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SIDNEY  LORD  HERBERT  OF  LEA, 

THIS  IMPERFECT  ATTEMPT 
TO  AID  IX  CARRYING  OUT  ONE  OP  HIS  PLANS 

FOR 

THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  BRITISH  SOLDIER 

IS  DEDICATED. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 


When  Dr  Parkes  died,  no  notes  or  instructions  were  found  among 
liis  papers  to  indicate  any  special  changes  he  intended  making  in 
the  fonn  or  arrangement  of  this  work.  It  may  therefore  be 
concluded  that  no  material  alteration  was  contemplated.  The 
arrangement  of  the  last  edition  has  therefore  been  adhered  to  as 
closely  as  possiWe,  although  it  has  been  necessary  to  re-write  some 
portions — such  as  the  chapter  on  Water  Analysis — which  required 
alteration,  either  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  improved 
methods  of  working,  or  because  they  were  found  practically  incon- 
venient. Some  new  matter  has  been  introduced  from  the  comprehen- 
sive Eeports  on  Hygiene  published  by  Dr  Parkes  in  the  Army 
Medical  Keports,  and  where  new  notes  have  been  added  they  are 
generally  distinguished  by  initials.  Tables  of  useful  numbers  and 
of  standard  solutions  are  given  in  the  Appendix  for  convenience 
of  reference,  and  the  Index  has  been  considerably  expanded. 
Although  these  alterations  entail  some  little  addition  to  its  bulk, 
it  is  hoped  that  they  will  at  the  same  time  increase  the  usefulness 
of  the  Manual. 

THE  EDITOK. 

Jajxvaky  1878. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


In  compliance  with  requests  made  to  me  that  I  should  put  this 
edition  in  a  form  adapted  for  Civil  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  I 
have  not  only  re- written  many  chapters,  as  well  as  carefully  revised 
all,  but  I  have  transferred  the  purely  military  part  to  the  Second 
Book.  In  this  way,  without  taking  away  the  special  character  of 
the  work,  I  have  endeavoured  to  meet  the  desires  expressed  to  me. 

Although  much  new  matter  has  been  added,  and  some  pai-ts  of 
the  book  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  I  have  exceeded  the  size  of  the 
last  edition  only  by  thirty-two  pages,  and  though  I  have  been  obliged 
to  sacrifice  something  to  keep  the  size  so  nearly  the  same,  I  hope 
nothing  material  has  been  omitted. 

I  have  thought  it  undesirable  to  occupy  space  by  giving  an 
abstmct  of  the  Sanitary  Laws,  as  this  is  better  done  in  special 
treatises,  and  as  considerable  changes  may  be  made  witliin  a  short 
period.  The  useful  "Digest  of  Urban  Sanitary  Laws,"  lately 
published  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  also  renders  any  legal 
details  less  necessary. 

It  is  becoming  every  year  more  difficult,  on  account  of  space,  to 
give  the  evidence  on  various  questions  connected  with  the  causes 
and  prevention  of  disease ;  I  have  therefore  ventured  to  refer  in 
many  cases  for  fuller  details  of  evidence  to  my  Annual  Reports  on 
Hygiene,  which  have  been  published  in  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment Reports  for  the  last  twelve  years. 


June  1873. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  Royal  Commission  appointed  in  1857  to  inquire  into  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  army  in  England,  prepared  a  new  edition 
of  the  "  Queen's  Hospital  Eegulations,"  which  was  published  by 
authority  in  1859* 

The  new  Regulations  entirely  altered  the  position  of  the  Army 
Medical  Officer.  Previously  the  Army  Surgeon  had  been  entrusted 
officially  merely  with  the  care  of  the  sick,  though  he  had  naturally 
been  frequently  consulted  on  the  preservation  of  health  and  the 
prevention  of  disease.  But  the  Regulations  of  1859  gave  him  an 
official  position  in  this  direction,  as  he  is  ordered  "  to  advise  com- 
manding officers  in  all  matters  affecting  the  health  of  troops, 
whether  as  regards  garrisons,  stations,  camps,  and  barracks,  or  diet, 
clothing,  drill,  duties,  or  exercises  "  (p.  7). 

The  Commission  also  recommended  tliat,  to  enable  the  Army 
Surgeon  to  do  this  efficiently,  an  Army  Medical  School  should  be 
established,  in  which  the  "  specialties  of  military  medicine,  surgery, 
hygiene,  and  sanitary  science  "  might  be  taught  to  the  young  medi- 
cal officers  entering  the  army. 

This  work  is  an  attempt  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Commir- 
sioners  as  regards  sanitary  science,  by  providing  a  text-book  of 
Hygiene,  illustrated  by  examples  drawn  from  army  life,  for  the 
gentlemen  attending  the  Army  Medical  School 

The  Official  Medical  Regulations  have  been  taken  as  the  basis  of 
the  work.  I  have  endeavoured  to  see  what  the  Regulations  demand 
from  the  medical  officers  of  the  army,  and  what  are  the  duties  they 
chiefly  have  to  do,  and  then  to  explain  how  the  Regulations  are  to 
be  carried  out.    In  writing  this  work  I  have  had  to  deal  only  with 

*  "  K^^nlatioDB  for  the  Duties  of  Inspectors-General  and  Dcputy-lnsf^ectors. 
OeDeral,  and  for  the  Duties  of  Staff  and  Kegimental  Medical  Ofiicero,  &c.,''  Wo^. 
7ii0  work  mm  mho  termed,  for  shortneM,    Medical  Kegulationa.** 
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one  sex,  a  certain  age,  and  a  particular  trade ;  but  as  the  general 
principles  of  hygiene  are  tolerably  fully  discussed,  I  have  thought 
it  entitled  to  be  called  a  work  on  gerfferal  hygiene. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  books :  in  the  First  I  have  arranged 
the  chief  subjects  of  hygiene  in  what  is,  for  my  purpose,  the  most 
convenient  order,  and  have  illustrated  them  by  examples  drawn 
from  army  life.  I  have  also  included  some  other  topics,  such  as 
meteorology  and  statistics,  which  it  is  important  medical  officers 
should  learn.  In  these  several  chapters  I  have  thought  constantly 
on  what  would  l}e  useful  to  army  surgeons,  who  are  often  far  from 
all  books,  or  possibility  of  reference.  So  that,  in  some  parts,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  make  the  book  one  of  reference,  though  I  have  been 
obliged  to  compress  it  to  the  greatest  degree.  In  the  Second  Book, 
the  service  of  the  soklier  is  more  particularly  described. 

To  enable  medical  officers  to  perform  the  chemical  processes 
required  in  the  analyses  of  water  and  air,  and  in  the  examination  of 
food,  the  Director-General  has  recommended,  and  Lord  de  Grey 
has  been  pleased  to  sanction,  the  issue  of  a  small  box,  containing 
sufficient  apparatus  and  reagents  for  these  prt)cesses,  and  tliis  will 
be  issued  to  the  several  stations  on  demand.  After  much  considera- 
tion, I  have  adopted  the  French  weights  and  measures,  as  being  more 
convenient  for  volumetric  analyses,  of  which  considerable  tfse  is 
made.  In  chemistry  the  battle  of  the  standards  is  over,  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  French  weights  is  such  that  even  those  who  are 
not  at  first  acquainted  with  them  will,  in  a  very  short  time,  find  no 
difficulty  in  using  them.  I  have  made  the  chemical  du*ections  as 
simple  as  possible,  and  have  thought  it  best  to  use  the  old  equiva- 
lents and  notation.* 

I  have  to  thank  my  friend,  Dr  Maddox,  for  very  kindly  drawing 
for  me  all  but  two  of  the  microscopic  objects ;  his  drawings  have 
been  very  carefully  engraved  on  copper  or  wood  by  Mr  Bagg.  I 
must  express  my  obligations  to  the  Coimcil  of  the  Royal  United 
Service  Institution  for  permitting  me  to  use  the  stone  with  the 
lithographs  of  knapsacks,  employed  in  illustration  of  Dr  Maclean's 
paper,  published  in  the  10th  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Coimcil.t 

I  have  to  thank  also  my  friends,  Dr  Sutherland  and  Dr  Francois 
de  Chaumont,  for  many  valuable  suggestions. 


*  In  the  later  editions  the  new  notation  was  adopted, 
t  This  plate  has  been  left  out  of  the  later  editions. 
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FOR 

THE  BENEFIT  OP  THE  BRITISH  SOLDIER 

IS  DEDICATED. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 


"When  Dr  Parkes  died,  no  notes  or  instructions  were  found  among 
Ins  papers  to  indicate  any  special  changes  he  intended  making  in 
the  form  or  arrangement  of  this  work.  It  may  therefore  be 
concluded  that  no  material  alteration  was  contemplated.  The 
arrangement  of  the  last  edition  has  therefore  been  adhered  to  as 
closely  as  possible,  although  it  has  been  necessary  to  re- write  some 
jwrtions — such  as  the  chapter  on  Water  Analysis — which  required 
alteration,  either  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  improved 
methods  of  working,  or  because  they  were  found  practically  incon- 
venient. Some  new  matter  has  been  inti^oduced  from  the  comprehen- 
sive Reports  on  Hygiene  published  by  Dr  Parkes  in  the  Army 
Medical  Reports,  and  where  new  notes  have  been  added  they  are 
generally  distinguished  by  initials.  Tables  of  useful  numbers  and 
of  standard  solutions  are  given  in  the  Appendix  for  convenience 
of  reference,  and  the  Index  has  been  considerably  expanded. 
Although  these  alterations  entail  some  little  addition  to  its  bulk, 
it  is  hoped  that  they  wiU  at  the  same  time  increase  the  usefulness 
of  the  Manual 

THE  EDITOR. 

Jaxvakt  1878. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


In  compliance  with  requests  made  to  me  that  I  should  put  this 
edition  in  a  form  adapted  for  Civil  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  I 
have  not  only  re- written  many  chapters,  as  well  as  carefully  revised 
all,  but  I  have  transferred  the  purely  military  part  to  the  Second 
Book.  In  this  way,  without  taking  away  the  special  character  of 
the  work,  I  have  endeavoured  to  meet  the  desires  expressed  to  me. 

Although  much  new  matter  has  been  added,  and  some  paits  of 
the  book  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  I  have  exceeded  the  size  of  the 
last  edition  only  by  thirty-two  pages,  and  though  I  have  been  obliged 
to  sacrifice  something  to  keep  the  size  so  nearly  the  same,  I  hope 
nothing  material  has  been  omitted. 

I  have  thought  it  undesirable  to  occupy  space  by  giving  an 
abstract  of  the  Sanitary  Laws,  as  this  is  better  done  in  special 
treatises,  and  as  considerable  changes  may  be  made  within  a  shoi-t 
period.  The  useful  "Digest  of  Urban  Sanitary  Laws,"  lately 
published  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  also  renders  any  legal 
details  less  necessary. 

It  is  becoming  every  year  more  difficult,  on  account  of  space,  to 
give  the  evidence  on  various  questions  connected  with  the  causes 
and  prevention  of  disease ;  I  have  therefore  ventured  to  refer  in 
many  cases  for  fuller  details  of  evidence  to  my  Annual  Eeports  on 
Hygiene,  which  have  been  published  in  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment Eeports  for  the  last  twelve  years. 


June  1873. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIEST  EDITION. 


The  Eoyal  Commission  appointed  in  1857  to  inquire  into  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  army  in  England,  prepared  a  new  edition 
of  the  "  Queen's  Hospital  Eegulations,"  which  was  published  by 
authority  in  1859.* 

Tlie  new  ^Regulations  entirely  altered  the  position  of  the  Army 
Medical  Officer.  Previously  the  Army  Surgeon  had  been  entrusted 
of&cially  merely  with  the  care  of  the  sick,  though  he  had  naturally 
been  frequently  considted  on  the  preservation  of  health  and  the 
prevention  of  disease.  But  the  Regulations  of  1859  gave  him  an 
oflBcia!  position  in  this  direction,  as  he  is  ordered  "  to  advise  com- 
manding officers  in  all  matters  affecting  the  health  of  troops, 
whether  as  regards  garrisons,  stations,  camps,  and  barracks,  or  diet, 
clothing,  drill,  duties,  or  exercises  "  (p.  7). 

The  Commission  also  recommended  that,  to  enable  the  Army 
Suigeon  to  do  this  efficiently,  an  Army  Medical  School  should  be 
established,  in  which  the  "  specialties  of  military  medicine,  surgery, 
hygiene,  and  sanitary  science  "  might  be  taught  to  the  young  medi- 
cal officers  entering  the  army. 

This  work  is  an  attempt  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Commir- 
sioners  as  r^ards  sanitary  science,  by  providing  a  text-book  of 
Hygiene,  illustrated  by  examples  drawn  from  army  life,  for  the 
gentlemen  attending  the  Army  Medical  School. 

The  Official  Medical  Regulations  have  been  taken  as  the  basis  of 
the  work.  I  have  endeavoured  to  see  what  the  Regulations  demand 
from  the  medical  officers  of  the  army,  and  what  are  the  duties  they 
chiefly  have  to  do,  and  then  to  explain  how  the  Regidations  are  to 
be  carried  out.    In  writing  this  work  I  have  had  to  deal  only  with 

•  "BeigaUtions  for  the  Vntiea  of  iDspecton-Genersil  and  Deputy -Inavftctott^- 
a^era^  Mnd  for  the  Puties  of  Staff  and  Regimental  Medical  Officers,  kc.,' 
2^  wori^Mlso  termed,  for  shortness,    Medical  Regulations." 
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one  sex,  a  certain  age,  and  a  particular  trade ;  but  as  the  general 
principles  of  hygiene  are  tolerably  fully  discussed,  I  have  thought 
it  entitled  to  be  called  a  work  on  gerfferal  hygiene. 

Tlie  work  is  divided  into  two  books :  in  the  First  I  have  arranged 
the  chief  subjects  of  hygiene  in  what  is,  for  my  purpose,  the  most 
convenient  order,  and  have  illustrated  them  by  examples  drawn 
from  army  life.  I  have  also  included  some  other  "topics,  such  as 
meteorology  and  statistics,  which  it  is  important  medical  officers 
should  learn.  In  these  several  chapters  I  have  thought  constantly 
on  what  would  be  useful  to  anny  surgeons,  who  are  often  far  from 
all  books,  or  possibility  of  reference.  So  that,  in  some  parts,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  make  the  bcwk  one  of  reference,  though  I  have  l)een 
obliged  to  compress  it  to  the  greatest  degree.  In  the  Second  Book, 
the  service  of  the  soldier  is  more  particularly  described. 

To  enable  medical  officers  to  perform  the  chemical  processes 
required  in  the  analyses  of  water  and  air,  and  m  the  examination  of 
food,  the  Director-General  has  recommended,  and  Lord  de  Grey 
has  been  pleased  to  sanction,  the  issue  of  a  small  box,  containing 
sufficient  apparatus  and  reagents  for  these  pilDcesses,  and  this  will 
be  issued  to  the  several  stations  on  demand.  After  much  considera- 
tion, I  have  adopted  the  French  weights  and  measm'es,  as  l)eing  more 
convenient  for  volumetric  analyses,  of  which  considerable  trse  is 
made.  In  chemistry  tlie  battle  of  the  standards  is  over,  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  French  weights  is  such  that  even  those  who  are 
not  at  first  acquainted  with  them  wiU,  in  a  very  short  time,  find  no 
difficulty  in  using  them.  I  have  made  the  chemical  directions  as 
simple  as  possible,  and  have  thought  it  best  to  use  the  old  equiva- 
lents and  notation.* 

I  have  to  thank  my  friend,  Dr  Maddox,  for  very  kindly  drawing 
for  me  all  but  two  of  the  microscopic  objects ;  his  drawings  have 
been  very  carefully  engraved  on  copper  or  wood  by  Mr  Bagg.  I 
must  express  my  obligations  to  the  Council  of  the  Eoyal  United 
Service  Institution  for  permitting  me  to  use  the  stone  with  the 
lithographs  of  knapsacks,  employed  in  illustration  of  Dr  Maclean's 
paper,  published  in  the  10th  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Council.t 

I  have  to  thank  also  my  friends,  Dr  Sutherland  and  Dr  Fran(jois 
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t  This  plate  has  been  left  out  of  the  later  editions. 
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1877.— See  BrUith  MediaU  Journal^  January  19,  1878,  pago  101. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Hygiene  is  ihe  art  of  preserving  health ;  that  is,  of  obtaining  the  most  perfect 
action  of  body  and  mind  during  as  long  a  period  as  is  consistent  with  the 
laws  of  life.  In  other  words,  it  aims  at  rendering  growth  more  perfect,  decay 
less  rapid,  life  more  vigorous,  death  more  remota 

This  art  has  been  practised  from  the  earliest  times.  Before  Hippocrates 
there  were  treatises  on  hygiene,  which  that  great  master  evidently  embodied 
in  his  incomparable  worka  It  was  then  based  on  what  we  should  now  call 
empirical  rules — viz.,  simply  on  observations  of  what  seemed  good  or  bad  for 
health.  Very  early,  indeed,  the  eflfects  of  diet  and  of  exercise  wore  carefully 
noticed,  and  were  considered  the  basis  of  hygiena*  Hippocrates,  indeed, 
appears  to  have  had  a  clear  conception  of  the  relation  between  the  amount  of 
food  taken  and  of  the  mechanical  energy  produced  by  it ;  at  least,  he  is 
extremely  careful  in  pointing  out  that  there  must  be  an  exact  balance  between 
food  and  exercise,  and  that  disease  results  from  excess  either  way. 

The  effects  on  health  of  different  kinds  of  air,  of  water,  and  to  some  extent 
of  soils,  were  also  considered  at  a  very  early  date ;  though  naturally  the  igno- 
rance of  chemistry  prevented  any  great  advance  in  this  direction,  Hippocrates 
summed  up  the  existing  knowledge  of  his  time  on  the  six  articles,  which  in 
after-days  received  the  absurd  name  of  the  "  Non-naturals."  f  The  six  articles, 
whose  regulation  was  considered  indispensably  necessary  to  the  life  of  man, 
were — air,  aliment,  exercise  and  rest,  sleep  and  wakefulness,  repletion  and 
evacuation,  the  passions  and  affections  of  the  mind. 

With  the  exception  of  the  attempts  of  the  alchemists,  and  of  the  chemical 
physicians,  to  discover  some  agent  or  drug  which  might  increase  or  strengthen 
the  principle  of  life,!  ^®  practice  of  hygiene  remained  within  the  same  limits 

*  Herodicus,  one  of  the  preceptors  of  Hippocrates,  was  the  first  to  introduce  medicinal 
fymntstics  for  the  improvemeut  of  health  and  the  core  of  disease ;  though  gymnastics  in  train- 
Eg  for  WIT  had  been  used  long  before.  Plutarch  says  of  him,  that  labouring  under  a  decay 
TOch  he  knew  conld  not  be  perfectly  cured,  he  was  the  first  who  blended  the  gymnastic  art 
nith  idiysic,  in  such  a  manner  as  protected  to  old  ase  his  own  life,  and  the  lives  of  others 
afllicted  with  the  same  disease.  He  was  censured  by  Plato  for  keeping  alive  persons  with  crazy 
eoBstitntiofna. — Mackenzie  on  Health. 

t  This  title  oriffinated  in  a  sentence  of  Galen,  and  was  introduced  into  use  by  the  jargon  of 
fte  Peripaiflftic  a^ooL    It  was  employed  in  all  treatises  on  hygiene  for  probably  nearly  1500 

X  It  was  when  cbemistrywas  being  rudely  studied  by  the  alchemists  that  an  entirely  diniBrent 
•ehool  of  hygiene  aioae.  llie  discovery  of  chemical  agents,  and  the  great  efiect  they  produce 
OB  the  body,  led  to  the  notion  that  they  could  in  some  way  aid  the  forces  of  life,  and  m&wi^  «b 
FDla^M^  if  not  an  mtenud  jroatb,  and  a  life  ofagea  instead  of  one  of  yean.  T\nB  \)ek^<&t, 
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until  physiology  (the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life)  began  to  be  studied. 
Hygiene  then  be^  to  acquire  a  scientific  basis.  Still  retaining  its  empirical 
foundation  drawn  from  observation,  it  has  now  commenced  to  apply  the 
physiological  discoveries  to  the  improvement  of  health,  and  to  test  the  value 
of  its  own  rules  by  this  new  light.  It  is  now  gradually  becoming  an  art 
based  on  the  science  of  physiology,  with  whose  progress  its  future  is  identified. 

But  the  art  of  hygiene  has  at  present  still  another  object  If  we  had  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life,  and  could  practically  apply  this  know- 
ledge in  a  perfect  system  of  hygienic  rules,  disease  would  be  impossible. 
But  at  present  disease  exists  in  a  thousand  forms,  and  the  human  race  lan- 
guishes, and  at  times  almost  perishes^  under  the  grievous  yoke.  The  study 
of  the  causes  of  disease  is  strictly  a  part  of  physiology,*  but  it  can  only  be 
carried  out  by  the  practical  physician,  since  an  accurate  identification  of  the 
diseases  is  the  first  necessary  step  in  the  investigation  of  causes. 

The  causes  being  investigated,  the  art  of  hygiene  then  comes  in  to  form 
roles  which  may  prevent  the  causes  or  render  the  frame  more  fitted  to  bear 
them ;  and  as  in  the  former  case  it  was  the  exponent  of  physiology,  in  this 
case  it  becomes  the  servant  of  the  pathologiBt. 

Taking  the  word  hygiene  in  the  largest  sense,  it  signifies  rules  for  perfect 
culture  of  mind  and  body.  It  is  impossible  to  dissociate  the  two.  The  body 
is  aflTected  by  every  mental  and  moral  action ;  the  mind  is  profoundly  in- 
fluenced by  bodily  conditions.  For  a  perfect  system  of  hygiene  we  must  com- 
bine the  knowledge  of  the  physician,  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  priest,  and 
must  train  the  body,  the  intellect,  and  the  moral  soul  in  a  perfect  and 
balanced  order.  Then,  if  our  knowledge  were  exact,  and  our  means  of  appli- 
cation adequate,  we  should  see  the  human  being  in  his  perfect  beauty,  as 
Providence,  perhaps,  intended  him  to  be ;  in  the  harmonious  proportions  and 
complete  balance  of  all  parts,  in  which  he  came  out  of  his  Maker's  hands,  in 
whose  divine  image,  we  are  told,  he  was  in  the  beginning  made. 

But  is  such  a  system  possible  1 


natand  result  of  the  discovery  of  sew  powers,  has  not  yet  entirely  died  out ;  and  while  there 
are  some  who  still  look  to  every  fresh  agent  as  possibly  containing  "  the  balsam  of  life/*  there 
are  also  still  enthusiasts  wlio  search  the  mystic  tomes  of  the  alchemists  or  the  Rosicmcians,  in 
the  faith  that,  after  all,  the  great  secret  was  reallv  found.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  consider 
the  idea  which  underlaid  tlie  dreams  of  the  alchemists.  Life  was  looked  on  as  an  entity  or 
principle  liable  to  constant  waste,  and  to  eventual  expenditure.  If  some  agent  could  be  found 
to  arrest  the  waste,  to  crystallise,  as  it  were,  the  tissues  in  their  full  growth  and  vigour,  decay, 
it  was  conceived,  would  be  impossible,  and  youth  would  be  eternal.  In  other  cases,  it  was 
tuppoeed  that  the  agent  would  itself  contain  the  principle  of  life,  and  therefore  would  at  once 
restore  destroyed  health,  and  recall  again  departed  youth.  We  now  know  this  idea  to  1)e  wrong 
in  every  point.  The  constant  decay  the  alcnemists  sought  to  check  is  life  itself,  for  life  is  but 
incessant  change,  and  what  we  call  decay  is  only  a  metamorphosis  of  energy.  To  arrest  the 
changes  in  the  body  for  one  single  moment  would  be  death,  or.  short  of  death,  it  would  be 
lessening  of  the  enei^  which  is  the  expression  of  life.  Nor  is  there  any  hope  that  the  exten- 
sion of  the  period  of  vital  ener^  can  ever  be  accomplished  except  by  improving  the  nutiition  of 
the  tissues.  Here,  indeed,  it  is  just  x>ossible  that,  in  time  to  come,  drugs  will  aid  Hygiene, 
either  by  better  prei>aring  foo<l  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  or  by  removing  or  preventing 
those  chemical  changes  in  the  tissues  which  we  call  decay.  But  at  present,  certainly,  no  rules 
can  be  laid  down  for  the  use  of  drugs  in  hygiene,  except  in  that  debateable  land  which  lies 
between  hygiene  and  the  practice  of  medicine,  that  is,  in  that  uncertain  region  which  we  do 
not  like  to  oill  disease,  and  yet  which  is  not  health. 

*  Physiology  and  pathology  are,  in  fact,  one  ;  normal  and  abnormal  life,  regular  and  irrefrular 
C^wth  and  decay,  mnst  be  studied  together,  just  as,  in  fact,  human  physiology  is  imperfect 
without  the  study  of  all  the  other  forms  of  life,  animal  and  vegetable,  whica  are  in  the  world. 
Sepmted  for  oonveDieDce,  these  vtiious  studies  will  flnaUy  con^er^ 
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Is  there,  or  will  there  ever  be,  such  an  art,  or  is  the  belief  that  there  will 
be,  one  of  those  dreams  which  breathe  a  blind  hope  into  us,  a  hope  bom  only 
of  onr  longings,  and  destined  to  die  of  our  experience  t  And,  indeed,  when 
we  look  around  us  and  consider  the  condition  of  the  world — ^the  abundance 
qS  Hf e,  its  appalling  waste ;  the  wonderful  contrivances  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  apparent  indifference  with  which  they  are  trampled  under  foot ;  the 
di>'ine  gift  of  mind,  its  awful  perversion  and  alienations ;  and  when,  espe- 
cially, we  note  the  condition  of  tiie  human  race,  and  consider  what  it  appa- 
rently might  be,  and  what  it  is ;  its  marvellous  endowments  and  lofty  powers ; 
its  terrible  sufferings  and  abasement ;  its  capacity  for  happiness,  and  its  cup 
of  sorrow ;  the  heavenly  boon  of  glowing  health,  and  the  thousand  diseases 
and  painful  deaths, — ^he  must  indeed  be  gifted  with  sublime  endurance  or 
undying  faith  who  can  still  believe  that  out  of  this  chaos  order  can  come,  or 
out  of  this  suffering  happiness  and  healtk 

In  the  scheme  of  Providence  it  may  liot  be  meant  that  man  shall  be 
healthy.  Diseases  of  mind  and  of  body  may  be  the  cross  he  has  to  bear ;  or 
it  may  be  the  evil  against  which  he  has  to  struggle,  and  whose  shackles  he  is 
finally  to  unloosa  The  last  disease  will  disappear,  we  may  believe,  only 
when  man  is  perfect ;  and  as  in  the  presence  of  the  Saviour  all  disease  was 
healed,  so,  before  perfect  virtue,  sorrow  and  suffering  shall  fade  away. 
Whether  the  world  is  ever  to  see  such  a  consummation  no  man  can  say ;  but 
as  ages  roll  on,  hope  does  in  some  measure  grow.  In  the  midst  of  all  our 
weaknesses,  and  all  our  many  errors,  we  are  certainly  gaining  knowledge,  and 
that  knowledge  tells  us,  in  no  doubtful  terms,  that  the  fate  of  man  is  in  his 
own  handa 

,  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  we  can,  even  now,  literally  choose  between 
health  or  disease ;  not,  perhaps,  always  individually,  for  the  sins  of  our 
&thers  may  be  visited  upon  us,  or  the  customs  of  our  life  and  the  chains  of 
oar  civilisation  and  social  customs  may  gall  us,  or  even  our  fellow-men  may 
deny  us  health,  or  the  knowledge  which  leads  to  health.  But  as  a  race,  man 
holds  his  own  destiny,  and  can  choose  between  good  and  evil ;  and  as  time 
unrolls  the  scheme  of  the  world,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  choice 
will  be  for  good 

Looking  only  to  the  part  of  hygiene  which  concerns  the  physician,  a  perfect 
system  of  rules  of  health  would,  I  conceive,  be  best  arranged  in  an  orderly 
series  of  this  kind. 

The  roles  would  commence  with  the  regulation  of  the  mother's  health  while 
bearing  her  child,  so  that  the  growth  of  the  new  being  should  be  as  perfect  as 
posaihla  Then,  after  birth,  the  rules  (different  for  each  sex  at  certain  times) 
would  embrace  three  epochs ;  *  of  growth  (including  Infancy  and  youth) ;  of 
maturity,  when  for  many  years  the  body  remains  apparently  stationary  ;  of 
decay,  when,  without  actual  disease,  though,  doubtless,  in  consequence  of  some 
fJiemical  changiw,  molecular  feebleness  and  death  commence  in  some  part  or 
othei^  farenmning  general  decay  and  death. 


^  Fint  expready  noted  by  Galen. 
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In  these  several  epochs  of  his  life,  the  human  being  would  have  to  be 
considered — 

Ist,  In  relation  to  the  natural  conditions  which  surround  him,  and  which  are 
essential  for  life,  such  as  the  air  he  breathes ;  the  water  he  drinks ;  his  food, 
the  source  of  all  bodily  and  mental  acts ;  the  soil  which  he  moves  on,  and  the 
sun  which  warms  and  lights  him,  &c  ;  in  fact,  in  relation  to  nature  at  large. 

2(2,  In  his  social  and  corporate  relations,  as  a  member  of  a  community  with 
certain  customs,  trades,  conditions  of  dwellings,  clothing  &c ;  subjected  to 
social  and  political  influences,  sexual  relations,  &c. 

Sdy  In  his  capacity  as  an  independent  being,  having  within  himself  sources 
of  action,  in  thoughts,  feelings,  desires,  personal  habits,  all  of  which  affect 
health,  and  which  require  self-regulation  and  control 

Even  now,  incomplete  as  hygiene  necessarily  is,  such  a  work  would,  if 
followed,  almost  change  the  face  of  the  world.    But  would  it  be  followed  1 

In  some  cases  the  rules  of  hygiene  could  not  be  followed,  however  much 
the  individual  might  desire  to  do  sa  For  example,  pure  air  is  a  necessity  for 
health ;  but  an  individual  may  have  little  control  over  the  air  which  surrounds 
liim,  and  which  he  must  draw  into  his  lungs.  He  may  be  powerless  to  pre- 
vent other  persons  from  contaminating  his  air,  and  thereby  striking  at  the 
very  foundation  of  his  health  and  happinesa  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases 
wliich  demand  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  individuals  towards  each  other, 
the  State  steps  in  for  the  protection  of  its  citizens,  and  enacts  rules  which  shall 
be  binding  upon  alL  Hence  arises  what  is  now  termed  "  State  Medicine,"  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  fact  of  "  State  Medicine  "  being  pos- 
sible, marks  an  epoch  in  which  some  sanitary  rules  receive  a  general  consent, 
and  indicates  an  advancing  civilisation.  Fear  has  been  expressed  lest  State 
Medicine  should  press  too  much  on  the  individual,  and  should  too  much  lessen 
the  freedom  of  personal  action.  This,  however,  is  not  likely,  as  long  as  the 
State  acts  cautiously,  and  only  on  well-assured  scientific  grounds,  and  as  long 
as  an  unshackled  Press  discusses  with  freedom  every  step.* 


♦  A  watchful  care  over  the  health  of  the  people,  and  a  due  regulation  of  matters  which  «)n- 
cem  their  health,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important  ftinctions  of  Government.  The  fact 
that,  in  mwlem  times,  the  subject  of  hygiene  generally,  and  State  Medicine  in  particular,  has 
commenced  to  attract  so  much  the  public  attention,  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  application  of 
statistics  to  public  health.  It  is  impossible  for  any  nation,  or  for  any  Oovemmenti  to  remain 
indifferent  when,  in  figures  which  admit  of  no  denial,  the  natfonal  amount  of  health  and  hapDi- 
ness,  or  disease  and  suffering,  is  determined.  The  early  Statistical  Reports  of  the  Army  by 
TuUoch.  Marshall,  and  Balfour,  directed  attention  to  the  importance  of  this  matter.  The 
establishment  of  the  Rcgiatrar-General's  office  in  1888,  and  the  commencement  of  the  system  of 
accurately  recording  birtlis  and  deaths,  will  hereafter  be  found  to  be,  as  far  as  the  happiness 
of  the  people  is  concerned,  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  our  time.  We  owe  a  nation's 
jfratitude  to  the  Registrar-General  for  the  persistence  with  which  he  has  used  his  official  posi- 
tion for  the  public  good,  and  to  his  able  coailjutors,  especially  to  him  to  whose  sagacity  the 
chief  fruits  of  the  inquiry  are  due,  to  William  1  arr. 

Another  action  of  the  Government  in  our  day  was  scarcely  less  important.  It  is  impossible 
to  overrate  the  value  of  the  Government  Inquiry  into  the  Health  of  Towns,  and  of  the  country 
generally,  commenced  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  by  Edwin  Chadwick,  Southwood 
Smith,  Neil  Amott,  Sutherland,  Guy,  Toynbee,  and  others,  and  which  has,  in  fact,  been  con- 
tinue<l  ever  since,  and  is  now  vigorously  carried  on  by  the  official  successor  of  these  pioneers, 
the  medical  officer  to  the  Privy  Council,  Mr  Simon.  Consequent  on  this  movement  came  the 
appointment  of  medical  officers  of  health  to  the  different  towns  and  parishes.  The  reports 
published  by  many  of  these  gentlemen  (Letheby.  Dundas  Thomson,  Buchanan^  Lankester, 
Hillier,  Ballard,  and  many  others)  have  greatly  advanced  the  subject^  and  have  done  much  to 
dUfuse  a  knowledge  of  hygiene  among  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  to  extend  and  render 
precise  our  kuowTedge  of  the  conditions  of  naUonal  health.  'When  the  effect  of  all  these 
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There  are,  however,  some  cases  in  which  the  State  cannot  easily  interfere, 
though  the  individual  may  be  placed  under  unfavourable  hygienic  conditions 
by  the  action  of  othera  For  example,  in  many  trades,  the  employed  are  sub- 
jected to  danger  from  the  carelessness,  or  avarice,  or  ignorance  of  the  em- 
ployers. Every  year  the  State  is,  however,  very  properly  more  and  more 
interposing  and  shielding  the  workman  against  the  dangers  which  an  ignorant 
or  careless  master  brings  on  him. 

But  in  other  cases  the  State  can  hardly  interpose  with  effect ;  and  the 
growth  of  sanitary  knowledge,  and  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  alone  can 
work  a  cure,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  dwellings  of  our  poorer  classes. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  cottages  are  unfit  for  human  beings ;  in 
many  of  our  towns,  the  cupidity  of  builders  runs  up  houses  of  the  most  miser- 
able structure,  for  which  there  is  unhappily  no  lack  of  applicants ;  or  masters 
oblige  their  men  to  work  in  rooms,  or  to  follow  plans  which  are  most  detri- 
mental to  health. 

But  even  in  such  cases  it  will,  I  believe,  be  always  found  that  self-interest 
would  really  indicate  the  course  which  is  one  of  the  foremost  rules  of  religion, 
viz.,  that  we  should  do  for  our  neighbours  as  for  ourselves.  Analyse  aho  the 
effect  of  such  selfishness  and  carelessness  as  I  have  referred  to  on  the  nation 
at  large,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  partial  gain  to  the  individual  is  far  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  injury  to  the  State,  by  the  discontent,  reckless- 
ness, and  indifference  produced  in  the  persons  who  suffer,  and  which  may 
have  a  disastrous  national  residt  It  is  but  too  commonly  forgotten  that 
the  whole  nation  is  interested  in  the  proper  treatment  of  every  one  of  its 
members,  and  in  its  own  interest  has  a  right  to  see  that  the  relations  between 
individuals  are  not  such  as  in  any  way  to  injure  the  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

In  many  cases,  again,  the  employer  of  labour  finds  that,  by  proper  saoitary 
care  of  his  men,  he  reaps  at  once  an  advantage  in  better  and  more  zealous 
work,  in  fewer  interruptions  from  ill  health,  so  that  his  apparent  outlay 
is  more  than  compensated. 

This  is  shown  in  the  strongest  light  by  the  army.  The  State  employs  a 
large  number  of  men,  whom  it  places  under  its  own  social  and  sanitary  con- 
ditiona  It  removes  from  them  much  of  the  self-control  with  regard  to 
hygienic  rules  which  other  men  possess,  and  is  therefore  bound  by  every 
principle  of  honest  and  fair  contract  to  see  that  these  men  are  in  no  way 
injured  by  its  system.    But  more  than  this  :  it  is  as  much  bound  by  its  self 

ntearcheii  and  measiiTM  develoi^  itself,  it  will  be  seen  that  even  great  wars  and  xK>litical  earth- 
qnakes  are  really  nothing  in  comparison  with  these  silent  social  changes.  Even  now  legislation , 
uoiigh  firagmentaiy  ana  in  some  respects  contradictory,  is  beginning  to  exert  a  deep  intluence. 
In  the  last  few  years  several  important  Acts  have  been  passed,  viz.,  the  Sanitarv  Act  (7th 
Angast  1806),  and  the  Amended  Sanitary  Act  (July  1868) ;  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act 
(Angosfc  1867) ;  the  Act  for  providing  better  Dwellings  for  Artisans  and  LalM)iirers  (July  1868), 
aodthe  former  Acts  on  the  same  subject  in  1866  and  1867  :  the  Sewage  Utilisation  Act  (August 
1867).  The  Public  HeiJth  Act  of  1872  has  advanced  the  subject  another  stage,  and  though 
some  dissatisfaction  has  been  ezpcMs^  mode  of  working,  there  seems  liltle  doubt  that 

its  nltiiiuite  effect  will  be  far  deeper  and  more  useful  than  appears  at  tint  sight.  Legislation, 
and  action  based  on  legislation,  can  only  proceed  slowly,  and  we  must  be  satisfied  il  there  be 
a  ffffrt^«^^i  advance,  tnoagh  it  may  not  be  so  rapid  as  some  desire.* 

•llbie  reeently  tbe  PoMIe  Health  Act  oi  187a  iuu  been  parted,  as  well  as  the  Amended  AdTxltet^lVotv 
»eM»wmi»FioihitiaaAa,Madotben, 
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inteiest  It  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  that  nothing  is  so  costly  in 
all  ways  as  disease,  and  that  nothing  is  so  lemuneiative  as  the  outlay  which 
augments  health,  and  in  doing  so,  augments  the  amount  and  value  of  the 
work  done. 

It  was  the  moral  argument  as  well  as  the  financial  one  which  led  Lord 
Herbert  to  devote  his  life  to  the  task  of  doing  justice  to  the  soldier,  of  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  his  health,  and  moral  and  mental  training,  and,  in  so 
doing,  of  augmenting  not  only  his  happiness,  but  the  value  of  his  services  to 
the  country.  And  by  the  side  of  Lord  Herbert  in  this  work  was  one  whose 
name  will  ever  be  dear  to  the  country,  and  whose  life,  ever  since  that  memor- 
able winter  at  Scutari  in  1855,  has  been  given  up  entirely  to  the  attempt  to 
improve  the  condition  of  tbe  soldier. 

This  book  has  been  written  to  assist  in  carrying  out  one  of  Lord  Herbert's 
plans,  and  in  accordance  with  his  wish,  and  with  that  of  Lord  de  Grey,  his 
friend,  coadjutor,  and  successor. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  sketched  on  a  narrower  basis  than  the  longer  treatise 
indicated  above,  which  would  have  to  deal  with  both  sexes,  all  ages,  and 
various  trades  and  conditiona 

Although,  however,  as  dealing  with  Military  Hygiene,  and  drawing  its 
chief  examples  from  the  soldier's  life,  it  is  a  work  on  Army  sanitation,  it  yet 
includes  the  great  principles  of  hygiene  applicable  to  all  men — ^principles 
which,  though  here  stated  necessarily  in  the  briefest  and  barest  way,  are,  I  am 
persuaded,  fraught  with  benefit  to  all  men,  if  they  are  properly  interpreted 
and  faithfully  applied. 
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WATER. 

The  supply  of  wholesome  water  in  sufficient  quantity  is  a  fundamental 
sanitary  necessity.  Without  it  iiyury  to  health  inevitably  arises,  either 
dmply  from  deficiency  of  quantity,  or  more  frequently  from  the  presence  of 
impurities.  In  all  sanitary  investigations,  the  question  of  the  water-supply 
is  one  of  the  first  points  of  inquiry,  and  of  late  years  quite  unexpected 
evidence  has  been  obtained  of  the  frequency  with  which  diseases  are 
introduced  by  the  agency  of  water.  In  such  an  investigation,  if  the  headings 
of  the  sub-sections  of  this  chapter  are  followed,  and  the  facts  are  noted  under 
each  heading  in  order,  it  will  be  hardly  possible  to  overlook  any  condition 
which  may  have  affected  health  The  order  of  investigation  would  be  as 
foUows : — Quantity  of  water  per  head ;  how  is  it  collected ;  stored ;  distri- 
buted; what  is  its  composition;  is  it  wholesome  water  at  its  source  and 
throughout,  or  has  it  been  contaminated  at  any  point  of  its  distribution ;  what 
are  the  effects  presumed  to  arise  from  it  1  * 

SECTION  I. 

ON  THE  QUANTITY  AND  SUPPLY  OF  WATER. 

Sub-Section  L — 1.  Quantity  of  Water  for  Healthy  Men. 

In  estimating  the  quantity  of  water  required  daily  for  each  person,  it  is 
necessary  to  allow  a  liberal  supply.    There  should  be  economy  and  avoidance 

*Armw  Itegviatumi  on  the  subject  of  Water,— The  Reg^Iatioiu  for  the  Medical  Department 
of  Her  Majesty's  Army  ft^qnently  refer  to  the  supply  of  water.  In  Part  II.,  Section  i.,  para- 
piph  6  (issued  as  a  circular  Jnly  1875,  pending  the  complete  issue  of  the  Revised  Ref2:uIation9) 
1^  flnrpeona  General  and  Deputy  Surgeons  General  are  directed  to  "ascertain  that  the  water- 
npply  IS  good  and  abundant,  and  perfectly  protected  from  pollution."  Aho,  "that  the  means 
of  ablution  and  cleanliness  are  sufficient  and  made  use  of  by  the  men."  In  the  Sanitary  Regula- 
tions (army  circular,  December  1876)  Sectfon  ii.  paragraph  6,  the  medical  officer  in  charge  of 
tnops  is  ordered  to  exsmhie,  from  time  to  time,  "  the  quality  and  amount  of  drinking-water," 
sad  to  ascertain  that  there  is  "no  soakage  from  latrines,  cesspools,  drains,  or  other  sources  of 
impurity."  He  is  also  ordered  to  inspect  the  Isiratories  and  baths.  In  Sections  vi.  and  viL  the 
Mme  superrision  orer  the  water-supply  of  camps  and  garrisons  and  transpor  t  ships  is 
^nlned. 

When  an  army  takea  the  field  a  Sanitary  Officer  is  appointed,  and  he  examines  into  all 
unitary  points,  including  the  water-supply.   (Section  viii.  paragraph  63.) 

In  the  qnarteriy  and  annmd  reports  the  water-supply  has  to  be  consic^ered,  in  common  with 
other  ssnftary  conditimM,  indnding  "the  sources,  quality,  and  (quantity  of  the  water-supply, 
■ad  vhetber  it  is  wholaaome.  and  what  means  of  purification  are  m  use,  if  such  be  necessary.'' 
Alio,  "  fiath^  and  IsratonM,  their  condition.^,  and  if  sufficient  for  cleaolineaa  foT  \.TOQ\t% 
•id  lick;  whether  there  ere  betbing parades  and  how  often  a  week." 
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of  waste ;  but  still,  any  error  in  supply  had  far  better  be  on  the  side  of  excess. 
In  Englajid  many  poor  families,  either  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  water, 
or  of  getting  rid  of  it,  or  from  the  habits  of  uncleanliness  thus  handed  down 
from  father  to  son,  use  an  extremely  small  amount  It  would  be  quite 
incorrect  to  take  this  amount  as  the  standard  for  the  community  at  large,  or 
oven  to  fix  the  smallest  quantity  which  will  just  suffice  for  moderate  cleanli- 
ness. It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  definition  of  cleanliness,  nor  perhaps 
is  it  necessary,  since  there  is  ^  general  understanding  of  what  is  meant 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  for  what  purposes  water  is  supplied.  It  may 
be  required  for  drinking,  cooking,  and  ablution  of  persons,  clothes,  utensils, 
and  houses ;  for  cleansing  of  closets,  sewers,  and  streets ;  for  the  drinking  and 
washing  of  animals,  washing  of  carriages  and  stables ;  for  trade  purposes ;  for 
extinguishing  fires ;  for  public  fountains  or  baths,  &c 

In  towns  supplied  by  water  companies,  the  usual  mode  of  reckoning  is  to 
divide  the  total  daily  supply  in  gallons  by  the  total  population,  and  to  express 
the  amount  per  head  per  diem.  - 

The  following  are  some  of  the  gross  amounts  used  at  the  present  time  for 
all  the  above  jiurposes,  as  judged  of  in  this  way : — 

Oftllons  per  head 
of  {topiilatlon  daily. 


New  Eiver  Company  in  London  1866,*  .  .  23 

East  London  Water-Work  Company,  „  .  .  .  22 

Chelsea  „  „ .  .  .  33-8 

West  Middlesex  „  „  .  .  .30 

Grand  Junction  „  „  .  .  .34 

South wark  and  Vauxhall  „  „  .  .  .  21 

Lambeth  „  „  .  .  .34 

Southampton,  „  „  .  .  .35 

Glasgow,  „  „  .  .  .50 

Derby,t  14 

Nottingham,!    .  .        .         .  .  .17 

Norwich,!         .  .         .         .  .  .12 

Edinburgh,        .  ...  .  .35 

Liverpool,         .  ...  .  .30 

Sheffield  .  ...  .  .20 

Paris,    .  ......  31 

Calcutta  (for  European)  ...  .  .30 

„      (for  Natives)    .        .         .  .  .15 

New  York  ...  .  .300 


In  1857  the  average  suppply  to  fourteen  English  towns,  of  second-rate 
magnitude,  was  24  gallons.  The  average  of  72  English  and  Scotch  towns, 
supplied  on  the  constant  system,  is  134*4  gallons  per  house,  (but  this  includes 
the  supply  to  factories,  of  which  there  were  16,087  to  889,028  houses),  or  (at 
6  persons  to  each  house),  26*7  per  head ;  of  23  towns,  supplied  on  the  in- 
termittent system,  127  per  house,  or  25*4  per  head,  including  1367  factories  to 
137,414  houses ;  and  of  London,  also  on  the  intennittent  system,  204,  or  41  per 
head,  including  5340  factories  to  499,5^  houses.  (Sixth  Keport  of  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Commissioners,  pp.  232,  233.)  The  range  in  individual  cases  is,  how- 
ever, very  groat,  from  20  gallons  per  house  (4  per  head)  at  Heywood,  to  700  at 


*  These  and  other  London  Amounts  are  taken  from  the  Rei>ort  of  t)ie  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  East  London  Water  BiUs,  1867,  p.  317.    The  Edinburgh  amount  is 
tiik^n  from  the  same  work. 
rFrom  Mr  JBc^*  pamphlet  on  "Constant  Water  Supply,"  issued  by  the  Social  Science 
As9ociutiotL 
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Middlesborough  (140  per  head).  Mr  Bateman  states  that  in  the  manufactur- 
ing towns  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  the  present  amount  is  from  16  to  21 
gallons ;  in  some  cases  less,  according  to  the  table  in  the  Sixth  Keport  of  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners. 

At  Norwich  about  14}  gallons  daily  per  head  are  supplie<l  on  the  constant 
system,  of  which  10*5  are  taken  for  domestic  purposes,  3  for  trade,  and  '7 
^ons  for  public  and  sanitary  purposes.*  In  Manchester  the  supply  is  also 
constant,  and  is  14  gallons  per  head  for  domestic,  and  7  for  trade  purposes. 

By  a  recent  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  war,  a  soldier  is  to  receive 
15  gallons  daily ;  no  extra  allowance  is  made  for  the  wives  and  children  in  a 
regiment 

The  gross  amount  thus  taken  is  used  for  different  purposes,  which  must  be 
now  considered. 

Amount  for  Domestic  Purposes^  exduding  Water-Closets. 

This  item  includes  drinking,  cooking,  washing  the  person,  the  clothes,  the 
house  utensils,  and  the  house. 

An  adult  requires  daily  about  70  to  100  ounces  (3i  to  5  pints)  of  water  for: 
nutrition ;  but  about  20  to  30  ounces  of  this  are  contained  in  the  bread,  meat, 
&C.,  of  his  food,  and  the  remainder  is  taken  in  some  form  of  liquid.  There 
are,  however,  wide  ranges  from  the  average.  Womt^n  drink  rather  less  than 
men;  children  drink,  of  course,  absolutely  less,  but  more  in  proportion  to 
their  bulk  than  adults.  The  rules  for  transport  vessels  allow  8  pints  in,  and 
6  out  of  the  tropics  for  cooking  and  drinking.  During  hot  weather  and  gre^t 
exertion  a  man  will,  of  course,  drink  much  more. 

In  some  experiments  made  for  the  War  Office  in  1866,  at  the  Eichmond 
Barracks  in  Dublin  and  the  Anglesey  Barracks  in  Portsmouth,  the  amount  of 
the  different  items  of  the  domestic  supply  (excluding  latrines,  which  take  5 
gallons  per  head)  is  thus  given : — 

Gallon!  per 
•oldler  dally. 

Cook-house,       ......  1 

Ablution  rooms  and  baths,        ....  4 

Cleaning  barracks,         .....  2*25 

Wash-house  and  married  people,  .  .  .  2*5 


9*75 

I  have  measured  the  water  used  in  several  cases ;  the  following  was  tlie 
amount  used  by  a  man  in  the  middle  class,  who  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  type 
of  a  cleanly  man  belonging  to  a  fairly  clean  household  : — 

Gallons  dailj  per 
one  person. 

Cooking,     ......  -75 

Fluids  as  drink  (water,  tea,  coffee),  .  *33 
Ablution,  including  a  daily  sponge-bath,  which  I 
took  2  J  to  3  ^ons,    .  .  .  / 

Share  of  utensil  and  house-washing  ,  .  .  3 

Share  of  clothes  (laundry)  washing  estimated,  3 


12 

Tl^iese  Molts  are  tolerably  accordant  with  the  Dublin  experiments,  if  we 
remember  that  with  a  laige  household  there  is  economy  of  water  in  washing 
utensili  and  cloihes,  and  tiiat  the  number  of  wives  and  children  in  a  regiment 


^Bepok  by  Mr  Pole. 
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is  not  great  In  poor  families,  who  draw  water  from  wells,  I  have  found  the 
amount  to  vary  from  2  to  4  gallons  per  head,  but  then  there  was  certainly  not 
perfect  cleanliness. 

Mr  Bateman*  states  that  in  a  group  of  cottages  with  82  inmates,  the  daily 
average  amount  was  7^  gallons  per  head,  and  in  another  group  5  gallons  per 
head.  Dr  Letheby  found  in  the  poor  houses  in  the  city  of  London  the  amount 
to  be  5  gallons,  t  In  experiments  in  model  lodging-houses,  Mr  Muir  states 
that  7  ^llons  daily  were  used.  J  Mr  Easton,  in  his  own  house  in  London, 
found  he  used  about  12  gallons  per  head,  of  which  about  5  were  for  closets, 
leaving  7  for  other  uses;  but  I  infer  that  the  laundry  washing  was 
not  included.  In  the  convict  prison  at  Portsmouth,  where  there  are  water- 
closets,  and  each  prisoner  has  a  general  bath  once  a  week,  the  amount  is  11 
gallons  (Wilson). 

In  several  of  the  instances  just  referred  to,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  amount  of  cleanliness  was  equal  to  what  would  be  expected  in  the  higher 
ranks.  In  most  instances  quoted  no  general  baths  were  used ;  but  it  is  now 
becoming  so  common  in  England  to  have  bath-rooms,  that  it  is  said  they  are 
often  put  even  in  eight-roomed  houses.  A  general  bath  for  an  adult  requires, 
with  the  smallest  adult  bath  (/.e.,  only  4  feet  long  and  1  foot  9  inches  wide), 
38  gallons,  and  many  baths  will  contain  50  to  60  gallons.  A  good  shower- 
bath  will  deliver  3  to  6  gallons.  Greneral  baths  used  only  once  a-week  will 
add  5  or  6  gallons  per  head  to  the  daily  consumption. 

I  believe  we  may  safely  estimate  that  for  personal  and  domestic  use,  without 
baths,  12  gallons  perheacl  daily  should  be  given  as  a  usual  minimum  supply ; 
and  with  baths  and  perfect  cleanliness,  16  gallons  should  be  allowed.  This 
makes  no  allowance  for  water-closets  or  for  unavoidable  waste.  If  from  want 
of  supply  the  amount  of  water  must  be  limited,  4  gallons  daily  per  head  for 
adults  is  probably  the  least  amount  which  ought  to  be  used,  and  in  this  case 
there  could  not  bo  daily  washing  of  the  whole  body,  and  there  must  be  in- 
sufficient change  of  under-clothing. 

If  public  baths  are  used  the  amount  must  be  greatly  increased.  The  largest 
baths  the  world  has  seen  (those  of  Ancient  Rome)  demanded  a  supply  of 
water  so  great  as,  according  to  Leslie's  calculations,  to  raise  the  daily  average 
per  head  to  at  least  300  gallons. 

Amount  for  Water*Clo8ets, 

The  common  arrangements  with  cisterns  allow  any  quantity  of  water  to  be 
poured  down,  and  many  engineers  consider  that  the  cliief  waste  of  water  is 
owing  to  water-closets.  In  some  districts,  by  attention  to  this  point,  the  con- 
sumption has  been  greatly  reduced ;  in  one  case  from  30  to  18,  and  in  another 
from  20  to  12  gallons  per  head.  It  has  not  yet  been  precisely  determined 
what  quantity  should  be  allowed  for  water-closets.  Small  cisterns,  termed 
water-waste  preventers,  are  usually  put  up  in  towns  with  constant  water 
supply,  which  give  only  a  certain  limited  amount  each  time  the  closet  is  used. 
The  smallest  water-waste  preventer  holds  f  gallon,  but  this  is  too  little.  The 
better  kinds  hold  1  to  2  gallons ;  but  even  2  gallons  are  often  insufficient  to 
keep  the  pan  and  soil-pipe  perfectly  clean ;  the  water-waste  preventer  must  be 
sometimes  allowed  to  fill  again,  and  be  again  emptied  Considering  also  that 
some  persons  will  use  the  closet  twice  daily  and  sometimes  oftener,  and  that 
occasionally  more  water  must  be  used  for  thorougldy  flushing  the  pan  and 


•  On  "  Constant  Water  Supply,"  By  Messrs  Bateraan,  Beggs,  k  Rendle.  1867. 
fRepoH  of  the  East  London  Water  Bill  Committee,  1867.  Questions  2346  and  2347. 
:^  /bjd.  p.  6, 
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soil-pipe,  6  gallons  a-doy  per  head  should  probably  be  allowed  for  closets.  In 
this  particular  instance  a  false  economy  in  the  use  of  water  is  most  undesirable. 
Water  latrines  require  less ;  the  amount  is  not  precisely  known ;  the  experi- 
ments of  the  Koyal  Engineers  at  Dublin  give  an  average  of  5  gallons  per 
head,  but  it  is  considered  this  might  be  reduced. 

In  fixing  the  above  quantities,  viz.,  12  gallons  per  head  for  all  domestic 
purposes  except  general  baths  and  closets,  4  gallons  additional  for  general 
baths,  and  6  for  water-closets,  I  shall  be  considered  by  some  to  have  fixed  the 
daily  supply  too  high,  while  by  others  I  shall  be  accused  of  the  contrary  fault. 
1  have  endeavoured  to  base  it  on  facts,  and  do  not  think  I  am  much  in  error. 
It  is,  however,  necessary  to  make  some  allowance  for  unavoidable  waste,  and 
for  extra  supply  to  closets,  and  it  will  be  a  moderate  estimate  to  allow  3 
gallons  daily  per  head  for  this  purpose.    This  will  make  25  gallons. 

There  is  another  reason  for  believing  that  an  amount  of  about  25  gallons 
per  head  should  pass  from  every  house  daily  into  sewers,  if  sewers  are  used. 
It  is  that  in  most  cases  this  quantity  seems  necessary  to  keep  the  sewers 
jierfectly  clear,  though  in  some  cases,  no  doubt,  with  a  well-arranged  and  con- 
structed sewerage,  a  less  amount  may  suthce.  But  the  complete  clearage  of 
sewers  is  a  matter  of  such  fundamental  importance  that  it  is  necessary  to  take 
the  safest  course. 

A77iount  for  Animal/, 
From  experiments  conducted  in  some  cavalry  stables  in  1 866,  by  the  Royal 
Engineers,  the  War  Office  authorities  have  fixed  the  daily  sup])ly  for  cavalry 
hoises  at  8  giUlons,  and  for  artillery  horses  at  10  gallons  per  horse.  This  is 
to  include  washing  horses  and  carriages.  The  amount  seems  rather  smalL 
Of  course  the  amount  that  horses  drink  varies  as  much  as  in  the  case  of  men, 
and  depends  on  food,  weather,  and  exertion ;  but  if  a  horse  is  allowed  free 
access  to  water  at  all  times,  and  this  should  be  the  case,  he  will  drink  on  an 
average  6  to  10  gallons,  and  at  times  more.  In  the  mouth  of  October,  with 
cool  weather,  I  found  a  horse  16  hands  high,  doing  8  miles  a-day  carriage- 
work,  and  fed  on  com  and  hay,  drank  7^  gallons.  Another  carriage  horse 
drank  nearly  the  same  amount  In  a  stable  of  cavalry  horses,  doing  very 
little  work,  and  at  a  cool  time  of  the  year,  I  found  the  amount  per  horse  to  be 
6^  gallons.  The  amount  used  for  washing  was  3  gallons  daily.  In  hot  and 
duty  weather  the  quantity  for  both  purposes  would  be  larger.  For  washing 
a  horse  requires  at  least  1^  gallon,  and  twice  this  amount  if  he  is  washed 
twice  a<lay.  There  is  a  saving,  however,  if  grooms  wash  several  horses  in 
the  same  water.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  is  used  for  carriage-washing. 
On  the  whole,  including  carriage  washing,  &c,  16  gallons  i>er  horse  is  not  an 
excessive  amount.  A  cow  or  an  ox,  on  dry  food,  will  drink  6  or  8  gallons ; 
a  sheep  or  pig,  ^  to  1  gallon.  In  the  Abyssinian  expedition,  the  following 
was  the  emulation  for  the  daily  expenditure  of  water  per  head  on  ship- 


board : — 

Elephants,        .....  25  gallons. 

Camels,            .  10  „ 

Oxen  (large  draught),    ....  6  „ 

Oxen  (small  pack  animals),  ^ 

HoFses,            .....  6  „ 

Mules  and  pomes         ....  5  „ 


For  20  elephants  and  lOD  men,  50,000  gallons  were  put  on  board  for  a 
voyage  of  60  days.* 


•TUt  infoimatioik  mm  darived  from  Major  Holland,  Attsistunt  QuaTUrmoAUi-r^^Ti^T^) 
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Amounts  required  for  Municipal  and  Trade  Purposes, 

For  municipal  purposes  water  is  taken  for  washing  and  watering  streets,  for 
fountains,  for  extinguishing  fires,  &c.  The  amount  for  these  and  for  trade 
purposes  will  vary  greatly.  Professor  Rankine,*  who  gives  an  average 
allowance  of  10  gallons  per  head  for  domestic  purposes,  proposes  10  more  for 
trade  and  town  use  in  non-manufacturing  towns,  and  another  10  gallons  in 
manufacturing  towns.  Considering,  however,  the  comparatively  small  number 
of  horses  and  cows  in  towns  as  compared  with  the  human  population,  and  the 
frequent  rains  in  this  country  which  lessen  watering  of  streets,  these  quantities 
might,  perhaps,  in  most  cases  be  halved 

If,  now,  the  total  daily  amount  for  all  purposes  be  stated  per  head  of 
population,  it  will  bo  as  follows : — 

Oilloni. 

Domestic  supply  (without  baths  or  closets),  .  .  12 

Add  for  general  baths      .....  4 

Water-closets,       ......  6 

Unavoidable  Waste,         .  .  .  ,  .  3 

Total  house  supply,         .  .  .  .  .25 

Town  and  trade  purposes,  animals  in  non-manufacturing  town,  5t 
Add  for  exceptional  manufacturing  towns,  ...  5 

35 

In  India  and  hot  countries  generally,  the  amounts  now  laid  down  would 
have  to  be  altered.  Much  more  must  be  allowed  for  bathing  and  for  washing 
generally,  while  a  fresh  demand  would  arise  for  water  to  cool  mats,  punkahs, 
or  air-passages  by  evaporation.  In  Calcutta  it  is  intended  to.  supply  to 
Europeans  30  gallons  per  head,  and  to  natives  15  gallons  daily.  J 

In  Madras,  it  appears  to  Ix)  assumed  that  the  ultimate  amount  used  will  be 
20  gallons  per  head,  including  all  re6ident8i§ 

2.  Amount  Eequirsd  fob  Sick  Men. 

In  hospitals  a  much  larger  quantity  must  be  provided,  as  there  is  so  much 
more  washing  and  bathing,  {"rom  40  to  50  gallons  per  head  are  often  used. 
I  know  of  no  good  experiments  as  to  the  items  of  the  consumption,  but  I 
think  the  following  is  near  the  truth : — 

Gallons  dailf. 

For  drinking  and  cooking,  washing  kitchen  and  )  ^  a 

utensils,      .  .  .  .  /  ^ 

For  personal  washing  and  general  baths,  .  .  18  to  20 

For  laundry  washing,     .  .  .  .  5  to  6 

Washing  hospital,  utensils,  &c.,  .  .  3  to  6 

Water-closets,      .        .  .  .  .  10 


38  to  46 


It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  more  precise  data ;  possibly  the  amount 
for  closets  is  put  too  high,  but  not  greatly  so  when  all  cases  are  taken  into 
account 

*  Civil  Engineering,  1862,  p.  731. 

t  This  allowance  will  vary  m  every  case,  and  most  be  very  imcertaiu. 
t  Oordon*8  Anny  Hygiene,  p.  426. 

/  Jieport  by  Captain  Tuiloch  on  the  Drainage  of  MaAm,  \^ ,  ^* 
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The  daily  necessary  quantity  of  water  per  head  being  determined,  the  next 
points  are  to  collect,  store,  and  distribute  it 

1.  Collection. 

In  many  cases  collections  of  water  occur  naturally  in  the  depressions  of  the 
surface,  or  the  commingling  of  small  streams  forms  rivers.  The  collection  by 
men  consists  almost  entirely  in  imitating  these  natural  processes,  and  in 
directing  to,  and  finally  arresting  at  some  point,  the  rain  or  the  streamlets 
formed  by  the  rain.  The  arrangements  necessarily  differ  in  each  case. 
Eain-water  is  collected  from  roofs,  or  occasionally  from  pavements  and  flags, 
or  cemented  ground ;  in  hilly  countries,  with  deep  ravines,  a  reservoir  is 
sometimes  formed  by  carrying  a  wall  across  a  valley,  which  is  well  placed  for 
leceiving  the  tributary  waters  of  the  adjacent  hills,  or  on  a  flatter  surface 
trenches  may  be  arranged,  leading  finally  to  an  excavated  tank. 

The  collection  of  the  surface  water  which  has  not  penetrated  is  usually 
wmed  at,  but  it  has  been  proposed  by  Mr  Bailey-Denton*  to  collect  the  sub- 
soil water  by  drainage  pipes,  and  thus  to  accomplish  two  objects — ^to  dry  the 
land,  and  to  use  the  water  taken  out  of  it.  Below  the  siu^ace  the  water  is 
collected  by  wells,  shallow,  deep,  and  Artesian,  or  by  boring. 

With  respect  to  wells,  if  they  are  situated  near  a  river,  and  do  not  produce 
sufficient  water,  it  has  been  recommended  to  lay  perforated  earthenware  pipes 
parallel  to  the  river,  and  below  its  fine-weather  level,  in  trenches  not  less  than 
6  feet  deep,  and  filled  up  above  the  pipes  with  fine  gravel  The  pipes  end  in 
the  well,  and  water  passing  from  the  river  and  filtered  through  the  gravel 
passes  into  them.  The  American  tube-well  (Norton's  patent)  is  a  very  useful 
invention.  It  is  merely  a  small  iron  pipe  driven  into  the  ground  in  lengths 
by  means  of  a  "  monkey ; "  the  water  passes  through  small  holes  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  pipe,  and  is  drawn  up  by  a  common  or  double  action  pump 
according  to  the  deptLt 

All  these  matters  fall  within  the  province  of  the  engineer,  and  the  medical 
part  of  the  question  is  chiefly  restricted  to  the  consideration  of  the  purity  of 
the  water.  The  cleanliness  and  nature  of  the  surface  (lead,  zinc,  copper,  &c) 
on  which  rain  falls ;  the  kind  of  ground ;  and  of  cultivation ;  the  amount  of 
manuring ;  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  if  drainage  water  is  us^,  and  points  of 
the  like  kind,  have  to  be  considered  and  supplemented  by  a  chemical 
examination. 

Rain. — The  amatmt  of  water  given  by  rain  can  be  easily  calculated,  if  two 
points  are  known — viz.,  the  amount  of  rainfall,  and  the  area  of  the  receiving 
surface.  The  rainfall  can  only  be  determined  by  a  rain-gauge  (the  mode  of 
constructing  which  is  given  in  the  chapter  on  Practical  Meteorology)  ;  the 
area  of  the  receiving  surface  must  be  measured. 

Supposing  that  it  be  known  that  the  rainfall  amounts  to  24  inches  per 
annum,  and  the  area  of  the  receiving  surface  (say  the  roof  of  a  house)  is  50C 
square  feet ; 

Multiply  the  area  by  144  (number  of  square  inches  in  1  square  foot),  to 
bring  it  into  square  inches,  and  multiply  this  by  the  rainfalL  The  product 
gives  the  number  of  cubic  inches  of  rain  which  fall  on  the  house-top  in  a  year, 
or  in  any  time  the  rainfall  of  which  is  known.  This  number,  if  divided  by 
277-274,  or  multiplied  by  003607,  will  give  the  nimiber  of  gallons  which 


*  On  tbe  Supply  of  Water  to  Villages  and  Farms,  by  Mr  Bailey-Denton.  C.E. 
-  tin  the  Aflbantee  Sxpedition  the  tube  well  did  not  succeed,  as  it  got  dogged  «&\i<^ 
IBmmrA,  D,  Mome't  Meport,  Army  Medical  Reports,  voL  xv.  p.  247). 
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the  roof  of  the  house  will  receive  in  a  year  (viz.,  in  this  case  6232  gallons) ; 
or,  if  it  is  wished  to  express  it  in  cuhic  feet,  the  number  of  cubic  inches  must 
be  divided  bv  1728  (number  of  cubic  inches  in  a  cubic  foot),  or  midtiplied  by 
•00058, 

To  calculate  the  receiving  surface  of  the  roof  of  a  house,  we  must  not  take 
into  account  the  slope  of  the  roof,  but  merely  ascertain  the  area  of  the  flat 
space  actually  covered  by  the  roof.  The  joint  areas  of  the  groimd-floor  rooms 
wiU  be  something  less  than  the  area  of  the  roof,  which  also  covers  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  and  the  eaves. 

In  most  English  towns  the  amount  of  roof  space  for  each  person  cannot  be 
estimated  higher  than  60  square  feet ;  and  in  some  poor  districts  is  much  less. 
Taking  the  rainfall  in  all  England  at  30  inches,  and  assuming  that  all  is  saved, 
and  that  there  is  no  loss  from  evaporation,  the  receiving  surface  for  each  person 
would  give  935  gallons,  or  2^  gallons  a-day.  But  as  few  town  houses  have 
any  reservoirs,  this  quantity  runs  in  great  part  to  waste  in  urban  districts. 
In  the  country  it  is  an  important  source  of  supply,  being  stored  in  cisterns  or 
water-butts.  If,  instead  of  the  roof  of  a  house,  the  receiving  surface  be  a 
piece  of  land,  the  amount  may  be  calcidated  in  the  same  way.*  It  must  be 
understood,  however,  that  this  is  the  total  amount  reaching  the  ground ;  all 
of  this  will  not  be  available ;  some  will  sink  into  the  ground,  and  some  will 
evaporate ;  the  quantity  lost  in  this  way  will  vary  with  the  soil  and  the  season 
from  one-half  to  seven-eighths.  To  facilitate  these  calculations,  tables  have 
been  constructed  by  engineers,  f 

One  inch  of  rain  delivers  4*673  gallons  on  every  square  yard,  or  22,617 
gallons  (101  tons  by  weight)  on  each  square  acre.  J 

In  estimating  the  annual  yield  of  water  from  rainfall,  and  the  yield  at  any 
one  time,  we  ought  to  know  the  greatest  annual  rainfall,  the  least,  the  average, 
the  period  of  the  year  when  it  falls,  and  the  length  of  the  rainless  season.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  the  amount  of  ramf all  differs  very  greatly  even 
in  places  near  together. 

Springs,  Rivera, — It  will  often  be  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  determine 
the  yield  of  springs  and  small  rivers,  as  a  body  of  men  may  have  to  be  placed 
for  some  time  in  a  particular  spot,  and  no  engineering  opinion,  perhaps,  can 
be  obtained. 

A  spring  is  measured  most  easily,  by  receiving  the  water  into  a  vessel  of 
known  capacity,  and  timing  the  rate  of  filling.  The  spring  should  be  opened 
up  if  necessary,  and  the  vessel  should  be  of  large  size.  The  vessel  may  be 
measured  either  by  filling  it  first  by  means  of  a  known  (pint  or  gallon) 
measure,  or  by  gauging  it  If  it  be  round  or  square,  its  capacity  can  be  at 
once  known  by  measuring  it,  and  using  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  chapter  for 
measuring  the  cubic  amount  of  air  in  rooms.  The  capacity  of  the  vessel  in 
cubic  feet  may  be  brought  into  gallons  if  desirable,  by  multiplying  by  6*23. 
If  a  tub  or  cask  only  be  procurable,  and  if  there  is  no  pint  or  gallon  measure 
at  hand,  the  following  rule  may  be  useful : — 

Take  the  bung  diameter  in  inches,  by  measuring  the  circumference  at  the 
bung,  dividing  by  3*1416,  and  making  an  allowance  for  the  thickness  of  the 
staves;  square  the  bung  diameter,  and  multiply  by  39.  Take  the  head 
diameter  by  direct  measurement,  and  square  it,  and  midtiply  by  25.  Multiply 


*  9  square  feet  —  1  square  yard.  I  Square  yardii  x  -0002067  —  acres. 
4840  square  yards  —  1  square  acre.  Lineal  feet     x     *00019  »  miles. 

640  square  acres  —  1  square  mile.  I 
t  Beardmore's  Manual  of  Hydrology,  p.  61. 

t  To  bring  cubic  inches  into  gallons,  multiply  by  40  and  divide  by  11,091,  or  multiply  at 
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one  diameter  by  the  other,  and  the  product  by  26.  Add  the  sums, 
and  multiply  by  the  length  of  the  cask ;  then  multiply  by  000031473,  and 
the  result  is  given  in  gallons.* 

When  it  is  required  to  ascertain  the  yield  of  any  small  water-course  with 
some  nicety,  it  is  the  practice  of  engineers  to  dam  up  the  whole  stream,  and 
convey  the  water  by  some  artificial  channel  of  known  dimensions. 

1.  A  wooden  trough  of  a  certain  length,  in  which  the  depth  of  water  and 
the  time  which  a  float  takes  to  pass  from  one  end  to  the  other  is  measured. 

2.  A  sluice  of  known  size,  in  which  the  difference  of  level  of  the  water 
above  and  below  the  sluice  is  measuredf 

3.  A  weir  formed  by  a  plank  set  on  edge,  over  which  the  water  flows  in  a 
thin  sheets  and  the  difference  of  level  is  measured  between  the  top  of  the 
plank  and  the  surface  of  the  still  water  above.  Then  by  means  of  a  table  the 
amount  of  water  delivered  per  minute  is  read  off.  The  weir  must  be  formed  of 
very  thin  board  and  be  perfectly  level ;  a  plumb-line  has  generally  to  be  used.  I 

The  same  object  may,  however,  be  attained  with  sufficient  accuracy 
for  the  purposes  of  the  medical  officer  by  selecting  a  portion  of  the  stream 
where  the  channel  is  pretty  uniform,  for  the  length  of,  say  not  less  than 
12  or  15  yards,  and  in  the  course  of  which  there  are  no  eddies.  Take 
the  bread^  and  the  average  depth  in  three  or  four  places,  to  obtain  the 
sectional  area.  Then,  dropping  in  a  chip  of  wood,  or  other  li^lit  object,  notice 
how  long  it  takes  to  float  a  certain  distance  over  the.  portion  of  channel 
chosen.  From  this  can  be  got  the  surface  velocity  per  second,  which  is 
greater  of  course  than  the  bottom  or  the  mean  velocity.  Take  four-fifths  of 
the  surface  velocity  (being  nearly  the  proportion  of  mean  to  surface  velocity), 
and  midtiply  by  the  sectional  area.  The  residt  will  be  the  yield  of  the 
stream  per  second. 

It  may  sometimes  be  worth  while,  if  labour  be  at  hand,  to  remove  some  of 
the  irregularities  of  the  channel,  or  even  to  dig  a  new  one  across  the  neck  of 
a  bend  in  the  course  of  the  stream. 

The  yield  of  a  spring  or  small  river  should  be  determined  several  times, 
and  at  different  periods  of  the  day. 

Wells, — The  yield  of  wells  can  only  be  known  by  pumping  out  the  water 
as  far  as  can  be  done,  and  noticing  the  length  of  time  required  for  refilling. 
In  cases  of  copious  flow  of  water,  a  steam-engine  \s  necessary  to  make  any 
impression ;  but^  in  other  cases,  pumping  by  hand  or  horse  labour  may  be 

*  Netbif  8  Practical  MeDflnration,  1859,  p.  809.  Another  mle,  applicable  to  common  forms 
of  caaks  it  to  multiply  the  cabe  of  the  diagonal  by  0*00225  ;  the  cul>e  of  the  diagonal  is  got  by 
adding  the  iQvare  of  half  the  anm  of  the  diameters  to  the  souare  of  half  the  length ;— then 
this  sum  multiplied  bj  its  square  root  gives  the  cube  of  the  aiagonal.  This  and  many  other 
mfol  ealcQl^boni  can  be  Tery  conTen&itly  done  by  means  of  the  common,  or  carpenter's, 


t  DiM^arge  qf  water  tknmgh  a  sluice. — Multiply  breadth  of  opening  by  the  height ;  this 
girea  the  aree  of  the  sluice. 

Dieekae^^Ofta,  multiplied  ftv  Jive  timee  the  equate  root  of  head  of  water  in  feet.—T\\Q 
haed  of  water  is  the  diiferenoe  of  level  of  the  water  above  and  below  the  dam,  if  the  sluice  be 
cotiiely  under  tlie  lower  level ;  or  the  height  of  the  upper  level  above  the  centre  of  the 
opening,  if  the  duice  be  abore  the  lower  level. 

X  Dmheurge  of  water  over  a  weir  1  foot  in  length.^lt  the  weir  is  more  or  less  than  a  foot, 
mutipl  J  the  quantity  in  the  table  opposite  the  given  depth  by  the  length  of  the  weir  in  feet, 
ordedmaU  of  a  foot 


Defth  UBtag  OiacharKe  per 

w.  teekea.  minnte. 

I        .  .  170  cubic  feet 

r        .  .      4;82  „  „ 

la         •  •      o'o4  ' 

r  .  18-w 


Depth  falling  I>lscharf(e  per 

OTer,  inches.  minure. 

2k        .  .  19*70  cubic  feet. 

8  .  .  26-62  „  „ 

8i        .  .  33-22  „  „ 

4  .  .  4071 


nm,  If  the  weir  meaaure  1  foot^  and  the  depth  ofwuter  falling  over  be  2  inches,  the 
iiJMd  al  aooe^  rU,  IS-^  eabic  feet,  or  84-9  gallons  per  minute. 
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sufficient  perceptibly  to  depress  the  water,  and  then,  if  the  quantity  taken  out 
be  measuml,  and  the  time  taken  for  refilling  the  well  be  noted,  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  yield. 

Permanence  of  Supply. — It  is  obvious  that  the  permanence  of  the  supply 
of  a  spring  or  small  stream  may  often  be  of  the  greatest  moment  in  the  case 
of  an  encampment,  or  in  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  station. 

In  the  first  place,  evidence  shoidd,  when  available,  be  obtained.  If  no 
evidence  can  be  got,  and  if  the  amount  and  period  of  rain  be  not  known,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  safe  conclusion.  The  country  which  forms 
the  gathering  ground  for  the  springs  or  rivers  should  be  considered.  If  there 
be  an  extensive  background  of  hills,  the  springs  towards  the  foot  of  the  hills 
will  probably  be  permanent  In  a  flat  country  the  permanency  is  doubtful, 
unless  there  be  some  evidence  from  the  temperature  of  the  spring  that  the 
water  comes  from  some  depth.  In  limestone  regions  springs  are  often  fed 
from  subterranean  reservoirs,  caused  by  the  gradual  solution  of  the  rocks  by 
the  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid ;  and  such  springs  are  very  permanent 
In  the  chalk  districts  there  are  few  springs  or  streams,  on  account  of  the 
porosity  of  the  soil,  unless  at  the  point  the  level  be  considerably  below  that 
of  the  country  generally.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  sandstone  formations, 
both  old  and  new ;  but  deep  wells  in  the  sandstone  often  yield  largely,  as  the 
permeable  rocks  form  a  vast  reservoir.  In  the  granitic  and  trap  districts, 
small  streams  are  liable  to  great  variations,  unless  fed  from  lakes ;  springs  are 
more  permanent  when  they  exist,  being  perhaps  fed  from  large  collections  or 
lochs. 

2.  Storage. 

The  amount  of  storage  required  will  depend  on  circumstances,  viz.,  the 
amount  used,  and  the  ease  of  replenishing.  It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  calculate 
the  space  required  when  these  conditions  are  known,  in  this  way: — The 
number  of  gaUons  required  daily  for  the  whole  population  must  be  divided  by 
6-23  to  bring  into  cubic  feet,  and  midtiplied  by  the  number  of  days  which 
the  storage  must  last  j  the  product  is  the  necessary  size  of  the  reservoir  in 
cubic  feet 

Many  waters,  particularly  rain  water,  must  be  filtered  through  sand  before 
they  pass  into  small  cistems,  and  the  filter  shoidd  be  cleaned  every  three  or 
four  months.  Fig.  1.  is  a  single  filter  recommended  by  the  Barrack  Com- 
mission. * 

A  double  filter  can  be  made  by  having  a  second  chamber. 

Whatever  be  the  size  of  the  reservoir,  it  shoidd  be  kept  carefully  clean, 
and  no  possible  source  of  contamination  should  be  permitted.  In  the  largo 
reservoirs  for  town  supply,  the  water  is  sometimes  rendered  impure  by  floods 
washing  surface  refuse  into  them,  or  by  substances  being  thrown  in.  In  fact, 
in  some  cases,  water  pure  at  its  source  becomes  impure  in  the  reservoirs. 

Some  large  cities  are  still  supplied  principally  by  rain  water,  as  Con- 
stantinople— where  under  the  houses  are  enormous  cisterns, — ^Venice,  and 
other  places.    Gibraltar  and  Malta  are  in  part  supplied  in  this  way. 

As  far  as  possible,  all  reservoirs,  tanks,  &c.,  should  be  covered  in  and 
Ventilated ;  in  form  they  should  be  deep  rather  than  extended,  so  as  to  lessen 
evaporation,  and  secure  coolness.  Though  they  should  be  periodically  and 
carefully  cleaned,  it  would  appear  that  it  is  not  always  wise  to  disturb  water 
plants  which  may  be  growing  in  them ;  some  plants,  as  the  Protococcus,  the 
Chars,  and  others,  give  out  a  very  large  amount  of  oxygen;  and  thus  oxidise 


*  Report  on  the  Meditemneui  BUUoika,  1^ 
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and  render  innocnons  the  organic  matter  which  may  be  dissolved  in  the  water 
91  volatilised  from  the  surface.*  Dr  Chevers  mentions  that  the  water  of 
some  tanks  which  were  ordered  to  be  cleared  of  water  plants  by  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  deteriorated  in  quality.  Other  plants,  however,  as  some  species  of 
duckweed  (Lemna  at  home,  Pistia  in  the  tropics),  are  said  to  contain  an  acrid 
matter  which  they  give  off  to  the  water.  It  would  be  weU  to  remove  some 
of  the  plant)  place  it  in  pure  water  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  try  by  experiment 


Kg.  1. 

whether  the  amount  of  organic  matter  in  the  water  is  increased,  or  whether 
any  taste  is  given  to  the  water.  Dead  vegetable  matter  should  never  find  its 
way  into,  or  at  any  rate  remain  in,  the  reservoir. 

Whenever  a  reservoir  is  so  large  that  it  cannot  be  covered  in,  a  second 
smaller  covered  tank,  capable  of  holding  a  few  d&jB*  supply,  might  be  pro- 
Tided,  and  this  might  be  fitted  with  a  filter,  through  which  the  water  of  the 
krge  reservoir  might  be  led  as  required. 

When  tanks  are  large  they  are  made  of  earth,  stones,  or  masonry ;  if  mortar 
be  used,  it  should,  as  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  reservoirs,  be  hydraulic,  so 
that  it  may  not  be  acted  on  by  the  water. 

The  materials  of  small  reservoirs  and  cisterns  are  stone,  cement,  brick,  slate, 
tiles,  lead,  zinc,  and  iron.  Of  these  slate  is  the  best,  but  it  is  rather  liable  to 
leakage,  and  must  be  set  in  good  cement ;  common  mortar  must  not  be  used 
for  stone  or  cement^  as  lime  is  taken  up  and  the  water  becomes  hard.  Leaden 
dstema,  as  in  the  case  of  leaden  pipes,  may  yield  lead  to  water,  and  should  be 
used  as  little  as  possible,  or  should  be  protected.  Lead  cisterns  are  often 
eonoded  by  mud  or  mortar,  even  when  no  lead  ia  dissolved  in  the  water. 
Iron  dstems  and  pipes  are  often  rapidly  eaten  away ;  they  are  now  sometimes 
protected  by  being  covered  inside  with  Portland  cement  or  with  a  vitreous 
glaza  Crease's  patent  cement  is  a  very  useful  covering.  Perhaps  Barfi'^s 
prooeas  of  producing  the  magnetic  oxide  on  the  surface  of  iron  may 
be  utilised.  Iron  tanks  are  now  very  much  used.  They  must  be  covered,  and 
in  India  be  protected  from  the  sun.  Zinc  has  been  said  to  be  a  good 
■tterial ;  water  acts  a  little  upon  it,  but  generally  the  compounds  formed 
(bjdiated  oxide,  zino  ulmatef)  are  almost  insoluble.    Nevertheless,  it  is  said 


*C9emmiBArcbiv.  ftirPhyaiol  fJeflk.  1853. 
fFoBsugrivea,  Ann,  d'Hyg,  dan,  1864,  p.  hbl. 
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that  water  passing  through  zinc  pipes,  or  kept  in  zinc  pails,  may  produce, 
symptoms  of  metcdlic  poisoning.* 

Cisterns  should  always  be  well  covered,  and  protected  as  much  as  possible 
from  both  heat  and  light  Care  shoidd  always  be  taken  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  leakage  of  pipes  into  them.  A  common  source  of  contamination  ia 
an  overflow  pipe  passing  direct  into  a  sewer,  so  that  the  sewer  gases  pass  up, 
and  being  confined  by  the  cover  of  the  cistern,  are  absorbed  by  the  water ;  to 
prevent  this,  the  ove^ow  pipe  is  curved  so  as  to  retain  a  little  water  and  form 
a  trap,  but  the  water  often  evaporates,  or  the  gases  force  their  way  through  it; 
no  overflow  pipe  shoidd  therefore  open  into  a  sewer,  but  should  end  above 
ground  over  a  trapped  grating.t  A  cistern  supplying  a  water-closet  shoidd  not 
be  used  to  supply  cooking  and  drinking  water,  as  the  pipes  leading  to  the 
closet  often  conduct  closet  air  to  the  cistern.  Hence,  a  small  cistern  (water 
waste  preventer)  should  be  used  for  each  closet  Cisterns  should  be  periodi- 
cally and  carefully  inspected ;  and  in  every  new  building,  if  they  are  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  convenient  means  of  access  should  be  provided. 

Tanks  to  hold  rain-water  require  constant  inspection* 

Wells  .(which  are  really  reservoirs)  are  very  liable  to  contamination  from 
surface  washings  during  rains.  A  good  coping  will  often  prevent  this ;  but  if 
there  is  much  subsoil  soaking,  lining  with  iron  to  a  certain  depth,  or  covering 
with  brickwork  set  in  cement  for  a  sufficient  depth,  to  arrest  the  flow,  may  be 
desirable. 

3.  Distribution. 

When  houses  are  removed  from  sources  of  water  the  supply  should  be  by 
aqueducts  and  pipes.  The  distribution  by  hand  is  rude  and  objectionable,  for 
it  is  imposshle  to  supply  the  proper  quantity,  and  the  risks  of  contamination 
are  increased.  Some  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  Eoman  works  in  both 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires  were  undertaken  for  the  supply  of  water — 
works  whose  ruins  excite  the  astonishment  and  should  rouse  ^e  emulation  of 
modern  nations. 

The  plans  for  the  distribution  of  water  should  include  arrangements  for  the 
easy  and  immediate  removal  of  dirty  water.  This  is  an  essential  point,  for  in 
many  towns  where  houses  are  not  properly  arranged  for  small  families,  there 
are  no  means  of  getting  rid  of  water  from  the  upper  rooms,  and  this  incon- 
venience actually  limits  the  use  of  water,  even  when  its  supply  is  ample. 

The  supply  of  water  to  houses  may  be  on  one  of  two  systems,  intermittent 
or  constant  The  difierence  between  the  two  plans  is,  that  in  the  first  case 
there  is  storage  in  the  houses  for  from  one  to  three  days ;  while  in  the  latter  case, 
there  is  either  no  storage,  or  it  is  only  on  a  very  small  scale  for  two  purposes, 
viz.,  for  water-closets  and  for  the  supply  of  kitchen  boilers.  J  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  understood  that  the  constant  supply  does  not  mean  an  unlimited  sup- 
ply, nor  is  it  the  fact  that  the  water  in  the  house  pipes  is  always  in  direct 
communication  with  the  water  in  the  reservoirs.  On  the  contrary,  the  water 
to  the  houses  is  often  cut  off,  particularly  in  places  where  the  supply  is 
limited,  and  fittings  are  not  good,  and  there  is  great  waste. 

*  My  friend,  Dr  Orsborn,  of  Bitteme,  has  seen  several  cases  of  this  kind.  [In  some  cases, 
at  least,  water  left  in  the  so^^alled  galvanized  vessels  for  any  length  of  time,— a  good  many 
days,— tastes  strongly  of  zinc  salts.— F.  de  CI 

T  For  an  Instance  of  Typhoid  fever  produced  by  this  cause,  see  Lectures  on  State  Medicine, 
by  F.  dc  Chaumont,  ^.  76,  77. 

t  Much  valuable  evidence  on  the  constant  supply  may  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  House 
of  Commons  Committee  on  the  East  London  Water  Bills,  1867.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  diffi- 
cult the  definition  of  a  constant  supply  was  found  to  be.  The  difference  of  opinion  between 
engineers  on  the  desirability  of  a  constant  supply  is  shown  to  be  considerable.  The  statements 
/n  the  text  are  dr&wu  from  a  collation  of  this  evidence,  and  from  a  consideration  of  Mr  iiate- 
jnMn  'a  pamphlet,  mnd  miuiy  other  works. 


tli«*  iii'>j)>'clion  iiipl  clt'aiisin^^f  (^vcii  of  u  w^^ll-pluccil  cislt'in  will  iirvt  r 
'ily  <lnin',  aii<l  that  Avitli  all  ja'ccjuitioiis  the  chance^  of  cuiitainiiiatioii 
at  or  during  vSt(M*iige  arc  very  great.  As  regards  this  ])()iiit,  the  eunstiuit 
lias  a  very  great  sujieriority,  for  there  is  no  chance  of  contamination 
in  the  reservoir  or  in  the  pipes.  So  great  an  advantage  is  this  in  a 
point  of  view,  that  almost  all  those  who  have  paid  most  attention  to 
affairs  have  advocated  the  constant  system*  It  is,  however,  quite 
7  that  it  should  he  understood  what  the  constant  system  sometimes  is 
ace.  When  there  is  an  ahundance  of  water,  as  at  Glasgow,  the 
38  of  water  may  he  few,  but  when  water  has  to  be  economised,  the 
from  time  to  time  shut  off  from  the  house  pipes,  and  then  no  water 
procurable  for  hours.  This,  however,  is  avoided  as  much  as  possible 
Biy  time,  so  that  the  inconvenience  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  some 
;aiii,  in  order  to  economise  water,  a  throttle  or  ferule  is  intro(luce<l  into 
imunication  or  house  pipe,*  lessening  the  diameter  to  ^th  or  even  to 
an  inch,  or  smaller,  so  that  if  the  head  of  pressure  be  small  the  water 
ay  slowly,  and  sometimes  merely  dribbles.  In  other  cases,  a  meter  is 
I  pipe  communicating  with  several  houses ;  and  the  owner  of  the  houses 
ed  for  the  water,  and  this  leads  him  to  enforce  a  very  sparing  use  of 
all  these  ways  the  constant  system  may  tell  against  the  consumer ; 
a  the  other  hand,  great  waste,  leaking  fittings,  and  fraudulent  abstrac- 
water  (to  avoid  which  there  are  several  ingenious  contrivances)  tell 
the  company,  and  lead  to  a  depreciation  of  their  property.  Another 
B  also  sometimes  inflicted  on  the  company,  for  their  fittings  are  stolen, 
ides  the  loss,  an  enormous  waste  of  water  may  be  caused,  and  not  bo 
L  for  some  time. 

lite  of  all  these  difficulties,  the  system  of  constant  supply,  in  some 
r  other,  has  been  carried  out  in  about  150  towns  in  England  ;  f  and  the 
iEb  Water  Act  of  1871  has  now  ordered  constant  supply  for  London, 
nded  by  the  rate-payers,  and  if  proper  fittings  are  provided. 
Eoyiding  a  constant  supply,  certain  precautions  are  necessary.  The 
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a  specific  offence,  punished  summarily  by  imprisonment,  and  to  place  the 
sale  of  such  property  under  the  same  restrictions  as  in  the  case  of  Crown 
property. 

One  important  sanitary  advantage  of  the  constant  system  is  that,  in  order 
to  facilitate  inspection  and  detection  of  waste,  no  waste  pipe  is  allowed  to  open 
into  a  sewer,  but  it  is  always  so  placed  that  any  escape  of  water  can  be  easily 
seen  (the  so-called  warning  pipe).  The  great  evil  of  sewer  gases  being  con- 
ducted back  into  houses  through  overflow  pipes  is  thus  avoided.  Careful 
inspection  and  good  fittings  so  far  lessen  the  waste  of  the  constant  system, 
that  in  some  cases  less  water  is  used  than  under  the  intermittent  plan.* 

Some  engineers  have  proposed  what  may  be  called  a  compromise  between 
the  intermittent  and  constant  systems.  They  woidd  allot  to  a  house  of  a 
certain  size  and  population  a  given  daily  amount  of  water,  and  give  an  equal 
storage,  with  a  cistern,  and  would  then  deliver  through  a  tube  with  a  very 
small  orifice  an  amount  of  water  in  twenty-four  hours  just  equal  to  the 
storage.  In  that  way  the  day  would  commence  with  the  storage  of  the  nighty 
which  would  be  sufficient  for  the  morning  washing.  The  water  company 
could  not  lose  in  this  way ;  and  it  would  be  for  the  tenant  to  look  after  his 
fittings  if  at  any  time  he  found  himself  without  water.  The  objection  to  this 
plan  is  that  cisterns  are  reintroduced,  and  their  lessened  sLto  does  not  remove 
the  objections  to  them. 

If  the  constant  system  is  used,  a  good  screw  stop-cock,  available  to  the 
tenant,  should  be  placed  at  the  point  of  the  entrance  of  the  pipe  into  the 
house,  so  that  the  water  may  be  turned  off  if  pipes  burst,  or  to  allow  the  pipes 
to  be  empty,  as  during  frost  Every  precaution  must  be  taken  that  impure 
water  is  not  drawn  into  the  pipes  by  a  pipe  being  emptied  and  sucking  up 
water  from  a  distance,  t 

For  the  supply  of  a  very  large  city,  it  might  be  desirable  to  divide  the  city 
into  sections,  and  to  establish  a  reservoir  for  each  district,  holding  three  or 
four  days*  supply.  In  this  way  the  waste  of  one  section  woidd  not  take  away 
the ,  water  from  another.  In  some  instances,  people  in  one  part  of  a  town 
supplied  with  the  constant  system,  have  used  so  much  water  for  gardens  that 
other  parts  have  been  altogether  deprived  of  supply.  The  system  of  secondary 
reservoirs  would  not  only  lessen  this  chance,  but  would  make  it  possible  to 
ascertain  that  every  part  of  the  town  was  getting  its  supply.    The  number  of 


*  Evidence  of  Mr  Easton  in  the  Report  of  Committee  on  the  East  London  Water  Billi,  1867. 

t  The  Board  of  Trade  issued  a  Minute  in  1872  laying  dovm  regulations  and  defining  the 
kind  of  fittings  and  arrangements  for  London ;  the  following  are  the  principal  points  :  lead 
pipes  to  be  of  certain  strength  (if  internal  diameter  is  g  in.,  ^  in.,  |  in.,  |  in.,  1  in.,  Ij  in., 
the  respective  weights  per  lineal  yard  are  to  be  5  lb.,  6  lb.,  7^  Id.,  9  lb.,  12  lb.,  16  lb.). 
Every  pipe  in  contact  with  the  ground  to  he  of  lead ;  each  house  to  have  a  communication  pipe, 
but  only  one,  unless  an  owner  has  it  for  a  block  of  houses  ;  connection  of  every  communication 
pipe  to  be  b^  a  brass  screwed  ferule  or  stop-cock  with  a  clear  area  of  water  wav  equal  to  ^ 
inch,  every  joint  to  be  a  "  plumbing"  or  "wipe"  joint.  No  pipe  to  pass  throu|^h  an  ash-pit, 
manure  heap,  drain,  unless  it  cannot  be  avoiaed,  and  then  the  pipe  is  to  be  laid  m  an  exterior 
cast-iron  pipe  or  jacket ;  each  pipe  in  the  ^und  to  be  30  inclies  below  surface  ;  each  com- 
munication pipe  to  have  near  the  entrance  into  the  house  a  screwdown  stop-valve  ;  if  in  the 
ground  such  valve  to  be  protected  by  proper  cover  and  guard  box ;  every  cistern  to  be  water- 
tight, to  have  a  good  "  ball-tap no  waste-pipe  except  a  "  warning  pipe,"  and  such  waming 
pipe  to  be  so  placed  as  to  be  easily  inspected.  No  cistern  buried  in  ground  to  be  used ; 
wooden  cisterns  to  have  metallic  linings  ;  every  water-closet,  urinal,  or  boiler  shall  be  served  only 
from  a  cistern,  and  shall  not  be  in  direct  communication  with  the  water-pipes ;  closets  and 
urinals  to  have  water-waste  preventers;  every  *'do¥m  pipe"  into  a  water-closet  to  have  an  in- 
ternal diameter  of  not  less  than  1|  inch,  and  to  weigh  not  less  than  9  lb,  per  lineal  yard.  No 
bath  to  have  an  overflow  pipe  except  of  the  **  warning"  kind ;  the  outlet  must  be  distinct 
from  the  inlet,  and  the  inlet  shall  be  higher  than  the  highest  stand  of  the  water.  Lead  warning 
pipes,  of  which  the  ends  are  open,  and  which  cannot  remain  charged  with  water,  may  have 
the  following  minimum  weight ;  }  inch  diameter  to  have  a  weight  3 lbs.  per  yard  ;  j  in.,  5  lbs. ; 
Jin.,  71b8, 
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water  companies  in- London  has  in  fact  somewhat  this  effect,  but  the  subdivi- 
sbn  is  not  carried  far  enough. 

To  sum  up  the  comparative  sanitary  advantages  of  the  two  systems,  I 
believe  it  may  be  said  that  either  would  answer  if  perfectly  carried  out ;  but 
that  the  constant  system  is  safer,  especially  for  poor  houses,  as  it  leaves  no 
loop-hole  for  inattention  in  the  cleansing  of  cistems.  Only,  it  requires  that  the 
constant  system  should  really  fulfil  the  conditions  laid  down  for  it,  viz.,  it 
should  deliver  sufficient  water  and  at  all  times,  and  not  merely  delude  us  with 
a  phrase. 

In  both  plans,  the  water  is  conducted  from  the  reservoirs  in  pipes.  The  pipes 
are  composed  of  iron,  masonry,  or  earthenware  for  the  larger  pipes  or  mains, 
the  iron  being  sometimes  tinned  or  galvanised,  or  lined  with  concrete,  or 
pitched,  or  covered  with  a  vitreous  glaze,  such  as  that  patented  by  De 
Lavenant ;  for  the  smaller  pipes,  iron,  lead,  tin,  zinc,  tinned  copper,  earthen- 
ware, gutta  percha,  &c,  are  used. 

Bituminised  paper  pipes  were  sometime  since  brought  into  the  market, 
but  they  have  not  succeeded;  after  a  time  they  become  soft  Pipes  of 
artificial  stone  are  now,  it  is  said,  able  to  be  made.  Iron  ia  the  best  material 
for  the  larger  pipes,  and  iron  or  non-metallic  substances  for  the  smaller  pipes. 

Water  should  be  distributed  not  only  to  every  house,  but  to  every  floor  in 
a  house.  If  this  is  not  done,  if  labour  is  scarce  in  the  houses  of  poor  people, 
the  water  is  used  several  times ;  it  becomes  a  question  of  labour  and  trouble 
vergtis  cleanliness  and  health,  and  the  latter  too  often  give  way.  Means  must 
also  be  devised  for  the  speedy  removal  of  dirty  water  from  houses  for  the 
same  reasons.  In  fact,  houses  let  out  in  lodgings  should  be  looked  upon,  not 
as  single  houses,  but  as  a  collection  of  dwellings,  as  they  really  are. 

ACTION  OP  WATER  ON  LEAD  PIPES. 

There  are  more  discrepancies  of  opinion  on  this  subject  than  might  have 
been  anticipated. 

From  an  analysis  of  most  of  the  works,  the  following  points  appear  to  be 
the  most  certain  : — 

1.  The  waters  which  act  most  on  lead  are  the  purest  and  most  highly 
oxygenated;  also  those  containing  organic  matter,  nitrites  (Medlock),*^ 
niUateSyt  and  according  to  several  observers,  chlorides.  I  Besides  the  portion 
dissolved,  a  film  or  crust  is  often  formed,  especially  at  the  time  of  contact  of 
water  and  air ;  this  crust  consists  usually  of  2  parts  of  lead  carbonate  and  1 
part  of  hydrated  oxide.  The  mud  of  several  rivers,  even  the  Thames,  will 
eorrode  lead,  probably  from  the  organic  matter  it  contains,  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  any  lead  has  been  dissolved  in  the  water.  Bits  of 
mortar  will  also  corrode  lead. 

2.  The  waters  which  act  least  on  lead  are  those  containing  carbonic  aci(l,§ 
cdcimn  carbonate,  calcium  phosphate  (which  has  been  found  by  Frankland  to 


*Med1oek  attributes  the  greatest  influence  to  ammonium  nitrite  formed  from  on^anic  matter  ; 
Imd  nitrtte  ia  impidly  fonned,'and  carbonate  is  then  pro<luced  ;  the  nitrous  acid  being  set  fi-ee 
to  act  on  another  portion  of  lead.   The  ammonium  nitrite  exists  in  most  distilled  water. 

t  Plittifon  Hair  attributes  very  powerful  action  to  nitrates,  but  says  that  it  is  modified  or 
CfCB  amsted  by  the  presence  of  carbonates,  sulphates,  and  chlorides. 

tl^ittison  Huir  found  that  a  solution  of  sulphate  or  chloride  of  ammonium  of  0-04  per 
floit.,  took  up  2*2  grains  per  nllon  after  exposure  to  lead  for  C05  hours. 

I  la  a  late  paper,  M.  Lanstois  (Rec.  de  Mem.  de  Med.  Mill,  1865,  p.  412)  attributes  a  ^i-ent 
MMB  OD  leadto  the  carbonic  acid,  but  states  that  the  carbonate  of  lime  entirely  protA&cta  Vu&d, 
UfttkHjj  as  I  nndentaad  him,  hjr  rendering  the  carbonic  add  inactive. 
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have  a  great  protectiye  power),  and  in  a  less  degree,  calcium  sulphate;  and, 
perhaps,  in  a  still  less  degree,  magnesian  salts,  and  the  alkaline  phosphates ;  * 
but  it  has  been  said  that  perfectly  pure  water,  containing  no  gases,  has  no 
action  on  lead.  The  deposit  which  frequently  coats  the  lead  consists  of 
carbonate,  phosphate,  and  sulphate,  of  lead,  calcium,  and  magnesium,  if  the 
water  have  contained  these  salts,  and  lead  chloride,  f 

3.  From  the  observations  of  Graham,  Hofmann,  and  Miller,  the  protactive 
influence  of  carbonic  acid  gas  appears  to  be  very  great ;  a  difficultly  soluble 
lead  carbonate  is  formed.  However,  a  very  great  excess  of  free  carbonic  acid 
may  dissolve  this.  This  has  perhaps  led  to  the  statement  that  carbonic  acid 
counteracts  the  preservative  effects  of  the  salts.  I  Water  charged  with  carbonic 
acid  under  pressure  has  a  very  marked  solvent  action  on  lead  (Pattison  Muir). 

Other  substances  may  find  their  way  into  water,  which  may  act  on  lead — 
as  v^table  and  fatty  acids,  arising  from  fruits,  vegetables,  &c,  or  sour  milk 
or  cider,  &c. 

4.  The  lead  itself  is  more  easily  acted  upon  if  other  metals,  as  iron,  zinc,  or 
tin,  are  in  juxta-postition ;  galvanic  action  is  produced.  Bending  lead  pipes 
against  the  grain,  and  thus  exposing  the  structure  of  the  metal,  also  increases 
the  risk  of  solution ;  zinc  pipes,  into  the  composition  of  which  lead  often 
enters,  yield  lead  in  large  quantities  to  water,  and  this  has  been  especially  the 
case  with  the  distilled  water  on  board  ships. 

AMOUNT  OF  DISSOLVED  LEAD  WHICH  WILL  PRODUCE  8TMPT0KS  OF  POISONING. 

Dr  Angus  Smith  refers  to  cases  of  lead  paralysis  in  which  as  little  asy^th 
of  a  grain  per  gallon  was  in  the  water.  Adams  also  ("  Trans,  of  the  American 
Medical  Society,"  1852,  p.  163)  speaks  of  y^th  of  a  grain  causing  poisoning. 
Graham  speaks  of  yth  of  a  grain  per  gallon  as  being  innocuous.  Angus 
Smith  says  that  ^th  of  a  grain  per  gallon  may  affect  some  persons,  while 
-^th  of  a  grain  per  gallon  may  be  required  for  others.§  But  it  is  difficult  to 
prove  it  may  not  at  some  time  have  been  more  than  this.  Calvert  found  that 
water  which  had  been  decidedly  injurious  in  Manchester  contained  from  -j^th 


In  the  celebrated  case  of  the  poisoning  of  Louis  Philippe's  family 
at  Claremont,  the  amount  of  lead  was  -j^ths  of  a  grain  per  ^dlon;  this 
quantity  affected  34  per  cent  of  those  who  drank  the  water. 

The  water  of  Edinburgh  is  said  to  contain  only  j^th.  of  a  grain  per  gallon, 
which  is  not  hurtfuL|| 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  any  quantity  over  ^\yth  of  a  grain  per 
gallon  should  be  considei^  dangerous,  and  that  some  persons  may  even  be 
affected  by  less  quantities.ir 


The  chief  moans  which  have  been  proposed  are : — 

(a)  Lining  with  tin.    Calvert's  experiments**  show  that  extra  tinned  and 


•  Report  of  the  Government  Commission,  1861,  p.  7. 
f  Lander  Lindssv,  Action  of  Hard  Water  on  LetLd,  p.  7. 
t  There  is  some  aiscrepaucy  of  opinion  as  to  the  action  of  the  chlorides. 
§  Wanklyn  adopts  ^th  of  a  gnim  per  gallon  as  justifying  rejection  of  a  water ^th  would 
probably  be  a  safer  limit. 
II  Chemical  News,  September  28, 1861. 

f  See  &)80  T»vlor*8  Med.  Jurlsp.,  186.5,  p.  242 ;  and  opinions  of  Penny,  ibid.  p.  241. 
Chemical  ifey^n,  September  28^  1861, 
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ordinary  tiimed  lead  piping  both  gave  up  lead  to  the  pure  water  now  used  at 
Manchester. 

(b)  A  much  better  plan  is  by  having  a  good  block-tin  pipe  inclosed  in  a 
lead  pipe,  as  in  Haines'  patent  If  the  tin  is  good,  it  is  little  acted  on,  and 
the  strength  of  the  pipe  is  increased,  while  bends  and  junctions  can  be  made 
without  destroying  the  continuity  of  the  tin-* 

{c)  Fusible  metal,  viz.,  lead,  bismuth,  and  tin.  This  is  certainly 
objectionable. 

(d)  Bituminous  coating  (M'Dougall's  patent).  This  is  said  to  be  effectual, 
bat  I  am  not  aware  of  any  exact  experiments. 

(e)  Various  gums,  resins,  gutta  percha,  and  india-rubber.  These  would 
probably  be  efficacious,  but  I  am  ignorant  of  any  evidence  to  show  how  long 
they  will  adhere. 

(/)  Coating  interior  of  pipes  with  lead  sulphide  by  boiling  the  pipes  in 
sodium  sulphide  for  fifteen  minutes.  The  sodium  sulphide  may  be  made  by 
boiling  sulphur  in  liquor  sodse.    (Schwartz's  patent.) 

(^)  Eosin  and  grease  with  white  lead  (I)  has  been  proposed,  also  rosin  and 
anenic   Both  are  most  objectionable. 

(h)  Yamish  of  coal  tar.f 

8UB8TITUTES  FOR  LEAD  PIPES. 

Cast  and  wrought  iron  pipes  can  be  used,  and  Mr  Rawlinson  informs  me 
that  he  now  orders  no  others.  The  iron  can  be  glazed  internally.  J  Copper 
tinned  and  block-tin  are  also  employed,  and  both  are  excellent,  but  are  rather 
expensive.  In  some  cases  the  tin  is  eaten  through,  but  this  is  not  common.  § 
Zinc,  which  sj)eedily  gets  covered  with  an  insoluble  oxide,  can  be  used,  if  the 
water  contains  calcium  carbonate,  as  this  is  said  to  prevent  the  free  carbonic 
acid  from  dissolving  the  oxide.  Gutta  percha  and  bitumimsed  paper  pipes 
have  been  proposed,  but  at  present  are  not  in  much,  if  in  any,  use.  Artificial 
stone  has  also  been  employed 

SECTION  II. 
QUALITY  OF  DRINKING  WATER. 

Sub-Section  L — Composition. 

The  composition  of  water  is  of  importance  for  several  economic  purposes  ; 
for  certain  trades  which  require  careful  processes  of  washing  and  dyeing ;  for 
the  supply  of  engines,  &c  But  these  subjects  are  too  technical  to  be  dis- 
cussed  here,  and  I  have  restricted  this  chapter  to  the  quality  of  water  as  used 
for  drinking  purposes.  The  only  domestic  matter  of  importance  connected 
with  quality,  apart  from  drinking  and  cooking,  is  the  relative  amount  of  soap 
used  by  hard  and  soft  water  in  washing.  But  this  is  so  obvious  a  matter  that 
it  only  requires  to  be  alluded  to. 

*  The  composite  pipes  of  this  kind  made  by  Messrs  Walker,  Parker,  &  Co.  are  said  to  with- 
ttud  any  amount  of  torsion.  On  tiie  authority  of  Professor  Reynolds  (Manual  of  Health  for 
Ireland)  it  is  said,  that  lead  alloyed  with  3  per  cent,  of  tin  is  not  acted  upon  by  water ;  pipes  of 
tins  kind  ftppeu:  to  be  used  in  Dublin  and  in  Glasgow. 

t  iMder  Liiidaa  J, 'Action  of  Hard  Water  on  Lead,  p.  21. 

X  Iron  pipes  ooatod  Inside  with  Angus  Smith's  bituminous  varnish  are  a  good  deal  used. 
Ib  eipefiments  made  at  Netley  these  were  found  to  yield  a  distinct  taste  of  tar  to  the  water 
fora  eonsideimble  time ;  after  a  time,  however,  this  action  ceased.    Probably  BarfTs  process  of 
Pfododng  a  sarfaoe  of  magnetic  oxide  on  iron  will  come  into  use. 

i  I  havs  saeii  block  tin  pipe?  eaten  through  hy  water  at  Woolston,  apparenUy  in  coxisemx^we^ 

B 
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Owing  to  many  of  the  domestic  uses  of  water,  such  as  the  washing  of 
utensils,  the  supply  for  closets,  &c.,  not  requiring  a  very  pure  water,  it  has 
been  proposed  in  some  cases  to  supply  water  from  two  soimies — one  pure  for 
drinking  and  cooking,  the  other  impure.  This  requires,  however,  two  sets  of 
pipes,  and  involves  the  chance  of  mistake  between  two  waters ;  and  it  is  only 
likely  to  be  of  use  under  exceptional  circumstances. 

Drinking  water  is  supplied  from  shallow,  deep,  and  Artesian  well  sources : 
rain,  rivers,  wells,  springs,  &c. 

Rain  Water, — ^As  it  faUs  through  the  air,  rain  becomes  highly  aerated 
(average,  25  cubic  centimetres  per  litre),  the  oxygen  being  in  larger  proportion 
than  in  atmospheric  air  (32  per  cent,  or  a  little  more) ;  carbonic  acid  consti- 
tutes 2^  or  3  per  cent  of  the  gas.  It  carries  down  from  the  air  ammoniacal 
salts  (carbonate,  nitrite,  and  nitrate),  and  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  in  small 
amount.  The  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  ammoniacal  salts,  nitrous  and 
nitric  acid,  is  •000985  grammes  per  litre.  In  towns  with  coal-fires  it  takes 
up  sulph\m)us  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  sometimes  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  sulphates  in  rain  increase,  according  to  Dr  Angus  Smith,*  as  we  pass 
inland,  and  before  large  towns  are  reached  ;  they  are,  according  to  this  author, 
"  the  measure  of  the  sewage  in  air  "  when  the  sulphur  derived  from  the  com- 
bustion of  coal  can  be  excluded,  but  in  this  country  the  exclusion  could  never 
be  made.  Free  acids  are  not  found  with  certainty,  according  to  Smith,  when 
combustion  and  manufactures  are  not  the  cause.  The  acidity  taken  as 
sulphuric  anhydride  was  equal  to  '0097  grains  per  gallon  of  rain  in  a  country 
place  in  Scotland,  and  1*0589  grains  in  Glasgow ;  in  Manchester  in  1870  it 
was  -8416,  and  in  London,  -2713  grains.  The  nitric  acid  in  Glasgow  was  as 
much  as  '1705  grains  per  gallon,  and  in  London  only  -06188.  Albuminoid 
ammonia  was  no  less  than  -326  parts  in  a  million  in  London  rain  (A.  Smith, 
op.  cit  p.  363).  Kain  also  carries  down  many  solid  substances,  as  sodium 
chloride,  in  sea  air ;  calcium  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  phosphate ;  ferric  oxide ; 
carbon.  It  almost  always  contains  also  a  little  nitrogenous  organic  matter, 
amounting  in  extreme  cases  to  as  much  as  *35  grains  per  gallon.  The  total 
amount  of  solids  (mean  of  5  analysesf)  is  0*032  grammes  per  litre,  or  2*24 
grains  per  gallon.  J 

Occasionally  mi(?roscopic  plants  of  the  lowest  order  (as  Protocoecus  pluvialis 
and  others)  are  presiBut 

Eain  also  often  becomes  very  impure  from  taking  up  substances  (lead,  zinc, 
&c.)  from  the  receiving  surface  on  which  it  falls,  and  it  also  often  carries 
down  portions  of  leaves,  &c.,  into  the  pijies  and  reservoirs,  which  slowly 
dissolve  in  it 

With  regard  to  rain  as  a  source  of  supply, — ^The  uncertainty  of  the  rainfall 
from  year  to  year,  the  length  of  the  dry  season  in  many  countries,  and  the 
large  size  of  the  reservoirs  whixih  are  then  required,  are  diiid vantages.  On  the 
other  hand,  its  purity  and  its  great  aeration  make  it  both  healthy  and  pleasant 
The  greatest  benefits  have  resulted  in  many  cases  (especially  in  some  of  the 

♦  Air  and  Rain,  1872,  p.  245. 

t  Quoted  by  Moleschott.  Phys.  der  Nahrungsmittel,  2d  edit.  p.  203. 

X  In  rain-water  collected  at  St  AlbanH,  in  the  middle  of  an  arable  field,  two  feet  from  the 
ground;  Frankland  found  as  much  as  8*58  parts  in  100,(K>0,  or  6*006  grains  per  gallon  ; 
mean  of  68  sample,  3  *86  parts  per  100,000.  or  2701  gr.  per  gallon.  From  the  roof  of  the  Land's 
End  Hotel  (Cornwall)  42*8  per  100,000,  of  which  one  half  was  chlorides. 

In  a  sample  from  supply  tank  in  officers*  quarters  at  Portland  I  found  47*95  gr.  per  gallon  of 
solids,  of  which  about  10  were  chlorides  ;  tne  organic  constituents  were  also  very  laige.  In 
another  sample,  gathered  as  collected,  32*55  total  solids  and  14  chlorides  ;  and  in  one  from  a 
pi^ie  leading  to  tne  cookhouse,  69*25  total  solids  and  15*2  chlorides.  In  a  sample  collected 
through  funnels  dintct  into  gUss  bottles,  the  solids  were  6*65  per  gallon,  of  which  4*9  were 
roJatUe,  cbitSy  ammomum  chloride,  itc.  [F.  de  C  ]  ' 
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West  Indian  IslandB)  from  the  use  of  rain  instead  of  spring  or  w^JI  water, 
which  is  often  largely  impregnated  with  earthy  salts.  In  all  places  where  the 
spring  or  well  water  is  thus  bad,  as  in  the  neutral  ground  at  Gibraltar,  rain 
water  should  be  substituted.  So  also  it  has  been  suggested  that  in  outbreaks 
of  cholera  anywhere,  the  rain  water  is  less  likely  to  become  contaminated 
with  sewage  matters  than  wells  or  springs,  into  which  organic  matters  often 
find  their  way  in  an  unaccountable  manner. 

Ice  and  Snow  Water. — In  freezing,  water  becomes  much  purer,  losing  a 
large  portion,  sometimes  the  whole,  of  its  saline  contents.  Even  calcium 
carbonate  and  sulphate  are  thus  got  rid  of.  The  air  is  at  the  same  time 
expelled.  Ice  water  is  thus  tolerably  pure,  but  heavy  and  non-aerated. 
Snow  water  contains  the  salts  of  rain  water  with  the  exception  of  rather  less 
ammonia.    The  amounts  of  carbonic  acid  and  air  are  very  snialL 

There  has  long  been  an  opinion  that  snow  water  is  unwholesome,  but  this 
is  based  on  no  reliable  observations.  In  Northern  Euroi)e,  however,  the 
poorer  classes  have  the  habit  of  taking  the  snow  lying  about  their  dwellings, 
and  as  this  is  often  highly  impure  with  substances  thrown  out  from  the  house, 
this  water  may  be  unwholesoma  It  has  been  conje<itured  that  the  spread  of 
cholera  in  the  Hussian  winter  in  1832,  was  owing  to  the  use  of  such  snow 
water  contaminated  by  excretions. 

Dew  has  occasionally  been  a  source  of  supply  to  travellers  in  sterile  regions 
in  South  Africa  and  Australia,  or  on  board  ship. 

Spring f  Well,  and  River  Water, — ^The  rain  falling  on  the  ground  partly 
evaporates,  partly  runs  off,  and  partly  sinks  in.  The  relative  amounts  vary 
with  configuration  and  density  of  the  ground,  and  with  the  circumstances 
impeding  or  favouring  evaporation,  such  as  temperatiu^,  movement  of  air,  &c. 
In  the  magnesian  limestone  districts,  about  20  per  cent  penetrates ;  in  the  new 
red  sandstone  (Triassic),  25  per  cent ;  in  the  chalk,  42  ;  in  the  loose  tertiary 
sand,  90  to  96. 

Penetrating  into  the  ground,  the  water  absorbs  a  large  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air  in  the  interstices  of  the  soil,  which  is  much  richer 
(250  times)  in  CO^  than  the  air  above.  It  then  passes  more  or  less  deeply 
into  the  earth,  and  dissolves  everything  it  meets  with  which  can  be  taken  up 
in  the  time,  at  the  temperature,  and  by  the  aid  of  carbonic  acid.  In  some 
sandy  soils  there  is  a  deficiency  of  CO^  and  then  the  water  is  also  wanting  in 
this  gas,  and  is  not  fresh  and  sparkling. 

The  chemical  changes  and  decompositions  which  occur  in  the  soil  by  the 
action  of  carbonic  acid,  and  which  are  probably  influenced  by  diffusion,  and 
perhaps  pressure,  as  well  as  by  temperature,  are  extremely  curious,*  but  can- 
not be  entered  upon  here.  The  most  common  and  simple  are  the  solution  of 
calcium  carbonate,  and  the  decomposition  of  calcium  and  sodium  silicate  by 
caibonic  acid,  or  alkaline  carbonates.  Salts  of  ammonia  also,  when  they 
exists  appear  from  Dietrich's  observations  to  have  a  considerable  dissolving 
effect  on  the  silicates. 

Fed  from  a  variety  of  sources,  river  water  is  even  more  complex  in  its  con- 
fltitation  than  spring  water ;  it  is  also  more  influenced  by  the  season,  and  by 
ciicamstancee  connected  with  season,  such  as  the  luelting  of  snow  or  ice, 
nins  and  floods,  &c.  The  water  taken  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  river 
has  been  found  to  differ  slightly  in  composition. 

The  general  result  of  solution  and  decomposition  is  that  the  water  of  springs 


*  TlMteare  given  in  detail  bjO.  Biscbof,  ** Chemical  and  Physical  Geology"  (CaveiidxfjVv 
8(Kfc«>'fl  edit.),  JfiH  roll  p.  2,eiseg.  ;  and  in  ''Watt'a  Dictionary  of  Chemistrv  •  AYl\d^i, 
CkmMryafOeologr,  by  Dr  Paul  ^  j  >  i 
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and  rivers  often  contains  a  great  number  of  constituents — some  in  very  small, 
others  in  great  amount  Some  waters  are  so  highly  charged  as  to  be  termed 
mineral  waters,  and  to  be  uni&t  for  drinking,  except  as  medicines.  The 
impurities  of  water  are  not  so  much  influenced  by  the  depth  of  the  spring  as 
by  the  strata  it  passes  through.  The  water  of  a  surface  spring,  or  of  the 
deepest  Artesian  well,  may  be  pure  or  impure.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
also  varies,  and  is  chiefly  regulated  by  the  deptL  The  temperature  of 
shallow  springs  alters  with  the  season ;  that  of  deeper  springs  ia  often  that  of 
the  yearly  mean.  In  very  deep  springs,  or  in  some  Artesian  wells,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  is  high. 

Tlie  substances  which  are  contained  in  spring,  river,  and  well  waters  are 
noted  more  fully  under  the  head  of  "  Examination  of  Water."  There  may 
bo  suspended  matters,  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal ;  dissolved  gases,  viz., 
nitrogen,  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  in  some  co&ea  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  carburetted  hydrogen;  and  dissolved  solid  matters,  consisting  of  lime, 
magnesia,  soda,  potassa,  ammonia,  iron,  alumina,  combined  with  chlorine, 
and  sulphuric,  carbonic,  phosphoric,  nitaric,  nitrous,  and  silicic  acids.  More 
infrequently,  or  in  special  cases,  certain  metals,  as  arsenic,  manganese,  lead, 
zinc,  and  copper  may  be  present 

The  mode  of  combination  of  these  substances  \a  yet  uncertain ;  it  may  be 
that  the  acids  and  bases  are  equally  distributed  among  each  other,  or  some 
other  modes  of  combination  may  be  in  play.  The  mode  of  combination  is 
umcdly  assumed  to  be  as  follows.*  The  chemist  determines  the  amount  of 
each  separate  substance,  and  then  calculates  the  combination  as  follows.  The 
chlorine  is  combined  with  sodium ;  if  there  is  an  excess,  it  is  combined  with 
potassium  or  calcium;  if  there  is  an  excess  of  soda,  it  is  combined  with 
sulphuric  acid,  or  if  still  in  excess,  with  carbonic  acid.  Lime  is  combined 
witii  excess  of  chlorine,  or  sidphuric  acid,  or  if  there  be  no  sulphuric  acid,  or 
an  excess  of  lime,  with  carbonic  acid.  Magnesia  is  combined  with  carbonic 
acid.  So  that  the  most  usual  combinations  are  sodium  chloride,  sodium  sul- 
phate, sodium  carbonate,  calcium  carbonate  (held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid), 
calcium  sulphate,  calcium  chloride  and  silicate,  and  magnesium  carbonate; 
but  the  results  of  the  analysis  may  render  other  combinations  necessary. 

Distilled  Water. — ^Distillation  is  now  very  largely  used  at  sea,  and  aflFords 
an  easy  way  of  getting  good  water  from  sea  or  brackish  water.  Almost  any 
form  of  apparatus  will  suffice,  if  fuel  can  be  procured,  to  obtain  enough  water 
to  support  life ;  and  if  even  the  simplest  appliances  are  not  attainable,  the 
mere  suspension  of  clean  woollen  clothing  over  boiling  water  will  enable  a 
large  quantity  to  be  collected.  At  sea,  salt  water  is  sometimes  mixed  with  it 
from  the  priming  of  the  boilers,  and  occasionally  from  decomposition  of 
magnesium  chloride  (probably),  a  little  free  hydrochloric  acid  passes  offl 
This  can,  if  necessary,  be  neutralised  by  sodium  carbonate. 

As  distilled  water  is  nearly  free  from  air,  and  is  therefore  unpalatable  to 
some  persons,  and  is  supposed  indigestible,  f  it  may  be  aerated  by  allowing  it 
to  run  through  a  cask,  the  bottom  of  which  is  pierced  with  fine  holes,  so  as  to 
expose  the  water  to  the  air.  Plans  for  aerating  the  water  distilled  from  sea 
water  have  been  proposed  by  Normandy  and  others,  and  are  used  in  many 
steamers.  Organic  matter,  at  first  ofi*ensive  to  taste  and  smell  in  distilled 
water,  can  be  got  rid  of  by  passing  through  a  charcoal  filter,  or  by  keeping 
three  or  four  days. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  no  lead  finds  its  way  into  the  distilled  water. 


*  Fresenms,  Quantitative  Analysis,  3rd  edit.  p.  481. 
f  By  $ome  even  dangerouB  (G^rardin), 
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Many  cases  of  lead  poisoning  have  occurred  on  board  ships,  partly  from  the 
use  of  minium  in  the  apparatus,  and  partly  from  the  use  of  zi?ic  pipes  contain- 
ing lead  in  their  composition. 

Comparaiive  Value  of  Spring^  River ^  and  Well  Water  as  Sources  of  Supply. 

This  depends  on  many  circumstances.  Spring  water  is  both  pure  and 
impure  in  different  cases ;  and  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  a  spring  is  not,  as 
sometimes  imagined,  a  test  of  goodness.  Frequently,  indeed,  river  water  is 
purer  than  spring  water,  especially  from  the  deposit  of  calcium  carbonate ; 
oiganic  matter  is,  however,  generally  in  greater  quantity,  as  so  much  more 
vegetable  matter  and  animsd  excreta  find  their  way  into  it.  The  water  of  a 
river  may  have  a  very  different  constitution  from  that  of  the  springs  near  its 
banks.  A  good  example  is  given  by  the  Ouse,  at  York ;  the  water  of  tMs 
river  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  millstone  grit  which  feeds  the  Swale,  the  Ure, 
and  the  ^id,  tributaries  of  the  Ouse ;  the  water  contains  only  9  grains  per 
gallon  of  salts  of  calcium,  magnesium,  sodium,  and  a  little  iron.  The  weUs 
in  the  neighbourhood  pass  down  into  the  soft  red  sandstone  (Yoredale  series) 
which  lies  below  the  millstone  grit;  the  water  contains  as  much  as  64*96 
grains,  and  even,  in  one  case,  96  grains  per  gallon ;  in  addition  to  the  usual 
salts,  there  is  much  calcium  chloride  and  calcium,  sodium,  and  magnesium 
nitrates.  Shallow  well  water  is  always  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion ;  it  is  the 
natural  point  to  which  the  drainage  of  a  good  deal  of  surrounding  land  tends, 
and  heavy  rains  will  often  wash  many  substances  into  it*  The  following  table 
is  given  by  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners  (Sixth  Report,  p.  129) : — 

Wholesome  i  \.  D^wdl^^ateV,       ]  ^^'y  P*^**^^^ 

I  3.  Upland  surface  water  )     a    l  y      i  x  i,i 
S    icioua  1     ^^"^  rain-^ater,    .  }  "»«<i«™tely  palatable. 
^  (  5.  Surface  water  from  cultivated  land,  .       .  \ 

  i  6.  River  water,  to  which  sewage  gains  access,  >  palatable. 

I  7.  Shallow  well  water,       .  .  .) 

SuB^vonoN  IL — Charactbrs  and  Classification  of  Drinking  Waters. 

The  general  characters  of  good  water  are  easily  enumerated  Perfect  clear- 
ness ;  freedom  from  odour  or  taste ;  coolness ;  good  aeration ;  and  a  certain 
degree  of  softness,  so  that  cooking  operations,  and  especially  of  vegetables, 
can  be  properly  performed,  are  obvious  properties.  But  when  we  attempt  a 
more  complete  description,  and  assign  the  amounts  of  the  dissolved  matters 
which  it  is  desirable  shoidd  not  be  exceeded,  we  find  considerable  difference 
of  opinion,  and  also  a  real  want  of  evidence  on  which  to  base  a  satisfactory 
judgment  At  the  Sanitary  Congress  held  at  Brussels  in  1853,  it  was  decided 
that  the  total  solids  ought  not  to  exceed  0*5  grammes  per  litre  ( =  35  grains  per 
gallon),  and  the  same  amount  had  been  previously  laid  down  in  the  "  Annuaire 
des  £anx  de  la  France  pour  1851  "  (p.  14) ;  but  this  statement  is  really  of  little 
use,  since  this  quantity  of  some  salts  would  be  hurtful,  of  others  harmless. 

Still,  an  hygienic  classification  or  enumeration  of  potable  waters,  based  on 
such  faicts  as  are  generally  admitted,  will  be  useful  I  have  divided  all  kinds 
ol  mXm  used  for  drinking  into  four  classes : — 

1.  Pure  and  wholesome  water. 

2.  Usable  „ 

3.  Suspicious  „ 

4.  Impure  „ 

*  Dr  Gunercm  (Dnblin  JonniaJ  of  Medical  Science)  cites  a  case  where  good  and  Wi^tXAt 
Mm  MMtaed  tnom  dUknnt  Jerek  in  the  same  well 
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And  the  following  description  will  define  these  terms : — 

HTOIENIC  CLASSIFICATION  OF  DRINKING  WATERS. 


Character  or 
Constltoent. 


CleameiB,  loa- 
tre,  and  aSra- 


Saipended  mat- 


Colonr,  .  . 

Taste,.  .  . 

Smell,    .  . 

SoUdt  Cdiisolv- 
ed):  Total, 

SoUda,  yolatile 
(capable  of 
being  db 
pated  by  red 
beaiX  .  . 


Chlorine,   .  . 


Nitrltea.  . 
Kitratea, . 


Ox]rg:enreqalred 
for  oxidiaable 
organic  mat- 
ter,detennlned 
by  permannra- 
nate  in  pre- 
sence of  acid. 

Ammonia:  free 
or  saline,  .  . 

Ammonia:  albn- 
minoid  or  or- 
ganic, .  .  . 

Hardness,  fixed. 

Metallic  con- 
tamination, . 

Hydrogen  or 
alkaline  sul- 
phides, <  . 

Hicroscoplechj 
racters,  . 


L  Pure  and 
Wholesome 
Water. 


Transparent, 
sparlding,  and 
well  aSrated. 


None  detectable 
by  the  eye. 


Coloorless. 

Palateble. 

None. 

Under  8grs.per 
gaL  (=114 
parts  per  mil.). 

Under  1  gr.  per 
gaL  (=14  parts 
per  mil.). 

Solids  on  incine- 
ration should 
scarcely  blac- 
ken. 

Under  1  gr.per 
gaL  (=14  parts 
per  mil.). 


Absent 
Absent  or  rery 
lUnt  trace. 

Under  0-07  grs. 
per  gal.  (=1 
part  per  mil.). 


Under  00014  grs. 
per  gal. (=0-03 
parts  per  mil.). 

Under  0-0056  gr& 
per  gal.  (=0*08 
parts  per  mlL). 

remark's  scale. 

None. 
Absent. 


Mineral  mat- 
ter: vegetable 
forms  with 
endochrome; 
large  animal 
forms;  no  or^ 
ganic  debris. 


S.  Usable 
Water. 


Transparent, 
•piu-kllng,  and 
well  aSiated. 


Absent  or  easily 
separable  by 
coarse  flltra- 
tlon  or  sub- 
sidence. 

Colouriess  or 
slightly  green- 
ish. 

Palatable. 

None. 

Under  80  grs. 

per  gaL  (=428 

parts  per  mil.). 
Under  8  gr&  per 

gaL  (=43  parts 

permiLX 
Solids  may  blac- 
ken a  little,  but 
no  (times  should 
be  given  off. 

Under  8  srrs.  per 
gal.  (=48  parts 
per  mil.). 


Absent. 
Present. 


Under  0*105  grs. 
per  gaL  (s=l-6 
parte  per  mlL). 


Under 0  0038  grs. 
pereaL  (=0-05 
parts  per  mil.). 

Under  0-0070  grs. 
per  gaL  (=0*10 
parte  per  mil.). 

Under4*aark's 
scale. 

Trace  of  iron. 

Absent 


Same  as  No.  1. 


8.  Suspicious 
Water. 


Turbid. 


Considerable. 


YeUowish. 


Any  marked 

ta»te. 
None. 

Above  80  grs. 
per  gaL  (=428 
parts  per  mil.). 

8  to  6  grs.  per 
gaL  (=48  to  71 
paitspermll.). 

Much  blacken- 
ing on  inci- 
neration or 
nitrous  fumes 
given  off. 

Above  8  grs.  per 
gaL  (=48  parte 
per  mil.). 


Present. 
Marked. 


Above  0-105  grs. 
per  gaL  (=15 
parte  per  mil.). 


Above  0*0085  grs. 
per  gal.  (=0*0.5 
parte  per  mil.). 

Above  0*0070  grs. 
per  gaL  (=0-10 
parte  per  miL). 

Above  4*  Clark's 
scale. 

Trace  of  iron. 

Absent 


Vegeteble  and 
animal  forms 
more  or  less 
pale  and  co- 
lourless :  orga- 
nic debris; 
fibres  of  cloth- 
ing, or  other 
evidence  of 
house  refuse. 


4.  Impure 
Water. 


Turbid  and  not 
easily  purified 
by  coarse  fil- 
tration. 


Large. 


Distinctly  yel- 
low or  any 
marked  colour. 

Any  marked 


Any  marked 
odour. 

Above  50  grs. 
per  gal.  (=714 
parts  per  mlL) 

Above  6  grs.  per 
gaL  (=71  parte 
per  mil.). 

Much  blacken- 
ing and  nitrous 
fumes  given 
off,  or  smell  of 
burnt  horn. 

Above  6  grs.  per 
gaU  (=86  parts 
permlL). 


Marked. 
Large. 


Above  014  grs. 
per  gal.  (=2-0 
parte  permit). 


Above  0-0070  grs. 
per  gal.  (=010 
parte  per  mil.). 

Above  0*0105  grs. 
per  gal  (=^15 
parts  per  mIL). 

Above  6*  Clark's 
scale. 

Any  metal  ex- 
cept iron. 

Present 


Bacteria  of  any 

kind :  Fungi ; 
numerous  vege- 
teble and  ani- 
mal forms  of 
low  types;  £pl- 
thella  or  other 
animal  strnc- 
tures;  evidences 
of  sewage;  ova 
of  parasites,  Ac. 


jrJX^**Fart§  per  mil'*  mean  **  Piiti  per  mUlIoo;*  equal  to  **  milligrammca  per  Utre.*^ 
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It  must,  of  course,  be  understood  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  above 
characters  shoidd  be  present  in  one  water  to  place  it  in  a  particular  class ;  nor 
would  it  be  right  to  condemn  a  water  for  one  character  alone.  Thus,  although 
any  marked  deviation  from  the  above  conditions  might  be  sufficient  to  remove  a 
water  from  class  1,  it  would  scarcely  be  fair  to  degrade  a  water  further  on 
account  of  its  mineral  characters  only.  On  the  other  hand,  a  marked  excess 
of  albuminoid  ammonia  and  of  oxygen  required  for  organic  matter  would  be 
fair  cause  for  condemning  a  water,  even  if  its  other  characters  were  good.  As 
it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  rigid  rules,  something  must  be  left  to  the  discre- 
tion and  judgment  of  the  observer. 

The  waters  belonging  to  the  first  and  second  class  may  be  used ;  those  of 
the  third,  or  suspicious  class,  should  be  well  filtered  before  distribution,  and, 
if  possible^  should  be  again  filtered  in  the  house.  A  purer  source  should  also 
be  obtained  if  possible,  and  sources  of  sewage  contamination  ascertained  and 
prevented. 

The  waters  of  the  fourth  class  should  be  entirely  disused,  or  only  be  used 
when  a  better  source  is  not  procurable,  and  means  of  purification  (see  page 
28)  should  then  be  systematically  resorted  to. 

Sub-Section  IIL — Origin  of  the  Impurities  ix  Drinking  Water. 

The  origin  of  the  impurities  in  water  may  be  conveniently  referred  to  four 
heads,  viz.,  1.  Substances  derived  from  the  source;  2.  Substances  added 
(luring  the  flow  of  the  water  in  rivers,  canals,  aqueducts,  or  other  conduits ; 
^  Impurities  caused  by  storage  in  reservoirs  or  tanks ;  and,  4.  Substances 
added  during  distribution  from  reservoirs  either  in  pipes  or  water  barrels,  or 
in  house  cisterns. 

1.  Impurities  of  Source. 

The  geological  formation  of  a  district  necessarily  influences  the  composition 
of  the  water  running  through  it,  though  it  is  impossible  to  tell  with  absolute 
certainty  what  the  constituents  of  the  water  may  be.  Formations  vary  greatly, 
and  the  broad  features  laid  down  by  geologists  do  not  always  suffice  for  our 
purpose.  In  the  middle  of  a  sandy  district,  yielding  usually  a  soft  water,  a 
hard  selenitic  water  may  be  found ;  and  instead  of  the  pure  calcium  carbonate 
water,  a  chalk  well  may  yield  a  water  hard  from  calcium  sulphate  and  iron. 
StiU  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a  short  summary  of  the  best  known  facts. 

1.  The  GranitiCf  Metamorphic,  Trap  Rock^  and  Clay  Slate  Waters, — 
Generally  the  granitic  water  is  very  pure,  often  not  containing  more  than  two 
to  six  grains  per  gallon  of  solids,  viz.,  sodium  carbonate  and  chloride,  and  a 
little  lime  and  magnesia.  The  organic  matter  is  in  very  small  amount.  The 
cby-«late  water  is  generally  very  pure,  often  not  containing  more  than  from 
three  to  four  grains  per  gallon.-  The  water  from  hard  trap-rocks  is  pure,  but 
if  the  trap  be  disintegrated  the  shallow  wells  sunk  in  it  are  of  course  liable  to 
be  fouled  by  surface  washings  or  soakage. 

2.  The  Water  from  Millstone  Grit  and  Hard  Oolite, — Like  the  granitic 
water  this  is  very  pure,  often  not  containing  more  than  four  to  eight  grains 
per  gallon  of  min^al  matters,  which  consist  of  a  little  calcium  and  magnesium 
tnlidiate  and  carbonate ;  a  trace  of  iron. 

3.  Soft  Sand-Boek  Waters, — ^These  are  of  variable  composition,  but  as  a 
mle  are  impure,  containing  much  sodium  chloride,  sodium  carbonate,  sodiiun 
sulphate^  iron,  and  a  little  lime  and  magnesia,  amounting  altogether  to  from 
thirty  to  eighty  grains  per  gallon.  The  organic  matter  may  be  in  lar^ 
imoim^ — toxxt  to  mght  graina  per  gallon^  or  even  more.  Somelmoa 
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waters  are  pure  and  soft,  or  wells  or  springs,  within  a  short  distance,  may 
vary  considerably  in  composition. 

4.  The  Loose  Sand  and  Gravel  Waters, — In  this  case  there  is  also  a  great 
variety  of  composition.  Sometimes  the  water  is  very  pure,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Famham  waters,  and  in  some  of  the  waters  from  the  greensand,  where  the 
total  solids  are  not  more  than  from  four  to  eight  grains  per  gallon,  and  consist 
of  a  little  calcium  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  silicate ;  magnesium  carbonate ; 
sodium  and  potassium  chloride ;  sodium  and  potassium  sulphate ;  iron,  and 
organic  matter.  The  last  is  sometimes  in  some  amount,  viz.,  '8  to  1*8  grains 
per  gallon.  In  tolerably  pure  gravels,  not  near  towns,  the  water  is  often 
very  free  from  impurity.  In  the  case  of  many  sands,  however,  which  are  rich 
in  salts,  the  water  is  impure,  the  solid  contents  amounting  sometimes  to  fifty 
or  seventy  grains  per  gallon,  or  more,  and  consisting  of  sodium  chloride, 
sodiimi  carbonate,  sodium  sulphate,  with  calcium  and  magnesium  salts.* 
These  waters  are  often  alkaline,  and  contain  a  good  deal  of  organic  matter. 
The  water  from  the  sands  in  the  "Landes"  (Southern  France)  contains 
enough  organic  matter  to  give  ague. 

5.  Waters  from  the  Lias  Clays  vary  in  composition,  but  are  often  impure ; 
even  217  grains  per  gallon  of  mineral  matters  have  been  found.  No  less  a 
quantity  than  88  grains  of  calcium  sulphate,  and  41  '8  of  magnesium  sulphate, 
existed  in  a  water  examined  by  Voelcker.f 

6.  The  Chalk  Waters, — The  pure,  typical,  calcium  carbonate  water  from 
the  chalk  is  very  sparkling  and  clear,  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  and 
contains  from  7  to  20  grains  per  gallon  of  calcium  carbonate,  a  little  magnesium 
carbonate  and  sodium  chloride — small  and  immaterial  quantities  of  iron, 
silica,  potassa,  nitric,  and  phosphoric  acids.  Sulphuric  acid  in  combination  is 
sometimes  present  in  variable  amount;  organic  matter  is  usually  in  small 
amount  This  is  a  good,  wholesome,  and  pleasant  water.  It  is  hard,  but 
softens  greatly  by  boiling.  J 

7.  The  Lhnestaiie  arid  Magnesian  Limestone  Waters, — These  are  also  clear, 
sparkling  waters  of  agreeable  taste.  They  differ  from  the  chalk  in  containing 
usually  more  calcium  sulphate  (4  to  12  grains,  or  even  more)  and  less 
carbonate,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  dolomitic  districts,  much  magnesium 
sulphate  and  carbonate.  Organic  matter  is  usually  in  small  amount  They 
are  not  so  wholesome  as  the  chalk  waters.  They  are  hard,  and  soften  less 
on  boiling. 

8.  The  Selenitic  Waters, — ^Water  charged  with  calcium  sulphate  (6  to  20 
grains,  or  even  more)  may  occur  in  a  variety  of  cases,  but  it  may  somijrlimes 
come  from  selenitic  rocks.  It  is  an  unwholesome  water,  and  in  many  persons 
produces  dyspepsia  and  constipation,  alternating  with  diarrhoea.  It  is  hard, 
softens  little  on  boiling,  and  is  not  good  for  cooking  or  washing. 

9.  Clay  Waters, — ^Very  few  springs  exist  in  the  stiff  clay  ;  the  water  is 
chiefly  surface,  and  falls  soon  into  rivers ;  it  varies  greatly  in  composition, 
and  it  often  contains  much  suspended  matter,  but  few  dissolved  constituents, 
chiefly  calcium  and  sodium  salts. 

10.  Alluvial  Waters, — (Alluvium  is  usually  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay.) 


♦  In  a  shallow  well  (20  feet  deep)  in  the  gravel,  near  Netley Abbey,  the  water  yielded  total 
solids  148*75,  of  which  were  chlorides  86 '80,  grains  per  gallon  ;  after  deepening  it  to  30  feet,  and 
passing  through  a  stratum  of  stiff  blue  clay,  it  gave  only  16*8  total  solids,  and  6*5  of  chlorides. 
[F.  de  C] 

t  In  a  well  from  Weedon  Barracks,  109  feet  deep,  sunk  in  blue  Lias,  I  found  91  grs.  per 
gallon  of  solids,  but  yery  little  oraanic  matter.   (F.  de  C.) 

t  Sometimes  the  water  drawn  m)m  the  upper  part  of  the  chalk  is  really  derived  from  ter- 
t/arjr  sand  lying  above  the  chalk.   The  water  contains  less  calcium  carbonate,  and  more 
sodium  carbonate  and  chloride,  and  may  be  ^iki^lin^ 
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Generally  impure,  with  calcium  carbonate  and  sulphate,  magnesium  sulphate, 
sodium  chloride  and  carbonate,  iron,  silica,  and  often  much  organic  matter. 
Occasionally  the  organic  matter  oxidises  rapidly  into  ni^tes,  and  if  the 
amount  of  sodium  chloride  is  large,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  water  had 
been  contaminated  with  sewage.  The  amount  of  solids  per  gallon  varies  from 
20  to  120  grains,  or  even  more. 

11.  Surface  and  Subsoil  Water, — ^Very  variable  in  composition,  but  often 
very  impure,  and  always  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  Heaths  and  moors, 
on  primitive  rocks,  or  hard  millstone  grit^  may  supply  a  pure  water,  which 
may,  however,  be  sometimes  slightly  coloured  with  vegetable  matter. 
Cultivated  lands,  with  rich  manured  soils,  give  a  water  containing  often  both 
organic  matter  and  salts  in  large  quantity.  Some  soils  contain  potassium, 
sodium,  and  magnesium  nitrates,  and  give  up  these  salts  in  large  quantity  to 
water.  This  is  the  case  in  several  parts  of  India,  at  Aden,'and  at  Nassick  in 
the  Deccan  (Haines).  In  towns  and  among  the  habitations  of  men,  the  sur- 
face water  and  the  shallow  well  water  often  contain  large  quantities  of  calcium 
and  sodium  nitrites,  nitrates,  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  chlorides.  The 
nitrates  in  this  case  probably  arise  from  ammonia,  ammonium  nitrite  being 
first  formed,  which  dissolves  large  quantities  of  lime.  Organic  matter  exists 
often  in  large  amount,  and  slowly  oxidises,  forming  nitric  acid  and  ammonia.* 
In  some  cases  butyric  acid,  which  often  unites  with  lime,  is  also  formed. 

12.  Marsh  Water. — ^This  always  contains  a  large  amount  of  vegetable 
oi'ganic  matter;  it  is  not  xmusual  to  find  from  12  to  40  grains,  and  in  some 
cases  even  more.  Suspended  organic  matter  lb  also  common.  The  salts  are 
variable.  A  little  calcium  and  sodium,  in  combination  with  carbonic  and 
sulphuric  acids  and  chlorine  are  the  most  usuaL  Of  course,  if  the  marsh  is 
a  salt  one,  the  mineral  constituents  of  sea-water  are  present  in  varying  pro- 
portions. 

13.  Water  from  Grave-yards, — Ammonium  and  calcium  nitrites  and 
nitrates,  and  sometimes  fatty  acids,  and  much  organic  matter.  Lefort  found 
a  well  of  water  at  St  Didier,  more  than  330  feet  from  a  cemetery,  to  be 
largely  contaminated  with  ammoniacal  salts  and  an  organic  matter  which  was 
left  on  evaporation.  The  water  was  clear  at  firsts  but  had  a  vapid  taste,  and 
speedily  became  putrid. 

14.  Artesian  Well  Water, — The  composition  varies  greatly.  In  some  cases 
the  water  is  so  highly  charged  with  saline  matter  as  to  be  undrinkable ;  the 
water  of  the  Artesian  well  at  Grenelle  contains  enough  sodium  and  potassium 
carbonates  to  make  it  alkaline ;  in  some  cases  the  water  contains  iron  in  some 
amount ;  in  other  cases,  especially  when  drawn  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
chalk,  or  the  greensand  below  it,  it  is  tolerably  pure.  Its  temperature  is 
usually  high  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  welL  The  aeration  of  the 
water  is  often  moderate,  sometimes  niL  These  last  two  points  rather  militate 
against  the  employment  of  water  from  very  deep  wells. 


*  C.  Schmidt  (quoted  by  Both  and  Lex)  has  given  the  following  comparative  analysis  of  the 
•Iter  of  Dorpat : — 

The  normal  water  The  water  of  the 

gives  town  wells  gives 

per  litre.  per  litre. 

Total  Sdts.     .      •      -44820  1  16602 

NO,,      .      .      •       -00559  19202 

NH.,      .                   -00046  -00188 

N«0,       .      .      .      -00508  -07666 

KaO,       .      .      .      -00636  -078-26 

CI,   ...      .      -00642  -11217 

TO,,      .      .      .      i)mi  -00503 
lnl>rmdmn  the  mme  imaltt  hsre  been  found. 
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15.  Water  from  Wells  near  the  Sea,* — This  often  contains  so  much  saline 
matter  as  to  taste  quite  brackish,  although  the  organic  matter  may  not  be 
very  large.  In  some  samples  from  Shoeburyness  (analysed  at  Netley)  the 
total  solids  ranged  from  104  to  218  grains  per  gallon  of  total  solids,  the 
chlorides  being  from  22  to  65  :  mean  of  six  samples — 165  total  solids,  and  35 
of  chlorides.  In  one  sample,  however,  the  albuminoid  ammonia  was  only 
0*07  per  million,  and  in  five  the  oxygen  required  for  organic  matter  was 
imder  0*75  per  million. 

16.  Raiti  Water  may  be  contaminated  by  washing  the  air  it  falls  through, 
but  more  by  the  surface  on  which  it  faUs,  such  as  decaying  leaves  or  other 
matter  on  the  roofs  of  houses ;  it  also  takes  lead  from  lead  coatings  and  pipes, 
and  zinc  from  zinc  roofs. 

2.  Impurities  of  Transit  from  Source  to  Reservoirs. 

Open  conduits  are  liable  to  be  contaminated  by  surface  washings  carrying 
in  finely  divided  clay,  sand,  chalk,  and  animal  matters  from  cultivated  land ; 
and  the  leaves  and  branches  of  trees  add  their  contingent  of  vegetable  matters. 
These  impurities  may  occur  in  most  cases,  but  in  addition  the  refuse  of 
houses,  trades,  and  factories  is  often  poured  into  rivers,  and  all  sorts  of 
matters  are  thus  added. 

These  impurities  are  broadly  divided  by  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commis- 
sioners into  "  sewage  "  and  "  manufacturing ; "  under  the  former  term  all  solid 
and  liquid  excreta,  house  and  waste  water,  and  in  fact  all  impurities  coming 
from  dwellings  are  included ;  under  the  latiter  term  are  placed  all  manufactuTr 
ing  refuse,  such  as  from  dye  and  bleach  works,  tanneries,  paper-making, 
woollen,  silk,  and  metal  works,  &c.t 

The  very  numerous  animal  and  vegetable  substances  derived  from  habita- 
tions are  usually  classed  under  the  vague,  but  convenient  term  of  "  organic 
matter,"  as  the  separation  of  the  individual  substances  is  impossible.  The 
organic  matter  is  usually  nitrogenous,  and  Frankland  has  proposed  to  express 
its  amoimt  in  terms  of  its  nitrogen  (organic  nitrogen),  but  this  view  is  not  yet 
generally  received  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  estimating  the  very  small 
quantity  of  nitrogen.  The  nitrogenous  organic  matter  imdergoes  gradual 
transformation,  and  forms  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  and  ammonia.  The  exact 
steps  of  this  process  are  perhaps  complicated.  On  keeping  the  water  the 
nitrites  disappear,  and  in  some  cases  the  nitrates  also  gradually  diminish,  per- 
haps from  the  action  of  bacteria.  A.  MiillerJ  found  the  residue  of  a  well 
water  gave  with  soda  hydrate  a  herring-like  odour,  which  seemed  like  trimethy- 
lamine. 

Many  of  the  "  organic  matters  "  in  water  are  not  actually  dissolved,  but  are 
so  finely  suspended  that  they  pass  through  filtering  paper.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  among  this  "  suspended  organic  matter many  small  plants  and  animals 
are  always  included.  It  is  probably  owing  to  the  variation  in  the  quantity  of 
suspended  organic  matter  (living  and  dead)  that  water  from  the  same  source 
sometimes  gives  different  results  on  analysis,  even  though  the  water  be  taken 
at  the  same  time.  During  its  flow  in  open  conduits,  however,  a  species  of 
purification  goes  on,  by  means  of  subsidence,  the  action  of  water-plants,  and 
to  some  moderate  extent  by  oxidation.  On  the  whole,  these  processes  appear 
in  India  to  render  river  water,  in  spite  of  all  the  contaminations  it  receives. 


*  For  a  gcod  example  of  the  influence  of  a  tidal  riTer  on  neigbbouring  'wells,  see  my  "  Lectores 
on  SUttt  Medicine,"  Table  x.  p.  91.   [F.  de  C] 

t  For  a  full  account  of  all  these  impurities,  and  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  them,  the 
#/r  Rpporta  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners  must  be  referred  to. 
/  Both  and  Lax,  if/litar-Oesandheitspfl.  p.  10. 
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pixper  ihan  tank  and  well  water.*  The  freedom  from  noxious  substances  is 
also  apparently  greater  in  India  in  the  quick  running  streams,  which  may  also 
depend  upon  purification  taking  place  in  them^f 

3.  Impurities  of  Storage, 

The  chance  of  substances  getting  into  the  water  of  wells,  and  tanks,  |  and 
even  of  cisterns  in  houses  is  very  great  Surface  washings  and  soakage  con- 
taminate wells  and  tanks,  and  leakages  from  pipes,  passage  of  foul  air  through 
pipes,  or  direct  absorption  of  air  by  an  imcovered  surface  of  water  introduce 
impurities  into  cistems.§  It  is  singular  in  how  many  ways  cisterns  and  tank 
waters  get  foul,  and  what  care  is  necessary  not  only  to  place  the  cistern  under 
safe  conditions  at  first,  but  to  examine  it  from  time  to  time  to  detect 
contamination  of  the  water.  In  India,  especially,  the  tank  water  is  often  con- 
taminated by  clothes  washed  near,  or  actually  in,  the  tank ;  by  the  passage 
even  of  excrement  directly  into  it,  as  well  as  by  surface  washings,  so  that  in 
fact  in  some  cases  the  vilkge  tank  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  sickness 
of  the  people.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  point  on  which  the  attention  of  the 
sanitary  officer  should  be  more  constantly  fixed  than  that  of  the  storage  of 
water,  either  on  the  large  or  small  scale. 

In  shallow  wells  (4  to  30  feet  deep)  the  soakage  water  from  the  ground  in 
loose  soils  of  chalk  and  sand  is  often  very  impure.  Tliiis  in  a  town  the  well 
water  often  shows  evidence  of  nitrites  and  nitrates  and  ammonia,  and 
of  chlorine  far  in  excess  of  river  water  in  the  neighbourhood,  though  the  strata 
are  the  same.||  Occasionally,  by  constant  passage  of  the  water,  a  channel 
is  formed,  which  may  suddenly  discharge  into  the  well ;  and  some  of  the  cases 
of  sudden  water  poisoning  have  thus  arisen. 

A  well  drains  an  extent  of  ground  about  it  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone. 
The  area  must  depend  on  the  soil ;  in  very  loose  soils  a  well  of  60  to  80  feet 
may  perhaps  drain  an  area  of  200  feet  in  diameter  on  the  surface,  but  this 
must  be  considered  as  only  a  rude  estimate.  Professor  Ansted  states  that  the 
deepest  (non-Artesian)  well  will  not  drain  a  cone  which  is  more  than  half  a 
mile  in  Radius. 

In  some  cases  a  well  at  lower  level  may  receive  the  drainage  of  surrounding 
hiUs  flowing  down  to  it  from  great  distances.  Good  coping  stones,  so  as  to 
protect  from  surface  washings ;  good  masonry  for  several  feet  below  the  surface 
of  wells  in  very  loose  soils,  so  as  to  prevent  superficial  soakage,  are  necessary 
in  all  shallow  wells. 

4.  Impurities  of  Dlstributim, 

11  water  is  diBtributed  by  hand,  t.c.,  by  water-carts,  barrels,  or  skins,  there 
is  necessarily  a  great  chance  of  its  being  fouled.  In  India,  where  the  water 
is  generally  carried  by  water-carriers  (Bhisties),  inspection  of  the  carts  or  skins 

*  Pdmer  showi  this  clearly  in  a  yery  interesting  paper  in  the  **  Indian  Medical  Gazette  "  for 
Deoonber  1870. 

t  Mueh  influenoe  has  been  ascribed  to  oxidation,  and  doubtless  in  part  correctly  ;  but  Dr 
FrinklBiid  has  shown  its  elEMt  to  be  limited.  The  Irwell  river,  after  parsing  Manchester,  runs 
11  nilea  to  its  jonctioii  with  the  Mersey  without  further  material  i>ollution,  and  falls  over  (5 
veils ;  yet  the  purification  by  oxidation  is  trifling.  By  syphoning  water  from  one  vessel  to 
iBother  so  as  to  represent  a  run  of  96  miles,  the  organic  carbon  was  only  reduced  6*4  per  cent, 
aid  the  oigiuiiciutrpgeii  28-4  per  cent 

t  in  two  examples  of  (so  called)  rain-water  collected  in  tanks  in  the  marsh  near  Tilbury  Fort 
forthe  nse  of  the  troops,  the  solidis  were  foun4  to  be  respectively  41  and  145  grains  per  gallon 
(Amy  Medical  fispoits,  toL  xviL  p.  214). 

i  A  good  case  of  absofpiicn  by  an  open  cistern  of  gases  from  water-closets  and  urinals  is 
nended  by  0niitt  Mediosl  Times  and  Gazette/'  September,  1869).  The^ater  as  suppUed 
eoBtsiiisd  OS  parts  per  million  of  albuminoid  ammonia ;  after  absorption,  '17  parlb, 

I  Both  aadXeti^  Mil-ChgamUL  p.  4S.  r  ^ 
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should  be  systematically  made,  and  whenever  it  be  possible,  pipes  should  be 
substituted  for  the  rude  method  of  hand  conveyance.  But  even  pipes  may 
contaminate  water ;  metals  (lead  and  iron)  may  be  partly  dissolved ;  wood 
rots,  and  if  the  pipes  are  occasionally  empty  impure  air  may  be  drawn  into 
them,  and  be  afterwards  absorbed  by  the  water.*  I  have  been  informed  that 
in  towns  supplied  on  the  constant  system,  when  the  pipes  are  becoming  empty 
the  flow  of  water  from  a  tap  has  drawn  foul  water  or  air  through  a  pipe  at 
some  distance,  and  in  this  way  even  the  water  of  the  mains  has  been  befouled. 

Coal  gas  passing  into  the  ground  from  leaking  of  gas  pipes  sometimes  finds 
its  way  into  wells,  or  even  into  water  pipes,  though  examples  of  this  kind 
must  be  rare.  In  Berlin,  in  1864,  out  of  940  public  wella,  39  were 
contaminated  by  admixture  with  coal  gas.  A  good  instance  is  related  by  Mr 
Harvey,  t  where  the  main  pipes  were  often  empty  and  gas  penetrated  into 
them.  Having  regard  to  the  cases  in  which  gases  from  the  soil  (from  leaking 
gas  pipes,  sewers,  &c.)  find  their  way  into  water  pipes,  it  would  seem  import- 
ant not  to  lay  down  water  pipes  near  any  other,  or,  what  is  better,  have  all 
pipes  in  sub-ways  where  they  can  be  inspected. 

SECTION  III. 
PURIFICATION  OF  WATER. 
Withmd  Filtration, 

1.  Exposure  to  Air  in  divided  Currents, — ^This  was  a  plan  proposed  byLind, 
for  the  water  of  the  African  west  coast,  more  than  100  years  ago,  and  fre- 
quently revived  since.  The  water  is  simply  poured  through  a  sieve,  or  a  tin 
or  wooden  plate,  pierced  with  many  small  holes,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  fall  in 
finely  divided  streams,  or  a  hand-pump  is  inserted  in  a  cask  of  water,  and  the 
water  is  pumped  up,  and  made  to  fall  through  perforated  sheets  of  tin.  It 
soon  removes  hydrosulphuric  acid,  offensive  organic  vapours,  and,  it  is  said, 
dissolved  organic  matter.  The  same  plan  has  been  used  in  Russia  on  a  large 
scale,  the  water  being  allowed  to  fall  down  a  series  of  steps,  passing  through 
wire  gauze  as  it  does  so.  In  Paris,  also,  it  has  been  employed  on  the  small 
scale. 

2.  Boiling  mid  Agitation, — This  plan  gets  rid  of  calcium  carbonate,  iron  in 
part,  and  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  lessens,  it  is  said,  organic  matter.  It  is 
uncertain  how  far  boiling  will  destroy  the  poisons  of  the  specific  diseases.  It 
will  not  destroy  bacteria,  or  at  least  their  germs  still  live,  and  Lex  found  some 
bacteria  still  moving  rapidly,  at  a  temperature  of  127°  C.  %  Most  fungus 
spores  are  killed  by  boiling. 

3.  Aluminous  Salts. — Alum  has  been  used  for  centuries  in  India  and  China, 
to  purify  water  from  suspended  matters.  It  does  this  very  effectually,  if  there 
be  calcium  carbonate  in  the  water ;  calcium  sulphate  is  found,  and  this  and  a 
bulky  aluminium  hydrate  entangle  the  floating  particles  and  sink  to 
the  bottom.  Mr  Alfred  Bird  has  proposed  aluminium  tersulphate,  which  is 
equally  efficacious ;  it  is  an  acid  liquid,  containing  about  '4  grains  of  the  sul- 


*  Cases  of  this  sort  are  g^Ten  in  the  reports  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Conndl  No. 
ii.  new  series.  See  Dr  Bloxall  on  fever  at  Sherborne,  Dorset,  and  Dr  Buchanan  on  the  fever  at 
Caius'  College,  Cambridge.    In  the  latter  case  foul  trap-water  was  sucked  in  from  the  closets. 

t  Food,  Water,  and  Air,  February  1872,  p.  68. 

t  It  seems  improbable  that  any  germ  or  organism  should  resist  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water,  if  every  part  of  it  be  thoroughly  heated  to  that  point   The  apparent  resistance  may 
perhaps  be  due  to  some  spheroidal  condition  the  organism  may  be  capable  of  assuming.  Sander* 
son  puts  the  death-pomt  of  common  septic  Bacteria  at  about,  IKf  C  ot  m  Y.  V^.  d^. 
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phate  in  each  minim ;  and  M.  Bellamy*  has  also  proposed  a  modification  of 
the  alum  process,  by  adding  additional  potash  to  a  solution  of  alum  till  the 
precipitate  is  redissolved.  The  quantity  of  crystallised  alum  to  be  used  should 
be  about  6  grains  per  gallon ;  of  Mr  Bird's  fluid  (sulphate  of  alumina),  20 
dropa. 

From  numerous  experiments  on  purifications  with  crystallised  alum,  and 
with  Mr  Bird's  patent  liquid,  I  found  the  following  effect  to  be  produced, 
with  and  without  calcium  carbonate  in  the  water : — 


Effect  on  Artificial  Sewage  Water  of  different  composition^  the  Setnaye 
Matter  being  partly  dissolved  partly  suspeTuled. 


1.  Distilled  water,  containing  volatile  sewage  \ 

matter  and  8  grains  of  calcium  carbonate  > 

per  gallon,       .  .  .  ) 

Same  as  above,  after  precipitating  with  9  \ 

grains  of  crystallised  alum  per  gallon  .  ) 
Same,  with  18  minims  of  Bird's  patent  ) 

liquid  (aluminium  sulphate),       .       .  j 

2.  Distilled  water,  with  sewage,  but  with  only  5 

2*1  grains  calcium  carbonate  per  gallon,  J 
Same  as  No.  2,  with  18  minims  of  Bird's  ) 

patent  fluid     .  .         .  .  f 

Same  as  No.  2,  with  54  minims  of  Bird's  ) 

patent  fluid,     .  .  «  .  j 

3.  Distilled  water,  without  calcium  carbonate,  j 

the  sewage  matter  being  almost  entirely  ^ 
dissolved  and  not  suspended,    .  .  j 

Same,  with  6*8  grains  of  crystallised  alum, 

4.  Same  water  as  No.  3,  but  with  5  grains  of  ) 

calcium  carbonate,       .  .  .  / 

Same,  with  20  drops  of  Bird's  liquid. 
Same,  with  6*8  grains  of  crystallised  alum 

It  is  clear  from  these  and  other  experiments,  not  only  that  calcium 
carbonate  ought  to  be  in  the  water,  but  that  the  action  of  both  alum  and  Bird's 
fluid  is  made  more  upon  the  suspended  organic  matters  than  upon  those 
actuaUy  dissolved ;  and,  indeed,  having  regard  to  the  great  difficulty  of  insur- 
ing that  water  is  actually  free  from  minute  suspended  matters,  it  is  even  a 
question  whether  aluminous  salts  will  act  in  any  appreciable  degree 
on  dimolved  organic  matters.  But  on  suspended  matters,  both  organic  and 
minenJ,  the  effect  is  very  great  indeed.  Conmion  alum  and  Bird's  li(iuid 
seemed  to  me  practically  eqiml ;  but  alum,  being  solid,  is  more  convenient  for 
transportt 

If  asedunentouswateris  extremely  soft,  a  little  calcium  chloride  and  sodium 
carbonate  should  be  put  in  before  the  alum  is  added 
4.  Addition  of  Lime  Water  (Clark's  patent). — By  combining  with  carbonic 


Oralna  of  oxyi^en 

required  to  oxidiM 

at  140*  F.,  and  in 

Grains  of 

the   presence  of 

ToUtile  matter 

•nlphniic  acid,  p«r 

per  gallon. 

gallon. 

8-8 

1050 

3-86 

*350 

4-20 

*638 

27-44 

23*8 

21-0 

5* 

*805 

4*76 

*700 

5* 

•805 

402 

•595 

4-76 

•595 

*  OomptM  Bendiu  de  I'Acad.,  Nov.  11,  1867,  p.  7d9. 

f  TliBAead-qiuuterwiiiff  ofthe  92d  Highlanders,  going  np  the  Indus  in  1868,  suffered  from 
diuA«i  ftom  the  iwe  of  tbe  wster;  the  left  wing  need  aJum  and  had  no  dianh(Ba.  The  n^VA. 
viV  tktm  amd  Hmadtbe  dtMirbcM  diBMppeared.-^Indian  Medical  OiU.,  Aug.lW^,  p. 
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acid,  it  causes  almost  all  the  calcium  carbonate  previously  and  newly  formed 
to  be  thrown  down.  It  also  throws  down  suspended  and  perhaps  dissolved 
organic  matters,  and  also,  it  is  said,  iron.  It  does  not  touch  calcium  and 
magnesium  sulphate  and  chloride.* 

5.  Sodium  Carbonate,  with  boiling,  throws  down  lime,  and  possibly  a  little 
lead,  if  present 

6.  Addition  of  Potassium  or  Sodium  Permanganate  (Condy's  red  fluid). — 
I  have  made  some  experiments  with  pure  Condy's  fluid  to  determine  the  value 
of  the  permanganate.  It  certainly  readily  removes  the  smell  of  sulphuretted 
hydi-ogen  and  the  pecidiar  offensive  odour  of  impure  water  which  has  been 
kept  in  casks  or  tanks.  If  it  forms  a  precipitate  of  manganic  oxide,  it  also 
carries  down  suspended  matters ;  but  the  formation  of  this  precipitate  is  very 
uncertain.  The  action  on  the  dissolved  organic  matters  will  of  course  vary 
with  the  nature  of  the  substance ;  some  of  the  organic  matters,  both  animal 
and  vegetable,  will  be  oxidised ;  f  hut  it  will  not  in  the  cold  act  even  upon 
the  whole  of  these  substances,  and  some  organic  matters  are  not  touched. 

One  objection  to  the  use  of  the  permanganate  is  that  it  often  communicates 
a  yellow  tint  to  the  water,  arising  from  suspended  finely  divided  peroxide  of 
manganese.  This  is  probably  of  no  moment  as  far  as  health  is  concerned, 
but  it  is  unpleasant.  Sometimes  the  addition  of  a  little  alum  will  carry  down 
this  suspended  mater ;  boiling  may  be  used,  but  often  has  no  effect  Sometimes 
nothing  removes  it  but  charcoal  filtration. 

The  indications  for  the  use  of  permanganate  are  these.  In  the  case  of  any 
foul-smelling  or  suspected  water,  add  good  CJondy's  fluid,  teasponful 
by  teaspoonf  ul,  to  3  or  4  gallons  of  the  water,  stirring  constantly.  When  the 
least  permanent  pink  tint  is  perceptible,  stop  for  five  minutes ;  if  the  tint  is 
gone,  add  36  drops,  and  then,  if  necessary,  30  more,  and  then  allow  to  stand 
for  six  hours ;  then  add  for  each  gallon  6  grains  of  a  solution  of  crystallised 
alum,  and  if  the  water  is  very  soft^  a  little  calcium  chloride  and  sodium  car- 
bonate, and  allow  to  stand  for  twelve  or  eighteen  hours.  If  not  clear,  or  if 
discoloured,  filter  through  charcoal 

There  are  many  cases  in  which  this  plan  may  be  usefid;  and  as  the 
permanganate  certainly  removes  smells  and  oxidises  in  the  cold  to  some  extent, 
it  is  a  very  good  introduction  to  the  alum  process,  and  does  work  which  alum 
alone  will  not  do.  But  it  cannot  be  considered  a  complete  purifier  of  water 
from  all  organic  matters.  Its  oxidising  power  is,  however,  very  useful  in 
cleaning  filters,  as  will  be  presently  noted. 

7.  Perchloride  of  Iroji. — It  has  been  found  that  the  water  of  the  Maas  in 
Holland,  which  is  turbid  from  clay  and  finely  suspended  organic  matters,  and 
gives  rise  in  consequence  to  diarrlioea,  is  completely  purified  by  perchloride  of 
iron  in  the  proportion  of  about  2  J  grains  of  the  solid  perchloride  to  1  gallon 
of  water,  t 

Use  of  the  Strychnos  potatorum, — In  India  the  fruit  of  the  Strychnos 
}yotatorum  is  used,  especially  by  the  better  class  of  Hindoos,  to  purify  water. 
It  is  beaten  into  a  paste,  and  rubbed  on  the  inside  of  the  water  jar  or  cask. 
Dr  Mouat  informs  me  that  it  is  chiefly  used  for  the  river  water  at  the  seasons 
when  it  is  laden  with  silt,  and  that  about  30  grains  are  used  for  100  gallons 
of  water,  which  act  in  twenty-four  hours.    Its  action  appears  to  be  on  sus- 


*  This  plan  has  been  recently  tried  witb  great  success  on  a  large  scale,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
Colne  valley  water  works. 

t  I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  I  could  detect  either  nitric  or  nitrous  add  after 
the  treatment  of  dissolved  sewage  by  alkaline  premanganate.   According  to  Schnlse  oxalic 
jicj'd  in  formed. 
X  Chemical  News,  May  1869,  p.  239. 
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pended  matters^  which  it  possibly  carries  down  by  giving  to  the  water  a  deli- 
cate albuminous  coagulum,  so  that  it  purifies  water  on  tiie  same  principle  as 
beer  is  fined.*  Dr  O'Shaughnessy  thought  its  action  was  connected  with  its 
astringency.  I  have  made  some  experiments  on  its  action,  but  without  any 
satisfactory  result.  I  did  not  even  find  it  cleared  the  water  thoroughly  from 
suspended  matters,  and  it  had  no  effect  on  the  amount  of  nitrous 
acid,  ammonia,  or  of  oxidisable  organic  matters,  as  far  as  these  could  be  judged 
of  by  potassium  permanganate.   Benewed  experiments  are,  however,  necessary. 

8.  Immersion  of  Iron  Wire  and  M(xgnetic  Oxide  of  Iron  (Medlock). — This 
plan  is  said  to  decompose  organic  matter.  Charcoal  and  ferric  oxide  are  some- 
times mixed. 

9.  Immersion  or  boiling  of  certain  Vegetables^  especially  those  containing 
tannin,  such  as  tea,t  kino,  the  Laurier  rose  (Nerium  Oleander,  which  is  also 
rubbed  on  the  inside  of  casks  in  Barbary),  bitter  almonds  (in  Egypt). 

10.  Immersion  of  small  pieces  of  Charcoal,  and  charring  the  inside 
of  Casks, — ^This  is  an  extremely  effectual  plan,  but  the  charcoal  soon  loses  its 
power,  and  requires  to  be  renewed.  Berthollet  considered  that  the  charring 
of  the  casks  was  more  effectual  than  the  immersion;  the  charring  can 
be  renewed  from  time  to  time.  Lowitz  advises  that  a  little  sulphuric  acid  (10 
drops  to  1  lb.  of  charcoal)  shall  be  added.  A  mixture  of  some  of  these  sub- 
stances has  been  used,  as  lime  and  alum  (1  part  to  2),  or  carbon  and  alum  (4 
parts  to  !).{ 

To  put  these  facts  in  another  form : — 

Organic  matter  is  got  rid  of  most  readily  by  exposure  to  air,  boiling,  agita- 
tion, charcoal,  alum,  potassium  permanganate,  astringents. 

Carbonate  of  Lime,  by  boiling  and  addition  of  caustic  lime. 

Sodium  chloride^  by  filtration  through  a  great  depth  of  charcoal  or  sand. 

IroHj  by  boiling  and  lime  water,  and  in  part  by  charcoal  Lead  and  cop|)cr 
are  also  removed  or  lessened  by  pure  chanx>aL§ 

Calcium  and  ma^esium  sulphate  and  chloride  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  but  are 
perhaps  lessened  a  little  by  filtration  through  charcoal 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  some  water  plants  have  a  purifying 
effect^  apparently  from  the  large  quantity  of  oxygen  they  give  out ;  and  this 
takes  place  sometimes  though  the  water  itself  is  green. 

With  Filtration. 

Sand  and  Gravel. — On  the  large  scale,  water  is  received  into  settling  reser- 
voirs, where  the  most  bulky  substances  subside,  and  is  then  filtered  through 
gravel  and  sand,  either  by  descent  or  ascent^  or  botL|| 

*  Pereirm,  PhAnnaceutieal  Joumml,  toI.  ix.  p.  478. 

t  In  tlie  north  of  Chins,  and  especiaUy  during  winter,  the  water  of  the  Peiho  becomes  very 
imoara,  andVontains  not  only  aospended  matters,  but  dissolved  animal  matter  in  large  quantity 
wueh  ghres  the  water  «  diaagreeable  offensive  smeU.  The  Chinese  never  drink  it  except  a»  tea 
which  »  ooolad  witii  a  lump  of  ice,  if  it  is  desired  to  drink  it  cold.  In  this  way  they  secure 
theniaelTC*  tram  all  bad  effects  of  this  water  (Friedel,  Das  Klima  Ost-AsieuR,  p.  60).  Tlie 
Anopeana  naa  alnm  and  charcoal ;  but  these  do  not  always  entirely  remove  the  taste.  The 
Tutan  alao  nee  their  "brick  tea"  to  purify  the  water  of  the  steppes,  whicli  would  otherwise 
bs  nodrinkable. 

*  SaiweoD'Maior  W.  Hanrey  has  tried  with  good  effect  the  immersion  of  one  or  two  bogH  of 
charooaffai  a  stream,  so  that  the  water  should  pass  through  the  bags. 

{  Cheralier,  IWt^daa  IMsinfect.,  p.  147.  in  the  Asnanti  campai«ni,  under  the  direction* 
of  Snigeoii-lCitfor  V.  Gcmldabury  C.ILG.,  the  water  was  purified  in  the  following  way,  in  the  ab« 
of  piroper  lilten : — Alnm  was  added  to  precipitate  suspended  matter— the  water  w^os  itassed 
ttrawfa  a  rough  liltert  oonaiatfaig  of  (1.)  sponge ;  (2.)  sand ;  (3.)  charcoal  in  pieces ;  it  waa 
thMboiled,  and  •  dxinw  of  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  added.  Water,  even 
tte  fton  a  hola  a  mafsb,  wa*  innocuous  after  this  traatmeot. 
I  A  good  acooont  of  lb#  OfghsBsring  plsaa  and  mtntion  of  the  London  Water  Coit\v?iX^\ft% 
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The  London  water  companies  usually  employ  a  depth  of  3  to  5  feet ;  in  the 
latter  case,  the  upper  stratum  of  18  inches  or  2  feet  is  composed  of  sand,  the 
lower  3  feet  are  made  up  of  gravel,  gradually  increasing  in  coarseness,  from 
pieces  the  size  of  a  small  pea  and  hean  to  that  of  a  middle^ized  potato.  A 
stratum  of  oyster  shells,  ahout  1^  inch  in  thickness,  has  been  used  by  some 
companies  instead  of  a  layer  of  gravel,  but  this  plan  is  not  general  If  the 
filter  is  3  feet  in  thickness,  the  upper  15  inches  are  sand,  and  the  lower  21 
inches  are  graveL 

The  pressure  of  water  in  these  filters  is  not  great ;  the  depth  of  the  water  is 
never  above  2  feet^  and  some  companies  have  only  1  foot ;  from  70  to  75 
gallons  is  the  usual  quantity  which  should  pass  through  in  24  hours  for  each 
square  foot ;  but  some  companies  filter  more  quickly,  viz.,  at  the  rate  of  a 
gallon  per  24  hours  for  each  square  inch,  or  144  gallons  per  square  foot 

The  sand  should  not  be  too  fine ;  the  sharp  angular  particles  are  the  best 
The  action  seems  chiefly,  perhaps  altogether,  mechanical;  the  suspended 
impurities,  both  mineral  and  organic,  rub  upon  and  adhere  to  the  angles  and 
plane  surfaces  of  the  sand,  which  are  gradually  encrusted,  and  after  a  certain 
time  the  sand  has  to  be  cleaned.  The  effect  on  suspended  matters,  both 
organic  and  mineral,  is  certainly  satisfactory.  On  dissolved  organic  matter  it 
is  less  so.*    Mr  Witt's  experiments  show  only  a  removal  of  about  5  per  cent 

I  have  made  some  experiments  on  a  sand  filter  of  1  square  foot  surface,  and 
made  in  imitation  of  a  London  water  company's  filter,  viz.,  15  inches  of  fine, 
well-washed  white  sand,  and  20J  inches  of  gravel,  gradually  increasing  in 
coarseness.  The  first  eight  gallons  were  thrown  away,  so  as  to  avoid  the  fallacy 
of  including  the  distilled  water  with  which  the  sand  had  been  washed* 

This  sand  filter  had  the  following  effect,  as  shown  by  the  table : — 

It  took  away  three-quarters  of  the  colour. 

It  lessened  the  total  solids  by       .       .       ,       .  7*063  grains. 

„  „  mineral  solids  by  .  .  .  .  4*703  „ 
„  „  volatile  solids  by  .  .  .  ,2*36  „ 
„        „     total  amount  of  oxygen  required  for 

oxidation  by  nearly  half,  or        .     -1546  „ 

„        „     hardness  by   4°-61 

„        „     chlorine  by   0-6 

„  „  free  ammonia  ....  0042 
„       „     albuminoid  ammonia     .       .       .  0126 

These  experiments  also  showed  that  the  effect  of  the  sand  in  arresting  lime 
^  salts  was  limited ;  it  stopped  organic  matter  after  it  had  ceased  to  arrest  lime. 
After  a  longer  time  it  became  useless,  and  required  washing. 

It  is  yet  uncertain  whether  the  action  of  sand  on  organic  matter  is  at  all 
chemical,  t.e.,  whether  the  organic  matter  is  oxidised  in  its  transit ;  considering 
what  an  amount  of  air  is  contained  in  the  interstices  of  sand,  and  how  finely 
the  water  is  divided  in  its  transit,  some  amount  of  oxidation  is  probable,  but 
good  chemical  evidence  is  yet  wanted.  Mr  Shield's  experiments,  given  in  the 
note,  seem  to  me  opposed  to  the  probability  of  much  chemical  action.  On 
dissolved  mineral  matters  sand  exerts  at  first,  and  when  in  thick  layers,  a  good 


will  be  found  in  a  -work  called  "  The  Water  Works  of  London,"  by  Messrs  Colbum  k  Shaw. 
1867. 

•  In  a  sand  and  ^vel  filter,  83  inches  in  thickness,  Mr.  Shield  (Proc.  Inst  of  Civil  En- 
gineers for  1867) ;  gives  the  following  nuinl)€rs :— The  original  amount  of  organic  matter  being 
'8906  grains  per  gallon,  the  amount  after  filtration  was  as  follows— after  23  hours  action, 
1  012  ;  after  120  hours,  '648  ;  after  240  hours,  -917 ;  after  376  hours,  809.   So  that,  while  on 
He  whole  the  sandremoYed  some  organic  matter,  the  amount  was  really  inconsiderable. 
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action ;  much  sodium  chloride  can  be  lemoved ;  and  Profeesor  Clark 
ed  that  even  lead  can  be  got  rid  of  by  filtering  through  a  thick  stratum, 
nely  divided  clay  seems  to  pass  through  more  readUy  than  any  other 
led  matters.* 

ftne  white  sand  is  the  best ;  it  should  be  chosen  carefully,  and  well 
,  and,  if  pomible,  heated  to  redness  before  use. 
ad  of  sand  and  gravel,  trap  rock  has  been  used. 
^ — Sponge  has  a  considerable  effect  in  mechanically  arresting 
ed  particles.  I  took  two  sponges,  weighing  255  and  155  grains,  and 
them  into  glass  funnels;  11  gallons  of  sedimentous  water  of  known 
tion  were  passed  through  each  sponge.  The  total  sediment  in  the  11 
««reighed  273*7  grains ;  the  larger  sponge  removed  257  and  the  smaller 
ins.  On  dissolved  matters  sponge  has  little  effect^  as  shown  in  the 
lo.^  Three  sponges,  weighing  611,  409,  and  365  grains,  were  taken, 
irtificial  sewage  water  was  poured  slowly  through. 


Qralna  per  QaUoii. 

Total 
SoadA. 

Mineral 
Solida 

Deitrnetible 
SoUda. 

Oxjgen  required 
for  oxidation. 

OPSdy                  •        •  • 

18-2 

4-2 

14 

2-80 

d  through  laigest  sponge, 

17-5 

5-6 

11-9 

2-66 

d  through  middle-sized  i 

18-2 

4-2 

14 

2-75 

«et       .       •       .  / 

d  through  smallest  sponge. 

17-5 

5-6 

11-9 

2-80 

ud  Charcoal, — Pure  animal  charcoal  (deprived  of  calcium  phosphate  and 
te  by  washing  or  by  hydrochloric  acid)  is  now  considered  one  of  the  best 
I  materials.  The  particles  of  charcoal  should  be  well  pressed  together, 
» passage  of  the  water  should  not  be  too  quick.  Contact  with  the  water 
Mit  four  minutes  appears  about  the  best  timaf  There  is  a  general 
ent  that  there  is  a  lai^  removal  of  suspended  matters,  both  mineral  and 
! ;  water  even  deeply  tinged  comes  tlurough  a  good  charcoal  filter  very 
ad  bright  So  also  there  seems  no  doubt  that  some  dissolved  organic 
neral  matters  are  also  removed  by  charcoal  in  the  first  instance.  All 
se  agrees  in  respect  of  that  point  But  a  serious  difference  of  opinion 
IS  to  the  mode  and  permanence  of  action  of  animal  charcoal 

leoUar  difficnltj,  never  experienced  in  England,  haa  been  discoTered  in  the  filtering, 
MDd,  of  the  Hoo^y  water  at  Calcutta ;  during  the  rainy  aeaaon  the  fine  mnd  broueht 
■Mtimtet  rery  deeply  into  the  filters,  and  rapidly  chokes  them  ;  in  the  dry  season  this 
happen;  the  suspcnided  matters  are  arrested,  as  in  England,  near  the  upper  surface 
•d.  Mr  D.  Waldie  (Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  1878,  part  11,  p.  210. ) 
thia  by  ihowing  that  in  the;rainy  season  the  water  contains  much  less  saline  matter 
the  diy  aeaton;  it  is  this  saline  matter  which  seems  to  act  od  and  so  cause  coherence 
irtidea  of  mod,  so  that  they  become  larger  and  coarser,  and  are  more  easily  arrested, 
to  ruDody  this,  Mr.  Waldie  proposes  the  addition  of  substances  to  the  water  during 
1^  whSdi  may  canie  thia  coalescence ;  he  has  tried  a  great  number  of  experiments 
nut  tabatatioea,  on  the  whole  crystallised  alum  and  perchloride  of  iron  are  the  best ; 
i  cryitalliaed  ainro,  or  19*15  lb  of  perchloride  of  iron,  were  found  to  be  necessary  for 
lestKMi  of  one  mUlion  gallons  of  muddy  Hooghly  water  during  the  rainy  season. 
Uf  point  there  is  some  difference  of  opmion,  as  wUl  be  seen  on  reference  to  the 
■  Mr  Byne's  p*per  in  the  Proceedinss  of  the  Institution'of  Civil  Engineers  for  1867. 
hf  adrooates  a  alow  filtration,  while  Dr  Frankland  considers  that  a  rapid  flow  is 
•  OB  piiTr4«*g  41,000  gaUoDS  in  one  day  through  coarse  charcoal,  8  feet  in  thickneas, 
^If  the  ommic  matter  removed.  With  a  head  of  2*2^  feet  of  water,  he  has  passed, 
m  MM  maeK  as  90,784  gallona  per  square  foot  through  34  inches  of  charcoal :  but  in 
3m  paxUjbm  eftMtis  not  stated.  Dr  Frankland  has  therefore  recommended  that 
mpptw  of  a  ^^^^  ^  filtered  through  animal  charcoal.  Tlie  cost,  Yiow«N«t, 
Ugt^  ttom^  than  it  BO  doubt  the  wMter  can  be  got  through  at  a  laffident  n\A. 
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Thus,  "Mr  Byrne*  has  shown  that  with  a  filter  of  charcoal  weighing  4|  lbs., 
through  which  12  gallons  of  water  (containing  10*8  grains  of  organic  matter 
])er  gallon)  were  passed  in  24  hours,  the  purifying  effect  was  equal  to  a  removal 
of  55^  per  cent  of  the  organic  matters  from  the  first  gallon,  but  this  gradually 
declined  until  at  the  fourth  gallon  only  1  -33  per  cent  was  removed,  and  at 
the  eighth  gallon  the  action  was  reversed,  and  organic  matter  was  given  back 
to  the  water.  Exception  has  been  taken  in  two  ways  to  this  experiment — 
first,  as  regards  the  chemical  proof  of  the  organic  matter,  and  secondly,  as  to 
the  inference  drawn  from  the  experiment  As  regards  the  first  point, 
it  appears  to  me  difficult  to  set  aside  Mr  Byrne's  facts,  and  I  think  they  must 
be  accepted  ;  as  regards  the  second  point,  instead  of  the  animal  charcoal  exert- 
ing no  action,  it  might  have  been  simply  called  on  to  do  more  than  could  be 
expected;  for  the  purifying  effect  of  no  substance  is  inexhaustible. t  ^^lis 
supposition  does  not  appear  probable,  however,  as  only  43  grains  of  organic 
matter  had  gone  through  4f  lbs.  of  charcoal  before  the  purifying  power  of  the 
charcoal  was  virtually  exhausted.  The  inference  from  Mr  Byme*s  experi- 
ments is  supported  by  a  statement  by  Mr  Chapman,  J  who  recovered  from 
charcoal  the  amount  of  organic  matter  which  had  been  previously  removed  by 
it  from  a  water.  This  would  almost  seem  to  settle  the  point,  were  it  not  that 
there  is  strong  and  apparently  indisputable  evidence  on  the  other  side.  In 
the  debate  on  Mr  Byrne's  paper,  both  Dr  Letheby  and  Dr  Frankland  brought 
forward  facts  to  show  that  animal  charcoal  not  merely  arrests  but  chemically 
changes  organic  matter,  and  that  this  power  is  retained  for  a  long  time.  Thus 
Dr  Letheby  obtained  some  charcoal  which  had  been  in  use  for  two  years,  and 
through  which  it  was  calculated  292,000  gallons  had  passed.  The  charcoal 
still  deprived  water  of  colour  and  of  organic  matter,  as  judged  of  by  perman- 
ganate and  distillation  with  potash  for  ammonia.  The  charcoal  being  then 
analysed,  gave  the  following  results  : — 

4  ounces  from  top  of  filter  gave  '321  grains  of  ammonia. 
„       „    middle       „      -162       „  „ 
„       „    bottom      „       -240       „  „ 
The  organic  matter  had  not  then  accumulated ;  what  had  become  of  it  ]  Water 
with  organic  matter  having  passed  through  this  old  charcoal,  nitrites  appeared 
in  the  filtrate.    It  had  therefore  been  oxidised. 

Dr  Frankland's  experiments  were  made  on  water  containing  small  quantities 
of  organic  matter,  but  showed  permanence  of  action  after  5000  gallons  had 
gone  through. 

Taking  these  experiments  in  connection  with  the  older  experiments  of 
Witt,  which  showed  a  removal  of  88  per  cent  of  organic  matter,  and  with 
those  of  Gaultier  de  Claubry,  and  with  the  numerous  experiments  on  charcoal 
filters,  the  reading  of  the  facts  seems  to  be  that  charcoal  must  have  a  chemical 


•  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  for  1867. 

t  From  experiments  at  Netley,  conducted  by  Mr  Sylvester,  Apothecary  to  the  Forces,  it  was 
found  easy  to  foul  charcoal  by  passing  through  it  a  strong  solution  of  organic  matter ;  but  tlie 
ower  was  easUy  restored  by  cleansing  the  filter  with  a  Tittle  potassium  permanganate.  The 
cessation  of  power  must  depend  upon  the  relative  amount  of  the  oiiganic  matter  and  charcoal, 
but  the  quantitative  relations  were  not  settled. 

t  Made  in  the  debate  on  Mr  Byrne's  paper.  See  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  for  1867.  Mr  Shield's  experiments  on  charcoal,  the  size  of  walnuts,  recorded  in 
the  same  debate,  give  the  following  result : — 

Original  water.  After  67  hoan.  After  91  hours.  After  110  hours.  After  189  hooit. 

^^i^mSltS;;}                      -^75  .478  ^20  W 

...           66-780  68  000  66  670  82-100 

Cbsrootd  in  gnnulea  did  not  act  quite  so  well. 
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tt  veil  as  a  mechanical  effect,  but  that  the  limits  of  purification  are  sooner 
reached  than  was  supposed,  if  the  organic  matter  be  largBy  so  that  a  more  fre- 
quent cleansing  is  required.  When,  however,  the  amount  of  organic  matter  is 
small  (under  1  or  2  grains  per  gallon),  the  action  is  very  permanent  Dr 
FranUand  has  suggested  that  there  may  be  two  kinds  of  organic  matter  in 
water,  one  of  which  is  not  acted  on  by  charcoaL* 

Vegetable  and  Peat  Charcoal — The  effect  of  both  these  is  decidedly  inferior 
to  anhnal  charcoal  t  (Frankland  and  Byrne). 

Sea-weed  Charcoal  is  said  to  be  efficacious. 

Iron  and  CliareoaL — Animal  charcoal  mixed  with  spongy  iron  obtained 
from  the  refuse  of  copper  pyrites  is  a  very  good  purifier ;  also  spongy  iron  in 
combination  with  coarse  sand  and  pyrolusite. 

Domestic  Filters. — On  a  small  scale,  a  number  of  substances  have  been 
used,  such  as  animal  and  vegetable  charcoal  made  into  blocks,  or  tine  silica 
impregnated  with  charcoal  (silicated  carbon  filters),  haematite  and  magnetic 
iron  ores,  the  so-called  magnetic  carbide,  spongy  iron,  manganic  oxide,  flannel, 
^fooi,  sponges,  porous  sandstones  (natural  and  artificial),  &c 

The  Souchon  filters,  which  are  much  employed  in  Paris,  are  made 
of  diaphragms  of  wool,  which  is  partially  tann^  by  boiling  in  solution  of 
alum  and  cream  of  tartar,  then  dyeing  in  infusion  of  gall-nuts,  and  washing  in 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  The  filter  of  M.  Fonvielle,  also  used  in  Paris, 
is  composed  of  nine  layers  of  sponges,  pounded  sandstone,  and  graveL 

The  best  filters  now  in  the  market  are  made  either  of  animal  charcoal,  of 
the  so-called  magnetic  carbide  of  iron,  or  of  spongy  iron.  I  have  examined  a 
number  of  filters  of  this  kind,  but^  for  obvious  reasons,  I  do  not  wish  to  give 
either  the  names  of  the  makers  or  the  tabular  results.  I  found,  however,  that 
in  most  cases  the  action  was  very  satisfactory.  Suspended  matters  were 
almost  entirely  removed,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  dissolved  organic 
matters  was  also  tsd^en  out^  and  the  action  seemed  to  continue  if  no  excessive 
impurity  was  used.  Individual  filters,  even  from  the  same  maker,  differ  in 
their  action ;  but  on  an  average  there  is  no  charcoal  or  magnetic  carbide  filter 
now  in  the  English  market  which  cannot  be  relied  on  to  remove  40  per  cent 
of  dissolved  oiganic  matter,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  much  more  the  amount 
of  nitrites,  ammonia,  and  of  hardness  (chiefly  carbonate  of  lime)  is  also 
leasened,  and  chloride  of  sodium  is  arrested  by  several  filters  to  some  extent 
On  the  whole,  a  very  useful  piirifying  effect  is  produced  even  on  dissolved 
matters,  and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that^  in  the  best  charcoal,  carbide,  or 
spongy  iron  domestic  filters,  any  ova  or  even  smaller  living  substance  could 
ps88  througlL§ 

CUcansing  of  Filters, — But  there  is  a  limit  to  all  purifying  powers,  and  the 
action  of  all  ^ters  is  therefore  temporary.  ||   After  a  time,  which  depends  on 

*  The  eondition  of  the  oi^ganic  matter  in  also  important,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  fresh 
inrnmeu  pa  sir  n  through  unchanged,  whilst  about  95per  cent  is  arrested  when  it  has  begun  to 
decompoae.   (See  note  by  Dr  J.  L.  Notter,  SaniUry  Record,  Oct.  1876,  p.  288.) 

t  Frankland,  indeed,  seems  to  consider  wood  charcoal  useless.  (Proceeding  of  Inst.  Civil 
hgiaeera,  IM/.)  Debate  on  Mr  B>-me's  paper. 

1 1  ezamined  six  filters  from  one  maker,  and  foimd  the  average  removal  of  organic  sewage 
mstter  to  be  74*5  per  cent  ;  the  greatest  being  96,  and  the  least  56*2  per  cent.  The  action 
VIS  also  fairly  pennanent,  though  cleansing  was  sometimes  necessary.  ^ 

i  It  is  rudlit,  nowever,  to  call  attention  to  the  remarks  in  the  sixth  Report  of  the  Rivers 
FMhtion  Gbnunisnonen,  where  they  say  that,  "the  property,  which  animal  charcoal 
pnswaiii  bt  a  high  dei^ee,  of  favouring  the  growth  of  the  low.  forms  of  organised  life,  is  a 
mioas  dmwback  to  ita  use  aa  a  filtering  medium  for  potable  waters."— I  have  seen  some  con- 
flnatkn  of  this  in  experiments  made  at  Netley,  and  it  shows  the  necessity  of  renewal  of  the 
itflrimr  materials  at  aoort  ioterrals.   (F.  DS.  C.) 

I  Attlw  Hjsieiiic  Congreai  at  Brussels  (August  1876),  I  found  that  some  of  the  Continentol 
Mists  mm  90  impraiwed  with  the  dan^rs  arising  from  impure  iilters,  that  they  ^-m 
Uiasd  to  doubt  tbo  mdrUMlityofmtntioD  st  aJL^F,  de.  0.) 
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the  amount  of  imparity  of  the  water,  they  become  clogged ;  the  substances 
which  block  them  are  organic  matters  (probably  suspended)  and  lime  salts. 
Sodium  chloride,  after  being  arrested  for  some  time,  may  be  given  off  again, 
and  thus  seldom  long  remains  in  a  filter.  Instead  of  taking  the  filter  to  pieces 
when  they  are  clogged,  the  following  plan  may  be  resorted  to : — Every  two 
or  three  months  (according  to  the  kind  of  water)  air  should  be  blown  through, 
and  if  the  charcoal  be  in  the  block  form  it  should  be  brushed.  Then  4  to  6 
ounces  of  the  pharmacopoeial  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  or  20  to  30 
grains  of  the  solid  permanganate  in  a  quart  of  distilled  water,  and  10  drops 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  should  be  poured  through,  and,  subsequently, 
a  quarter  to  half  an  ounce  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  in  2  to  4  gallons  of 
distilled  water.  This  both  aids  the  action  of  the  permanganate,  and  assists 
in  dissolving  manganic  oxide  and  calcium  carbonate.  Three  gallons  of  distilled 
or  good  rain  water  should  then  be  poured  through,  and  the  filter  is  fit  again  for 
use.  This  plan  would  be  useful  on  foreign  stations,  where  the  filter  cannot  be 
sent  home  or  taken  to  pieces ;  if  it  can  be  taken  to  pieces,  the  charcoal  should 
be  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer,  and  exposed  for  some  time  to  air  and  sim,  or 
heated  in  an  oven.  If  sponges  are  at  all  used,  they  should  be  removed  from 
time  to  time,  and  thoroughly  washed  in  hot  water.  If  the  filtering  material 
is  composed  of  a  solid  plate  or  ball,  the  surface  should  be  brushed  or  scraped. 

If  the  charcoal  can  be  taken  out  it  should  be  washed,  then  boiled  with  a 
little  Condy's  fluid,  then  spread  out  in  the  sun  or  in  an  oven  and  dried.  If 
means  exist  it  can  be  re-burnt  All  kinds  of  charcoal,  and,  of  course,  most 
domestic  filters,  give  off  at  first  some  substances  to  water ;  a  certain  amoimt  of 
preliminary  washing  out  with  pure  water  is  desirable.*  Among  other  sub- 
stances, calcium  phosphate  is  taken  up  from  animal  charcoal,  and  even  with  a 
minute  quantity  the  water  will  not  act  on  lead  (Frankland). 

Small  filters,  as  now  sold  in  the  market,  may  be  divided  into  several 
kinds : — 

1.  Syphon  cistern  filters,  which  are  placed  in  the  water  to  be  purified,  and 
through  which  the  water  rises.  The  filter  is  often  put  in  the  cistern,  and,  of 
course,  the  delivery-pipe  always  contains  freshly  filtered  water.  A  very  good 
one  of  this  kind  made  of  animal  charcoal  has  been  lately  proposed  by  Dr  F. 

Macnamara,  of  Calcutta,  and  is  likely  to  be  of  great  service  in  India.  It 
is  now  in  use  in  the  Bengal  Presidency. 

2.  Pipe  filters^  in  which  the  filter  is  placed  in  the  course  of  the  delivery 
pipe ;  the  effect  is  the  same  as  with  the  syphon,  but  the  flow  may  be  quicker, 
as  a  greater  pressure  can  be  obtained.    Both  of  these  plans  are  very  useful 

3.  Ck)mmon  domestic  filters,  of  various  kinds,  filled  by  hand. 

4.  Pocket  filters,  usually  of  the  syphon  kind,  or  made  of  a  hollow  block  of 
charcoal,  with  a  tube  passing  into  the  interior  cavity,  the  water  passes  from 
without  into  the  cavity. 

5.  Ship  filters. — ^Major  Crease,  E.M.A.,  has  arranged  a  very  useful  tank 
filter  for  ships ;  it  is  an  iron  box,  cemented  inside  by  a  process  patented  by 
Major  Crease,  and  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  partition ;  on  one  side  are  10  to 
12  inches  of  sand,  on  the  other  is  a  corresponding  amount  of  animal  charcoal, 
or  charcoal  is  placed  on  both  sides ;  a  plate  and  screw  lies  on  both  sand  and 
charcoal,  so  that  they  can  be  compressed  to  any  desired  extent ;  and  the  water 


*  I  htLYB  found  that  an  interchange  flometimea  takes  place  in  a  filter.  I  passed  some 
calcium  sulphate  and  nitrate  water  through  a  new  charcoal  filter :  the  sulphuric  acid  was 
entirely  remoTed,  and  the  nitric  acid  partly  so ;  their  place  was  taken  by  phosphoric  acid. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  whether  a  selenitic  water  might  not  be  made  more  wholesome  by  thus 
substituting  phosphoric  acid,  by  leaving  the  calcium  phosphate  in  the  charcoal,  or  supplying 
//  from  time  to  time. 
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enteis  on  one  side,  passes  down  through  the  sand,  and  ascends  through  the 
chaicoaL  I  have  examined  this  filter  carefully  and  find  its  power  to  be  very 
great  It  removes  oily  matter,  which  is  so  often  found  in  condensed  water, 
and  both  the  sand  and  charcoal  are  easily  taken  out  and  cleaned.  He  has 
also  introduced  smaller  filters  for  barrack  use,  which  are  extremely  good,  and 
are  excellent  for  ambulance  and  field  use  (see  %s.  9  and  10).  Of  the  tank  filters 
uaed  in  the  Aahanti  war,  Dep.-Surg.-Greneral  Sir  A.  D.  Home,  KC.B.,  V.C., 
lepoits :  "  For  effectiveness  in  perfectly  filtering  water  in  large  quantities,  and 
for  the  ease  with  which  the  filtering  substance  could  be  cleansed,  those  tanks 
left  nothing  to  be  desired."    (  Army  Medical  Eeports^  voL  xv.  p.  247.) 

SECTION  IV. 

EFFECTS  OF  AN  INSUFFICIENT  OR  IMPURE  SUPPLY  OF 

WATER. 

Sub-Section  L — Insufpiciknt  Supply. 

The  consequences  either  of  a  short  supply  of  water  for  domestic  purposes, 
or  of  difficulty  in  removing  water  which  has  been  used,  are  very  similar.  On 
ihiB  point  much  valuable  information  was  collected  by  the  Health  of  Towns 
Commission  in  their  invaluable  Reports.*  It  was  then  shown  that  want  of 
water  leads  to  impurities  of  all  kinds ;  the  person  and  clothes  are  not  washed, 
or  are  washed  repeatedly  in  the  same  water ;  cooking  water  is  used  scantily, 
or  more  than  once ;  habitations  become  dirty,  streets  are  not  cleaned,  sewers 
become  clogged ;  and  in  these  various  ways  a  want  of  water  produces  unclean- 
liness  of  the  very  air  itself. 

The  result  of  such  a  state  of  things  is  a  general  lowered  state  of  health 
among  the  population ;  it  has  been  thought  also  that  some  skin  diseases — 
scabies,  and  the  epiphytic  affections  especially — and  opthalmia  in  some  cases, 
are  thus  propagated.  It  has  also  appeared  to  me  that  the  remarkable  cessation 
of  spotted  typhus  among  the  civilised  and  cleanly  nations  is  in  part  owing, 
not  merely  to  better  ventilation,  but  to  more  frequent  and  thorough  washing 
of  clothes. 

The  deficiency  of  water  leading  to  insufficient  cleansing  of  sewers  has  a 
great  effect  on  the  spread  of  typhoid  and  of  choleraic  diarrhoea ;  and  cases  have 
been  known  in  which  outbree^  of  the  latter  disease  have  been  arrested  by  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain. 

Little  is  known  with  certainty  of  the  effects  produced  on  men  by  deficiency 
in  the  supply  of  water.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  sensation  of 
thirst,  the  most  delicate  and  imperative  of  all  our  feelings,  never  permits  any 
great  deficiency  for  a  long  time,  and  the  water-removing  organs  eliminate  with 
wonderful  rapidity  any  excess  that  may  be  taken,  so  as  to  keep  the  amoimt 
in  the  body  within  certain  limits.  But  when  circumstances  prevent  the  sup- 
ply of  water,  it  is  well  known  that  the  wish  to  drink  becomes  so  great,  that 
men  will  run  any  danger,  or  undergo  any  pain,  in  order  to  satisfy  it  The 
exact  bodily  condition  thus  produced  is  not  precisely  known,  but  from  experi- 
ments on  j^niTTiAlg  and  men,  it  would  appear  that  a  lessened  amount  of  water 
in  the  body  diminishesf  the  elimination  of  the  pulmonary  carbonic  acid,  the 
intestinal  excreta,,  and  a^  the  important  urinary  excreta. 

*Wia^t  aod  seoond  Bcportt  (with  evidence)  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission,  1844  and 
1845. 

t  The  ezperiiMnli  off  Fakk  and  Scheffer  on  aidmaU,  and  of  Moaler  on  men  K&d  ^omftn,  oxt 
kcnnfiBmd  ta 
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The  more  obvious  effects  produced  on  men  who  are  deprived  for  some  time 
of  water  is,  besides  the  feeling  of  the  most  painful  thirst,  a  great  lowering  of 
muscular  strength  and  mental  vigour.  After  a  time  exertion  becomes  almost 
impossible,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  see  what  an  extraordinary  change  is  pro- 
duced in  an  amazingly  short  time  if  water  can  be  then  procured.  The  supply 
of  water  becomes,  tiien,  a  matter  of  the  most  urgent  necessity  when  men  are 
undergoing  great  muscular  efforts,  and  it  is  very  important  that  the  supply 
should  be  by  small  quantities  of  water  being  frequently  taken,  and  not  by  a 
large  amount  at  any  one  time.  The  restriction  of  water  by  trainers  is  based 
on  a  misapprehension :  a  little  water,  and  often,  should  be  the  rule.  (See 
Exercise.) 

Sub-Section  IL — Impure  Supply. 

At  present,  owing  probably  to  the  difficulty  of  making  analyses  of  waters, 
the  exact  connection  between  impure  water  and  disease  does  not  stand  on  so 
precise  an  experimental  basis  as  might  be  wished.  There  are  some  persons 
who  have  denied  that  even  considerable  organic  or  mineral  impurity  can  be 
proved  to  produce  any  bad  effect;  while  others  have  believed  that  some 
mineral  ingredients,  such  as  calcium  carbonate,  are  useful 

It  may  be  true  that  water  containing  a  large  quantity  of  organic  matter,  or 
much  calcium  and  magnesium  sulphate,  has  been  used  for  long  periods  without 
any  ill  effects.  The  water  of  the  Canal  de  TOurcq,  which  contains  much 
calcium  bicarbonate,  and  some  calcium  and  magnesium  sulphate,  was  found 
by  Parent-Duchfttelet  to  produce  no  bad  effect,  and  Boudet  has  lately  asserted 
the  same  thing.* 

In  some  of  these  cases,  however,  very  little  careful  inquiry  has  been  made 
into  the  state  of  health  of  those  using  the  water,  and  that  most  fallacious  of 
all  evidence,  a  general  impression,  without  a  careful  collection  of  facts,  has 
often  been  the  only  ground  on  which  the  opinion  has  been  come  to.  As  well 
observed  by  Mr  Simon,  in  one  of  his  philosophical  Eeports,!  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  find  the  effect  of  impure  water  always  sudden  and  violent ;  its  results 
are  indeed  often  gradual,  and  may  elude  ordinary  observation,  yet  be  not  the 
less  real  and  appreciable  by  a  close  inquiry.  In  fact,  it  is  only  when  striking 
and  violent  effects  are  produced  that  public  attention  is  arrested ;  the  minor 
and  more  insidious,  but  not  less  certain,  evils  are  borne  with  the  indifference 
and  apathy  of  custom.  In  some  cases  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
use  of  the  impure  water,  which  is  supposed  to  be  innocuous,  has  been  really 
restricted,  or  that  experience  has  shown  the  necessity  of  purification  in  some 
way.  This  much  seems  to  be  certain,  that  as  precise  investigations  proceed, 
and,  indeed,  in  proportion  to  the  care  of  the  inquiry  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
examination,  a  continually  increasing  class  of  cases  is  found  to  be  connected 
with  the  use  of  impure  water,  and  it  seems  only  reasonable  to  infer  that  a  still 
more  rigid  inquiry  will  further  prove  the  frequency  and  importance  of  this 
mode  of  origin  of  some  diseases. 

Animal  organic  matter,  especially  when  of  faecal  origin ;  vegetable  organic 
matter,  when  derived  from  marshes ;  and  some  salts,  are  the  principal  noxious 
ingredients. 

Of  the  hurtful  substances,  the  suspended  animal,  and  especially  faecal 
matters,  are  probably  the  worst  At  least,  it  is  remarkable  how  frequently, 
both  in  outbreaks  of  diarrhoea  and  typhoid  fever,  the  reports  notice  turbidity, 
discoloration,  and  smell  of  the  water.    It  is  this  fact  which  makes  the  examina 

*  Tho  Canal  de  TOnrcq  (which  has  a  boat  popnlation  of  about  40,000)  is  now  abandoned  as  a 
Bource  of  driakiBg  water,  and  the  greater  part  of  Paris  ia  supplied  from  the  river  V anne. 
f  Second  Anntud  Report  to  the  Qty  of  London,  p.  m. 
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tion  of  colour  and  turbidity  so  important  The  thoroughly  dissolved  organic 
matters  appear  less  hurtful ;  at  least  there  is  some  evidence  that  perfectly  clear 
waters,  though  containing  much  matter  dissipated  by  heat,  and  consisting  of 
dissolved  organic  matter  or  its  derivatives,  are  often  taken  without  injury. 
Probably,  also,  the  more  recent  the  faecal  contamination,  the  more  injurious, 
since  the  most  poisonous  attacks  on  record  have  been  in  cases  of  wells  into 
which,  after  slow  percolation  for  some  time,  a  sudden  gush  of  sewage  water 
has  taken  place. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  readily  oxidisable  organic  matters  in 
water  are  the  most  dangerous.  This  opinion  has  probably  arisen  from  tlie 
idea  that  a  substance  in  rapid  chemical  change  is  more  likely  to  excite  some 
corresponding  and  hurtful  action  in  the  body;  and  it  may  be  true,  but 
there  is  no  evidence,  to  my  knowledge,  which  can  be  trusted  on  the  point 
There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  some  evidence  that  animal  matters  forming  fatty 
acids  give  rise  to  salts  which,  though  not  oxidising  into  nitrous  and  nitric 
acid,  are  as  hurtful  as  the  more  oxidisable  substances. 

Of  late  years,  too,  an  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  the  amount  of  the 
mineral  substances  is  of  little  consequence.  This  can  be  true  only  in  a  limited 
sense;  there  are  some  mineral  substances,  such  as  sodiimi  chloride,*  or 
carbonate,  or  calcium  carbonate,  which,  within  certain  limits,  appear  to  do  no 
haixn.  But  in  the  case  of  other  minerals,  such  as  calcium  and  magnesiimi 
sulphates  and  chlorides,  and  calcium  nitrate,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
^eir  use  is  injurious  to  many  persons.  It  seems  also  probable  that  a  com< 
bination  of  impurities,  and  especially  the  co-existence  of  organic  matter  and 
calcium  sulphate,  is  hurtful ;  at  least  the  analysis  of  waters  which  have  decidedly 
produced  iigury  often  shows  that  the  impurities  have  been  numerous. 

As  far  as  at  present  known,  the  existence  of  infusoria  of  different  kinds  is 
not  hurtful,  though  they  may  indicate  by  their  abundance  the  presence  of 
organic  impurity.  The  effect  of  microzymes,  algae,  or  fungi,  in  drinking  water 
is  also  a  matter  of  which  little  or  nothing  is  known,  though  it  is  very  probable 
that  future  research  may  bring  out  something  important  in  this  direction. 

The  most  practical  way  of  stating  the  facts  connected  with  the  production 
of  disease  by  water  will  be  to  enimierate  the  diseases  which  have  been  traced 
to  the  use  of  impure  water,  and  to  state  the  nature  of  the  impurities. 

1.  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  ALIMENTART  MUCOUS  liEllBRANE. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  impurities  of  water  would  be  likely  to 
produce  their  greatest  effect  upon  the  membrane  with  which  they  come  first 
in  contact    T\m  is  in  fact  found  to  be  the  case. 

Affections  of  the  Stomach — Dyspepsia, 

Symptoms  which  may  be  referred  to  the  convenient  term  dyspepsia,  and 
which  consist  in  some  loss  of  appetite,  vague  uneasiness  or  actual  pain  at  the 
epigastrium,  and  slight  nausea  and  constipation,  with  occasional  diarrhoea, 
are  caused  by  water  containing  a  large  quantity  of  calcium  sulphate  and 
chloride,  and  the  magnesian  salts.  Dr  Sutherland  found  the  hard  water  of 
the  red  sandstone  rocks,  which  was  formerly  much  used  in  Liverpool,  to  have 
a  decided  effect  in  jm)ducing  constipation,  lessening  the  secretions,  and 
causing  visceral  obstructions ;  and  in  Glasgow,  the  substitution  of  soft  for 
hard  water  lessened,  according  to  Dr  Leech,  the  prevalence  of  dyspeptic  com- 
plainta.    It  is  a  well-known  fkct  that  grooms  object  to  give  hard  water  to  their 

*  Wcnklyn  Im*  actiiBUy  propoeed  to  add  sodium  chloride  to  drinking  water,  to  the  extent  ot 
Wsnins  per  ^Ulon,  in  cMr  to  improve  iU  taste. 
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horses,  on  the  ground  that  it  makes  the  coat  staring  and  rough — a  result 
which  has  heen  attributed  to  some  derangement  of  digestion.  The  exact 
amount  which  will  produce  these  symptoms  has  not  been  determined,  but 
water  containing  more  than  8  grains  of  each  substance  individually  or  collec- 
tively appears  to  be  injurious  to  many  persons.  This  would  correspond  to 
about  10  degrees  of  permanent  hardness.  A  much  less  degree  than  this  will 
affect  some  persons.  In, a  well  water  at  Chatham,  which  was  found  to 
disagree  with  so  many  persons  that  no  one  would  use  the  water,  the  main 
ingredients  were  19  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime,  11  grains  of  calciimi  sulphate, 
and  13  grains  of  sodium  chloride,  per  gallon.  The  total  solids  were  50  grains 
per  gallon.  In  another  case  of  tiie  same  kind,  the  total  solids  were  58  grains 
per  gallon,  the  calcium  carbonate  was  22,  the  calcium  sulphate  11,  and  the 
sodium  chloride  14  grains  per  gallon. 

Iron,  in  quantities  sufficient  to  give  a  slight  chalybeate  taste,  often  produces 
slight  dyspepsia,  headache,  and  general  malaise.  Custom  seems  to  partly 
remove  these  effects. 

DiarrhcBO, 
Many  conditions  produce  diarrhoea. 

(a)  Suspended  Mineral  Substances, — Clay,  marl — as  in  the  cases  of  the 
water  of  the  Maas,  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  Bio  Grande,  Kansas,*  of  the 
Ganges,  and  many  other  rivers — will  at  certain  times  of  the  year  produce 
diarrhcBa,  especially  in  persons  unaccustomed  to  the  water.  The  hill  diarrhoea 
at  Dhurmsala  is  produced,  apparently,  by  suspended  very  fine  scales  of  mica.t 

{h)  Suspended  Animal^  and  especially  FceccU  McUters,  have  produced 
diarrhoea  in  many  cases ;  such  water  always  contains  dissolved  organic  matters, 
to  which  the  effect  may  be  partly  owing.  The  case  of  Croydon  in  1854 
(Carpenter)  is  one  of  the  most  striking  on  record.  In  cases  in  which  the 
water  is  largely  contaminated  with  suspended  sewage,  it  is  important  to 
observe  that  the  symptoms  %re  often  markedly  choleraic  (purging,  vomiting, 
cramps,  and  even  some  loss  of  heat).  This  point  has  been  again  noticed  by 
Oldekop  of  Astrachan,{  who  found  marked  choleraic  symptoms  to  be  produced 
by  the  water  of  the  Volga,  which  is  impregnated  with  sewage.  Seven  cases 
in  one  house  of  violent  gastro-intestinal  derangement  (vomiting,  diarrhoea, 
colic,  and  fever),  produced  by  water  contaminated  by  sewage  which  had  passed 
into  the  cistern,  are  recorded  by  Dr  Gibb.§  In  the  prison  at  Halle  an  out- 
break of  diarrhoea  was  traced  by  Dolbruck  to  the  contamination  of  water  with 
putrid  substances.  In  St  Petersburg  the  water  of  the  Neva,  which  is  rich  in 
organic  substances,  give  diarrhoea  to  strangers.  || 

Suspended  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  washed  off  the  ground  by 
heavy  rain  into  shallow  wells,  often  produced  diarrhoea,  as  at  Prague  in  1860, 
when  an  endemic  of  "  catarrh  of  the  alimentary  canal "  was  produced  by  heavy 
floods  washing  impurities  into  the  wells.1I 

(c)  Suspended  Vegetable  Substances. — In  this  country,  and  also  in  the  late 
American  civil  war,  several  instances  have  occurred  of  diarrhoea  arising  from 
the  use  of  surface  and  ditch  water,  which  ceased  when  wells  were  sunk ; 
possibly  there  might  be  also  animal  contamination.    It  is  not,  therefore,  quite 


*  Hammond's  Hygiene,  p.  218. 

fWhitweU,  ifide  Dr  Macnamara's  8th  Report  on  Potable  Waters  in  Bengal.  Appendix, 
p.  44. 

t  Virchow's  Archiv,  band  xxvi.  p.  117. 
S  British  Medical  Journal,  Oct.  1870. 

Jl  lliftch,  quoted  by  Both  and  Lex,  Mil.  Oesundheitspfl.,  p.  24. 
tOutaUtVaJahieah,  im,  vol  ii  p.  31. 
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certain  that  snspended  vegetable  matter  was  the  vera  eaum.  Surgeon- 
Miyor  Grore  has  recorded  a  violent  outbreak  of  diarrhoea  at  Bulama,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa^*  produced  by  the  water  of  a  well ;  the  water  was  itself 
pure,  but  was  milky  from  suspended  matters,  consisting  of  debris  of  plants, 
chlorophyll,  minute  cellular  and  branched  algse,  monads,  polygastrica,  and 
minute  partudes  of  sand  and  day.  When  filtered  the  water  was  quite 
harmless. 

(d)  Dissolved  Animal  Organic  Matter, — ^The  opinion  is  very  widely  diffused 
that  dissolved  and  putrescent  animal  organic  matter,  to  the  amount  of  3  to  10 
grains  per  gallon,  may  produce  diarrhoea.  This  is  possibly  correct,  but  two 
points  must  be  conceded — Istj  That  there  are  usually  other  impurities  which 
aid  the  action  of  the  organic  matter ;  and  2dy  That  organic  matter,  even  to  the 
amount  of  10  to  15  grains  per  gallon,  may  exist  witidout  bad  effects,  if  it  be 
perfectly  dissolved.  In  the  latter  case  the  water  is,  however,  always  clear  and 
sparkling,  never  tainted  or  discoloured.  The  frequent  presence  of  other 
impurities  renders  it  difficult  to  assign  its  exact  influence  to  dissolved  organic 
matters. 

In  the  case  of  a  well-ventilated  court  in  Coventry,  t  where  diarrhoea  was 
constantly  present,  the  water  contained  5*68  grains  per  gallon  of  volatile  and 
combustible  matter,  but  then  it  contained  also  no  less  thfui  105  grains  of  fixed 
salts,  which,  as  the  water  had  a  permanent  hardness  of  5F'6  (Clark's  scale) 
after  boiling,  must  have  consisted  of  calcium  and  magnesium  sulphates  and 
chlorides.  It  also  contained  alkaline  salts,  nitrates,  and  anmionia.  The  con:^ 
position  was  therefore  so  complex,  that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  to  the  organic 
matter  its  share  in  the  effects. 

The  animal  organic  matter  derived  from  graveyards  appears  to  be  especially 
hurtful ;  here  also  ammonium  and  calcium  nitrites  may  be  present 

(e)  Dimjilved  Vegetable  Matter. — There  is  no  evidence  at  present  to  show 
tiiat  this  produces  diarrhoea. 

(/)  Fckid  Gases, — ^Water  containing  much  sulphuretted  hydrogen  will  give 
rise  to  dianrhcea,  especially  if  organic  matter  ^be  also  present  In  the  late 
Mexican  War  (1861-62),  the  French  troops  suffered  at  Orizaba  from 
a  peculiar  dyspepsia  and  diarrhoea,  attended  with  immense  disengagement  of 
gB8  and  enormous  eructations  after  meals.  The  eructed  gas  had  a  strong  smell 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  %  This  was  traced  to  the  use  of  water  from  sul- 
phurous and  alkaline  springs;  even  the  best  waters  of  Orizaba  contained 
oiganic  matter  and  ammonia  in  some  quantity.  The  experiments  of  Professor 
Weber  have  shown  what  marked  effects  are  produced  by  the  injection  of 
Bolphuretted  hydrogen  in  solution  in  water  into  the  blood ;  is  it  possible  that 
water  containing  animal  organic  matter  may  occasionally  form  SH^  after 
al)8orption  into  the  blood,  and  that  the  poisonous  effect  of  some  water  may 
1)6  owing  to  this  %  The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  water  contaminated  by 
sewage  are  sometimes  very  like  those  noted  by  Weber  in  his  experiments, 
▼ijL,  diarrhoea  and  even  choleraic  symptoms  (lowering  of  temperature),  and 
uritation  of  the  lungs,  spine,  liver,  and  kidneys. 

The  absorption  of  sewer  gases,  as  when  the  overflow-pipe  of  a  cistern  opens 
into  the  sewersy  will  cause  diarrhoea.  This  seems  perfectly  proved  by  the 
case  recorded  by  Dr  Greenhow,  in  Mr  Simon's  second  report§ 

ig)  Dissolved  Mineral  Matters,  if  passing  a  certain  point,  produce  diarrhoea. 


*  R«port  on  Hysieiie  br  the  Author,  "  Anny  Medical  Report/  vol.  v.  p.  428. 
t  Onenhow,  in  Seoood  Report  of  the  MediciQ  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  1860,  p.  76. 
tPoiicet»  in  Bee.  dellem.  da  Med.  MIL  1868.  p.  218.   l*he  ejLact  words  are  <'nne  odeur 
f  add  lulfnn'que,''  bat  "  •nUhydrique"  mutt  be  meant 
i  Seoood  Report  of  HhsMedlad  Ottoer  of  the  Privy  Council,  Pari.  Paper,  18^0,  p.  15^, 
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Boudin  ref  on  to  an  outbreak  of  diarrhoea  at  Oran,  in  Algiers,  which  was  dis- 
tinctly traced  to  bad  water,  and  ceased  on  the  cause  being  removed ;  the  com- 
position of  the  water  is  not  explicitly  given,  but  it  contained  lime,  magnesia, 
and  carbonate  of  soda.  Sulphates  of  Hme  and  magnesia  also  cause  diarrhcea, 
following  sometimes  constipation.  The  selenitic  well  waters  of  Paris  used  to 
have  this  effect  on  strangers.  Parent-Duch&telet  *  noticed  the  constant  excess 
of  patients  furnished  by  the  prison  of  St  Lazare,  in  consequence  of  diarrhoea, 
and  he  traced  this  to  the  water,  which  "  contained  a  very  large  proportion  of 
sulphate  of  lime  and  other  purgative  salts ; "  and  he  tells  us  that  Pinel  had 
noticed  the  same  fact  twenty  years  before  in  a  particular  section  of  the 
SalpStri^re.  In  some  of  the  West  Indian  stations,  the  water  drawn  from  the 
calcareous  formation  has  been  long  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the  tendency 
to  diarrhoea  which  it  caused. 

Nitrate  of  lime  waters  also  produces  diarrhoea.  A  case  is  on  record,  in 
which  a  well  water  was  obliged  to  be  disused,  in  consequence  of  its  impregna- 
tion with  butyrate  of  lime  (105  grains  per  gallon),  which  was  derived  from  a 
trench  filled  with  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  f 

Brackish  water  (whether  rendered  so  by  the  sea,  or  derived  from  loose 
sands)  produces  diarrhoea  in  a  large  percentage  of  persons,  and  at  some  of  the 
Cape  frontier  stations  water  of  this  character  formerly  caused  much  disease  of 
this  kind.  In  a  water  I  examined,  which  became  brackish  from  sea  water, 
and  which  produced  diarrhoea  in  idmost  all  persons,  I  found  the  amount  of 
chlorida  of  sodium  to  be  253  grains  per  gallon.  But,  doubtless,  a  much  less 
quantity  than  this,  especially  S  chloride  of  magnesium  be  present,  will  act  in 
this  way. 

(h)  Metallic  Impregnation, — Occasionally  animal  organic  matter  acts  in  an 
indirect  way,  by  producing  nitrites  and  nitrates,  which  act  on  metals. 

Dr  Baedeker,  t  a  physican  in  Witten,  was  called  to  some  cases  of  sickness 
produced  apparently  by  water.  On  examining  the  point,  he  found  the  water 
was  drawn  from  a  pump  with  a  copper  cylinder,  and  contained  a  considerable 
quantity  of  copper,  which  seemed  to  be  In  combination  with  some  organic 
matter.  § 

Lead  (as  might  have  been  anticipated)  was  also  largely  present  in  this  watei:, 
as  leaden  pumps  were  used ;  iron,  on  the  contrary,  was  not  dissolved. 

Dysentery, 

Dysentery  also  is  decidedly  produced  by  impure  water,  and  this  cause 
ranks  high  in  the  etiology  of  dysentery,  though  perhaps  it  is  not  the  first. 

Several  of  the  older  army-surgeons  refer  to  this  cause.  Pringle  does  so 
several  times,  and  Donald  Munro,  in  the  "Campaigns  in  Flanders  and 
Germany."  In  the  West  Indies,  Lempri6re,||  in  1799,  noticed  the  increase 
of  bowel  complaints  in  Jamaica  in  May,  when,  after  floods,  the  water  was 
bad  and  turbid,  "  and  loaded  with  dirt  and  filtL"  He  also  mentions,  that  at 
Kingston  and  Port  Royal  the  dysentery  was  owing  to  brackish  water.  It 


♦Hygiene  Publiaue,  t.  L  p.  236. 

t  Zeitschrift  fur  Hygiene,  vol.  i.  p.  166.  See  also  a  remark  on  the  effect  of  calcium  and 
potassium  nitrate  in  causing  a  tendency  to  diarrhosa  in  the  Report  on  the  Drainage  of  Berlin 
(Die  Kanalisation  von  Berlin.  1868,  pp.  27,  28). 

X  Pappenheim's  Beitrage,  heft  iv.  p.  48. 

§  The  amount  of  copper  required  to  produce  poisonous  symptoms  appears  to  be  doubtful. 
It  is  said  that  the  miners  in  the  desert  of  Attacama,  in  South  America,  prefer  to  use  water 
containing  so  much  copper  as  to  have  a  distinct  green  colour,  rather  than  the  water  brought 
up  from  the  wells  near  the  shore  in  skins,  whidi  give  it  an  unpleasant  taste.   It  is  true  that 
Js  used  tor  making  coffee  and  may  thus  be  to  a  certain  extent  purifted. 
^  Vol  I  p.  25. 
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▼HS  not,  however,  for  many  years  after  this  that  fresh  sources  of  water  were 
sought  for  in  the  West  Indies,  and  that  ram  water  began  to  be  used  when 
good  spring  or  river  water  could  not  be  got 

Davis  *  mentions  as  a  curious  fact,  in  reference  to  the  West  Indies,  that 
ships'  crews,  when  ordered  to  Tortola,  were  "  invariably  seized  with  fluxes," 
which  were  caused  by  the  water.  But  the  inhabitants  who  used  tank 
rain)  water  were  free ;  and  so  well  known  was  this,  that  when  any  resident  at 
Tortola  was  invited  to  dinner  on  board  a  man-of-war,  it  was  no  unusual  thing 
for  him  to  cany  his  drinking  water  with  him. 

The  dysentery  at  Walcheren,  in  1809,  was  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the 
bad  water,  which  was  almost  everywhere  brackish 

The  epidemic  at  Guadaloupe,  in  1847,  recorded  by  Comuel,  seems  also 
quite  conclusive  as  to  the  effect  of  impure  water  in  causing,  not  merely 
isolated  cases,  but  a  wide-spread  outbreaLt 

In  1860,  at  Prague,  there  were  many  cases  of  dysentery,  clearly  traced  to 
the  use  of  water  of  wells  and  springs  rendered  foul  by  substances  washed  into 
the  water  by  heavy  floods.    Exact  analyses  were  not  made. 

On  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  (Cape  Coast  Castle),  an  attack  of  dysentery 
was  traced  by  Surgeon-Major  Oakes  to  the  passage  of  sewage  from  a 
cesspool  into  one  of  the  tanks.  This  was  remedied,  and  the  result  was  the 
almost  total  disappearance  of  the  disease." 

That  in  the  East  Indies  a  great  deal  of  dysentery  has  been  produced  by 
impure  water,  is  a  matter  too  familiar  almost  to  be  mentioned  (Annesley ; 
Twining).  Its  constant  prevalence  at  Secunderabad,  in  the  Deccan,  appears 
to  have  been  partly  owing  to  the  water  which  percolated  through  a  large 
grave-yard.  Chie  of  the  sources  of  water  contained  119  grains  of  solids  per 
gallon,  and  in  some  instances  there  were  8, 11,  and  even  30  grains  per  gallon 
of  organic  matter.    (Indian  Eeport,  p.  44.) 

Champouillont  has  lately  recorded  a  case  in  which  two  regiments  used  the 
impure  water  from  the  Canal  de  TOurcq,  near  Paris.  One  regiment  mixed 
the  water  with  coffee  or  red  wine,  the  tannin  of  which  united  with  the  organic 
niatter  ;  this  regiment  had  no  dysentery.  The  second  regiment  used  brandy, 
which  precipitated  the  organic  matter  on  the  side  of  the  vessel,  where  it 
putrified.  This  regiment  suffered  from  dysentery ;  the  substitution  of  red 
wine  for  brandy  stopped  the  disease. 

The  great  effect  produced  by  the  impure  water  of  Calcutta  in  this  way  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Cheveis.    (Indian  Annals,  No.  17,  p.  70,  1864.) 

In  time  of  war  this  cause  has  often  been  present ;  and  the  great  loss  by 
dysentery  in  the  Peninsula,  at  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  was  partly  attributed  by  Sir 
J.  M^rigor  to  the  use  of  water  passing  through  a  cemetery  where  nearly 
20,000  bodies  had  been  hastily  interred. 

The  ImpmitieB  which  thus  produce  dysentery  appear  to  be  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  which  cause  the  allied  condition,  diarrhoea.  Suspended  earthy 
matterSy  suspended  animal  organic  matter,  calcium  and  magnesium  sulphates 
and  chlorides,  calcium  and  ammonium  nitrates,  large  quantities  of  sodium  and 
magnesium  chlorides  in  solution,  appear  to  be  the  usu^d  ingredients ;  but  there 
are  few  perfect  analyses  yet  known.§ 

*  On  tbe  Walcheren  Few,  p.  10. 

fSee  a  review  bj  the  author  on  Dvientery,  in  the  '*  British  and  Foreign  Medical  and  Chir- 
tnieal  Review"  for  1847.  for  fnller  details  of  this  epic  lemic. 
JBek  de  Mem.  de  Med.  MIL  1872.  Sept.  p.  230. 

I A  local ieed  epidemic  of  dysentery  occoired  in  some  barracks  at  Numberg  in  the  summer 
of  187Sk  SO  ceaee  ud  4  dealhs  takfaig  place  among  the  soldiers.  The  absorption  of  putrefaction 
mm  horn  the  doaoa  Jd  the  wi^gw  of  the  bailding  by  the  drinking  water,  waa  coii«\d«T«^  \a 
h&emam;  tbe  wmiw  coattUaed  nitrates  and  nree  ammonia.   An  individual  pTodiav^vWoxL 
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The  obeerrationB  which  prove  so  satisfactorily  that  the  dysenteric  stools  can 
propagate  the  disease,  make  it  probable  that,  as  in  the  case  of  typhoid  fever 
and  cholera,  the  accidental  passage  of  dysenteric  evacuations  into  drinking 
water  may  have  some  share  in  spreading  the  disease. 

2.  AFFBOTION  OF  OTHER  MUCOUS  1CE1CBRANE8  BESEDEaTHE  ALDIENTABT. 

Little  has  yet  been  done  to  trace  out  this  point  At  Prague,  after  the 
severe  flood  of  1860,  bronchial  catarrh  was  frequent,  probably  caused  chiefly 
by  the  chills  arising  from  the  great  evaporation ;  but  it  was  noticed  that 
bronchial  catarrh  was  most  common  when  the  drinking  water  was  foulest  and 
produced  dysentery.  Possibly  the  bronchial  and  the  urinary  mucous  mem- 
branes may  also  suffer  from  foul  water ;  the  point  is  well  worthy  of  close  in- 
vestigation. 

3.  SPECIFIC  DISEASES. 

That  some  of  the  specific  diseases  are  disseminated  by  drinking  water  is  a 
fact  which  has  only  attracted  its  due  share  of  attention  of  late  years.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  etiology  which  has  been  made 
in  this  century,  and  the  chief  merit  of  its  discovery  is  owing  to  the  late  Dr 
Snow. 

Malarious  Fevers. 

Hippocrates  states  that  the  spleens  of  those  who  drink  the  water  of  marshes 
become  enlarged  and  hard ;  and  Ehazes  not  only  asserted  this,  but  affirmed 
that  it  generated  fevers.  Little  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  this 
remark,  and  in  modem  times  the  opinions  of  Lancisi,  that  the  air  of  marshes 
is  the  sole  cause  of  intormittents,  has  been  so  generally  adopted,  that  the 
possibility  of  the  introduction  of  the  cause  by  means  of  water,  as  well  as  of 
air,  was  overlooked.  Still,  it  has  been  a  very  general  belief  among  the  in- 
habitants of  marshy  countries,  that  the  water  could  produce  fever.  Henry 
Marshall*  says  that  the  Singhalese  attribute  fevers  to  impure  water, 
"  especially  if  elephants  or  buflfaloes  have  been  washing  in  it,"  and  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  he  referred  to  periodical  fevers.  On  nuddng  some  inquiries  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  highly  malarious  plains  of  Troy,  during  the  Crimean 
war,  I  found  the  villagers  imiversally  stated,  that  those  who  drank  marsh 
water  had  fever  at  all  times  of  the  year,  while  those  who  drank  pure  water 
only  got  ague  during  the  late  summer  and  autumnal  months.  The  same  belief 
is  prevalent  in  the  south  of  India ;  and  in  Western  Candeish,  Canara,  Balaghut, 
and  Mysore,  and  in  the  deadly  Wynaad  district,  it  is  stated  by  Mr  Bettington 
of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  that  it  "  is  notorious  that  the  water  produces 
fever  and  affections  of  the  spleen."  The  essay  by  this  gentlemanf  gives, 
indeed,  some  extremely  strong  evidence  on  this  point  He  refers  to  villages 
placed  imder  the  same  conditions  as  to  marsh  air,  but  in  some  of  which  fevers 
are  prevalent,  in  others  not ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  the  latter  are  supplied 
with  pure  water,  the  former  with  marsh  or  nullah  water  full  of  vegetable 
debris.  In  one  village  there  two  sources  of  supply, — a  tank  fed  by  surface 
and  marsh  water  and  a  spring ;  those  only  who  dxmk  the  tank  water  get  fever. 
In  a  village  (Tulliwaree)  no  one  used  to  escape  the  fever ;  Mr  Bettington  dug  a 
well,  the  fever  disappeared,  and,  during  fourteen  years,  has  not  returned. 

Another  village  (Tambatz)  was  also  "  notoriously  unhealthy,"  a  well  was 


to  the  diMftse  appeared,  however,  to  he  also  necessary.  (Schmidt's  JahrhUcher,  1874.  1  vol. 
p.  25.) 

*  Topography  of  Ceylon,  p.  62,  f  Indian  AnnaU,  1^, 
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log,  and  the  inhabitants  became  healthy.  Nothing  can  well  be  stronger  than 
ihe  poeitive  and  negative  evidence  brought  forward  in  this  paper. 

I>r  Moore  (Indian  Annals,  1867)  has  also  noted  his  opinion  of  malarious 
disease  being  thus  produced ;  and  M.  Commaille  has  since  (Eec.  de  Mdm.  de 
MiL,  Nov.  1868,  p.  427)  stated,  that  in  Marseilles  paroxysmal  fevers, 
fonnerly  unknown,  have  made  their  appearance,  since  the  supply  to  the  city 
has  been  taken  from  the  canal  of  Marseilles.  In  reference  also  to  this  point, 
I  observe  that  Dr  Townsend,  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  for  the  Central 
Provinces  in  India,  mentions  in  one  of  his  able  reports  (for  1870,  published 
at  Nagpore  in  1871,  para.  143,  et.  aeq.)  that  the  natives  have  a  current  opinion 
that  use  of  river  and  tank  water  in  the  rainy  season  (when  the  water 
always  contains  much  vegetable  matter)  will  almost  certainly  produce  fever 
(i.e.,  ague),  and  he  believes  there  are  many  circumstances  supporting  this 
view.  In  this  way  the  prevalence  of  ague  in  dry  elevated  spots  is  often,  he 
thinks,  to  be  explained  He  mentions  also  that  the  people  who  use  the  water 
of  streams  draining  forest  lands  and  rice  fields  "  suffer  more  severely  from 
fever  (ague)  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  open  plain  drawing  their  water  from 
a  soil  on  which  wheat  grows.  In  the  former  case  there  is  far  more  vegetable 
matter  in  the  water.  The  Upper  Godavery  tract  is  said  to  be  the  most  aguish 
in  the  province,  yet  there  is  not  an  acre  of  marshy  ground ;  the  people  use  the 
water  of  the  Godavery,  which  drains  more  dense  forest  land  than  any  river  in 
IndiiL 

In  the  Landes "  (of  south-west  France),  the  water  from  the  extensive 
sandy  plain  contains  much  vegetable  matter,  obtained  from  the  vegetable 
deposit,  which  binds  together  the  siliceous  particles  of  the  subsoiL  It  has  a 
marshy  smell,  and,  according  to  Faur^  produces  intermittents  and  visceral  en- 
gorgements. Dr  Blanc,  in  his  papers  on  Abyssinia,  mentions  that  on  the 
march  from  Massowah  to  the  highlands,  Mr  Prideaux  and  himself,  who  drank 
water  only  in  the  form  of  tea  or  coffee,  entirely  escaped  fever,  while  the  others 
who  were  less  careful  suffered,  and,  as  Dr  Blanc  believes,  from  the  water. 

The  same  facts  have  been  noticed  in  this  country.  Twenty  years  ago  Mr 
Blower  of  Bedford  mentioned  a  case  in  which  the  ague  of  a  ^age  had  been 
much  lessened  by  digging  wells,  and  he  refers  to  an  instance  in  which,  in  the 
parish  of  Houghton,  almost  the  onjf  family  which  escaped  ague  at  one  time 
was  that  of  a  fanner  who  used  well  water,  while  all  the  other  persons  drank 
ditch  water.* 

At  Sbeemess  the  use  of  the  ditch  water,  which  is  highly  impure  with  vege- 
table debris,  has  been  also  considered  to  be  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
ezfcnardinaiy  insalubrity,  f 

At  Versailles  a  sudden  attack  of  ague  in  a  regiment  of  cavalry  was  traced 
to  the  use  of  surfoce  water  taken  from  a  marshy  districil 

The  case  of  the  Argo,  recorded  by  Boudin,§  is  an  extremely  strong  one. 
In  1834,  800  soldiers  in  good  health  embarked  in  three  vessels  to  pass  from 
Bona  in  Algiers  to  Marseilles.  They  all  arrived  at  Marseilles  the  same  day. 
In  two  vessels  there  were  680  men  without  a  single  sick  man.  In  the  third 
vessel,  the  Argo,  there  had  been  120  men ;  thirteen  died  during  the  short 
passage  (time  not  given),  and  of  the  107  survivors  no  less  than  98  were  dis- 


*Buaw  '*Oii  the  Mode  of  Oommunicatioii  of  Cholera,**  2d  edit  1855,  p.  130. 

t  It  ft  not  poMible  tbat  the  gnat  decline  of  agues  in  EnsUnd  is  partly  due  to  a  purer  drink- 
]h  watw  ^■'^^g  DOW  used  f  Formerly,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  when  there  was  no  organised 
npply.  ftDd  rnnoh  fewer  walls  existed,  the  people  must  hare  taken  their  supply  from  surface 
eollietioiit,  and  ditebM,  aa  they  do  now,  or  did  till  lately,  at  Sheemess. 

tOnbuBB^m  Bepoit  on  Chotora.   Appendix  (B),  pase  95 ;  footnote. 

{iwSd*  G^t^njMa  ^  d0  StBtistlqae  Medicalea/lS57,  t.  i.  p.  142. 
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embarked  with  all  forms  of  paludal  fevers,  and  as  Boiidin  himself  saw  the 
men,  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  diagnosis.  The  crew  of  the  Aigo  had  not  a 
single  sick  man. 

All  the  soldiers  had  been  exposed  to  the  same  influences  of  atmosphere 
before  embarkation.  The  crew  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Argo  were  exposed  to 
the  same  atmospheric  condition  during  the  voyage ;  the  influence  of  air  seems 
therefore  excluded.  There  is  no  notice  of  the  food,  but  the  production  of 
malarious  fever  from  food  has  never  been  suggested.  The  water  was,  how- 
ever, diflferent — ^in  the  two  healthy  ships  the  water  was  good.  The  soldiers 
on  board  the  Argo  had  been  supplied  with  water  from  a  marsh,  which  had  a 
disagreeable  taste  and  odour ;  the  crew  of  the  Argo  had  pure  water.  The 
evidence  seems  here  as  nearly  complete  as  could  be  wished.* 

One  very  important  circumstance  is  the  rapidity  of  development  of  the 
malarious  disease  and  its  fatality  when  introduced  in  water.  It  is  the  same 
thing  as  in  the  case  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  Either  the  fever-making 
cause  must  be  in  larger  quantity  in  the  water,  or,  what  is  equally  probable, 
must  be  more  readily  taken  up  into  the  circulation  and  carried  to  the  spleen, 
than  when  the  cause  enters  by  the  lungs. 

In  opposition,  however,  to  all  these  statements  must  be  placed  a  remark  of 
Finke'sf  that  in  Hungary  and  Holland  marsh  water  is  daily  taken  without 
injury.  But  in  Hungary,  Dr  Grosz  states  that,  to  avoid  the  injurious  effects 
of  the  marsh  water,  it  is  customary  to  mix  brandy  with  it,  "  a  custom  which 
favours  hypertrophies  of  the  inner  organs."  X  Professor  Colin,  of  the  Val  de 
Gr&ce,  who  is  so  well  known  for  his  researches  on  intermittent  fever,§  is  also 
inclined  to  question  the  production  of  paroxysmal  fevers  by  marsh  water. 
He  cites  numerous  cases  in  Algiers  and  Italy,  where  impure  marsh  water  gave 
rise  to  indigestion,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery,  but  in  no  case  to  intermittent 
fever,  and  in  all  his  observations  he  has  never  met  with  an  instance  of  such 
an  origin  of  ague.  He  therefore  denies  this  power,  and  in  reference  to  the 
celebrated  case  of  the  Argo,  without  venturing  to  contest  it,  he  yet  views  it 
with  suspicion,  and  questions  whether  Boudin  has  given  the  exact  details. 

An  instructive  case,  however,  is  recorded  by  Surgeon-major  Faught  (Army 
Medical  Reports,  voL  xviL  p.  2 1 2).  The  artillery  quartered  at  Tilbury  Fort  (in 
the  Gravesend  district)  have  generally  suffered  more  or  less  from  ague,  whilst 
the  people  at  the  railway  station,  and  the  coastguard  and  their  families  in  the 
ship  lying  just  outside  the  fort,  never  sufler  from  malarious  poisoning.  The 
troops  have  been  supplied  with  drinking  water  from  two  imderground  tanks 
which  receive  rain-water  from  the  roof  of  the  barracks,  whilst  the  other 
persons  above  mentioned  draw  their  drinking-water  from  a  spring  near  the 
railway  station.  From  December  1873  to  July  1874  the  troops  were  supplied 
from  the  same  source,  on  account  of  the  barrack  tanks  being  out  of  repair. 
The  following  table  shows  the  returns  of  sickness  : — 


*  Ritter,  Hirsch  in  Jahresb.  fUr  gen.  Med.  for  1869,  p.  192. 
-I'Oeflterlen's  Handb.  der  Hygiene.   2d  edit.  1857,  p.  129 ;  footnote, 
t  Quoted  by  Wutsur,  Reise  in  den  Orient.   Europas,  band  i.  p.  101. 

§  De  ringestion  des  eanx  Mar^cageuses  comme  cauae  de  la  Dysent^rie  et  des  Fi^rres  Inter- 
mittentes,  par  L.  Colin,  Paris  1872. 
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Dtte. 

Su«ngtb. 

AdmlHlont 

for 
Agaa. 

Percentage 
of 

AdmlMiont. 

Ratio  of 
AdmiMtona 
per  annum. 

Water 
need. 

1872. 
Jan.  to  June. 

103 

84 

88 

66 

Water 
frombar- 
raclc  taolcs. 

187S. 
Jul  to  June. 

102 

12 

11-8 

23-6 

Do. 

1873-4. 
Dec  1878  to 
July  1874. 

90 

1* 

11 

1-9 

Water 
from  spring 
at  the  rail- 
way sta- 
tion. 

1874-5. 
Not.  1874  to 
March  1875. 

58 

4t 

7-6 

22-8 

Water 
from  bar- 
rack tanks. 

Tbe  analyses  of  the 
waters  showed  that 
the  tanks  were  ex- 
posed to  sottkage 
from  the  snrroond- 
Ing  salt  marsh,  for 
the  so-called  rain- 
water yielded  41*8 
grains  per  gallon  of 
toUlsoUdslntheone 
case,  and  14A-26  In 
the  other,  the  chlo- 
rine being  respec- 
tirely  12*8  and  88*9. 
The  station  water 
gave  88  grains  total 
solids  and  only  8*8  of 
chlorine.  As  regards 
organic  matter,  the 
tank  waters  showed 
actnally  less  Impurity 
than  the  station 
water  by  the  ammo- 
nia method,  but  by 
the  permanganate 
method  they  were 
three  times  as  im- 
pure. For  full  deUUs 
and  for  the  micro- 
scopic examination, 
see  the  original  paper. 


•  This  case  was  in  hocpltal  only  flve  days :  it  oceurred  only  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  batteiy. 
t  Vone  of  these  had  erer  had  ague  before ;  two  had  to  be  sent  on  ftirloagh,  being  much  deblliuted  by 


Typhoid  Fever. 

The  belief  that  typhoid  fever  can  spread  by  means  of  water  as  well  as  air 
appears  to  be  quite  of  modem  origin,  though  some  epidemics,  such  as  the 
"Schleim-fieber"  of  Gottingen  in  1760,  were  attributed  in  part  to  the  use  of 
impure  water.  In  1822,  Wabs  affirmed  that  an  outbreak  of  "typhus" 
(typhoid)  at  Saarlouis,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  was  caused  by  impure  water ;  and 
in  1843,  Miiller  discovered  that  129  cases  of  typhus  abdominalis  (typhoid), 
and  21  deaths,  which  occurred  in  the  garrison  at  Mayence,  were  produced  by 
fteeal  matter  passing  into  the  drinking  water,  which  had  a  disagreeabla,  putrid 
gmeU.  In  1848,  E.  A.  W.  Eichter  published  an  account  of  an  outbreak  of 
the  same  kind  which  occurred  in  a  school  at  Vienna,  from  the  contents  of  a 
lewer  passing  into  the  drinking  water.*  In  1852,  Dr  Austin  Flintf  published 
the  particulars  of  a  similar  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  at  the  hamlet  of  North 
Boston  (Erie,  U.S.)  in  1843. 

In  1862-53,  a  severe  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  took  place  at  Croydon,  and 
was  thoroughly  investigated  by  many  competent  observers ;  and  it  was  shown 
by  Dr  Carpenter  of  (Soydon  that  it  was  partly,  at  any  rate,  spread  by  the 
pollution  of  the  drinking  water  from  the  contents  of  cesspools. 

In  1856,  DrEouthJ  published  a  casein  which  the  evacuations  of  a  typhoid 
patient  were  thrown  into  a  closet,  the  pipe  of  which  passed  directly  into  the 
dstem  of  the  drinking  water,  in  a  well- ventilated  house  at  Hastings.  No 
less  than  eight  persons  were  affected  with  more  or  less  typhoidal  symptoms ; 
many  of  these  had  not  been  brought  into  any  personal  contact  with  the  sick 
person. 

In  1859,  Dr  W.  Budd§  published  two  very  conclusive  cases,  in  which  well 
water  was  contaminated  by  sewage.  

*  AH  tiMM  cases  an  related  by  Biecke  in  hia  excellent  work  **  Der  Kreigs  nnd  Friedens- 
Trolnu.''   Noidhaiuen,  1860,  pp.  44-68. 
•PCSinical  Reports  on  Continned  Fever.   By  Austin  Flint,  M.D.  Bufialo,  1852,  p.  880. 
*fmaki  FermratAtlon  ss  a  Csnse  of  Disease.   Pamphlet  Lend.  1056,  p.  34. 
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There  is  no  satisf actory  evidence  that  typhoid  stools  had  been  in  the  sewage 
matter,  but  their  presence  is  not  excluded.  I  learn,  from  personal  communi- 
cation with  Dr  Budd,  that  he  has  long  been  convinced  of  the  occasional  pro- 
pagation of  typhoid  fever  in  this  way. 

In  1860,  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  at  the  Convent  of  Sisters 
of  Charity  at  Munich.  31  persons  out  of  120  were  attacked  between  the  15th 
September  and  the  4th  of  October,  with  severe  illness,  and  14  of  these  cases 
were  true  typhoid ;  4  died.  The  cause  was  traced  to  wells  impregnated  with 
much  organic  matter  (and  among  other  things  typhoid  dejections),  and  con- 
taining nitrates  and  lime.  On  the  cessation  of  the  use  of  this  water,  the  fever 
ceased.* 

The  propagation  of  typhoid  fever  in  Bedford  would  certainly  appear,  from 
Mr  Simon's  report,!  to  have  been  partly  through  the  medium  of  the  water. 

Dr  Schmitt  |  has  for  several  years  paid  particular  attention  to  this  pointy 
and  in  1861  published  several  very  striking  cases. 

A  case  bearing  on  the  same  point  was  brought  before  the  Metropolitan 
Officers  of  Health  in  1862,  §  by  Mr  Wilkinson  of  Sydenham  In  this  case 
the  water  was  contaminated  by  absorption  of  sewer  gases. 

In  1862,  a  very  sudden  and  severe  outbreak  of  typhoid  in  a  barrack  at 
Munich  was  traced  to  water  impregnated  with  faecal  matter ;  on  ceasing  to  use 
the  water,  the  disease  disappeared.  ||  In  1865  a  very  remarkable  outbreak 
of  typhoid  occurred  at  Batho,  in  Scotland,  and  was  traced  to  drinking  water 
contaminated  with  sewage.1I  In  1866  typhoid  fever  broke  out  in  a  girls' 
school  at  Bishopstoke,  near  Southampton,  and  was  traced  unequivocally  to 
the  bursting  of  a  sewer  pipe  into  the  well  The  water  was  disagreeable  both 
to  smell  and  taste.  17  or  18  persons  were  affected  out  of  26  or  28.  Several 
very  striking  instances  are  recorded  in  Mr  Simon's  Eeports  by  Drs  Seaton, 
Buchanan,  and  Thome,**  and  in  some  of  these  cases  analyses  of  the  water  were 
made,  which  showed  it  to  be  impure,  and  to  contain  oiganic  sewage,  or  its 
derivatives.  A  very  good  case,  at  the  Gramkirk  works  in  Glasgow,  is  recorded 
by  Dr  Perry,  ft  I^r  Eenzy,  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  of  the  Punjab,  has 
also  published  a  remarkable  paper  on  the  extinction  of  typhoid  fever 
in  Millbank  prison,  and  shows,  from  the  statistics  of  many  years,  that  the 
fever  has  entirely  disappeared  since  the  use  of  Thames  water  was  given  up ; 
the  disappearance  was  coincident  with  the  change  in  the  water  supply.  Two 


•Edinburffh  Medical  Jonmal.  Jan.  1862,  p.  1153.   See  also  Gietl,  Die  Unachen  des  Enter. 
Typhus  in  Munchen,  1865,  -p.  58. 
•I-  Third  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  1860. 

±  Joum.  de  Med.  de  Bruzelles,  Sept  1861 ;  and  Canstatf  8  Jahresb.  for  1861,  band  iv.  pp. 
182, 183.   See  the  2d  edition  of  this  work  for  a  short  account  of  them. 
§  British  Medical  Journal.  March  1,  1862. 

II  Gietl,  Die  Untachen  des  Ent.  Tj^hua  in  Mtinchen.  1865,  p.  62.  In  this  little  book  is 
much  evidence  to  show  thepropa^tion  of  typhoid;by  foul  water  and  by  deficient  arrangements 
for  removal  of  excreta,  as  well  as  many  instances  of  the  carrying  of  the  disease  firom  place  to 
place,  analogous  to  those  narrated  by  Bretonneau  many  years  ago. 

1  Edin.  Med.  Joum.  Dec.  1865.  In  this  case  a  poom  came  to  the  house  ill  with  typhoid 
from  Dundee,  and  thus  introduced  the  disease.  This  fact  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  illa- 
tion of  the  owner  of  the  house, 

*•  Dr  Seaton's  Report  on  Tottenham  (Report  of  Medical  Officer  to  the  Privy  Council  for 
1866,  p.  215).  Dr  Buchanan  on  Guildford  (Ibid,  for  1867,  p.  34) ;  Dr  Thome^s  Report  on 
Terlinff  (Ibid.  p.  41) ;  Dr.  Buchanan's  Report  on  Wicken-Bonant  (12th  Report,  p.  72).  In  all 
these  mstances  the  evidence  reaches  the  highest  degree  of  probability,  and  in  tiie  cases  of 
Guildford  and  Wicken-Bonant  of  almost  ab^Iute  certainty.  See  also  Report  on  Sherborne  by 
Dr  Blaxall ;  on  Caius  College^  Cambridge,  by  Dr  Buchanan  (both  in  No.  il  new  series) ;  on  Lewes 
by  Dr  Thome  (No.  iv.  new  series) ;  also  the  case  of  Over-Darwen  (Sanitary  Record,  1876) :  case 

gven  by  Dr  Stallard  (Lancet,  Feb.  1872) ;  Dr  Barclay's  Reports  on  Bangalore  (Army  Med. 
eports,  vol.  xiil  p.  208).  Geissler  also  quotes  firom  Hiuteftrery  strong  case  occuirimr  at  lAoaen. 
Schmidt's  Jahrb.  1874.  No.  2,  p.  185).  /       6  «  mwmu, 

iflMicet,  June  2868. 
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excellent  cases  are  lecoided  by  Dr  ClifFoid  Allbutt*  and  one  by  Dr  Wohliab, 
which  are  free  from  ambiguity,  t  A  very  good  case  is  recorded  by  Dr  Latham.  J 
Typhoid  was  introduced  into  a  village  and  spread  by  tiiie  agency  of 
contaminated  drinking  water.§ 

That  water  may  be  the  medium  of  propagating  typhoid  thus  seems  to  be 
proved  by  sufficient  evidence ;  and  it  has  been  admitted  by  men  who  have 
paid  specoal  attention  to  this  subject^  as  Jenner,  W.  Budd,  and  Simon.  It 
does  not  seem  unlikely,  indeed,  tLat  this  mode  of  spreading  wUl  be  found  to 
be  far  more  common  than  is  supposed.  || 

Two  questions  arise  in  connection  with  this  subject — 

1.  As  typhoid  fever  undoubtedly  spreads  also  through  the  air,  What  is  the 
proportion  of  cases  disseminated  by  water,  as  compared  with  those  disseminated 
by  air  1    No  answer  can  yet  be  given  to  this  question.U 

There  is  one  point  of  some  interest.  When  the  dates  of  attack  are  given, 
it  is  curious  to  observe  how  short  the  incubative  period  appears  to  be ;  while 
it  is  probable  that  it  takes  many  days  (8  to  14)  after  the  typhoid  poison  has 
entered  with  the  air  before  the  early  malaise  comes  on,  in  some  of  the  cases 
of  typhoid  brought  on  by  water,  two  or  three  days  only  elapse  before 
the  symptoms  are  marked. 

A  very  large  number  also  of  the  susceptible  persons  who  drink  the  water 
are  affected. 

2.  Will  decomposing  sewage  in  water  produce  typhoid  f  over,  or  must  the 
evacuations  of  a  typhoid  patient  pass  in  ]  This  is  part  of  the  larger  question 
of  the  origin  and  propagation  of  specific  poisons.  It  is  certainly  remarkable, 
in  the  range  of  cases  recorded  by  Schmitt,  how  imiformly  the  possibility  of 
the  passage  of  typhoid  stools  is  disregarded.  Everything  is  attributed  to  faecal 
matters  merely.  A  case  recorded  by  Dr  Downe8,tt  ^  which  six  cases  of 
typhoid  resulted  from  the  overflow  of  non-typhoid  sewage  into  a  well,  supports 
this  view.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  cases  recorded  by  Allbutt  and  Wohlrab 
already  referred  to,  contaminated  water  had  been  used  for  some  time  without 
]vodncing  typhoid  fever.  Persons  affected  with  typhoid  enteric  fever  then 
entering  the  place,  their  discharges  passed  into  the  drinking  water,  and 
then  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  followed.  An  extremely  strong  case  is  given 
by  Ballard.  J  %  Very  polluted  water  had  been  used  for  years  by  the  inliabitants 
of  the  village  of  Nunney  without  causmg  fever,  when  a  person  with  enteric 
fever  came  from  a  distance  to  the  village,  and  the  excreta  from  this  person 

*  8«e  my  Report  on  Hygiene,  Army  Med.  Dept.  Bine  Book,  1860.  p.  23. 
t  ArchiY.  derHeilk.  vol.  xiL  p.  134  (ISH). 
tLuioet,jQlvl6, 1871. 

I  A  mnarkAble  case  is  reported  by  Dr  Ziickschwerdt  oocurring  in  the  orpban  asylum  at  Halle 
in  187L  Also  by  Dr  Burkart  at  Stuttgart,  at  Reinhartsdorf  in  Switzerland  and  at  Schandau, 
iU  distinGtly  traceable  to  impure  water.   (Schmidt's  "Jahrbiicher"  1874.) 

I  BiernMr  from  an  analysis  of  ISOO^cases  cites  evidence  of  water  carriage  (Schmidt's  Jahrb. 
im.  No.  8,  pi  105). 

T  Mr  Simon  in  his  2d  Report,  new  series,  gives  a  table  of  146  outbreaks  investigated  by  his 
offieeri  in  1870-3  (4  years),  in  all  of  which  great  ezoremental  pollution  of  air  or  water,  or 
gatnUy  of  botli,  was  found. 

Dr.  W  Budd  saya*  in  a  letter  to  me — **  In  the  cases  in  which  the  poison  is  conveyed  by 
water,  infection  seems  to  be  much  more  certain  ;  and  I  have  reason  to  think  that  the  period  of 
%<Kstiflp  is  materiallj  diortened.  An  illustration  of  this  seems  to  be  furnished  by  the 
nmonble  outbreak  which  occmed  at  Oowbridge  some  years  ago,  and  which  presented  this 
HMnmpIed  feet :  that  out  of  some  90  or  100  persons  who  went  to  a  race  ball  at  the  principal 
itttksre,  more  th«n  ooe-thizd  were  within  a  short  time  hud  up  with  fever.  In  this  cose 
tUn  vas  mtbKtMCtory  reason  to  think  that  the  water  was  contaminated,  though  there  was  no 
ck«ical  eznmination.'*  In  the  attack  at  Guildford,  however,  the  incubative  period  was  not 
ikortned.  m  Dr  B&duuum  ealcnlatee  it  at  11  days. 

tfliMet.  27tfa  April,  1878. 
^  %iartu>  tbe  Meal  Qovarament  Board  on  an  outbreak  of  enteric  fever  at  lilmiTifty, 
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were  washed  into  the  stream  supplying  the  village.  Between  June  and 
October  1872,  no  less  than  76  cases  occurred  out  of  a  population  of  832 
persons.  All  those  attacked  drank  the  stream  water  habitually  or  occasionally. 
All  who  used  filtered  rain  or  well  water  escaped,  except  one  family  who  used 
the  water  of  a  well  only  4  or  5  yards  from  the  brook.  The  case  seems  quite 
clear — first,  that  the  water  caused  the  disease;  and  secondly,  that  though 
polluted  with  excrement  for  years,  no  enteric  fever  appeared  until  an  imported 
case  introduced  the  virus.  Positive  evidence  of  this  kind  seems  conclusive, 
and  I  think  we  may  now  safely  believe  that  the  presence  of  typhoid  evacua- 
tions in  the  water  is  necessary.  Common  faecal  matter  may  produce  diarrhoea, 
which  may  perhaps  be  febrile,*  but  for  the  production  of  enteric  fever  the 
specific  agent  must  be  present  The  opinion  that  the  stools  of  typhoid  are 
the  especial  carriers  of  the  poison  was  first,  I  believe,  explicitly  stated  by 
Canstatt,t  and  has  been  also  ably  argued  by  W.  Budd. 


Few  of  the  earlier  investigators  of  cholera  appear  to  have  imagined  that  the 
specific  poison  might  find  entrance  by  the  means  of  drinking  water.  There 
is  an  intimation  of  the  kind  in  a  remark  by  Dr  Muller  \l  and  Jameson,  in  the 
Bengal  Eeport  of  1820,  alludes  to  the  effect  of  impure  water,  but  in  a 
cursory  way. 

In  1849  the  late  Dr  Snow,  in  investigating  some  circumscribed  outbreaks 
of  cholera  in  Horsleydown,  Wandsworth,  and  other  places,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  in  these  instances,  the  disease  arose  from  cholera  evacuations 
finding  their  way  into  the  drinking  water.  Judging  from  the  light  of  sub- 
sequent experience,  it  now  seems  extremely  probable  that  this  was  the  case, 
and  to  Dr  Snow  must  certainly  be  attributed  the  very  great  merit  of  discover- 
ing this  most  important  fact.  At  first,  certainly,  the  evidence  was  defective,§ 
but  gradually  fresh  instances  were  collected,  and  in  1854  occurred  the 
celebrated  instance  of  the  Broad  Street  pump  in  London,  which  was  investi- 
gated by  a  committee,  whose  report,  drawn  up  by  Mr  John  MarshaU,  of 
University  College,  with  great  logical  power,  contains  the  most  convincing 
evidence  that,  in  that  instance,  at  any  rate,  the  poison  of  cholera  found  ite 
way  into  the  body  through  the  drinking  water.  || 

In  1855  Dr  Snow  published  a  second  edition  of  his  book,  giving  an 


*A  good  instance  is  given  by  Mr  R.  Bond-Moore  (London  Medical  Record,  May  27,  1874, 
page  327)  as  occurring  at  Sedgley  Park  school.  Two  years  previously  the  water  supply  became 
contaminated  with  ordinary  sewage,  but  no  typhoid  fever  resulted,  although  there  was 


and  the  attack  ceased.  Two  years  after,  typhoid  was  introduced  by  one  of  the  boys  and  spread, 
apparently  by  the  use  of  the  closets. 

i*  Wahrscheinlich  sind  die  Exhalationen  des  Krankes,  seine  Excremente,  vielUichi  die 
typhSaen  AfUrgebiUU  im  Darme,  die  Triiger  des  Contagiums."— C&nstatt,  Spec  Path,  und 
Ther.  2d  edit,  band  ii.  p.  672  (1847). 
X  Einige  Bemerkungen  Uber  die  Asiat  Cholera.  Hanover,  1848,  p.  36. 
§  There  seemed  at  once  an  a  priori  argument  adverse  to  this  view,  as,  at  that  time,  all 
•evidence  was  against  the  idea  of  cholera  evacuations  being  capable  of  causing  the  ditiease. 
They  had  been  tasted  and  drunk  (in  1832)  by  men,  and  been  given  to  animals,  without  effect. 
Persons  inoculated  themselves  in  dissections  constantly,  and  bathed  their  hands  in  the  fluids 
of  the  intestines ;  in  India  the  pariahs  who  remove  excreta,  and  everywhere  the  washerwomen 
who  washed  the  clothes  of  the  sick,  did  not  especially  suffer.  And  to  these  alignments  must 
be  added  the  undoubted  fact,  that  there  were  serious  deficiencies  of  evidence  in  Dr  Snow's 
early  cases.  (See  review  by  the  author  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  ()!hiruigical  Re- 
view, April  1855.) 

II  Report  on  the  Cholera  Outbreak  in  St  James's  Westminster,  in  1854.   London,  Churchill, 
1855.     Every  point  is  discussed  in  this  report  with  a  candour  and  precision  which  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.   For  further  evidence  on  this  outbreak,  see  Indian  Sanitary  Report : 
evidence  ofDr  Dundaa  Thomson,  p.  272. 
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account  of  all  tlie  cases  hitherto  known,  and  adding  some  evidence  also  as  to 
the  introduction  in  this  way  of  other  specific  poisons.* 

The  facts,  at  present,  may  he  briefly  summed  up  as  follow : — 

1.  Local  outbreaks,  in  which  contamination  of  the  drinking  water  was 
either  proved  or  in  which  the  evidence  of  the  origin  and  succession  of  cases 
seemed  to  make  it  certain  that  the  cause  was  in  the  drinking  water.  In 
England,  Dr  Snow  and  others  have  thus  recorded  cases  occurring  in  1849  and 
1854  at  Hoisleydown,  Broad  Street,  Wandsworth,  West  Ham,  &c.  In  1866 
the  important  outbreak  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,t  when  all  the  circumstances 
pointed  very  strongly  to  the  influence  of  the  impure  Tyne  water.  In  1865 
occurred  the  remarkable  and  undoubted  case  of  water  poisoning  at  They  don 
Bois,  recorded  by  Mr  Eadcliffe,t  and  in  the  following  year  the  violent  outbreak 
in  the  East  of  London  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  circulation  of 
impure  water  by  the  East  London  Water  Works  Company.  Much  discussion 
has  taken  place  as  to  the  real  influence  of  the  impure  water  which  it  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  was  used.  Mr  Eadcliffe§  and  Dr  Farr||  have  collected  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  sudden  outburst  was  really  owing 
to  this  water ;  while  Dr  Letheby  and  some  others  have  expressed  doubts  on 
this  point,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  with  the  hypothesis 
certain  exceptional  cases  both  of  immimity  and  of  attack.  To  me  the  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  water  being  the  cause  appears  extremely  strong,  and 
far  greater  difficulty  arises  if  that  view  is  not  received  than  is  caused  by  the 
exceptional  cases  referred  to,  and  of  which  we  may  not  know  all  the  particu- 
lars. In  the  same  year  (1866)  an  apparently  unequivocal  case  of  production 
of  cholera  by  the  drinking  water  of  a  tank  on  board  a  steamer  occurred 
at  Southampton,  and  I  have  recorded  the  particulars  in  the  Eeport  of  the 
Medical  Officer  to  the  Privy  CouncH  for  1866.11 

A  very  striking  case  at  Utrecht  is  noticed  by  Snellen,  and  is  given  by  Dr 
Ballot^  of  Eotterdam,  who  has  adduced  much  strong  evidence  on  the  influence 
of  the  foul  water  in  Holland  in  spreading  cholera.** 

During  the  epidemic  in  1866,  except  in  the  East  London  case,  no  such 
striking  instances  of  local  outbreak  from  water  contamination  were  recorded 
as  in  1849,  but  there  were  in  some  parts,  and  especially  in  Scotland,  as  noticed 
by  Dr  Stevenson  Macadam,  ff  very  striking  coincidences  between  the  abate- 
ment of  the  disease  and  the  introduction  of  a  fresh  and  pure  supply. 

In  Grennany  choleraic  water-poisoning  has  not  only  been  less  noticed,  but 
the  great  authority  of  Pettenkofer  is  against  its  occurrence.  At  Munich, 
Pettenkoferll  could  find  no  evidence  whatever  in  favour  of  the  spread  by 
water ;  and  Giinther,  in  his  careful  work  on  Cholera  in  Saxony,^  asserts  that 

*  On  the  mode  of  Communication  of  Cholera.  By  John  Snow,  M.D.  London,  Churchill, 
%i  edition,  1855. 

t  For  full  particalars,  s^e  Dr  Farr's  Report  on  Cholera  in  England,  1866,  p.  33. 

i  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  to  the  Privy  Council  for  3865  (Eighth  Report),  p.  438. 

I  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  to  the  Privy  Council  for  1866,  p.  266. 

II  Report  on  the  Cholera  Epidemic  of  1866  in  England.  Supplement  to  the  2dth  Annual 
Report  of  tiie  R^strar-General,  1868. 

♦  Report  of  Medical  Officer  to  Privy  Council  for:i866,  p.  244.  In  this  case  the  water  was 
fiml  tasted,  and  was  certainly  contaminated  with  sewage. 

Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  May  1869.  Thus  it  was  found  that  those  who  drank  the 
wsl«r  of  the  Pblden  (reclaimed  lands)  died  at  the  rate  of  177  per  1000  ;  those  who  drank  the 
well-water,  16*8  per  1000 ;  those  who  drank  river-water  11*9  per  1000 ;  those  who  drank  raiu- 
wrter  Altered,  only  6*8  per  1000.  The  city  of  Amsterdam  itself,  supplied  by  an  aqueduct 
with  nin-wftter  ftom  the  downs  near  Haarlem  haA  only  4  per  1000.  In  Rotteiiam  during 
epidemic  the  mortality  fell  to  one-half  immediately  on  pure  water  being  supplied  in  the 
ftnttn  (Sm  paper  fay  J.  C.  Jaeger.) 

ff  TnnsActJons  of  the  RojnU  Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  vol.  vii.  p.  341  (1867). 

Z  Zeitsch.  fttr  BioL.  buid  i.  p.  353. 

8  Die  IiOiBehB  CSiolen  in  Sacbsen  im  John.  1865,  p.  125. 
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no  inflnence  whatever  was  exerted  by  drinking  water.  No  evidence  could  be 
obtained  either  in  Baden  or  in  villages  near  Vienna.*  And  as  in  all  cases  the 
observers  were  not  only  quite  competent,  but  were  fully  cognizant  of  the 
opinions  held  in  England,  this  negative  evidence  is  of  great  weight  At  the 
same  time,  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  outweigh  the  English  cases,  and,  moreover, 
even  in  G^ermany  some  positive  evidence  has  been  lately  given.  Dr  Kichterf 
attributes  a  preponderant  influence  in  a  local  outbreak  among  the  workmen  of 
a  sugar-manufactory  to  the  pollution  of  the  drinking  water  by  sewage ;  and  a 
still  more  striking  case  is  recorded  by  Dr  Dinger,  |  in  which  the  discharges  of 
a  cholera  patient  passed  into  a  brook,  in  which  aJso  the  clothes  were  washed ; 
the  water  of  this  brook  being  used  for  drinking,  there  was  a  sudden  and  very 
fatal  outbreak  affecting  the  persons  who  took  ihe  water. 

In  India  the  evidence  for  cholera  water  poisoning  is  at  present  become  very 
strong.  The  great  cholera  outbreak  of  1860  and  1861  was  attributed  by  some 
medical  officers  to  the  defilement  of  the  tank  water  "  into  which  the  general 
ordure  of  the  natives  is  washed  during  the  rainy  season ; "  §  and  still  more  re- 
cently, what  appears  to  be  a  striking  instance  has  occurred.  No  one  can  read 
the  able  account  given  by  Dr  Cuningham  and  Dr  Cutliffe  in  the  Bengal 
Beport  for  1867||  of  the  appearance  of  cholera  among  the  vast  crowd 
of  pilgrims  after  the  great  bathing  day  at  Hurdwar,  without  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  a  case  of  water  poisoning  on  a  gigantic  scalall 

That  in  India  the  cholera  poison  is  often  carried  by  water  appears  probable, 
not  only  from  the  Hurdwar  outbreak,  but  from  the  very  sudden  and  violent 
outbreaks  and  the  great  sewage  contamination  in  the  water  of  many 
districts.** 

In  Central  India  Dr  Townsend  has  given  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  cholera  of  1868-9  was,  to  a  large  extent,  dependent  on  water-fouling. 
(See  Eeport  on  Cholera  in  the  Central  Provinces.)  Dr  Macnamara  (on  Asiatic 
Cholera,  1870)  has  given  some  good  evidence  on  the  same  side  (see  pp.  328, 
et  8€q,\  and  Dr  Cleghom  {Indian  Medical  Gazette,  March  1872)  has  noted 
some  striking  proofs  of  the  same  fact  ft 

So  also  in  other  countries;  the  attack  which  caused  such  losses  to 
the  French  Division  in  the  Dobrudscha  in  1855,  when  the  wells  were  sup- 
posed to  be  poisoned,  and  to  the  English  cavalry  at  Devna,  JJ  the  water  was 
apparently  the  means  of  carrying  the  disease. 

In  evidence  of  this  kind  we  must  remember  that  each  successive  instance 
adds  more  and  more  weight  to  the  instances  previously  observed,  until,  from 


♦  VoIe  and  Witlacil,  quoted  by  Hirsch  in  Jahresb.  der  gen.  Med.  for  1867,  band  ii  p.  22L 
t  Archiv  der  Heilk,  1867,  p.  472.  %  Ibid.  1867,  p.  84. 

§  M*William,  Epidem.  Society  Trans,  vol.  i.  274. 

II  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioners  witn  the  Government  of  India  for  1867.  Calcutta, 
1868. 

^  Dr.  J.  M.  Cuningham  has,  however,  since  renounced  the  theory  of  the  water  carriage  of 
cholera. 

Vide  Report- on  the  Sanitary  Administration  of  the  Punjaub  for  1867,  and  subsequent 
years,  by  A.  C.  C.  De  Renjsy,  Esq.    (Cases  of  Peshawur  and  Amritnir.) 

ft  See  also  the  remarkable  case  of  the  Yerranda  gaoU  reported  by  Surgeon-Major  H.  Blanc. 
Out  of  1279  prisoners  there  were  24  cases  of  cholera  in  5  days,  with  8  deaths.  Of  those  22  cases 
occurred  among  134  prisoners  employed  as  a  road-ganir,  and  only  2  among  all  the  others 
variously  employed.  It  was  shown  that  the  road-gang  alone  drank  of  water  from  the  Mootla 
River,  a  little  below  the  spot  where  the  clothes  of  two  cholera  patients  from  the  village  had 
been  washed  and  their  bodies  burnt  a  few  days  before.  The  rest  of  the  prisoners  drank  the 
usual  water  supply  laid  on  ftom  a  lake  near  Poonah.  In  the  two  cases  among  those  otherwise 
employed  direct  infection  wa«  undoubted  in  one,  as  he  attended  on  cholera  patients,  and,  con- 
trary to  orders,  took  his  meals  in  the  cholera  ward,  and  drank  water  that  had  been  standing 
there.;  the  other  man  slept  near  one  of  the  first  eases,  the  patient  vomiting  in  his  immediate 
vicinity, 

XT  /  derive  tbia  information  ftom  a  MS.  essay  of  1>t  CaUi^ 
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the  mere  acciunulation  of  caseSy  the  cogency  of  the  argument  becomea. 
irresistible. 

2.  The  evidence  derived  from  such  local  outbreaks  is  supported  by  that 
drawn  from  the  history  of  more  general  attacks,  in  which  districts  supplied 
with  impure  water  by  a  water  company  have  suffered  greatly,  while  other 
districts  in  the  same  locality,  and  presenting  otherwise  the  same  conditions, 
were  supplied  with  pure  water,  and  suffered  very  little.  Thus  the  E^istrar- 
General  has  shown,  that  the  districts  supplied  in  1853,  part  by  the  Lambeth 
Company  with  a  pure  water,  and  part  by  the  Southwark  Ck)mpany  vrith  an 
impure  water,  suffered  much  less  than  the  districts  supplied  by  the  latter 
company  alone  (the  proportion  was  61  and  94  cases  respectively  to  100,000 
of  population).  Schiefferdecker,  in  Konigsberg,  has  also  given  evidence  to 
show  the  different  extent  in  which  districts  in  the  same  city  supplied  with 
pure  and  impure  water  suffer.* 

In  Berlin,  in  1866,  in  the  houses  supplied  with  good  water  the  number  of 
houses  in  which  cholera  occurred  was  36*6  per  cent ;  in  the  houses  with  bad 
water  was  52*3  per  centf 

3.  Additional  arguments  can  be  drawn  from  instances  in  which  towns 
which  could  not  have  had  water  contaminated  with  sewage  have  escaped,  and 
instances  in  which  towns  which  have  suffered  severely  in  one  epidemic  have 
escaped  a  later  one,  the  only  difference  being  that^  in  the  interval,  the  supply 
of  water  was  improved.  Exeter,  Hull,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Glasgow,  and 
Moscow  are  instances  of  this.  Two  very  good  cases  are  related  by  Dr  Acland.  X 
The  parish  of  St  Clement  was  supplied  in  1832  with  filthy  water  from  a 
sewer-receiving  stream.  In  1849  and  1854  the  water  was  from  a  purer  source. 
In  the  first  year,  the  cholera  mortality  was  great;  in  the  last  years,  in- 
significant. Two  jails  were  near  each  other ;  the  one  suffered,  the  other  did 
not ;  the  water  was  impure  in  one  case  from  drainage,  pure  in  the  other.  The 
jail  with  bad  water  having  got  a  fresh  supply,  the  cholera  did  not  appear  in 
the  next  epidemic  In  Copenhagen  a  fresh  water  supply  was  introduced  in 
1859.  Although  cholera  had  prevailed  very  severely  there  previously,  in 
1865  and  1866  there  were  only  very  few  cases.  The  future  must  show  if 
this  exemption  was  owing  to  the  purer  water.§  In  Haarlem,  in  Holland, 
cholera  prevailed  in  great  intensity  in  1849.  In  1866  it  returned,  and  again 
prevailed  as  severely  in  all  parts  of  the  town  except  one.  The  part  entirely 
exempted  in  the  second  epidemic  was  inhabited  by  bleachers,  who,  between 
1849  and  1866,  had  obtained  a  fresh  source  of  pure  water. || 

In  looking  back,  with  this  new  reading  of  facts,  it  would  seem  that  some 
(Mer  report^  cases  of  sudden  cessation  of  cholera  can  be  explained,  such  as 
the  case  of  Breslau,  in  1832,  when  the  shutting  up  of  a  pump  was  followed 
by  the  very  rapid  decline  of  the  disease.  Doubtless,  however,  in  other  cases 
^  causes  of  the  cessation  are  different ;  heavy  rain,  by  cleansing  air  and 
sewers,  and  by  stopping  the  evolution  of  effluvia,  will  sometimes  as  suddenly 
arrest  cholera.  Most  important  evidence  is  given  by  Professor  Forster  of 
Breslau  (Die  Verbreitung  der  Cholera  durch  die  Bninnon,  Breslau,  1873). 
He  shows  that  five  towns  of  Silesia  (of  5000  to  12,000  inhabitants)  are 
entirely  free  from  cholera,  which  never  spreads,  even  when  introduced.  The 
only  common  condition  is  a  water  supply  from  a  distance  which  cannot  be 
OQDtaininated.    In  Glogau  (13,000)  half  the  water  is  from  a  distance  and  half 


*  See  Bepoit  od  Hjgieiie,  Army  Med  Dept.  Report,  vol.  xii.  p.  241. 
f  Die  KaiuJiMtion  von  Berlin,  186&p.  30. 

f'^  Cholerm  In  Oxford  in  1854,  by  H.  W.  Acland,  M.D.,  p.  51. 
Homenuum  inViichow't  Archiv,  hand  5S,  p.  156. 
if  Ballad  MM  Med  Journal,  April  1860. 
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from  wells :  those  using  tlie  former  remain  free,  those  using  the  latter  are 
attacked  In  one  case  in  Breslau,  on  a  well  becoming  contaminated,  eleven 
persons  were  immediately  attacked.  Dantadg  and  Konigsberg  used  formerly 
to  suflfer  equally:  Dantzig,  having  a  new  water-supply,  does  not  suffer; 
Konigsberg,  with  its  original  supply,  continues  to  do  so.* 

So  also  other  curious  facts  in  the  history  of  cholera  become  explicable. 
The  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Kussia,  with  an  out-door  temperature  below  zero 
of  Fahr.,  has  always  seemed  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  and  it  appeared 
only  possible  to  explain  by  supposing  that,  in  the  houses,  the  foul  air  and  the 
artificial  temperature  must  have  given  the  poison  its  necessary  conditions  of 
development  But  Dr  Eouth  has  pointed  outf  that^  in  the  poorer  Eussian 
bouses,  everthing  is  thrown  out  round  the  dwellings ;  then  owing  to  the  cold, 
and  the  expense  of  bringing  drinking  water  from  a  distance,  the  inhabitants 
content  themselves  with  taking  the  snow  near  their  houses  and  melting  it.  It 
is  thus  easy  to  conceive  that,  if  cholera  evacuations  are  thus  thrown  out^  they 
may  be  again  taken  into  the  body.  This  is  all  the  more  likely,  as  cholera 
stools  have  little  smell  or  taste,  and,  when  mixed  even  in  large  quantity  with 
water,  are  indetectable  by  the  senses. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  cholera  evacuations,  either  at  once  or 
after  undergoing  some  special  fermentative  or  transformation  change,  pass  into 
drinking  water  or  float  about  in  the  atmosphere.  In  either  case  they  are  re- 
ceived into  the  mouth  and  swallowed,  and  produce  their  effects  directly  on 
the  mucous  membrane,  or  are  absorbed  into  the  blood.  The  relative  frequency 
of  each  occurrence,  the  incubative  period,  and  the  severity  of  the  disease  pro- 
duced, are  points  still  uncertain. 

C.  Macnamara  states  (^'(Asiatic  Cholera,"  p.  330)  that  the  dangerous  period  is 
when  the  water  into  which  cholera  stools  are  passed  is  swarming  with 
vibriones,  and  that  when  ciliated  infusoria  appear  danger  is  over.  He  speaks 
strongly  on  this  point,  and  from  actual  experience. 

In  addition  to  the  production  of  cholera  from  drinking  water  containing  the 
cholera  stools,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  use  of  impure  water  of  any  kind 
predisposes  to  cholera,  though  it  cannot  absolutely  produce  the  disease.  Thei 
facts  already  quoted  on  the  influence  of  the  Lambeth  water  seem  to  supportl 
this  view ;  but  some  German  evidence  in  1866  does  not  favour  it  J:  If  the 
water  acts  in  this  way,  it  can  only  be  by  causing  a  constant  tendency^ 
to  diarrhoea,  or  by  carrying  into  the  alimentary  canal  organic  matter  whichi 
may  be  thrown  into  special  chemical  changes  by  a  small  quantity  of  cholerai 
poison,  which  has  been  introduced  with  air  or  food  and  swallowed. 

Yellow  Fever. 

As,  like  dysentery,  Hyphoid  fever,  and  cholera,  the  alimentary  mucous 
membrane  is  primarily  affected  in  yellow  fever,  there  is  an  a  priori  proba- 
bility that  the  cause  is  swallowed  also  in  this  case,  and  that  it  may  possibly 
enter  with  the  drinking  water.  But  no  good  evidence  has  been  yet  brought 
forward. 

Boudin§  quotes  a  case  from  Eochard  in  which  a  French  frigate  (in  1778) 
took  in  water  at  San  Jago,  where  yellow  fever  prevailed.    Some  days  after- 


*  In  India  also  similar  results  are  found.  CuUen  cites  the  case  of  Hurda,  rendered  from 
cholera  bv  improred  conditions  of  water  supply.  Payne  reports  that  the  new  water  supply  of 
Calcutta  has  had  the  strongest  effect  in  dimmishing'.the  mortality  from  cholera.  See  also  the 
Report  on  the  Cholera  in  America  in  1878,  for  casestof  water  carnage. 

t  Faecal  Fermentation,  p.  24. 

/See  Report  on  Hygiene,  Army  Medical  Dept.  Report,  voL  vii.  p.  352. 
TnitA  de  Geog.  et  de  Stat  Med.  1868,  t  I.  p.  141. 
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▼ards  yellow  fever  broke  out  witli  sucli  violence,  that  two-thirds  of  the  crew 
were  attacked.  "  And  the  proof  that  the  only  cause  was  the  water,"  says 
Hochard,  "  was  that  the  persons  living  with  the  captain  had  with  them  jars 
filled  with  water  from  Europe,  and  all  escaped"  Boudin  very  properly 
observee,  that  this  evidence  is  very  defective ;  but  yet  we  must  remember 
how  completely  the  propagation  of  marsh  and  typhoid  fevers,  and  of  cholera 
by  water,  has  been  overlooked,  and  how  exactly  this  sudden  and  extensive 
attack  resembles  the  case  of  the  Argo. 

The  Barrack  Commissioners  have  also  directed  attention  to  the  fact  of  the 
great  impurity  of  the  water  at  Gibraltar  at  the  time  of  the  yellow  fever 
epidemic. 

The  other  Zymotic  Diseases. 

No  decided  evidence  has  yet  been  given  that  any  other  of  the  specific 
diseases  are  propagated  in  this  way,  but  Dr  Macadam  has  brought  some  evi- 
dence to  show  that  erysipelas  and  throat  ulcer  may  have  a  water  origin,*  and 
Dr  Menzies  has  stated  that>  in  Naples,  cases  of  (Edinburgh  Med.  and  Sur. 
Journal^  Sept  1872)  diphtheria  occurred,  which  he  thinks  were  caused  by 
contaminated  water.  The  evidence  is  not^  however,  at  present  sufficient  to 
prove  this. 

4.  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN,  AND  SUBCUTANEOUS  TISSUES. 

A  curious  endemic  of  boils  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Frankfort  in  1848. 
It  was  confined  to  a  small  number  of  persons,  and  presented  favourable 
opportunities  for  investigation.  An  elaborate  inquiry  was  made  by  Dr 
Clemens,  t  which  certainly  seems  to  indicate  that  the  complaint  was  caused 
by  drinking  water  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  was  set  free 
in  some  large  chemical  works,  and  was  washed  down  by  the  rains  into  the 
brooks  from  which  drinking  water  was  derived.  The  case  is  most  elaborately 
and  logically  argued,  but  it  certainly  seems  remarkable  that  other  instances  of 
the  same  kmd  should  not  have  been  observed,  especially  as  in  some  trades 
there  is  disengagement  of  large  quantities  of  SHg  into  the  atmosphere,  and  as 
the  drinking  of  sulphuretted  springs  is  so  common. 

The  pecidiar  forms  of  boil  or  ulcer  common  in  many  cities  in  the  East  have 
been  in  some  cases  referred  to  the  water.  The  Aleppo  evil,  the  Damascus 
nicer,  and  some  other  diseases  of  an  analogous  kind,  which  have  the  peculiarity 
of  occurring  only  once  in  life,  are  possibly  more  connected  with  the  true  con- 
tagions :  but  the  unhealthy  bcnls  or  ulcers  so  common  in  India,  especially  in 
the  north-west  and  along  the  frontier,  are  probably  connected  with  bad  water. 
The  so-called  Delhi  boil  has  much  decreased  in  frequency  since  the  waters  of 
the  Junma  were  used  instead  of  the  impure  well  water,  J  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  Fleming's  observations  have  thrown  doubt  on  the  fact  of  the  water  being 
to  blame.§  With  regard  to  the  frontier  ulcers  in  India,  Dr  Alcock  (35th 
Regt)  has  given  some  curious  evidence,  which  seems  to  connect  them  with 
vegetable  detritus  and  the  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  elephantiasis  of  the  Arabs  (the  so-called  Barbadoes  leg  or  Pachydermia) 


*  Trans,  of  ibe  Royal  ScotUsh  Society  of  Arts,  1867. 

t  Heole't  ZeitKOiTift  for  Nat.  Med.  1849.  vol.  viii.  p.  215. 

;  See  Anniial  fiepcMrt  of  San.  Com.  with  the  Government  of  India  for  1867,  p.  178  (1868). 
Some  excellent  aoalyaea  of  the  Delhi  waters  are  given  by  Dr  Sheppard  ;  vide  Dr  Macnamara's 
S^ooad  and  Thixd  Reports  of  the  analyses  of  potable  waters  in  the  Bengal  Presidency.  Cal- 
««tt«.18«.  ^    ^  ^ 

f  The  later  obwnratioiift  of  Dn  D.  Gmmingham  and  T.  Lewis  have  tended,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  weaken  thoee  of  Fkmii^  and  to  abow  that  the  water  is  probably  to  b\ame« 
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has  been  ascribed  to  organic  impuritiea  in  water,  but  on  no  very  stringent 
evidence. 

5.  DISEASES  OF  THE  BONES. 

Water,  impregnated  with  sulphurous  acid,  gives  rise  in  cattle  to  a  number 
of  serious  symptoms,  among  others  to  diseases  of  the  bones.  The  sulphurous 
acid  evolved  from  the  copper  works  at  Swansea  has  caused  numerous  actions 
on  account  of  the  loss  of  herbage  and  cattle.  Eossignol*  states  that  water 
highly  charged  with  calcium  carbonate  and  sulphate  was  found  to  give  rise  to 
exostoses  in  horses ;  pure  water  being  given,  the  bones  ceased  to  be  diseased. 
Hard  water  is  said  to  make  horses'  coats  rough. 

6.  OALOULL 

It  has  long  been  a  popular  opinion  that  drinking  lime  waters  gives  rise  to 
calculi  (calcium  phosphate  and  oxalate).  Several  medical  writers  have  held 
the  same  opinion,  and  have  adduced  individual  instances  of  calculi 
(phosphatic  ?)  being  apparently  caused  by  hard  waters,  and  cured  by  the  use 
of  soft  or  distilled  water.  On  a  large  scale,  statistical  evidence  is,  as  far  as  I 
know,  wanting.  The  excess  of  cases  of  calculi  in  Norwich  and  Norfolk 
generally  is  not,  in  Dr  Eichardson's  opinion,  attributable  to  the  water,  f  Dr 
J.  Murray,  of  Newcastle,  has  lately  given  some  evidence  J:  to  show  a  connection 
between  the  lime  waters  and  calculi,  especially  phosphatic,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  more  convincing  than  that  previously  adduced 

At  Canton  stone  is  common,  while  at  Amoy,  Shanghai,  Ningpo,  and  other 
places,  it  is  not  met  with.  The  cause  of  the  difference  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
not  chalk  water,  as  the  Chinese  always  drink  boiled  water.§ 

Professor  Gamgee,  however,  states  that  sheep  are  particularly  affected  by 
calculus  in  the  limestone  districts. 

7.  GOITRE. 

The  opinion  that  impure  drinking  water  is  the  cause  of  goitre  is  as  old  as 
Hippocrates  and  Aristotle,  and  has  been  held  by  the  migority  of  physicians. 
The  opinion  may  be  said  actually  to  have  been  put  to  the  test  of  experiment, 
since  both  in  France  and  Italy  the  drinking  of  certain  waters  has  been  resorted 
to,  and  apparently  with  success,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  goitre,  and 
thereby  gaining  exemption  from  military  conscription.  ||  And  this  is  supported 
by  the  evidence  of  Bally,  Coindet,  and  by  many  of  the  French  army  surgeons, 
who  have  seen  goitre  produced  even  in  a  few  days  (8  or  10)  by  the  use  of 
certain  waters.  II  While,  conversely,  Johnston  saw  goitre,  which  was  common 
in  a  jail,  disappear  when  a  pure  water  was  used.**  Apart  from  tins,  the  evi- 
dence for  the  causation  by  water  is  extremely  strong,  many  cases  being 
recorded  where,  in  the  same  village,  and  under  the  same  conditions  of  locality 
and  social  life,  those  who  drank  a  particular  water  suffered,  while  those  who 


♦  TraiW  d'Hygi^ne  Militaire,  1867,  p.  367. 

t  Med.  HUtory  of  England ;  Medical  Times  and  Oasette,  1864,  p.  100. 

X  British  Medical  Journal,  September  1872. 

§  Dr  Wang  in  Chinese  Customs  Report  for  1870,  p.  71. 

I!  Among  other  evidence  on  this  point,  the  late  work  of  M.  Saint-Lager  (Snr  les  causes  du 
Cratinisme  et  du  Goitre  end^mique,  Paris,  1867)  may  be  cited  (p.  191,  Mg.),  as  he  appears  to 
have  carefully  looked  into  the  evidence.  See  also  Baillai]ger  (Comptes  Rendus  de  I'Acad.  t. 
Iv.  p.  476),  who  also  states,  though  this  has  been  denied  by  Bey,  that  horses  and  mules 
become  affected  from  drinking  the  water  of  the  Is^re. 

1[  Encyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  vol.  i.  arL  Bronchucele,  p.  826. 
EdiD,  Monthly  Journal,  May  1866. 
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did  not  do  so  escaped.*  The  latest  aathor  who  has  written  on  this  subject, 
and  who  has  accumulated  an  immense  amount  of  evidence,  M.  Saint-Lager, 
expresses  himself  yeiy  confidently  on  the  point 

The  impurity  in  the  water  wldch  causes  goitre  is  not  yet  precisely  known. 
It  is  certainly  not  owing  to  the  want  of  iodme,  as  stated  by  Chatin,  and  there 
is  little  probability  of  its  being  caused  by  organic  matters,  by  fluorine,  or  by 
silica.  On  the  other  hand,  the  coincidence  of  goitre  with  sedimentous  water 
is  very  frequent.  Since  the  elaborate  geological  inquiries  of  M.  Grangef 
and  the  analyses  of  the  waters  of  the  Is^re,  magnesian  salts  in  some  form  have 
been  often  considered  to  be  the  cause,  to  which  many  add  lime  salts  also ;  and 
certainly  the  evidence  that  the  waters  of  goitrous  places  is  derived  from  lime- 
stone and  dolomitic  rocks,  or  from  serpentine  in  the  granitic  and  metamorphic 
regions,  is  very  strong.  The  investigations  now  include  the  Alps,  Pyrenees, 
Dauphin^,  some  parts  of  Russia,  Branl,  and  districts  in  Oude  in  North-West 
India.    A  table  compiled  from  Dr  M*Clellan's  workt  is  very  striking : — 


ChUre  and  Cretinism  in  Kumaon  (Oude), 


Percentage  of  Population  affected. 

Water  derired  from 

With  Goitre. 

With  Cretinism. 

0-2 

0 

Mica,  slate,  and  hornblende,    •  . 

0 

0 

0-54 

0 

0 

0 

33 

30 

There  are,  however,  not  wanting  analjrses  of  water  of  goitrous  regions 
which  show  that  magnesia  may  be  absent  (in  Eheims,  according  to  Maumen^ ; 
in  Auvergne,  according  to  Bertrand ;  in  Lombardy,  according  to  Demortain ; 
while  Saint-Lager  enumerates  other  cases),  while  it  has  been  also  denied  that 
there  need  be  any  excess  of  lime.  M.  Saint-Lager,  basing  his  opinion  partly 
on  these  negative  instances,  partly  from  his  own  experiments  with  the  soap- 
teit,  which  show  no  relation  between  hardness  of  water  and  goitre,  and  partly 
from  the  negative  results  of  experiments  on  animals  with  calcium  sulphate 
md  magnesian  salts,!  denies  altogether  the  connection  between  goitre  and 
ctldum  and  magnesium  sulphates  and  carbonates.  He  states  also  that  M. 
Grange  has  now  himself  given  up  the  belief  of  magnesia  being  the  essential 
agent  of  goitie,§  and  argues  that  the  constituent  of  the  water  which  is  the 
actual  cause  is  either  iron  pyrites  (ferrum  sulphide),  or  more  infrequently 
copper  or  some  other  metallic  sulphide.  And  he  explains  M'Clellan's  results 
by  thii  supposition,  based  on  an  expression  of  that  writer,  that  in  the  limestone 
&tricts  of  Kumaon  the  water  had  traversed  the  metalliferous  strata  of  the 
iock&  Saint-Lager  does  not,  as  far  as  I  see,  support  his  opinion  by  actual 
chemical  analyses,  but  he  brings  forward  geologicid  evidence  on  a  large  scale, 
to  prove  that  the  endemic  appearance  of  goitre  coincides  with  the  metalliferous 
districts.  He  has  ako  made  experiments  on  animals  with  iron  salts,  which 
do  not  appear  conclusive,  though  he  believes  he  produced  in  some  cases  an 
efRsct  on  the  thyroid.    His  hypothesis  seems  to  me  to  fail  from  this  want  of 


*  Saiat-Lunr  (oip.  ciL)  cHm  Mrenl  atiODg  cases  (p.  192  et  ieq,). 
f  Ann.  da  CSiimie  €t  de  Phys.,  vol.  xxrr.  p.  864. 

i  Medical  Topogrmphy  of  Beogftl.  I  have  included  the  facts  on  cretinism  also,  without 
Mring  to  ucpnm  mny  opbdon  on  the  relation  between  goitre  and  cretinism, 
i  Sor  lea  oaiiMS  dn  Grma  et  da  Ooitre,  p.  2S7,  i 
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chemical  analysia  He  has  made  out  a  case  for  inquiry  rather  than  for  con- 
clusion. It  seems  dear  that  while  it  may  be  admitted  that  impure  water  is 
the  cause  of  goitre,  there  ought  to  be  renewed  chemical  analyses,  and  it 
would  not  seem  difficult  to  decide  such  a  point  by  a  properly  conducted 
inquiry. 

In  some  observations  lately  made  by  Dr  Ferguson  on  the  goitrous  part  of 
the  Baree  Doab  district  *  (a  boulder-gravel  subsoil),  the  water  is  stated  to  be 
largely  charged  with  lime.  In  the  jail  at  Durham,  Johnstonf  states  that 
when  the  water  contained  77  grains  per  gaUon  (chiefly  of  lime  and  magnesian 
salts),  all  the  prisoners  had  swellings  of  the  neck ;  these  disappeared  when  a 
purer  water,  containing  18  grains  in  the  gallon,  was  obtained.  | 

Goitre  may  be  rapidly  produced.  Bally  noticed  that  certain  waters  in 
Switzerland  would  cause  it  even  in  eight  or  ten  days,  and  cases  almost  as 
rapid  have  occurred  in  other  places.  § 

8.  BNTOZOA,  OR  OTHER  AKIMAU3. 

Whereas  the  Tcenia  solium  and  the  Tcenta  mediocaneUatay  and  many 
entozoa,  find  their  way  into  the  body  with  the  food,||  the  two  forms  of  the 
Bothriocephcdus  latus  {T,  lata)  may  pass  in  with  the  drinking  water. H  Both 
embryo  and  eggs  (but  principally,  or  perhaps  entirely,  the  former)  exist  in  the 
river  water.  The  ciliated  embryo  moves  for  several  days  very  actively  in 
water ;  it  may  then,  after  a  time  lose  its  ciliary  covering,  and  then,  not  being 
able  to  move  further,  perishes ;  or  it  may  find  its  way  into  the  body  of  some 
animal,  and  there  develop  into  the  Bothriocephalus  latus. 

It  is  most  common  in  the  interior  of  Eussia,  Sweden,  in  part  of  Poland, 
and  in  Switzerland. 

Distoma  hepaticum  {Fasdola  hepaiicd), — The  eggs  are  developed  in  water, 
and  the  embryos  swim  about  and  live,  so  that  introduction  in  this  way  for 
sheep  is  probable,  and  for  men  is  possible. 

The  Ascaris  lumbricoides  (Round-worm)  appears  also  sometimes  to  enter 
the  body  by  the  drinking  water.  At  Moulmein,  in  Burmah,  during  the  wet 
season,  and  especially  at  the  commencement,  both  natives  and  Europeans, 
both  sexes  and  all  ages,  were,  during  my  service  thirty  years  ago,  so  affected 
by  lumbrici  that  it  was  almost  an  epidemic**  The  only  circumstance 
common  to  all  classes  was  that  the  drinking  water,  drawn  chiefly  from  shallow 
weUs,  was  greatly  contaminated  by  the  substances  washed  in  by  the  floods  of 
the  excessive  monsoon  which  prevails  there.  Dr  Faterson  has  also  noticed 
similar  facts  in  England  (Aitken's  Practice  of  Medicine,"  6th  edition,  L  p. 
124). 

Leuckartft  has  no  doubt  of  the  passage  of  the  ascarides'  eggs  into  drinking 


♦  Sanitary  Administration  of  the  Pnigab  for  1871,  Appendix  4,  p.  88. 
t  Edin.  Monthly  Journal,  May  1855. 

t  In  Nottingham  the  people  attribute  Goitre  to  hardness  of  water.  Generally  it  appears 
only  with  magnesium  limestone. 

§  Many  instances  are  recorded  in  the  French  Military  Medical  Journal,  Recueil  de  M€m.  de 
MM.  Mil.,  of  the  acute  goitre  produced  in  a  few  days. 

II  Dr  Oliver's  observations  in  India  show  that  cattle  may  get  taenia  ova  from  the  water ;  so 
that  men  may  do  the  same.    (See  Aitken's  Med.,  6th  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  179.) 

IT  See  especially  a  paper  by  Dr  Knock  in  the  Peterburger  Med.  Zeitsch.  for  1861.  An  ab- 
stract is  given  in  the  Lancet,  Jan.  25,  1862 ;  and  the  paper  in  fuU  is  printed  in  Virehow's 
Archiv,  band  xxiv.  453.  Ck>bbold,  however,  doubts  the  direct  entrance  in  this  way,  and  thinks 
it  more  probable  that  fish  form  the  host  for  the  ova,  which  after  development  in  the  first,  may 
find  their  wav  into  the  bodies  of  men  who  eat  the  fish. 

The  native  treatment  is  the  powder  of  a  fungus  (Wah-mo),  derived  from  the  female  bamboo. 
It  is  most  useful   See  paper  by  the  author  in  the  London  Joonial  of  Medicine,  1849.  . 

a-  Die  AfaoscblicheD  FUttsiten,  band  ii.  p.  220. 
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water;  and,  indeed,  they  have  been  actually  seen  in  drinking  water  by 
Hosier.*  But  it  seems  yet  doubtful  (as  all  experiments  have  failed  in  pro- 
ducing from  the  drinking  water  the  worms  in  animals)  whether  the  eggs  alone 
will  suffice,  and  it  seems  possible  that  they  must  pass  through  some  other 
host  before  developing  in  the  human  intestine.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of 
Cobbold.  Moeler  attributed  in  his  case  much  influence  to  the  large  amount 
of  vegetable  food  taken  by  the  persons  affected 

The  Dochmius  duodenalia  {Strongylus  duodenalis,  Anchylostomum  sen 
Sderostoma  duodenale)  would  appear  from  Leuckart's  statementf  to  be 
introduced  by  impure  water.  X 

Filaria  Dracunculvs  (Guinea-worm). — ^The  introduction  by  water  of  the 
Filaria  has  long  been  a  favourite  opinion.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  debate 
whether  it  is  te£:en  into  the  stomach  as  drink,  and  thence  finds  its  way  (like 
the  Trichina,  to  the  muscles)  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  or  whether 
it  penetrates  the  skin  during  bathing  or  wading  in  streams.  The  latter 
opinion  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  in  the  majority  of  cases.§ 

Boiling  the  water  before  drinking  appears  to  have  some  preservative  effect.  || 
It  is  possible  that  the  Filaria  sanguinis  hominis  of  Lewis  may  also  be 
introduced  by  drinking  water. 

Bilharzia  hcematohia, — ^From  the  observations  of  Griesinger,  John  Harley,1[ 
and  Cobbold,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  embryos  of  this  entozoon  live  in 
water,  and  the  animal  may  be  thus  introduced  probably  by  the  medium  of 
some  other  animal  Dr  Batho  doubts,  however,  this  introduction  by  water, 
since  the  entozoon  occurred  in  persons  using  rain  water  and  pure  mountain 
stream  water.    ("  Army  Med.  Eep."  vol  xiL  p.  504.) 

Leeches. — Eeference  has  already  been  made  to  the  swallowing  of  small 
leeches,  which  fix  on  the  pharynx,  and  in  the  posterior  nares.  Cleghom 

Diseases  of  Minorca,"  1768,  p.  38)  noticed  that  coughs,  nausea,  and  spit- 
ting of  blood  were  thus  caused.  In  a  march  of  the  French  near  Oran,  in 
Algiers,  more  than  400  men  were  at  one  time  in  hospital  from  this  cause.  In 
some  cases  the  repeated  bleedings  from  the  larynx  have  simulated  haemoptysis 
and  phthisis,  and  have  produced  anaemia.  A  leech,  once  fixed,  seldom  falls 
off  spontaneously.  In  India  no  accidents  of  this  kind  are  on  record,  yet  we 
must  assume  that  they  oqcasionally  occur. 

9.  LEAD,  ICSROUBT,  ABSENIO,  COPPER,  AND  ZINC  POISONING. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  fact  of  metals  passing  into  the  drinking 
water,  either  by  trade  refuse  being  poured  into  streams,  or  by  the  water  dis- 
solving the  metal  as  it  flows  through  pipes  or  over  metallic  surfaces.  (See 
page  15.) 

In  1864  a  factory  at  Basle  discharged  water  containing  arsenic  into  a  pond, 
from  which  the  ground  and  adjacent  wells  were  contaminated,  and  severe 
illness  in  the  persons  who  drank  the  well  water  was  produced.  (Both  and 
Lex,  ''MiUt  GeBundsheitpfl."  p.  41.) 


♦  Viidiow'fl  ArohiT,  bud  xviii.  p.  249.  f  Ibid,  band  ii.  p.  455. 

X  1^  importance  of  the  discovery  of  Griesinger  (Archiy  fUr  Phys.  Heilk,  1854,  p.  555),  that 
the  so-called  widely  spread  Egyptian  chlorosis,  is  caused  by  the  Doehmitts  duodenalis^  has 
hsidlT  been  snfficiently  apprecu^ed.  Not  only  aniemia  and  liver  diseases,  but  symptoms  re- 
fared  to  ^eentenr  and  naemorrhoids,  are  often  also  produced.  And  as  similar  facts  have 
lov  been  oMrred  in  Brasil,  Arabia,  and  Madagascar,  it  seems  impossible  but  that  in  India 
tiis  formldftble  ftflccttons  caused  by  the  Dochmius  should  not  be  common. 

I  See  Dr  Attken's  long  and  excellent  chapter  on  this  disease,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
Pnetice  of  Medidne,  0th  edition,  p.  189,  €U  tea.,  for.a  discussion  on  the  water  and  earth  question. 

I  Oraeaboinnlndiaii  Annals.  1866,  p.  557. 

T  Xed.  ChlB.  Tnulik,  foI  jd^p,  e5,  and  vol  Hi.  p.  379. 
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€r9neral  Condusioni, 

1.  An  endemic  of  diarrlicea,  in  a  community,  is  almost  always  owing  either 
to  impure  air,  impure  water,  or  bad  food.  H  it  affects  a  nimiber  of  persons 
suddenly,  it  is  probably  owing  to  one  of  the  two  last  causes,  and  if  it  extends 
over  many  families,  almost  certainly  to  water.  But  as  the  cause  of  impurity 
may  be  transient,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  find  experimental  proof. 

2.  Diarrhoea  or  dysentery,  constantly  affecting  a  community,  or  returning 
periodically  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  is  far  more  likely  to  be  produced  by 
bad  water  than  by  any  other  cause. 

3.  A  very  sudden  and  localised  outbreak,  of  either  typhoid  fever  or 
cholera,  is  almost  certainly  owing  to  introduction  of  the  poison  by  water. 

4.  The  same  fact  holds  good  in  cases  of  malarious  fever,  and,  especially  if 
the  cases  are  very  grave,  a  possible  introduction  by  water  should  be  carefully 
inquired  into. 

5.  The  introduction  of  the  ova  of  certain  entozoa  by  means  of  water  is 
proved  in  some  cases — ^is  probable  in  others. 

6.  Although  it  is  not  at  present  possible  to  assign  to  every  impurity  in  water 
its  exact  share  in  the  production  of  disease,  or  to  prove  the  precise  influence 
on  the  public  health  of  water  which  is  not  extremely  impure,  it  appears 
certain  that  the  health  of  a  community  always  improves  when  an  abundant 
and  pure  water  is  given ;  and,  apart  from  this  actual  evidence,  we  are  entitled 
to  conclude,  from  other  considerations,  that  abundant  and  good  water  is  a 
primary  sanitary  necessity. 

SECTION  V. 

EXAMINATION  OF  WATER  FOR  HYGIENIC  PURPOSES.* 

The  analysis  of  water  for  hygienic  purposes  has  for  its  object  to  ascertain 
whether  the  water  contains  any  substances  either  suspended  or  dissolved  which 
are  likely  to  be  hurtfuL  There  are  some  substances  which  we  know  are  not 
likely  to  do  any  harm,  such  as  carbonate  of  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium 
in  small  quantities.  Others  are  at  once  viewed  with  suspicion  as  indicating 
an  animal  origin,  and  therefore  being  probably  derived  from  habitations 
or  decaying  bodies.  In  other  cases  substances  in  themselves  harmless,  such  as 
nitrates,  nitrites,  and  ammonia,  are  suspicious  from  implying  the  co-existence 
of,  or  the  previous  contamination  of  tiie  water  by  nitrogenous  substanoea 
The  difficulties  in  the  hygienic  examination  of  water  are  not  inconsiderable. 
A  judgment  must  be  generally  come  to  from  a  collation  of  all  the  evidence, 
rather  than  from  the  results  of  one  or  two  tests,  f 

Collection. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  that  a  fair  sample^  of  the  water  is  collected  in  per- 
fectly clean  glass  vessels  (not  in  earthenware  jars) — ^Winchester  quarts  are 
most  convenient — ^which  should  be  repeatedly  washed  out  with  some  of  the 
water  to  be  examined.    The  bottle  should  be  stoppered ;  a  cork  should  be 

*  Dr  F.  N.  Macnamara  has  prepared  for  use  in  India  "A  Scheme  for  the  Analysis  of  Potable 
Waters.**   It  is  an  admirable  scheme,  and  I  have  made  use  of  some  parts  of  it. 

t  Boxes  containing  tests  and  apparatus  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  analynes  recommended  in 
this  book  are  sold  bv  Messrs  Savory  and  Moore,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  by  Messrs 
Griffin  k  Sons,  Oamck  Street,  C!ovent  Oarden. 

X  Thus,  in  taking  water  from  a  stream  or  lake,  the  bottle  ought  to  be  plunged  below  the 
surface  before  it  is  filled.  In  drawing  fh>m  a  pipe,  a  portion  ought  to  be  allowed  to  run  away 
first,  to  get  rid  of  any  impuritv  in  the  pipe.  In  jadging  of  a  town  supply,  samples  should 
Ife  obtained  direct  ftom  the  mains,  as  well  as  from  the  housea. 
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avoided,  except  in  great  emergency,  but  if  used  it  should  be  quite  new,  well 
sealed,  and  tied  down.* 

JExaminaiion, 

YoT  a  complete  investigation  at  least  a  gallon  is  necessary,  but  with  a  litre 
or  a  couple  of  pints  a  pretty  good  examination  can  be  made.  The  examina- 
tion ought  to  be  undertaken  as  soon  after  collection  as  possible,  say  in  48 
hours  (Wanklyn).  Pending  examination  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  dark  cool 
place. 

It  should  be  commenced  by  noting  the  coarser  physical  characters,  such  as 
the  colour,  transparency,  f  smell,  and  taste  of  the  water. 

The  smell  and  taste  of  the  water  give  some  indications ;  for  the  smell  the 
water  may  be  warmed,  or  distilled,  when  the  odour  of  faecal  matter  is  often 
brought  out  clearly  both  in  the  distillate  and  residue.  If  the  water  is  put  in 
a  stoppered  bottle,  which  it  half  fills,  and  is  exposed  to  light,  and  then  opened 
and  smelt  after  a  few  days,  commencing  putrefaction,  or  the  formation  of 
butyric  acid,  or  something  similar,  can  sometimes  be  detected.  Tiemann  r^ 
commends  that  the  water  should  be  heated  to  110°  or  120°  Fahr. ;  if  hydrogen 
sulphide  be  present  add  a  little  copper  sulphate,  which  precipitates  it  and  per- 
mits any  putrid  smell  to  be  perceived. 

Taste  is  an  uncertain  indication.  Any  badly  tasting  water  should  be 
rejected,  or  purified  before  usa  Suspended  animal  organic  matters  often  give 
a  peculiar  taste,  so  also  vegetable  matters  in  stagnant  waters.  Some  growing 
plants,  as  lemnia,  and  pistia,  give  a  bitter  taste ;  but  most  growing  plants  have 
no  taste.  Perfectly  dissolved  animal  matter  is  frequently  quite  tasteless.  As 
regards  dissolved  mineral  matters,  taste  is  of,  little  use,  and  differs  much  in 
different  persons.    On  an  average — { 

Sodium  chloride  is  tasted  when  it  reaches  75  grains  per  gallon. 

Potassium    „  „  „  20  „  „ 

Magnesium  „  „  „  50  to  55  „  „ 

Calcium  sulphate,  „  „  25  to  30  „  „ 

„      carbonate,  „  „  10  to  12  „  „ 

„     nitrate,  „  „  15  to  20  „  „ 

Sodium  carbonate,  „  „  60  to  65  „ 


Iron, 
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Iron  is  thus  the  only  substance  which  can  be  tasted  in  very  small  quantities. 
A  permanently  hard  water  has  sometimes  a  peculiar  fade,  or  slightly  saline 
taste,  if  the  total  salts  amount  to  35  or  40  grains  per  gallon,  and  the  calcium 
solphate  amounts  to  6  or  8  grains.  The  taste  of  good  drinking-water  is  due 
entirely  to  the  gases  dissolved ;  water  nearly  free  from  carbonic  acid  hardness, 
such  as  distilled  water,  is  not  so  pleasant  as  the  brisk  well  carbonated  waters ; 
it  may  be  called  flat,  but  it  is  difficult  to  define  the  kind  of  taste  or  absence 
ofit§ 

The  conditions  of  colour  and  transparency  are  given  below. 

The  coarser  physical  examination  gives  few  indications  of  value,  and  if  a 
water  is  reputed  good  on  the  evidence  of  this  examination  alone,  it  should  be 
80  stated. 


*  W.  O.  CSrenUr  82,  June  1876,  directs  water  to  be  sent  in  stoppered  glass-bottles. 

t  G^fudin  also  recommends  the  lustre  to  be  noted. 

t  Dr  De  duromant,  Anny  Medical  Report  for  1862  (vol  iv.  p.  855.) 

I  Aigabm  Ihim  theaimraiit  preference  many  persons  have  for  water  containing  some  saline 
iMMer,  wSddyn  lits  maggmML  th«  addition  of  sodium  chloride  to  drinking  ^aW,  \a  V\a 
•Heat  at  SOgriimjmrgM^ 
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The  further  and  complete  examination  of  the  water  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  two  parts :  the  examination  of  the  suspended,  and  of  the  dissolved 
matters. 

SuB-SBcnoN  L 
Examination  of  Suspended  Matters. 

The  suspended  matters  may  be  either  mineral  (sand,  clay,  chalk,  fine  films 
of  mica,  iron  peroxide),  or  dead  animal  or  vegetable  matters,  or  living  creatures 
(plants  and  animals). 

To  examine  the  colour  and  detect  the  presence  of  Suspended  Matters. 

Pour  some  of  the  water  into  a  tall  white  glass  vessel  placed  on  white  paper 
or  plate,  and  look  down  it ;  a  depth  of  2  feet  is  desirable,  but  a  stratum  of  a 
foot  or  1 8  inches  will  give  valuable  information.  A  similar  glass  with  distilled 
water  should  be  used  for  comparison.  Substances  giving  colour  and  opacity 
to  water  can  be  thus  detected  when  merely  looking  through  the  water  gives  no 
indication.  Perfectly  pure  water  has  a  bluish  tint,  and  several  feet  of  thick- 
ness do  not  obscure  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  As  water  becomes  turbid  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  is  less  distinctly  seen,  or  is  obscured  altogether,  by  per- 
haps only  a  few  inches  of  water.  The  depth  obscuring  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  should  be  noted,  and  the  kind  of  colour ;  a  green  colour  indicates  vege- 
table impurity  generally,  a  yellow  or  brown  colour  animal  impurity,  except 
in  peat-water. 

Living  animals  moving  through  the  water,  like  the  watei^flea  or  cyclope,  are 
best  detected  by  looking  through  the  water.  Any  water  which  is  very  turbid 
is  a  suspicious  one.* 

To  determine  the  nature  of  the  Suspended  Matters. 

Suspended  sand  or  clay  gives  a  yellow,  or  yellow-white  turbidity ;  vegetable 
humus  and  peat  give  a  darkish,  sewage  gives  a  light  brown  colour  ;  but  the 
colour  or  turbidity  alone  is  a  very  insufficient  tost.  Then  boil  the  water,  and 
pour  it  back  into  the  long  glass.  Sand,  chalk,  and  heavy  particles  of  the 
kind  will  be  deposited  \  finely  suspended  sewage  and  vegetable  matter  is  little 
affected,  unless  it  be  a  chalk  water,  when  the  deposit  of  calcium  carbonate 
may  carry  down  the  suspended  matter.  When  the  water  is  commencing  to 
boil,  smell  it  to  see  if  there  is  any  trace  of  sewage. 

IklioROSCoPic  Examination,  t 

The  examination  with  the  microscope  can,  however,  alone  give  accurate  in- 
fonnation  of  the  nature  of  the  suspended  matters.  Very  high  powers  (1000 
or  1200  diameters)  are  necessary  for  a  complete  examination,  though  lower 
powers  will  give  much  information. 

If  the  matter  is  entirely  susi)ended,  a  drop  of  the  water  must  be  taken  at 
once  j  but  when  it  can  be  obtained,  a  little  of  the  sediment  is  more  satisfac- 
tory. To  get  a  sediment,  the  water  should  be  placed  in  a  conical  glass,  care- 
fully covered  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  hours ;  and  the  upper  part  of 

*  G^rai-din  recommends  that  the  lustre  Mai)  should  be  noted,  and  considers  it  an  index 
of  the  presence  of  oxyf(en  in  solution  ;  a  pure,  well  aerated  water  has  a  brilliant,  sparkling,  or 
adamantine  lustre,  whilst  an  impure,  badly  aerated  water  has  a  dull  or  vitreous  lustre. 

t  For  a  good  resum^  of  this  part  of  the  examination,  reference  may  be  made  to  Professor 
Macdonald's  excellent  work,  "  A  Guide  to  the  Microscopic  examination  of  Drinking-water,  by 
J.  D.  Macdonald,  R.N.,  F.R.S.,  Deputy  Inspector-general  of  iJospitals  and  Fleets,  Professor  of 
Naval  Hygiene,  Army  Medical  SchooL 
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tiie  water  is  then  ponied  away  or  syphoned  offl  In  special  cases,  where  it  is 
important  to  know  the  exact  condition  of  the  suspended  matters,  before  they 
undergo  change  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  or  laboratory 
where  they  may  be  kept^  they  may  be*  collected  in  vacuum  tubes,  which  may 
be  sealed-  A  very  small  amount  of  sediment  can  be  thus  got  at.  An 
immense  number  of  dead  and  living  things  may  be  found  in  water,  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  enumerate,  but  which  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  two  great  and  several  minor  headings. 

1.  Irumimate  Subdancea, 

(a)  Mineral  particles  are  tolerably,  easily  known ;  sand  has  large  angular 
particles ;  clay  and  marl  round  smooth  globules  unaffected  by  acids ;  chalk 
round  often  glistening  bodies  dissolved  by  acid. 

(6)  Vegetable  matters:  portions  of  wood,  leaves,  bits  of  the  veins; 
parenchyma  or  ducts  are  easily  recognised.  When  vegetable  tissue  is  more 
decomposed  nothing  is  seen  but  a  dark,  opaque,  structureless  mass.  Any 
dark  formless  mass  of  this  kind  in  water  is  almost  certaioly  decayed  vegetable 
matter.  Bits  of  textile  fabrics  (cotton,  linen)  are  not  uncommon,  and  are 
important  as  indicating  that  the  water  is  contaminated  with  house  refusa 
6o  also  the  cells  of  the  potato,  or  spiral  threads  of  cabbage  and  other  veget- 
ables used  by  men,  are  important  as  indications  of  the  same  kind. 

(c)  Animal  matters,  consisting  of  bits  of  wool,  hair,  remains  of  animals  of 
all  kinds,  such  as  wings  and  legs  of  insects,  spiders  and  their  webs,  portions 
of  the  skin  of  water  animals  or  of  fish,  &c,  are  not  uncommon.  Sewage 
matters  having  a  darkish  brown  or  reddish  colour,  and  often  in  globular 
masses,  and  thus  distinguishable  from  the  flatter  and  more  spread-out  veget- 
able matter,  are  sometimes  seen.  In  the  London  water,  as  supplied  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  Hassall  recognised  these  little  "  ochreous "  masses,  and  found 
that  nitric  acid  brought  out  a  pink  tint  He  thought  them  to  be  portions  of 
muscular  fibre,  tinged  with  bile.  Epithelium  (from  the 'skin  of  men)*  and 
hairs  of  animals  are  not  unfrequent  The  identification  of  these  matters  is  of 
moment^  as  indicating  the  particular  source  of  the  contamination.  Anything 
which  can  be  unequivocally  traced  to  the  habitations  of  men  must  always 
cause  the  water  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  as  if  one  substance  from  a 
house  can  find  its  way  in,  others  may  do  so. 

2.  Living  Creatures,  f 

These  are  often  found  in  the  sediment^  but  sometimes  also  float  in  the 
water  above  the  sediment  They  are  almost  innumerable,  and  as  immatiu^ 
forms  and  various  stages  of  development  are  seen,  it  is  often  difficult  or 
impossible  to  name  all  of  them. 

(d)  Bacteria,  vibriones,  or  microzymes.  Under  these  terms  are  meant  the 
small  points  or  jointed  rods,  sometimes  moving  rapidly  sometimes  slowly  or 
motionless.  Distinctions  are  made  between  these  three  by  some,  while  by 
others  the  three  terms  are  used  as  synonyms.  |    High  powers  (and  preferably 


*  Epithelium  from  the  skin  breaks  down  slowly  in  water ;  I  detected  some  in  unfUtered 
Thsmee  water  in  Jaanarv  18^,  and  on  the  Slat  May  some  of  the  same  water  preserved  in  a 
bottle  showed  quite  distinctly  the  scales  and  nuclei.  The  collection  of  the-water,  the  sending 
ii  a  baml  from  Teddington  to  Netley,  and  the  soakage  in  the  water  for  five  months,  had  not 
destroyed  the  epitbelinm.  Epithelium  from  the  mouths  of  cattle  is  sometimes  found.  This 
was  the  earn  in  sorae  water  examined  at  Netley,  got  from  a  catch-pit  in  Parkhurst  Forest 

f  Nunerons  plates  of  the  various  oiganisms  found  in  the  Thames  water  have  been  given  bv 
HmmIL  iMkanMOopie  Bzamination  of  the  Water  supplied  to  London,  by  A.  H.  Hassall, 
ILD»  1860.    Food  and  ito  Adulteration,  bv  same  author,  1876. ) 

X  mquantl y  spoksn  of  i*  Bacteroida  and  swaller  forms  as  Bactcriform  puncta. 
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with  immeision  lenses)  are  required  to  see  them  properly.  When  they  appear 
in  water  it  is  necessary,  as  Lex*  has  shown,  that  hesides  oxygen  three  con- 
ditions must  he  present— (1)  an  organic  carhonaceous  substance;  (2)  a 
nitrogenous  substance,  which  need  not  be  organic — a  nitrate,  for  example^ 
will  well  nourish  bacteria,  and  is  reduced  to  nitrite  by  their  growth ;  (3)  a 
phosphate,  which,  however,  may  be  in  exceedingly  small  quantity,  llie 
bacteria  may  either  originally  exist  in  the  water,  or  be  introduced.  Burdon- 
Sanderson's  experiments,  however,  are  not  favourable  to  the  introduction  of 
bacteria  from  the  air,  though,  as  noticed  under  Air,  large  numbers  of  cells 
which  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  class  can  bo  obtained  from  the  air.  It 
appears  from  Burdon-Sanderson's  observations,  that  the  germs  (if  the  term  be 
allowed)  of  bacteria  may  exist  in  water  and  be  indetectable  by  the  highest 
microscopic  powers,  or  even  by  Tyndall's  test  of  the  electric  beam.  To 
detect  these  Hhe  test  by  cultivation,  or  what  may  be  called  the  microzyme  test 
for  watery  can  be  employed.  Take  a  little  recently  prepared  clear  Pasteur^s 
fluid,  t  boil  it,  and  put  one  or  two  C.C.  into  a  test  tube  previously  strongly 
heated  to  356°  Fahr.,  drop  in  three  or  four  drops  of  the  water,  and  close  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  with'cotton  wooL  If  microzymes  or  their  germs  exist  in 
the  water,  in  a  few  days  the  liquid  becomes  milky  from  countless  bacteridia. 

As,  however,  even  distillcii  water  and  the  purest  ice-water  contain 
bacteridia,  the  test  cannot  be  used  as  an  indication  of  good  or  bad  water, 
except  in  connection  with  others,  and  with  due  regard  to  temperature,  which 
has  a  great  effect.  All  it  will  show  is,  that  the  greater  or  less  rapidity  of 
appearances  of  opalescence  will  prove  that  microzymes  are  more  or  less 
abundant. 

The  present  view  is,  that  while  it  has  not  been  conclusively  shown  that 
bacteria  or  vibriones  are  in  theoMilves  hurtful  (though  they  are  so  held  by 
some  observers),  their  presence  indioates  the  coexistence  of  certain  oiganic 
substances  and  putrefaction,  and  putrefactive  substances  in  water  are  certainly 
dangerous. 

The  spirillum  can  also  be  often  detected  in  water.  In  addition  to 
microzymes  the  water  will  always  contain  various  allied  protozoa,  which  are 
usually  termed  monads  or  zoogloea,  and  which  seem  to  have  the  same 
significance  as  bacteridia. § 

(e)  Khizopoda,  especially  amoebsB  and  similar  forms,  may  often  be  detected 
with  high  powers.  They  appear  to  indicate,  like  bacteridia,  the  existence  of 
putrefying  substances,  but  this  is  not  yet  certain. 

(/)  EuglenflB  (of  different  species,  such  as  E.  viridia,  K  pyrum,  &c)  are 
found  in  many  waters,  especially  of  ponds  and  tanks. ||  Ciliated,  free,  and 
rapidly  moving  infusoria,  belonging  to  several  kinds  of  common  protozoa,  such 
as  kolpoda,  paramecium,  coleps,  stentor,  kerona,  stylonichia,  oxytricha,  &c, 
are  also  found.  The  abundance  of  these  bodies  indicate,  of  course,  that  the 
water  contains  food  for  them,  and  this  must  be  either  vegetable  or  animal 
organic  matter,  but  the  mere  presence  of  these  infusoria  wiU  not  show  which 

•  Centralbratt,  fdr  die  Med  Wigs.,  No.  20, 1872,  p.  805. 
t  Eventually  the  nitrite  disappears,  nitrogen  being  liberated. 

X  Pasteur's  fluid  is  composed  of  10  grammes  of  crystaUised  sugar ;  '5  grammes  of  ammonium 
tartrate  ;  '1  of  well-burnt  yeast  ash,  and  100  C.C.  of  distilled  water.  It  should  be  quite  clear. 
It  is  a  capital  breeding-ground  for  microzymes  or  funm. 

•  I  According  to  Dr  Macdonald,  "  All  analoj^y  would  go  to  indicate  that  the  Zooglssa  form  of 
Bacterium  termo  may  be  regarded  as  the  primary  or  normal  state  of  this  organism,  the  sur- 
rounding  gelatinous  matter  being  simply  the  representation  of  that  which  forms  the  indefinite 
form  of  Microhaloa,  or  Palmella  for  example."  (op.  cit.  p.  14). 

II  There  appears  reason  to  believe  that  all  or  most  of  the  flagellate  animalcules  are  vegetable, 
and  the  minuter  are  (such  as  monaa)  probably  connected  with  the  reproduction  of  higher  form% 
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B,  Haasall  noticed,  however,  in  1850,  that  the  Thames  water  helow 
ntford,  where  it  was  mixed  with  sewage,  swarmed  with  paramecia,  while 
Cew,  where  the  water  was  freer  from  sewage  matters,  they  had  almost 
tppeared.  Suhsequentohservations  have  not,  however,  proved  the  relation 
ireen  paramecia  and  animal  matter  in  the  water  to  he  sufRciently  constant 
llow  the  former  to  he  used  as  a  test  of  the  latter.  Fixed  or  slow  moving 
LBoria,  as  the  vorticellse,  are  also  often  seen. 

7)  Fungi, — In  any  water  which  contains  nitrogenous  matter  (of  animal 
lie,  at  any  rate),  sugar,  and  a  little  phosphate,  fungi  will  soon  appear,  and 
spores,  no  douht^  enter  from  the  atmosphere.  Spores,  spore-cases,  and 
cate  mycelium  can  he  seen,  and  often  hacteridia  co-exist  If  fungi  are 
id  in  water  they  indicate  impurity,  and  such  water  should  not  he  used  if 
m  he  avoided,  or  should  he  purified.*  Boiling  does  not  kill  the  fungi, 
»rding  to  Heisch ;  charcoal  filtration  does  so  according  to  the  same  ohserver, 
igh  Frankland  has  thrown  some  dquht  on  this  point  Animal  charcoal 
9  some  phosphate  to  the  water,  and  in  this  way  might  aid  the  growth  of 
j[L  According  to  Warrington  and  Bischof  spongy  iron  (ohtained  hy 
ining  with  charcoal  the  residue  from  humt  copper  pyrites)  gives  off  no 
sphate,  and  water  filtered  through  it  is  quite  freed  from  f ungL 
[eischf  states  that  sewage  matter  in  water  gives  rise,  when  sugar  is  added 
he  water,  to  a  peculiar  fungus,  which  he  describes  as  formed  of  very  small, 
'ectly  spherical  transparent  cells  arranged  in  grape-like  bundles ;  they  grow 
dly  into  mycelia,  and  are  attended  with  the  special  character  of  producing 
odour  of  butyric  acid.  The  mycoliimi  soon  disappears. 
)r  Frankland  doubts  whether  fungi,  which  are  readily  produced  by  adding 
IT  to  sewage  water,  are  distinctive  of  sewage,  as  apparently  similar  c6lls  are 
9ed  by  other  animal  matters. 

lie  identification  of  the  spores  of  fungi,  and  even  of  the  mycelium  as  seen 
rater,  is  so  extremely  difficult  that  it  would  be  at  present  rash  to  affirm 
;  any  fungoid  elements  are  distinctive  of  faecal  matter.  The  butyric  acid 
U  also  is  given  off  by  so  many  impure  waters  that  it  could  hardly  be  used 
.  test  for  f BBces. 

h)  Algae  and  diatoms  are  found  in  almost  all  running  streams,  and  algas  are 
seen  in  many  well  waters.  They  cannot  be  held  to  indicate  any  great 
•urity;  and  to  condemn  water  on  account  of  their  presence  would  be  really 
ondemn  all  waters,  even  rain,  in  which  minute  algoid  vesicles  (protococci) 
often  found. 

lie  forms  of  the  various  conf ervse  in  water  are  very  numerous ;  some  being 
ored  green,  at  other  times  they  are  quite  colourless,  round,  isolated,  or 
lered  vesicles.  The  immature  forms  may  not  be  easy  of  identification. 
I  diatoms  are  always  easily  recognised  and  identified.  In  many  waters  the 
Ig  objects  in  the  above  five  classes  comprise  all  that  are  seen,  but  in  other 
I  tiiere  are  animals  of  a  larger  kind. 

)  Hydrozoa,  especially  the  fresh  water  polyps,  are  common  in  most  still 
en,  and  do  not  indicate  any  thing  hurtf  uL 

()  Worms,  or  their  eggs  and  embryos,  belonging  to  the  class  Scolocida, 
oocur  in  water,  and  are  of  great  importance,  llie  eggs  and  joints  of  the 
worm,  the  embryos  of  the  Eothriocephali,  the  eggs  of  the  roimd  and  thread 
m,  and  perhaps  the  worms  themselves,  the  Gruinea-worm,  and  other  kinds 


ktii«  cases  of  makiloiii  fever  et  TUbury  Fort  (Army  Med.  Reports,  vol.  xvii.)  fungoid 
feuH  wef6  ftrand  in  tiie  water  whose  use  was  coincident  with  the  fever,  but  were  absent 
thi  water.  foXUn&Dg  on  whose  use  the  fever  ceased, 
taioa  News,  Jime  l«7a 
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of  Filana;  the  eggs  of  Dochndus  duodenalis,  and  other  distomata,  and  H 
embryos  of  the  Bilharada,  have  all  been  recognised  in  water  though  it  has  n 
yet  been  shown  that  in  all  cases  they  can  be  thus  introduced  into  the  hum 
body.  Possibly  the  Filaria  sanguinis  hominis  may  be  taken  in  drinkii 
water,  but  evidence  is  wanting.  The  worms  themselves  cannot  bo  overlooka 
but  both  the  eggs  and  the  free-moving  embryos  are  difficult  of  identificatia 
The  greatest  care  should  be  used  in  examining  water  to  detect  the  ova.  ] 
Lidia  the  abundance  of  minute  Pilarias  has  led  to  the  general  term  i 
"  tank-worm  "  being  applied. 

The  presence  of  even  common  Angiulluke  in  water  shows  geneni 
an  amount  of  impurity,  and  such  a  water  must  be  regarded  with  gn 
suspicion.  Small  leeches  also  are  not  uncommon  in  both  still  and  runnb 
waters. 

The  wheel  animalcules  are  common  enough,  and  cannot  be  regarded 
very  important,  though  certainly  when  they  exist  there  must  be  a  good  dc 
of  food  for  them,  and  consequently  impurity  of  water. 

(/)  Entomostraca  (such  as  the  water  flea,  Daphnia  pulex,  fig.  2  ;  the  Cydo 
quadricomisy  fig.  3 ;  the  SidOy  Moina,  Polyphemus,  and  others)  are  ve 
common  in  the  spring  j  they  occur  in  so  many  good  waters  that  they  canB 
be  considered  as  indicating  any  dangerous  impurity.  It  is  said  that  they  s 
only  found  near  (within  one  or  two  feet)  of  the  surface. 


Fig.  2.  Fig.  8. 


(?7i)  There  are,  of  course,  many  other  tolerably  large  animals  often  foui 
in  water ;  the  larvae  of  the  water-gnat  (Dytiscus),  the  water-boatman,  or  ski 
jack  (Notmecta  glauca),  and  the  pupa  form  of  many  insects  may  be  found,  h 
they  are  chi(;fly  in  pond  water. 

So  many  are  the  objects  in  water  that  the  observer  will  be  often  very  mm 
at  a  loss,  first,  to  identify  them,  and  secondly,  to  know  what  their  presen 
implies.  The  best  way  is  first  to  see  what  objects  appear  to  be  mineral, 
non-living  vegetable  substances,  and  to  fix  the  origin  and  estimate  the  quanti 
as  far  as  it  can  be  dona  Then  to  turn  to  the  living  creatures  and  to  lo( 
attentively  for  bacteridia,  amoeba),  fungi,  and  ova,  and  small  worms  ai 
leeches.  If  none  of  these  exist,  the  water  cannot  be  considei'ed  dangeroi 
Ciliated  infusoria  of  various  kinds,  Diatoms,  Desmids,  and  Algae,  are  chiel 
important  in  connection  with  microscopic  evidence  of  decaying  vegetal 
matters,  and  with  chemical  tests  showing  much  dissolved  organic  impurity 
the  water. 

The  subjoined  plates  show  the  principal  objects  found  in  a  deep  well  wat 
(Plate  L) ;  in  a  slow  running  stream  (Plate  IL) ;  in  Thames  water  token 


Description  op  Plate  I. 

Sediment  from  South  wing  Well,  NeUey,  drawn  with  the  Camera  lacida  at  the 
distance  of  10  inches  from  the  centre  of  eye-piece  to  paper. 

The  presence  of  infusoria  and  animals  of  low  type  indicates  the  presence  of  organic 
matter,  animal  or  vegetable,  and  it  is  therefore  important  to  note  their  presence  ;  but 
it  has  not  at  present  been  shown  that  they  are  in  themselves  at  all  hurtfuL 

aaa  Actinophrys  Sol,  early  and  complete  stages,  x  260. 

h  Supposed  decomposing  amoeba-Uke  expansions  of  Gromia  fluviatilis, 
X  436. 

c  Fragment  of  carbonate  of  lime,  x  435. 
d  Navicula  viridis,  x  436. 
e  Qrammatophora  marina  ?  x  436. 
f  Supposed  encysted  stage  of  Euglena  viridis,  x  435. 
g  Pinnate  conferva,  x  780. 
hhh  Fragments  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  x  65. 
ii  Fragments  of  carbonaceous  substance. 

j  Part  of  conferva  filament,  Conferva  floccosa  ?  showing  the  various 
conditions  of  the  protoplasm  in  the  old  and  new  cells,  x  435. 
k  Part  of  leaf  of  Sphagnum  or  bog-moss,  x  108. 
I  Qrammatophora  marina,  435. 
m  Minute  spores  with  zoospores  ?  x  435. 
n  Diatoma  hyalinum,  x  435. 
0  Cell  with  dividing  protoplasm,  x  435. 
p  Oxytricha  lingua,  x  260. 
q  Rotifer  vulgaris,  small,  x  108. 
r  Anguillula  fluviatilis,  x  108. 
s  Peranema  globosa,  x  108. 
t  Statoblast  of  a  fre»h- water  zoophyte  ?  x  106. 
u  Arthrodesmus  incus,  x  435. 
V  Minute  Desmidise,  SceDedesmus  obtusus,  x  780. 
w  Oscillaria(oscillatoria)l8evis,  x  780. 
X  Homoeocladia  filiformis  ?  x  435. 
y  Ankistrodesmus  Meatus,  x  435. 
z  Minute  moving  particles,  x  435.-^1)  Zoospores. 


(To  Binder— To  face  Plate  L) 
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Dbscription  op  Plate  II. 

Sediment  of  Ditch  Water,  drawn  toith  the  Camera  lucida  at  the  distance  of  10  inches 
from  eye-piece  to  paper, 

a  Decaying  vegetable  matter,  cellular  tissue,  x  108, 
b  Pleurosigma  formosum,  before  dividing,  x  170, 
c  Oxytricha  gibba,  x  108. 
d  Amphileptus  anser,  x  170. 
e  Euglena  viridis,  x  285. 
/  Supposed  urceola  of  some  rotifer,  x  108. 
g  Surirella  gemma,  x  108. 
h     Bo      do.     X  65. 
t  Foramimfera,  x  65. 
j  Trachleocerca  Unguifera,  x  65. 
k  Small  Planaria  ?  ovisacs  distended,  x  65. 
I  Navicula  viridis,  x  285. 
m  Paramecium  aurelia,  x  170. 
n  Coleps  hirsutus,  x  285. 
0  Pleuronema  crassa,  285. 
p  Monura  dulcis,  x  170. 
q  Surirella  splendida,  x  170. 
r  Biddulphia  pulchella,  x  285. 
s  Surirella  striatula,  x  170. 
t  Rotifer,  Monolabis  conica  ?  x  108. 
u  Aregma,  spore  cases,  x  285. 
V  Stcntor  ceruleus  ?  da  v.  x  contracted,  x  170. 
w  Trinema  acinus  ]  x  170. 
X  Pinnularia  grandis,  x  170. 
1^  Gyrosigma  angulatum  before  dividing,  x  170. 
z  Alyscum  saltans  7  x  170. 
oa  Synedraulna,  x  170. 
bb  Amphiprora  alata,  x  285. 
cc  Gyrosigma  Spencerii,  x  285. 
dd  Nitzschia  sigma,  x  170. 
ee  Brachionus  angularis,  x  170. 
ff  Young  Vorticella?  x  170. 
gg  Gyrosigma  fasciola,  x  285. 
hh  Trachelius  strictus,  x  285. 
ii  Cocconema  Boeckii,  x  170. 
jj  Confervoid  cell  ?  with  divided  protoplasm,  x  285, 
kk  Euplotes  Charon,  x  170. 


(To  Binder—  To  face  PlaU  IL) 
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Dbsgription  of  Plate  III. 


Dramng  of  Sediment  in  Thames  Water,  taken  just  above  Teddington  Lock,  in  April 
1868.  Notice  the  evidence  of  impurities  from  men,  viz.,  epithelium,  vmllen, 
cotton,  and  flax  fibres. 

Fig.  1.  Coleps  hirsutuB. 

2.  Bodo  grandis. 

3.  Actinopliiys  EichomiL 

4.  Epithelium  (tesseUated). 
6.  Leucophrys  striata. 

6.  Anguillula  flaviatilis. 

7.  Paramecium  chrysalis,  dividing  (?  sexual  stage). 

8.  Vorticella  microstoma. 

9.  Eeroua,  young  ? 

10.  Vorticella  microstoma  (stemless). 

11.  Paramecium  aurelia. 

12.  Conferva. 

13.  Cocconema  lanceolatum. 

14.  Synedra  splendens. 

15.  Gyrosigma  attenuatum. 

16.  Qomphonema  acuminatum. 

17.  Wool  fibre,  dyed. 

18.  Cotton  fibre,  dyed. 

19.  Conferva  floccosa. 

20.  Hair,  barbed,  of  ? 

21.  Eeroua  mytilus. 

22.  Siliceous  spicule. 

23.  Diatoma  vulgare. 

24.  Fungi  (?Torula). 
26.  Flax  fibre. 

26.  Arthrodesmus  quadricaudatus. 

27.  Stylonichia  ?  histrio,  dividing. 

28.  Paramecium  caudatum. 

29.  Woody  fibre,  ]  rootlets. 

30.  Pollen. 

31.  Vegetable  tissue  and  mycelium,  with  spores. 

32.  Decaying  vegetable  matter. 

33.  Qomphonema  curvatum. 

34.  Spores  of  Fungi  (?  Aiegma). 

35.  Antherozoid  of  ? 

36.  Encysted  spore. 

Decaying  vegetable  matter  and  infusoria  abundant. 


(To  Binder-^To  face  PkUe  IIL) 
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i  L-oectUaued  yror^''    .7/  a  lartjt7'  farm/. 
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1868  above  Teddington  Lock  (Plate  ILL);  in  water  from  a  spring  near 
Kailway  at  TUbury  (Plate  IV.) 

Chemical  Examination  of  the  Sediment 

The  amount  of  sediment  is  told  by  taking  two  equal  quantities  of  water 
(say  \  litre),  evaporating  one  quantity  to  dryness  at  once,  and  the  other  after 
subsidence  and  filtration,  so  that  suspended  matters  are  as  far  as  possible 
separated,  and  then  weigldng  the  two  residues.  The  difference  between  the 
two  weights  gives  the  amount  of  the  sediment  Or  a  certain  amount  of  water 
may  be  aUowed  to  stand  imtil  all  the  sediment  has  fallen ;  the  water  is  poured 
off,  and  the  sediment  dried  and  weighed.  If  good  Swedish  filtering  paper  is 
obtainable,  the  sediment  may  be  obtained  at  once;  two  filters  should  be 
moistened  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  then  washed  with  distilled  water  and 
then  dried.  The  amount  of  ash  in  one  filter  should  then  be  determined  by 
incineration ;  the  sediment  should  be  collected  on  the  other  filter,  dried, 
weighed,  and  then  incinerated.  The  ash  of  the  filter  itself  being  known,  the 
weight  of  the  ignited  sediment  is  the  total  weight,  less  the  ash  of  the  filter. 
If  it  be  wished  to  carry  the  analysis  farther,  the  sediment  is  incinerated; 
mineral  matter  remains,  while  all  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  whether 
previously  inanimate  or  living,  is  destroyed.  This  matter  of  such  various 
origin  is  generally  stated  under  the  vague  terms  of  organic  or  volatile  matter, 
but  this  gives  no  .idea  of  its  origin.  Some  of  this  so-called  organic  matter 
may  have  been  dead ;  another  portion  living.  The  mineral  matter  may  be 
further  determined  by  digesting  in  weak  hydrochloric  acid  by  the  aid  of  heat ; 
the  undissolved  matters  are  ffllica  and  silicate  of  alumina ;  lime,  iron,  and 
magnesia  will  be  dissolved,  and  can  be  tested  for  as  hereafter  given. 


Sub-Section  IL 
Examination  of  Dissolved  Matters. 

In  all  examinations  of  water,  if  the  sediment  is  not  expressly  referred  to, 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  examination  refers  only  to  the  dissolved 
matters.    These  are  gases  or  solids. 

Gases. — Oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
carburetted  hydrogen  are  the  most  usual  gases.  If  the  thre^  former  co-exist, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  the  oxygen  is  usually  in  larger  relative  amount  than 
in  atmospheric  air,  as  it  often  reaches  32  per  cent  The  amounts  of  oxygen 
and  carbonic  acid  depend  so  much  on  varying  conditions,  such  as  the  amount 
of  exposure  to  the  air,  the  growth  or  absence  of  plant  life,  and  the  presence 
of  animals,  as  to  render  the  proportions,  absolute  and  relative  of  the  gases,  so 
Tariable,  that  few  inferences  of  hygienic  importance  can  be  drawn  from  their 
determination.  A  lessening,  however,  in  the  quantity  of  oxygen  at  one  part 
of  its  course  which  a  certain  water  is  known  to  contain,  may  be  useful,  as 
pointing  out  that  organic  matter  has  been  in  the  water.* 

Thus  Professor  Miller  found  that  Thames  water  contained  the  following 
amount  or  gases  in  CC.  per  litre,  in  its  flow  down  stream : — 

Kingrton.  Som«j«t       Greenwich.  Woolwich. 

Carbonic  acid,       30  3  ...       45  2  55  6  48*3 

Oxygen,       .         7-4  41         15  -25  -25. 

Nitrogen,      .       15  151       16-2  154  145 


*  Up  to  quite  reoently  G^raidin  considered  tbat  the  depiree  of  oxygen  (oxymetrie) 'ww  ^ 
W  t«it  of  a  mmtei'B  jmnty.  fl^  haa  lately  modiSed  thU  view  considerably. 
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The  stability  of  the  nitrogen,  the  increase  in  the  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
lessening  of  the  oxygen,  are  well  seen.  If  water  contain  much  carbonic  acid 
bubbles  of  the  gas  form  on  the  sides  of  the  glass  in  which  the  water  is  placed. 

To  detennine  the  quantity  of  these  gases,  we  require  a  mercurial  trough,  a 
graduated  tube-measure  to  be  filled  with  mercury  inverted  into  the  trough,  a 
flask  and  a  connecting  tube  with  a  bulb  blown  on  it.  The  flask  is  filled  with 
water  and  connected  with  the  bulb-tube  by  an  india-rubber  tube,  which  is  to 
be  closed  by  a  clamp.  Some  water  is  put  into  the  bulb,  and  boiled ;  this  is 
to  expel  air  from  the  connecting  tube ;  and  when  this  is  done,  the  end  of  the 
tube  is  put  into  the  mercurial  trough  under  the  vessel  filled  with  mercury, 
the  clamp  is  removed  from  the  india-rubber  tube,  and  the  water  is  cautiously 
boiled  for  an  hour.  The  gases  collect  in  the  mercurial  tube,  and  are  measured 
(due  regard  being  had  to  temperature  and  pressure,  and  the  other  corrections) ; 
the  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed  by  potash,  the  oxygen  by  potassium  pyrogallate, 
and  the  nitrogen  is  read  as  the  residue. 

As  regards  the  carbonic  acid,  there  is  an  objection  to  this  method,  as  the 
heat  decomposes  the  calcium  and  magnesium  bicarbonates,  and  therefore  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  evolved  is  greater  than  existed  in  the  water  as  free 
carbonic  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  by  heat  alone  to  obtain 
all  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen.* 

As  this  operation  is  a  rather  delicate  one,  and  requires  some  practice,  and 
as  the  information  it  gives,  in  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  does  not  appear  to 
be  so  useful  as  that  obtained  by  other  methods,  it  may  be  omitted  except  in 
cases  where  the  amount  of  aeration  is  considered  very  important  The 
amount  of  free  carbonic  acid  can  also  be  determined  approximately  by  the 
soap  solution  subsequently  described.  Dr  Macnamara  has  directed  in  his 
scheme  a  still  simpler  method  for  the  examination  of  water  in  India. 

Dr  Frankland  has  proposed  a  very  ingenious  plan  for  extracting  the  gases 
from  water  without  heat  It  is  an  application  of  the  Sprengel  pump,  in  which 
the  Torricellian  vacuum  of  a  barometer  is  made  to  act  as  an  air-pump.  The 
gases  can  be  extracted  either  at  the  ordinary  or  boiling  temperature.  It  is 
probable  that  in  laboratories  where  much  water  analysis  is  carried  on,  this 
plan  will  come  into  general  use,  but  it  can  hardly  at  present  be  applied  by 
army  medical  officers. 

Hydrosulphuric  acid  sometimes  occurs  in  water  from  the  decomposition  of 
sulphates  by  organic  debris,  even  by  the  cork  of  the  bottles,  and  then  libera- 
tion of  SHg  by  carbonic  acid.  In  some  mineral  waters  (Marienbad) 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  appears  when  algae  are  in  the  water,  but  not  without! 

If  the  gas  is  present  in  any  quantity,  it  can  be  detected  by  the  smelL 
Sulphides  have,  however,  lass  smelL  Both,  even  without  smeU,  can  be 
detected  by  salts  of  lead.  A  large  quantity  of  water  should  be  taken  in  an 
evaporating  dish,  and  a  little  clear  lead  subacetate  or  acetate  allowed  to  flow 
tranquilly  over  the  surface.  Black  fibres  of  lead  sulphide  are  fonned.  If 
lead  acetate  is  mixed  with  solution  of  soda  until  the  precipitate  which  at  first 
forms  is  redissolved,  a  very  delicate  test-liquor  is  obtained.  Solution  of  sodium 
nitro-prusside  is  also  a  delicate  test,  and  gives  a  beautiful  violet-purple  colour. 
As  it  only  acts  on  the  sulphides,  a  little  solution  of  soda  must  also  be  added 
to  detect  the  free  hydrosulphuric  acid. 

Carburetted  hydrogen  in  small  quantity  in  water  is  not  readily  detected, 


*  The  plan  of  determining  the  oxygen  by  means  of  the  sodium  hydrosulphite,  suggested  by 
Schiitsenbeiiger  and  Gvrardin,  is  ingenious  and  rapid,  but  it  has  the  inconvenience  of  requiring 
the  reagent  to  be  fh^shly  prepared,  as  it  will  not  keep.  (See  Comptes  Rendus  de  TAcad^mie 
des  Sciences ;  Lefort,  Traits  de  chimie  hydrologique ;  Anuales  d*Hygi4ne,  Janvier,  1877. 

f  AivhJvmr  Wiaa.  HeUk,  1864,  No.  111.  p.  261, 
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IxLi  Tiemann  says  that  warming  the  water  to  110*  Fahr.,  will  enable  the 
smell  to  detect  coal-gas,  when  chemical  reagents  fail  Generally  there  are 
ether  impurities,  especially  if  it  be  derived  from  gas  impregnation.  In  larger 
quantity  it  sometimes  bubbles  up  from  the  water  of  stagnant  pools,  particularly 
if  there  be  much  vegetable  matter ;  and  in  the  cases  of  some  natural  springs 
in  petroleum  districts,  can  be  ignited. 

Dissolved  Solids, 

The  discrepancies  which  are  sometimes  found  in  the  consecutive  analyses,  or 
in  analyses  by  two  observers  of  the  same  water,  probably  arise  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  always  separating  the  suspended  matters.  Consequently  two  samples, 
apparently  similar,  may  in  reality  contain  variable  quantities  of  suspended 
matters  which  affect  the  determination  of  the  solids,  or  influence  other  tests. 

To  avoid  this  source  of  fallacy,  the  water  to  be  examined,  if  sedimentous, 
should  be  placed  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  in  a  dark  place  for  24  or  48  hours, 
until  all  sediment  has  subsided,  and  the  clear  water  should  be  then  syphoned 
o£  If  the  sediment  is  too  fine  to  subside,  the  water  must  be  filtered  through 
paper  (previously  well  washed  with  weak  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  with 
distilled  water,  and  then  dried),  but  if  possible  filtration  should  be  avoided. 

The  chemical  examination  of  the  dissolved  matters  is  divided  into  the 
qualitative  and  the  quantitative. 

QUALTTATIVB  EXAMINATION  OF  DISSOLVED  SoLIDB. 

The  water  may  be  either  at  once  treated,  or,  in  the  case  of  some  con- 
stituents, it  should  be  concentrated  by  evaporation. 


Water  not  Concentrated. 


SvtaUDce  aonght 

for. 

Beagento  to  be  used  and  effecta! 

Bemarks. 

Reaction 

Litmus  and  turmeric  papers; 
usual  red  or  hrown  re- 
actions. 

Usually  neutral.  If  acid  and  acidity  dis- 
appears on  boiling,  it  is  due  to  carbonic 
acid.    If  alkaline  and  disappears  on 
boiling,  to  ammonia  (rare).   If  perma- 
nently alkaline,  to  sodium  carbonate. 

lime 

Oxalate  of  ammonium. 
White  precipitate. 

Six  grains  per  gallon  ffive  turbidity  ; 
sixteen  grains  considerable  precipi- 
tate. 

Chlorine 

Nitrate  of  silver,  and  dilute 

nitric  acid. 
White  precipitate  becoming 

lead  colour. 

One  grain  per  gallon  ^ves  a  haze  ;  four 
grains  per  gallon  give  a  marked  tur- 
bidity ;  ten  grains  a  considerable 
precipitate. 

Snlphmie  Acid 

Chloride  of  barium  and  dilate 

hydrochloric  acid. 
White  precipitate. 

One-and-a-half  grains  of  sulphate  give 
no  precipitate  until  after  standing ; 
three  trains  ^ive  an  immediate  haze, 
and,  after  a  time,  a  slight  precipitate. 

Nitric  Acid 

Brucme  solution  *  and  pure 

sulphuric  acid. 
A  pink -and  yellow  zone. 

The  sulphuric  acid  should  be  poured 
gently  down  to  form  a  layer  under 

•  the  mixed  water  and  brucine  solu- 
tion ;  half  a  grain  of  nitric  acid  per 
gallon  gives  a  marked  pink  and  yellow 
zone;  or,as  recommended  by  Nicholson, 
2  C.C.  of  the  water  may  be  evanorated 
to  dryness  ;  a  drop  of  pure  sulphuric 
acid  and  a  minute  crystal  of  brucine 
be  dropped  in ;  *01  grain  per  gallon 

^^^^  I 

*Avefiw  mlutkm  it nutde  by  dissoJrJag  one  gnimme  in  1000  C.C.  of  diaUHed  ^alu.  TVi-ft 
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Water  not  Coru:entrated—-con\m\ieL 


Substance  sought 
for. 


Reagents  to  be  used,  and  effects. 


Remarks. 


Nitric  Acid. 


Nitrous  Acid 

Ammonia 
Iron 

Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen 

Sulphides 


Oxidisable 
matter,  in- 
cluding or- 
ganic matter. 


Do. 


Lead  or  Cop- 
per. 


Zinc. 


Solution  of  sulphate  of  iron 
and  pure  sulphuric  acid. 

Oliye-coloured  zone. 

Solution  of  pvTogallic  acid 
and  pure  sulphuric  acid. 

A  pink  zone  turning  purple. 


Iodide  of  potassium*  and 
starch  in  solution,  and  di- 
lute sulphuric  acid. 

An  immeoiate  blue  colour. 

Ncssler's  solution. 
A  yellow  colour  or  a  yellow 
brown  precipitate. 

Red  and  yellow  prussiates  of 

potash. 
Blue  precipitate. 

A  salt  of  lead. 
Black  precipitate. 

Nitroprusside  of  sodium. 
A  beautiful  violet  purple 
colour. 

Gold  chloride :— colour  vary- 
ing from  rose-pink  through 
violet  to  olive  ;  a  dark 
violet  to  black  precipitate. 


Permanganate  of  potassiam. 
Red  colour  disappears. 


Ammonium  sulphide.  Dark 
colour,  not  cleared  up  by 
hydrochloric  acid. 


Sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
white  precipitate. 


Add  an  equal  bulk  of  pure  sulphuric 
acid  to  the  water,  and  after  cooling 
pour  in  gently  the  iron  solution,  so  as 
to  float  above  the  mixed  acid  and  water. 

Add  to  the  water  and  sulphuric  acid 
(prepared  as  for  the  Brucine  test)  a 
drop  or  two  of  the  solution  of  pyro- 
gallic  acid  (strength  about  2^  per  cent. 
slijB;htly  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid.) 

Add  the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium 
and  starch,  and  then  the  acid ;  the  blue 
colour  should  be  immediate  ;  make  a 
comparative  experiment  with  distilled 
water. 

If  in  small  quantity,  several  inches  in 
depth  of  water  should  be  looked  down 
on  a  white  ground. 

The  red  for  ferrous  and  the  yellow  for 
ferric  salts. 


When  the  water  is  heated  the  smell  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  per- 
ceptible. 

A  black  precipitate  with  lead,  but  no 
colour  with  nitroprusside  shows  that 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  uncom- 
bined. 

The  water,  which  should  be  neutral  or 
feebly  acid,  must  be  boiled  for  20 
minutes  with  the  gold  chloride.  If 
no  nitrous  acid  be  present,  the  re- 
.  action  may  generally  be  considertsd 
due  to  organic  matter. 

In  the  absence  of  nitrites,  the  reaction 
indicates  organic  matter;  if  action 
rapid,  probably  animal ;  if  slow,  pro- 
bably vegetable. 

Place  some  water  (100  C.C.)  in  a  white 
dish,  and  stir  up  with  a  rod  dipped 
in  ammonia  sulpnide  ;  wait  till  colour 

Eroduced,  then  add  a  drop  or  two  of 
^drochloric  acid.  If  the  colour 
disappears  it  is  due  to  iron ;  if  not,  to 
lead  or  copper,  t 

This  test  is  not  available  if  there  be  iron 
present,  sliould  the  water  be  alkaline. 
It  forms,  however,  in  perfectly  neu- 
tral waters,  but  not  in  acid. 


test  may  be  used  in  another  way :  mix  a  crystal  of  brucine  with  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  on  a 
watch  eiass,  and  then  let  a  drop  of  water  run  down  into  it 

*  Iodide  of  potassium,  I  part ;  starch,  20  parts ;  water,  500  parts ;  make  the  starch  first  and 
£)ter  when  cold,  and  add  to  the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium. 
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Water  Concentrated  to  -^h  (in  a  porcelain  dish,) 


for. 

Beagentt  to  be  naed,  and  effects. 

Remsxks. 

Oxalate  of  ammonium  to  pre- 
cipitate lime,  then  aiter 
filtration  a  few  drops  of 
phosphate  of  sodium,  of 
chloride  of  ammonium, 
and  of  liq.  ammonie.  A 
crystalline  precipitate  in 
24  hours. 

A  precipitate  forms  in  24  hours,  and  is 
the  triple  phosphate  either  in  the 
shape  of  prisms  or  in  feathery  crystals. 

pboric 
Lcid 

Molybdate  of  ammonium  and 

nitric  acid. 
A  yellow  colour,  and  on 

standing  a  precipitate. 

Add  the  nitric  acid,  and  stir  with  a 
^ass  rod,  then  add  molybdate  and 

ie  Acid 

Bmcine  and  iron  tests. 

If  the  nitric  acid  is  in  small  quantity 
it  may  not  be  detected  in  the  uncon- 
centrated  water. 

ic  Add 

Evaporate  to  dryness, 
moisten  with  strong  hy- 
drochloric   acid ;  after 

oUltlUUllC,  IMIU    UUIXIUK  iUo- 

tilled  water ;  pour  off  fluid ; 
dry,  ignite ;  repeat  the 
treatment  with  hydrochlo- 
ric acid  and  water  ;  dry, 
i^te  again,  and  the  re- 
sidue is  silica,  or  silicate 
of  aluminium. 

The  residue  may  be  weighed,  and  thus 
the  silica  determined  quantitativelv. 
A  little  clay  or  oxide  of  iron  will  be 

Bumc miiPo  liUAdi  Willi  ib. 

or  Copper 

As  above. 

If  quantity  be  very  small. 

QIC 

Marsh's  or  Reinsch's  tests. 

Water  should  be  rendered  alkaline 
with  sodium  carbonate  before  con- 
centration, then  acidulated  with  hy- 
drochloric acid. 

Evaporate  to  dryness ;  treat 
residue  with  caustic  potash 
or  ammonia,  filter  and  test 
filtrate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen ;  a  white  pre- 
cipitate fieills. 

This  is  necessary  if  the  quantity  be  small, 
or  if  iron  be  present 

Inferences  from  the  Qualitative  Tests. 

KDietimes  no  time  can  be  given  for  quantitative  determinations,  and  tlie 
itative  tests  are  the  only  means  available  by  which  the  question  so  con- 
tly  put,  whether  a  water  is  wholesome,  can  be  in  some  degree  answered.* 
chlorine  be  present  in  considerable  quantity,  it  either  comes  from  strata 
Bining  chloride  of  sodium  or  calcium,  from  impregnation  of  sea  water,  or 
L  admixture  of  liquid  excreta  of  men  and  animals.  In  the  first  case  the 
is  often  also  alkaline,  from  sodium  carbonate ;  there  is  an  absence,  or 
ly  so,  of  oxidised  oiganic  matters,  as  indicated  by  nitric  and  nitrous  acid 
ammonia,  and  of  organic  matter ;  there  is  often  much  sulphuric  acid.  If 
B  from  calcium  chloride,  there  is  a  large  precipitate  with  ammonium 
lie  after  boiling.  If  the  chlorine  be  from  impregnation  with  sea  water, 
often  in  Texy  large  quantity ;  there  is  much  magnesia,  and  little  evidence 
ddised  products  from  organic  matters.  If  from  sewage,  the  chlorine  is 
»dly  and  there  is  coincident  evidence  of  nitric  and  nitrouB  add 

*  Kabatmui  Tieauum  relj  very  greatly  on  the  qualitative  tests,  ^  " 
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ammonia,  and  sometimes  phosphoric  acid ;  and  if  the  contamination  be  recent^ 
of  oxidisable  organic  matters.  A  stream  folded  by  animals  or  excreta  may 
thus  show  at  different  times  of  the  same  day  different  amounts  of  chlorine, 
and  this,  in  the  absence  of  rain,  will  indicate  contamination. 

Ammonia  is  almost  always  present  in  small  quantity,  but  if  it  be  in  large 
amount,  and  be  unaccompanied  by  nitric  acid  and  nitrous  acids  and  chlorine, 
it  probably  indicates  vegetable  impregnation,  and  perhaps  a  marsh  origin.  A 
lai^e  quantity  of  ammonia  in  water  is  always  suspicious.  '  If  nitrates,  &c,  be 
also  present,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  from  animal  substances,  excreta,  &c 
Nitrates  and  nitrites  indicate  previously  existing  animal  matters,  excreta,  re- 
mains of  animals,  or  other  animal  substances  ;*  but  it  has  not  yet  been  proved 
that  vegetable  matters  may  not  furnish  nitrates.  If  nitrites  largely  exist,  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  contamination  is  recent  The  coincidence  of 
easily  oxidised  organic  matters,  of  ammonia,  and  of  chlorine  in  some  quantity, 
would  be  in  favour  of  an  animal  origin.  If  a  water  gives  the  test  of  nitric 
acid,  but  not  nitrous  acid,  and  very  little  ammonia,  either  nitrate  of 
potassium,  sodium,  or  calcium  is  present,  derived  from  soil  impregnated  with 
animal  substances  at  a  long  anterior  date.  If  nitrites  are  present  at  firsts  and 
after  a  few  days  disappear,  this  arises  from  continued  oxidation  into  nitrates ; 
if  nitrates  disappear,  it  seems  probable  this  is  caused  by  the  action  of  bacteria, 
or  other  low  forms  of  life.  Sometimes  in  such  a  case  nitrites  may  be  formed 
from  the  nitrates.  Phosphoric  acid,  if  in  any  marked  quantity,  indicates 
origin  from  phosphatic  strata  (which  is  imcommon)  or  sewage  impregnation. 
Lime  in  large  quantity  indicates  calcium  carbonate  if  boiling  removes  the 
lime,  sulphate  or  chloride  if  boiling  has  little  effect.  Testing  for  carbonate  of 
lime  is  important  in  connection  with  purification  with  alum.  Sulphuric  acid 
in  large  quantity,  with  little  lime,  indicates  sulphate  of  sodium,  and  usually 
much  chloride  and  carbonate  of  sodium  are  also  present,  and  on  evaporation 
the  water  is  alkaline.  If  water  acts  greatly  and  rapidly  on  potassic  perman- 
ganate, nitrites  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  will  probably  be  found ;  if  not,  the 
rapid  action  is  from  organic  matter,  which  is  decomposing ;  probably  animal, 
as  vegetable  matter  acts  more  slowly.  F^rous  salts,  which  also  act  on  per- 
manganate, are  imcommon  in  drinking  waters.  Large  evidence  of  nitric  acid, 
with  little  evidence  from  permanganate,  indicates  old  contamination ;  if  the 
permanganate  gives  large  indications,  and  especially  if  there  be  nitrous  acid 
as  well  as  nitric,  the  impregnation  is  recent 

Tabidar  View  of  Inferences  to  be  Drawn  from  Qualitative  Examination, 


Character 
of  Water. 


Good  . 
Usable 


Suspicious 

Bad  . 
Soapiciooa 

Usable 


Chlorine. 


Slight. 
Marked 
to  large. 

Lax:ge. 


Lai:ge. 
Slight 

Marked. 


Oxidinablc 
matter  by 

Gold 
Chloride. 


Slight 
Slight 


Marked. 

Lai^e. 
Moderate. 

Slight 


Nitrates. 


Trace. 
Trace 
or  nil. 

Trace. 


Marked. 

m. 

Marked. 


Nitrites.  Ammonia.  Salphates. 


Nil. 
NU. 


Trace. 
Marked. 

Trace. 


Nil. 
NU. 


Trace. 

Marked. 
Laige. 

Trace. 


Trace. 
Marked. 


Marked. 

Marked. 
Trace. 

Trace. 


Phosphates. 


Trace. 
Trace  or 
nU. 

Marked. 


Marked. 
Marked. 

Trace. 


Remarks., 


A  pure  water. 

Probably  sea- 
water  con 
tamiuation. 

Probable  ani- 
mal con 
taminatiou. 

Probably  sew- 
ace. 

Probably 
vegetable, 
marsh  ? 

Old  animal 
contamina- 
tion. 


^  I}rFntnkland  has  ooiuidered  the«e  aubttoxusea  aa  Uxe  lepmeutA^Noa  ot    pravious  sewage 


lie,  ami  silii'ic  arids  ;  < .t Ikm's  arc  also  iiK »i_Lrani  1)iit  aiv  .l.  i  ivMl  fidin  lln- 
j>  «'f  aiiiiiials  or  Y«-L:rtal»l('s,  liy  «ixi<]aliMii  or  .^olntiMii,  (»r  Iri-Jii  tin-  atiim- 
,  ac^  aiuiiioiiia,  nitric  acid,  nitrons  acid,  soinr  of  tin-  cLdorinc,  sulphuric, 
hasj)horic  acids.  C)tlier  constituents,  derived  fn)m  numerous  sources, 
tgetable  or  animal  matters,  which  are  usually  unstable,  and  are  under- 
disintegration  and  oxidation.  They  may  be  nitrogenous  or  not.  The 
sition  of  these  substances  is  doubtless  extremely  various ;  the  determina- 
'  the  total  quantity  is  difficult ;  the  separation  of  the  different  kinds  from 
ther,  at  present,  impossible. 

i  methods  by  which  the  quantity  of  this  organic  matter  (to  use 
liliar  name)  can  be  expressed  have  been  lately  much  debated,  and  even 
here  is  no  general  agreement ;  *  nor,  at  present,  is  there  any  plan  by 


nation.''  In  many  canes  they  are  so,  but  it  cannot  be  held  that. they  are  always  so  ; 
tigcnona  rabstance,  quite  apart  ftom  sewage,  may  furnish  them,  so  that  the  phrase  has 
jected  to,  and  is  better  avoided. 
B  foUowinff  plana  have  been  tried  at  successiye  times  : — 

16  eetimation  by  ignition  of  the  dried  solids.  However  useful  ignition  is  as  indicating 
wnoe  of  nitrites,  nitrates,  or  organic  matter,  the  results  are  very  uncertain  as  regards 
owing  to  the  loss  of  hygroraetrio  water,  the  decomi>osition  of  carbonates,  and  errors 
in  recaroonating,  the  loss  of  nitrites  and  nitrates,  and  in  some  cases  of  chlorine,  as  well 
Iwtmction  of  oi^o^anic  matter.  Hence  "  substances  driven  off  by  heat,"  or  '*  volatile 
oea,*'  ia  not  an  equivalent  expression  for  "  oiganic  matters." 

adpitation  by  perchloride  of  iron,  weighing,  incinerating,  and  weighing  again.  The 
f  here  is  that  all  the  oiganic  matter  is  not  precipitated,  and  other  mineral  substances 

m  determination  of  the  nitrogen  and  carbon  in  the  organic  substances.  This  is  the 
oposed  by  Dr  Frankland,  who  determines  the  nitrogen  in  the  ammonia,  nitric  and 
•cidfl  which  may  be  present,  and  also  that  in  organic  combination,  and  in  this  way  gets 
ttiogen,  which  must  have  formed  part  of  the  oiganic  matter  ("  organic  nitroeen  ").  In 
le  way  the  carbon  existing  other  than  in  the  shape  of  carbonic  acid  is  determined 
dc  carbon  He  has  proposed  a  most  ingenious  ana  beautiful  process,  a  short  account 
1  the  medical  officer  will  hnd  in  my  Report  on  Hygiene  in  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ne  Book,  voL  viii.  p.  300.  The  most  recent  and  best  account  of  the  whole  process  is 
sd  in  Sutton's  Volumetric  Analysis,  3d  Ed.  p.  291.  lliis  plan  requires  so  much 
oa,  time,  and  skill,  as  to  be  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  oflicers,  and  it  would  also 
that  in  the  bands  of  even  very  able  chemists  it  gives  contradictory  results ;  the 

M  ATM  in  f»nt  mn  acmml}.  Anri  thA  nhnniVM  nf  t^rmr  an  mriAAtMl    that  in  itx  nrAiiAnt  form 
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which  dissolved  vegetable  may  be  distinguished  from  animal  matter,  except 
by  reference  to  the  microscopic  characters  of  the  sediment,  to  the  source  of  the 
water,  and  the  coincident  inorganic  substances. 

The  quantitative  processes  which  appear,  in  a  hygienic  sense,  to  be  most 
useful  are  as  follow : — 

Determination  of  the  following — 

1.  The  dissolved  solids. 

(a)  Total 

b)  Fixed. 

c)  Volatile. 

2.  Chlorine. 

3.  The  hardness,    (a)  Total    (h)  Fixed,    (c)  Removable. 

4.  Free  or  saline  ammonia  and  nitrogenous  organic  matter. 

(a)  Free  ammonia. 

(b)  Albuminoid  ammonia. 

5.  Oxidisable  matter  and  products  of  organic  oxidation. 

(a)  In  terms  of  oxygen  required  for  total  oxidisable  matter. 

(b)  In  terms  of  oxygen  required  for  organic  matter  only. 

(c)  Kitrous  acid. 

(d)  Nitric  acid. 

6.  Sulphuric  acid,  silica,  iron,  and  the  alkaline  chlorides  and  carbonates 
may  be  determined,  but  are  seldom  required. 

The  statement  of  results  is  usually  given  in  this  country  in  grains  per  gallon, 
or  in  parts  in  10,000  or  100,000 ;  or  it  may  be  given  in  grammes  per  litre, 
which  is  the  same  as  parts  per  1000,  and  by  shifting  the  decimal  point  to  the 
right,  parts  per  10,000,  100,000,  or  per  million  are  obtained.  The  smaller 
quantities  are  conveniently  expressed  in  milligrammes  per  litre.* 

1.  Determination  of  the  Dissolved  Solids. 

(a)  Total  solids, — The  remark  already  made  about  suspended  matters  must 
be  attended  to  ;  if  possible,  obtain  a  clear  water  by  subsidence  rather  than  by 
filtering  through  paper.    The  solids  are  determined  by  evaporation.    If  very 


pure  potable  vater  haii  been  simply  taken  as  a  standard,  and  the  wholesomeness  of  other  waters 
judged  of  by  reference  simply  to  this.  But  at  the  present  time  it  appears  to  me  the  best 
process  we  haye,  and  (with  some  reservation  as  to  the  precise  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  it)  it 
seems  likely  to  be  generally  adopted. 

5.  Estimation  of  the  organic  matter  in  terms  of  the  oxygen  required  to  oxidise  it,  the  per- 
mansanate  of  potassium  being  the  oxidising  agent.  This  process  has  been  much  used  and 
much  objected  to,  and  some  chemists  have  now  given  it  up.  It  gives,  certainly,  only  an 
approximation,  requires  care,  and  will  only  indicate  the  oi^ganic  matter  capable  of  oxidation. 
Yet  it  gives  really  useful  information,  as  it  often  adds  additional  evidence  to  Wanklyn's  method, 
and  gives  some  indication  as  to  the  old  or  recent  origin  of  nitric  acid  and  is  easy  of  application. 
In  spite  of  the  opinion  expressed  against  it  by  Frankland  and  others,  it  appears  to  me  very  undesir- 
able to  discontinue  it ;  and  in  those  cases  where,  from  want  of  apparatus,  the  distillation  necessary 
for  Wanklyn  and  Oiapman's  method  cannot  be  done,  it  is  at  present  absolutely  essential. 
Kubel  and  Tiemann  reject  both  Frankland*s  and  Wanklyn's  methods  as  untrustworthy,  and 
tnist  to  modifications  of  the  permanganate  process. 

*  Grammes  per  litre  are  convert^  into  grains  per  gallon  by  multiplying  by  70.  Milli- 
grammes per  litre,  if  multiplied  by  *07.  are  brought  mto  grains  per  gallon.    Grains  per  gallon 
are  converted  into  parts  per  100,000  by  dividing  by  *i  ;  parts  per  100,000  are  brought  into 
grains  per  gallon  by  multiplying  by  7. 
Equivalents  of  the  French  weights- 
Gramme,  15'48  grains. 

Decigramme,        —  1-548  „ 

Centigramme,       —  '1548 

Milligramne,        —  *01543j, 

Litre,  -  1764  pints. 

Cabic  Centimetre,  —  \M  mmima, 

28*4  C.C.,  -1 1  flmd  onixGA  m\t. 
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good  scales  are  available,  200  C.C.  of  the  water  are  sufficient,*  if  the  scales 
are  inferior,  500- or  1000  C.C.  of  the  water  must  be  taken ;  then  evaporate  to 
diyness  with  a  moderate  heat^  taking  care  that  the  water  does  not  boil,  else 
there  may  be  loss  from  spurting.  If  the  smaller  quantity  be  taken,  the  whole 
eyaporation  may  be  conducted  in  one  vessel  (of  platinum  if  possible) ;  but  if 
the  larger  amoimt  must  be  used,  the  evaporation  should  be  commenced  in  a 
bige  evaporating  dish,  and  the  concentrated  water  and  deposit^  if  any,  trans- 
ferred into  a  small  weighed  crucible.  The  transference  demands  great  care, 
so  that  none  of  the  solids  shall  remain  encrusted  in  the  evaporating  disL  All 
the  contents  of  the  large  dish  being  transferred,  evaporate  to  complete  dryness 
in  an  air,  water,  or  steam  bath,  keeping  the  heat  below  212°  Fahr.  When 
the  solids  appear  quite  dry,  raise  the  heat  (in  an  air  bath)  to  260""  or  270*", 
and  keep  it  heated  for  ludf  an  hour  to  one  hour.  Weigh  as  soon  as  the 
capsule  is  cold,  as  the  dried  mass  may  be  hygrometric 

Professor  Wanklyn  advises  a  very  simple  form  of  steam  batL  A  common 
two  gallon  tin  can  is  taken,  a  perforated  cork  fitted  in  the  mouth,  and  a 
funnel  passed  through  the  perforation ;  the  crucible  is  placed  in  the  funnel, 
a  httle  roll  of  paper  being  placed  between  the  funnel  and  crucible  to  let  the 
steam  pass.    Water  is  boiled  in  the  tin  can.t 

Dr  Frankland  recommends  that  the  heat  shall  not  be  carried  above  212° 
Fahr.,  while  some  chemists  advise  a  heat  of  over  300°.  At  212°  some  water 
may  be  retained,  while  at  260°  some  organic  matter  may  be  dissipated ;  but 
as  there  is  really  loss  of  organic  matter  in  some  cases  below  212°,  and  not 
much  more  at  260"^,  it  seems  safer  to  have  the  heat  carried  to  the  latter  pointy 
and  to  be  thus  sure  of  perfect  dryness.  I 

For  the  same  reason  (viz.,  not  to  tause  loss  of  organic  matter  or  ammoniacal 
salts)  it  is  best  not  to  add  any  sodium  carbonate,  unless  there  be  any 
magnesium  chloride  in  the  water,  when  a  weighed  quantity  of  pure  sodium 
carbonate  can  be  added. 

If  the  heat  is  only  carried  to  212^,  it  should  be  continued  for  a  long  time* 

The  dried  mass  should  be  now  weighed  and  calculated  as  grammes  per 
litre,  or  as  grains  per  gallon. 

The  determination  of  the  total  solids  is  a  most  important  point,  and  should 
be  very  carefully  done.  It  gives  a  control  over  the  other  quantitative  deter- 
minations, and  if  erroneous  may  make  the  other  conclusions  wrong. 

(b)  Fijced  solids.  Incinerate  the  dried  solids  with  as  low  a  heat  as 
poflsible ;  watch  the  process,  and  note  if  there  be  much  blackening,  or  if  any 
fames  can  be  seen,  or  any  smell  be  perceived  as  of  burnt  horn.  A  piece  of 
filteiring  paper  dipped  in  solution  of  potassium  iodide  and  starch,  and  then 
dried,  or  a  piece  of  ozone  paper,  should  be  held  over  the  crucible  to  detect 
any  nitrons  add  which  may  be  given  out. 

(e)  VokttUe  solids.  The  loss  on  ignition  may  be  stated  as  volatile  sub- 
atuioes.''  It  consists  of  destructible  organic  matters,  nitrates,  nitrites, 
ammoniacal  salts,  combined  water,  combined  carbonic  acid,§  and  sometimes 
chlorides.  The  variableness  of  the  composition  of  the  "  volatile  substances  " 
his  led  to  the  disuse  of  the  process  by  ignition  as  too  uncertain.  Combined 
viih  other  evidence  it  gives,  however,  some  useful  indications.  The  incin- 
cnted  solids  may  be  examined  for  silica  and  iron,  as  hereafter  noted 


*  WftnklyD  Teoommendi  a  "miiiiatnre  gallon"  of  70  C.C.s,  which,  he  says,  evaporates  in  one 
hoar.  This  ia  too  amall  without  a  delicate  balance, 
t  If  the  "mioiatnre  nllon"  be  used,  Wanklyn  recommends  an  ordinary  beaker-glass. 

JTiamaimnooiiimeiat  16(f  to  ISCT  C.  equiJ  to  842"  to  854°  F. 
TUt  mur  ba  imkmd  bjr  adding  a  little  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate  and  IYlqq.  v\xN\iis 
ddriag  the  excem  afemmoDia, 
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2.  Determinaiion  of  Chlorine. 

Chlorine  may  be  determined  very  rapidly  by  the  volumetric  method. 

Make  a  solution  of  pure  silver  nitrate,  by  dissolving  17  grammes  (one-tenth 
of  an  equivalent)  in  1  litre  of  water.  Of  this  solution  1  C.C.  «3'55 
milligrammes  of  chlorine,  or  5-85  of  sodium  chloride.* 

Take  100  C.C.  of  the  water  to  be  examined ;  place  it  in  a  white  porcelain 
dish ;  add  enough  solution  of  yellow  potassium  chromate  to  make  the  solution 
just  yellow,  drop  in  the  sUver  nitrate  from  the  burette,  and  stir  after  each 
addition.  The  red  silver  chromate  which  is  first  formed  will  disappear  as 
long  as  any  chlorine  is  present  Stop  directiy  the  least  red  tint  is  permanent 
Multiply  the  C.C.  used  by  10,  and  then  by  the  co-efl&cient  of  chlorine,  or  of 
sodium  chloride  if  it  be  assumed  that  salt  only  is  present  Neither  the  solu- 
tion of  silver  nor  the  water  must  be  acid ;  if  the  latter  is  acid,  a  little  sodium 
carbonate  must  be  added. 

Example, — In  100  C.C.  of  water,  a  few  drops  of  potassium  chromate  and 
1*5  C.C.  of  silver  solution  gave  a  red  colour — 1*5  x  10  x  3-55  =  53. 
milligrammes  per  litre :  53  x  0-07  =  3*71  grains  per  gallon. 

iThis  calculation  may  be  shortly  performed  by  multiplying  the  actual 
number  of  C.C.  used  by  2*48.    The  result  is  grains  per  gallon. f 

If  it  be  reckoned  as  sodium  chloride,  the  factor  should  be  4*09.  This 
process  is  very  useful  for  determining  the  amount  of  salt  in  various  articles  of 
food  and  drink.    In  water  it  is  extremely  so. 

3.  Hardne^ 

Clark's  very  useful  soap  test  offers  a  ready  mode  of  determining  this  in  a 
manner  quite  sufficient  for  hygienic  and  economic  purposes.  X  The  processes 
with  the  soap  test  may  be  divided  into  two  headings. 

I.  The  determination  of  the  aggregate  earthy  salts,  and  free  carbonic  acid, 
as  expressed  by  the  term  total  hardness.  The  aggregate  determination  can  be 
divided  into  two  kinds  of  hardness,  viz.,  that  which  is  unaffected  and  that 
which  is  affected  by  boiling,  and  these  are  termed  the  permanent  and  the 
removable  hardness, 

IL  The  determination  of  the  amount  of  certain  constituents,  as  the  lime, 
magnesia,  sulphuric  acid,  and  free  carbonic  acid.  These  results  are  only 
approximative,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  magnesia ;  but  they  are  very  use- 
ful, as  they  give  us  enough  information  for  hygienic  purposes,  and  are  done 
in  a  very  short  time. 

Apparatus  required  for  the  Soap  Test,% — Burette,  divided  into  tenths  of  a 
cubic  centimeter;  measure  of  50  C.C.  or  100  C.C. ;  stoppered  bottles  of  about 
4  ounces  capacity. 

Solutions  Required, — 1.  Standard  solution  of  barium  nitrate.  The 
strength  of  the  standard  solution  is  0*26  grammes  of  pure  barium  nitrate  to  1 
litre  of  water;  of  the  concentrated  solution,  ten  times  this  strength,  or  2*6 


*  If  4*788  grammes  of  nitrate  of  silver  are  taken,  instead  of  17  grammes,  and  disaoWed  in 
1  litre  of  water,  1  C.C.  will  correspond  to  1  milligramme  of  chlorine.  This  is  the  strength 
ordered  in  Dr  Macnamara's  scheme,  and  recommended  by  Wanklyn.  Sutton  proposes  a  sola- 
tion  half  the  strength  and  50  C.C.  of  water  to  be  used. 

t  For  greater  accuracy  a  correction  for  colour  may  be  made,  by  deducting  0*15  grains  per 
gallon  from  the  result  as  chlorine,  or  0*24  as  sodium  chloride,  per  gallon. 

X  The  soap  solution  here  recommended  was  suggested  by  Assistant-Surgeon  Nicholson,  R.A., 
who  has  also  given  a  complete  system  of  analysis  based  on  the  soap  test,  Chemical  Journal, 
December  1862.   Clark's  solution  may,  however,  be  used. 

§  MM.  Boutron  and  Bondet,  some  years  ago,  made  some  modifications  in  the  soap  test 
mAtiipuUtion,  /md  their  plan  is  now  commonly  foUowed  in  the  French  army,  and  is  termed 
JSjrtirotim^trie, "  I  am  indebted  to  this  plan  for  seveTsl  aiaA.iB>\A\Xotv&. 
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grammes  per  litre.  In  Englirfi  weights  these  are  18*2  grains  per  gallon  for 
the  standard,  or  18*2  grains  to  16  ounces  for  the  concentrated  solution;  1 
part  of  which  has  to  he  diluted  with  9  parts  of  water  when  used.* 

2.  Solution  of  Soap.  Dissolve  a  piece  of  soft  potash  soap  of  the  Pharma- 
coptfia  in  equal  ports  of  alcohol  and  water ;  filter  and  graduate.  Or  ruh  in 
a  mortar,  emplastrum  plumhi  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  with  dry  potassium 
carhonate,  in  the  proportions  of  150  to  40,  or  3f  to  1 ;  lead  carhonate 
and  potassium  oleate  are  formed;  dissolve  in  rectified  spirit,  filter  and 
graduate.! 

Method  of  Ghraduaiian, — ^Take  50  C.C.  of  the  standard  solution  of  harium 
nitrate ;  put  into  the  shaking  hottle,  and  add  to  it  slowly  the  soap  solution 
from  the  finely  graduated  hurette,  shaking  vigorously  after  each  addition,  and 
placing  the  hottle  on  its  side.  When  a  thin  beady  lather,  pennanent  for  five 
minutes,  is  equally  distributed  over  the  whole  surface,  the  process  is  complete. 
Bead  off  the  amount  of  soap  solution  used;  if  exactly  2*2  C.C.  have  been 
used,  the  solution  is  correct;  if  less,  the  soap  solution  must  be  diluted  with 
spirit  and  water.  A  simple  rule  will  show  how  much  spirit  must  be  added. 
Suppose  1-6  GC.  have  been  used,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  unused  soap  solu- 
tion which  has  been  made  measures  210  CO.,  then 

As  1-6    :    2-2    :    :    210    :  x 
X    =    288-7  C.C. 

The  210  C.C.  must  then  be  diluted  with  spirit  and  water  to  288  7  C.C.  The 
solution  should  then  be  tested  once  more  to  see  that  it  is  quite  correct. 

To  avoid  trouble,  it  is  best  always  to  make  the  soap  solution  too  strong 
at  first 

As  the  accuracy  of  all  the  subsequent  processes  depends  on  this  graduation, 
it  IB  necessary  to  take  the  greatest  care  in  the  operation. 

In  all  cases  the  glasses,  burettes,  &c,  must  be  perfectly  clean ;  the  least 
quantity  of  acid,  for  example,  will  destroy  the  accuracy  of  the  process. 

Bationale  of  the  Process. — When  an  alkaline  oleate  is  mixed  with  pure 
water,  a  lather  is  given  almost  immediately ;  but  if  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  baryta, 
alumina,  or  other  substances  of  this  kind  be  present,  oleates  of  these  bases  are 
fanned,  and  no  lather  is  given  until  the  earthy  bases  are  thrown  down.  Free 
(but  not  combined)  carbonic  acid  prevents  the  lather.  The  soap  combines  in 
equivalent  proportions  with  these  bases,  so  that  if  the  soap  solution  be  graduated 
by  a  solution  of  known  strength  of  any  kind,  it  will  be  of  equivalent  strength 
for  corresponding  solutions  of  other  bases.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two 
p(»nts  wluch  render  the  method  less  certain.  One  of  these  is,  that,  in  the 
ease  of  magnesia,  there  is  a  tendency  to  form  double  salts  (Pla3rfair  and 
Campbell),  so  that  the  determination  of  magnesia  is  never  so  accurate  as  in 
the  cases  of  lime  or  baryta.  Carbonic  acid  appears  to  unite  in  equivalent  pro- 
portions when  it  is  passed  through  the  soap  solution ;  but  if  it  be  difi'used  in 
water,  and  then  shaken  up  with  the  soap  solution,  two  equivalents  of  the  acid 
uiite  with  one  of  soap. 

It  being  clearly  understood  that  the  soap  test  is  approximative  (though 
really  accurate  if  carefully  used),  it  will  be  found  an  extremely  convenient 
plan  for  medical  men,  as  it  demands  very  little  time. 

To  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  term  tenth  of  a  centimeter,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  call  each  tenth  of  a  centimeter  one  measure. 


*8olatloii  of  ealetmn  elikfide,  as  originally  need  by  Dr  Clark,  is  often  recommended,  but 
fts  fikrim  nitnte  Is  mora  ooiif>enient. 
f  fiadwood  and  Wood  1^  thit  pUa  m  very  jme  apd  unalterable  soap  aolution  \a  oVAaIoiqAu 
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A  C.C.  or  1  mearaie  Soap  solution  )  .j^  .j 
equals  in  jmlligraiiunes  j 

*1  magnesia  or  '6  magnesium. 
*2  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  SO3,  or 

•24  SO^. 
*25  calcium  carbonate. 
'34  calcium  sulphata 
'21  magnesium  carbonata 
•22  carbonic  acid  COj,  or  -3  CO3. 
•115  sodium. 
'195  potassium. 
•177  chlorine. 
•14  iron. 

Processes  with  the  Soap  Test. 

(a)  Determination  of  the  total  Hardness  of  the  Water, — ^Take  50  C.C.  of 
the  filtered  water ;  put  it  in  a  small  stoppered  bottle,  and  add  the  soap  solution 
from  the  burette ;  shaking  it  strongly  until  a  thin  uniform  beady  lather  spreads 
over  the  whole  surface  without  any  break.  If  the  lather  is  permanent  for 
five  minutes,  the  process  is  complete ;  if  it  breaks  before  that  time,  add  a  drop 
or  two  more  of  the  solution,  and  so  proceed  until  a  lather  be  obtained  that  is 
permanent  for  five  minutes. 

Then  read  off  the  number  of  measures  of  soap  solution  used. 

From  the  total  number  of  measures  (or  tenths  of  a  centimeter)  used,  deduct 
two,  as  that  amount  is  necessary  to  give  a  lather  with  50  C.C.  of  the  purest 
water,  and  tlus  deduction  has  to  be  made  in  all  the  processes.  The  soap  solu- 
tion which  has  been  used  indicates  the  hardness  due  to  all  the  ingredients 
which  can  act  on  it ;  in  most  drinking  waters  there  are  only  lime  and  magnesian 
salts,  iron,  and  free  carbonic  acid. 

The  amount  of  this  total  hardness  is,  for  convenience,  usually  expressed  in 
this  coimtry  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Dr  Clark,  i.e.,  though  dependent  on 
various  causes,  it  is  expressed  as  equivalent  to  so  much  calcium  carbonate  per 
gallon,  and  in  Clark's  scale  1  grain  of  calcium  carbonate  per  gallon  is  called  1 
degree  of  hardness.  Express  the  total  hardness,  therefore,  in  degrees  of  Clark's 
scale,  t 

This  is  done  as  follows : — 

Each  O'l  C.C,  or  in  other  words,  each  measure^  of  our  soap  solution  corres- 
ponds to  •25mg.  of  calcium  carbonate.  Multiply,  therefore,  this  co-efficient  by 
the  number  of  measures  of  soap  solution  used,  and  the  result  is  the  hardness 
of  50  C.C.  of  water  expressed  as  calcium  carbonate.  Then,  as  we  have  acted 
on  one-twentieth  of  a  litre,  multiply  by  20  to  give  the  amount  per  litre,  and 
then  by  0-07  to  bring  the  amount  to  grains  per  gallon. 

Example, — A  lather  was  given  with  5*2  C.C,  or  52  measures  of  the  soap 
solution.  (52  -  2)  x  '25  x  20  x  0*07  =  17*5  grains  of  calcium  carbonate  per 
gallon. 

Hardness  expressed  as  calciiim  carbonate  =>  17° '5  Clark's  scale 
(viz.,  1'  =  1  grain  of  CaCog  per  gaUon). 

*  The  numbers  of  the  metals  as  -well  as  of  the  oxides  are  given,  as  the  custom  is  beoommg 
general  of  stating  the  amount  of  the  metals  themselves.  So  also  the  sulphuric. acid  niav  be 
stated  as  SO4  (like  chlorine)  instead  of  60.;  this  also  facilitates  a  calculation  of  combinations, 
if  this  is  desired.  For  the  same  reason,  tne  corresponding  quantities  of  chlorine  and  sodium 
are  given,  for  the  convenience  of  calculation. 

t  Hardness  is  now  frequently  expressed  as  parts  in  100,000— to  convert  Clark's  degrees  into 
this  notation,  multiply  by  1*43.  Conversely  aegrees  per  100,000  may  be  converted  into  Clark's 
degncB,  by  dividing  by  1-43, 
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The  same  result  (via.,  graina  per  gallon)  is  obtained  if  the  number  of 
measures  (less  2)  is  multiplied  by  '35 ;  thus,  52  measures  were  used 

(52  -  2)  X -35  =  17-5. 
If  the  hardness  of  the  water  exceeds  80  measures  of  the  soap  solution,  25 
CG.  of  water  only  should  be  taken,  and  25  C.C.  of  distilled  water  added. 
The  result  must  then  be  multiplied  by  2. 

(6)  The  Permanent  or  Irremovable  Hardness, — Boil  a  known  quantity 
bhskly  for  half  an  hour,  and  replace  the  loss  by  distilled  water  from  time  to 
time,  allow  to.  cool  in  the  vessel,  which  should  be  corked,  and  determine  hard- 
ness in  50  C.C.  If  distilled  water  is  not  procurable,  then  boil  200  C.C.  down 
to  100 ;  take  half  the  remainder  =(100  of  unboiled  water)  and  determine 
hardness.*  After  deducting  2  measures,  divide  the  number  of  measures  by 
2  for  the  hardness  of  50  C.C.,  and  calculate  as  usual 

By  boiling,  all  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off;  all  calcium  carbonate,  except 
about  two  grains  per  gallon,  is  thrown  down ;  the  calcium  sulphate  and  chloride 
are  not  alfected  if  the  evaporation  is  not  carried  too  far;  the  magnesium 
carbonate  at  first  thrown  down  is  re-dissolved  as  the  water  cools.  If  iron  is 
present,  most  of  it  is  thrown  down. 

Example. — Before  boiling,  52  measures,  and  after  boiling  23  measures,  of 
the  soap  solution  were  used. 

(23  -  2)  X  -25  X  20  X  0-07  =  7-35 

grains  of  calcium  carbonate  per  gallon. 

(c)  Bemovahle  Hardness. — Tbe  difference  between  the  total  and  the  per- 
manent hardness  is  the  temporary  or  removable  hardness,  which  in  the  example 
would  be  17*5  -  7*35  8 10*15  grains  of  calcium  carbonate  per  gallon. 

The  amount  of  permanent  hardness  is  very  important,  as  it  chiefly 
represents  the  most  objectionable  earthy  salts — viz.,  calcium  sulphate  and 
chloiide,  and  the  magnesian  salts.  The  greater  the  permanent  hardness,  the 
worse  is  the  water.  The  permanent  hardness  of  a  good  water  should  not  be 
greater  than  3*"  or  4*  of  Clark's  scale. 

The  determination,  then,  of 

1.  The  total  hardness, 

2.  The  permanent  or  irremovable  hardness, 

3.  The  temporary  or  removable  hardness, 

will  enable  us  to  speak  positively  as  to  the  hygienic  characters  of  a  water,  as 
bn  as  earthy  salts  are  concerned.! 


*  If  there  ie  much  fixed  hardness  this  process  is  hardly  available. 

t  JjtUrmuiation  </  Certain  Constituents  by  Soap. — In  many  cases  the  analysis  must  end 
with  the  aboTe  procewes ;  bat  it  may  be  desirable  to  carry  it  farther,  and  to  determine  the 
amonnt  of  some  ingredients  ;  for  examjile,  lime,  magnesia,  snlphuric  acid,  carbonic  acid. 

An  approximate  estimate  can  be  given  of  several  of  these  ingredients  by  the  soap  test, 
which  is  suiBcient  for  hygienic  purposes ;  and  any  one  who  has  learned  to  properly  determine 
the  hardneas  of  a  water,  wUl  be  able  to  carry  on  the  process  into  finer  details. 

Lime  hy  ike  Soap  Teft— Messrs  Boutron  and  Boudet  have  proposed,  after  determination  of 
total  hardnesSjto  precipitate  the  lime  by  ammonium  oxalate,  and  then  to  determine  the  hard- 
OMS  min.  The  difference  will  be  owing  to  lime  removed.  iThe  difficulty  here  is  to_add 
MM>Qg£^  and  not  too  mnch,  of  ammonium  oxalate,  which  itself  in  excess  gives  nardness. 

I  have  found  the  best  war  to  perform  this  process  is  to  have  a  perfectly  concentrated  clear 
•olatkm  of  ammoninm  oxalate,  and  to  add  to  50  C.C.  of  water  1  drop  for  every  4  measures 
of  soap  sdntlon  used;  then  in  other  bottles,  to  add  respectively,  1,  2,  and  8  drops  more. 
llwD  oetennine  hardness  of  sU  the  bottles,  and  select  the  result  which  gives  the  least  hardness. 
Iithiswi^we  can  hit  on  the  bottle  which  contains  enough,  but  not  too  much  ammonium 
onlsta.  Tbe  water  need  not  be  filtered,  but  it  should  be  allowed  to  stand  at  least  for  three 
or  ibnr  boors,  or,  better  still,  twenty-fonr  hours,  before  the  hardness  is  taken.   \ , 

Jkm  Biimptar  the  diffnenoe  between  the  total  hardness  and  the  hardness  after  the  addition 
if  tit  floniT^^  tff  the  eo-efllcient  for  lime ;  this  is  '14,  as  each  measure  of  the  soap  solution 
b  cqiiTakHi  to  tub  smoBSt  of  JioB« 
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Sulphuric  Acid  hy  Soap  Test. — This  plan  waa  proposed  by  Bontron  and 
Boudet,  and  is  briefly  as  follows  : — The  hardness*  of  the  water  being  known, 
50  C.C.  of  the  standard  barytic  solution  (*26  grammes  per  litre)  are  added  to 
50  C.C.  of  water,  and  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours.  The  hard- 
ness (supposing  no  SO4  were  present)  would  be  exactly  equal  to  the  original 
hardness  of  the  water  and  of  the  barytic  solution  combined.  But  SO^  being 
present,  barium  sulphate  is  precipitated,  and  there  is  a  loss  of  hardness.  Each 
degree  of  loss  equals  -24  of  sulphuric  anhydride  (SOJ. 

Example, — Original  hardness,  62 

50  C.C.  barytic  solution       ....  22 


After  precipitation, 


Difference,       .       .       .       .  12-8 
•24  X  12-8  X  20  X  0-07  =  3-584  grains  per  gallon  of  80^. 

ExamylU. —Toi8\  hardness,  ....  62 

After  lime  precipitated,    .         .         .         .  10 

Difference,         ....  42 
42  measures  x  *14  x  20  x  0*07— 8-282  grains  of  lime  per  gallon. 
Or,  to  save  trouble,  multiply  the  number  of  measures  by  *196  ;  the  result  is  grains  per  gallon. 
If  carefully  done  this  result  will  l)e  near  the  truth. 

Magnesia  by  the  Soap  Teat. — Bontron  and  Boudet  propose  to  determine  the  magnesia  by 
boiling  the  water  from  which  the  lime  has  been  thrown  down.  All  usual  elements  of  hard- 
ness, except  the  magnesia,  are  thus  got  rid  of.  This  is  by  no  means  so  accurate  a  process  as 
that  of  the  lime  ;  the  lather  is  formed  much  less  perfectly  and  sharply,  and  in  adaition  the 
constitution  of  the  magnesia  and  soap  compound  is  variable.  The  result  must  be  considered 
as  quite  approximative,  but  may  sometimes  be  rendered  more  accurate  by  diluting  with  dis* 
tilled  water. 

Take  200  C.C.  of  water ;  add  to  it  the  number  of  drops  of  solution  of  ammonium  oxalate 
known  to  be  sufficient  by  the  lime  exi)eriment ;  allow  to  stand  for  twenty-four  houn ;  filter, 
boil  for  half  an  hour,  replace  loss  by  distilled  water ;  allow  to  cool  in  the  vessel,  which 
should  be  well  corked,  and  determine  hardness  in  50  C.C. 

As  the  lime  has  been  thrown  down  and  all  iron  removed,  and  carbonic  add  driven  off,  the 
hardness  is  owing  to  magnesian  salts  of  some  kind. 

Calculate  as  magnesia,  the  co-efficient  of  which,  for  each  degree  of  soap  solution,  is  *1,  or, 
as  magnesium,  the  co-efficient  of  which  is  *06. 

Example, — Hardness,  after  [driving  off  carbonic'acid  by  boiling  and  precipitating  lime  —11. 
(ll-2)x*l  X  20  X  0-07  —  1-26  grains  of  magnesia  per  gallon. 
Or,  to  save  trouble,  multiply  the  number  of  degrees  by  '14 ;  the  result  is  grains  per  gallon. 

Althouf^h  this  result  is  approximative,  it  is  really  nearer  the  truth  than  thedetenmnation  by 
weighing  m  the  hands  of  a  beginner. 

Free  Carbonic  Add  by  the  Soap  Test,— In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  fallacy  from  free  carbonic 
acid  acting  on  the  soap,  Clark  recommended  that  the  water  should  be  well  shaken  in  a  bottle, 
so  as  to  distfngoge  some  of  the  CO^,  and  then  that  the  air  should  be  sucked  out  But  this 
does  not  entirely  remove  the  carbonic  acid. 

By  the  soap  test  the  free  carbonic  acid  can  be  determined -in  the  following  way :  Throw 
down  all  the  lime  carefully  by  ammonium  oxalate,  without  adding  an  excess,  and  determine 
the  hardness  in  50  C.C.  as  usual.  The  hardness  will  be  owing  to  magnesian  salts,  iron,  if  it 
exists  (or  alumina  or  banrta  in  mineral  watera),  and  carbonic  acid.  If,  now,  the  water,  freed 
from  lime,  be  boiled,  and  the  loss  of  water  replaced  by  distilled  water,  the  carbonic  acid  will 
be  driven  off.  The  hardness  should  bo  then  again  determined.  The  difference  between  the 
first  and  second  trials  will  (if  no  iron  exist  in  the  water)  give  the  amount  of  soap  solution 
which  had  been  previously  acted  on  by  the  carbonic  acid. 

Example. — 1.  Total  magnesian  and  carbonic  acid  hardness,    —  12  measures. 
2.  Magnesian  hardness,   .        .  .  .  7 

CSarbonic  acid  hardness,         .         .  .  5 
1  measure  of  soap  sol.  corresponds  to  *22  milligrammes  carbonic  acid.  Therefore, 
*22 X  5  X  20  X  0*07-1  '54  grains  per  gallon. 
As  2*116  cubic  inches  weigh  one  grain,  multiply  the  number  of  grains  by  2*116  to  bring  into 
cubic  inches  per 'gallon. 

l-64x2116-8-25  cubic  hiches. 
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Usually  this  process  giyes  good  lesults.  Occasionally,  from  some  cause  of 
wluch  I  am  ignonuit^  the  harium  sulphate  does  not  precipitate.  This  does  not 
depend  on  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  ease  with  which  this  process  is 
done  renders  it  useful  The  harytic  solution  is  only  strong  enough  to  precipitate 
6*72  grains  of  sulphuric  acid  (SO4)  per  gallon,  so  that  half  the  water  only 
must  be  taken,  or  less,  if  the  sulphuric  acid  be  evidently  in  large  amount* 

Short  factors  :  for  SO3- 0.280,  for  80^  =  0-336. 

Ddemunaiion  of  Hie  Earthy  and  Alkaline  Carbonates  by  Mohr's  Process, 
This  \a  a  very  elegant  process,  and  may  be  useful 

Prejiare  a  standard  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  by  mixing  4*9  grammes  by 
weight  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  with  distilled  water  up  to  one  litre ;  2  C.C. 
will  saturate  10  nulligrammes  of  calciiun  carbonate.  Prepare  a  solution  of 
cochineal,  by  bruising  the  dried  commercial  cochineal  and  digesting  it  with 
water,  which  is  gently  heated,  for  a  short  time.  Add  a  little  alcohol  and  filter. 

Proce^, — Take  70  C.C.  of  the  water  to  examine,  and  add  a  drop  or  two  of 
the  cochineal  solution,  which  gives  a  carmine  red  colour.  Then  run  in  the 
standard  acid  solution  till  the  colour  becomes  yellow  or  brown-yellow.  Eead 
off  the  number  of  C.C.  used,  and  multiply  by  5.  The  result  is  grains  of  earthy 
and  alkaline  carbonates  per  gallon,  stated  as  calciimi  carbonata 

EUumple, — 70  C.C.  of  a  sample  of  water,  reddened  with  cochineal,  required 
3*9  of  standard  solution  to  make  it  yellow : — then  3'9x5  =  19*5s>  grains  per 
}^on  of  earthy  and  alkaline  carbonates  as  calcium  carbonate.  If  the  water 
be  not  alkaline  to  test  paper,  the  result  will  represent  calcium  carbonate  only. 


Or,  to  ■horten  the  calcalation,  multiply  the  number  of  degrees  of  soap  solution  by  -65 ;  the 
icralt  i*  the  amount  of  cubic  inches  per  gallon. 

5  X  -65—8*25  cubic  inches  per  gaUon. 

Tf  much  iron  exists  in  the  boiled  water,  it  must  be  determined  and  its  amount  deducted 
oat  measuri}  of  soap  solution  corresponds  to  '14  grammes  of  iron  (Fe). 

Determination  of  Lime  and  Magnesiaby  Weight 
It  may  be  desired  to  determine  the  lime  and  magnesia  by  weight,  and  the  following  processes 
can  then  be  used  : — 

Lome  6y  wight, — ^Take  a  known  quautitv  of  water ;  add  ammonium  oxalate,  and  then 
aaimonia  enough  to  give  an  ammoniocal  smell.  Allow  precipitate  thoroughly  to  subside,  and 
thflo  wash  by  decantation,  or  by  throMring  the  precipitate  on  a  small  filter  of  Swedish  paper, 
the  weight  of  the  ash  of  which  is  known,  becantation  is  recommended.  If  a  filter  is  used, 
wish  precipitate  on  filter :  dry  ;  scrape  precipitate  from  filter,  and  place  in  a  platinum  crucible  ; 
bom  niter  to  an  ash,  by  holding  it  in  a  strong  gas  flame,  and  place  it  also  in  the  crucible. 
Heat  the  crucible  to  gentle  redness  for  fifteen  minutes,  moisten  with  a  little  water,  and  test 
with  tormeric  paper.  If  no  reaction  is  given,  the  process  is  done.  If  the  paper  is  browned 
(ibowing  presence  of  caustic  lime),  recarbon«te  with  ammonium  carbonate,  drive  off  excess  of 
anmooia,  dry,  and  weigh. 
Hie  substance  weighed  is  calcinm  carbonate,  multiply  by  *56,  and  the  result  is  lime. 
Mohr's  plan  might  also  be  used,  viz. :— precipitation  of  the  lime  in  an  ammoniacal  solution 
by  standard  oxalic  acid,  and  then  titration  of  tne  excess  of  the  latter  by  permanganate. 

Magnesia  by  tpeight.—Tuke  the  water  from  which  the  lime  has  been  thrown  down  ;  evapo- 
ntt  to  a  small  bulk  ;  filter  if  there  be  turbidity ;  add  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  and 
amnonia  to  alight  excess ;  then  add  a  solution  of  sodium  phosphate  ;  stir  with  a  glass  rud  ; 
Mt  aside  for  twelve  hours  ;  throw  precipitate  on  a  filter,  carefully  detachiug  it  from  the  sides 
^tke  glass  ;  wash  with  ammoniacal  water ;  dry  ;  incinerate  in  an  iutense  heat ;  weigh,  taking 
ens  to  deduct  the  ash  of  the  filter  known  by  previous  experiment.  The  substance  is  mag- 
aesium  pyrophoaphate :  multiply  by  '86036  to  get  the  amount  of  magnesia. 

ataphtneAeM.—T9kt  a  known  quantity  of  the  water  (500  to  1000  CO.),  acidify  with 
hjAroehloric  acid  and  evaporate,  but  not  so  far  as  to  run  any  risk  of  throwing  down  sulphate 
of  csldom  ;  filter  ;  and  then  add  chloride  of  barium ;  allow  to  sUnd,  and  wash  the  precipitate 
^  decaatation  ;  dry ;  weigh ;  multiply  precipitate  by  -34305  to  get  the  amount  of  sulphuric 
akydride  (80^  or  by  "411,  if  it  is  wished  to  calculate  it  as  SO4. 

*  If  the  amount  of  8O4  be  small,  evaporation  may  be  reported  to,  or  the  gravimetric  method 
BUBtiooed  above.  Wlldenstcin's  method  also  gives  good  results.  See  Sutton's  volumetric 
odyifs.  8d  edition^  p.  97 ;  alao  Report  on  the  progress  of  Hygiene,  Army  Medical  ReporU,  VoL 
n.  PL  188. 
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Sboold  iihe  latter  be  already  known  (through  the  hardness),  the  difference,  if 
any,  will  represent  sodimn  earhenate,  and  may  he  calculated  out  as  such. 

4.  BdernUnaidcH  of  Free  or  Saline  Ammoma  and  NUrogeaunm 
Orgtimc  Matter. 

(a.)  Free  Ammonia. 

Strictly  speaking,  ammonia  is  not  derived  solely  from  organic  matter,  as  it 
is  found  in  the  atmosphera  Organic  matter  passing  into  water  is,  however, 
the  chief  source,  and  it  seems  clear  that  both  vegetable  and  animal  substances 
will  give  rise  to  ammonia. 

The  very  delicate  test  of  ammonia  discovered  by  Nesaler*  was  first  applied 
to  quantitative  determinations  by  the  late  Professor  Miller  and  Mr  Hadow,  and 
more  recently  has  been  adopted  by  Dr  Prankland,  and  by  Professor  "Wanklyn 
and  Mr  Chapman.  It  is  now  very  largely  used  in  water  analysis,  and  affonls 
a  method  of  determining  several  important  constituents. 

Preparation  of  Nessler's  Solution, — Take  60  grammes  of  potassium  iodide, 
and  dissolve  in  250  C.C.  of  distilled  water;  reserve  a  small  quantity,  warm 
the  larger  part,  and  add  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  until 
the  precipitate  ceases  to  disappear,  then  add  the  reserved  solution  of  iodide  so 
as  to  just  dissolve  the  red  precipitate;  filter,  and  add  to  the  filtrate  200 
grammes  of  solid  potash  dissolved  in  boiled  water.  Dilute  to  1  litre,  and  add 
5  C.C.  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  mercury  bichloride.  Allow  to  sub- 
side, decant  the  clear  liquid,  and  keep  it  in  a  dark  place. 

Standard  Solution  of  Ammonium  Chloride. — Make  a  solution  of  ammonium 
chloride  by  dissolving  -0315  grammes  in  a  litre  of  water :  this  is  equivalent  to 
•01  gramme  of  ammonia  (NHg)  in  the  litre ;  in  other  words,  each  C.C.  will 
represent  -01  milligramme  of  ammonia. 

Instead  of  weighing  -0315  grammes,  it  is  best  to  make  a  solution  of  ten 
times  the  strength  (viz.,  -315  per  litre  =  -1  milligramme  of  NHj  for  1  CO.), 
and  to  dilute  it  when  required  by  adding  nine  parts  of  water  to  one  of  the 
liquid.  If  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  used  instead  of  chloride,  the  amount  is 
•3882  grammes  per  litre  for  the  strong  solution  (1  C.C.  =-  '1  milligramme). 

Pwre  LHstUled  Water. — If  distilled  water  is  redistilled,  and  the  first  portion 
be  rejected,  the  next  portion  is  usually  free  from  ammonia.  Or  the  water 
may  be  distilled  from  potassium  permanganate.  A  good  plan,  suggested  by 
Dr  J.  L.  Notter,  is  to  add  phosphoric  acid  to  the  water  before  distilling :  thi 
fixes  the  ammonia.  Before  the  test  is  used,  the  water  should  itself  be  tested 
with  Nessler^s  solution,  and  it  should  be  also  certain  that  it  contains  no 
organic  matter  which  can  furnish  ammonia.  It  should  also  be  free  from  COy 
which  interferes  with  the  sharpness  of  the  reaction. 

These  solutions  being  ready,  the  following  process  is  gone  through : — 

Place  in  a  retort  250  C.C.  of  the  water  to  be  examined,  and  5  C.C.  of 
saturated  sodium  carbonate  solution  (although  Wanklyn  says  that  thie,  as  a 
rule,  is  not  necessary).  Attach  the  retort  to  a  Liebig's  condenser,  and  distil 
off  about  120  QC  ;  carefully  measure  the  amount  of  distillate ;  test  a  little 
with  NeasWs  solution  in  a  test-tube ;  and,  if  the  colour  be  not  too  dark,  take 
100  C.C.  of  the  distillate  and  put  it  into  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel,  placed 
upon  a  white  plate  or  piece  of  white  paper.  Add  to  it  I|  C.C.  of  Nessler. 
Put  into  another  similar  cylinder  as  many  C.C.  of  the  standard  ammonium 
chloride  solution  as  may  be  thought  necessary  (practice  soon  shows  the 

♦  Tbe  brown  precipitate  produced  by  Newler's  solution  haa  the  composition  NHgt  I|  OH. ; 
there  are  17  parts  of  ammonia  in  650,  so  that  multiplying  the  weight  o**  tlie  precipitate  by  •OaOll 

the  weight  of  the  ammonia. 
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anunmt^y  and  fill  up  to  100  C.C  with  pme  distilled  water :  drop  in  1^  C.C. 
of  N«8alor.  If  the  ooloun  oorra^nd  the  prooeat  is  finished,  and  the  amount 
of  anmonium  chloride  used  is  read  oK  If  the  colours  are  not  the  same,  add 
a  littfte  more  anynonium  chloride  so  long  as  no  hase  shows  itself, — ^if  it  does, 
thsn  a  fresh  glass  must  he  taken  and  another  trisl  mada  When  the  process 
is  completed  read  off  the  CC  of  ammonium  chloride  used,  allow  for  the 
portion  of  distillate  not  used,  multiply  hj  0*01  and  then  hy  4 :  the  result  is 
milligrammes  of  free  ammonia  per  litre,  or  parts  per  million. 

Ejeample.—FTom  250  CO.  of  water  123  were  distilled;  100  C.G.  were 
taken  for  the  experiment ;  4*5  C.C.  of  ammonium  chloride  solution  were 

123 

required  to  give  the  proper  colour;  then  4*5  x        x  0*01  x  4»0*2214 

ndlligrsemmes  of  free  ammonia  per  litre. 

Should  the  colour  of  the  distillate  prove  too  dsrk,  a  smaller  quantity  may 
he  used,  and  made  up  to  100  C.C.  with  distilled  water.  Wanklyn  recom- 
mends distilling  only  50  C.C.,  NessleriBing  it,  and  then  adding  one-third  to 
the  result,  on  the  ground  that  (as  he  says)  three-fouiths  of  the  ammonia  come 
oflTin  the  first  50  C.C  He  also  says  that  with  smaller  sized  apparatus  100 
GO.  of  water  gives  satisfactory  lesulte.  (See  "  Water  Analysis,''  4th  edition, 
p.  43). 

The  use  of  permanent  coloured  solutions,  corresponding  with  known 
amounts  of  ammonia,  has  heen  recommended,  and  caramel  has  heen  tried  at 
Xetley.  As  yet  the  results  have  not  heen  very  satisfactory.  Captain  Ahney, 
RE.,  F.RS.,  has  also  suggested  a  graduated  prism,  filled  with  weak  solution 
of  coffee,  for  the  purpose. 

When  a  Liebig's  condenser  cannot  be  obtained,  a  flask  may  be  used  instead 
of  a  retort,  and  l^e  distillate  conveyed  to  the  receiver  by  a  tube  of  glass  (or 
Uock  tin)  passing  through  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  which  must  be  renewed 
from  time  to  time.  The  tube  may  be  bent  in  any  convenient  way  so  as  to 
expose  it  to  the  cooling  water  as  much  as  possible.  Every  part  of  the 
spporatus  must  be  scrupulously  clean  and  well  washed  with  distilled  water, 
ft  is  well  to  wash  the  retort,  flask,  and  glass  tubes  wil^  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  then  rinse  out  clean  with  distilled  water.  In  distilling,  the  retort  should 
be  thrust  well  into  the  flame,  and  the  distillation  carried  on  rapidly. 

The  **  free  "  or  saline  ammonia  "  represents  the  ammonia  combined  with 
enhonic,  nitric,  or  other  acids,  and  also  what  may  be  derived  from  urea,  or 
other  easily  decomposable  substancee,  if  they  are  present  The  limit  in  good 
watofB  is  taken  at  0-02  milligrammes  per  litre;  in  bad  waters  it  often 
fBtchee  100  times  this  and  more.  (See  Wanklyn's  Water  Analysis,"  4th 
edition,  pu  34  et.  teq,) 

After  the  distillation  of  the  free  ammonia,  the  reeidus  of  the  water  in  the 
xetort  is  to  be  need  for  determining  the  albuminoid  ammonia,  to  be  now 
described. 

{b)  Albuminoid  Ammonia. 

The  otject  of  thoe  process  is  to  get  a  measure  of  the  nitrogenous  organic 
matter  in  wmler^  hy  breaking  it  up  and  converting  the  nitrogen  into  ammonia, 
by  nM^na  of  potassium  permanganate  in  presence  of  an  alkali :  the  ammonia 
am  he  diitilkd  off  and  estimated  as  above. 

Fnum, — A  solntion  of  pennanganate  of  potassium  and  potash  is  prepared, 
liy  dinolnng  8  gnmmes  of  permanganate  and  200  grammes  of  solid  caustic 
>    potarii  in  one  litre  of  water,  and  boiling  thoroughly  to  expel  any  ammonia 
1    od  dflstroy  any  nitrogenous  matter.  25  CC.  of  this  solution  are  added  to 
I    the  amdae  in  tiba  letar^  aiter  the  distillation  of  the  free  ammoma,  and  a>vo\]X 
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110  to  120  C.C.  distilled  oK  It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  add  a  little  pure 
distilled  water  to  the  residue  if  the  first  distillation  has  been  carried  rather 
far.  Wanklyn  recommends  successive  quantities  of  50  C.C.  to  be  distilled 
off  and  tested  until  no  more  ammonia  comes  over.  Determine  the  amount  of 
ammonia,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  free  ammonia,  and  state  the  results 
in  this  case  as  aUniminoid  ammonia.  In  this  distillation  there  is  sometimes 
a  little  difficulty  caused  by  "  bumping,"  especially  in  the  case  of  bad  waters : 
to  remedy  this  it  has  been  recommended  to  use  pieces  of  tobacco  pipe  or 
charcoal.*  It  is  better,  however,  to  dilute  the  water  if  it  be  a  bad  one,  and 
not  to  distil  too  rapidly. 

A  good  deal  of  controversy  has  taken  place  as  to  the  significance  of  this 
test,  some  chemists  denying  that  all  the  nitrogen  is  obtained.  Wanklyn, 
however,  insists  that  what  is  obtained  is  a  constant  quantity,  and  that  ten 
times  the  ammonia  represents  fairly  accurately  the  nitrogenous  organic  matter. 
Although  it  may  not  be  perfectly  accurate,  it  seems  better  adapted  for 
hygienic  purposes  than  Frankland's  method,  which  requires  apparatus  of  a 
complicated  and  costly  character,  besides  being  liable  to  wide  limits  of  error. 
With  Wanklyn's  process  a  bad  water  is  not  likely  to  escape  detection, — in 
the  words  of  HasslEdl,  a  bad  water  will  appear  bad,  and  a  good  water  will 
appear  good,  although  the  absolute  quantities  of  organic  matter  cannot  he 
thus  determined,"    ("  Adulterations  Detected,"  1876,  p.  82.) 

The  standard  limit  of  albuminoid  ammonia  in  good  water  is  0*08 
milligrammes  per  litre,  but  Wanklyn  thinks  anything  above  0*05  objection- 
able if  the  free  ammonia  be  large.  He  classifies  waters  into  three  classes,! 
viz. : — Class  /.,  waters  of  extraordinary  organic  purity,  containing  from  0*00 
to  0'05  of  albuminoid  ammonia.  Class  IL  comprehends  the  general  drinking- 
waters  of  this  country,  giving  from  0*05  to  0*10  of  albuminoid  ammonia. 
Such  water  is  safe  organically.  Class  IIL^  the  dirty  waters,  yielding  more 
than  0*10  of  albuminoid  ammonia.  This  last  seems  to  be  rather  too  sweep- 
ing a  statement  Although  animal  matter  is  the  chief  source  of  albuminoid 
ammonia,  it  may  be  yielded  by  vegetable  as  welL  Decaying  leaves  produce 
it  (Parkes),  also  peat  (Dearing,  Abel,  Thorp,  Eussell).  Much  albuminoid 
ammonia  (which  generally  comes  over  slowly),  little  free  ammonia,  and  almost 
entire  absence  of  chlorides,  is  indicative  of  vegetable  contamination." 
(Wanklyn).  In  the  Leek  workhouse  persons  drinking  such  a  water  (free 
ammonia  0*02,  albuminoid  0*34)  sufTered  from  diarrhoea.  There  was  only 
0*5  grains  of  chlorine  per  gallon.  In  the  water  of  a  pond  in  Perthshire  I 
foimd :  free  ammonia  0*36,  albuminoid  2*00  milligrammes  per  litre,  and 
chlorine  only  0*62  grains  per  gallon.  This  had  been  used  for  many  years 
without  any  bad  effects  observed.    (F.  de  C.) 

In  well-waters  in  villages  there  is  often  a  large  amount  of  albuminoid 
ammonia. J  Wanklyn  found  in  the  Thames  at  Hampton  Court  0*28,  at 
London  Bridge  at  high  tide  0*59.  Dr  Palmer  found  the  tank  water  in 
Calcutta  to  vary  accopding  to  the  time  of  year  and  amoimt  of  rain,  the  greatest 
impurity  being  in  May  and  June,  the  hottest  and  driest  time.  The  tank 
supplying  the  Bengal  Club  showed  in  November  0*38,  in  May  0*50  and  in 
June  0*62.  The  water  of  the  Hooghly,  16  miles  above  Calcutta,  had  in 
December  0*10,  in  May  0*14,  and  in  June  0*10. 

It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  to  distil  off  at  once  the  total  ammonia  by 
the  process  with  permanganate  and  potash.  Dr  Macnamara  mentions  that 
this  was  done  daily  in  Calcutta  for  a  considerable  time,  and  that    by  its  use 

*  Both  must  be  heated  to  redness  immediately  before  use. 
f  Water  Analysis,  4th  ed.  p.  34. 

^  FoT  examples,  eee  my  Lectures  on  Btata  Medicine,  ^.  78,  table  xiL  [F.  de  X?.] 
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any  faulty  action  in  the  filtering  beds  of  the  municipal  water-works  was  at 
once  detected." 

5.  Oxidisahle  Matter  in  Water, 

The  oxidisable  matter  in  water  oonsiBts  of  oxidisable  orgaaic  matter, 
nitriteSy  ferrous  salts,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  last  can  be  easily 
recogmsed  by  the  smell,  and  got  rid  of  by  gently  warming  the  water. 
Ferrous  salts  are  rare,  butj  if  present^  they  impart  a  distinct  chalybeate  taste 
to  the  water  if  their  amount  reaches  the  fifth  of  a  grain  of  iron  per  gallon 
(about  3  milligrammes  per  litre).  Grenerally  their  presence  may  be  disre^irded. 
There  remain,  therefore,  the  oxidisable  organic  matter,  and  nitrous  acid  as 
nitritesL  For  determining  these  the  potassium  permanganate  is  very  con- 
yenient. 

(a)  Total  Oxf disable  Matter  in  terms  of  Oxygen  required for  its  Oxidation. — 
A  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  is  made  by  dissolving  0-395  grammes 
of  the  crystallised  salt  in  one  litre  of  water.  In  presence  of  an  acid  each 
CC  of  tins  solution  is  capable  of  yielding  0*1  milligramme  of  oxygen.  To 
test  its  accuracy  a  standard  solution  of  oxalic  acid  is  made  by  dissolving 
0-7875  grammes  of  crystallised  oxalic  acid  in  one  litre  of  water  :  100  C.C. 
acidulated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  warmed,  should  exactly  decolorise 
100  CC.  of  permanganate  solution. 

Process,* — Take  a  convenient  quantity  of  the  water  to  be  examined,  say 
250  GG  ;  add  5  CC,  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  to  10) ;  drop  in  the 
permanganate  solution  from  a  burette  until  a  pink  colour  is  established ;  warm 
the  water  up  to  140°  Fahr.  (60°  C),  dropping  in  more  permanganate  if  the 
colour  disappears ;  when  the  temperature  reaches  140°  Fahr.  remove  the  lamp ; 
continue  to  drop  in  permanganate  until  the  colour  is  permanent  for  about  ten 
minutes.  Then  read  off  the  number  of  CC  used,  multiply  by  0*1  to  get  the 
milligranmies  of  oxygen,  and  by  4  to  get  the  amount  per  litre. 

Example. — 250  CC.  of  water,  with  5  CC  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  re- 
quired 3*5  CC.  of  permanganate  to  give  a  permanent  colour ;  3*5  x  0*1  x  4  » 1  *4 
milligrammes  of  oxygen  per  litre  required  for  total  oxidisable  matter,  f 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  includes  both  organic  matter  and  nitrouo 
add.    We  must  now  differentiate  thesa 

(b)  Organic  Oxidisable  Matter  in  terms  of  Oxygen  required  for  its  Oxida- 
tion.— ^Take  250  CC  of  water  to  be  examined ;  add  5  CC  of  dilute  sulphuric 
add  as  above ;  boil  the  water  briskly  for  20  minutes ;  then  allow  it  to  cool 
down  to  140°  Fahr.  (60**  C.) ;  then  add  the  permanganate  until  a  pink  colour 
is  established  for  ten  minutea  Calculate  out  the  oxygen  as  above,  stating 
the  result  as  milligrammes  per  litre  required  for  oxidisable  organic  matter,  or, 
shortly,  as  arganie  oxygen. 

The  rationale  of  thi  process  is  the  driving  off  of  the  nitrous  acid  by  boiling 
with  sulphuric  add.  It  is  ascertained  that  this  can  be  done  without  decom- 
positioiL 

(c)  Nitrous  Add, — ^This  can  now  be  determined  easily  by  calcidatuig  from 
the  difference  between  the  two  preceding  processes.  Each  milligramme  of 
oxygen  represents  2*875  milligrammes  of  nitrous  acid ;  we  must  therefore 
multiply  the  difference  by  t^  factor,  and  the  result  is  nitrous  acid  in 
inillignunmes  per  litre. 

Example. — sample  of  water  yielded,  (by  process  (a),  1*4  milligrammes 
of  oxygen  pear  litre ;  by  process  (6),  0*75.    Then  we  have  1  40  -  0*75  =  0*65  « 

•  As  roeommanded  by  Dr.  Woodi,  Ute  R.  A.,  Journal  of  the  Chem.  Society,  1861. 
t  If  epedal  aceuimcy  is  required,  a  correction  for  colour  may  be  made,  by  deducting  O  Oo 
bm  ths  TOsnlt  stetod  at  miU^gnuames  of  oxygen  per  Utn, 
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milligmmmes  of  oxygen  inquired  lor  nitroos  add:  0*65 x 2*675 1 '87 

milligrammes  per  litre  of  nitrouB  acid  (^^Oj). 

Hassall*  has  suggested  an  improvement  on  the  above  process  (De 
Cbaumont's),  namely,  instead  of  boiling  away  the  nitrous  acid,  to  distil  it 
over  and  determine  it  directly  in  the  distillate.  Freaenius  jufoposea  a  some- 
what similar  plan,  only  using  acetic  acid  for  the  distillation,  and  than  sul- 
phuric acid  for  the  subsequent  titration.  Paul'sf  pkn  is,  to  precipitate  the 
organic  matter  with  aluminous  chloride  and  sodium  carbonate,  evaporate 
slowly  down,  decant,  add  distilled  water,  and  determine  with  the  permangv 
nate  in  the  cold.  This  is  a  more  tedious  process,  and  does  not  seem  to  be 
more  accurate. 

One  or  two  precautions  are  necessary  in  the  permanganate  processes.  In 
process  (a)  permanganate  must  be  added  to  the  water  from  the  very  commence- 
ment, in  order  not  to  lose  nitrous  acid,  which  may  be  driven  off  as  the  water 
is  being  heated.  The  faintest  tinge  of  colour  that  can  be  distinctly  seen  ought 
to  be  accepted,  provided  it  remain  for  ten  minutes.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
add  the  siUphuric  acid  in  every  case  at  the  beginning ;  if  this  is  not  done  a 
brown  colour  is  struck  which  spoils  the  experiment  Sometimes  this  colour 
appears,  even  after  acid  is  adde(^  and  is  then  probably  due  to  excess  of  organic 
matter ;  dilution  with  distilled  water  sometimes  remedies  this.  The  water 
shoidd  be  freed  from  sediment  by  subsidence  and  decantation.  The  perman- 
ganate acts  upon  the  india-rubber  tube  of  the  common  burette,  therefore  it  is 
well  always  to  run  off  what  has  been  in  contact  with  it  before  beginning,  or 
to  use  a  burette  with  a  glass  stop-cock. 

The  permanganate  process  is  the  only  one  (except  Frankland's)  ^t  gives 
us  any  measure  of  the  oxidisable  organic  matter  in  water,  and  is,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  indispensable,  imperfect  though  its  indica- 
tions may  be.  It  is  certainly  an  aid  to  our  judgment  of  the  condition  of  a 
drinking  water,  being  to  Frankland's  carbon  process  something  the  same  as 
the  albuminoid  ammonia  method  is  to  his  nitrogen  one.  None  gives 
us  thoroughly  trustworthy  information,  but  for  the  army  or  navy  medical 
officer,  or  any  one  not  provided  with  a  well  appointed  laboratory,  the  perman- 
ganate process,  combined  with  Wanklyn's,  gives  as  much  information  as  is 
likely  to  be  got  at  present^  and  sufficient  for  hygienic  purposes.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  permanganate  does  not  act  upon  fatty  substances,  starch, 
iirea,  hippuric  acid,  creatin,  sugar,  or  gelatine. 

Action  of  Permanganate  in  presence  of  m  AVkaJH, 

In  order  to  avoid  some  of  the  fallacies  and  inconvenienees  of  the  test  with 
acid,  F.  8chTdtze|  has  tried  the  following  plan,  which  has  been  slightly 
modified  by  Lex.  Five  or  more  vessels,  each  containing  60  C.C.  of  the  water 
to  be  examined,  are  taken,  and  to  each  2  C.G.  of  thin  milk  of  lime  are  added, 
and  then  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  CCL  of  the  permanganate  solution  (viz.,  *395 
grammes  per  litre)  are  added  and  left  for  two  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
some  of  the  samples  will  be  decolorised,  others  still  coloured ;  if  Na  1  and 
Ko.  2  are  colourless,  and  Na  3  is  colouied,  then  the  amount  of  permanganate 
destroyed  is  between  2  and  3  C.C.  As  in  the  cold  each  equival^t  of 
permanganate  only  gives  off  3  (not  5  atoms)  of  oxygen,  each  C.CL  corresponds 
not  to  '1,  but  to  -06  milligrammes  of  oxygen.§   It  is  fof  this  raaaon  that  60 

«  Advlteratioiia  DotMtod.  ia76»  p.  84. 

t  Watf  8  Dictionary  of  (Semistiy  Vol,  V.  p.  1082.  %  Reth  and  Lex,  a/7.  ctY.  p.  W. 

§  With  sulphuric  acid  the  foHowing  ia  the  reaction:  — 

2  (KMnOJ  +  8(HjS04)  -  +  2(MbS04)  +  «(H,0>  +  0, 

without  acid  the  reaction  is : 

2(KMnOj)  +  H,0  -  «(M»Oa)  +  ^^^)  -V  Ov 
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C.C.  of  \?ater  are  taken  iiififcead  of  100,  for  it  is  clear  that  if  1  C.C.  of  the  per* 
manganate  solution  gives  only  *06  milligrammea  to  60  C.C*,  it  is  the  same  as 
1  to  100  C.C.  of  the  water.  The  calculation  of  the  results  is  thus  easy;  if, 
for  example,  No&  1  and  2  are  decolorised,  while  No.  3  is  coloured,  the  amount 
of  oxygen  loquired  is  between  "2  and  -3  milligrammes  for  100  C.C.,  or  2  and 
3  per  litre.  If  60  C.G  of  a  water  take  less  than  3  C.C.  of  the  permanganate 
solution  to  give  it  a  colour  permanent  for  two  hours,  Lex  considers  that  it  is  a 
good  water  as  far  as  this  test  is  concerned ;  if  3  and  4  C.C.  are  required  it  is 
a  medium  water,  and  if  the  5  C.C.  do  not  give  a  colour  the  water  is  bad. 

(d)  Ntin'c  Acid, — The  most  oonvenient  process  for  determining  this  is 
Wankyln  and  Chapman's  modification  of  Schulze's  process,  which  consists  in 
coQYerdng  the  nitrogen  acids  into  ammonia.  We  require  caustic  soda 
perfectly  free  from  nitrates  (which  can  only  be  got  by  dissolving  metallic 
sodium  in  pure  distilled  water,  2  gnuns  to  100  G.C.  of  distilled  water) ;  and 
sheet  aluminium.  100  C.Q  of  the  water  to  be  examined  are  mixed  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  the  alkali  solution,  and  a  piece  of  aluminium  foil,  larger  than 
is  capable  of  dissolving,  is  placed  in  it  and  left  for  several  hours.  At  the  end 
of  the  time  the  liquid  is  distilled  in  a  small  retort  and  Kesslerised  if  the 
ammonia  be  moderate  in  amount^  or  determined  by  a  standard  acid  solutioDi 
if  it  be  large  (Wanklyn).  In  this  process  the  ammonia  that  comes  over  is 
made  up  of  the  free  or  saline  ammonia  present  in  the  water,  and  that  which 
results  from  the  reduction  of  both  nitric  and  nitrous  acids.  We  can  apply  the 
necessary  corrections  if  we  have  ascertained  the  amount  of  free  ammonia  and 
of  nitrous  acid  by  the  other  processes.  Thus,  let  us  suppose  that  we  have 
found  in  a  sample  of  water  0*052  of  free  ammonia,  and  1  -27  of  nitrous  acid ; 
dividing  the  latter  number  by  2*706  we  get  the  amount  of  ammonia  that 
would  result  from  the  nitrous  acid  alone, — ^in  this  case  0*469.  If  we  obtained 
by  the  aluminium  process  3*371  of  total  ammonia,  we  should  have : 

3-371  •  0*052  -  0-469  -  2*850  ammonia  from  nitric  acid. 

To  convert  this  into  nitric  acid  we  must  midtiply  by  3*706  for  HNOg,  by 
3*647  for  NO3,  or  by  3*176  for  N^Oj ;  so  that  in  the  above  case  we  shoidd 
have  10*562  of  HNO3,  or  10*394  of  NO3,  oc  9*052  of  NjO^;  all  in 
milligrammes  per  litre. 

6.  The  determination  of  Bulphuric  acid  has  already  been  referred  to  (page 
80). 

Iron  is  seldom  required  to  be  determined  quantitatively,  but  it  may  be  done 
by  a  oolorimetric  test  (as  suggested  by  Wanklyn).  Either  the  water  may  be 
tested  directly,  or,  what  is  better,  the  incinerated  residue  of  the  solids  may  be 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  made  up  to  100  C.C  with  distilled  water. 
A  cubic  centimeter  of  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassiimi  is  added,  which 
will  strike  a  blue  colour.  A  comparative  experiment  with  a  standard  solution 
of  iron  may  be  made.  (See  nnder  Alum  in  Bread.)  This  is  a  better  process 
than  the  permanganate  method,  which  with  small  quantities  of  iron  gives  very 
uncertain  results. 

Siliea  may  be  determined  from  the  incinerated  residue,  by  treating  it  with 
strong  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  again  treating 
with  add ;  distilled  water  (about  50  C.C.)  is  then  added,  and  a  little  heat 
applied  till  evexything  soluble  is  dissolved ;  the  residue  is  silica,  which  may 
1)6  collected  on  a  small  filter,  ignited  and  weighed.  A  number  of  Indian 
waters  contain  considerable  quantities  of  silica,  either  combined  or  in  the  sus- 
pended matter.* 


.*0r  KkhateH^  BJL,  kattotkmi  lAil  the  water  at  Ksnptee,  both  hum  the  livei  «tt\ttQak 
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*  Lead,  Copper,  Arsenic,  Zinc — The  mere  presence  of  these  metals  is  enough 
to  condemn  a  water,  therefore  it  will  seldom  be  necessary  to  determine  them 
quantitatively. 

Inferences  from  the  Quantitaiive  Tests. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  qualitative  tests  (page  72)  hold  good 
for  the  quantitative,  only  greater  precision  is  given.  It  is  necessary  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  single  test,  but  to  collate  the  evidence  derived  from  several 
For  example,  a  large  quantity  of  nitric  and  nitrous  acids  with  much  oxidisable 
and  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  and  much  chlorine,  show  recent  sewage 
impregnation ;  while  a  laige  amount  of  nitric  acid  and  little  oxidisable  organic 
matter  show  that  more  or  less  complete  conversion  of  organic  matter  has  taken 
place.  Much  albuminoid  ammonia  and  nitric  acid,  with  little  free  ammonia 
and  little  chlorine,  show  vegetable  impregnation ;  whilst  much  albuminoid 
and  free  ammonia,  nitric  and  nitrous  acids,  with  little  chlorine,  show 
contamination  by  gaseous  emanations.  The  determination  of  the  chlorine  is 
especially  important,  as  it  is  done  so  rapidly  and  accurately  that  it  affords 
a  good  test  of  alterations  in  the  water ;  and  if  at  every  station  this  quantita- 
tive test  were  frequently  done,  and  the  qualitative  tests  were  also  noted, 
the  entrance  of  sewage  or  other  impure  matters  containing  chlorine  would  be 
easily  detected.  Next  to  the  chlorine  the  varying  amounts  of  free  ammonia, 
as  tested  without  distillation,  where  it  can  be  done,  woidd  give  useful  indica- 
tions, with  a  very  little  expenditure  of  time,  provided  the  amount  usually 
present  in  the  water  was  known.  The  water,  not  only  of  streams,  but  of 
shallow  wells,  is  much  influenced  in  composition  by  rain,  and  this  has  to  be 
taken  into  account.  In  all  cases  the  microscopic  conditions  ought  to  be  care- 
fully noted,  when  possible,  and  considered  in  drawing  deductions  from  the 
chemical  results.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  water  should  be  examined, 
when  it  can  be  done,  on  the  spot  where  it  is  obtained.  At  all  events  the 
fullest  possible  information  about  its  source  and  surroundings  should  be  got 
before  giving  an  opinion  based  on  the  examination. 

General  Statement  of  the  Results  of  the  Water  Analysis,* 

The  analysis  can  be  stated  in  any  convenient  form,  and  the  qiumtities  given  in 
grains  per  gallon  or  in  milligrammes  per  litre. 

The  following  is  the  Form  of  Report  at  present  used  at  Netley  : — 

Report  on  a  sample  of  Drinking-water. 

Drawn  187 

from   Received  1 87 

Source  


Physical  Characters, 

Colour  (through  1 8  inches)   Lustre^ . 

Turbidity   Taste... 

Sediment   Smell . . 


wells,  contaiofl  from  2  to  6  grains  per  gaUon  of  sUica  derived  from  micaceons  gravel;  it  is  com- 
bined with  magnesia,  and  it  renders  the  soap  test  inapplicable. 

*  For  details  of  farther  processes  reference  may  m  made  to  Sutton's  Volnmetric  Analysis^ 
S(i  edition  ;  Wtmklyn'a  Water  Analysia,  4th  ediUou ;  ot  HMsalVs  Adulteration  Detected, 
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CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 
Qualitaiive. 

lime   Ammonia  

Magnesia   Nitric  acid    

Chlorine   Nitrous  acid  

Sulphuric  acid   Oiganic  matter  

Phosphoric  acid-   Iron  

Lead  or  copper   Zinc  

Hcardne88.       Total  )  Degrees 

Fixed    V  of 

Temporary  or  Removabla  j  Clark's  scale. 

QuanHtative.  '  grains  per  gcUlon. 

Volatile  matter  [by  incineration  and  after  recarbonating]  . . 

'  Oxygen  required  for  organic  matter  

Ammonia,  free  

Da,  albuminoid  

Nitric  acid  

Nitrous  acid  

Chlorine.  

Sodium  (combined  with  do.)  

Calcium  carbonate.  

Fixed  hard  salts  (estimated  as  calcium  carbonate)  

*Sulphuric  acid  

^Alkaline  carbonates,  &c   

^Silica,  Alumina,  &c  

Total  solids  by  evaporation  

Uieroeeapic  characters  and  remarks,   


1 

I 


milli- 
grammes 
per  litre. 


Examination  of  Water  suspected  to  he  eontaminated  with  the  discharges 
from  Cholera  or  Typhoid  Patients^  or  with  Marsh  Water. 

The  examination  of  water  contaminated  with  cholera  discharges  is  a  most 
difficult  process.  If  choleraic  stools  are  added  in  some  quantity  the  water 
becomes  distinctly  hazy,  and  in  places  where  cholera  prevails  anything  like 
decided  haze  should  lead  to  the  disuse  of  the  water.  If,  however,  the  choleraic 
discharge  is  in  small  amount,  the  transptu^ncy  of  the  water  may  be  unchanged, 
and  in  this  case  it  is  certain  that  no  chemical  test  woidd  detect  what  might 
be  a  sufficient  amount  of  cholera  poison  to  cause  the  disease.  Fortunately  we 
have  a  microscopic  test  of  valua  Dr  C.  Macnamaraf  has  stated  that  in 
water  contaminated  with  cholera  discharges  vibriones  appear  with  great 
npidity,  and  the  water  is  dangerous  during  this  period  of  active  vibrional 
growth.  This  observation,  made  by  a  carefid  observer,  should  certainly  be 
"^iittended  to ;  the  water  should  be  carefully  examined  for  vibriones  with  high 
powers  (1000  to  1200  diameters),  and  if  they  are  present  should  be  at  once 
rejected  Pasteur^s  fluid  may  also  be  used,  and  would  probably  become 
tvfoid  in  a  very  short  time,  and  this  might  be  an  additional  test  When  the 
▼ibrional  stage  is  replaced  by  the  appearance  of  ciliated  infusoria,  the  water, 
acoQiding  to  Macnamaia,  is  no  longer  dangerous. 

In  the  case  of  the  discharges  of  enteric  fever  entering  water,  the  amount  of 


*  WImo  tibMe  oonstitaeiits  have  not  been  determined  in  detail,  they  can  be  grouped  together 
ederthe  bend  of  "otber  iiibrtaBcea." 
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the  discharge  is  usually  large,  and  the  water  is  xBnieiod  pereeptibly  lotd  to 
smell  and  taste ;  chemical  evidence  of  sewage  (excess  of  ammonia^  chlorine, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  oicidisable  matters)  seems  to  be  usually  attainable. 
Although  no  observation  has  been  made  on  the  point,  it  seems  likely  that^  as 
vibriones  exist  in  great  number  in  the  typhoid  stools,  they  would,  as  in  the 
case  of  cholera,  be  found  in  the  water. 

In  the  case  of  marsh  water,  again,  there  is  always  abundance  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life,  and  in  heating  the  water  the  peculiar  marshy  smell  may  often 
be  perceived.  Tiemann  notices  that  phosphoric  acid  is  sometimes  found  in 
large  quantities  in  water  from  marshy  meadows. 

SECTION  VL 
SuB-SBCTioir  L — Search  after  Water. 

Occasionally  a  medical  officer  may  be  in  a  position  in  which  ha  has  to  search 
for  water.    Few  precise  rules  can  be  laid  down. 

On  a  i^in,  the  depth  at  which  water  will  be  found  will  depend  on  the 
permeability  of  the  soil,  and  the  depth  at  which  hard  rock  or  clay  will  hold 
up  water.  The  plain  shoidd  be  well  surveyed ;  and  if  any  part  seems  below 
the  general  level,  a  well  should  be  sunk,  or  trials  made  wiUi  Korton'a  tube- 
wells.  The  part  most  covered  with  herbage  is  likely  to  have  the  water 
nearest  the  surface.  On  a  dry  sandy  plain,  morning  mists  or  •wanns  of 
insects  are  said  sometimes  to  mark  water  below.  Near  the  sea,  water  is 
generally  found ;  even  dose  to  the  sea  it  may  be  fiesh,  if  a  large  body  of  fresh 
water  flowing  from  higher  ground  holds  back  the  salt  water.  But  usually 
wells  sunks  near  the  sea  are  brackish ;  and  it  is  neceaaaij  to  sink  several, 
passing  farther  and  farther  inland,  till  the  point  is  reached  where  the  fresh 
water  has  the  predominance. 

Among  the  hills  the  search  for  water  is  easier.  The  hills  store  up  water, 
which  runs  off  into  plains  at  their  feet  Welk  should  be  sunk  at  the  foot  of 
hills,  not  on  a  spur,  hut,  if  possible,  at  the  lowest  point ;  and  if  there  are  any 
indications  of  a  water-course,  as  near  there  as  possible.  In  the  valleys  among 
hills,  the  junction  of  two  long  valleys  will,  especially  if  there  is  any  narrowing, 
generally  give  water.  The  outlet  of  the  longest  valleys  should  be  chosen,  and 
if  there  is  any  trace  of  the  junction  of  two  water-courses,  the  well  should  be 
sunk  at  their  union.  In  a  long  valley  with  a  contraction,  water  should  be 
sought  for  on  the  mountain  side  of  the  contraction.  In  digging  at  the  side 
of  a  valley,  the  side  with  the  highest  hills  should  be  chosen. 

Before  commencing  to  dig,  the  country  should  be  as  carefully  looked  over 
as  time  and  opportunity  permit,  and  the  dip  of  the  strata  made  out,  if 
possdble.  A  little  search  will  sometimes  show  whidi  is  the  direction  of  fail 
from  high  grounds  or  a  water-shed. 

If  moist  ground  only  is  reached,  the  insertion  of  a  tube,  pierced  with  holes, 
deep  in  the  moist  ground,  will  sometimes  cause  a  good  deal  of  water  to  be 
collected.  Norton's  American  tube  well  (page  7)  gave  satisfaction  in  Abys 
sinia,  although  it  did  not  succeed  so  well  in  Ashantea  A  common  pump 
will  raise  the  water  in  it  if  the  depth  be  not  more  than  24  or  26  feet ;  if 
deeper,  a  special  force  pump  has  to  be  used. 

Sub-Sbotion  IL — Spboial  Considerations  on  the  Supply  of  Water 

TO  Soldiers. 

In  bamoka  and  hospitals,  and  in  aU  usual  stations,  all  that  has  to  be  done 
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is  to  make  periodioai  •lamuuttiont  of  ths  quantity  and  quality  of  the  water, 
to  inapeet  uie  datenia,  Ac,  and  to  conaider  frequentlj  if  in  any  way  wells  or 
eiatoiB  can  haye  been  contaminated.  Aa  far  as  possible,  a  record  should  be 
kept  at  each  station  of  the  normal  composition  of  the  water. 

In  transport  ships,  the  water  and  the  casks  or  tanks  should  always  be 
examined  before  going  to  sea.  Alum,  charcoal,  and  potassium  permanganate, 
should  be  in  store.  If  the  water  tuzna  out  bad,  it  must  not  at  once  be  con- 
demned ;  by  aeration,  boiling,  charring  the  casks,  throwing  alum  and  charcoal 
into  the  water,  what  at  first  appeared  a  very  unpromising  water  may  be  used. 
If  it  cannot  be  used,  or  if  the  water  fails,  distillation  can  always  be  managed. 
If  the  water  distils  over  acid,  neutralise  with  carbonate  of  soda.  If  there  is 
a  little  taste  from  organic  matter,  let  it  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  two  or  three 
daysL  Sea  water  can  be  made  potable  by  filtration  through  a  great  depth  of 
charcoal  if  this  can  be  obtained.  Crease's  tank  filters  supply  an  excellent 
means  of  purifying  water  in  laige  quantities. 

During  marches  each  soldier  carries  a  water-bottle.  He  shoidd  be  taught 
to  re-fill  it  with  good  water  whenever  practicable ;  a  little  flannel  bag,  into 
which  charcoal  may  be  sewn,  can  be  placed  at  the  opening  so  as  to  strain  the 
water.*  If  the  water  is  decidedly  bad,  it  should  be  boiled  with  tea,  and  the 
cold  tea  drunk.  The  exhausted  leaves,  if  well  boiled  in  water,  will  give  up  a 
little  more  tannin  and  colouring  matter  and  will  have  a  good  effect ;  and  if  a 
soldier  would  do  this  after  his  evening  meal, 
the  water  would  be  ready  for  the  next  day's 
march.  Alum  and  charcoal  should  be  used. 
Small  charcoal  or  sandstone  filters  with  elastic 
tubes  (fig.  4.)  at  the  top,  which  draw  water 
through  like  siphons,  or  through  which  water 
can  be  sucked,  are  extremely  useful,  and  are 
now  much  employed  by  officers.  They  have 
been  largely  used  by  the  French  soldiers  in 
Algiers.  The  Austrian  soldiers  were  formerly 
supplied  with  two  boards  pierced  with  holes, 
and  with  compressed  sponges  between  them, 
and  they  poured  their  water  through  this. 
They  also  used  sandstone  and  pumice-stones. 

SoldiefB  should  be  taught  that  there  is  daogar  in  drinking  turbid  water, 
18  they  will  often  do  when  they  are  overcoBie  with  thirst  Not  only  all 
sorts  of  suspended  matters  may  be  gulped  down,  but  even  animals.  On 
some  occasions,  the  French  anny  in  Algiers  has  soffiaced  from  the  men 
swallowing  small  leeches,  which  brought  on  dangerous  bleeding.  The  leeches 
which  are  so  small  as  to  look  merely  like  small  bits  of  vegetable  matter, 
fixed  in  the  pharynx,  the  posterior  nares,  &c.,  more  rarely  in  the  larynx,  caus- 
ing repeated  haemopfysis,  epistaxis,  or  asphyxia. 

If  walsr-carts  or  water-sacks  are  ussd,  they  should  be  regularly  inspected ; 
every  csft  should  have  a  straining  filtsi  of  pure  sand,  through  which  the  water 
sboidd  pass.  The  carts  and  skins  should  be  sarapuLously  dean.  The  water- 
canrieis,  or  bhecstiaa,  in  India  diould  be  paraded  every  morning,  and  the 
aooroes  of  water  inquired  into. 

When  halting  ground  is  reached,  it  may  be  necessary  to  filter  the  water.  A 


*  I  hnm  proMMd  for  idoptton  into  the  Mrvioe  »  woter-botae  with  two  openiiu^a ;  th«  luger 
ii  pivnM  witB  a  flannel  hag,  into  which,  if  neoesaary,  a  little  bit  of  sponge  can  be  placed,  and 
tuiall  Am  ooanar  sotpewted  matter  aimted ;  a  good  screw  eloftes  this  opening ;  the  smaller 
hoed  for  drinking,  and  is  doeed  hj  a  ping  secnredbj  a  Kttle  ehain.  (The  Italian  water-bottle 
iMuee  been  attkdaS^siapiedjL 
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common  plan  is  to  cany  a  cask,  cbaned  inside,  and  pierced  with  small  holes 
at  the  bottom ;  it  is  sunk  in  a  small  stream,  and  the  water  rises  through  the 
holes.    A  better  plan  still  is  to  have  two  casks,  one  inside  the  other ;  the 


Fig.  7.  Fig.  8. 

outer  pierced  with  holes  at  the  bottom,  and  the  inner  near  the  top ;  the  space 
between  is  filled  with  sand,  gravel,  or  charcoal,  if  procurable ;  the  water  rises 


Fig  9. 

through  the  gravel  between  the  barrels,  and  flows  into  the  inner  barrel  In 
the  French  army  it  is  ordered  f  that,  if  other  means  cannot  be  procured,  fresh 


f  Code  defl  Officiers  de  SanU.  Pat  DV^ot.  P.  515. 
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and  inodorous  straw  be  taken,  and  chopped  fine,  and  pressed  at  the  bottom 
of  a  tabs  pierced  with  holes  ;  if  possible,  charcoal  is  to  be  intercalated  among 
the  straw.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  straw  pure,  and  to  change 
it  often.  Other  simple  plans  are  given  in  the  drawings,  which  need  little 
description.  Figs.  5  and  6  speak  for  themselves.  Fig.  7  is  a  barrel  connected 
by  a  pipe  with  a  supply  above ;  the  water  rises  through  sand  and  charcoal, 
and  is  drawn  out  above ;  the  barrel  is  fixed  on  a  winch,  and  the  supply  pipe 
being  removed,  and  the  hole  closed,  a  few  turns  of  the  handle  clear  the  sand. 
Fig.  8  is  a  simple  contrivance,  which  may  be  made 
of  wood  or  tin.  Figs.  9  and  10  show  Crease's  field 
filter  in  use,  either  as  a  hand  filter  (fig.  10)  or  con- 
nected by  an  india-rubber  tube  to  a  bucket  of  im- 
filtered  water  placed  in  a  cart  (fig.  9).  It  acts  with 
g*eat  rapidity  and  gives  good  results. 

In  the  field,  the  medical  officer  may  be  sent  on  to 
give  a  report  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  any 
source.  Before  the  troops  arrive  he  should  make 
his  arrangements  for  the  different  places  of  supply ; 
men  and  cattle  should  be  watered  at  different  points ; 
places  should  be  assigned  for  washing  ;  and  if  re- 
moval of  excreta  by  water  be  attempted,  the  excreta 
should  flow  in  far  below  any  possible  spring ;  in  the 
case  of  a  spring,  several  reservoirs  of  wood  shoidd 
he  made,  and  the  water  allowed  to  flow  from  one 
to  another — ^the  highest  for  men,  the  second  for 
cattle.  If  it  is  a  running  stream,  localities  should 
be  fixed  for  the  special  purpose;  that  for  the 
men's  drinking-water  shoidd  be  highest  up  the 


Fig.  10. 

stream,  for  animals  below,  washing  lowest ;  sentries  should  be  placed  as  soon 


as  possible.  The  distribution  of  water  shoidd  be  regulated ;  streams  are  soon 
stirred  up,  made  turbid,  and  the  water  becomes  undrinkable  for  want,  perhaps, 
of  simple  management 

Wherever  practicable,  the  reservoirs  or  cisterns  which  are  made  should  be 
covered  in ;  even  if  it  is  merely  the  most  flimsy  covering,  it  is  better  than 
nothing. 

In  si^es  the  same  general  rules  must  be  attended  to.  The  distribution  of 
the  water  should  be  under  the  care  of  a  vigilant  medical  officer.  Advantage 
should  be  taken  of  every  rainfall ;  fresh  wells  should  be  dug  early ;  if  necessary, 
distilliition  of  brackish  or  sea-water  must  be  had  recourse  to. 
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It  might  be  ioferred  from  the  physiological  evidence  of  the  paramount  import- 
ance of  proper  aeration  of  the  blood,  that  the  breathing  of  air  rendered  impure 
from  any  cauae  is  hurtful,  and  that  the  highest  degree  of  health  is  only  pos- 
sible when  to  the  other  conditions  is  added  that  of  a  proper  supply  of  pure 
air.  Experience  strengthens  this  inference.  Statistical  inquiries  on  mortality 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  of  the  causes  of  death  which  usually  are  in  action, 
impurity  of  the  air  is  the  most  important.  Individual  observations  confirm 
this.  No  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  condition  of  health,  and  the 
recovery  from  disease  of  those  persons  who  fall  under  his  observation,  can 
doubt  that  impurity  of  the  air  marvellously  affects  the  first,  and  influences, 
and  sometimes  even  regulates,  the  second.  The  average  mortality  in  this 
country  increases  tolerably  regularly  with  density  of  population.  Density  of 
population  usually  implies  poverty  and  insufficient  food,  and  unhealthy  work; 
but  its  main  concomitant  condition  is  impurity  of  air  from  overcrowding, 
deficiency  of  cleanliness,  and  imperfect  removal  of  excreta,  and  when  thL 
condition  is  removed,  a  very  dense  and  poor  population  may  be  perfectly 
healthy.  The  same  evidence  of  the  effect  of  pure  and  impure  air  on  health 
and  mortality  is  still  more  strikingly  shown  by  horses ;  for  in  that  case  the 
question  is  more  simple  on  account  of  the  absolute  similarity  in  different 
periods  or  places  of  food,  water,  exercise,  and  treatment.  Formerly,  in  the 
French  army,  the  mortality  among  the  horses  was  enormoua  Eossignol*  states 
that,  previous  to  1836,  the  mortality  of  the  French  cavalry  horses  varied  from 
180  to  197  per  1000  per  annum.  The  enlargement  of  the  stables,  and  the 
"  increased  quantity  of  the  ration  of  air,"  reduced  the  loss  in  the  next  ten  yeoEB 
to  68  per  1000.  f  In  the  Italian  war  of  1859,  M.  Moulin,  the  chief  veterinary 
surgeon,  kept  10,000  horses  many  months  in  barracks  open  to  the  external 
air  in  place  of  closed  stables.  Scarcely  any  horses  were  sick,  and  only  one 
case  of  glanders  occurred- 1 

In  the  English  cavalry  (and  in  English  racing  stables)  the  same  facts  are 
well  known.  Wilkinson  §  informs  us  that  the  annual  mortality  of  cavalry 
horses  (which  was  formerly  great)  is  now  reduced  to  20  per  1000,  of  which 
one-half  is  from  accidents  and  incurable  diseases.  Glanders  and  farcy  have 
almost  disappeared,  and  if  a  case  occurs,  it  is  considered  evidence  of  neglect 

The  food,  exercise,  and  general  treatment  being  the  same,  this  residt  has 
been  obtained  by  cleanliness,  dryness,  and  the  freest  ventilation.  The  ven- 
tilation is  threefold — ground  ventilation,  for  drying  the  floors ;  ceiling  ventila- 
tion, for  discharge  of  foul  air ;  and  supply  of  air  beneath  the  horses'  noses,  to 
dilute  at  once  the  products  of  respiration. 

*  Traits  d'Hyn^ne  MiliUire.   Paris,  1857. 

t  Wilkinson,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  No.  50,  p.  01,  et  seq, 
t  Lamy,  Bygihne  des  HOp.  MiL  18^2,  p.  eS.  %Op.ciL 
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In  cow-honsesand  kennels  similar  facts  aie  well  known ;  disease  and  health 
•re  in  the  direct  proportion  of  foul  and  puvs  air. 

The  air  may  alfeet  health  hy  variations  in  the  amonnt  or  condition  of  its 
nonnal  constituents,  hy  diiferenoes  in  physical  properties,  or  hy  the  presence 
of  impurities.  While  the  immense  effect  of  impure  air  cannot  he  for  a  moment 
douhted,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  assign  to  each  impurity  its  definite  action. 
The  inquiry  is,  in  fact^  in  its  infancy ;  it  is  difficult,  and  demands  a  more 
searching  analysis  than  has  heen,  or  peihaps  than  can  he  at  present,  given. 
When  impure  air  does  not  produce  any  very  striking  disease,  its  injurious 
effects  may  he  overlooked.  The  e>adenoes  of  injury  to  health  from  impure 
sir  are  found  in  a  larger  proportion  of  ill  health — f of  days  lost  from  sick- 
ness in  the  year — ^than  under  other  circumstances ;  an  increase  in  the  severity 
of  many  diseases,  which,  though  not  caused,  are  influenced  hy  impure  air ; 
and  a  higher  rate  of  mortality,  especially  among  children,  whose  delicate 
frames  always  give  us  the  hest  test  of  the  effect  both  of  food  and  air.  In 
many  cases  accurate  statistical  inquiries  on  a  laige  scale  can  alone  prove  what 
may  he  in  reality  a  serious  depreciation  of  public  healtL 

The  quantity  of  air  necessary  for  perfect  health  will  be  considered  in  the 
chapter  on  Ventilation.  I  shall  in  the  present  chapter  enumerate  the 
impurities,  and  then  the  diseases  attributable  to  them. 

It  would  he  occupying  unnecessary  space  to  enlarge  on  the  composition  of 
pure  air.  In  addition  to  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  there  are  the  following  sub- 
stances : — carbonic  acid,  watery  vapour,  oiganic  matter  in  the  form  probably 
both  of  dead  and  living  structures.  Perhaps,  also,  the  almost  universally 
diffused  salts  of  soda  should  be  reckoned  as  normal  constituents.  The 
amount  of  oxygen  is  about  20*96  in  the  usual  air,  20*98  in  the  pure  mountain 
■ir,  while  in  the  air  of  towns,  it  may  fall  to  20*90  or  20*87  (A.  Smith,  "Air 
and  Rain,"  pp.  35,  et  seq,).  The  subject  of  osone  is  treated  in  the  chapter  on 
dimate. 

The  amount  of  watery  vapour  varies  in  different  countries  greatly,  from 
Aoat  40  per  cent  of  saturation  to  perfect  saturation ;  or,  according  to  tempera- 
toxtBy  from  1  to  11,  or  even  12  grains  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air,  if  that  expression 
nay  he  admitted.  The  best  amount  for  health  has  not  been  determined,  but 
it  hBB  been  supposed  it  should  be  from  65  to  75  per  cent ;  hut  in  many 
kalihy  climates  it  is  much  more  than  this. 

The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  normal  air  ranges  from  '2  to  *5  per  thousand 
(or  from  2  to  5  volumes  in  10,000) ;  it  increases  slightly  up  to  1 1,000  feet  of 
Aration,  then  decreases ;  it  is  slightly  augmented  under  certain  ciroumstances ; 
•i  in  sea  air  hy  day,  though  not  at  night ;  the  difference  being  between  *54 
Is  '83  per  thousand  (Lewy).  During  the  Arctic  Expedition  of  1875,  Dr  £. 
L  Moss,  of  the  Alert^"  found  it  to  range  from  0*483  to  0*641  per  thousand ; 
BBsn,  0*552*  in  N.  Lat  82*  27'. 

The  normal  amount  of  organic  matter  is  not  known,  if  indeed  it  is  not  to 
ke  oonsideied  as  an  impurity. 

SECTION  L 
XMPUKITIES  IK  AIR. 

A  Tsst  nnmber  of  substances,  vapours,  gases,  or  solid  particles,  continually 
fm  into  the  almaBph8i&    Many  of  these  substances  can  he  detected  neither 

*Dr&  Nimli  of  tl»  *'I>ln8nFfii7,*' fcvnd  nticb Ugher  th» eowMtlot  mmj net 

quits  tlw  wtm,  or  tone  ■eukkuUl  cnrror  maj        eecnmd.  (9ee  B«poit  fit 
OtaMittM  00  the  OathmA  efaearvj^  1877.} 
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by  smell  nor  taste,  and  are  inhaled  without  any  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
those  who  breathe  them.  Others  are  smelt  or  tasted  at  first ;  but  in  a  short 
time,  if  the  substance  remains  in  the  atmosphere,  the  nerves  lose  their  delicacy ; 
so  that,  in  many  cases,  no  warning,  and  in  other  instances,  slight  warning 
only,  is  given  by  the  senses  of  these  atmospheric  impurities. 

As  if  to  compensate  for  this,  a  wonderful  series  of  processes  goes  on  in  the 
atmosphere,  or  on  the  earth,  which  keeps  the  air  in  a  state  of  purity. 

Gases  difiiise,  and  are  carried  away  by  winds,  and  thus  become  so  diluted 
as  to  be  innocuous ;  or  are  decomposed  if  compound,  or  are  washed  down  by 
rain ;  solid  substances  lifted  into  the  air  by  winds,  or  by  the  ascensional  force 
of  evajwration,  fall  by  their  own  weight ;  or  if  organic,  are  oxidised  into 
simple  compounds,  such  as  water,  carbonic  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  ammonia ; 
or  dry  and  break  up  into  impalpable  particles,  which  are  washed  down  by 
'  rain.  Diffusion,  dilution  by  winds,  oxidation,  and  the  fall  of  rain,  are  the 
great  purifiers;  and  in  addition,  there  is  the  wonderful  laboratory  of  the 
vegetable  world,  which  keeps  the.^  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  within 
'certain  limits.  If  it  were  not  for  these  counterbalancing  agencies,  the  atmo- 
sphere would  soon  become  too  impure  for  the  human  race.  As  it  is,  it  is 
wonderful  how  soon  the  immense  impurity,  which  daily  passes  into  the  air, 
is  removed,  except  when  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  man  opposes  some  obstacle, 
or  makes  too  great  a  demand  even  upon  the  purifying  powers  of  Nature. 

The  air  passing  into  the  lungs  in  the  necessary  and  automatic  process  of 
respiration,  is  drawn  successively  through  the  mouth  and  nose,  the  fauces, 
and  the  air  tubes.  It  may  consist,  according  to  circumstances,  of  matters 
perfectly  gaseous  (as  in  pure  air),  or  of  a  mixture  of  gases  and  solid  particles, 
mineral  or  organic,  which  have  passed  into  the  atmosphere. 

The  truly  gaseous  substances  will  doubtless  enter  the  passages  of  the  lungs, 
and  will  meet  there  with  that  wonderful  surface,  covered  with  the  most 
delicate  tufts  of  blood-vessels,  unshielded  even,  it  is  supposed  by  some,  by 
epithelium,  which  stand  up  on  the  surface  of  5,000,000  or  6,000,000  air-cells, 
and  through  which  the  blood  flows  with  great  velocity ;  there  they  will  be 
absorbed,  and  if,  as  has  been  calculated,  the  surface  of  the  air-cells  is  as  much 
as  from  10  to  20  square  feet  (and  some  have  placed  these  figures  much  higher), 
we  can  well  understand  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  gaseous  substances 
will  enter  the  blood. 

The  solid  particles  or  molecules  entering  with  the  air,  may  lodge  in  the 
mouth  or  nose,  or  may  pass  iato  the  lungs,*  and  there  decompose,  if  of 
destructible  nature ;  or  may  dissolve  or  breti  down  if  of  mineral  formation ; 
or  may  remain  as  sources  of  irritation  until  dislodged ;  or  perhaps  become 
covered  over  with  epithelium,  like  the  particles  of  carbon  in  the  miner's  lung, 
or  may  pass  into  epithelium  and  enter  the  body  through  the  lymphatics. 

If  such  particles  lodge  in  the  mouth  or  nose  they  may  be  swallowed,  and 


*  The  evidence  of  "  miners'  phthisis  proves  this ;  but  in  addition,  Professor  Zenker  has 
published  cases  in  which  snuff  and  different  coloured  powders  have  been  found  in  the  lungs  of 
workmen  employed  in  workshops  in  which  such  particles  have  been  mixed  with  air.  Dr  Knauff 
( Virchow's  Archiv,  band  39,  p.  442)  confined  animals  in  a  box  into  which  the  partides  of  a  sooty 
lamp  passed  ;  the  animals  were  well  fed  and  were  healthy  ;  the  charcoal  passed  into  the  lungs, 
and  was  got  rid  of  by  expectoration  in  the  form  of  pigment-cells.  When  Knauff  inhaled  par- 
ticles of  ultramarine  fur  only  ten  minutes,  and  exauiined  his  sputa,  he  found  cells  with  blue 
particles  in  their  interior.  In  a  cat  charcoal  particles  penetrat<Kl  in  three  days  from  the  lungs 
into  the  lymphatic  glands  and  to  the  pleura. 

Dr  Qreennow  (Trans.  Pathol.  Society,  1868-69)  has  also  pointed  out  how  easily  smaU 
floating  particles  enter  the  air-ceUs,  and  encroach  on  the  alveoli,  and  pass  into  the  interior  of 
ciliated  epithelium.  Villaret  confined  rabbits  in  a  smoky  atmosphere  and  proved  the  existence 
of  fine  particles  of  carbon  in  the  bronchi.  Franke  (Deutsche  Klinik,  1860,  No.  49)  found  par- 
ticlea  of  charcoal  in  the  lungs  in  a  man  employed  in  loading  charcoal. 
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into  the  alimentary  canal,  and  it  is  even  more  probable  that  this  should 
he  case  with  all  except  the  lightest  and  most  finely  divided  substances, 
I  that  thej  should  pass  into  the  lungs.  Although  incapable  of  present 
>£,  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  some  of  the  specific  poisons,  which 
;  about  in  an  impure  atmosphere,  such  as  those  which  arise  from  the 
loid  or  cholera  evacuations,  may  produce  their  first  effects,  not  on  the 
ps  or  blood,  but  on  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  with  which  they 
brought  into  contact  when  swallowed. 

Sub-Seotion  L— Suspended  Matters. 

Taiure  of  Suspended  Substances, — An  immense  number  of  substances, 
inic  and  inorganic,  may  be  suspended  in  the  atmosphere.  From  soil  the 
ds  lift  silica,  finely  powdered  silicate  of  alumina,  carbonate  and  phosphate 
lalcium,  and  peroxide  of  iron.  Volcanoes  throw  up  fine  particles  of  carbon, 
1,  and  dried  mud,  which  passing  into  the  higher  regions,  may  be  carried 
r  hundreds  of  miles. 

lie  animal  kingdom  is  represented  by  the  debris  of  the  perished  creatures 
)  have  lived  in  the  atmosphere,  and  also  it  would  appear  that  the  ascen- 
lal  force  of  evaporation  will  lift  even  animals  of  some  magnitude  from  the 
face  of  marsh  water.  The  germs,  also,  of  Yibriones,  Bacteria,  and  Monads 
we  may  call  these  animals),  are  largely  present,  and  small  eggs  of  various 
d& 

?rom  the  vegetable  world  pass  up  seeds  and  debris  of  vegetation ;  pollen, 
les  of  fungi,  mycoderms,  mucedines,  which  may  grow  in  the  atmosphere, 
I  innumerable  volatile  substances  or  odours. 

?iam  the  sea  the  wind  lifts  spray,  and  the  chloride  of  sodium  becoming 
ad  is  so  diffused  through  the  atmosphere,  that  it  is  difficult,  on  spectrum 
lysia,  to  find  a  spectrum  without  the  yellow  line  of  soda, 
[he  works  and  habitations  of  man,  however,  furnish  matters  probably  of 
eh  greater  importance  in  a  hygienic  point  of  view. 

[t  is  not  easy  at  present  to  give  a  complete  enumeration  of  all  the  sub- 
lees,  but  the  following  are  the  chief  facts,  divided  under  the  headings  of 
pended  substances  in  the  external  air ;  in  rooms  inhabited  by  healthy 
Kms ;  in  rooms  inhabited  by  sick  persons ;  in  workshops  and  factories. 

Suspended  Substances  in  External  Air. 

Dust  and  sand  showers.  In  different  parts  of  Europe  there  occur  from 
e  to  time  showers  of  dust  and  sand.  Ehrenberg"*^  gives  the  microscopic 
mination  of  seventy  showers ;  in  addition  to  particles  of  sand  and  oxide 
lOQ  there  were  numerous  organic  forms,  which  are  classed  by  Ehrenberg 
lor  the  headings  of  polygastrica  (194  forms),  phytolithariae  (145  forms), 
yihalmia,  &c  In  addition  there  were  portions  of  plants  and  fragments  of 
sets.  In  a  dust  storm  of  February  1872,  in  Sicily,  Silvestri  f  found  four 
dee  of  diatoms  and  living  infusoria.  These  sand-storms  are  sometimes 
lad  monsoon  showers,  but  it  would  appear  that  any  violent  storm  of  a 
Ionic  character  may  lift  the  dust  from  sandy  wastes,  as  from  the  African 

and  transport  it  great  distances, 
b  lemains  yet  uncertain  whether  all  dust-storms  are  entirely  of  telluric 
jm;  it  has  been  supposed  that  some  may  be  derived  from  meteoric  showers, 

■nabn's  latest  work  was  published  in  1871.  Ueberaiclit  der,  seit  1847,  fortgesetsten 
Mdhoaaaa  liber  das  von  dn  Atmosphere  unsichtbar  getragene  reiche  organische  Leben. 

hLisn. 

S^plw  fieadii^  JS7a^  MvJd,  p.  99L 
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i,e.,  may  enter  our  atmosphere  from  tbe  realms  of  space,  and  there  has  heen 
some  speculation  as  to  whether  morpholithes  of  peculiar  nature  may  not  be 
contained  in  such  meteoric  dust  showers.  But  the  point  at  present  has  not 
been  cleared  up. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  atmospheric  dust  may  travel  to  great  distances ; 
the  air  of  Berlin  has  evidently  contained  organisms  derived  from  the  African 
deserts,  and  the  sails  of  ships  600  or  800  miles  from  Africa  are  often  quite 
rod  with  the  sand  which  lodges  on  them 

2.  Independent  of  these  sand-storms  there  are  numerous  living  creatures  in 
the  atmosphere  :  some  lifted  from  the  ground  by  winds,  others  growing  in  the 
air.  Ehrenberg  has  discovered  at  least  200  forms — rhizopods,  tardigrades,  and 
anguillulae.  These  can  be  dried,  and  will  then  retain  their  vitality  for 
months,  and  even  years. 

When  the  external  air  is  examined,  either  by  means  of  an  aeroscope  of  some 
kind,  or  by  drawing  it  through  previously  heated  glass  tubes,  surrounded  by 
a  freezing  mixture,  many  of  these  organisms  can  be  found.  Their  number 
cannot  be  directly  estimated  at  present.  Indirectly  A  Smith  has  endeavoured 
to  calculate  the  amount"*^  from  the  ammonia  in  the  air  which  appears  to  be 
derived  from  organic  matter,  and  has  supposed  that  there  might  be  529,560 
germs  ( =  -0056  grain)  in  one  cubic  foot  of  the  air  of  a  city.  But  indirect 
calculations  of  this  kind  are  of  course  doubtful  The  following  are  the  most 
important  kinds : — 

(a)  Extremely  small  round  and  oval  cells,  sometimes  growing  together,  or 
more  probably  cleaving,  and  then  presenting  an  appearance  like  the  figure  of 
8.  The  cells,  describ"fed  by  Lemaire,t  Trautman,!  Bechamp,  and  others,  are 
exceedingly  minute,  and  it  requires  a  power  of  600  to  1000  diameters  to  see 
them  properly.  Trautman  states  that  they  grow  faster  when  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  in  the  air,  and  are  checked  by  carbolic  aCid.  Lemaire  found  them 
in  immense  quantities  in  the  air  of  dirty  prison  cells,  and  in  the  sweat  of  the 
prisoners ;  they  will  occur,  however,  in  the  open  air.  They  are  supposed  to 
increase  rapidly  by  cleavage,  but  their  future  development,  if  any,  has  not 
been  traced ;  no  effect  on  the  body  has  been  proved  to  be  produced  by  them. 
To  these  bodies  the  term  microzymes  should  perhaps  be  restricted. 

To  the  same  class,  perhaps,  as  those  round  and  oval  cells,  the  bacteria  and 
monads,  which  have  been  described  as  gathered  from  the  air,  must  be  assigned ; 
the  development  of  these  cells  into  moving  vibriones  and  rod-like  bacteria, 
though  asserted,  has  not  yet  been  definitely  proved,  and  indeed  Burdon- 
Sanderson's  observations  rather  throw  doubt  on  the  statement  that  true 
bacteria  exist  in  the  air.  Dr  D.  D.  Cunningham§  found  that  Bacteria  are 
rarely  present  (that  is,  recognisable,)  in  dry  atmospheric  dust,  but  they  were 
occasionally  found,  as  well  as  a  specimen  of  green  spirillum  But  in  the  de- 
posit from  the  moist  air  of  sewers  distinct  Bacteria  were  frequently  observed 

(b)  Spores  of  fungi  are  not  infrequent ;  in  the  open  air  they  occur  moA 
commonly  in  the  summer  (July  and  August  ||) ;  they  are  not  in  this  country 
more  frequent  with  one  wind  than  another ;  the  largest  number  found  by 
Maddox  in  ten  hours  was  250  spores ;  on  some  days  not  a  spore  can  be  found. 
Maddox  leaves  imdetermined  the  kind  of  fimgus  which  the  spores  developed 
under  cultivation ;  the  spores  were  pale  or  olive-coloured  and  oval,  probably 
from  some  form  of  smut    Angus  Smith  found  in  water  through  which  the 

♦  Air  and  Rain.  b.  504. 

t  Comptes  Rendus  de  I'Acad.,  Oct.  1867,  b.  637. 

t  Die  Zersetzuugsgase  als  Ursache  zur  Weiter-verbreitung  der  Cholera,  1869. 

'  {  Op.  cit. 

1/  Maddox,  Monthly  Journal  of  the  Microscopical  Society «  Jane  1870,  and  February  1871. 


Description  of  Plate  V. 


External  Air, 

Fig.  1.  Fragment  of  Pine- wood. 

1'.  Epidermis  of  Hay,  with  Fangus  attached. 

2.  Linen  fibres.   N.B.  The  thick  fibres  crossing  in  lower  third  of  plate. 

3.  Epithelium  (nucleated)  from  the  mouth. 

4.  Do.       detached  from  the  skin. 

5.  Cotton  fibre. 

6'.  Feather,  or  Down. 

Oi  Charred  vegetable  particles,  and  mineral  matter. 


DsscRiFTiON  OP  Plate  VI. 

Accident  Ward. 

Fig.  r.  Epidermis  of  Hay,  with  Fungus  attached. 

2.  Linen  fibre. 

2^.  Fungus  filament   N.B.  Long  narrow  filament  in  upper  left  of  plate. 

3.  Nucleated  Epithelium  from  the  mouth. 
3a.  Pus  cells. 

4.  Worn  Epithelium  from  the  skin. 
4a.Charred  vegetable  particles.   4d.  Fungus  spores. 

5.  Cotton  fibre. 

6.  Woollen  fibre. 

7.  Fragments  of  Insects. 

8.  Pine  Pollen. 

9.  Dried-up  Palmellaceous  Frond. 

10.  Ciliated  spore,  probably  of  Vaucheria, 
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air  of  Mancbester  was  drawn  innmnerable  spores.  Mr  Dancer  has  calculated 
that  in  a  single  drop  of  the  water  250,000  fungoid  spores  as  well  as  mycelium 
were  present,  but  as  the  water  was  not  examined  for  some  time  there  may 
haTe  been  growth.  Mycelium  of  fungus  seems  uncommon  in  the  air,  but  is 
sometimes  found.  The  ceUs  of  the  Protococcus  pluvialis  are  not  uncommon, 
and  perhaps  of  otber  algae.  On  the  whole,  the  experiments  of  Maddox  show 
that  in  his  locality  (near  Southampton),  it  is  incorrect  to  speak  of  the  air 
heing  loaded  witb  fungoid  spores  j  they  can  be  found,  but  are  not  veny  numer- 
ous. Blackley  ("Experimental  Eesearches  on  the  Causes  and  Natuie  of 
Catarrhus  Aestivus,"  1873,)  says  the  amount  of  spores  collected  on  a  slide  in 
four  hours  amounted  to  30,000  or  40,000  per  square  inch.  Dr  D.  D. 
Cminingham*  says  that  in  the  air  in  the  suburbs  of  Calcutta,  spores  are  con- 
stantly present,  and  usually  in  considerable  numbers.  He  gives  a  large 
number  of  beautiful  drawings. 

(c)  Parts  of  flowers,  especially  pollen,!  in  the  spring  and  summer  are  very 
eommon,  cuticular  scales,  vegetable  fibres  and  hairs,  seed  capsules,  globular 
cells,  &C.J  Near  habitations  are  also  found  bits  of  wood  often  withered  or 
burnt,  bits  of  charcoal,  starch  grains,  cotton  and  wool  fibres,  &c.  All  these 
substances  appear  from  Watson's  experiments  to  be  more  abundant  in  land 
than  sea  air,  as  might,  indeed,  be  expected. 

(d)  Animals,  or  portions,  such  as  scales  from  the  wings  of  moths  and 
butterflies ;  portions  of  the  wings  of  insects ;  legs  of  spiders,  bits  of  spiders* 
webs,  and  similar  objects,  are  not  uncommon ;  but  sometimes  even  living 
animals  are  found  of  some  size,  apparently  rhizopods  and  amoebiform  bodies. 

(e)  Mineral  substances,  fine  peptides  of  sand,  clay,  and  chalk  are  generally 
found,  even  when  there  is  no  dust-storm,  and  are  much  more  common  when 
the  ground  is  dry ;  rain,  indeed,  appears  not  only  to  prevent  these  particles 
from  being  lifted,  but  also  to  precipitate  those  in  the  air. 

In  manufacturing  districts,  or  near  a  railway,  there  may  be  even  large 
particles  of  metals,  or  pottery  clay,  or  stone  in  the  external  air ;  in  the  dust 
collected  from  a  railway  carriage  near  Birmingham,  Mr  Sidebotham§  found 
many  large  particles  of  iron  capable  of  attraction  by  a  magnet^  and  being,  in 
iBci,  fused  particles  of  iron  often  covered  with  spikes  and  excrescence& 

In  towns  with  macadamised  roads,  dust  and  remains  of  horse  droppings, 
finely  powdered  by  the  traffic,  pass  into  the  air,  and  as  this  is  more  common 
in  dij  weatber,  the  sanitary  importance  of  watering  and  washing  the  streets 
of  great  traffic  is  manifest. 

Mr  Tichbome  has  published||  some  analyses  of  the  street  dust  of  Dublin ; 
it  contained  from  29*7  per  cent  of  organic  matter  (at  the  top  of  a  pillar  134 
feet  high)  to  45 '2  per  cent  (in  the  air  of  a  street) ;  the  .organic  matter  was 
chiefly  stable  manure  finely  ground;  it  acted  as  a  ferment,  and  reduced 
nitiate  of  potassium  into  nitrite ;  it  had,  therefore,  a  strong  deoxidising  power. 
The  plate  (No.  V.),  drawn  by  Dr  J.  D.  Macdonald,  RK,  F.RS.,  shows  some 
of  the  substances  found  in  the  external  air  in  the  ^irden  of  St  Mary's 
Hospital,  Paddington.f 

^  Ninth  AoDiud  Report  of  the  Sanitaiy  CommiBeioDer  with  the  Gk)Terament  of  India. 

t  BUekley(«99.  eU. )  shows  that  pollen  is  in  large  quantities,  sometimes  amounting  to  7870  grains 
per  square  inch  of  slide.  In  the  upper  strata  of  the  air  (at  400  to  500  feet)  he  found  much  more 
Sim  TP  the  lower,  on  an  average  19  times  as  mueh.  Cunningham  {op,  cU.)  also  found  poUen 
is  large  quantity. 

t  Bee  ohserviitioiia  on  the  suspended  matters  of  land  and  sea  air,  by  Dr  Watson,  Staff  Surgeon, 
for  a  dMcripUoD  of  m  good  plan  of  examining  the  air,  and  for  some  drawings.  Army  Medical 
Department  Bcprnt.  rol  xh  p.  529  (1871). 

fOiemiedlVew^  Ootober^Sn.  II  Ibid.  Oct.  1870. 

1  From  "Thf^e  Reports  on  the  Saoitair  C^mdition  of  St  Mary's  Hospital,  ?aAdlii^ti, 
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(f)  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  yariouB  organic  substances  dried  in  the  ground 
and  finely  pulverised,  may  be  lifted  into  the  air  by  winds,  and  may  be  carried 
to  great  distances ;  under  the  microscope  the  particles  would  probably  appear 
formless,  and  could  not  be  referred  to  any  special  class,  but  would  be  included 
under  the  term  of  "  dust,"  or  "  amorphous  matter."  In  this  way  it  is  believed 
that  some  diseases  may  be  propagated ;  cholera,  for  example,  by  the  particles 
of  dried  excreta  lifted  and  carried  by  the  wind,  and  smallpox  and  scarlet 
fever  by  the  disintegrated  epidermis  or  dried  discharges.  In  the  case  of 
smallpox  and  scarlet  fever,  the  distances  to  which  the  "  contagions  "  spread 
by  means  of  the  air  is  certainly  inconsiderable.* 

Some  of  the  various  particles  of  different  kinds  thus  suspended  in  the  air 
reflect  and  scatter  the  rays  of  light,  and  produce  the  appearance  of  fine  motes, 
which  are  familiar  to  every  one,  as  seen  in  the  course  of  a  ray  of  light  passing 
through  a  dark  room,  or  when  aa  electric  beam  is  transmitted  through  a  tube. 
When  the  air  is  kept  motionless  they  subside,  so  that  most  of  them  have 
some  weight,  though  some  are  so  light  as  not  to  subside  in  rarified  air 
(Tichbome) ;  when  heated,  Tyndall  has  shown  that  some  of  them  are  bumt^ 
and  a  little  bluish  mist  arising  from  the  combustion  can  even  be  perceived ; 
the  destructible  nature  proves,  of  course,  the  organic  origin  of  those  consumed, 
but  does  not  show  whether  they  are  organised  or  not 

Suspended  Matters  in  Enclosed  Spaces. 

■  1.  Booms  inhabited  by  Healthy  Persons. — In  all  inhabited  rooms  which  are 
not  perfectly  ventilated,  the  presence  of  scaly  epithelium,  single  and 
tesselated ;  round  cells  like  nuclei,  portions  of  fibres  (cotton,  linen,  wool), 
portions  of  food,  bits  of  human  hair,  wood,  and  coal,  can  be  found  in  addition 
to  the  bodies  which  are  present  in  the  external  air,  though,  as  shown  by 
Watson,  mineral  matters  and  vegetable  matters  are  not  so  plentiful,  as  the 
comparative  stillness  of  the  air  allows  them  to  falLf 

In  some  cases  articles  of  furniture  may  furnish  certain  substances ;  the  flock 
wall-papers,  coloured  green  by  arsenical  preparations  (especially  Scheele's  green 
and  Schweinfiirth  green),  give  off"  little  particles  of  arsenical  dust  into  the 
room ;  %  and  it  has  been  shown  by  Professor  Fleck  §  that  the  arsenious  acid  in 
the  Schweinfiirth  green,  when  in  contact  with  moist  organic  substances,  and 
especially  starch  sizing,  forms  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  which  diffiises  in  the 
room,  and  is  no  doubt  the  cause  of  some  of  the  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning 
from  green  papers. 

2.  Sick-Roonis, — In  addition  to  being  vitiated  by  respiration,  the  air  of 
sick-rooms  u  contaminated  by  the  abundant  exhalations  from  the  bodies,  and 
by  the  effluvia  from  discharged  excretions.  The  quantity  of  organic  matter 
is  known  to  be  large,  but  it  is  diifficult  at  present  to  give  a  quantitative  state- 
ment Moscati,  who  (in  1818)  condensed  the  watery  vapour  of  a  ward  at 
Milan,  descrito  it  as  being  slimy,  and  as  having  a  marshy  smelL  The 
peculiar  smell  of  an  hospital  is  indeed  very  remarkable,  and  its  similarity  in 
hospitals  of  different  kinds  seems  to  show  that  the  odorous  substance  has  a 


*  In  the  air  of  the  back-wd  of  another  London  hospital,  I  found  considerable 
quantities  of  epithelium ;  and  in  we  *'  dirty  linen  area/'  where  the  foul  linen  was  kept  in  crntei 
till  washed,  I  found  not  only  epithelium,  but  even  pus  globules,  and  also  a  quantity  of  fatty 
crystals,  apparently  from  dressmgs.  There  were  also  Bacteria,  both  free  and  in  the  aooglseal 
form.    (P.de  C.) 

t  Numerous  observations  on  the  air  of  barracks  and  military  hospitals  have  been  made  by 
me^Ucal  officers  of  the  army,  especially  by  Drs  de  Chaumont,  Frank,  Hewlett  (of  Bombay), 
Stanley,  Baynes  Reed,  Venner,  Watson,  and  mauy  others.   (See  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment  ABnaal  RepoiU,  from  18GO-70), 
/  HMllejr  and  many  others.  $  Zdtadh.  f ^o\q5Ub,  V^du  ^  v.  446  (1872). 
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similar  composition  in  manj  caaes.  The  reaction  of  ozone  appears  not  to  be 
given  in  such  an  atmosphere. 

Devergie  found  an  immense  amount "  of  organic  matter  in  the  air  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  patient  with  hospital  gangrene. 

The  dust  of  a  ward  in  St  Louis,  in  Paris,  examined  by  Ghalvet,  was  found 
in  one  experiment  to  contain  36  per  cent  of  organic  matter,  and  in  ailother 
46  per  cent  When  burnt,  it  gave  out  an  odour  of  horn.  The  dust  collected 
in  hospitals  for  diseases  of  the  skin  is  stated  by  Grailleton  to  be  full  of 
sporules  of  the  Trichophyton.  They  can  be  found  in  the  air  of  the  ward 
when  condensed  by  ice. 

Much  interest  was  excited  in  1849  by  the  discovery  by  Drs  Brittan  and 
Swayne,  of  Clifton,  of  bodies  very  like  fungi  in  the  air  of  a  cholera  ward ; 
later  researches  lead  to  the  opinion  that  this  observation  was  perfectly  correct, 
though  the  connection  between  these  fungi  and  cholera  is  still  quite  uncertain. 
In  1849,  also,  Dr  Dundas  Thomson  drew  the  air  of  a  cholera  ward  through 
sulphuric  acid ;  various  suspended  substances  were  arrested,  starch,  woollen 
fibres,  epithelium,  fungi  or  spores  of  fungi,  and  vibriones.  Mr  Itainy  also 
found  in  the  air  of  a  cholera  ward  in  St  Thomas'  Hospital,  the  spores  and 
mycelium  of  fungi  and  bacteria.  Some  of  these  bodies  were  found,  however, 
in  the  open  air.  In  hospitals  for  skin  diseases  the  Achorion  has  been  detected 
in  the  air  where  there  are.  patients  with  f avus ;  and  Tilbury  Fox*  has  figured 
the  spores  (clustered  and  in  chains),  and  the  mycelium  of  the  Trichophyton 
in  a  ward  with  a  number  of  children  with  tinea  circinata. 

The  scaly  and  small  round  epithelia  found  in  most  rooms  are  in  large 
quantity  in  hospital  wards ;  and  probably  in  cases  where  there  is  much  ex- 
pectoration or  exposure  of  pus  or  puriform  fluids  to  the  air,  the  quantity 
would  be  still  larger. 

Considering  that  the  pleuro-pneumonia  of  cattle  is  probably  propagated 
tiirough  the  pus  and  epithelium  cells  of  the  sputa  passing  into  the  air-cells  of 
other  cattle ;  that  even  in  man  there  is  evidence  of  a  pneumonic  or  phthisical 
disease  being  contagious  (Bryson,  "  Cases  in  the  Mediterranean  Fleet the 
floating  of  these  cells  in  the  air  is  worthy  of  all  attention.  It  may  explain 
some  of  those  curious  instances  of  phthisis  being  apparently  communicated. 
In  the  air  of  a  phthisical  ward  at  Netley,  Dr  Watson  not  only  foimd  pus 
cells,  but  bodies  which  were  not  found  in  the  external  air  or  in  the  rooms  of 
healthy  persons,  and  which  were  very  like  the  cells  seen  in  tuberculous 
matter.  In  military  granular  conjunctivitis  (gray  granulations),  the  remark- 
able effect  of  ventilation  in  arresting  the  spread  (Stromcyer)  seems  to  show 
that  we  have  here  a  similar  case,  and  that  ventilation  acts  by  diluting,  oxidis- 
ing, and  drying  the  cells  thrown  off  from  the  conjunctivse.  In  small-pox 
wards,  BakeweU  has  found  unequivocal  evidence  of  minute  scales  of  small-pox 
matter  in  the  air.  It  seems  probable  that  the  discovery  of  suspended  matters 
of  this  kind  will  lead  to  most  important  results,  f  The  possibility  of  a  direct 
tnuLsference  from  body  to  body  of  cells  undergoing  special  chemical  or  vital 
changes  is  thus  placed  beyona  doubt,  and  the  doctrine  of  contagion  receives 
an  additional  elucidation.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  pus  and  epithelium 
oells  becoming  dried  in  the  atmosphere  can  again,  on  exposure  to  wannth  and 
aoistare,  undergo  the  changes  which  had  been  interrupted,  or  whether  they 
would  not  rather  break  down  into  impalpable  particles,  and  then  be  totally 
oxidised  and  destroyed.    It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  protophytes  like 

•  Uooet,  JMiiiaiy  1872. 

f  In  the  accident  wird  of  8t  Mary's  Hospital,  Paddington,  I  found  pus  cells  in  the  air,  near 
niBe  beds  which  had  a  bad  reputation  for  erysipelas.  See  plate  drawn  by  Dr  Maodonald, 
(Bqiort  on  3t.M«rjr'»  ijp.  eiL),    (F,  dt,  C.) 
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the  PrUococcua  pluvialis^  may  be  dried  and  jet  retain  their  vitality  even  for 
years,  and  may  be  blown  about  in  atmospheric  currents ;  but  it  would  not  be 
right  to  infer  a  similar  power  on  the  pc^t  of  epithelium  or  pus  cells. 

3.  Workshops^  Factories^  and  Mines. — Grinding  of  steel  and  iron,  and 
stones ;  making  metallic  and  pearl  buttons ;  melting  zinc ;  melting  solder ; 
carding  and  spinning  textile  fabrics  of  all  kinds ;  grinding  paint ;  making 
cement,  and  in  fact  almost  innumerable  trades  cause  more  or  less  dust  derived 
from  the  fabrics  and  materials,  to  pass  into  the  air. 

Dr  Sigerson*  found  a  black  dust  composed  of  carbon,  iron  (in  the  shape  of 
small  jagged  pieces,  and  also  as  hollow  balls  ^t^oo  ^  ^  diameter), 
and  ash,  in  metal  shops.  In  the  air  of  a  printing  office  there  was  enough 
antimony  to  be  chemically  detected.  In  the  air  of  stables  were  equine  hairB, 
epithelium,  moth  cells,  ovules,  and  various  fungi 

In  addition  to  those  suspended  matters,  which  vary  with  the  kind  of  work, 
the  air  of  workshops  is  lately  contaminated  by  respiration  and  by  the  com- 
bustion of  gas  (see  below  and  page  106). 

In  mines  the  suspended  matters  are  made  up  of  the  particles  of  the  parti- 
cular substance  which  is  being  worked,  or  of  rock  excavated  to  obtain  metals, 
of  sooty  matters  from  lamps  and  candles,  and  of  substances  derived  from 
blasting  (see  page  112). 

Sub-Section  IL — Gaseous  Substancbb. 

A  great  number  of  gases  may  pass  into  the  atmosphere  either  from  natural 
causes  or  from  the  works  of  man. 

Compounds  of  Carbon, — Carbonic  acid  (abnormal  if  exceeding  5  in  10,000 
parts),  carbonic  oxide,  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  peculiar  substsmces 
(gaseous)  in  sewer  air. 

Compounds  of  Sulphur. — Sulphurous  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  ammonium  sulphide,  and  carbon  bisulphide. 

Compounds  of  Chlorine. — Hydrochloric  acid  from  alkali  works. 

Compounds  of  Nitrogen. — ^Anmonia  and  ammonium  acetate,  sulphide,  and 
carbonate  (normal  in  small  amount  T),  and  nitrous  and  nitric  acids. 

Compounds  of  Phosphorus. — Phosphoretted  hydrogen. 

Organic  Vapours. — Of  the  exact  composition  of  the  vapours,  often  foetid, 
which  arise  from  various  decomposing  animal  matters,,  little  is  known.  The 
vapours  of  sewage  have  been  examined  by  Odling,  and  were  found  to  be 
carbo-ammoniacal,  containing  more  carbon  than  methylamine,  and  less  than 
ethylamine. 

Sub-Section  III. — Nature  of  Impurities  in  Certain  Special  Cases. 
Air  Vitiated  by  Respiration. 

An  adult  man,  in  ordinary  work,  gives  ofiF  in  twenty-four  hours  from  12  to 
16  cubic  feet  or  more,  according  to  weight,  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  also 
emits  an  undetermined  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  by  the  skin.  On  an 
average,  an  adult  man,  not  doing  excessive  work,  may  be  considered  to  give 
to  the  atmosphere  every  hour  not  less  than  *6  cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid. 
Pettenkofer  states  the  amount  at  about  0*7.1  Women  give  off  less,  and 
children  and  old  people  also  give  off  a  smaller  amount. 

The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  pure  air  being  assumed  to  be  on  an  average 


*  British  Medical  Jooma],  June  1870,  from  Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Academy,  in  which  pnbli- 
cation  are  some  excellent  obeenrations  by  the  name  writer. 
f  This  is  the  qmntity  adopted  by  Roth  and  Lex  (Militkr-Qesnndheitspflege). 
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04  i)er  1000,  or  four  volumes  per  10,000,  the  quantity  in  the  air  of  the  rooms 
vitiated  by  reepiiation  varies  within  wide  limits,  and  many  analyses  will  be 
found  in  books.  The  following  table  is  a  pc^t  of  the  numerous  experiments 
on  barrack-Tooms  by  Dr  de  Chaumont  on  this  point,  and  is  especially  valuable, 
because  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  external  air  was  simultaneously 
determined.  The  analyses  were  made  at  night,  and  when  the  men  were  in 
the  rooms.  The  cubic  space  per  head  was  600  feet  in  the  barracks  and  from 
1200  tol600  in  the  hospitala. 

The  last  column  of  the  table  shows  the  condition  of  the  ventilation  as 
measured  by  the  carbonic  acid ;  it  is  very  satisfactory  in  the  new  barracks 
(Gosport  and  Chelsea),  but  is  much  less  so  in  the  old  barracks  and  casematea 
•    The  Herbert  and  Hilsea  military  hospital  show  excellent  ventilation,  while 
the  old-fashioned  Portsmouth  garrison  hospital  is  very  bad  in  this  respect 
The  prison  cells  show,  in  all  cases,  a  very  high  degree  of  respiratory  impurity, 
aad  this  must  be  one  of  the  depressing  influences  of  long  cell  confinement. 
Wilson  ("  Handbook  of  Hygiene**)  gives  some  important  information.    In  cells 
1    (in  Portsmouth  Convict  Pnson)  of  614  cubic  feet,  always  occupied,  he  found 
I    the  COj  =  0*720  per  1000 ;  the  prisoners  were  healthy  and  had  a  good  colour. 
I    In  cells  of  210  cubic  feet,  occupied  only  at  night  by  prisoners  employed  out- 
!    dde  during  the  day,  he  found  1044  per  1000  of  COj ;  the  occupants  were  all 
pale  and  anaemic 

The  carbonic  acid  of  respiration  is  equally  diffused  through  the  air  of  a 
room  (Lassaigne,  Pettenkofer,  Eoscoe)  ;  it  is  very  rapidly  got  rid  of  by  opening 
windows  (Gore),  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  the  organic  matter,  and  pro- 
bably from  the  watery  vapour ;  neither  appears  to  diffuse  rapidly  or  equably 
throogh  a  room. 


Amount  of  Carbonic  Andydride  in  1000  Volumes  of  Air  {de  Chaumont), 


CO*  In  Roon 

CO,  In 

Mean 

External 

Largest 

Mean 

Amount 

Respiratory 

Air. 

Amount 
fooiid. 

Impurity. 

 ■  

BAKItACKS. 

Goaport  New  Barracks,  .... 
Anglesey  Bamcks,  .... 

•430 

r846 

-645 

•215 

•893 

1971 

1-404 

1-011 

•440 

1-408 

-976 

-586 

•470 

1-175 

-718 

•248 

•420 

1-781 

1-388 

•898 

Fort  Elson  (Casemate),  .... 

•426 

1-874 

1-209 

•784 

Fort  Biockhurst  (Casemate),  . 

•422 

1-027 

•838 

•416 

HlUTABT  AHD  CiVIL  HOSPITAUS. 

.Portmumth  Garrison  Hospital, 

•306 

2-057 

•976 

•670 

Portsmouth  Civil  Infirmary, 

•322 

1-809 

•928 

•606 

•424 

•730 

•472 

•048 

8t  Mary's,  Paddington,  .... 

•405 

-741 

•578 

•178 

•660 

1*684 

•847 

•287 

MiLITART  AND  CiVIL  PRISONS. 

Aldeiahot  Military  Prison— Cells,  . 

•409 

3-484 

1-651 

1^242 

Gosport  Military  Prison— C^lls, 

•665 

2-844 

1-335 

•780 

Convict  Prison — Cells, 
Ptetonville  Prison — Cells— Jebb's  system. 

•462 

3  097 

1-691 

1-239 

1  ^-je 

-989 

Hie  amount  of  carbonic  acid  is  often  much  greater  than  in  the  above 
htftanoes.  ,  In  a  boys'  school  with  67  boys,  and  4640  cubic  feet  ( =  69  cubic 
feet  per  head),  Eoeooe  found  3*1  parts  of  CO^  per  1000.  In  Leicester,  in  a 
moot  with  six  persons,  and  only  51  cubic  feet  of  space  per  head,  and 
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three  gas  lights  burning,  Mr  Weaver*  found  the  carbonic  acid  to  be  5*28  parts 
per  1000 ;  while,  in  a  girls'  schooboom  (70  girls,  and  10,400  cubic  feet),  or 
150  cubic  feet  per  head,  Pettenkofer  found  no  less  than  7*230  parts  per  1000. 
In  many  schools,  workrooms,  and  factories,  the  amount  of  respiratory 
impurity  must  be  as  great  as  this,  and  doubtless  a  constant  unfavourable  effect 
is  produced  on  healtL  Dr  Hayne  (in  H.M.  ship  "  Doris ")  found  the  COj 
to  range  from  1*03  to  3 '21  between  decks,  the  latter  quantity  being  in  the 
ward-room  with  the  scuttles  in.t  lu  the  Arctic  Expedition  of  1875-6, 
Dr  Moss  found  as  much  as  4*82  in  the  ward-room  of  the  "Alert,"  "room 
feeling  very  close ; "  and  Dr  Ninnis  found  5*57  in  the  lower  deck  of  the 
"  Discovery. " 

In  a  horse  stable  at  the  Ecole  Militaire,  the  amount  was  7  per  1000.  At 
Hilsea,  with  a  cubic  space  of  655  cubic  feet  per  horse,  the  amount  was  1 053 ; 
and  in  another  stable,  with  1000  cubic  feet  per  horse,  only  '593  per  1000  (de 
Chaumont).  Marcker  found  8*5  in  a  stable  in  Gk)ttiiigen,  and  no  less  than 
17-07  in  a  byre. 

•  By  the  skin  and  lungs  pass  off  from  25  to  40  ounces  of  water  in  24  hours, 
to  maintain  which,  in  a  state  of  vapour,  211  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour  are 
necessary  on  an  average.  Of  course,  however,  temperature  and  the 
hygrometric  condition  of  the  air  greatly  modify  this.  Organic  matter  is  also 
given  off  from  the  skin  and  lungs,  the  amount  of  which  has  never  been  pre- 
cisely determined.  Nor  is  it  possible,  at  present^  to  estimate  it  correctly. 
This  organic  matter  must  bo  partly  suspended,  and  is  made  up  of  small 
particles  of  epithelium  and  fatty  matters  detached  from  the  skin  and  mouth, 
and  partly  of  an  organic  vapour  given  off  from  the  lungs  and  mouth.  The 
organic  matter  from  the  lungs,  when  drawn  through  sulphuric  acid,  darkens 
it ;  through  permanganate  of  potash,  decolorises  it ;  and  through  pure  water, 
renders  it  offensive.  Collected  from  the  air  by  condensing  the  watery  vapour 
on  the  sides  of  a  globe  containing  ice  (as  by  Taddei  in  the  wards  of  the  Santa 
Maria  Novella),  it  is  found  to  be  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver,  to  decolorise 
potassium  permanganate,  to  blacken  on  platinum,  and  to  yield  ammonia.  It 
is  therefore  nitrogenous  and  oxidisable.  It  has  a  very  foetid  smell,  and  this 
is  retained  in  a  room  for  so  long  a  time,  sometimes  for  four  hours,  even  when 
there  is  free  ventilation,  as  to  show  that  it  is  oxidised  slowly.  It  is  probably 
in  combination  with  water,  for  the  most  hygroscopic  substances  absorb  most 
of  it  It  is  absorbed  most  by  wool,  feathers,  damp  walls,  and  moist  paper, 
and  least  by  straw  and  horse-hair.  The  colour  of  the  substance  influences  its 
absorption  in  the  following  order : — ^black  most,  then  blue,  yellow,  and  white. 
It  is  probably  not  a  gas,  but  is  molecular,  and  floats  in  clouds  through  the 
air,  as  the  odour  is  evidently  not  always  equally  diffused  through  a  room.  In 
a  room,  the  air  of  wliich  is  at  first  perfectly  pure,  but  is  vitiated  by  respiration, 
the  smell  of  organic  matter  is  generally  perceptible  when  the  COg  reaches 
•7  per  1000  volumes,  and  is  very  strong  when  the  COg  amounts  to  1  per 
1000.  J  From  experiments  made  at  Gravesend,  Ketley,  Aldershot,  and 
Hilsea,  by  various  medical  officer8,§  it  has  been  shown  that  the  amount  of 
potassium  permanganate  destroyed  by  air  drawn  through  its  solution  is 
generally  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  of  respiration. 

It  is  indeed  asserted  by  Gaultier  de  Claubry  ( "  Ann.  d'Hygiene,"  April  1861, 


*  Mr  Weaver  gives  several  good  analyses  in  different  public  and  i>rivate  rooms  in  Leicester. 
Lancet,  July  and  August  1872 
+  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  Ivii. 
±  On  this  point  see  table  at  page  142. 

§  By  Drs  de  Chaumont,  U&wktt  (Bombay  Army),  St  John,  Stanley,  Baynos  Reed,  Innes, 
Venning,  Martin,  and  otiiers. 
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p.  348),  that  in  banacks,  some  minutes  only  after  the  soldiers  had  entered, 
the  smell  of  organic  matter  was  perceptible,  though  there  was  at  that  time  no 
augmentation  in  carbonic  acid  detected. 

When  the  air  of  inhabited  rooms  is  drawn  through  pure  water,  and  the  free 
ammonia  got  rid  off,  distillation  with  alkaline  permanganate,  in  the  method 
of  Wanklyn,  gives  a  perceptible  quantity  of  "albuminoid  ammonia."  In  a 
bed-room  at  9  p.m.,  A.  Smith*  found  '1901  milligrammes  in  1  cubic  metre  of 
air;  at  7  A. M.  there  were  '3346  milligrammes  in  each  cubic  metre. 

Mr  Moss  (apothecary  to  the  Forces)  has  made  some  careful  experiments  on 
the  air  of  rooms,  and  has  compared  it,  in  some  cases,  with  the  external  air 
(Lancety  Nov.  1872).  The  average  of  eight  observations  in  the  external  air 
(at  Portsmouth)  gave  00935  of  free  NH3,  and  0-0886  of  albuminoid  NH3  in 
milligranunes  per  cubic  metre.  In  the  Portsmouth  General  Hospital  he  found 
the  free  NH3  as  high  as  0-865,  and  the  albuminoid  1*307. 

The  following  is  from  Dr  de  Chaumont's  Reports  on  the  Ventilation 
Experiments  at  St  Mary's  Hospital,  Paddington. 


Milligrammes  per  Cubic  metre. 


Total 

Free  NH, 

Albaminoid 
NH,. 

Organic 
oxygen. 

oxygen  for 
oxidinable 
matter. 

Remarks. 

Eztenialair,  | 
JoIt  1875,     .  ( 

0-8574 

0-5280 

1-4300 

(  Air  damp  and  still,  wind 
j    S.W.  slight 

0-6680 

0-4710 

1-4900 

Da  . 

0-6669 

0-6770 

1-5100 

Do.  . 

0-3519 

0-6915 

1-8600 

EztenMlair,  ) 

0-0163 

0-5206 

0-4444 

0-5714 

\  Air  dry  and  warm,  wind 
(     S.E.  hy  E.,  fresh. 

"ISi"'' : ' 

0-0497 

0-4622 

0-8747 

9-5621 

Do.  . 

nil 

0-2824 

0-2571 

0-5142 

Do.  . 

0  0810 

0  8576 

0-8101 

0-3567 

Do.  . 

0-0127 

0-5259 

0-2225 

0-4451 

Do.  . 

0-0100 

0-3684 

0-4420 

0-6315 

I:  is  evident  that  the  condition  of  the  external  air,  with  regard  to  move- 
ment and  humidity,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  amount  of  organic  matter. 
Hie  nitrogen  acids  are  also  met  with ;  in  one  instance,  in  the  above  expcri- 
raentsy  they  reached  in  a  ward  28-484  per  metre,  of  which  0  7392  was 
nitroufl,  and  the  vest  nitric  acid. 


Air  Vitiated  hy  Cambuttion. 

The  products  of  firing  pass  out  into  the  atmosphere  at  large :  those  of  light- 
ing are  for  the  most  part  allowed  to  diffuse  in  the  room. 
Coal  of  average  qulEdity  gives  off  in  combustion — 

1.  Carbon. — ^About  1  per  cent  of  the  coal  is  given  off  as  fine  carbon  and 
tany  particles. 

2.  Carbonic  acid. — In  Manchester,  Angus  Smith  calculated  some  years  ago 
that  15,000  tons  of  carbonic  acid  were  daily  thrown  out. 

3.  Carbonic  oxide. — ^The  amount  depends  on  the  perfection  of  combustion. 

4.  Sulphur  and  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids. — The  amount  of  sidphur 
in  coal  varies  from  1  to  6  or  7  per  cent.  In  the  air  of  Manchester,  A.  Smith 
foond  1  grain  of  sulphuric  acid  in  2000  and  1076  cubic  feet. 


*  Ab  and  Bafii»  p.  tf  ezpreaaed  as  gmmmes  per  million  cubic  metrvs.  the  nmount  is 
UO-IU  and  334-001;  htgnuBM,  hi  2  million  cubic  feet,  the  numbers  are  83  074  aud  14j6'l\Q. 
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5.  Carbon  bisulphide. 

6.  Ammonium  sulphide,  or  carbonate. 

7.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  (sometimes). 

8.  Water. 

From  some  manufactories  there  pour  out  much  greater  quantities  of  SOj 
(copper  works),  arsenical  fumes,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  &o. 

For  complete  combustion,  1     of  coal  demands  about  240  cubic  feet  of  air. 

Wood  produces  carbonic  acid  and  oxide  and  water  in  large  quantity,  but 
few  compounds  of  sulphur.  1  lb  of  dried  wood  demands  about  120  cubic  feet 
of  air  for  complete  combustion. 

Coal-gaSj  when  fairly  purified,  is  composed  of — 

Hydrogen,  .  .  .  .  40     to  45*58 


35     to  40 
3     to  6-6 
3     to  4 
2     to  3 
0-29  to  1 

2  to  2-5 

3  to  3-75 
•5  to  1 

(or  in  the  best  caunel- 
coal  gas  only  traces.) 


Marsh  gas  (light  carburetted  hydrogen), 
Carbonic  oxide, 
defiant  gas  (ethylene). 
Acetylene, 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
Nitrogen,  . 
Carbonic  acid. 
Sulphurous  acid,  . 
Ammonia  or  ammonium  sulphide, 
Carbon  bisulphide. 

In  some  analyses' the  carbonic  oxide  has  been  as  high  as  11  per  cent,  and 
the  light  carburetted  hydrogen  56 ;  in  such  cases  the  amount  of  hydrogen  is 
smalL  As  much  as  60  grains  of  sulphur  have  been  found  in  100  cubic  feet 
of  gas.*  The  Parliamentary  maximum  is  20  grains  in  100  cubic  feet  In 
badly  purified  gas  there  may  be  a  great  number  of  substances  in  small  amount, 
especially  hydrocarbons  and  alcohols,  such  as  propylene,  butylene,  amylene, 
benzole,  xylol,  some  of  the  nitrogenous  oily  bases,  such  as  pyrrol,  picoline, 
&c.t 

When  the  gas  is  partly  burnt,  the  hydrogen  and  light  and  heavy 
carburetted  hydrogens  are  almost  destroyed ;  nitrogen  (67  per  cent),  water 
(16  per  cent),  carbonic  acid  (7  per  cent),  and  carbonic  oxide  (5  to  6  per  cent), 
with  sulphurous  acid  and  ammonia,  being  the  principal  resultants.  And 
these  products  escape  usually  into  the  air  of  rooms.  With  perfect  combustion 
there  will  be  little  carbonic  oxide. 

According  to  the  quality  of  the  gas,  1  cubic  foot  of  gas  will  unite  with 
from  '9  to  1  "64  cubic  feet  of  oxygen,  and  produces  on  an  average  2  cubic  feet 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  from  '2  to  *5  grains  of  sulphurous  acid.  In  other  words, 
1  cubic  foot  of  gas  will  destroy  the  entire  ogygen  of  about  8  cubic  feet  of  air. 
One  cubic  foot  of  gas  will  raise  the  temperature  of  31,290  cubic  feet  of  air  1* 
Fahr. 

Oil — A  lamp  with  a  moderately  good  wick,  bums  about  154  grains  of  oil 
per  hour,  consumes  the  oxygen  of  about  3*2  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  produces  a 
little  more  than  \  a  cubic  foot  of  carbonic  acid ;  1  lb  of  oil  demands  from  140 
to  160  cubic  feet  of  air  for  complete  combustion. 

A  candle  of  6  to  the  lb  bums  per  hour  about  170  grains. 

The  products  of  the  combustion  of  coal  and  wood  pass  into  the  atmosphere 
at  large,  and  usually  are  at  once  largely  diluted.  Diffusion  and  the  ever- 
moving  air  rapidly  purify  the  atmosphere  from  carbonic  acid. 

It  is  not  so,  however,  with  the  suspended  carbon  and  tarry  matters,  which 

*  Chemical  News,  March  1865,  p.  154. 

t  For  a  fuller  list  of  these  substances,  which  do  not  appear  very  important,  see  Pappenbeim's 
Handbach  derSan,  Pol  band  iu.  Snpp.  p.  261. 
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are  too  heavy  to  drift  far,  or  to  ascend  higL  As  a  rule,  the  particles  of  car- 
bon are  not  found  higher  than  600  feet ;  and  the  way  it  accumulates  in  the 
lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere  can  be  seen  by  looking  at  any  lofty  building  in 
London.  The  air  of  London  is  so  loaded  with  carbon,  that  even  when  there 
is  no  fog,  particles  can  be  collected  on  Pouchet's  aeroscope  when  only  a  very 
small  quantity  of  air  is  drawn  through 

It  is  apparently  chiefly  from  combustion,  and  in  some  cases  from  chemical 
works,  that  the  air  of  towns  contains  so  much  acid  as  to  make  rain  water  acid. 
In  Manchester,  in  1868,  Angus  Smith  found  the  rains  to  contain  from  5*6 
grains  to  1*4  grain  of  siilphuric  acid  (free  and  combined),  and  from  1*277  to 
•0278  grains  of  hydrochloric  acid  per  gallon.  In  Liverpool  and  Newcastle  air 
Uie  same  thing  occurs  3  the  sulphuric  acid  is  always  larger  in  amount  than  the 
hydrochlorie. 

Sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acid  also  appear  to  be  less  rapidly  removed,  as 
Angus  Smith  found  a  perceptible  quantity  in  the  air  of  Manchester ;  and  the 
lain  water  is  oft^  made  acid  from  this  cause. 

The  products  of  gas  combustion  are  for  the  most  part  allowed  to  escape  into 
rooms,  but  certainly  this  should  not  be  allowed,  when  gas  is  burnt  in  the  large 
quantities  commonly  used.  The  immense  quantity  of  gas  often  used  causes 
great  heat,  humidity  of  the  air,  and  there  is  also  some  siilphurous  acid,  an  ex- 
cess of  carbonic  acid,  and,  probably,  a  little  carbonic  oxide,  to  which  some  of 
the  effects  may  be  due.  Weaver*  found  as  much  as  5*32  volumes  of  carbonic 
add  per  1000  in  the  room  of  a  frame-work  knitter  in  Leicester,  with  14  g-ds 
lights  hnming.  In  other  workrooms  the  amounts  were  5*28,  4*6,  down  to 
2*11  volumes  per  1000.  This  amount  has  a  very  injurious  effect  on  healtli, 
as  shown  long  ago  by  Dr  Guy.  In  a  workshop  in  Paris,  with  400  men  and 
400  gas-burners,  the  health  of  the  men  was  very  bad.  General  Morin  intro^ 
duoed  good  ventilation,  and  the  number  of  cases  of  illness  was  reduced  one- 
thiid.  The  appetite  of  the  men,  formerly  very  bad,  greatly  improved. 
According  to  Dr  Zock^f  coal  gas  gives  off  rather  more  carbonic  acid  for  an 
equal  illuminating  power  than  oil,  but  less  than  petroleimL  Dr  Odling  found 
for  equal  illuminating  power,  that  candles  gave  more  impurity  to  the  air  than 
gu.|    Gas  gives  out^  however,  more  water. 

In  tobacco  smoke  are  contained  particles  of  nicotine  or  its  salts  (Heubel), 
and  probably  of  picoline  bases.  There  is  also  much  carbonic  acid,  ammonia, 
and  butyric  acid. 

Dr  Bipley  Nichols  has  investigated  the  air  in  smoking  cars  on  American 
SaOways,  and  found  the  CO^  to  range  from  0  98  to  3*35  per  1000,  with  a 
mean  of  2*278 :  in  ordinary  non-smoking  cars  the  COj  varied  from  1*74  to 
3*67,  with  a  mean  of  2*32,  so  that  there  was  not  much  difference  as  far  as 
CO,  went  As  regards  ammonia,  however,  the  difference  was  great,  for  (taking 
the  external  air  ratio  as  100)  he  found  in  the  smoking  car  from  310  to  575, 
whilst  in  the  ordinary  cars  it  was  only  135  to  175.  None  of  the  peculiar 
pndiicts  of  the  combustion  of  tobacco  were  found.  (Reprint  from  the  6th 
immal  Seport  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health). 

Air  Viiiated  by  Effluvia  from  Sewage  Matter  and  Air  of  Sewers. 

Air  of  CeespooU, — ^The  air  of  cesspools,  and  especially  of  the  cemented  pits 
irfiieh  are  still  common  in  many  continental  towns,  and  which  receive  little 
beyond  the  solid  and  liquid  excreta  and  some  of  the  house  water,  is  generally 
lii^Uty  impme.  L^vy  §  refers  to  an  extreme  case,  in  which  the  oxygen  was 
kaaened  to  2  per  cent,  the  nitrogen  being  94  and  the  carbonic  acid  4.  In 


•  hmo^  July  187S.  t  Zeitsch.  ftir  Biol  band  ii.  p.  117  (1866). 

X  Madieii  Times  and  Ouatte,  Jan.  9, 1869.        §  Trait^^d'Hygi^ne,  M  edit.  p. 
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this  case  apparent!  j  no  other  gases  were  present ;  but  in  most  instances  there 
is  a  yariable  amount  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen*,  ammonium  sulphide,  nitrogen, 
car])omc  acid,  and  carburetted  hydrogen,  in  addition  to  foetid  organic  matters. 
These  organic  matters  are  in  large  amount  62  feet  of  the  air  of  a  cesspool 
destroyed,  in  Angus  Smith's  experiments,  as  much  potassium  permanganate  as 
176,000  cubic  feet  of  pure  air,  though  perhaps  some  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
may  have  been  also  present  Oesterlenf  states  that  these  gases  will  pass 
easily  through  walls ;  and  M.  Hennezel  |  has  lately  notic^  Tthat  in  the 
"  fosses  d'aisances  "  in  Paris,  even  in  those  covered  with  stone  slabs  and  earth, 
the  wind  blowing  down  the  ventilating  tube  will  force  the  gas  through  the 
neighbouring  walls,  and  then  perhaps  into  the  house. 

The  Air  of  Sewers, — In  sewers  the  products  of  decomposition  are  variable, 
as  not  only  solid  and  liquid  excreta  and  house  water,  but  the  washings  and 
debris  of  the  streets,  the  refuse  of  trades,  &c.,  pass  into  the  sewers.  As  a 
rule,  the  products  of  decomposition  of  the  sewer-water  appear  to  be  much  the 
same  as  noted  above — ^viz.,  foetid  organic  matters,  carbo-ammoniacal  substances 
condensing  with  the  water  of  the  air  on  the  cold  walls,  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen, 
light  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.§  The  proportions  of 
these  gases  are  variable ;  ||  the  most  common  are  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  ; 
marsh  gas  is  found  when  oxidation  is  impeded,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  ammonium  sidphide,  which  form  in  the  sewer-water  in  most  cases,  are 
liberated  from  time  to  time.  The  gases,  however,  are,  as  a  rule,  of  far  lees 
importance  than  the  foetid  organic  matters,  the  exact  nature  of  which  it  would 
be  most  desirable  to  examine  more  thoroughly. 

The  organic  vapour  is  carbo-ammoniacal ;  the  putrid  substance  in  the  sewer 
water  appears,  from  Odling's  observations,  to  be  allied  to  the  compound 
ammonias ;  it  contains  more  carbon  than  methylamine  (NH2(CH3) ),  and  less 
than  ethylamine  (NHo(C2H5)  ). 

The  composition  of  sewer  air  will,  of  course,  vary  infinitely  with  the  amount 
of  gases  disengaged  and  the  degree  of  ventilation  in  the  sewer.    The  quantity 


*  Barker,  On  Malaria  and  Miasmata,  p.  245.  J+  Oesterkn,  Hygiene,  1867,  p.  445. 

X  Ann.  d'Hvgiene,  Oct.  1868,  p.  178.        §  Oesterlen,  Handb.  der  Hyg.,  2d  edition,  p.  446. 

II  Dr  Letheby's  experinienta,  as  given  in  his  official  Report,  in  his  article  in  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica  (Sanitary  Science),  &c.,  and  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Adams  (given  by  Dr  Adams 
in  his  pamphlet.  The  Sanitary  Aspect  of  the  Sewage  Question,  1868,  p.  34),  are  the  most 
complete  on  this  subject.  Taking  the  last  statement  of  his  views  as  representing  his  opinion 
I  feather  that  sewer- water  (containin£[  128*8  grains  of  oiganic  matter  per  gallon),  excluded  from 
air,  gave  out  during  9  weeks  1*2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  hour,  consisting  per  cent,  of  73*838 
of  marsh  gas,  ]5'8&9  of  carbonic  acid,  10*187  of  nitrogen,  and  0*081  of  sulpnuretted  hydrogeu. 
When  atmospheric  air  is  admitted,  I  infer  that  Dr  Letheby  thinks  the  chief  gases  are  carbonic 
acid  and  nitrogen,  with  but  mere  traces  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  That  marsh  gas  in  large 
quantities  can  be,  however,  formed,  is  shown  by  Letheby's  observations  on  the  gases  evolved 
iu  the  London  sewers  in  1 866  where  carbolic  acid  was  used ;  the  gas  was  frequently  fired  by 
the  candles  of  the  sewer-men,  and  was  found  to  contain  88*46  per  cent,  of  marsh  ^as,  the  for- 
mation of  which  was  favoured,  Letheby  thinks,  by  the  action  of  the  carbolic  acid  ;  and  this 
is  probable,  since  Angus  Smith  (Disinfectants  and  Disinfection,  p.  26)  found  the  gas  given  otf 
by  tlie  putrid  sewase  at  the  bottom  of  the  Medlock,  the  water  over  which  was  free  from  oxygen, 
to  contain  almost  the  same  quantity  of  marshfgas— viz^88*81  per  cent. ;  the  other  ^pises  be- 
ing carbonic  acid,  6.84  ;  and  nitrogen,  6*36  per  cent.  The  evolution  of  marsh  gas  will  there- 
fore, in  part  at  any  rate,  depend  on  the  amount  of  exposure,  and  on  the  absorption  of  air  by  the 
sewer- water.  Letheby's  experiments  shows  less  sulphuretted  hydrogen  than  might  have  been 
anticipated,  both  from  the  large  amount  of  sulphides  usually  present  in  sewer-water,  and  the 
amount  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  proved  to  exist  in  the  air  of  many  sewers.  With  regard  to 
the  quantity  of  gases  disengaged,  1  gave,  in  a  former  edition  of  this  work,  the  amount  of  1  to  1^ 
cubic  inch  of  gas  disenngeid  from  Ix>ndon  sewage  per  ^lon  per  hour  in  the  gewera,  as  this 
is  my  interpretation  of  Letheby's  account  of  his  experiments,  as  given  in  the  Encyclopiedia 
Britannica  (art  Sanitary  Science);  but  Dr  Adams,  of  Glassow,  has  pointed  out  that  Dr 
Letheby's  experiments  represent  the  gases  disengaged  in  the  laborator^'— ».«.,  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature. The  amount  of  gas  evolution  in  the  sewers  themselves  has  not  been,  1  believe, 
actually  determined,  and  will  no  doubt  vary  according  to  the  quantity  of  water,  the  tempera- 
tujv,  npiditjr  of  now  iu  the  sewer, 
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of  oxygen  is  sometimee  in  nonnal  amount ;  it  may,  however,  be  diminished 
in  very  badly  constructed  seweia  Parent-DuchAtelet  gave  an  analysis  of  the 
air  of  a  cboked  sewer  in  Paris,  which  contained  only  13*79  per  cent  of 
oxygen,*  and  no  less  than  2*99  per  cent  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Exclud- 
ing this  analysis,  the  greatest  impurity  in  the  old  Parisian  sewers,  as  deter- 
mined by  Gaultier  de  Claubry,  in  19  analysesf  in  1829,  was  3*4  per  cent  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  1*25  per  cent  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (in  different 
samples  of  air).  The  lowest  amount  of  oxygen  was  17*4  per  cent  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  was  present  in  18  out  of  19  cases ;  the  mean  of  the 
whole  19  cases  being  *81  per  cent  The  mean  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  19 
cases  was  2*3  per  cent  In  the  present  London  sewers  of  good  construction 
the  air  is  much  less  impure.  Dr  Letheby  found  only  *532  per  cent  of 
carbonic  acid,  a  good  deal  of  ammonia,  and  only  traces  of  sulphuretted  and 
carburetted  hydrogen.  Dr  Miller's  experiments  in  1867  J  gave  a  mean  of  only 
01 06  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid  in  18  analyses,  and  '307  ])er  cent  in  6  other 
instances,  the  oxygen  being  20*71  per  cent  No  sidphurettod  hydrogen  was 
present  Dr  Kussell  examined  the  air  in  the  sewers  of  Paddington  in 
August;  the  most  impure  air  contained  20*7  oxygen,  78*79  nitrogen,  and  *51 
volumes  of  carbonic  acid  per  cent ;  there  was  very  little  ammonia,  and  no 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

It  is  evident  that,  if  we  take  the  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
as  indices,  sewer  air  has  no  constant  composition.  It  is  sometimes  almost  as 
pure  as  the  outside  air,  while  at  other  times  it  may  be  highly  impura  But 
these  gases  are  probably  the  least  important  ingredients  of  sewer  air ;  that 
organic  matters  are  present  is  evident  from  the  peculiar  fa'tid  smell,  and  in 
some  cases  they  are  in  large  amount ;  8000  cubic  feet  of  the  air  of  a  house 
into  which  sewer  air  had  penetrated  destroyed  more  than  20  times  as  much 
potassium  permanganate  as  the  same  quantity  of  pure  air  (Angus  Smith). 
Fungi  grow  rapidly  in  such  air,  and  meat  and  milk  soon  taint  when  exposed 
to  it  When  the  sewer  air  passes  through  charcoal  these  substances  are 
absorbed ;  they  may  be  partly  oxidised,  as  Dr  Miller  found  some  nitric  acid 
in  the  charcoal,  but  they  also  collect  in  the  charcoal,  and  can  be  recovered  (in 
part  at  any  rate)  from  it  by  distillation.g 

We  must  also  suppose,  for  facts  leave  us  no  other  explanation,  tliat  the 
unknown  agencies  which  produce  typhoid  fever  may  also  be  present  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  cholera  ||  may  occasionally  spread  in  the  same 
way.  The  poison  of  yellow  fever  (as  appears  likely  from  the  epidemic 
in  Madrid)  may  also  exist  in  sewer  air.  Whether  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  &c., 
can  own  a  similar  channel  of  distribution  is  uncertain ;  that  dysentery  and 
diarrhoea  may  also  be  caused  by  exhalations  proceeding  from  a  foid  sewer  we 
cannot  doubt,  but  the  precise  agency  is  here  also  unknown. 

The  experiments  of  Professor  FranklandIT  show  that  solid  or  liquid 
matter  is  not  likely  to  be  scattered  into  the  air  from  tlie  sewage  itself  by  any 
agitiUion  it  is  likely  to  undergo,  until  gas  begins  to  be  generated  in  it  He 
found  that  no  ordinary  agitation  (even  greater  than  sewer  water  is  likely  to 
meet  witii)  would  scatter  particles  of  lithia  solution  into  the  air,  but 
that  the  bursting  of  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  gas  was  sufficient  to  effect  it 


*  Hjgi^  pobl.,  t  f.  p.  209,  footnote,  and  p.  390. 
t  Pte«it-I>nchfttelet*s  Hyg.  pnbliqne,  t.  i.  p.  389. 

AlafciBCt  iD  Chemical  News,  March  1868. 

Millo;  Chemicml  News,  March  1868. 

AeaieiD  which  sewen  probably  pUyed  a  part  in  the  difl^emination  of  cholera  is  given  in 
f  Beport  on  the  Cholera  in  Southamption  in  1866  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Piivy  v^oxxvi^VL 
kPraaiedSag9ortb0S0j»J8ociety.  1877, 
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Hence  he  argaee  (with  apparent  tnith)  that  sewage  becomes  dangerous  in  this 
way  only  after  the  setting  in  of  decomposition,  so  that  if  we  take  proper  steps 
.to  carry  away  sewage  at  once  the  danger  becomes  reduced  to  a  TniTn'mnTn. 

Dr  D.  D.  Cunningham  found  large  quantities  of  Bacteria  in  the  air  of  the 
Calcutta  sewers. 

Air  of  Churchyards  and  Vaults. 

The  decomposition  of  bodies  gives  rise  to  a  very  large  amount  of  carbonic 
acid.  It  has  been  calculated  that  when  intramural  burial  was  carried  on  in 
London,  2h  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  COg  were  disengaged  annually  from  the 
52,000  bodies  then  buried.  Ammonia  and  an  offensive  putrid  vapour  are  also 
given  off.  The  air  of  most  cemeteries  is  richer  in  carbonic  acid  (-7  to  -9  per 
1000,  Eamon  da  Luna),  and  the  oiganic  matter  is  perceptibly  large  when 
tested  by  potassium  permanganate.  Li  vaults,  the  air  contains  much  carbonic 
acid,  carbonate  or  sulphide  of  ammonium,  nitrogen,  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and 
organic  matter.  Waller  Lewis  found  little  SH^  or  CH ;  or  cyanogen,  or  phos- 
phoretted  hydrogen.    Li  his  experiments  the  gas  always  extinguished  flame. 

Fungi  and  germs  of  infusoria  abound. 

Air  vitiated  by  certain  Trades. 

Hydrochloric  acid  gas,  from  alkali  works. 
Sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids,  from  copper  works — ^bleaching. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  from  several  chemical  works,  especially  of  ammonia. 
Carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  from  brick-flelds 
and  cement-works. 

Carbonic  oxide  (in  addition  to  above  cases),  from  iron  furnaces,  gives  rise 
to  from  22  to  25  per  cent  (Letheby) ;  from  copper  furnaces,  15  to  19  per 
cent  (Letheby). 

Organic  vapours,  from  glue  refiners,  bone-burners,  slaughter-houses, 
hackeries. 

Zinc  fumes  (oxide  of  zinc),  from  brassfounden. 

Arsenical  fumes,  from  copper-smelting. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon,  from  some  india-rubber  works. 

Air  of  Towns. 

The  air  of  towns  may  be  vitiated  by  respiration,  combustion,  effluvia  from 
the  soil,  sewers,  and  trades.  The  movement  of  the  air  tends,  however,  to  con- 
tinually dilute  and  remove  these  impurities,  and  the  heavier  particles  deposit^ 
so  that  the  air  even  of  manufacturing  towns  is  purer  than  might  have  been 
anticipated.  The  amount  of  oxygen  in  atmospheric  air  in  the  purest  air  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  being  taken  as  from  20*9  to  20-99  volumes  per  cent, 
and  the  carbonic  acid  being  from  03  to  "045  per  cent,  with  a  mean  of  -04,  it 
would  appear,  from  Angus  Smith's  observations,*  that  in  a  crowded  part  of 
Manchester,  exposed  to  smoke,  the  amount  of  oxjgsD.  was  from  20*868  to 
20-179  per  cent ;  the  average  of  the  street  air  taken  from  the  laboratory  front 
door  was,  in  Manchester,  20-943 ;  of  the  air  taken  from  a  closet^  a  midden 
behind  the  laboratory,  20*70.  Li  the  London  air,  in  the  open  spaces,  the 
oxygen  amounted  to  20*95 ;  in  the  crowded  eastern  districts  to  20*857.t  In 
a  foggy  frosty  in  Manchester,  when  the  smoke  was  not  moving  much,  the 
amount  was  20*91.  Li  Glasgow  the  average  was  20*9092.  The  variations 
are,  therefore,  within  narrow  limits. 


«  Air  and  Rain,  p.  fti. 
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The  percentage  lessening  of  oxygen  in  atmospheric  air  is  partly  made  up  by 
an  increase  in  tiie  carbonic  acid ;  but  if  a  town  is  well  built^  the  increase  in 
the  carbonic  acid  is  trifling ;  the  mean  amount  of  CO,  for  London,  in  Eoscoe's 
experimental  was  only  -037  volumes  per  cent;  in  Manchester,  in  usual 
▼eather,  A.  Smith  found  the  amount  '0403  per  cent ;  during  fogs,  0679 ; 
in  the  air  above  the  middens,  0774  per  cent  It  is  stated  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  close  and  open  spaces  in  towns ;  thus,  in  the  open  spaces 
(parks)  in  London,  the  mean  amount  in  A.  Smith's  experiments  was  O301 
per  cent ;  in  Newgate  Street  (in  the  City),  it  was  0413 ;  in  Lower  Thames 
Street  (City),  0428  per  cent  It  is  not,  however,  stated  whether  the  observa- 
tions were  made  simidtaneously.*  In  Glasgow,  the  average  carbonic  acid  was 
■0502,  and  in  Perth  04136  per  centf  In  foreign  cities  the  amount  is  greater, 
and  surpasses  the  normal  limit  in  air.  In  Madrid,  Eamon  da  Luna  found 
'0517  as  a  mean  average,  and  in  some  cases  08  per  cent ;  in  Munich,  the 
amount  is  05  per  cent  These  numbers  seem,  after  all,  insignificant,  but  they 
are  not  really  so,  as  the  aggregate  difference,  if  only  01  per  cent,  is  consider- 
able. In  the  air  of  towns  which  bum  coal  there  are  also,  as  noted,  an  excess 
of  acidity  (sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids),  and  various  suspended  matters 
(see  ante),  which  no  doubt  have  ii^urious  effects.  { 

The  air  of  most  towns,  in  addition  to  ammonia,  also  contains  a  nitrogenous 
substance  which,  when  condensed  in  pure  water,  can  be  made  to  yield 
albimiinoid  ammonia,  by  Wanklyn's  method.  In  various  places  in  London, 
A.  Smith  §  found  the  amount  to  average  '1509  milligrammes  of  albuminoid 
ammonia  in  1  cubic  metre.  The  greatest  amount  was  in  a  field  two  miles  past 
Clapham  Junction  (viz,  -27108  imlligrammes  per  cubic  metre),  and  the  least 
was  in  Westminster  Abbey  Yard  (08555  milligrammes).  At  the  shore  at 
InneDan  (Firth  of  Clyde),  the  amount  was  *1378  milligrammes,  and  the  mean 
in  the  streets  of  Glasgow  was  '3049  milligrammes  per  cubic  metre.  In  the 
air  of  the  Underground  Bailway,  in  London,  the  amount  was  '3734 
milligrammes.  II  The  mean  of  Mr  Moss's  experiments  in  the  open  air  of  Ports- 
mon^  was  rather  less,  viz.,  0886  milligrammes  of  albuminoid  ammonia  per 
cubic  metre.  This  ammonia  may  be  derived  from  the  living  beings  in  the  air, 
or  from  dead  organic  matter;  and  to  bring  out  the  full  meaning  of  such  re- 
searches, the  chemical  must  be  supplemented  by  a  microscopical  examination. 

These  observations  prove  how  important  it  is  to  build  towns  in  such  a  way 
as  to  ensure  good  perflation  and  movement  of  air  everywhere,  and  to  provide 
open  spaces  in  all  the  densely-crowded  parts.  The  great  powers  of  nature, 
winds,  and  the  fall  of  rain,  will  then,  for  the  most  part,  keep  the  atmospheric 
impwitieB  within  limits  not  ii\jurious  to  health. 

Air  of  Marshes. 

The  air  of  typical  marshes  contains  usually  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid, 
which  amounts,  perhaps,  to  *6  or  '8  or  more  per  1000  volumes.  Watery 
Tapoar  is  usually  in  la^  quantity.    Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  present^  if  the 


*  In  the  nei^boarhood  of  St  Mary's  Hospital,  Paddington,  I  found  the  mean  CO,  to  be 
(MMjperosnt.  in  diunp  still  weather,  July  1575 ;  the  same  locality  in  dry,  hot  weather,  with 
ifsoddaal  of  moTement  of  air,  0-0416  per  cent.  (Aug  1876) ;  in  the  neighhourhood  of  University 
OdOm  Hmital,  damp  weather,  0*0786  per  cent,  in  Febniary  1877.   (F.  de.  C.) 

f  XSmiflu  Air  and  Rain,  p.  SO^eiaeo. 

I  Than  are  also  nitrons  ana  nitric  adds,  dne  probably,  to  the  oxidation  of  oi^anic  matters. 

I  Air  and  Rain,  p.  487.  I  baye  stated  the  results  in  millignunmes  per  cubic  metre,  instead 
if  ffrnmw  par  million  cuUe  metres. 

I  Ib  tiie  garden  of  St  Mary's  Hospital.  Paddington,  I  found  0*5280  and  0*5206  mgms.  p<^ 
IL  a  (8m  pnge  106).  In  the  back  yard  of  University-College  Hospital  0*2060  and 
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water  of  the  marsli  contains  sulphates,  which  in  presence  of  organic  matter, 
are  converted  into  sulphurets,  horn  which  SH^  is  derived  hj  the  action  of 
vegetable  acida  Carburetted  hydrogen  is  also  often  present^  and  occasionally 
free  hydrogen  and  ammonia,  and,  it  is  said,  phosphoretted  hydrogen.* 

Organic  matter  also  exists  in  considerable  quantity.  Discovered  by 
Yauquelin  (1810  and  1811,  in  the  air  collected  over  the  Languedoc  marshes) 
by  De  Lisle,  and  again  by  Moscati  (1818,  in  the  air  of  a  Lombardy  rice-field), 
and  examined  more  recently  by  Boussingault  (1829, 1839),  Gigot  (1859),  and 
Becchi  (1861),  the  oiganic  matter  seems  to  have  much  the  same  character 
always.  It  blackens  sulphuric  acid  when  the  air  is  drawn  through  it ;  gives 
a  reddish  colour  to  nitrate  of  silver ;  has  a  flocculent  appearance,  and  some- 
times a  peculiar  marshy  smell,  and,  heated  with  soda-lime,  affords  evidence  of 
ammonia.  The  amount  in  Becchi's  experiments  was  00027  grammes  in  a 
cubic  metre  of  air  ( =  000118  grains  in  1  cubic  foot).  Ozone,  led  through  a 
solution  of  this  organic  matter,  did  not  destroy  it  It  is  said  to  destroy 
quinina  Besides  this  organic  matter,  various  vegetable  matters  and  animals, 
floating  in  the  air,  are  arrested  when  the  air  of  marshes  is  drawn  through  water, 
or  sulphuric  acid,  and  debris'  of  plants,  infusoria,  insects,  and  even,  it  is  said, 
small  Crustacea  are  found ;  the  ascensional  force  given  by  the  evaporation  of 
water,  seems,  indeed,  to  be  sufficient  to  lift  comparatively  large  animals  into 
the  air.  Dr  M.  P.  Balestraf  has  described  spores  and  sporangia  of  a  little 
algoid  plant  in  the  air  of  Home  and  its  vicinity,  and  the  same  plant  is  found 
abundantly  in  the  water  of  the  marshes  near  Eome.  Balestra  is  inclined  to 
attribute  marsh  fever  to  this  widely  diffused  "microphyte  granule."  It  has 
been  stated  that  ozone  is  deficient  in  the  air  over  marshes,  but  the  observations 
of  Burdel  ("  Recherches  sur  les  fi^vres  palud^nnes,"  1 868)  do  not  confirm  this. 
He  often  found  as  much  ozone  as  in  other  air.  In  the  air  collected  from  the 
surface  of  lakes,  containing  some  aquatic  plants,  especially  the  Chara,  there  is 
a  large  proportion  of  oxygen,  and  this  air  gives,  near  the  surface,  the  reaction 
of  ozone  (Clemens),  while  at  some  feet  above  the  reaction  is  lost  This  is 
usually  ascribed  to  the  oxidation  of  organic  matter,  which  rises  simultaneously 
from  the  water. 

Air  in  the  Holds  of  Ships, 

The  air  in  the  holds  of  ships  is  compounded  of  exhalations  from  the  wood, 
bilge-water,  and  cargo.  Owing  to  the  comjmrative  immobility  of  the  air,  it 
often  becomes  extremely  fouL  The  composition  is  not  known,  but  the  smell 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  very  perceptible,  and  white  paint  is  blackened. 
In  some  cases,  when  the  water-tanks  are  filled  by  condensed  water  from  the 
engines,  which  is  not  well  cooled,  the  hold  may  become  extremely  hot  (100® 
to  120**  Fahr.),  and  decomposition  be  much  increased. 

A  ir  of  Mines, 

In  the  metalliferous  mines  the  air,  acccording  to  Angus  Smith,!  is  poor  in 
oxygen  (20*5  per  cent  sometimes),  and  very  rich  in  carbonic  acid  (7*86  per 
1000  volumes  on  a  mean  of  many  experiments).  It  also  contains  orgamc 
matter,  giving,  when  burnt,  the  smell  of  burnt  feathers,  in  uncertain  amount 
These  impurities  arise  from  respiration,  combustion  from  lights,  and  from 


*  Toropoflf  (of  St  Petersbuiig),  considers  malaria  poison  gaseous  ;  after  removing  water, 
oxygen,  and  carbonic  acid,  be  found  marsh  air  still  yielded  84  to  89  per  cent  of  gaseous  matter ; 
whilst  hill  air  gave  only  81. 

t  Comptes  Rendus,  1870,  No.  8,  July,  p.  235. 
;  Report  on  Mines,  Blue  Book,  1864. 
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^npowder  blastiiig.  This  latteir  process  adds  to  the  air,  in  addition  to 
carlx>nic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  hydrogen  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  various 
soUd  paiticlee,  consiBting  of  suspended  salts,  which  may  amount  to  as  much  as 
3  grains  in  each  cuhic  foot  of  air.  These  suspended  substances  are  especially 
sulphate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  potash,  hyposulphite  of  potash,  sulphide  of 
potaasium,  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  nitrate  of  potassium,  carbon,  sidphur, 
and  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia. 

SECTION  11. 

DISEASES  PRODUCED  BY  IMPURITIES  IN  AIR 

Sub-Sbction  L — Suspended  Solid  Matters. 

1.  Dead  Snbetances, — The  effect  which  is  produced  on  the  respiratory  organs 
bj  substances  inhaled  into  the  lungs  has  long  been  known.  Eamazzini  and 
seYeral  other  writers  in  the  last  century,  and  Thackrah  about  forty  years  ago 
in  this  country,  directed  special  attention  to  this  point,  and  since  that  time  a 
great  amoimt  of  evidence  has  accumulated,*  which  shows  that  the  effect  of 
dust  of  different  kinds  in  the  air  is  a  far  more  potent  cause  of  respiratory 
diseases  than  is  usually  admitted.  Affections  of  the  digestive  organs  are  also 
caused,  but  in  a  much  slighter  degree.  The  respiratory  affections  are  fre- 
quently recurring  catarrhs  (either  dry  or  with  expectoration)  and  bronchitis, 
with  subsequent  emphysema,  although  this  sequence  appears  from  the  figures 
given  by  Hirt  to  be  not  quite  so  frequent  as  was  supposed,  perhaps  from  the 
cough  not  being  violent  Acute  pneumonia,  and  especially  chronic  non- 
tnbcTColar  phthisis,  are  also  produced.  The  suspend^  matters  in  the  air 
▼hich  may  produce  these  affections  may  be  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal ; 
but  it  would  seem  that  the  severity  of  the  effects  is  chiefly  dependent  on  the 
amount  of  dust,  and  on  the  physicid  conditions  as  to  angularity,  roughness,  or 
smoothness  of  the  particles,  and  not  on  the  nature  of  the  substance,  except  in 
some  special  cases.  A  large  number  of  the  unhealthy  trades  are  chiefly  so 
from  this  cause;  this  is  the  case,  in  fact,  with  miners  of  all  kinds. t  Mr 
Simon  %  states  that,  with  one  exception,  the  300,000  miners  in  England  break 
down  as  a  class  prematurely  from  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  caused  by  the 
atmosphere  in  which  they  live.  The  exception  is  most  important  The 
coUieis  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  where  the  mines  are  well  ventilated, 
do  not  ap|)ear  to  suffer  from  an  excess  of  pulmonary  disease,  or  do  so  in  a 
slight  degree. 

In  different  mines,  also,  the  amount  of  pulmonary  disease  is  different, 
apparently  according  to  the  amount  of  ventilation. 

The  following  table  by  the  Registrar-General  is  printed  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  on  Mines,  Blue-book,  1864  : — 


*  IIm  whole  subject  has  been  lately  very  carefully  investigated  by  Hirt.  Die  Kranklieiten 
der  Arbdter,  Erate  Theil,  Die  Stanbinhalations-Kranlcheiten,  vo  ^  Dr  L.  Hirt.  1871. 

fTli^cnh  enumeratea  the  following  in  his  work  on  the  Effect  of  Arts,  Trades,  and  Pro- 
Mom  on  Health,  1832.  p.  68  The  workmen  who  were  affected  injuriously  by  the  dust  of 
tbeir  tndea  40  yeara  ago  even,  and  the  same  list  will  almost  do  for  the  present  day :  Com- 
BiDeii,  maltsters,  teamen,  coffee-roasters,  snuff-makers,  papermakers,  flock-dressers,  featber- 
dwisen,  aboddy-grindera,  weavers  of  coverlets,  weavers  of  hardinpc,  dressers  of  hair,  hatters 
oiplojad  ia  tha  oowing  department,  dressers  of  coloured  leather,  workers  in  flax,  dressers  of 
hemp,  some  workera  in  wood,  wire-grinders,  masons,  coUiers,  iron  miners,  lead  miners,  grinders 
of  netala,  ill*  entters,  machine-maken.  makers  of  firearms,  button-makers. 

X  Fomtli  Report  of  the  Medica]  OMcer  of  the  Privy  Council,  1862,  p.  15«  ti  s«<|.  ^« 
A^U^in  BimJBdr.  Med.  Cbir,  Ber.  July  1864,  for  the  effecte  of  the  i>ot.t*;ry  UsuVe 
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Average  Annual  Deaths  per  1000  from  Pulmonart/  Disease  during  the 
Tears  1860-62  inclusive. 


Ages. 

MeUI  Miners 
in  CornwMiL 

Metal  MInen 
in  Yorkshire. 

Metal  Miners 
in  Wales. 

Malai^  ezdodve 
of  Miners, 
in  Yorkshire. 

Between  16  and  26  years, 

8-77 

8*40 

8*02 

8-97 

25  „  85  „ 

415 

6-40 

4  19 

6-15 

„      85  „  45  „ 

7-89 

11-76 

10*62 

8-52 

45  „  65 

19-76 

28-18 

14-71 

6-21 

„      65  65 

43-29 

41-47 

86-81 

7-22 

„      65  ,,  75  „ 

46*04 

68-69 

48-81 

17-44 

The  enonuous  increase  of  lung  diseases  among  the  mineis  after  the  age  of 
35,  is  seen  at  a  glance. 

In  the  pottery  trade  all  classes  of  workmen  are  exposed  to  dust,  especially, 
howevei;  the  flat-pressers.  So  common  is  emphysema  that  it  is  called  "  the 
potters'  asthma.'' 

So  also  among  the  china  scourers ;  the  light  flint  dust  disengaged  in  great 
quantities  is  a  "terrible  irritant"  Dr  Greenhow  states  that  oZ/  sooner  or 
later  become  "  asthmaticaL" 

The  grinders  of  steel,  especially  of  the  finer  tools,  are  perhaps  the  most 
fatally  attacked  of  all,  though  of  late  years  the  evil  has  been  somewhat 
lessened  by  the  introduction  of  wet-grinding  in  some  cases,  by  the  use  of 
ventilated  wheel-boxes,  and  by  covering  the  work  with  linen  covers  when 
practicable.  The  wearing  of  masks  and  coverings  for  the  mouth  appears  to 
be  inconvenient,  otherwise  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  amount  of  the  dust 
might  be  stopped  by  very  simple  contrivancea* 

Button-maJcers,  especially  the  makers  of  pearl  buttons,  also  suffer  from 
chronic  bronchitis,  which  is  often  attended  with  haemoptysis.  So  also  pin- 
pointers,  some  electro-plate  workmen,  and  many  other  trades  of  the  like  kmd, 
are  more  or  less  similarly  affected. 

In  some  of  the  textile  manufactures  much  harm  is  done  in  the  same  way. 
In  the  carding  rooms  of  cotton,  and  wool,  and  silk  spinners,  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  dust  and  flue,  and  the  daily  grinding  of  the  engines  disengages  also 
fine  particles  of  steeL  Since  the  cotton  famine,  a  size  composed  in  part  of 
china  clay  (35*35  grains  of  elay,  in  100  of  sizing  on  an  average),  has  been 
much  used  in  cotton  mills,  and  the  dust  arising  seems  certainly  to  be  produc- 
ing injurious  effects  on  the  lungs  of  the  weaver,  f 

In  flax  factories  a  very  irritating  dust  is  produced  in  the  process  of  hack- 
ling, carding,  line-preparing,  and  tow-spinning.  Of  107  operatives,  whose 
cases  were  taken  indiscriminately  by  Dr  Greenhow,  no  less  than  79  were 
suffering  from  bronchial  irritation,  and  in  19  of  these  there  had  been 
haemoptysis.  Among  27  hacklers,  23  were  diseased.  I  In  shoddy  factories, 
also,  the  same  thing  occurs.  These  evils  appear  to  be  entirely  and  easily 
preventable.  In  some  kinds  of  glass-making,  also,  the  workmen  suffer  from 
floating  particles  of  sand  and  felspar,  and  sometimes  potash  or  soda-salts. 

The  makers  of  grinding-stones  suffer  in  the  same  way ;  and  children  work- 
ing in  the  making  of  sand-paper  are  seriously  affected,  sometimes  in  a  very 
short  time,  by  the  inhalation  of  fine  particles  of  sand  into  the  lungs. 


*  See  for  fiirtlier  particalars  and  much  interesting  information  Dr  Hall'i  paper  read  at  the 
Social  Science  Congress  in  1865. 

f  Q.  Buchanan's  Report  on  certain  Sizing  Processes  used  in  the  Cotton  Manufacture  at 
Todmorden.    Ordered  to  he  printed  by  the  Houae  ot  Ck>mmuna,  M&y  1872. 
.  ^  Mr  Simon's  Tourth  Report,  p.  19. 
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In  makiTig  Portland  cement^  the  burnt  masses  of  cement  are  ground  down, 
and  then  the  powder  is  shovelled  into  sacks ;  the  workmen  doing  this  cough 
a  great  deal,  and  often  expectorate  little  masses  of  cement  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  some  of  them  that  if  they  had  to  do  the  same  work  every  day,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  continue  it  on  account  of  the  lung  affection. 

The  makers  of  matches,  who  are  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  phosphorus,  suffer 
from  necrosis  of  the  jaw,  if  there  happens  to  be  any  exposed  part  on  which 
the  fumes  can  act 

In  making  bichromate  of  potash,  the  heat  and  vapour  employed  carry  up 
fine  particles,  which  lodge  in  the  nose  and  cause  great  irritation,  and  finally 
ulceration,  and  destruction  of  both  mucous  membrane  and  bone.  Those  who 
take  snuff  escape  this.  The  mouth  is  not  affected,  as  the  fluids  dissolve  and 
get  rid  of  the  salt  The  skin  is  also  irritated  if  the  salt  is  rubbed  on  it,  and 
fistulous  sores  are  apt  to  be  produced.  No  effect  is  noticed  to  be  produced  on 
the  lungs.*    Waslung  the  skin  with  subacetate  of  lead  is  the  best  treatment 

In  the  process  of  sulphuring  vines  the  eyes  often  suffer,  and  sometimes 
(especially  when  lime  is  used  with  the  sulphur)  decided  bronchitis  is  produced. 

In  some  trades,  or  under  special  circumstances,  the  fumes  of  metaJs,  or  par- 
ticles of  metallic  compounds,  pass  into  the  air.  Erassfounders  suffer  from 
bronchitis  and  asthma,  as  in  other  trades  in  which  dust  is  inhaled ;  but  in 
addition,  they  also  suffer  from  the  disease  described  by  Thackrah  as  "  brass 
ague,"  and  by  Dr  Greenhow  as  "  brassf ounders'  ague."  It  appears  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  inhalation  of  fumes  of  oxide  of  zinc ;  f  the  symptoms  are  tight- 
ness and  oppression  of  the  chest,  with  indefinite  nervous  sensations,  followed 
by  shivering,  an  indistinct  hot  stage,  and  profuse  sweating.  These  attacks 
are  not  periodical 

Coppersmiths  are  affected  somewhat  in  the  same  way,  by  the  fumes  arising 
from  tlie  partly  volatilised  metal,  or  from  the  spelter  (solder). 

Tinplate  workers  also  suffer  occasionally  from  the  fumes  of  the  soldering. 

Plumbers  inhale  the  volatilised  oxide  of  lead  which  rises  during  the  process 
of  casting.  Nausea  and  tightness  of  the  chest  are  the  first  symptoms,  and 
then  colic  and  palsy. 

Manufacturers  of  white  lead  inhale  the  dust  chiefly  from  the  white  beds 
and  the  packing. 

House  painters  also  inhale  the  dust  of  white  lead  to  a  certain  extent,  though 
in  these,  as  in  former  cases,  much  lead  is  swallowed  from  want  of  cleanliness 
of  the  hands  in  taking  food. 

Workers  in  tobacco  factories  also  suffer  in  some  cases,  and  there  are  persons 
who  can  never  get  accustomed  to  the  work ;  yet  with  proper  care  and  veutila- 
tion  it  appears:^  that  no  bad  effects  ordinarily  residt 

Workers  in  mercury,  silverers  of  mirrors,  and  water  gilders  (men  who  coat 
nlver  with  an  <iTnalgftTn  of  mercury  and  gold),  are  subject  to  mcrcuriaHsmus. 

Workmen  who  use  arsenical  compounds,  either  in  the  making  of  waU  papers 
or  of  artificial  flowers,  &c.,  suffer  from  slight  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning, 
and  many  persons  who  have  inhaled  the  dust  of  rooms  papered  with  arsenical 
papen  have  suffered  from  both  local  and  constitutional  effects, — the  local  being 
miAAsng  of  the  gums,  eyes,  nose,  oedema  of  the  eyelids,  and  little  ulcers  on  the 
exposed  parts  of  the  body ;  the  constitutional  being  weakness,  fainting,  asthma^ 

•Oienaiier.  Ann.  d'Hygi^,  July  1863,  p.  83. 

t  Some  doubt  has  been  ezpresied  as  to  those  symptoms  being  prodttced  by  pure  nnc  fumes  ; 
an  Hirt  {op.  cU.)  who  says  that  men  employed  in  making  zinc  houses,  where  they  inhale  nure 
dK  Annas  withont  copper,  never  suffer  from  brassfounder's  ague.  On  the  other  hand  he 
tocribes  fwrf  srmphicaJjy  the  effect  of  the  metallic  fumes  (copper  ?)  on  himself.  The  woi  kuica 
thtek  thai  dxtSumt  Isise  gnMaUUm  otmUk  Ifinaens  the  severity  of  the  ftttackft. 

fSir^  if^dLp.  leS-ldS, 
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anorexia,  thirst,  diarrhoea,  and  sometimes  even  severe  nervous  symptoms. 
Arsenic  has  been  detected  in  the  urine  of  such  persons. 

A.  Manouvriez*  gives  an  account  of  the  diseases  among  workmen  in  France 
employed  in  making  patent  fuel,  a  mixture  of  coal-dust  and  pitch.  He  says 
that  they  suffer  from  melanodermy,  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  .epithelial  cancers, 
affections  of  the  eyes,  ears,  and  nose;  bronchitis  with  puhnonary  pseudo- 
melanosis ;  and  gastro-entero-hepatic  disorders.  Hirt  also  mentions  some  of 
the  diseases  produced  among  workmen  by  the  various  tar-products. 

2.  Living  Substances,  as  Infusoria,  Fungi,  Algce,  or  their  germs,  or  Pollen 
or  Effluvia  of  Flowers, — That  summer  catarrh  or  hiay-fever  is  produced  in  many 
persons  by  the  pollen  from  grasses  (especially  Anthoxanthum  odoratum),  trees 
or  flowers,  is  now  generally  admitted.  The  researches  of  Dr  Blackley,t  of 
Manchester  (himself  a  sufferer),  have  placed  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt  In 
his  case,  at  least,  it  was  pollen  that  produced  the  disease,  and  not  the  effluvia 
merely.  Coumarin  had  no  effect  Grass-pollen  (which  constitutes  95  per 
cent  of  the  pollen  floating  in  the  atmosphere)  and  the  pollen  from  pine-trees 
were  the  most  powerful  in  effect  Curiously  enough  the  pollen  of  poisonous 
plants,  such  as  the  Solaneaceee,  was  often  comparatively  innocuous.  It  is  also 
known  that  the  spores  of  certain  fungi  in  falling  on  a  proper  soil  may  cause 
disease  of  the  skin  in  men,  and  that  tinea  and  favus  are  thus  sometimes  spread 
seems  certain.  The  attempt,  however,  to  connect  the  spread  of  tlie  specific 
diseases  with  fimgi  or  algaB  has  not  yet  been  successful,  in  spite  of  the  careful 
researches  of  several  authors.^  Dr  Salisbury  of  Ohio  has  attemped  to  trace 
ague  to  a  Palmella ;  others  have  ascribed  it  to  the  Oscillarine^  generally ;  and 
Dr  Balestra  believes  that  a  special  alga  is  the  efficient  cause. 

Dr  Salisbury  has  also  affirmed  that  the  prevalence  of  measles  in  the  Federal 
army  arose  from  fungi  from  mouldy  straw.  He  inoculated  himself,  his  wife, 
and  forty  other  persons  with  the  fungi,  and  produced  a  disease  like  measles 
in  from  24  to  96  hours.  It  is  stated  also  that  this  dise^c  was  protective 
against  measles.  Dr  Woodward  (United  States  Army)  has  repeated  Dr 
Salisbury's  experiments,  and  does  not  confirm  them.§ 

Professor  Hallier  of  Jena  has  to  some  extent  adopted  the  view  that  fungi 
give  rise  to  some  of  the  specific  diseases,  and  that  the  spores  float  in  the  air, 
and  are  thus  communicated,  but  the  proofs  are  not  satisfactory.  || 

Dr  D.  D.  Cunningham  says  that  ho  was  unable  to  connect  any  disease,  in 
Calcutta,  with  the  occurrence  of  bacteria  or  other  bodies  in  the  air,  either  as 
regards  variation  in  kind  or  in  quantity. 

Blackley  found  that  Chaetonivin  elatum  (bristle  mould)  produced  nausea, 
fainting,  and  giddiness,  and  the  spores  of  penicillium  (inhaled)  brought  on 
hoarseness,  going  on  to  complete  aphonia ;  the  condition  lasted  two  days,  and 
ended  in  a  sharpish  attack  of  catarrh. 

3.  The  Colli  a  gi a. — Under  this  head  it  will  be  convenient  to  include  the 
unknown  causes  of  the  specific  diseases.  That  these  in  some  c^es  (scarlet 
fever,  small-pox,  measles,  typhus,  enteric  fever,  plague,  pertussis,  yellow  fever, 
influenza,  &c.,)  reach  the  person  through  the  medium  of  air  (as  well  as  in 

s  ime  cases  through  water  or  food)  cannot  be  doubted.    Some  of  these  contagia  • 


♦  Annalea  d'Hygifene,  March,  1876. 
t  Oihdt. 

X  I  refer  especially  to  Adam  Neale,  Cowdell,  Mitchell,  Holland,  and  others. 

§  Camp  Diseases  in  the  U.S.  Army,  p.  278.  The  fungus  is  a  Penicillium.  Pr  Wood  (Ppo- 
fcasor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Philadelphia)  has  advanced  (Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  8ci. 
1^68)  some  extremely  strong  botanical  arguments  against  the  view  that  malarial  diseases  can 
he  owing  to  Palmella. 

I!  Many  panen  on  this  subject  by  Hallier  and  olhfiTa  ate  contained  in  Hallier's  Zeitsduift 
fiir  Pamsiteakunde, 
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bave  in  some  way  a  power  of  growth  and  multiplication  in  the  body  of  a 
susceptible  animal,  but  whether  they  can  find  nourishment,  and  thus  grow  in 
the  air,  is  yet  doubtful  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  they  can  retain  the 
poweis  of  growth  for  some  time,  as  the  smallpox  and  scarlet  fever  poisons 
may  infect  the  air  of  a  room  for  weeks,  and  cattle  plague  and  enteric  fever 
poisons  Mrill  last  for  months,*  and  in  this  they  resemble  the  Protococci  and 
other  low  powers  of  life,  which  can  be  dried  for  years,  and  yet  retain  vitality. 

The  exact  condition  of  the  agency  is  unknown ;  whether  it  is  in  the  form 
of  impialpable  particles,  or  moist  or  dried  epithelium  and  pus  cells,  is  a  point 
for  future  in:|uiry ;  and  whether  it  is  always  contained  in  the  substances  dis- 
chaiged  or  thrown  oflf  from  the  body  (as  is  certainly  the  case  in  smallpox),  or 
IB  produced  by  putrefactive  changes  in  those  discharges,  as  is  supposed  to  be 
the  case  in  cholera  and  dysentery,  is  also  a  matter  of  doubt  Bakewellf  has 
collected  dust  deposited  at  a  height  of  7  or  8  feet  in  smallpox  wards,  which 
contained  the  minute  scabs  with  the  epidermic  scales  and  variolous  corpuscles 
which  are  thrown  off  from  the  skin  in  smallpox.  The  modem  expositors  of 
the  old  doctrine  of  fomites  would  consider  these  organic  matters  to  be  incon- 
ceivably minute  particles  of  living,  or  to  use  Dr  Beale's  phrase,  bioplastic 
matter,  which  is  capable,  he  believes,  of  wonderfully  rapid  growth  under 
proper  conditions.  |  From  the  way  in  which,  in  many  cases,  organic  sub- 
stances in  the  air  are  absorbed  by  hygroscopic  bodies,  it  would  appear  that  it 
is  often  combined  with,  or  is  at  any  rate  condensed  with,  the  water  of  the 
ttmosphere. 

The  specific  poisons  manifestly  differ  in  the  ease  with  which  they  are 
oxidised  and  destroyed.  The  poison  of  typhus  exanthematicus  is  very  readily 
got  rid  of  by  free  ventilation,  by  means  of  which  it  must  be  at  once  diluted 
and  oxidised,  so  that  a  few  feet  give,  under  such  circumstances,  sufficient  pro- 
tection. This  is  the  case  also  with  the  poison  of  oriental  plague,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  poisons  of  smallpox  and  scarlet  fever  ^v^ll  spread  in  spite 
of  very  free  ventilation,  and  retain  their  power  of  causing  the  same  disease 
for  a  long  time.  Is  it  that  in  one  case  the  poison  is  a  mere  cloud  of 
molecules ;  that  in  the  other  it  is  contained  in  epithelium  and  pus  cells, 
thrown  off'  from  the  skin  in  both  cases,  and  from  the  throat  also  in  one ;  and 
vhich  adhering  to  walls,  clothes,  &c,  partially  dry,  can  be  rendered  again 
active  by  warmth  and  moisture  1  In  the  case  of  malaria,  the  process  of 
oxidation  must  be  slow,  since  the  poison  can  certainly  be  carried  for  many 
hundred  yards ;  even  sometimes  for  more  than  a  mile  in  an  upward  direction 
(up  a  ravine  for  instance),  or  horizontally,  if  it  does  not  pass  over  the  surface 
of  water.  The  poison  of  cholera  also,  it  is  supposed,  can  be  blown  by  the 
winds  for  some  distance ;  but  the  most  recent  observations  on  its  mode  of 
spread  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  portability  of  the  poison  in  tins  way 
lias  been  greatly  overrated. 

Bat  the  specific, poisons  are  not  the  only  suspended  substances  which  thus 
float  through  the  atmosphere. 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  while  purulent  and  granidar  ophthalmia  most 
frequently  spread  by  direct  transference  of  the  pus  or  epithelium  cells,  by 
means  of  towels,  &c,  and  that  erysipelas  and  hospital  gangrene,  in  surgical 
WBidfl^  are  often  carried  in  a  similar  way,  by  dirty  sponges  and  dressings, 

*TheloDg  retention  of  power  by  the  enteric  fever  poison  is  shown  by  a  case  related  to  me 
iy  Dr  Becber  (Army  Med.  Department  Report,  vol.  10.  p.  287).  The  typhoid  poison  appears 
h  hgre  adhered  to  the  walls  and  ceiling,  and  to  have  retained  its  power  to  excite  disease  in 
Mother  penon  for  a  month ;  it  was  not  destroyed  by  the  heat  of  a  very  hot  Indian  station 
(Bvilfor,)  in  Febnuury. 

t  Jfad.  Tfmeii  and  GaaBtfee,  Dee.  7, 1872. 

)8ee  efaapCer  on  Di^nUction  for  s  fiUJer  noUoe  of  these  points. 
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another  mode  of  transference  is  by  the  passage  into  the  atmosphere  of  disin->' 
tegrating  pus  cells  and  putnfying  organic  particles,  and  hence  the  great 
eltect  of  free  ventilation  in  military  ophthalmia  (Stromeyer),  and  in  erysipelas* 
and  hospital  gangrene.  In  both  these  diseases,  great  evaporation  from  the 
walls  or  floor  seems  in  some  way  to  aid  the  difliision,  either  by  giving  a  great 
degree  of  humidity,  or  in  some  other  way.  The  practice  of  frequently  wash- 
ing the  floors  of  hospitals  is  well  known  to  increase  the  chance  of  erysipelas. 
It  is  a  question  even  whether  we  shall  not  be  obliged  to  extend  this  view, 
and  to  believe  that  every  pus  or  epithelium  cell,  or  even  formless  organic  sub- 
stance, floating  in  the  air,  may,  if  it  find  a  proper  place  or  nidus  in  or  on 
which  it  can  be  received,  communicate  to  ite  own  action,  and  thus  act  as  a  true 
contagium. 

Sub-Sbction  n. — Gaseous  Matters. 

(a)  Carbonic  Acid, — The  normal  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  being  '4  volumes 
per  1000,  it  produces  fatal  results  when  the  amount  reaches  from  50  to  100 
per  1000  volumes ;  and  at  an  amount  much  below  this,  15  to  20  per  1000,  it 
produces,  in  some  persons  at  any  rate,  severe  headache.  Other  persons  can 
inhale,  for  a  brief  period,  considerable  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  without 
injury  ;t  and  animals  can  be  kept  for  a  long  time  in  an  atmosphere  highly 
charged  with  it,  provided  the  amount  of  oxygen  be  also  increased.  In  the 
air  of  respiration,  headache  and  vertigo  are  produced  when  the  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  is  not  more  than  1  '5  to  3  volumes  per  1000 ;  but  then  oi^ganic 
matters,  and  possibly  other  gases,  are  present  in  the  air,  and  the  amount  of 
oxygen  is  also  lessened.  Well-sinkers,  when  not  actually  disabled  from  con- 
tinuing their  work  by  carbonic  acid,  are  often  affected  by  headache,  sickness, 
and  loss  of  appetite;  but  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  has  never  been 
determined. 

The  effect  of  constantly  breathing  an  atmosphere  containing  an  excess  of 
carbonic  acid  (up  to  1  or  1*5  per  1000  volumes)  is  not  yet  perfectly  known. 
Dr  Angus  Smith  J  has  attempted  to  determine  the  effect  of  carbonic  acid  per  «p, 
the  influence  of  the  organic  matter  of  respiration  being  eliminated.  He  found 
that  30  volumes  per  1000  caused  great  feebleness  of  the  circulation,  with  usual 
slowness  of  the  heart's  action ;  the  respirations  were,  on  the  contrary,  quickened, 
but  were  sometimes  gasping.  These  effects  lessened  when  the  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  was  smaller,  but  were  perceptible  when  the  amount  was  as  low  as 
1  volume  per  1000 — an  amount  often  exceeded  in  dwelling-houses.  At  the 
same  time,  this  is  not  the  case  always,  for  in  the  air  of  a  soda-water  manu- 
factory, where  the  carbonic  acid  was  2  per  1000,  Smith  found  no  discomfort 
to  be  produced.  The  effects  noticed  by  Smith  have  not  been  observed  in  ex- 
periments on  animals  (by  Demarquay,  W.  Miiller,  and  Eulenberg),§  nor  in 
other  cases  in  men,  as  in  the  bath  at  Oeynhausen,  where  no  effect  is  produced 
by  the  air  of  the  room  in  which  the  bathers  remain  for  30  to  60  minutes,  although 
it  contains  a  large  percentage  of  carbonic  acid.  It  has  been  supposed  that  lung 
diseases,  especially  phthisis,  are  produced  by  carbonic  acid  ;  but  as  this  opinion 
has  been  drawn  merely  from  the  effects  of  the  air  of  respiration,  which  is 
otherwise  vitiated,  it  cannot  be  considered  to  stand  on  any  sure  basis.  Hirt 
finds  no  symptoms  of  chronic  poisoning  by  COg,  even  in  trades  where  acute 
poisoning  occasionally  occurs.  || 


•  See  my  Reports  on  St  Mary's  Hospital,  foe.  cU.   (F.  de  C.) 

f  It  is  stated  that  Sir  R.  Christison  has  employed  air  containing  20  i>er  cent,  of  carbonic  acid 
as  nn  ansBsthetic.   (Taylor's  Jurisprudence,  1865,  p.  713.) 
t  Air  and  Rain,  p.  209,  et,  sea,  §  Quoted  by  Roth  and  Lex.,  op.  ci<.  p.  176. 

Jj/Die  Knuikbeiten  der  Arb«iter,  Ente  AbUuUung,  ^  TheU,  1873, 
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The  pTeaence  of  a  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  may  lessen  the 
elimination  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs,  and  thus  retain  the  gas  in  the 
bloody  and  in  time  possibly  produce  serious  alterations  in  nutrition. 

(6)  Carbonie  Oxide, — Of  the  immense  effect  of  carbonic  oxide,  there  is  no 
doubt  Less  than  one-half  per  cent  has  produced  poisonous  symptoms,  and 
more  than  one  per  cent  is  rapidly  fatal  to  animals.  It  appears  from  £emard'sy 
and  from  Lothar  Meyer's  observations,*  that  the  carbonic  oxide,  volume  for 
volume,  completely  replaces  the  oxygen  in  the  blood,  and  cannot  be  again  dis- 
placed by  oxygen,  so  that  the  person  dies  asphyxiated ;  but  Pokrowsky  has 
ahownf  that  the  carbonic  oxide  may  gradually  be  converted  into  carbonic  acid, 
and  be  in  that  way  got  rid  of.  It  seems,  in  fact,  as  Hoppe-Seyler  conjectured, 
to  completely  paralyse,  so  to  speak,  the  red  particles,  so  that  they  cannot  any 
longer  be  the  carriers  of  oxygen.  The  observations  of  Dr  IGebert  show  that, 
in  addition  to  loss  of  consciousness  and  destruction  of  reflex  action,  the  car- 
bonic oxide  causes  complete  atony  of  the  vessels,  diminution  of  the  vascular 
pressure,  and  slowness  of  circulation,  and  finally,  paralysis  of  the  heart  A 
?eiy  rapid  parenchymatous  degeneration  takes  place  in  the  heart  and  muscles 
generally,  and  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys.  Hirt  §  says  that  at  high 
temperatures  (25*  -  32°  cent  =  77"*  -  90"*  Fahr.)  carbonic  oxide  produces  con- 
mlsions,  but  not  at  low  temperatures  (8°  -  12"  cent  =  46°  -  53**  Fahr,). 

(c)  Sulphurefled  Hydrogen. — The  evidence  with  regard  to  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  contradictory.  While  dogs  and  horses  are  affected  by  compar- 
atively small  quantities  (1*25  and  4  volumes  per  1000  volumes  of  air),  and 
suffer  from  purging  and  rapid  prostration,  men  can  breathe  a  larger  quantity. 
Parent-Duch&telet  inhaled  an  atmosphere  containing  29  volumes  per  1000  for 
some  short  time.|| 

When  inhaled  in  smaller  quantities,  and  more  continuously,  it  has  appeared 
in  some  cases  harmless,  in  others  hurtf  uL  Thackrah,  in  his  inquiries,  could 
trace  no  bad  effect  It  is  said  that  in  the  Bonnington  chemical-works,  where 
the  ammoniacal  liquor  from  the  Edinburgh  gas-works  is  converted  into  sulphate 
and  chloride  of  ammonium,  the  workmen  are  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  hydro- 
mlphate  of  ammonia,  and  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  to  such  an  extent  that  coins 
are  blackened ;  yet  no  special  malady  is  known  to  result  The  same  observa- 
tions have  been  made  at  the  Britannia  metal -works,  where  a  superficial  deposit 
of  sulphuret  is  decomposed  with  acids, 

HirtIT  has  no  doubt  of  the  occurrence  of  chronic  poison  among  men  who  work 
among  large  quantities  of  the  gas.  The  symptoms  are  cliiefly  weaknesp, 
depression,  peifect  anorexia,  slow  puke,  furred  tongue,  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth  pale,  as  ia  also  the  face.  Sometimes  there  is  furunculoid  erup- 
tion in  different  parts  of  the  body.  In  some  cases  there  are  vertigo,  headache, 
nansea^  diarrhoea,  emaciation,  and  head  symptoms,  "  like  a  case  of  very  slow- 
mnning  typhus."  He  notices  differences  of  susceptibility,  which  is  also 
lometimes  increased  with  custom. 

So  huge  a  quantity  of  SH^  is  given  out  from  some  of  the  salt  marshes  at 
Siqgapore,  that  slips  of  paper  moistened  in  acetate  of  lead  are  blackened  in 
the  open  air,  yet^  not  only  is  no  bad  effect  found  to  ensue,  but  Dr  Little  has 

*  De  Sanguine  Oxrdo  Carbonico  Infecto,  1858.    Reviewed  in  Virchow's  Archiv,  band  xv. 
9.  ML   Bee  also  Letheby,  Chemical  News,  April  1862. 
f  Viichow'a  Archiv,  band  xxx.  p.  525  (1864). 
1  Ibid,  band  xzzii.  p.  450  (1865). 

R  Oa  doge,  Herbert  Barker  found  a  lai^ger  quantity  necessary  than  that  stated  above :  viz. 
4-9  per  1000  is  mpiclly  fatal ;  2-06  iter  1000  may  be  fatal ;  but  '5  per  1000  may  produce  teriou4 
i/Mptone. 
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even  ooigectared  (on  very  disputable  grounda,  however,)  that  the  SHj  may 
neutralise  the  marsh  miasma. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  worst  marshes  in  Italy  are  these  in  which 
BHj  exists  in  large  quantity  in  the  air,  and,  in  direct  opposition  to  Little,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  highly  poisonous  action  of  the  marsh  gas  is  partly 
owing  to  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Again,  in  the  making  of  the  Thames 
Tunnel,  the  men  were  exposed  to  SHo,  which  was  formed  from  the  decom- 
position of  iron  pyrites ;  after  a  time  they  became  feeble,  lost  their  appetites, 
and  finally  passed  into  a  state  of  great  prostration  and  anicmia.  JN^or,  as  far 
as  is  known,  was  there  anything  to  account  for  this  except  the  presence  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.* 

Dr  Josephson  and  Eawitzf  have  also  investigated  in  mines  effects  produced 
apparently  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  two  forms  of  disease  are  produced — 
pure  narcotic,  and  convulsive  and  tetanic  symptoms.  In  the  first  case,  the 
men  became  pale,  the  extremities  got  cold.  There  was  headache,  vertigo,  a 
small  weak  pulse,  sweating,  and  great  loss  of  strength.  On  this,  spasms  and 
tremblings  sometimes  followed,  and  even  tetanus.  These  symptoms  were 
acute,  and  not,  as  in  the  Thames  Tunnel  case  clironic.  When  these  attacks 
occurred,  the  temperature  was  high  and  the  air  stagnant 

The  obversations  of  Clemens,  also,  on  the  development  of  boils  from  the 
passage  of  SHj  into  the  drinking  water  from  the  air,  if  not  convincing,  cannot 
be  overlooked.    (See  page  55,  t) 

The  symptoms  produced  by  ammonium  sulphide  in  dogs  are  said,  by 
Herbert  Barker,§  to  differ  from  those  of  SHj.  There  is  vomiting  without 
purging,  quickened  pidse,  and  heat  of  skin,  followed  by  coldness  and  rapid 
sinking.  When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ammonium  sulphide,  dissolved  in 
water,  are  injected  into  the  blood,  ||  they,  and  especially  SHj,  produce  the 
same  symptoms  as  the  injection  of  non-corpuscular  putrid  fluids,  viz.,  profuse 
diarrha^al  evacuations,  with  sometimes  marked  choleraic  symptoms  and 
decided  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  the  body,  congestions  of  the  lungs, 
liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  irritation  of  the  spine,  and  opisthotonos.  But)  in 
this  case,  a  much  lui'ger  quantity  will  be  introduced  than  by  inhalation 
through  the  lungs. 

(d)  Carhuretted  Hydrogen, — A  laige  quantity  of  carburetted  hydrogen  can 
be  breathed  for  a  short  time ;  as  much,  perhaps,  as  200  to  300  volumes  per 
1000.  Above  this  amount  it  produces  symptoms  of  poisoning,  headache, 
vomiting,  convulsions,  stertor,  dilated  pupi^  &c. 

Breathed  in  small  quantities,  as  it  constantly  is  by  some  miners,  it  has  not 
been  shown  to  produce  any  bad  effects ;  but  there,  as  in  so  many  other  cases, 
it  is  to  be  wished  that  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  point  were  made. 
Without  producing  any  marked  disease,  it  may  yet  act  injuriously  on  the 
health.    Hirt  says  that  cases  of  chronic  poisoning  are  not  uncommon. 

(e)  Ammoniacal  Vapours, — An  irritating  effect  on  the  conjunctiva  seems 
to  be  the  most  marked  effect  of  the  presence  of  these  vapours.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  evidence  showing  any  other  effect  on  the  healtL  (See  Schloes- 
ing,  Comptes  Eendus,  1875,  vols,  L  and  II.) 

(/)  SidphurotiS  Add  Oas. — The  bleachers  in  cotton  and  worsted  manu- 
factories, and  storers  of  woollen  articles,  are  exposed  to  this  gas,  the  amount 

•  Taylors's  Med.  Jurisp.  1865,  p.  727. 

f  Schmidt's  Jahr.  band  ex.  p.  334,  and  band  cxrii.  p.  85. 

X  I  notice,  in  the  account  of  the  new  Laboratory  at  Leipzig,  that  Kolbe  has  made  a  special 
arrangement  for  the  snpply  of  SH,  from  gasometers,  as  the  custom  of  each  man  makine  the  gas 
kimself  evolves  so  mucn  that  the  health  of  aU  who  are  working  in  the  room  suffers.  (Das  Neoe 
Chem.  Lab.  von  Univ.  Leipzig,  p.  20.) 

^  On  MaUria  and  Miasmata,  p.  212.  U  Weber,  Syd.  Soc.  Year-Book  for        p.  227. 
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of  wliich  in  the  atmosphere  is,  however,  unknown.  The  men  suffer  from 
bronchitia,  and  are  frequently  sallow  and  ansemic* 

VThen  sulphurous  acid  is  evolved  in  the  open  air,  and  therefore  at  once 
largely  diluted,  as  in  copper  smelting,  it  does  not  appear  to  produce  any  bad 
effects  in  men,  though  horn  being  waished  down  with  rain,  it  affects  herbage, 
aod,  through  the  herbage,  catUe,  causing  affections  of  the  bones,  falling  oil'  of 
the  hair,  and  emaciation. 

iff)  Hydrochloric  Acid  Vapours  in  large  quantities  are  very  irritating  to 
the  lungs ;  when  poured  out  into  the  air,  as  was  formerly  the  case  in  the 
alkali  manufactures,  they  are  so  diluted  as  apparently  to  produce  no  effect  on 
men,  but  they  completely  destroy  vegetation.  In  some  processes  for  making 
sleel,  hydrochloric,  sulphurous  and  nitrous  acids,  and  chlorine  are  all  given 
oat,  and  cause  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  destruction  of  lung  tissue,  as  well 
as  eye  disease&f 

(A)  Carbon  Bi^lphide. — In  certain  processes  in  the  manufacture  of 
vulcanised  india-rubber  a  noxious  gas  is  given  off,  supposed  to  bo  the  vapour  of 
carbon  bisulphide.  It  produces  headache,  giddiness,  pains  in  the  limbs, 
formication,  sleeplessness,  nervous  depression,  and  complete  loss  of  a])i)etite. 
Sometimes  there  is  deafness,  dyspnoua,  cough,  febrile  attacks,  and  sometimes 
e?en  amaurosis  and  paraplegia  (Delpech).  The  effects  seem  due  to  a  direct 
anesthetic  effect  on  tiie  nervous  tissue. 

ScB^ECTioir  IIL — ^Effeot  of  Ant  Impure  from  several  Substances 

ALWAYS  CO-EXISTINO. 

The  examination  of  the  effects  of  individual  gases,  however  important,  can 
never  teach  us  the  results  which  may  be  produced  by  breathing  air  rendered 
fobl  by  a  mixture  of  impurities.  The  composite  effect  may  possibly  bo  very 
different  from  what  woidd  have  been  anticipated  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
action  of  the  isolated  substances. 

(a)  Air  rendered  Impure  by  Respiration  (see  page  102).  The  effect  of  the 
foetid  air  containing  organic  matter,  excess  of  water  and  carbonic  acid,  pro- 
duced by  respiration,  is  very  marked  upon  many  people ;  heaviness,  headache, 
inertness,  and  in  some  cases  nausea,  are  produced.  From  experiments  on 
inimals  in  which  the  carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapour  were  removed,  and 
oiganic  matter  alone  left,  Gavarret  and  Hammond  have  found  that  the  organic 
matter  is  highly  poisonous.  Hammond  found  that  a  mouse  died  in  forty- 
five  minutes,  and  I  have  known  cases  in  which  the  inhalation  of  such  an 
atmosphere  for  three  or  four  hours  produced  in  men  decided  febrile  symptoms 
(increased  temperature,  quickened  pulse,  furred  tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
thnstX  for  even  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  sul:^equently. 

When  the  air  is  rendered  still  more  impure  than  this,  it  is  ra])idly  fatal,  as 
in  the  cases  of  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta;  of  the  ])rison  in  which 
300  Austrian  prisoners  were  put  after  the  battle  of  Austcrlitz  (when  260  died 
Jfxj  rapidly)  ;  and  of  the  steamer  Londonderry.  The  poisonous  agencies  are 
jaofaably  the  oiganic  matter  and  the  deficient  oxygen,  as  the  symptoms  are 
not  those  of  pure  asphyxia.  If  the  persons  survive,  a  febrile  condition  is  loft 
behind,  which  lasts  three  or  four  days,  or  there  are  other  evidences  of  affected 
nntntioii,  such  as  boils,  &a 

When  air  more  moderately  vitiated  by  respiration  is  breathed  for  a  longer 


*  Oa  the  other  hand,  penoni  living  in  Tolcanic  countries  have  sometimes  a  notion  that  the 
fmm  oi  aalpharavis  acid  are  good  for  the  health ;  I  have  been  told  bo  by  people  in  the  neij$h- 
bovhoodofTafavinik  (F.deC.) 

t  Jcfdaa— Ganatatt's  Jahmb.  for  1868,  band  vii.  p.  76. 
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period,  and  more  continuousl  j,  its  effects  become  complicated  with  tboee  oi 
other  conditions.  Usually  a  person  who  is  compelled  to  breathe  such 
an  atmosphere  is  at  the  same  time  sedentary,  and,  perhaps,  remains  in  a  con- 
strained position  for  several  hours,  or  possibly  is  also  under-fed  or  intemperate. 
But  allowing  the  fullest  effect  to  all  other  agencies,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
breathing  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  respiration  has  a  most  iigurious  effect  an 
the  health.*  Persons  soon  become  pale,  and  partially  lose  their  appetite,  and 
after  a  time  decline  in  muscular  strength  and  spirits,  t  The  aeration  and 
nutrition  of  the  blood  seem  to  be  interfered  with,  and  the  general  tone  of  the 
system  falls  below  par.  Of  special  diseases  it  appears  pretty  dear  thai 
pulmonary  affections  are  more  common. 

Such  persons  do  certainly  appear  to  furnish  a  most  undue  percentage  ol 
phthisical  cases ;  that  is,  of  destructive  lung-tissue  disease  of  some  kind.  The 
production  of  phthisis  from  impure  air  (aided  most  potently,  as  it  often  is,  by 
coincident  conditions  of  want  of  exercise,  want  of  good  food,  and  excessive 
work)  is  no  new  doctrine.  |  Baudelocque  long  ago  asserted  that  impure  air  ii 
the  great  cause  of  scrofula  (phthisiB),  and  that  hereditary  predisposition, 
syphilis,  uncleanness,  want  of  clothing,  bad  food,  cold  and  humid  air,  are  bj 
themsolves  non-effective.  Carmichael,  in  his  work  on  scrofula  (1810),  givei 
some  most  striking  instances,  where  impure  air,  bad  diet,  and  deficient  exev< 
cise  concurred  together  to  produce  a  most  formidable  mortality  from  phthisii. 
In  one  instance,  in  the  Dublin  House  of  Industry,  where  scrofula  waa 
formerly  so  common  as  to  be  thought  contagious,  there  were  in  one  ward  60 
feet  long  and  18  feet  broad  (height  not  given),  38  beds,  each  containing  foui 
children ;  the  atmosphere  was  so  bad  that  in  the  morning  the  air  of  the  ward 
was  unendurable.  In  some  of  the  schools  examined  by  Carmichael,  the  diet 
was  excellent,  and  the  only  causes  for  the  excessive  phthisis  were  the  foul  ail 
and  want  of  exercise.  This  was  the  case  also  in  the  house  and  schod 
examined  by  Neil  Amott  in  1832.  Lepelletier  (Traits  Cbmplet  de  la  Maladic 
Scrophuleuse)  also  records  some  good  evidence.  Professor  Alison,  oi 
Edinburgh,  and  Sir  James  Clark,  in  his  invaluable  work,  lay  great  stress  oi 
it  Neil  Arnot,  Toynbee,  Guy,  and  others,  brought  forward  some  striking 
examples  before  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission  (First  Report^  1844,  vol 
L  pp.  62,  60,  69,  79,  &c.).  Dr  Henry  MacCormac  has  insisted  with  gieal 
cogency  on  this  mode  of  origin  of  phthisis ;  and  Dr  Greenhow,  in  his  "  Repoil 
on  the  Health  of  the  People  of  England,"  also  enumerates  this  cause  ai 
occupying  a  prominent  place.  § 

In  prisons,  the  great  mortality  which  formerly  occurred  from  phthisiB,  u 
for  example  at  MUlbank  (Baly),  seemed  to  be  owing  to  bad  air,  conjoinec 
with  inferior  diet  and  moral  depression. 

Two  Austrian  prisons,  in  which  the  diet  and  mode  of  life  were,  it  ii 
believed,  essentially  the  same,  offer  the  following  contrast : — 


*  See,  among  a  nnmber  of  other  instances,  Guy's  evidence  before  the  Health  of  Towns  Com 
mission,  vol.  I  p.  89,  et  seq.,  and  S.  Smith,  ibid.  p.  87,  el  aeq. 
+  See  Wilson  s  Observations  on  Prisoners,  already  cited,  page  103. 

^The  following  statistics  (Ransom,  Sanitary  Record,  vol.  vi.)  are  instmctive:  Death-rat 
from  diseases  of  tne  respiratory  organs  for  all  England,  8*54  (1865-76),  for  Salford  5*12  ;  fo 
registration  district  of  Msnchester,  6*10 ;  for  township  of  Manchester  in  1874,  7*7  ;  for  Wett 
niorelaiid  (one  of  the  healthiest  counties)  2' 27  ;  for  North  Wales,  2*51.  For  diagrams  showinj 
the  effects  of  aggregation  of  population  on  the  ratio  of  respiratory  diseases,  see  my  Lectara 
on  State  Medicine,  table  v.  p.  48  (F.  de  C.) 

§  The  observations  of  the  development  of  what  are  apparently  tubercular  lesions  from  tfa* 
circulation  in  the  blood  of  pus  or  septic  matter  derived  from  inoculation  in  guinea  pigs, 
Burdon-Sanderson  i^nd  Wilson  Fox,  seem  to  give  support  to  the  conjecture,  that  in  these  caaa 
of  tubercle  from  foul  air,  some  corpuscular  substances  may  be  drawn  into,  and  set  up  diaeaai 
of,  the  lungs. 
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(rison  of  Leopoldstadt^  at  Yieima,  which  was  veiy  badly  ventilated, 
in  the  yean  18d4r-1847, 378  prisoners  out  of  4280,  or  86  per  1000, 
88  no  less  than  220,  or  51*4  per  1000,  died  from  phthisis;  there 
SB  than  42  cases  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis, 
veil-ventilated  House  of  Correction  in  the  same  city,  there  were  in 
[1850-1854)  3037  prisoners,  of  whom  43  died,  or  14  per  1000,  and 
4,  or  7*9  per  1000,  died  of  phthisis.  The  comparative  length  of 
18  not  given,  but  no  correction  on  this  ground,  if  needed,  could 
*  this  discrepancy.  The  great  prevalence  of  phthisiB  in  some  of  the 
Is  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  the  same  cause,  combined  with 
\  diet 

f  well-known  fact  of  the  great  prevalence  of  phthisis  in  most  of  the 
armies  (French,  Prussian,  Kussian,  Belgian,  and  English)  can 
)  accounted  for  in  any  other  way  than  by  supposing  the  vitiated 
B  of  the  barrack-room  to  be  chiefly  in  fault  This  is  the  conclusion 
he  Sanitary  Commissioners  for  the  army  came  in  ^their  celebrated 
nd  if  we  must  also  attribute  some  influence  to  the  pressure  of 
ccoutrements,  and  to  the  great  prevalence  of  syphilis,  still  it  can 
doubted  that  the  chief  cause  of  phthisis  among  soldiers  has  to  be 
lewhere  else,  when  we  see  that  with  very  different  duties,  a  variable 
syphilis,  and  altered  diet^  a  great  amount  of  phthisis  has  prevailed 
t  varied  stations  of  the  army,  and  in  the  most  beautiful  climates ; 
ar,  Malta,  Ionia,  Jamaica,  Tiinidad,  Bermuda,  &c.  (see  history  of 
)ns),  in  all  which  places  the  only  common  condition  was  the  vitiated 
8  which  our  barrack  system  everywhere  produced.  And,  as  if  to 
argument^  there  has  been  of  late  years  a  most  decided  decline  in 
cases  in  these  stations,  while  the  only  circumstance  which  has 
Anged  in  the  time  has  been  the  condition  of  the  air.  So  also  the 
Bij  amount  of  consumption  which  has  prevailed  among  the  men  of 
and  Merchant  Navies,  and  which,  in  some  men-of-war,  has  amounted 
ble  epidemic,  is  in  all  probability  attributable  to  the  faulty  ventila- 

iths  from  phthisis  in  the  Eoyal  Navy  averaged  (3  years)  2*6  per 
rength,  and  the  invaliding  3*9  per  1000.  The  amount  of  consump- 
f  all  lung  diseases  was  remarkably  different  in  the  different  ships, 
rences  have  received  the  strongest  corroboration  from  the  outbreak 
disease  leading  to  the  destruction  of  lung  tissue  in  several  of  the 
16  Mediterranean  station  in  1860.  Dr  Bryson  traces  this  clearly  to 
ioTk  of  the  air,  and  notices  that  in  several  cases  the  disease  appeared 
igated  from  person  to  person.!  ^  inferred  that  pus  cells 

iy  thrown  off  during  coughing,  and,  floating  through  the  air,  were 
tto  the  lungs  of  other  persons. 

dnction  of  phthisis  in  animals  confirms  this  view.  The  case  of  the 
n  the  zoological  gardens,  narrated  by  Dr  Amott^  is  a  striking 
Cows  in  close  stables  frequently  die  from  phthisis,  or  at  any  rate 
itroctive  lung  disease  (not  apparently  pleuro-pneumonia) ;  while 
D  in  the  worst  stables  have  more  free  air,  and  get  a  greater  amount 

are  little  subject  to  phthisis.  But  not  only  phthisis  may  reason- 
Dsidered  to  have  one  of  its  modes  of  origin  in  the  breathing  an 

contaminated  by  respiration,  but  other  lung  diseases,  bronchitis 


t  Bmrte  on  the  Health  of  the  Navy,  and  especially  Gavin  MUroy's  pamphlet  on 
teBoyal  Navy,  1S62,  pp.  44  and  54. 
|||0  J^pideiD.  Boc  roL  U.  p.  142, 
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and  pneumonia,  appear  also  to  be  more  common  in  such  circumstances.  Both 
among  seamen  and  civilians  working  in  confined  close  rooms,  who  are  othe^ 
wise  so  differently  circumstanced,  we  find  an  excess  of  the  acute  lung  affec- 
tions. The  only  circumstance  which  is  common  to  the  two  classes  is  the  < 
impure  atmosphere.  (Compare  especially  Gavin  Milroy  and  Greenhow.) 
The  favourite  belief  that  these  diseases  are  caused  by  transitions  of  tempera- 
ture and  exposure  to  weather,  has  been  carried  too  far. 

In  addition  to  a  general  impaired  state  of  health,  arising,  probably,  from 
faulty  aeration  of  the  blood,  and  to  phthisis  and  other  lung  affections  which 
may  reasonably  be  believed  to  have  their  origin  in  the  constant  breathing  of 
air  vitiated  by  the  organic  vapours  and  particles  arising  from  the  person,  it  i 
has  long  been  considered,  and  apparently  quite  correctly,  that  such  an  atmo- 
sphere causes  a  more  rapid  spread  of  several  specific  diseases,  especially  typhus 
exanthematicus,  plague,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  measles.  This  may  arise 
in  several  ways ;  the  specific  poison  may  simply  accumulate  in  the  air  so 
imperfectly  changed,  or  it  may  grow  in  it  (for  though  there  may  be  an 
analogical  argument  against  such  a  process,  it  has  never  been  disproved,  and 
is  evidently  not  impossible) ;  or  the  vitiated  atmosphere  may  simply  render 
the  body  less  resisting  or  more  predisposed. 

{b)  Air  rendered  Impure  by  Exhalations  from  the  Sick. — ^The  air  of  a  sick 
ward,  Qpntaining  as  it  does  an  immense  quantity  of  organic  matter,  is  well 
known  to  be  most  injurious.  The  severity  of  many  diseases  is  increased,  and 
convalescence  is  greatly  prolonged.  This  appears  to  hold  true  of  all  diseases, 
but  especially  of  the  febrile.  At  a  certain  point  of  impurity,  erysipelas  and 
hospital  gangrene  appear.  The  occurrence  of  either  disease  is,  in  fact^  a  con- 
demnation of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  ward.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
hospital  gangrene  is  a  precursor  of  exanthematic  typhus,*  but  probably  the 
introduction  at  a  particular  time  of  the  specific  poison  of  typhus  was  a  mere 
coincidence.  But,  doubtless,  the  same  foul  state  of  the  air  which  aids  the 
spread  of  the  one  disease  would  aid  also  that  of  the  other. 

When  hospital  gangrene  has  appeared,  it  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult 
to  get  rid  of  it  Hammondf  states  that  in  a  ward  of  the  New  York  City 
Hospital,  where  hospital  gangrene  had  appeared,  removal  of  the  furniture  and 
patients  did  not  prevent  fresh  patients  being  attacked.  Closing  the  ward  for 
some  time  and  whitewashing  had  no  effect  The  plastering  was  then 
removed,  and  fresh  plaster  applied,  but  still  cases  recurred.  At  last  the  entire 
walla  were  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  and  then  no  more  cases  occurred. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  by  the  freest  ventilation,  t.^.,  by  treating  men  in 
tents  or  in  the  open  air,  hospital  gangrene  can  be  entirely  avoided.  %  The 
occurrence  of  hospital  gangrene  in  a  tent  is  a  matter  of  the  rarest  occurrence. 

(c)  Air  rendered  Impure  by  Combustion. — Of  the  products  of  combustion 
which  pass  into  the  general  atmosphere  (see  page  105),  the  carbonic  acid  and 
carbonic  oxide  are  so  largely  and  speedily  diluted  that  it  is  not  likely  they 
can  have  any  influence  on  health.  The  particles  of  carbon  and  tarry  matter, 
and  the  sulphurous  acid,  must  be  the  active  agents  if  any  injury  results.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  molecular  carbon  and  sulphurous  acid,  instead  of  being 
injurious,  may  even  be  useful  as  disinfectants,  and  we  might  a  priori  conclude 
that  to  a  certain  extent  f^ey  must  so  act^  but  certainly  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  smoky  air  of  our  cities,  or  of  our  colliery  districts,  is  freer  from  the 


*  See  Ouillemin,  BecueU  de  Mtoioires  de  Med.  Ch.  and  Phann.  Militaiies,  No.  159.  1874. 
t  On  Hvgiene,  p.  172. 

t  Bee  Chapter  on  HoepitalSy  and  Professor  J1ingken*s  Address  on  Pysdmia  in  the  Sydenham 
Societj  Year-Book  for  1862,  p.  213,  and  Report  on  Hygiene,  by  the  Author,  in  the  Anny 
MedicAl  Report  for  1862  (voL  iv.) 
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poisons  of  the  specific  diseases  than  the  air  of  other  places.  It  has  been  sup- 
poeed,  indeed,  that  the  air  of  large  cities  is  particularly  antagonistic  to 
malaria,  but  there  are  probably  other  causes  acting  hcra  The  solid  particles 
of  carbon,  and  the  sulphurous  acid  gas,  may,  on  the  other  hand,  have  injurious 
effects.  It  is  not  right  to  ignore  the  mechanical  eifect  of  the  line  powder  of 
coal  so  constantly  drawn  into  the  lungs,  and  even  the  possibility  of  irritation 
of  the  lungs  from  sulphurous  acid.  Certain  it  is,  that  persons  with  bronchitis 
and  emphysema  often  feel  at  once  the  entrance  into  the  London  atmosphere  ; 
and  individual  experience  will,  I  believe,  lead  to  the  opinion  that  such  an 
atmosphere  has  some  effect  in  originating  attacks  of  bronchitis,  and  in  delay- 
ing recovery.  But  statistical  evidence  of  the  effect  of  smoky  town  atmo- 
spheres in  producing  lung  affections  on  a  large  scale  cannot  be  given,  so  many 
are  the  other  conditions  which  complicate  the  problem. 

The  effect  of  breathing  the  products  of  combustion,  of  gas  especially,  is 
more  easily  determined.  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  contamination  of 
the  air,  many  persons  at  once  suffer  from  headache,  heaviness,  and  oppres- 
sion. 

Bronchitic  affections  are  frequently  produced,  which  are  often  attri])uted  to 
the  change  from  the  hot  room  to  the  cold  air,  but  are  really  probably  owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  impure  air  of  the  room  on  the  lungs. 

The  effects  of  constantly  inhaling  the  products  of  gas  combustion  may  be 
seen  in  the  case  of  workmen  whose  shops  are  dark,  and  who  are  com|)elled  to 
bum  gas  during  a  large  part  of  the  day ;  the  pallor,  or  even  anaemia  and 
general  want  of  tone  which  such  men  show,  is  owing  to  the  constant  inhala- 
tion of  an  atmosphere  so  impure. 

(d)  Air  rendered  Impure  by  the  Gas  and  Effluvia  from  Seieers  orul  Hou^ 
Drains. — Cases  of  asphyxia  from  sidphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  carbonic  acid,  and  nitrogen  (or  possibly  rapid  poisoning  from 
otj^ic  vapours),  occasionally  occur  both  in  sewers  and  from  the  opming  of 
old  cesspools.  In  a  case  at  Clapham,  the  clearing  out  of  a  privy  produced  in 
twenty-three  children  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  headache,  and  great 
prostration,  and  convulsive  twitchings  of  the  muscles.  Two  died  in  twenty- 
fonr  hours.    ("  Health  of  Towns  Report,"  vol  L  p.  139.) 

These  are  instances  of  me])hitic  poisoning  in  an  intense  degree ;  but  when 
men  have  breathed  the  air  of  a  newly  opened  drain  in  much  smaller  amounts, 
marked  effects  are  sometimes  produced;  languor  and  loss  of  a])petite  aru 
foUowed  by  vomiting,  diarrhcea,  colic,  and  prostration.  The  effluvia  which 
hire  produced  these  symptoms  are  usually  those  arising  from  a  drain  which 
btt  been  blocked  for  some  tima  ^Vhen  the  air  of  sewers  pencjtr.ittjs  into 
hooMS,  and  especially  into  the  bed-rooms,  it  certainly  causes  a  greatly 
impaired  state  of  health,  especially  in  children.  They  lose  appetite,  lx.*como 
pale  and  languid,  and  suffer  from  diarrhcxia ;  older  pjrsons  sailor  from 
betdaches^  malaise,  and  feverishnesss ;  there  is  often  some  degree  of  anit'inia, 
ind  it  is  clear  that  the  process  of  aeration  of  the  blood  is  not  perfectly  carried 
on.* 

In  some  cases  I  have  known  decided  febrile  attacks  lasting  three  or  four 
iijBf  and  attended  with  great  headache  and  anorexia.  Houses  into  which 
there  has  been  a  continued  escai)e  of  sewer  air  have  bevn  so  notoriously 
nnbealthj  that  no  persons  would  live  in  them,  and  this  has  not  been  only 
bom  the  prevalence  of  fever,  but  from  other  diseases.  1  )r  Mara  ton  (lat(j  R  A.), 
in  his  excellent  paper  on  the  Fever  of  Malta,!  tells  us  that  when  typhoid  fever 

•  HfiHIi  of  Towns  Report   See  especially  the  evidence  of  lUgby,  vol.  i.  p.  151,  and  of 
Udk,  fol.  L  p.  11& 
fAmy  UA  Report  for  1861,  p.  4S6, 
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broke  out  at  the  ForC  of  Lascaris,  from  the  opening  of  a  drain,  other  affection 
VfQie  simultaneouBly  developed,  viz.,  ^'diarrhoea,  dysentery,  slight  pyrexii 
disorders,  and  diseases  of  the  primary  assimilative  organs."  A  dose  ezamini 
tion  and  analysis  of  the  affections  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  sewer  ai 
would  probably  much  enlaige  this  list ;  and  the  class  of  affections  resultin 
from  this  cause,  to  which  it  may  bo  difficult  to  assign  a  nosological  name,  wi 
be  found,  I  believe,  to  be  essentially  connected  with  derangement  of  tl) 
digestive  rather  than  with  the  pulmonary  system. 

Dr  Herbert  Barker*  has  attempted  to  submit  this  question  to  experimei 
by  conducting  the  air  of  a  cesspool  into  a  box  where  animals  were  confinec 
The  analysis  of  the  air  showed  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  sulphurette 
hydrogen,  and  ammonium  sulphide.  The  reaction  of  the  gas  was  usual! 
neutnd,  sometimes  alkaline.  The  gas  was  sometimes  offensive,  so  that  oigani 
vapours  were  probably  present ;  but  no  analysis  appears  to  have  been  mad 
on  this  point  Three  dogs  and  a  mouse  were  experimented  on ;  the  lattf 
was  let  down  over  the  cesspool,  and  died  on  the  fifth  day.  The  three  dof 
were  confined  in  the  box ;  they  all  suffered  from  vomiting,  purging,  and 
febrile  condition,  which,  Dr  Barker  says,  "resembled  the  milder  forms  ( 
continued  fever  common  to  the  dirty  and  ill-ventilated  homes  of  the  low 
classes  of  the  community."  But  the  effects  required  some  time,  and  muc 
gas  for  their  production.  Dr  Barker  attributes  the  results,  not  to  the  organ 
matter,  but  to  the  mixture  of  the  three  gases,  carbonic  acid,  sulphurette 
hydrogen,  and  sulphide  of  ammoniimi,  and  specially  to  the  latter  two. 

The  effect  on  the  men  who  work  in  sewers  which  are  not  blocked,  ( 
temporarily  impure  from  exceptional  disengagement  of  sulphuretted  hydrogc 
from  any  cause,  f  has  been  subject  to  much  debate.  The  air  in  many  sewe: 
in  London  is  not  very  impure ;  the  analyses  of  Letheby  and  Miller  hai 
shown  that  generally  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  is  very  little  in  excess  < 
that  in  the  external  air,  and  that  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  sulphurette 
hydrogen,  or  of  fcBtid  organic  effluvia.  The  air  in  the  house  drains  is  ofte; 
in  fact,  more  impure  than  that  of  the  main  sewers.  This  is  the  case  alao  j 
other  places,  and  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  numerous  openings  in  tl 
sewers,  from  the  porosity  of  the  walls,  from  the  continual  ventilation  produce 
by  the  air  being  drawn  into  houses,  and  from  the  amount  of  water  in  tl 
sewers  being  often  so  great^  and  its  flow  so  rapid,  as  to  materially  lessen  t] 
chances  of  generation  of  gas.  The  evidence  is,  on  the  whole,  opposed  to  tl 
view  that  sewer-men  suffer  in  health  in  consequence  of  their  occupatio: 
Thackrah  states {  that  sewer-men  are  not  subject  to  any  disease  (apart  fro 
asphyxia),  and  are  not  short-lived.  He  cites  no  evidence.  Parent-Duch&tele 
came,  on  the  whole,  to  the  same  conclusion  as  regards  the  sower-men  of  Pw 
in  1836.  He  says  that  there  are  some  men  so  affected  by  the  air  of  sewe 
that  they  can  never  work  in  them ;  but  those  who  can  remain  suffer  on! 
from  a  little  ophthalmia,  lumbago,  and  perhaps  sciatica.  They  considi 
otherwise  their  occupation  not  only  innocent,  but  as  favourable  to  healt 
The  only  fact  adverse  to  this  seemed  to  be  that  the  air  of  the  sewer  great 


*0n  Malaria  and  Miasmata,  1868,  p.  176,  etteq. 

t  Fatal  cases  have  occurred  both  in  London  and  Liverpool  sewers  from  the  rapid  evolatii 
of  8H^  either  from  gas  liquid,  or,  in  Liverixx)!.  from  the  action  of  acids  pas.siug  into  t 
Bewers,  and  meeting  with  sulphide  of  calcium  iu  the  refuse  derived  from  alkali  manufactork 

$The  Effects  of  Arts,  Trades,  and  Professions  on  Health,  1832,  p.  118. 

§  Hygiene  Publique,  vol.  L  p.  247  (1836).  The  conclusion  of  Parant-Dach&telet  m  ■ 
entirely  justified  by  his  evidence.  The  number  of  men  he  examined  was  small,  and  many 
them  had  been  employed  for  a  short  time  only  in  the  sewers ;  it  also  appeared  uiat  a  ooniraf 
able  Dumber  had  actually  suffered  from  biiioiis  and  cerebral  affections.  (See  the  foni 
editions  of  tbia  work.} 
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iggiavated  the  yeneieal  disease,  and  those  who  persisted  in  working  with 
dbeaae  on  them  inevitably  perished.  The  working  in  deep,  old  sewage 
matter  prodaced  an  eruption  on  the  parts  bathed  by  the  mud,  which  resembled 
itch  sometimes,  or  was  phlyctenoid  in  character. 

An  inquiry  lately  conducted  into  the  health  of  the  sewer-men  in  London 
did  not  detect  any  excess  of  disease  among  them,*  and  I  was  informed  that  in 
Liverpool  also  the  sewer-men  h&ve  good  health.  The  workmen  employed  at 
the  various  sewage  outfaUs,  and  who,  though  not  in  the  sewers,  breathe  the 
effluvia  arising  horn  the  settling  tanks,  do  not  find  it  an  unhealthy  oc- 
cupation. 

It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  that  at  present  the  workmen  connected  with 
furiy  ventilated  sewers  show  any  excess  of  disease ;  at  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  the  inquiry  has  not  been  very  rigorously  prosecuted,  and  that 
the  length  of  time  the  men  work  in  sewers,  their  average  yearly  mortality, 
diachaige  from  sickness,  loss  of  time  from  sickness,  and  the  effect  product 
on  their  expectation  of  life,  have  not  been  perfectly  determined. 

The  air  of  sewers  passing  into  houses  aggravates  most  decidedly  the  severity 
of  all  the  exanthemata — erysipelas,  hospital  gangrene,  and  puerperal  fever 
(Rigby);  and  it  has  probably  an  injurious  effect  on  all  discuses.  That 
pneumonia  may  be  produced  is  shown  by  the  case  of  the  East  Sheen 
School 

Two  special  diseases  have  been  supposed  to  arise  from  the  air  of  sewers  and 
fsecal  emanations,  viz.,  diarrhoea  and  typhoid  (enteric)  fever. 

With  regard  to  the  ])roduction  of  diarrhoea  from  faical  emanations,  it  would 
seem  that  the  autumnal  diarrh(ra  of  this  country  is  intimately  connected  with 
temperature,  t  and  usually  commences  when  the  thennometer  is  persistently 
above  60**,  and  when  there  is,  at  the  time,  a  scarcity  of  rain-falL  It  is  worst 
in  the  badly-sewered  districts,  and  is  least  in  well-drained  districts,  and  in  wet 
jem,  It  has  been  checked  in  London  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.  All  those 
points  seem  to  connect  it  with  fsccal  emanations  reaching  a  certain  rapidity  of 
evolution  in  consequence  of  high  temperature,  deficient  rain,  and  perha])s 
nbtive  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  connection 
between  this  disease  and  impure  water.  It  may  own  a  double  origin,  and  in 
a  dry  season  both  cases  may  be  in  operation. 

That  enteric  fever  may  arise  from  the  effluvia  from  sewers  is  a  doctrine  very 
generally  admitted  in  this  country,  and  is  supported  by  strong  evidence. 
There  are  several  cases  on  record  in  which  this  fever  has  constantly  prevailed 
11  houses  exposed  to  sewage  emanations,  either  from  bad  sewers  or  from  want 
of  them,  and  in  which  proper  sewerage  has  completely  removed  the  fever.  X 
Miny  oif  these  cases  occurred  before  the  water-carriage  of  typhoid  was  recog- 
msed,  bat  yet  the  connection  between  the  sewage  emanation  and  the  fever 
leem  undoubted. 

TbiB  evidence  is  supported  by  cases  in  which  the  opening  of  a  drain  has 


*  Tn  Tcfrrenoe  to  thin  point,  kowever,  a  writer  in  the  Lancet  (April  1872)  very  juRtly  pointefl 
oit  that  the  itatistica  are  very  imperfect,  in  taking  no  notice  of  men  who  have  been  diachaiiged 
or  who  have  died. 

t  RaaioiDe  aad  Vernon,  InfliWDee  of  Atmoeph.  Changes  on  Dis.  p.  3. 

$  la  Health  of  Towns  Reports  and  Evidence,  Mr  Simon's  Keportn,  Dr  Letheby's  Reports, 
Dr  Acli9d*s  Beporta  on  Feven  in  Agricultural  Districtn,  ana  the  Reports  of  the  Medical 
Oflevto  the  Pnrj  Conncil^  will  be  found  abundant  evidence  in  support  of  this  assertion. 
Nnr  ptorineial  tnwna  in  Ensland  could  give  similar  evidence,  as  Norwich.  (See  Dr 
WMkm't  Report,  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  Jan.  1862).  The  case  of  Calstock.  in 
DwoMUn^  may  be  also  noted.  It  used  to  be  always  liable  to  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever,  but 
Jtetke  dmlnagiB  of  the  place  the  fever  disappeared.  (Biistowe  in  Trans,  of  Epid.  Soc.  vol.  \. 
|L  ML)  Mnrdiieoo  has  not  onljr  adopted  this  view,  but  has  proposed  to  gvv«  Xeim 
^jfOugmle  Af«r"  to  typboid. 
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given  rise  to  decided  typhoid  fever,*  as  well  as  to  a  very  fatal  disease  (pro- 
bably severe  typhoid),  in  which  coma  is  a  marked  symptom.  So  also  in  some 
instances  (Windsor  and  Worthing)  f  the  spread  of  enteric  fever  has  evidently 
been  owing  to  the  conveyance  of  effluvia  into  houses  by  the  agency 
of  unventilated  sewers.  In  a  case  mentioned  to  me  by  a  friend,  an  outbreak 
of  enteric  fever  in  a  training-school  was  localised  in  certain  parts  of  the  school 
(whereas  the  drinking  water  was  common  to  all),  and  was  traced  to  imperfec- 
tion of  traps  in  those  parts  of  the  house  which  were  affected.  In  this  case 
the  drains  led  down  to  a  large  tank  at  some  distance,  and  at  a  much  lower 
level,  and  the  smell  of  the  effluvia  was  so  slight  that  at  first  it  was  not 
believed  that  the  drains  could  be  out  of  order.  A  very  good  case  is  given  by 
Surgeon  Page,^  of  the  6th  Dragoons,  in  his  description  of  an  outbreak  ot 
typhoid  fever  at  Newbridge,  following  discontinuance  of  the  use  (on  account 
of  repairs)  of  a  ventilating  shaft  for  the  sewers.  Sewer-gas  got  into 
the  barracks,  and  several  cases  (some  fatal)  of  typhoid  fever  occurred.  Other 
possible  causes  were  carefully  inquired  into  and  eliminated. §  These  two 
classes  of  fact  seem  decidedly  to  show  a  causal  connection  between  the  effluvia 
from  sewers  and  excreta  and  enteric  fever,  and  they  are  supported  by  the 
statistical  evidence  which  proves  that  the  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  stands 
in  a  close  relation  to  the  imperfection  with  which  sewage  matters  are  removed.|| 
The  army  statistics  give  excellent  instances  of  this,  and  the  evidence  produced 
by  Dr  Buchanan  of  the  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  before  and  after  sewerage 
of  a  town  is  to  the  same  effect H 

It  seems  difficult  not  to  admit  that  the  effluvia  from  the  sewers  will  produce 
typhoid,  and  yet  there  are  some  remarkable  facts  which  can  be  cited  on  the 
other  side. 

It  has  been  denied  by  Parent-Duch&telet  and  by  Guy**  that  typhoid  fever 
is  more  common  among  sewer-men  than  others,  and  late  inquiries  among  the 


*  Tbe  cases  of  Croydon,  Peckham,  Westminster,  Fleet  Lane.  Hammersmith,  and  Malta  are 
here  refeired  to.  See  Murchison  on  Fevers,  p.  436,  et  sea.  The  Hammersmith  case  is  one  men- 
tioned by  Babington  (British  Medical  Journal,  May  8,  1862).  The  case  at  Malta  is  mentioned 
by  Marston  (Army  Medical  Report  for  1861,  p.  486).  I  have  been  informed  of  a  similar  case ; 
and  it  was  also  affirmed  that  the  evacuations  of  some  patients  with  typhoid  fever  had  been 
received  two  years  before  into  the  drain.  Riecke  (Der  Krieffs  und  Frieden-Typhus,  1850,  p. 
51)  has  collected  many  cases ;  so  also  Gietl  (Die  Ursachen  des  Ent.  Typh.  in  Munich,  IMzl 
In  a  case  recorded  by  Dr  Buzsard  (Lancet,  Nov.  1868),  a  rain  water  pipe  communicating  with 
the  dischaive  pipe  of  a  closet  led  tne  effluna  into  the  house ;  seven  persons  out  of  forty  were 
attacked.  Dr  Orton  of  Newcastle-under-Lyne  has  recorded  an  outbreak  in  that  city  (Med. 
Times  and  Gazette,  April  1872),  arising  firom  sewer  gas  ;  no  case  of  typhoid  had  occurred  in 
the  town  for  some  time,  and  the  water  was  above  suspicion.  Dr  Fergus  of  Glasgow,  who  has 
paid  great  attention  to  the  conditions  of  water-closet  and  sink  pipes,  and  has  pointed  out  how 
rapirlTy  thev  decay  and  get  out  of  order,  has  noted  several  cases.  In  a  case  at  Preston,  recorded 
in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  Feb.  10,  1872,  the  gas  forced  back  in  a  drain  by  the  rise  of  a 
river,  into  which  the  drain  opened,  caused  typhoid  fever  in  several  persons.  In  Croydon, 
in  1866,  Buchanan  mentions  that  the  sewer  gases  were  forced  noisily  back  the  traps  of  water- 
closets  in  several  houses,  in  which  outbreaks  of  typhoid  occurred  a  few  days  afterwards. 

+  Ninth  Report  of  Medical  Officer  to  Privy  Council,  p.  44. 

J  Army  Med.  Report,  vol.  xv.  p.  301. 

§  An  outbreak  at  Kinsale,  apparently  due  to  sewer  effluvia,  is  narrated  by  Sui*geon-Ma|or 
Wallace,  Army  Med.  Reports,  voL  xviL  p.  65.  The  inquiry  seems  to  have  been  very  carefiuly 
made. 

II  The  Medical  Inspectors  of  the  Privy  Council  are  fully  alive  to  the  occasional  propagation 
of  typhoid  fever  by  water,  and  yet  the  doctrine  that  the  disease  can  be  conveyed  m  the  air  is 
firmly  held  by  them,  and  few  men  have  more  experience.  (See  Mr  Netten  Radclilfe's  Report  on 
Fever  at  Bnulford  in  1872.)  Greisinger  also  has  no  doubt,  from  a  large  experience,  of  the 
origin  of  typhoid  fever  in  this  way. 

1  Ninth  lleport  of  Medical  Officer  to  the  Privy  Council,  p.  44.  In  21  English  towni  the 
average  reduction  of  typhoid  mortality  after  sewage  was  45*4  per  cent.  In  many  of  the  towns 
an  improved  water  supply  was  introduced  at  the  same  time,  but  the  purification  of  the  air  br 
sewerage  and  cleanliness  has,  it  is  believed  by  Buchanan,  "  been  most  uniformly  foUoww 
br  a  fall  in  tbe  prevalence  of  typhoid." 
""'JonniAl  of  tbe  Statistical  Society,  1848. 
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s^wtT-nifii  of  London  seem  to  bear  out  the  assertion.  I>ut,  as  already  stated, 
the  air  of  London  sewers  is  really  tolerably  pure ;  and  some  of  the  men  may  be 
protected  by  previous  attacks,  for  typhoid  fever  is  a  most  common  disease 
among  tlie  poorer  children  in  London.  Murchison  *  and  Peacock  also  state, 
on  the  otlier  side,  that  enteric  fever  is  not  uncommon  among  sewer-men* 
This  argument^  therefore,  is  not  of  great  weight 

The  evidence  is  very  strong  that  the  men  employed  at  the  sewage  tanks  and 
on  the  sewage  farms,  and  their  families,  do  not  show  an  unusu^  amount  of 
tvphoid;  nor  do  the  persons  living  in  adjacent  houses.  Now,  if  sewage 
emanations  can  cause  typhoid  fever,  it  might  be  expected  that  we  should  by 
this  time  have  had  plenty  of  evidence  of  this  special  effect  Again,  in  our 
rural  villages,  and  in  many  farm  houses,  the  excreta  of  men  and  animals  liter- 
ally cover  the  ground,  and  it  might  have  been  anticipated  tliat  enteric  fever 
would  never  be  absent  If  this  is  the  case  in  this  country,  it  is  still  more  so 
in  China,  where  the  excreta  are  so  carefully  stored  and  applied  to  land.  Li 
the  late  reports  made  by  various  medical  officers  in  the  Customs  Gazette  of 
China  for  1871,  the  writers  state  that,  in  Chinese  villages  surrounded  with 
excreta,  and  wtere  the  contamination  of  the  air  by  f»cal  emanations  is  very 
gnat,  there  is  no  typhoid  fever.  And  as  typhoid  is  well  known  in  other  parts 
of  China,  the  absence  is  not  owing  to  any  peculiarity  of  climate  preventing 
the  appearance  of  the  fever,  f 

"We  have,  then,  coxmterfacts  which  must  be  allowed  to  bo  of  considerable 
weight  Any  explanation,  to  be  satisfactory,  must  not  ignore  one  set  of  facts, 
but  must  impartially  include  both. 

The  possibility  that  the  adult  persons  submitted  to  sewage  emanations  may 
have  haid  typhoid  fever  in  early  life,  and  are  therefore  insusceptible,  may  ex- 
plain some  cases  of  escape,  even  when  faecal  emanations  are  constantly  breathed. 
Botit  would  be  impossible  to  extend  this  argument  to  the  cases  of  immunity 
in  children,  unless  we  suppose  that  typhoid  fever  in  children  is  constantly  over- 
looked, and  is  as  common  as  measles,  which  seems  very  unlikely. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  there  is  an  essential  difference  when  animal  and 
ratable  substances  are  decomposing  in  covered  places  and  in  the  open  air.  I 
It  is  evident  that  the  physical  conditions  will  be  widely  diflferent  in  the  two 
cues.  In  underground  channels  there  is  greater  mean  temperature,  more 
flMnstore,  and  a  more  stagnant  atmosphere.  In  the  open  air,  while  there  may 
be  heat  from  the  sun's  rays,  this  may  restrain  putrefaction ;  while  the  coldness 
of  the  nights,  and  the  much  greater  movement  and  dryness  of  the  air,  may 
hinder  the  formation  or  lessen  the  chance  of  rece])tion  of  any  fever-causing 
nhstanoe  developed  during  the  putrefaction.  At  first  sight,  there  appears  to 
be  much  in  favour  of  this  view,  and  it  would  explain  the  greater  chance  there 
ippeaxB  to  be  of  e£Quvia  coming  from  sewers  causing  ty])lioid  fever  than  when 
the  effluvia  came  from  excreta  in  the  open  air.  But  it  does  not  meet  two  un- 
doubted &cts,  viz.,  that  there  are  cases  in  which  sewer  air  is  breathed  without 
causing  typhoid,  and  the  occasional  severe  outbreaks  of  typhoid  in  villages 
vithont  sewers,  and  where  there  is  no  putrefaction  under  cover. 

Hut  the  importation  of  typhoid  fever  into  places  pniviously  free  for  years 
■  followed  by  outbreak8§  is  quite  certain.    In  many  of  these  cases,  as  in  the 

*  Ob  Ttirm,  p.  453. 

t  8m  Bepoits  by  Dn  Miller  and  Manson,  for  Shanghai  and  Ainoy,  in  the  Customs  Gazette, 

X  the  View  taken  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts 
hmm  Inqairy  in  moet  of  the  large  cities  of  that  state,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  it  in 
jimftftloo  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  under  cover,  which  gives  typhoid. 

1 1h  CHM  TCOorded  fifty  yean  ago  by  Bretonneau  have  been  confirmed  by  many  observations 
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excellent  instance  at  Steyning,  recorded  by  Whitley,*  all  the  conditions  of 
accumulated  sewage,  &c,  which  are  supposed  to  produce  typhoid  fever,  were 
present  for  years,  and  yet  no  fever  resulted,  ^en  a  patient  came  from  a 
distance  with  typhoid  fever,  and  the  disease  spread  through  the  village,  either 
through  the  medium  of  the  water  (as  is  perhaps  most  common),  or  through 
the  air.  These  instances  are  so  numerous  that  the  entrance  of  a  fresh  agent 
must  be  admitted,  and  if  so,  the  series  of  events  becomes  quite  intelligible. 

The  doctrine  that  a  specific  cause  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  typhoid 
fever ;  that  this  cause  is  present  in  the  intestinal  discharges,!  and  that  sewen 
and  faecal  effluvia,  and  faecal  impregnation  of  water,  are  thereby  the  channels 
by  which  this  specific  cause  reaches  the  body  of  a  susceptible  person  of 
a  person  who  has  not  previously  had  the  disease),  will  be  found  to  explain 
almost  all  the  events  which  have  been  recorded  in  connection  with  the  origin 
of  typhoid  fever. 

There  are,  however,  still  some  difficulties.  There  are  instances  in  which 
typhoid  fever  arises  from  sewer  air  without  any  possibility  of  tracing  the 
entrance  of  a  person  with  the  disease.  {  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
an  isolated  house  in  the  country,  it  seems  most  difficult  to  believe  that  any 
such  entrance  could  have  taken  place.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  the  carriage  of  the  "  contagion  "  takes  place  in  so  many  ways,  that  it 
is  impossible  always  to  trace  it  In  the  case  of  typhoid  fever,  the  stools  are 
not  only  infectious  during  the  height  of  the  disease,  but  probably  during  the 
early  period  of  recovery  ;§  and  the  disease  itself  is  also  often  so  slight  that 
persons  move  about,  and  believe  they  have  only  an  attack  of  diarrhoea. 
Again,  the  frequent  joumejring  from  place  to  place  exposes  all  persons  to  a 
greater  chance  of  inhaling  the  typhoid  effluvia,  and  the  real  source  of  the 
disease  may  be  far  removed  from  the  place  which  is  actually  suspected. 

There  are,  again,  cases  in  which  typhoid  fever  occurs  in  persons  who  have 
not  been  exposed  apparently  to  sewer  air,  or  faecal  emanations,  or  to  the  charge 
of  any  t3r])hoid  contagion.  Dr  Gordon  Hardie  has  recorded  two  cases  of  this 
kind  of  soldiers  attacked  during  imprisonment.  Such  cases  can  only  be  ex- 
plained either  by  supposing  an  incubative  period  of  extraordinary  length,  or 
an  origin  apart  altogether  either  from  faecal  emanations  or  a  prior  case  of  the 
disease. 

Admitting,  however,  that  there  are  still  difficulties  to  be  explained 
by  future  observation,  it  seems  clear  that  the  theory  of  a  specific  cause  repro- 
ducing itself  in  the  intestines  and  contained  in  the  discharges,  and  naturally, 
therefore,  connected  more  or  less  closely  with  excreta  and  sewers,  and  some- 
times with  drinking-water,  is  that  which  best  meets  the  facts  which  have  been 
most  faithfully  reporteil  in  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever.  The  evidence  of  the 
carriage  of  a  cause  of  this  kind  in  water  strongly  supports  this  view. 

(e)  Emanations  fromFceecU  Matter  thrown  on  the  Ground, — Owing,  doubt- 
less, to  the  rapid  movement  of  the  air,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  excreta  of 


♦  From  the  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  to  the  Privv  Council,  p.  43. 

t  That  the  effluvia  frcnn  the  typhoid  stools  will  produce  typhoid  fever  seems  to  be  certain, 
and  a  good  case  is  given  by  Riecke.  The  evacuations  of  a  typhoid  patient  were  placed  in  an 
outhouse,  the  upper  room  of  which  had  an  unceiled  floor.  Two  men  who  had  no  intercoarse 
ikhatever  with  the  patient,  and  never  entered  the  house,  but  who  slept  in  the  upper  room,  wen 
attacked,  and  at  the  same  time. 

X  Raake  admits  the  possibility  of  spontaneous  oigin  of  typhoid,  but  thinks  it  spreads  more 
frequently  through  air  than  any  other  way. 

§  In  a  case  (under  the  care  of  Dr  Langstaff  of  Southampton),  the  patient  died  after  17  weeks' 
illness ;  his  brother  was  attacked  with  typhoid  fever  about  a  week  before  the  death  of  the 
other,  and  no  othei  source  of  the  disease,  except  visiting  his  brother,  oould  be  traoed.  Aooord* 
ingly,  allowing  the  lon^st  known  period  of  incubation  (21  days),  the  disease  rouat  have  been 
oommanicated  in  the  13th  week  of  illness.   The  case,  although  not  decisive,  ia  corionB. 
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nen  and  animalw  thrown  on  the  ground  and  exposed  to  the  open  air  are  less 
uirtful  than  sewer  air,  and  probably  in  proportion  to  the  dilution. 

When  there  are  accumulations  in  close  courts,  small  back-yards,  &c.,  the 
■me  effects  are  produced  as  by  sewer  air,  and  many  instances  are  recorded  in 
he  ^  Health  of  Towns  lieports."  When  faecal  matters  are  used  for  manure, 
ind  are  therefore  speedily  mixed  with  earth,  they  seldom  produce  bad  effects. 
>wing,  doubtless,  to  the  great  deodorising  and  absorbing  powers  of  earth, 
sffluvia  soon  cease  to  be  given  off.  An  instance  is,  however,  on  record  in 
rhich  two  cases  of  typhoid  were  supposed  to  arise  fix)m  the  manuring  of  an 
i4jacent  field.  Dr  Clouston  has  also  shown  by  evidence,  which  seems  very 
jtrong,  that  dysentery  was  produced  in  an  asylum  by  the  exhalations  from 
lewage,  which  was  spread  over  the  ground  (a  stiff  brick  clay  subsoil)  about 
300  yanb  from  the  asylum.  The  case  seems  a  very  convincing  one,  as  the 
possibility  of  the  action  of  other  causes  (impure  water,  bad  food,  &c,)  was 
axduded.  This  is  a  point  on  which  more  evidence  is  desirable.  It  is  stated 
in  some  works  that  disease  is  frequently  produced  by  the  manuring  of  the 
ground,  but  I  have  been  able  to  find  no  satisfactory  evidence.  It  has  been 
mad  that  if  the  sewage  matter  can  be  applied  while  perfectly  fresh 
to  the  ground,  no  harm  results ;  but  if  decom]>osition  has  fully  set  in,  it  is 
not  so  completely  deodorised  by  the  ground.  (iSee  chapter  on  Sewage.)  In 
China,  where  fa>cal  matter  is  so  constantly  applied  in  agriculture,  the  air  is 
often  filled  with  very  pungent  effluvia,  yet  no  bad  effect  is  i)r(Kluced.  (See 
Dr  A.  Jamieson's  "  Beport  on  the  Health  of  Shanghai  for  the  half-year  end- 
ing September  1870,"  China  Customs  Gazette  for  1870;  Shanghai,  1871.) 

(/)  Emanations  from  Sti'^ama  polluted  by  Fcecal  Matter, — ^The  evidence 
on  this  point  is  contradictory.  Parent-Duch&telet^  in  1822,*  investigated  the 
cAect  produced  on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Faubourg  St  Marceau, 
in  Paris,  by  the  almost  insupportable  effluvia  arising  from  the  Eivi^re  de 
Bi^ne,  which  received  a  la^  portion  of  the  sewage  of  the  quarter. 
He  asserts  that  the  health  was  not  at  all  damaged,  though  he  admits  that  there 
■  tnith  in  the  old  tradition  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  that  the  cases  from  St  Marceau 
wn  more  severe  than  from  any  other  place. 

Dr  William  found  that  the  emanations  from  the  Thames  in  1859-60 
lid  no  deleterious  effect  on  the  health  of  the  Custom-House  men  employed 

•  the  river.    The  amount  of  diarrhcea  was  even  below  the  average. 

Mr  Bawlinson  states  ("Eeport  of  Committee  on  Sewage,"  1864,  p.  174, 
Qiation  3997)  that  a  careful  house  to  house  visitation  had  been  made  in 
me  of  the  worst  districts  of  Lancashiro  (in  Manchester,  on  the  banks  of  the 
HodkMsk,  for  instance)  without  finding  any  great  excess  of  disease. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  reports  of  Sir  H  De  la  Beche  and  Dr  Lyon 
Fkjfuryf  is  some  strong  evidence  that  the  general  health  of  the  people 
Mfcred  from  the  emanations  of  the  putrid  streams  of  the  Fromc,  and  the 
taobaUries  of  the  Irk  and  Medlock;  that  they  were  pale,  in  many  cases 
ijipeptic ;  that  fevers  (typhoid)  prevailed  on  the  banks  is  asserted  by  some 
ohervera^  but  rather  doubted  by  others ;  but  none  seem  to  have  any  doubt 

•  HTgitae  PabUqoe,  p.  98. 

t  wnod  Report  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission,  np.  261  and  347.  Lyon  Playfair  says, 
"ileaedieal  men  in  Manchester  whom  I  have  consulted  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the 
■Mtiow  from  the  putrid  streams  which  wind  their  way  sluggishly  through  the  town  are  a 
meCdiMAM  Mnd  mortality."  On  the  other  hand.  Whitehead  (Kate  of  Mortality  in  Man- 
AalB',  3d  edit.  1864,  p.  60)  denies  that  tj-phus  ttyphoid  ?)  u  more  prevalent  near  the  banks  of 
ftMrinmi,  and  also  denies  (p.  62)  that  health  is  injuriously  affected.  Mr  Rawlinson  also 
(fepvto/ Sewage  Committee,  1864,  p.  174,  Question  3997)  states  that  no  great  excess  of  disease 
hmUalioD*  was  foond  to  exist  on  the  banks  of  the  Medlock.  So  also  the  state  of  the 
Ml  wMk  is  st  the  present  very  bad,  produces  no  effect  whatever  on  health.  ^See  Q\&affiON« 
lUbi  Jovnal  far  Nor,  1368;  alao  the  Sewdge  Question,  hy  Dr  Fergus,  1874,  p.  25.> 
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that  the  fevers,  when  they  occurred,  were  much  worse.  Cholera  in  Manchester 
was  severe  along  the  banks  of  some  of  these  streams,  but  that  might  have  been 
from  the  water  being  drunk.  In  1868  also,  Dr  Ord*  observed  that  a  large 
number  of  the  men  employed  on  the  Thames  were  affected  by  the  effluvia ; 
the  symptoms  being  languor  and  depression,  followed  by  nausea  and  headache, 
aching  of  the  eyeballs  and  redness  and  swelling  of  the  throat  Diarrhoea  was 
rare.  In  1859  these  symptoms  were  not  observed,  though  the  state  of  the 
river  was  worse.    Were  they  then  really  caused  by  the  effluvia  in  1868 1 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  discrepancy  of  evidence  may  arise  from  the 
amount  of  water  which  dilutes  the  faecal  matter  being  much  greater  in  some 
cases  than  others.  In  the  case  of  the  Thames,  the  dilution  was  after  all  very 
great,  and  this  was  the  case,  in  part  at  any  rate,  in  the  Bi^vre,  as  the  stream 
was  in  some  places  6  and  7  feet  deep.  The  evaporation  from  such  a  body  of 
water,  however  offensive  it  may  be,  must  be  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
effluvia  coming  off  from  the  masses  of  organic  matter  laid  bare  by  the  almost 
complete  drying  up  of  streams  into  which  quantites  of  faecal  matter  are  poured. 
When  sewage  matter  is  poured  into  the  sea,  and  washed  back  by  the  tide,  it 
may  become  a  source  of  danger.  An  epidemic  of  enteric  fever  occurred  in 
this  way  among  the  recruits  of  the  Eoyal  Marine  Artillery,  who  were  employed 
to  build  a  sea-wall  at  Fort  Cumberland,  to  protect  Langston  Harbour  (near 
Portsmouth).  An  outbreak  took  place,  which  could  not  be  accounted  for  by 
anything  in  the  quarters,  food,  or  water  supply.  The  sewage  of  PortsmouUi 
is  pumped  into  the  sea  near  that  spot,  but  the  pumping  ought  to  take  place 
at  ebb-tide  only ;  it  was  found  that  this  rule  had  been  neglected,  and  that  pump- 
ing had  taken  place  during  the  flow,  so  that  the  sewage  was  carried  back  and 
deposited  on  the  mud  where  the  work  was  taking  place.  Out  of  130  recruits, 
4  died,  16  had  distinct  attacks  of  enteric  fever,  and  40  had  milder  attacks  of 
indisposition.  Cases  also  occurred  at  Hilsea  Barracks,  further  up  the 
harbour. 

(g)  Effect  of  Manure  Manufactories, — The  manure  manufactories  at  present 
existing  in  this  country  do  not  appear  to  produce  any  bad  effects.  They  are 
generally  at  some  little  distance  from  towns,  and  the  effluvia  are  soon  diluted 
The  Secretary  of  the  Hyde  Manure  Company  informed  me  that  while  the 
works  were  in  operation  no  bad  effects  were  produced.  But  if  situated  in 
towns  they  are  nuisances,  and  may  be  hurtfuL  In  1847  evidence  was  given 
to  show  that  a  manure  manufactory  situated  in  Spitalfields,  and  about 
100  feet  from  the  workhouse,  caused  bad  diarrhoea  whenever  the  wind  blew 
in  that  direction,  and  12  cases  of  "spontaneous  gangrene"  (!)  which  had 
appeared  among  children  were  attributed  to  it.  The  cases  of  disease  in  the 
workhouse  infirmary  also  acquired,  it  was  said,  a  malignant  and  intractable 
character.!  In  France  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  making  of  "poudrette" 
do  not  in  any  way  suffer,  except  from  slight  ophthalmia.  J  Parent-Du2h&telet§ 
(on  very  slight  evidence  indeed)  thought  the  emanations  were  even  beneficial 
in  some  diseases,  and  Tardieu  seems  inclined  to  support  this  opinion.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Hyde  Manure  Company  informed  me  that  some  of  the  men 
appeared  actually  better  in  healtL  When  the  poudrette  is  decomposing,  and 
lai^e  quantities  are  brought  into  small  spaces,  as  on  board  ship,  serious  con- 


*  Trans.  Social  Science  Association,  1859,  p.  571. 
+  Mwiical  Gazette,  December  1847. 

t  Parent-Duch&telet ;  Patiwier.  See  alao  Tardien.  Diet.  cfHygl^ne,  t  iv.  p.  458.  Tardieu, 
in  1862,  writ<^— "  We  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  exhalations  from  these  mannfactories 
(voiries)  exercise  no  injurious  action  either  on  man  or  vegetation."  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  places  are  excellently  conducted  ;  ventilation  is  good,  and  the  fecal  matter  is  •oon 
subjected  to  processes  which  prevent  its  decomposition. 
g  Bjg.  Pttbliqae,  t  ii  p.  27«, 
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lequences  may  certainly  lesult  Parent-DacMtelet  records  two  cases  of  out- 
breaks on  board  ships  carrying  poudrette  which  fermented  on  the  voyage ; 
one  vessel,  the  Arthur/'  lost  half  her  crew  (number  not  known),  and  the 
rest  were  in  a  state  of  deplorable  health ;  the  men  who  unloaded  the  cargo 
were  also  affected.  The  symptoms  are  not  recorded,  but^  in  a  smaller  vessel, 
where  all  on  board  (5)  were  similarly  affected,  the  disease  put  on  the  appear- 
ance of  an  adynamic  fever."  There  was  intense  pain  of  the  head  and  of  all 
the  limbs,  vomiting,  great  prostration,  and  in  two  cases  great  diarrhoea. 
These  symptoms  are  very  similar  to  those  abeady  mentioned  as  produced  in 
the  children  at  Clapham  by  the  opening  of  a  privy. 

(h)  The  Air  of  Graveyards. — There  is  some  evidence  that  the  disturbance 
of  even  ancient  places  of  sepulture  may  give  rise  to  disease.  Yicq  d'Azyr 
refers  to  an  epidemic  in  Auvergne  caused  by  the  opening  of  an  old  cemetery ; 
the  removal  of  the  old  burial-place  of  a  convent  in  Paris  produced  illness  in 
the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  houses.*  In  India,  the  cantonment  at 
Sukkur  was  placed  on  an  ancient  Mussulman  burial-ground,  and  the  station 
was  most  unhealthy,  f  especially  from  fevers. 

The  effect  of  efiluvia  from  comparatively  recent  putrefying  human  bodies 
has  been  observed  by  many  writers.  Kammazzini|  states  that  sextons  enter- 
ing places  where  there  are  putrefying  corpses  are  subject  to  malignant  fevers, 
asphyxia,  and  suffocating  catarrhs;  Pourcroy  remarks  that  there  are  a 
thousand  instances  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  cadaveric  exhalations;  and 
Tardieu§  has  collected  a  very  considerable  number  of  cases,  not  only  of 
asphyxia,  but  of  several  febrile  affections  produced  by  exhumations  and  dis- 
turbance of  bodies.  Mr  Chad  wick,  ||  and  the  Greneral  Board  of  Hcalth,1I  have 
also  summed  up  the  recent  evidence,  which  shows  that  in  churchyards  thickly 
crowded  with  dead,  vapours  are  given  off  which,  if  not  productive  of  any 
specific  disease  yet  increase  the  amoxmt  both  of  sickness  and  mortality.  In 
some  instances,  this  may  be  from  contamination  of  the  drinking  water ;  but 
in  other  cases,  as  in  the  houses  bordering  the  old  city  graveyard,  where  the 
water  was  supplied  by  public  companies,  the  air  also  must  have  been  in  fault 
In  the  houses  which  closely  bordered  the  old  city  yards,  which  were  crowded 
with  bodies,  cholera  was  very  fatal  in  1849,**  and  I  was  informed  by  some 
practitioners  that  no  cases  recovered.  I  was  also  informed  that  all  other  dis- 
eases in  these  localities  assumed  a  very  violent  and  unfavourable  type.  Hirt 
says,  on  the  other  hand,  that  when  gravediggers  are  protected  from  the  acute 
effects  of  carbonic  acid  their  calling  is  not  unhealthy. 

(i)  Effluvia  from  Decomposing  Animals, — On  this  point  there  is  some  dis- 
crepancy of  evidence. 

In  1810,  Deyeux,  Parmentier,  and  Pariset^  gave  evidence  to  show  that 
the  workmen  in  knackeries  are  in  no  way  injured.  Parent-DuchAtelet,  from 
his  examination  of  the  health  of  the  men  employed  at  the  knackery  and 
slaughter-house  at  Montfaucon,  came  also  to  the  conclusion  that  their  health 
was  not  affected.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  this  knackery  is  remarkably 
well  placed  for  ventilation,  and  is  excellently  conducted ;  putrid  remains,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  do  not  now  exist  in  any  knackery  in  or  near 
Paris ;  the  workmen  are  well  paid  and  well  fed,  and  are  therefore  prepared  to 
hear  the  effect  of  any  injurious  effluvia.    It  has  been  stated,  however,  that  in 

.  *  TuxUea  Diet,  d'HTgi^ne,  i.  p.  517. 
t  Komuui  CheYen,  Kuiopeaii  Soldiers  in  India,  p.  404. 
;  JUkdiBs  des  Artinns,  p.  71. 
I  Diet  d'HjKiina,  18e2,  t.  iil.  p.  463,  ei  aeq. 

i  Report  on  Intemienti  in-Towns.  IT  Report  on  Extramural  Sepulture,  18o0. 

ST  Smith,  and  Sutheriand's  Reports  on  Eztniiuunil  lutenuent,  p.  12.  See  also  SutlL«tUxid'ft 
Eejtort CO  ChaJera,  1850, p.27. 
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the  Hdtel  Diou,  the  patients  used  to  suffer  when  the  wind,  loaded  with  effluvia, 
blew  from  Montfaucon  (Henry  Bennet).  Tardieu,  from  a  late  re-examination 
of  the  question,  confirms  Parent's  conclusions,*  except  as  regards  glanders  and 
malignant  pustule,  touching  which  Parent-Duch&telet's  evidence  was  as  usual 
negative.  Tardieu  (t  iv.  p.  468),  however,  states  that  many  examples  occui 
in  the  French  knackeries  of  the  transmission  of  these  diseases,  though  glanden 
and  farcy  are  less  frequently  caught  in  knackeries  than  in  stables.  No 
analysis  has  yet  been  made  of  the  air  of  knackeries. 

Parent-Duch&teletf  is  often  also  quoted,  as  having  proved  that  the  exposure 
of  the  remains  of  4000  horses  killed  in  the  battle  of  Paris  in  1814,  produced 
no  bad  effects.  These  horses  were  killed  on  the  30th  March,  and  were  burnt 
on  the  10th  and  12th  of  April  They  gave  out  "une  odeur  infecte,"  which 
produced  no  bad  results  on  those  who  collected  the  bodies.  Parent-Duch&telet 
inquired  particularly  whether  typhus  was  produced  by  the  effluvium,  and 
proved  that  it  was  not ;  a  conclusion  conformable  to  our  present  doctrine. 
He  did  not,  however,  do  more  than  examine  the  registers  of  deaths  for  the 
three  years  before,  during,  and  after  the  battle,  and  foxmd  no  evidence  of 
increased  mortality.  The  utmost  this  observation  shows  is,  that  no  typhus 
was  produced ;  and  that  the  amount  of  decomposition,  caused  by  eleven  days 
of  hot  weather,  did  not  affect  those  concerned  in  collecting  and  burning  the 
bodies. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  experience  of  many  campaigns,  where  soldiers  have 
been  exposed  to  the  products  of  an  advanced  putrefaction  of  horses,  shows 
that  there  is  a  decided  influence  on  healtL  Pringle  especially  noticed  this ; 
and  in  many  subsequent  campaigns  this  condition  has  been  one  of  the  causes 
of  insalubrity.  Diarrhcea  and  dysentery  are  the  principal  diseases ;  but  all 
affections  are  increased  in  severity.  At  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  where,  in  the 
French  camp,  a  great  number  of  bodies  of  horses  lay  putrefying  on  the  ground, 
EeynalJ  describes  the  effect  as  disastrous,  and  even  conjectures  that  the  spread 
of  typhus  was  connected  with  this  condition,  though  this  is  unlikely. 

{k)  Air  of  Brickfields  and  Cement  Works, — The  peculiar  smell  of  brick- 
fields cannot  be  owing  to  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  or  to  hydrosulphuric 
add,  or  sulphurous  acid  (the  gases  evolved  from  the  kilns) ;  but  its  exact 
cause,  I  beUeve,  is  not  Imown.  The  air,  at  its  exit  from  the  chimney  of 
furnaces  and  kilns,  is  rapidly  fatal ;  but  so  rapid  is  its  ascension,  dilution,  and 
diffusion,  that  at  a  little  distance  it  is  respirable.  In  almost  all  the  actions 
against  the  owners  of  brickfields  nothing  more  than  a  nuisance  has  been  estab- 
lished. The  smoke  and  gases  from  cement  works,  however,  destroy  neighbou^ 
ing  vegetation.  The  smell  can  be  perceived  for  several  hundred  yards.  §  In 
the  north  of  France  it  is  ordered  that  no  kilns  shall  be  within  50  metres  (54} 
yards)  of  a  public  road ;  and  the  kilns  are  lighted  only  at  night 

(/)  Air  of  Tallow-makers^  Bonebumers,  d:c — In  many  trades  of  this  kind 
large  quantities  of  very  disagreeable  animal  vapours  are  produced,  which 
spread  for  a  long  distance,  and  are  most  disagreeable.  Although  a  nuisance^ 
it  is  difficult  to  bring  forward  positive  evidence  of  insalubrity.  But  the 
odour  is  so  bad  that  in  France  rules  are  in  force  to  oblige  the  vapours  to  he 
condensed  or  consumed, ||  and  if  in  the  process  any  water  is  contaminated 
with  fatty  acids,  it  is  neutralised  with  lime.  M.  Foucon  has  figured  an 
apparatus  which  completely  bums  the  animal  vapours.  IT 


•  Diet  d'Hygi^ne.  t  iv.  p.  468.  f  Diet.  d'Hygi^ne,  t.  i.  p.  47. 

X  Tardieu.  Diet.  d'Hygi^ne,  t.  ii.  p.  221. 

§  At  SoutuaiDpton  the  smell  is  perceptible  at  more  than  a  mile. 
//  Vemoia,  Hygi^e  Indnstrielle.  t.  ii.  p.  eO. 
t  PkppeDbeim'B  Beit  der  Sanitat.  Pot 
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.  (ill)  Air  of  Marshes, — It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  to  this  point, 
except  to  notice  that,  in  addition  to  paroxysmal  fevers,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  serous  diarrhoea  (a  jsort  of  dysentena  incruenta)  and  true  bloody  dysentery, 
are  produced  by  malaria.  Also  that  there  is  perhaps  some  connection  with 
malaria  and  liver  abscess  (?).  The  breathing  of  marsh  air  also  may  produce 
an  imperfect  condition  of  nutrition,  in  which  enlarged  spleen  plays  a  pro- 
minent part,  and  the  mean  duration  of  life  is  shortened. 

(n)  Unknown  Conditions  of  the  Atmosphere. — Occasionally,  outbreaks  of 
disease  occur  from  impurities  of  the  atmosphere,  the  nature  of  which  is  not 
known,  though  the  causes  giving  rise  to  them  may  be  obvious.  Dr  Majer* 
records  a  case  of  a  school  at  Ulma,  of  sixty  or  seventy  boys,  where  the  greater 
number  were  suddenly  affected,  on  a  warm  day  in  May,  with  similar  symp- 
toms—giddiness, headache,  nausea,  shivering,  trembling  of  the  limbs,  some- 
times fainting.  The  attack  occurred  again  the  next  day,  and  a  common  cause 
was  certain.  The  room  was  enclosed  by  walls,  in  a  narrow  space,  where  the 
snow  had  lain  all  the  winter ;  the  wall  was  covered  with  fungous  vegetation, 
and  with  salts  from  the  mortar.  From  the  sudden  entrance  of  warm  weather, 
fermentation  had  set  in,  and  a  strong  marshy  smell  was  produced ;  the  sub- 
stances of  whatever  kind  generated  in  this  way  accumulated  in  the  narrow, 
ill-ventilated  space.    Eemoval  to  a  healthier  locality  at  once  cured  the  disease. 

SECTION  III. 

PURIFICATION  OF  THE  AIR  BY  CHEMICAL  METHODS. 

The  great  purifying  actions  of  Nature  are  diffusion,  dilution,  transference 
by  winds,  oxidation,  and  the  fall  of  rain.  In  houses  the  power  of  ventilation 
is  the  only  safe  method,  but  some  effect  can  be  produced  by  chemical  agencies 
in  aid  of  ventilation. 

The  foreign  matters  in  the  air,  which  can  be  i-emoved  by  chemical  means, 
are  carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammonia  (usually  in  the  form  of 
ammonium  sulphide),  and  various  organic  substances,  arising  in  an  infinity  of 
ways,  some  being  odorous,  others  not,  and  of  the  physical  and  chemical  nature 
of  which  little  or  nothing  is  known.  Air  purifiers  are  also  used  to  check  the 
growth  of  fungoid  or  infusorial  organisms.  They  are  used  in  the  form  of 
aohds  or  of  liquids,  which  may  absorb  the  substances  from  tlie  air,  or  of  gases 
which  may  pass  into  the  air,  and  there  act  on  the  gases  or  molecular  impuri- 
ties. 

(a)  Solid  Air  Purifiers. — ^Dried  earth,  quicklime,  charcoal,  and  calcium  and 
magnesium  caibolates  (phenates),  a  mixture  of  lime  and  coal-tar,  are  the  most 
important 

Of  these  charcoal  is  the  most  effectual  It  presents  an  immense  surface, 
and  has  a  very  extraordinary  power  of  separating  and  absorbing  gases  and 
vapours  from  the  atmosphere  (Sennebier,  quoted  by  Chevallier,  "  Traits  des 
I)6dnfect"  p.  146,  and  A.  Smith),  and  oxidises  rapidly  almost  every  substance 
capable  of  it  Its  action  is  not  indiscriminate,  but  elective  (A.  Smith) ;  when 
charcoal  which  has  absorbed  oxygen  is  warmed,  it  gives  off  carbonic  acid  (A. 
Smith),  a  proof  of  its  great  oxidising  power.  Exposed  to  the  air  in  bags  or 
shallow  pans,  its  action  is  rapid  and  persistent ;  its  effect  is  especially  marked 
with  sewage  gases,  and  with  the  organic  emanations  in  disease.  It  also  absorbs 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Its  power  of  purifying  air  from  organic  emanations  is 
really  great,  and  can  be  employed  in  hospital  wards  with  advantage. 


*  CuutBtt'8  Jabnsb.  1862,  vol  ii.  p.  32. 
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Of  the  dififerent  kinds  of  charcoal,  the  animal  charcoal  has  the  highest  reputa- 
tion, and  then  peat  But  the  carhon  left  in  the  distillation  of  Boghead  coal 
has  heen  stated  to  be  even  better  than  animal  charcoaL  If  vegetable  charcoal 
be  used,  it  should  be  rather  finely  powdered  The  disinfecting  qualities  of 
charcoal  on  air  scarcely  lessen  with  time  if  the  charcoal  be  kept  dry.  Charcoal 
filters  to  be  placed  before  the  mouth  have  been  recommended  by  Stenhouae, 
and  might  be  useful  in  cases  of  very  impure  air.  Dried  marly  earth  is  much 
inferior  to  charcoal,  but  still  can  be  employed  in  the  absence  of  the  latter. 

Quicklime  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  perhaps  compounds  of  sulphur,  and 
has  been  employed  for  that  purpose. 

Lime  and  magnesium  carbolates  have  been  also  used ;  their  exact  effect  on 
the  air  passing  over  them  is  not,  I  believe,  known ;  but  as  they  give  off  car- 
bolic acid,  their  action  may  be  chiefly  in  that  way. 

(b)  Liquid  Air  Purifiers, — Solutions  of  potassium  permanganate  (Condy's  red 
fluid),  zinc  chloride,  and  lead  nitrate  are  sometimes  used,  being  either  exposed 
in  flat  dishes,  or  cloths  are  dipped  in  the  solution  and  exposed  to  the  air.  They 
act  only  on  the  air  which  comes  in  contact  with  them,  but  in  that  way  absorb 
a  good  deal  of  impurity.  Condy's  fluid,  when  well  exposed  to  the  air,  seems 
to  have  a  good  purifying  effect,  and  to  lessen  the  close  smell  of  ill-ventilated 
rooms,  and  it  absorbs  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  so  will  also  solution  of  nitrate 
of  lead. 

Lime  and  soda  chlorides,  nitrous  acid,  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  py- 
roligneous  acid,  act  on  the  air  chiefly  or  entirely  by  the  gases  which  pass  off 
fromi  them,  and  their  effects  are  considered  under  that  head. 

(c)  Gaseous  Air  Purifiers. — ^The  evolution  of  ^ases  into  the  air  is  the  most 
poworfid  means  of  purifying  it  independent  of  ventilation.  The  principal 
gases  are  ozone,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  nitrous,  sulphurous,  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  carbolic  acid,  tar  fumes,  acetic  acid,  ammonia. 

Ozone. — It  has  been  proposed  to  disengage  ozone  constantly  into  the  air  of 
a  room,  by  heating  a  platinum  wire  by  a  Bunscn  cell ;  by  half  immersing  a 
stick  of  phosphorus  in  tepid  water  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle ;  or  by  nuxing 
very  gradually  3  pai'ts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  2  parts  of  permanganate 
of  potassium.  This  last  method  is  that  used  by  Dr  Fox.*  The  amount  of 
ozone  can  be  measured  by  the  common  ozone  paper,  and  the  stopper  put  in  if 
the  tint  is  too  deep.  It  is  presumed  it  will  then  act  as  a  powerful  oxidis- 
ing agency,  and  destroy  organic  matter,  as  it  certainly  removes  the  putrid 
effluvia  of  decomposing  blood  (Wood  and  Richardson).  It  has  been  much 
used  by  Dr  Moffat  in  cholera  and  cattle  plague. 

Chlorine, — Given  off  from  chloride  of  lime,  moistened  with  water,  or  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  placed  in  shallow  vessels,  or  from  chloride  of  soda, 
or  evolved  at  once.  Four  parts  by  weight  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  are 
poured  on  one  part  of  powdered  binoxide  of  manganese,  or  four  parts  of 
common  salt  and  one  part  of  binoxide  of  manganese  are  mixed  with  two  parts 
by  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  and  two  of  water,  and  heated  gently.  According 
to  the  size  of  the  room,  the  actual  weight  of  the  substances  taken  must  vary. 
Or  two  table-spoonfuls  of  common  salt,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  red  lead,  half  a 
wine-glassful  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  quart  of  water  are  taken.  Mix  tie  lead 
and  salt  with  the  water,  stir  well,  and  add  the  sulphuric  acid  gradually. 
Chlorine  is  evolved,  and  is  absorbed  by  the  water,  from  which  it  is  slowly 
driven  out.  It  may  be  kept  in  a  jar  or  stoppered  bottle,  left  open  as  occasion 
may  requiref. 


•  Orom  and  Antozone,  p.  25. 

f  Jtfcfdiock's  Record  of  PUaruwoy  •iM\T\YftHLieftu\\cft,m%,'vy-'^« 
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Chlorine  decompofles  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ammonium  sulphide  at 
ODOQi  and  more  certainly  than  any  other  gas.  It  doubtless  destroys  organic 
matter  in  the  air,  as  it  bleaches  organic  pigments,  and  destroys  odours,  either 
by  abstracting  hydrogen,  or  by  indirectly  oxidising.  Euchlonne,  a  mixture 
of  chlorous  acid  and  free  chlorine,  obtained  by  gently  heating  (by  placing 
the  saacer  in  warm  water),  a  mixture  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium 
chlorate,  has  been  also  uisied  instead  of  pure  chlorine.  It  has  been  strongly 
recommended  by  Professor  Stone  of  Manchester,  who  has  devised  a  special 
apparatus  for  its  disengagement  He  also  uses  it  by  placing  fuming  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  a  wine-glass,  and  adding  a  few  grains  of  chlorate  from  time  to 
time.  In  that  way  there  is  no  danger  of  explosion,  as  sometimes  is  the  case 
if  a  large  quantity  of  chlorate  is  warmed  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  odour 
of  euchlonne  is  more  pleasant  than  that  of  chlorine ;  it  acts  as  rapidly  on 
iodide  of  potassium  and  starch  paper,  and  appears  to  have  a  similar  action  on 
organic  substances ;  whether  it  is  superior  or  inferior  to  pure  chlorine,  I  do  not 
know,  but  the  ease  of  development  and  its  pleasantcr  smell  are  in  its  favour. 

Iodine  can  be  easily  diffused  through  the  atmosphere  by  placing  a  small 
quantity  on  a  hot  plate.  Dr  Kichardson  proposes  to  saturate  a  solution  of 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  with  iodine,  and  to  add  2i  per  cent  of  sea-salt ;  by 
atomising^  or  "pulverising"  the  fluid  by  the  little  instrument  used  for  this 
purpose,  the  air  can  be  charged  with  iodine  and  sea-salt  spray  very  readily. 
Iodine  will  decompose  SHj,  and  destroys,  therefore,  much  odour.  Its  action 
was  investigated  by  Duroy  in  1864,*  who  showed  that  it  is  a  powerful 
arrester  of  putrefaction.  As  it  condenses  easily,  and  does  not  difl'use  every- 
where like  chlorine,  it  might  be  expected  to  be  less  useful  than  chlorine. 

Bromine, — In  the  American  civU  war  bromine  was  rather  largely  used  as 
an  aerial  disinfectant ;  a  solution  of  bromine  in  bromide  of  potassium  is 
placed  in  saucers  and  exposed  to  the  air ;  the  vapour  is,  however,  very  irrita- 
ting, and  should  not  be  disengaged  in  too  large  an  amount 

NUrous  Acid  can  be  evolved  by  putting  a  bit  of  copper  in  nitric  acid  and 
a  little  water.  The  nitrogen  dioxide  which  is  given  olf  takes  oxygen  from 
the  air,  and  red  fumes,  consisting  chiefly  of  nitrogen  tetroxide  or  nitrous  acid 
(X|0^),  are  formed 

The  oxidising  action  of  nitrous  acid  is  very  great  on  organic  matter.  It 
lemoves  the  smell  of  the  dead-house  sooner  than  any  other  gas.  It  is  rather 
irritating  to  the  lungs,  and,  in  some  persons,  large  quantities  of  it  cause 
vertigo,  nausea,  and  even  vomiting.  If  possible,  when  it  is  used,  the  rooms 
should  be  cleared ;  if  not^  it  should  be  disengaged  slowly,  which  can  always 
be  done  by  diluting  the  nitric  acid. 

The  action  of  nitrous  acid  results  from  the  ease  with  which  it  parts  with 
oxygen  to  any  oxidisable  substance,  being  converted  into  nitrogen  dioxide, 
which  again  at  once  combines  with  atmospheric  oxygen,  and  so  on. 

Sulphurous  Acid, — Most  easily  evolved  by  burning  sulphur.  It  decom- 
poses sulphuretted  hydrogen  (SOj  +  2SHj  =  3S  +  2OH2),  and  also  combines 
with  ammonia.  It  has  also  been  supposed  to  act  powerfully  upon  organic 
matter  (Graham),  and  probably  does  so  if  ammonia  is  not  present  Guyton- 
de-Morveau  who  studied  the  action  of  this  acid,  was  of  opinion  that  it  com- 
pletely disinfects  miasms,  and  gives  some  evidence  on  this  point  It  must  bo 
used  in  large  quantity. 

Hfdrochloric  Add, — ^The  fumes  of  this  acid  were  used  by  Guyton-de- 
Morveau,  and  at  one  time  they  were  much  employed,  but  the  action  of 
chlorine  is  ao  mach  more  powerfid  that  they  are  now  seldom  used. 

«  Ou^ier,  TmitS  dea  D^infect.  p.  19. 
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Carbolic  Acid. — This  substance  is  given  off  when  solid  carbolic  acid  is 
placed  in  a  saucer,  or  when  the  liquid  acid  and  water  are  sprinkled  about,  or 
still  better,  when  one  part  of  the  acid  and  two  of  ether  are  allowed  to  eva- 
porate. It  is  difficult  to  measure  its  action,  as  it  decomposes  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate,  which  cannot  therefore  be  used  as  a  measure  of  the 
organic  impurity  of  air  when  carbolic  acid  vapours  are  present 

Dr  Sansom*  has  shown  that  when  the  acid  evaporates,  1  grain  of  carbolic 
acid  is  taken  up,  at  different  temperatures,  by  the  following  amounts  of  air, 
viz.,  by  320-75  cubic  inches  at  50"  Fahr.,  by  159*44  cubic  inches  at  60* 
Fahr.,  and  by  93*75  cubic  inches  at  70°  Fahr.  Vaporizers  for  carbolic  acid 
fumes  have  been  made,  by  means  of  which  carbolic  acid  falls,  drop  by  drop, 
on  a  hot  metal  plate,  f  Dr  LangstaffJ  has  invented  a  trough,  containing 
flannel  wetted  with  water  and  carbolic  acid  (1  part  of  acid  and  20  of  water), 
which  \b  placed  in  the  inlet  ventilating  tubes ;  he  finds  that  at  a  temperature  of 
57",  four  ounces  of  water  are  taken  up  in  24  hours,  and  this  will  keep  the  air 
of  a  room,  22  feet  x  10  and  11  feet  high,  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the 
odour.  Carbolic  acid  conceals  all  odours,  though  it  will  not  destroy  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  if  it  exists ;  it  lessens  the  rapidity  of  putrefaction  of  ammal 
substances  suspended  in  a  room,  and  they  also  dry  faster,  according  to  Lang- 
staff  It  also  rapidly  arrests  the  growth  of  fungi,  though  it  will  not  com- 
pletely destroy  them ;  for  example,  I  put  some  fresh  fcccal  matter,  free  from 
urine,  in  a  bottle,  and  drew  air  washed  in.  strong  sulphuric  acid  over  it ; 
fungi  appeared  rapidly  on  the  fsecal  matter.  I  then  passed  air  impregnated 
with  carbolic  acid  over  the  fungi ;  they  become  discoloured,  brownish,  and 
apparently  died ;  but  on  again  substituting  washed  air,  they  revived.  The 
rapid  destruction,  and  the  as  rapid  recovery  and  regrowth,  could  be  repeated 
many  times,  and  showed  that  the  carbolic  acid  air  had  withered  without 
actually  killing  the  fungL 

The  small  growing  cells  suspended  in  the  air  are  also  stopped  in  their 
growth  (according  to  Trautman) ;  and,  in  fact,  the  action  of  carbolic  acid 
may  be  said  to  be  restraint  of  putrefaction  and  limitation  of  growth  of  low 
forms  of  aerial  life.§  The  exact  mode  in  which  it  acts  is  uncertain.  When 
in  some  quantity,  it  coagulates  albumen ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  in 
this  way  that  it  restrains  putrefaction.  || 

A  mixture  of  1  part  of  carbolic  acid  and  9  of  vinegar,  and  a  little  camphor, 
has  been  used  as  a  disinfectant  in  cabins  on  board  ship. 

Coal-tar  and  Bitumen  Fumes, — This  is  an  old  plan  much  used  in  the  last 
century ;  the  fumes  contain  carbolic  and  cresylic  acids  with  other  substances, 
and  it  is  presumed  have  the  same  effect  as  carbolic  acid.  The  substance 
employed  by  Suvem,  and  which  has  at  present  some  reputation  in  Germany, 
owes  its  success  as  an  air-purifier  to  the  fumes  of  coal-tar. 

Vinegar  and  Ammo7iia, — The  vapour  of  vinegar  is  an  old  remedy,  and  was 
much  employed  by  Howard  in  the  purification  of  jails ;  the  efficient  agents 
were  probably  heat  and  ventilation,  which  Howard  made  use  of  at  the  same 
time.  The  vinegar  would,  of  course,  neutralise  any  ammoniacal  vapours 
which  might  be  in  the  air ;  whether  its  action  would  extend  beyond  this  is 
doubtfuLU 


*  The  Antiseptic  System,  by  A.  K  Sansom,  M.D.,  1871,  p.  15. 
t  Savory  ana  Moore's  vaporiser  is  figured  by  Sansom. 
i  Hospital  Hygiene,  by  Charles  Langstaff,  M.D.,  1872,  p.  20. 
§  Lemaire,  Crookes,  Sansom,  and  others. 

)]  Various  other  hydrocarbons  probably  act  in  the  same  way,  as,  for  instance,  the  terebene  pro- 
posed  by  Dr  Bond  of  Gioucester. 
f  It  may  perhape  delay  patrefaotioii  and  ib«  gra^Ntki  oi  mSbiu^A  ot^\«iiA« 
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The  vapour  of  ammonia  would  not  a  priori  seem  likely  to  be  a  purifier, 
though,  as  it  restrains  decomposition  in  solid  matters,  its  vapour  may  have 
an  effect  in  the  air. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  chief  gases  attacked  by  the  air-purifier?  are 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ammonium  sulphide,  which  are  easily  destroyed 
by  several  agents,  especially  by  chlorine,  io(fine,  and  sulphurous  acid  gas. 

The  opinion  that  the  floating  organic  vapours  or  molecules  of  whatever 
kind  in  the  air  are  destroyed  by  the  air-purifiers,  has  been  hitherto  derived 
not  from  direct  quantitative  determination  of  the  organic  matter  before  and 
after  the  action  of  the  purifiers,  but  from  their  influence  on  odours  and  on 
other  organic  substances  where  their  action  is  more  easily  followed  But  the 
analogical  evidence  is  so  strong  that  we  can  have  little  doubt  of  the  reality 
of  the  action. 

The  mode  of  action  of  the  air-purifiers  may  be  conceived  to  vary.  Ozone 
and  nitrous  add  will  directly  oxidise  all  substances  which  can  be  so  acted 
upon.  Chlorine  may  act  by  substitution  for  hydrogen,  or  it  may  take  hydro- 
gen and  oxidise  indirectly  by  liberating  oxygen ;  bromine  and  iodine  may  also 
take  hydrogen  in  the  same  way.  Sulphurous  acid  more  probably  deoxidizes 
and  forms  sulphuric  acid.  In  other  cases,  it  seems  probable  that  neither  sub- 
stitution nor  oxidation  nor  the  reverse  takes  place,  but  that  the  action  is  one 
of  restraint  of  putrefaction  and  of  limitation  of  the  growth  of  cryptogamic  life. 
At  least  this  may  be  inferred  from  the  experiments  of  Crookes,  Lemaire,  and 
others  on  the  action  of  carbolic  acid  on  low  forms  of  life  growing  in  liquids. 
In  practically  carrying  out  aerial  purification,  great  care  is  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  gas  or  vapour  is  diffused  everywhere  through  the  room,  and  that  it  is 
constantly  present.  In  a  sick-room  the  vessel  from  which  it  is  disengaged 
should  be  some  little  distance  above  the  bed,  or,  in  some  cases,  underneath  it. 
In  hospitals  with  inlet  tubes,  it  should  be  in  the  inlet  tubes ;  whatever  be  the 
agency,  there  should  be  a  slight  odour  always  perceptible.  In  the  purification 
of  empty  rooms^  all  apertures  should  be  closed.  (Seb  chapter  on  Disinfec- 
noy.) 


CHAPTER  III. 


VENTILATION. 

The  tenn  ventilation  is  not  always  used  in  the  same  sense.  By  some  it  is 
applied  to  the  dilution  and  removal  of  all  impurities  which  can  collect  in  the 
air  of  inhabited  rooms.  The  most  common  causes  of  such  impurities  are  the 
respiration  and  cutaneous  transpiration  of  men,  the  products  of  combustion  of 
lights,  the  effluvia  of  simple  uncleanliness  of  rooms  or  persons,  the  products 
of  the  solid  or  fluid  excreta  retained  in  the  room,  or,  in  hospital,  discharges  from 
the  body  or  from  dressings.  In  addition  there  may  be  special  conditions 
which  allow  impure  air  to  flow  into  a  room,  as  from  the  basement  of  a  house, 
or  from  impurities  outside  a  house. 

It  will  be  desirable,  however,  to  restrict  the  term  ventilation  to  the  removal, 
by  a  stream  of  pure  air,  of  the  pulmonary  and  cutaneous  exhalations  of  men, 
and  of  the  products  of  combustion  of  lights  in  ordinary  dwellings,  to  which 
must  be  added,  in  hospitals,  the  additional  effluvia  which  proceed  from  the 
persons  and  discharges  of  the  sick.  All  other  causes  of  impurity  of  air  ought 
to  be  excluded  by  cleanliness,  proper  removal  of  solid  and  fluid  excreta,  and 
attention  to  the  conditions  surrounding  dwellings.* 

The  subject  of  ventilation  may  be  conveniently  considered  under  the  follow- 
ing heads  : — 

1.  The  quantity  of  fresh  air  required  for  the  purposes  defined  above. 

2.  The  mode  in  which  this  quantity  may  be  supplied. 

3.  The  method  of  examining  whether  ventilation  is  sufficient ;  in  other  words, 
whether  the  air  of  inhabited  rooms  is  properly  pure.  This  wUl  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a  separate  chapter. 

♦  Army  Regulations  on  VentikUion,— The  Sur^n-General  or  Depaty-Sumon-Oeneral  or 
Sanitary  Officer  or  Medical  Officer  of  a  Corps  or  Station,  ia  directed  by  the  Hospital  Regula- 
tions to  see  that  the  ventilation  of  barracks,  guard-rooms,  day -rooms,  schools,  reading-rooms, 
cells,  and  hospitals  is  good,  and  that  the  number  of  men  in  any  room  does  not  exceed  the 
regulation  number. 

The  number  of  men  placed  in  a  barrack-room  or  hospital-ward  is  to  depend  on  the  cabio 
spaoe. 

In  permanent  barracks  a  man  is  allowed      .      .      600  cubic  feet. 

In  wooden  huts,   400  „ 

In  hospital  wards  at  home,   1200 

„     in  the  tropics,  ....     1.500  „ 

In  wooden  hospitals  at  home  GOO 

The  number  of  men  in  each  room  is  ordered  to  be  painted  on  the  door. 

Before  temporary  hospitals  are  organised,  the  sanitary  or  other  medical  officer  is  to  consider 
and  report  on  the  ventilation  as  well  as  other  things. 

The  surgeon  or  medical  officer  in  chaive  of  a  regiment  is  directed  to  visit  "at  fk«qaent 
intervals"  all  barracks,  quarters^  hospitals,  cells,  married  soldiers'  quarters,  to  note  their 
general  sanitary  condition,  including  ventilation.   He  is  also  to  examine  latrines,  stables, 
On  field  service  and  on  transport  ships  the  same  duties  are  enjoined. 
The  most  constant  attention  is  therefore  ordered  to  be  paid  to  this  subject. 
With  the  exception  of  ordering  a  certain  cubic  space,  the  Medical  R^Uations  do  not  give 
any  specific  rules  as  to  the  rate  of  change  of  air,  but  the  Report  of  the  Barrack  Commissioners 
(1861)  orders  that  arrangements  be  made  to  supply  at  least  1200  cubic  feet  per  head  per  boor, 
or,  in  other  worrls.  that  the  600  cubic  feet  of  air  sbaU  be  changed  twice  in  the  hour. 

In  the  Queen's  Regulations  for  the  Army,  the  ventilation  of  cells,  barracks,  and  transport 
ships  is  also  ordered. 

The  regulations  thus  require  the  medical  officer  to  be  able  to  report  on  the  sufficiency  or 
otherwise  of  ventiJatiou ;  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  rate  of  movement,  and  on  the  purity  of 
the  air. 
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SECTION  L 

QUANTITY  OF  AIR  REQUIRED. 

1.  Qaantiiy  required  to  remove  the  respiratory  impurities  caused  by 
healthy  persons. 

The  impurities  added  to  the  air  by  respiration  have  been  already  enumerated 
(p.  105). 

The  carbonic  acid  which  an  adult  man  adds,  to  the  extent  of  about  Y^^thB 
of  a  cubic  foot  in  an  hour,  is  not  within  certain  limits  an  important  impurity, 
bat  it  is  practically  in  a  constant  ratio*  with  the  more  important  organic 
matter  of  respiration ;  and,  as  it  is  readily  determined,  it  is  taken  as  a  convex 
nient  index  to  the  amount  of  the  other  impurities,  f 

Taking  the  carbonic  acid  as  the  measure  of  the  impurity  of  the  air  vitiated 
by  respiration  (and  by  respiration  alone),  {  we  have  to  ask.  What  is  to  be 
considered  the  standard  of  purity  of  air  in  dwelling-rooms?  We  cannot 
demand  that  the  air  of  an  inhabited  room  shall  be  absolutely  as  pure  as  the 
outside  air ;  for  nothing  short  of  breathing  in  the  open  air  can  ensure  perfect 
parity  at  every  respiration.§  In  every  dwelling-room  there  will  bo  some  im« 
parity  of  air. 

The  practical  limit  of  purity  will  depend  on  the  cost  which  men  are  willing 
to  pay  for  it  If  cost  is  disregarded,  an  immense  volume  of  air  can  be  supplied 
by  mechanical  contrivances,  but  there  are  comparatively  few  cases  in  which 
this  could  be  allowed. 

Without,  however,  attempting  too  much,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the 
quantity  of  air  supplied  to  every  inhabited  room  should  be  great  enough  to 
remove  all  sensible  impurity,  so  that  a  person  coming  from  the  external  air 
should  perceive  no  trace  of  odour,  or  difference  between  the  room  and  the  out- 
side air  in  point  of  freshnesa  Taking  the  carbonic  acid  as  the  index  of  im- 
parity, it  appears,  from  experiments  made  by  Dr  de  Chaumont  and  myself, 
thit  the  organic  impurity  of  the  air  is  not  perceptible  to  the  senses  until  the 
Ctfbonic  acid  the  initial  and  the  respiratory  carbonic  acid)  rises  to  the 
ntio  of     per  1000  volumes,  or  0006  in  each  cubic  foot.    Occasionally  air 


*  I  Bay  it  is  practically  in  a  constant  ratio,  because  it  is  so  in  perhaps  99  cases  out  of  100, 
tbiNH^i  inere  may  be  exceptional  cases  when  the  organic  matter  may  oe  in  excess.  I  think, 
for  aonh  men,  the  amount  of  '6  cubic  feet  per  hour  is  a  very  close  approximation.  Tlie  most 
pflfBct  experiment  yet  made  is  bv  Pettenkofer,  who  in  a  man  aged  28,  and  weighing  60  kilo- 
^nunmes  <— 1321b  avds.),  and  taking  little  muscular  exertion,  found  the  carlionic  acid  in  24 
boon  amount  to  911*6  grammes,  or  461  litres  at  0*  cent  This  corresponds  to  *68  cubic  foot 
per  boor.  The  actual  amounts  were  078  in  the  day  time,  doing  very  little  work ;  and  0*56 
«t  Bight  in  a  state  of  repose.  This  gives  0*00424  per  lb  of  body-weight  in  repose,  and  0*0059 
ii  very  gentle  exertion.  During  hard  work  the  same  man  evolved  1*52  per  hour,  or  0*015 
pv  lb  of  body-weight.  As  we  may,  however,  take  the  average  of  adult  males  (such  as 
iDldiers)  at  145  to  150  lb,  the  amount  evplved  in  repose  would  be  from  0*615  to  0*636  per  hour. 
Hm  anomed  amount  '6,  is  therefore,  for  adult  males,  well  within  the  actual  amount  observed 
iatUscase. 

t  One  of  the  earliest  observers  to  recognise  the  value  of  carbonic  acid  as  an  index  of  purity, 
m&m  to  have  been  F.  le  Blanc,  whose  memoir,  R^herches  sur  la  Composition  de  I'Air 
CoofiiMt  (1842),  is  dtedby  General  Morin.  He  appears  to  have  had.clearer  notions  as  to  the  amount 
of  dr  necessary  than  most  of  his  contemporanes. 

X  tUtf  of  coarse,  includes  tnmspiration,  or  carbonic  acid  exhaled  l^m  the  person  in  any 

T;  but  axdndes  all  other  sources,  such  as  lights,  fire,  &c. 
11ms  the  earbonic  add  in  the  air  being  taiken  at  '04  per  cent.,  and  the  carbonic  acid  of 
mphatioii  being  placed  at  "6  cubic  feet  in  an  hour,  a  man  placed  in  a  room  of  1000  cubic  feet 
of  air  must  nedve  no  less  than  1,000,000  cubic  feet  of  outside  air  in  an  hour  to  reduce  the 
enbonk  add  to  the  standard  (nearly  *0401  per  cent)  of  the  fresh  air.— On  Ventilation  and 
(Mm  Apmc  Bt  Dr  de  Chaamont^  Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene,  Army  Medical  ScbooL 
—  ■  ^Tied.  W  Msjr 
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may  seem  pure  to  the  senses  when  the  carbonic  acid  is  "7  or  even  -8  per  1000 
volumes,  but  the  usual  rule  seems  to  be  that  when  it  exceeds  *6,  the  air  com- 
mences to  become  perceptibly  impure.  When  the  carbonic  acid  reaches  "9  or 
1*  per  1000  volumes,  the  air  is  what  is  called  close  and  fusty :  above  this,  it 
becomes  disagreeable.  In  order  to  perceive  the  smell  of  the  organic  matter, 
the  room  should  be  entered  from  the  fresh  outside  air,  as  after  the  observer 
has  been  a  few  minutes  in  the  room  the  odour  becomes  imperceptible. 

Pettenkofer  has  now  adopted  the  limit  of  •?  measures  of  COg,  and  Degen 
*66  measures  per  1000,  as  the  amount  when  the  organic  matter  simultaneously 
present  becomes  perceptible.  I  would  propose,  then,  to  adopt  the  amount  of 
•6  per  1000  volumes,  or  -0006  per  cubic  foot,  of  total  carbonic  acid  (initial  and 
respiratory)  as  the  limit  of  impurity.  I  admit  that  I  am  not  able  to  show  by  direct 
evidence  that  impurity,  indicated  by  7  or  -8,  or  even  1  volume  of  carbonic 
acid  per  1000,  and  organic  impurities  in  proportion,  is  injurious  to  health.  We 
possess  no  means  of  testing  the  effects  of  such  small  quantities.  Such  a  standard 
must  be  adopted,  first,  on  the  general  evidence  that  large  aerial  impurities  are 
decidedly  hurtful,  and  that  smaller  amounts  may  be  presumed  to  be  so  in 
proportion,  although  we  cannot  measure  the  action ;  and  secondly,  on  the  fact 
that  we  have  an  obvious  and  simple  measure  in  the  effect  produced  on  the 
senses,  which  gives  us  a  practical  line  of  demarcation  we  could  not  otherwise 
obtain. 

In  a  paper  by  Dr  de  Chaumont,*  it  is  shown,  from  a  large  number  of  observa- 
tions (473  analyses,)  that  the  sense  of  smell  carefully  employed  gives  a  very 
fair  idea  of  the  amount  of  impurity  in  anairnspace.  In  those  experiments  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  external  air  was  determined  at  the  same  time, 
so  that  the  respiratory  impurity  was  accurately  known.  Dividing  the  observa- 
tions into  groups  the  following  results  were  obtained : — 


1.  Freih,  or  not 
differing  len- 
Bibljr  from  the 
outer  air. 

9.  Bather  close. 
Organic  matter 
becoming 
perceptible. 

8.  Close. 
Organic  matter 
disagreeable. 

4.  Very  dose. 
Organic  matter  of- 
f  ensive  and  oppres- 
sive; limit  of  dif- 
ferentiation bjr 
the  senses. 

Mean  CO,  per  1000  vols,  re- 
duced to  O"  cent  ( -  82°  F. ), 
due  to  respiratory  imparity. 

1  0-1948 

0-4182 

0-6708 

0-9054 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  smell  of  organic  matter  is,  on  an  average,  per- 
ceptible to  the  sense  of  smell  when  the  coincident  COg,  due  to  respiratory 
impurity,  reaches  0-1943  per  1000 ;  and  that  when  it  exceeds  0*9054  the  smeU 
is  no  longer  able  to  detect  shades  of  difference.  Assuming  the  average  ratio 
of  COj  in  external  air  to  be  0*4  per  1000,  the  inferior  limit  will  be  0*5943, 
or  closely  approaching  0-6  as  above  adopted.  We  may  therefore  take  0*2  per 
1000  in  round  numbers  as  the  maximum  amount  of  respiratory  impurity 
admissible  in  a  properly  ventilated  air-space. 

Adopting,  then,  this  standard  as  the  measure  of  the  permissible  maximum 
of  impurity,  the  next  point  is  the  quantity  of  pure  external  air  which  shoidd 
pass  through  the  air  of  a  room,  vitiated  by  respiration,  per  head  per  hour,  in 
order  to  keep  the  carbonic  acid  at  this  ratio.  The  following  table  gives  the 
answer  to  this  question,  under  different  conditions  of  cubic  space : — 


*  On  the  Theory  of  Ventilation.  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  No.  1G8,  p.  187, 1875  and 
No,  171,  187€. 
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Tablv  to  akow  the  degne  of  C(nUaminalion  of  the  Air  {in  terms  of  carbonic  acid)  by 
BetpiraHon^  and  the  anumtU  of  air  necessary  to  dilute  to  a  given  standard  of  '6  per  1000 
volumes  of  air,  of  which  'iis  the  carb :  acid  naturally  existing,  and  *2  isfrwn  respira- 
tion. In  the  table  a  deduction  is  made  of  the  initial  *4  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  per 
1000,  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 


Aaoont  of  enbic  ipace 
>  (=lireathlBf  qiaoe)  for 
OMBWO  In  cubic  feet. 

Ratio  per  1000  of  eftrbonle 
acid  from  retpirstlon  at 
the  end  of  one  hoar,  If 

there  haa  been  no  chanipe 
of  air. 

Araoant  of  air  necessary  to 
dilate  to  standard  of  *3.  or, 

inclading  the  initial 
carbonic  acid,  of  '6  per  1000 
Tolames,  daring  the  first 
hour. 

Amount  necessary  to 
dilute  to  the  given 
staudard  erery  hour  after 
the  first. 

100 

6-00 

2900 

8000 

200 

S-00 

2800 

8000 

300 

2-00 

2700 

3000 

400 

1-50 

2600 

8000 

500 

1-20 

2500 

8000 

600 

100 

2400 

3000 

700 

0-86 

2300 

8000 

800 

076 

2200 

8000 

900 

0*66 

2100 

8000 

1000 

0-60 

2000 

8000 

As  already  stated,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  the  carboiiic  acid  naturally  in 
the  air  has  been  disregarded,  but,  of  course,  there  would  be  actually  in  the  air 
*4  Yolomes  per  1000  more  from  this  source.  Thus  in  the  room  of  100  cubic 
feet  there  would  be  at  the  end  of  an  hour  (-04+  '6)  '64  volumes,  or  6*4  per 
1000,  and  in  the  room  of  200  cubic  feet  there  would  be  -34  volumes  per  cent, 
or  3-4  per  1000. 

The  above  table  is  calculated  by  the  following  formula  of  Dr  do 
Chanmont : — * 

Let  E  be  the  ratio  of  CO,  naturally  in  the  air  (viz.  *0004  per  cubic 
foot); 

/  be  the  additional  ratio  per  cubic  foot  of  air  of  vitiation  by 
respiration  of  one  male  adult  in  an  hour  (the  average 
being     cubic  foot  of  carbonic  acid) ; 

r  be  the  ratio  per  cubic  foot  of  air  to  which  it  is  desired  r 
shoidd  be  reduced ; 

e  be  the  capacity  in  cubic  feet  of  the  air  space ; 

d  be  the  delivery  of  fresh  air  in  cubic  feet ; 

V  be  the  entire  volume  of  the  air,  viz.,  c  +  d. 
The  formula  is — 

/  —  R 

— X  c  «  r  and  v  -  c  ^  d; 
r  -  K 

or  V  may  be  eliminated  thus : — 

r'-r 

iTTR  = 

ci;  in  oilier  words,  the  difference  between  the  degree  of  vitiation  and  tho 
a^inible  limit,  divided  by  the  excess  of  the  admissible  limit  ov^r  the  ratio 
m  the  oater  air,  gives  a  number,  by  which  the  capacity  of  the  air-space  must 
be  multiplied,  in  order  to  find  the  amount  of  fresh  air  required  to  reduce  the 
TiMion  to  the  admissible  limit 

In  the  table  already  given,  as  the  standard  of  practicable  purity  is  taken 
tf  "2  per  1000  of  CO^  ( —  "0002  per  cubic  foot)  from  respiration,  and  this  is 

*  Ltnett,  Sept,  1866,  and  Edin.  Med.  Joamal,  May  1867.  These  papers  can  be  referred  to 
feramnl  otsftil  fonnida.  I  would  also  refer  to  the  Blue-Book  of  the  Committee  on  the  Cubic 
SpMtof  MatfopoUtan  Woffchoiues  (1867),  in  which  will  be  found  several  papers,  e-specially  one 
^  rrnltaiiir  Dooldn^  in  which  this  subject  is  mathemaiicaXlY  treated. 
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^th  of  6*  (the  ratio  per  1000,  that  is,  of  vitiation  from  respiration  in  the 
room  with  100  cubic  feet),  the  multiplier  is  30 ;  in  the  room  with  200  cubic 
feet  *2  is  ^th  of  3*  (the  ratio  of  vitiation),  and  the  multiplier  is  15,  and 
so  on. 

The  answer  may.  also  be  obtained  by  another  formula  of  Dr  de  Chaumont's. 
Let  e  be  the  assumed  quantity  of  CO,  evolved  by  one  individual  per  hour ; 

and  p  be  the  amount  of  respiratory  impurity  per  cubic  foot ;  than  -  »  ei^  the 

required  delivery  of  air  per  hour  in  cubic  feet  Thus  if  e  be  taken  at  0*6  of 
a  cubic  foot,  and  p  be  the  admissible  limit  of  respiratory  impurity,  namely, 

0-6 

0*0002  per  foot,  then  we  have :  ^.QQQt}  =  3000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  head  per 

hour  to  keep  the  air  in  the  required  condition.  Conversely  the  formula  may 
be  used  to  find  how  much  air  has  been  delivered  and  utilised  during  the 
period  of  occupation.  Thus,  in  an  experiment  the  amount  of  total  COo  was 
found  to  be  I'l  per  1000,  or  0*0011  per  foot ; — ^the  amount  in  the  open  being 
0-0004  per  foot,  we  have  the  respiratory  impurity  (p)  =0*0011 -0*0004  = 

0*6 

0*0007  ;  therefore  we  find :  =  857  cubic  feet  of  air  per  head  per  hour 

as  the  mean  amount  supplied  and  utilised  during  the  period  of  occupation. 

If  the  standard  of  practicable  purity,  viz.,  *6  of  carbonic  acid  per  1000 
volumes  (of  which  *2  is  derived  from  respiration)  is  considered  too  high,  as 
involving  too  great  a  cost,  and  if  '7,  '8,  or  *9  be  taken,  the  amount  of  air 
required  per  head  per  hour  will  be  2000,  1500,  and  1200  cubic  feet  respec- 
tively. If  the  emission  of  carbonic  acid  is  taken,  not  at  *6  cubic  foot  per 
hour,  but  as  something  less,  as  in  the  case  of  women  and  children,  a  less 
amount  of  air  would  suffice,  and  can  be  calculated  out  at  once  from  the 
formula. 

In  reference  to  a  proposed  standard,  it  is  now  earnestly  to  be  wished  that 
there  should  be  a  general  agreement  among  medical  men  on  the  point ;  and  I 
hope  that  the  reasons  already  assigned  will  be  considered  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  general  adoption  of  '6  per  1000  of  carbonic  acid,  or  rather,  0*2  per  1000 
of  respiratory  impurity,  as  the  standard  of  permissible  maximum  im- 
purity. 

The  amount  of  fresh  air  thus  determined  by  calculation  is  in  accordance 
with  that  determined  by  actual  experiment  I  have  measured  the  air  passing 
out  of  barracks  and  hospital  wards,  and  found  that  when  1200  or  1400  cubic 
feet  per  head  per  hour  only  were  given,  the  carbonic  acid  reached  *7,  *8,  or  -9 
per  1000  volumes,  and  that  more  than  2000  cubic  feet  were  necessary  to  keep 
the  air  pure  to  the  senses.  Dr  de  Chaumont's  analyses*  agree  closely  with 
this ;  so  also  the  older  experiments  by  Grassi,  in  Paris,  at  Mazas,  and  the 
latter  observations  of  General  Morin,  as  well  as  the  observations  and  calcula- 
tions of  others,  aU  fairly  agree  in  this  respect 

General  Morin,  f  from  analysis  of  all  the  observations  made  in  Paris,  and 
from  experiments  of  his  own,  gives  the  following  amounts  : — 

Amount  of  fresh  air  to  be  supplied  per  head  per  hour  in  temperate  climates 
in  the  following  circumstances  : — 

In  barracks,  =  30  cubic  metres  by  day  =  1059  cubic  feet ;  60  by  night,  =  2118 
cubic  feet    Workshops,  =  60  cubic  metres  =  2118  cubic  feet    Schools,  =  30 


♦  Anny  Medical  Department  Reports,  vola.  v.  vi.  and  vii. 

t  Rapport  de  la  CommiRsion  sur  le  Cnaofiiage  et  la  Ventilation  dea  Batimens  du  Pftlais  de 
Jwdice,  Paris,  1860,  The  older  observers  ^ve  much  smaller  amounts,  but  I  do  not  quote 
tbem. 
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eobic  metres  » 1059  cubic  feet  Hospitals, »  80  cubic  metres  day  and  iiigbt> 
»2825  cubic  feet  (in  epidemics,  160  cubic  metres).* 

Eanke^  in  his  work  on  Physiology,  f  fixes  the  quantity  at  60  cubic  metres 
(2118  cubic  feet)  as  the  necessary  minimum  amount 

Both  and  Lext  adopt  the  maximum  of  '6  per  1000 ;  but  as  they  estimate 
the  expired  CO,  as  20  litre8,§  or  *706  cubic  feet  (Eng.)  per  hour,  they  give  the 
hourly  quantity  of  air  as  100  cubic  metres,  or  3500  cubic  feet 

In  mines  which  are  thought  to  be  well  ventilated,  not  less  than  1400  cubic 
ieei  are  given  per  head  per  hour,  and  if  there  is  much  fire-damp,  as  much  as 
6000  cubic  feet  have  been  supplied.  ||  A  horse  requires  2450  cubic  feet  per 
hour  at  the  least  Marcker  has  lately  given  the  following  amount  from 
experiments: — For  big  cattle  of  1000  lb  weight,  30-40  cubic  metres 
(•1059-1412  cubic  feet) ;  for  little  cattle  of  the  small  weight,  40-50  cubic 
metres  (»» 1412—1765  cubic  feet).  These  amounts  seem  very  small,  but 
Mirckez^s  reasons  for  not  giving  more  seem  to  be  on  account  of  the  lowering 
of  the  temperature. 

Although,  in  order  to  give  precision  to  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to 
ittempt  to  define  the  minimum  quantity  which  is  necessary,  there  is  no  doubt 
it  is  advantageous  to  have  a  li^er  amount  In  the  case  of  men  in  active 
watk  the  amount  of  air  must  must  necessarily  be  larger  than  in  repose.  Even 
anoming  the  erect  instead  of  the  recumbent  position  increases  the  amount  of 
enbonic  acid  given  ofL  As  men  in  work  appear  to  give  off  from  0*0060  to 
0-0115  of  a  cubic  foot  of  COj  per  lb  of  body  weight,  according  to  the  hardness 
of  Hbe  work,  it  follows  that,  to  keep  the  air  to  the  adopted  standard  of  purity, 
a  man  weighing  150  lbs  ought  to  have  from  4500  to  8600  cubic  feet  of  fresh 
lir  per  hour,  according  to  the  amount  of  work  he  does.  In  short,  wherever 
practicable,  we  should  be  contented  with  nothing  less  than  an  almost  unlimited 
wpply. 

i  On  the  Quantity  of  Air  required  for  Lights^  if  the  Air  is  to  be  kept  Pure 

by  Dilution, 

Air  must  be  also  supplied  for  lights  if  the  products  of  combustion  are 
allowed  to  pass  into  the  room  Wolpert  has  calculated  that,  for  every  cubic 
foot  of  gas,  1800  cubic  feet  of  air  must  be  introduced  to  properly  dilute  the 
products  oi  combustion ;  and  this  is  not  too  much  if  we  remember  that  a 
cubic  foot  of  good  coal  gas  produces  about  2  cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
ihat  sulphuric  acid  and  other  substances  may  be  also  formed.  A  common  gas 
burner  will  bum  nearly  3  feet  per  hour,  and  will  consume  10  or  probably  12 
cubic  feet  in  an  evening  (4  hours),  and  therefore  from  18,000  to  21,600  cubic 
feet  of  air  must  be  introduced  for  this  purpose  alone  in  the  4  hours,  unless  the 
products  of  combustion  are  removed  by  a  special  channel  The  power 
of  illumination  being  equal,  gas  does  not  produce  more  carbonic  acid  than 
candles  (Odling),  but  usually  so  much  moro  gas  is  burnt  that  the  air  is  much 
more  deteriorated ;  there  is  also  greater  heat  and  moro  watery  vapour.  The 


*  Tlww  amounts  are  somewhat  modified  in  his  Manaal  Pratique  du  Chaoffage  and  de  la 
Ycntilafcioii,  1874.   They  are,  however,  all  too  low  for  good  ventilation, 
t  OnmdaUge  der  Phys.,  1868,  p.  876. 
t  Loe.  dL  p.  221. 

1  This  amount  is  also  adopted  by  General  Morin.  « 

I  It  has  been  stated,  from  extensive  observations,  that,  in  mines,  if  it  is  wished  to  keep  np 
fhsgnatest  energies  oi  the  men,  no  less  than  100  cnbic  feet  per  man  per  minute  (—6000  per 
hour)  mnst  be  given ;  if  the  quantity  is  reduced  to  one-third,  or  even  one-half,  there  is  a  serious 
diminutioii  in  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  men.  This  amount  inclucles,  df  course,  all 
tiba  air  wanted  in  th«  mine  for  horaei^  lightly  kc-^Praceedings  of  the  Civil  JSngineers,  "^ol.  x^i« 
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products  should  never  be  allowed  to  escape  into  the  air  of  the  room.  Weavei; 
has  shown  how  important  a  source  of  impurity  this  is ;  and  the  bad  effects  of 
breathing  the  products  of  gas  combustion  are  well  known. 

A  lb  of  oil  demands,  for  complete  combustion,  138  cubic  feet  of  air;  and  to 
keep  the  air  perfectly  pure,  nearly  as  much  air  must  be  introduced  for  1  lb  of 
oil  as  for  10  feet  of  gas.  In  mines,  60  cubic  feet  per  hour  are  allowed  for 
each  light ;  the  lights  generally  are  dim,  and  the  amount  of  combustion  is 
slight ;  but  this  seems  an  extremely  small  amount 

If  gas  is  not  burnt  in  a  room,  or  in  a  very  small  amount^  or  if  only  candles 
or  oil  lamps  are  used,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  take  them  into  account  in  esti- 
mating the  amount  of  air. 

3.  On  the  Quantity  required  for  the  Respiration  and  Dilution  of  the 
Emanatiom  of  Sick  Men, 

With  regard  to  sick  men,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  quantity  should  be 
given.  In  some  diseases,  so  much  organic  substance  is  thrown  of^  that 
scarcely  any  ventilation  is  sufficient  to  remove  the  odour.  At  the  Hospital 
Beaujon  in  Paris,  it  was  shown,  as  long  ago  as  1847,  that  60  cubic  metres 
(  =  2118  cubic  feet)  per  head  per  hour  did  not  remove  all  odour  from  the 
surgical  wards  after  dressings.  Grassi*  mentions  that  a  perceptible  odour 
diffused  from  a  case  of  cancerous  ulcer  in  a  ward  in  the  H6pital  Necker  at 
Paris,  although  the  ventilation  at  the  time  was  3600  cubic  feet  per  head  per 
hour;  but  bad  odour  will  perceptibly  taint  an  hospital  ward  with  a  greater 
allowance  of  air  even  than  this.  Dr  Sankey  found  the  wards  in  the  London 
Fever  Hospital  to  be  not  free  from  odour  when  3720  cubic  feet  per  head  per 
hour  were  passing  in.  In  some  of  the  London  Hospitals  Dr  de  Chaunmt 
found  that  there  was  still  a  close  smell  when  5000  cubic  feet  and  even  more 
were  supplied,  but  the  distribution  was  not  perfect  Even  when  3600  feet, 
were  supplied  and  utilised  (as  calculated  from  the  COa)  the  ward  was  not  free 
from  smell.  In  his  paper  on  the  "  Theory  of  Ventiktion "  (Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Society  loc.  cit,)y  he  showed  that  whilst  the  smell  of  organic  matter 
was  still  imperceptible  in  barracks,  among  healthy  men,  when  the  air 
contained  0*208  of  COg  per  1000,  it  was  quite  distinct  in  hospitals  (among 
ordinary  cases)  when  the  COg  amounted  to  0-166 ;  so  that  if  3000  cubic  feet 
per  hour  be  put  as  a  minimum  in  health,  this  ought  to  be  increased  by  one- 
third,  giving  4000  as  a  minimum  in  sickness  even  of  an  ordinary  character, 
— to  be  increased,  of  course,  without  limit  in  cases  of  a  serious  nature.  In 
the  new  H6tel  Dieu  at  Paris,  it  is  intended  to  give  at  least  100  cubic  metres 
(3500  cubic  feet)  per  head  per  hour ;  but  this  amount  is  not  sufficient  Dr 
Sutherland  believes  that  at  least  4500  cubic  feet  per  head  per  hour  must  he 
allowed  when  there  are  many  bad  cases,  and  especially  surgical  cases  with 
open  wounds ;  and  during  epidemics,  or  when  hospital  gangrene,  pyaemia,  or 
erysipelas  are  spreading,  6000  cubic  feet  at  least  must  be  given ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  supply  must  be  almost  unlimited.  The  best  suigeons  now  consider 
an  almost  complete  exposure  of  pya^mic  patients  to  the  open  air  the  best  treat- 
ment ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  typhus  fever  and  (to  a  less  extent)  in 
typhoid,  and  also  in  small-pox  and  plague,  this  complete  exposure  of  patients 
to  air  is  the  first  important  mode  of  treatment,  before  even  diet  and  medicines. 
Even  temperature  must  be  sacrificed  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  order  to 
obtain  fresh  air,  if  a  choice  requires  to  be  made  between  the  two. 

Humidity, — The  condition  of  the  air  as  regards  humidity  is  a  matter  of  some 


^^EtudeCompmiivB  dan  Dtux  Syst^mes  dft  Ch&wSa^  et  do  Ventilation,  &o.  Pw  C.  Orusi, 
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importancey  but  lias  not  hitherto  been  much  considered.  In  Dr  de  Chaumonf  s 
experimente  the  mean  humidity,  in  rooms  having  less  than  0*2  per  1000  of 
lespiratory  impurity  (reckoned  as  COj),  was  73  per  cent,  at  a  temperature  of 
63*  Fahr.    This  might  be  taken,  provisionally,  as  a  standard.* 


SECTION  IL 

THE  MODE  IN  WHICH  THE  NECESSARY  QUANTITY  OF  FRESH 
AIR  CAN  BE  SUPPLIED. 

This  is  an  engineering  problem,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  time  to 
come  it  will  be  as  carefully  considered  by  engineers  as  the  supply  of  water,  or 
the  removal  of  the  solid  and  fluid  excreta.  Ventilation  is,  in  fact,  the 
problem  of  the  removal  of  the  gasiform  excreta  of  the  lungs  and  skin. 

Sun-SEonoN  L — Preliminart  Considerations. 

1.  Cubic  Space,  f — certain  amount  of  fresh  air  has  to  pass  through  a  given 
lir  space  in  a  fixed  time  to  order  to  maintain  a  certain  degree  of  purity ;  the 
amount  has  been  fixed  (page  143)  at  3000  cubic  feet  for  each  adult  healthy 
mab  in  an  hour ;  before  considering  the  appliances  for  moving  this  air,  we 
most  consider  what  should  be  the  minimum  size  of  the  air  space  for  each 
healthy  male  adult  through  which  the  fresh  air  has  to  pass. 

This  will  entirely  depend  on  the  rate  at  which  air  can  be  taken  through  the 
■pace  without  the  movement  being  perceptible  or  injurious.  The  size  of  the 
qpace  is  chiefly  of  consequence,  as  it  affects  this  condition.  The  laiger  the 
air  space  the  less  ia  the  necessity  for  the  frequent  renewal  of  air,  and  the  less 
tbe  chances  of  draught  Thus  a  space  of  100  cubic  feet  must  have  its  air 
changed  thirty  times  in  an  hour,  if  3000  cubic  feet  of  air  are  to  be  given, 
while  a  space  of  1000  cubic  feet  need  only  have  it  changed  three  times  in  an 
hour  for  an  equal  ventilation. 

When,  the  most  perfect  mechanical  means  are  employed,  the  air  of  even 
t  small  air  space  can  be  changed  sufficiently  often  without  draught.  Thus,  in 
Pettenkofer's  experimental  room  at  Munich,  the  air  space  is  424  cubic  feet, 
and  2640  cubic  feet  can  be  drawn  through  by  a  steam  engine  in  an  hour 
withont  perceptible  movement ;  in  other  words,  the  change  is  six  times  per 
boor  nearly.    With  the  best  mechanical  contrivances,  and  with  disregard  of 

*  From  the  state  of  the  air  m  nmrda  humidity,  information^  may  sometimes  be  obtained 
vhldk  might  take  the  pUoe  of  the  CO^  determination,  in  the  absence  of  means  for  carrying  out 
fte  latter.  For  instance,  at  8t  Mary's  Hospitel  the  air  of  the  wards  was  found  to  have  78  per 
ent  of  humidity,  or  6*S  per  cubic  foot ;  to  reduce  it  to  78  per  cent,  or  5*5  grains  per  cubic 

iwft,  ivUle  the  external  air  contained  5%  we  should  have  5.5 1  s.^-^"^*     ^«  ^^^^^  ^ 

qun  to  add  to  tbe  existing  delivery  of  air,  at  least  as  much  more  p«r  hour  as  would  equal  the 
total  cnbic  space.  In  the  case  referred  to  this  was  about  2256  cubic  feet.  The  actual  sup»ply 
VM  WO,  toial  4386  per  head,  or  about  the  ouantity  demanded  for  proper  hospital  ventilation. 

t  For  the  rales  on  the  measurement  of  cubic  space,  see  tbe  chanter  on  the  Examination  of 
Air.  In  the  metropolitan  lodging-houses,  30  superficial  and  240  cubic  feet  are  allowed  ;  in  the 
SBctkn-boaaea  of  the  metropolitan  police  50  feet  superficial  and  450  cubic  feet  are  given.  The 
Ftoor-law  Boaid  allows  300  cubic  leet  for  every  heidthy  person  in  dormitories,  and  from  850 
eobic  feet  aad  nimards,  according  to  circumstances,  as  far  as  1200  cubic  feet  for  every  sick 
Mion.  In  Dabun  an  ulowanoe  01  800  cubic  feet  is  required  in  the  registered  lodging-houses. 
iFnm  an  excellent  pamphlet,  entitled  f^ntials  of  a  Healthy  Dwelling^  p.  18.)  In  tbe 
taaian  annv  the  allowanoe  ia  496  cubic  feet  (Prussian  measurement,  which  is  nearly  the  same 
as  Ai^iah^  tue  snporflcial  space  being  42-45  square  feet ;  in  the  old  Hanoverian  army  the 
Ctthic  mace  was  700  to  SOO  cable  fioet  (Prussian).  The  London  School  Board  have  given,  in  a 
gutafaehoohooiii,  lOtquMn  feet peraohoUOj,  and  in  graded  schools  9  aauare  teet  \ 
Mr  anknd  to  be  IS  fisei-^nMking  ISO  and  11 7  cubic  feet  re82>ectively.   Thia  Mema ii^n 
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cost^  we  are  tlierefoie  certain  that  a  cubic  space  of  424  feet  woTild 
be  sufficient^  and  there  is  every  probability  thatengineen  could  ventilate  even 
a  smaller  space  without  perceptible  movement. 

But  if  the  mechanical  contrivances  are  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  particularly 
if  natural  ventilation  is  used,  the  difficulties  of  ventilating  a  small  space  are 
considerable,  and  are  caused  not  so  much  by  the  rate  of  movement  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  air  in  the  room,  as  by  the  rate  at  the  openings  where  the 
fresh  air  comes  in  very  quickly,  and  causes  currents  in  the  room  Suppose^ 
for  example,  a  space  of  500  cubic  feet  with  a  man  in  it^  who  has  to  be  supplied 
with  3000  cubic  feet  in  an  hour;  if  the  inlet  opening  be  12  square  inches, 
the  rate  of  movement  through  it  would  be  10  feet  per  second,  or  nearly  7 
miles  per  hour ;  if  24  square  inches,  it  would  be  5  feet^  or  about  3*4  miles  per 
hour.  In  either  case,  in  such  a  small  room,  the  air  could  not  be  propcucly 
distributed  befoie  reaching  the  person,  and  a  draught  would  be  felt  ft 
instead  of  500  cubic  feet  1000  were  given,  the  problem  is  easier,  for  the  small 
current  of  fresh  air  mixing  with  the  laiger  volume  of  air  in  the  room  is  more 
easily  broken  up,  and  the  man  being  firrther  from  the  opening  the  movement 
is  less  felt  The  question,  in  fact^  turns  in  great  mdasure  on  the  power  of  in- 
troducing the  air  without  draught 

If  the  change  of  air  is  carried  on  by  what  is  termed  natural  ventilation,  and 
under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  this  climate,  a  change  of  air  six  times  per  hour, 
as  in  Pettenkofer's  room,  could  not  be  attempted.  Even  five  times  per  hour 
would  be  too  much,  at  least  in  barracks  with  600  cubic  feet  per  bead,  the 
rooms  are  cold  and  draughty,  when  anything  approaching  to  3000  cubic  feet 
per  head  per  hour  are  passing  through ;  that  is  a  change  of  five  times  per  hour 
for  each  600  cubic  feet  of  air  space.  A  change  equ^  to  four  or  three  times 
per  hour  is,  I  believe,  generally  all  that  can  be  borne  under  the  conditions  of 
warming  in  this  country,  and  if  this  be  correct,  from  750  to  1000  cubic  feet 
should  be  the  minimum  allowance  of  the  initial  air  space.* 

"With  good  warming  and  an  equable  movement  which,  however,  is  not 
always  easy  to  get,  theie  might  be  larger  inlets,  and  therefore  more  easy  dis- 
tribution and  a  smaller  air  space  to  begin  with.  If  the  inlets  are  48  square 
inches,  the  rate  through  them  to  supply  a  space  of  500  cubic  feet  with  3000 
cubic  feet  per  hour,  would  be  only  2i  feet  per  second ;  and  if,  as  should  be 
the  case  in  artificial  ventilation,  the  imet  is  72  or  80  square  inches  in  size,  the 
rate  would  only  be  a  little  over  1 J  foot  per  second,  which  would  be  impercep- 
tible even  at  the  orifice.  But  there  lb  an  argument  against  a  small  cubic  space 
even  with  good  mechanical  ventilation,  viz.,  that  if  anything  arrests  the 
mechanism  for  a  time,  the  ratio  of  impurity  from  respiration  increases  much 
faster  in  a  small  than  in  a  large  space.t 


*  It  will,  of  course,  be  perceived  that  the  whole  aiie»ument  turns  on  the  assumption  of  the 
correctness  of  the  standard  of  practicable  purity,  viz.,  *6  volume  sof  carbonic  acid  per  1000. 
If  a  less  pure  standard  is  fixed,  the  amount  of  fresh  air  per  hour  would  of  course  be  less ;  but 
I  hope  the  purer  standard  will  be  adopted. 

t  Experimental  data  on  man^  of  these  points  are  still  wanting.  In  prisons,  with  oelli  for 
separate  confinement  and  artificial  ventilation,  the  amount  of  space  is  seldom  under  750  to  800 
cuoic  feet,  and  practically  this  is  found  to  be  too  small. 

In  Pentonville  Prison,  on  Jebb's  system,  the  air  was  hardly  ever  changed  three  times  in  the 
hour,  during  my  experiments,  although  the  cells  are  nearly  800  cubic  feet  in  capacity.  The 
mean  supply  of  air  per  houriwas  about  1050  cubic  feet.  In  Gosport  military  pnson,  also  on 
J  ebb's  pnnciple  (but  not  perfectly  carried  out),  the  mean  supply  was  about  800  cubic  feet,  but 
the  cells  are  only  about  900  in  capacity.  In  Aldershot  militaiy  prison  (not  on  J  ebb's  prindple) 
with  cells  about  000  cubic  feet  m  size,  the  mean  supply  was  unaer  500.  And  in  Gbatham  con- 
vict prison,  where  the  cells  are  only  200,  the  mean  supply  was  about  490.  Wilson  (Hand- 
book  of  Hyaene)  appears  to  have  found  the  air  changed  in  the  lai^ge  oella  at  Portsmouth  oon- 
rict  prisoa  Aont  3  times  in  the  hour,  and  in  the  nnaSl  iJbou^  4^kDm  \  \b&a,  Wii«?«c^  is  oertainlr 
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The  waimtih  of  the  moving  air  influences  the  sensation  of  the  persons  ex-> 
posed  to  it  At  a  temperature  of  55°  or  60%  a  rate  of  1}  feet  per  second  ( » 1 
mile  per  hour  nearly)  is  not  perceived ;  a  rate  of  2  and  2}  feet  per  second 
(1*4  and  1-7  miles  per  hour)  is  imperceptible  to  some  persons;  3  feet  per 
second  (2  miles  per  hour  nearly)  is  perceptible  to  most ;  a  rate  of  3^  feet  is 
perceived  by  all  persons ;  any  greater  speed  than  this  will  give  the  sensation 
of  draught,  especially  if  the  entering  air  be  of  a  different  temperature,  or  moist. 
If  the  air  be  about  70"*  Eahr.,  a  rather  greater  velocity  is  not  perceived,  while 
if  it  be  still  higher  (80"  to  90**  Eahr.),  the  movement  becomes  again  more  per- 
ceptible, and  this  is  also  the  case  if  the  temperature  be  below  40**  Eahr.  If 
the  air  could  be  warmed  to  a  certain  point  in  a  cold  climate,  or  if  the  climate 
be  warm,  there  may  be  a  much  more  rapid  current^  and  consequently  a 
smaller  cubic  space  might  be  given.  The  subject  of  ventilation  is  in  cold 
climates  connected  inseparably  with  that  of  warming,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
have  efficient  ventilation  in  cold  weather  without  warming  the  air.  (See 
chapter  on  Warming.) 

The  above  remarks  apply  to  adidt  males;  for  women  and  children 
it  might  be  considered  that  the  amount  of  fresh  air  and  of  cubic  space 
should  be  less,  as  they  vitiate  the  air  less  than  men.  But  as  the  difference 
between  women  and  men  is  not  great,  and  as  children,  in  proportion  to 
their  size^  undergo  a  more  rapid  tissue  change  than  adults,  it  woiild  be  the 
sifest  course  to  have  the  same  rule  for  all  individuals  of  whatever  age, 
except  the  very  youngest  and  oldest^  who  require  special  conditions  of 
warming.  Some  persons,  however,  class  two  children  as  one  adult ;  but  if 
this  be  adopted,  the  rule  should,  at  any  rate,  be  restricted  to  children  under 
five  years  old.* 

The  amount  of  cubic  space  thus  assigned  for  healthy  persons  is  far  more 
than  most  people  are  able  to  have ;  in  the  crowded  rooms  of  the  artizan  class, 
the  average  entire  space  would  probably  be  more  often  200  or  250  cubic  feet 
per  head  than  800.  The  expense  of  the  larger  rooms  would,  it  may  be  feared, 
be  fatal  to  the  chance  of  such  an  ideal  standard  being  generally  carried  out ; 
bat,  after  all,  the  question  is,  not  what  is  likely  to  be  done,  but  what  ought 
to  be  done ;  and  it  is  an  encouraging  fact  that  in  most  things  in  this  world, 
when  a  right  course  is  recognised,  it  is  somehow  or  other  eventually  carried 
out 

So,  in  the  case  of  soldiers,  the  amount  of  authorised  regulation  space 
(600  cubic  feet),  is  below  the  standard  now  given,  but  still  the  space  is 
as  much  as  can  be  demanded  at  present  It  has  been  found  very 
difficulty  without  incurring  greater  expense  than  the  country  would  bear,  to 
give  every  man  even  the  600  cubic  feet,  and  as  soldiers  are  healthy  men,  and 
can  bear  rapid  movement  of  air,  and  as  some  of  the  entering  air  is  warmed 
by  the  barrack  grate,  the  600  cubic  feet  may  possibly  suffice. 

For  sick  persons  ihe  cubic  space  should  be  more  than  for  healthy  persons. 
We  are  to  remember  that  there  are  other  impurities  besides  those  arising  from 
respiration  and  transpiration,  and  that  immediate  dilution  and  as  speedy 
removal  as  can  be  managed  are  essential 

Very  much  the  same  considerations  apply  to  sick  as  to  healthy  men,  except 
that  the  allowance  of  air  in  all  cases  of  acute  diseases  must  be  greater ;  and, 
therefore,  eepeciaUy  if  natural  ventilation  be  employed,  the  cubic  space  has  to 


*  If  aoj  difiSnmnoe  is  mada,  chUdran  ought  to  be  considered  as  eyolving  not  lesa,  than  0*45  of 
a  enbfe  loot  of  CO^  per  honr ;  the  amount  0*6  ought  to  be  retained  for  women,  and  07  ought 
to  be  aOowod  for  men.  In  thia  way  the  minimum  hourly  supply  in  health  in  repose  ought  to  be  ; 
Fdr  difldzen,    .      .        2250 :  for  women  8000 ;  for  men  8500.'. 
iBOidbuajaMoiees,  3400;         „    4000;        „  &m 
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be  enlarged  also,  to  inaure  good  diatributioii  without  diaught^  for  surface 
ahilling  must  be  carefully  avoided. 

Admitting  that  on  an  average  4000  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  should  be 
supplied,  in  hospitals,  per  patient  per  hour,  and  if  the  change  of  air  is  to  be 
four  or  three  times  per  hour,  as  the  best  rate  of  movement^  the  cubic  space 
must  be  1000  or  1300  cubic  feet  respectively.  A  consideration  of  another 
kind  may  aid  in  determining  the  question  as  regards  sick  men.  In  hospitals 
a  certain  amount  of  floor  space  is  indispensably  necessary ;  first,  for  the  lateral 
separation  of  patients;  secondly,  for  convenience  of  attendance.  For  the 
first  object  the  greater  floor  space  the  better ;  and  in  respect  of  the  second,  Dr 
Acland  has  clearly  shown  that  the  minimum  floor  space  for  convenient  nursing 
should  be  72  square  feet  per  bed.*  In  a  ward  of  12  feet  in  height  this  would 
give  864  cubic  feet 

Considering,  however,  the  immense  benefit  to  patients  of  pure  air,  and 
the  practical  experience  of  hospital  physicians,  it  is  very  desirable  not  to 
fix  the  floor  and  cubic  space  of  hospital  wards  intended  for  acute  and  surgical 
diseases,  and  for  cases  with  copious  discharges,  at  the  minimiiTn  of  what 
may  suffice.  The  desire  of  most  hospital  physicians  and  surgeons  is  to 
obtain  for  their  patients,  if  they  can,  a  floor  space  of  100  to  120  square  feet^ 
and  a  cubic  space  of  1500  to  2000  cubic  feet^  and  I  believe  that  this  is 
true  wisdom. 

A  notion  prevails  amon^  many  people,  that  cubic  space  may  take  the  place 
of  change  of  air, — so  that  if  a  larger  cubic  space  be  given,  a  certain  amount 
of  change  of  air  may  be  dispensed  with,  or  less  fresh  air  be  required.  This 
is  quite  erroneous :  even  the  largest  space  can  only  provide  sufficient  air  for  a 
limited  time,  after  which  the  same  amount  of  fresh  air  must  be  supphed 
hourly,  whether  the  space  be  large  or  small  This  is  shown  by  the  table  on 
page  143.  Even  in  a  space  of  10,000  cubic  feet  per  head  the  limit  of 
admissible  impurity  would  be  reached  in  a  little  over  3  hours,  after  which  the 
same  hourly  supply  of  3000  feet  would  be  as  necessary  as  in  a  space  of  100 
cubic  feetf 

The  amount  of  ventilation  for  animals  has  not  been  experimentally  dete^ 
mined  to  my  knowledge.  A  horse  is  said  to  require  at  least  2466  cubic  feet 
of  fresh  air  per  hour,  but  he  probably  requires  more,  and  the  analysis  of  the 
air  of  stables  shows  that  the  air  has  frequently  been  very  impure.  J  At 
present,  the  Army  Eegulations  allow,  in  new  stables,  each  horse  1605  cubic 
feet,  and  100  square  feet  of  floor  space  ;§  and  the  means  of  ventilation,  as 
will  be  presently  noticed,  are  ample.  In  the  new  Army  Horse  Infirmaries^ 
the  superficial  area  is  to  be  127  square  feet^  and  the  cubic  space  1900  feet 
per  horse. 


*  See  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  cubic  space  of  Metropolitan 
Workhouses,  1867,  p.  12. 

t  For  further  niniaiks  on  this  point  see  my  Lectures  on  State  Medicine  ;  also  Hygiene  in  the 
Sanitary  Record,  1874-5.  In  a  pamphlet  (reneral  Morin,  Note  sur  I'espace  cubique,  kc,  a 
table  is  given  that  might  be  misleading,  without  explanation.  It  really  snows  the  amount  of 
air  necessary  to  dilute  a  certain  amount  of  impurity  evolved  in  a  certain  cubic  space,  and  is 
similar  to  the  table  given  on  page  143  of  this  work.  For  continuous  ventilation  the  necessary 
supply  in  any  ordinary  space  after  the  first  hour,  is  a  constant  quantity.   (F.  de  C.) 

i  If  there  is  a  constant  relation  between  weight  and  the  evolution  of  CCh  (as  seems  likely), 
then  a  horse,  weighing  500  lb  would  evolve  per  hour  about  2  cubic  feet  of  CO^  which  would 
require  10,000  cubic  feet  of  air  to  reduce  to  the  standard  adopted  for  men.  The  supply  above 
named  (2466)  would  reduce  the  impurity  to  fh>m  0*8  to  1*0  per  1000  according  to  tne  size  of 
the  animal ;  adding  to  this  0*4  for  the  incoming  air,  we  have  1-2  to  1*4  as  the  probable  con- 
dition of  the  air  of  the  stable.  M&rcker  fixes  the  standard  at  2*5  to  3.0  per  1000,  which 
would  argue  a  delivery  of  air  of  only  about  800  to  ICXK)  per  hour,  certainly  too  small. 

§  Report  of  the  Barrack  and  Hospital  Improvement  Commission  on  tiie  Ventilation  of 
CkvMlrjrStablea,  1863,  p.  10. 
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In  the  stables  of  cattle  there  is  often  excessive  over-crowding,  and  it  is 
well-known  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  disease  among  them,  which,  how- 
ever, is  seldom  allowed  to  go  far,  as  they  are  sent  to  the  butcher.  Dr  Ballard, 
who  paid  great  attention  to  the  cattle  plague  in  Islington,  recommended  that 
at  least  1000  cubic  feet  should  be  allowed  per  animaL 

2.  Source  of  the  air  supplied, — In  order  that  the  object  of  the  ventilation 
shaU  not  be  defeated,  it  is  necessary  that  the  air  entering  a  room  shall  be 
puroL  The  air  must  be  the  pure  external  air,  and  not  be  derived  from  places 
where  it  has  stagnated  and  taken  up  impurities ;  if  it  is  drawn  along  passages 
or  tubes,  and  through  louvres  or  basements,  these  should  be  capable  of 
inspection  and  cleansing.  All  air-shafts  should,  if  possible,  be  short  and 
easily  cleaned.  This  is  an  important  rule,  and  should  lead  to  the  rejection  of 
til  plana  in  which  the  air-shafts  are  long  and  incapable  of  being  cleaned  I 
have  seen  several  instances  of  air  being  distributed  by  costly  appliances,  and 
yet  being  drawn  from  an  impure  source,  or  allowed  to  be  contaminated  on  its 
passage.  Instead  of  perforated  bricks,  there  should  be  sliding  panels,  or 
hinged  flaps,  so  that  the  tube  may  be  easily  reached. 

3.  Warming  or  cooling  of  the  air, — The  air  may  require  to  be  warmed 
to  60*  or  65'  Fahr.,  or  cooled  according  to  the  season  or  locality.  The 
warming  in  cold  and  temperate  climates  is  a  matter  of  necessity,  as,  if  dis- 
comfort is  caused  by  cold  draughts,  ventilation  openings  are  certain  to  be 
dosed. 

4.  Distrihuiion, — The  distribution  in  the  rooms  shoidd  be  perfect,  that  is, 
there  should  be  uniform  diffusion  of  the  fresh  air  through  the  rooms.  The 
best  way  of  ascertaining  this  is  to  compare  the  amount  of  air  utilised,  as 
calculated  from  the  observed  COo,  with  the  actual  movement  of  air,  as 
Ineasured  with  the  air-meter.  If  the  distribution  is  good  the  two  quantities 
ought  not  to  differ  materially.  Much  difficulty  is  found  in  properly  managing 
uniform  diffusion,  and  it  requires  careful  arrangement  of  the  various  open- 
ings. The  distributing  pl^  should,  if  possible,  prevent  the  chance  of 
breathed  air  being  rebreathed,  especially  in  hospitak.  As  the  ascent  of  re- 
spired air  is  rapid,  on  account  not  only  of  its  temperature,  but  from  the  force 
with  which  it  is  propelled  upwards,  for  patients  in  bed,  the  point  of  discharge 
should  be  above. 

During  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  argued  that  it  is  better  that  the  foul 
air  should  pass  off  below  the  level  of  the  person,  so  that  the  products  of 
respiration  may  be  immediately  drawn  down  below  the  mouth,  and  be  replaced 
by  descending  pure  air.  But  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  in  drawing  down 
the  hot  air  of  respiration  is  so  great  that  there  is  a  considerable  waste  of  power, 
and  the  obstacle  to  the  discharge  is  sometimes  sufficient^  if  the  extracting 
force  be  at  all  lessened,  to  reverse  the  movement,  and  the  fresh  air  forces  its 
way  in  through  the  pipes  intended  for  discharge.  This  plan,  in  fact,  must  be 
considered  a  mistaka  The  true  principle  is  that  stated  long  ago  by  D'Arcet. 
In  the  case  of  vapours  gases  the  proper  place  of  discharge  is  above ;  but 
heavy  powders,  arising  in  certain  arts  or  trades,  and  which  from  their  weight 
npidly  fall,  are  best  cb»wn  out  from  below. 

Sub-Seotion  IL — Means  bt  which  Aib  is  set  in  Motion. 

These  are : — 1^^  the  forces  continually  acting  in  nature,  and  which  produce 
what  has  been  termed  natural  ventilation.  2c^,  The  forces  set  in  action  by 
man,  and  which  produce  the  so-called  artificial  ventilation. 

The  division  is  convenient^  but  not  strictly  logical,  as  the  forces  which  act 
in  natoial  do  so  also  in  aitifidal  ventilation  to  a  certain  extent. 
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H'aTUBAL  YeNTILATION — GbNKLAL  STATnfKETTS. 

Three  forces  act  in  natural  ventilation,  viz.,  diffusion,  winds,  and  the 
difference  in  weight  of  masses  of  air  of  unequal  temperature. 

1.  DIFFUSION. 

As  every  gas  diffuses  at  a  certain  rate,  viz.,  inversely  as  the  squaie 
root  of  its  density,  there  is  a  constant  escape  of  any  foreign  gas  into 
the  atmosphere  at  large.  From  every  room  that  is  not  air-tight  Pettenkofer 
and  Eoscoe  have  shown  that  diffusion  occurs  through  brick  and  stone,  and 
Pettenkofer  believes  that  one  of  the  evils  of  a  newly  built  and  damp  house  ii 
that  diffusion  cannot  occur  through  its  walls.  But  the  ordinary  plastered  and 
papered  walls  reduce  diffusion  to  a  most  insignificant  amount.  Thion^ 
chinks  and  openings  produced  by  imperfect  carpentry  the  air  diffuses  fast, 
and  Eoscoe  found  that  when  he  evolved  carbonic  acid  in  a  room  the  amount 
had  decreased  one-half  from  that  cause  in  90  minutes. 

The  amount  of  purification  produced  by  diffusion  under  ordinary  dicuin- 
stances  is  shown  by  observation  to  be  insufficient,  and,  in  addition,  oig^mk 
substances,  which  are  not  gaseous,  but  molecular,  are  not  affected  by  it  As 
a  general  ventilating  power,  it  is  therefore  inadequate. 

2.  THB  AOnON  OF  THB  WINDS. 

The  wind  acts  as  a  powerful  ventilating  agent,  and  in  various  waya  If  it 
can  pass  freely  throu^  a  room,  with  open  doors  and  windows,  the  effect  it 
produces  is  immense.  For  example,  air  moving  only  at  the  rate  of  2  mileB 
an  hour  (which  is  almost  imperceptible),  and  allowed  to  pass  freely  througli 
a  space  20  feet  wide,  will  change  the  air  of  the  space  528  times  in  one  hour. 
Ko  such  powerful  action  as  this  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

The  wind  will  pass  through  walls  of  wood  (single-cased),  and  even  of  porous 
bricks  or  stone ;  and  perhaps  this  wiU  account  for  the  fact  that  such  houses, 
though  cold,  are  healthy  habitations.  By  covering  a  brick  with  wax,  or 
inclosing  a  portion  of  a  brick  wall  in  an  air-tight  box,  Pettenkofer  has  shown 
that  the  force  of  the  breath  will  drive  air  through  the  brick,  and  will  blow 
out  a  candle  on  the  other  side  if  the  curr^t  of  air  be  collected  in  a  small 
channel  The  force  required  to  drive  the  air  through  is,  however,  really  con- 
siderable, as  the  air  in  the  brick  must  be  brought  into  a  state  of  tension. 

Marcker*  has  given  the  following  as  the  amount  of  air  passing  in  one  hour 
through  a  square  metre  of  wall  space,  when  the  difference  of  temperature  is 
1'  C. : — Sandstone,  1*69 ;  limestone,  2*32 ;  brick,  2*83 ;  tufaceous  limestone, 
3*64 ;  and  loamy  brick,  5*12  cubic  metres  of  air.  The  little  porosity  of  sand* 
stone  depends  on  the  amoimt  of  moisture  it  holds,  llie  moisture,  in  fact, 
greatly  influences  the  transit.  Plaster,  however,  appears  to  arrest  wind,  if  it 
be  true,  as  stated,  that  in  the  interior  of  some  tiiick  walls^  after  many  years, 
lime  has  been  found  still  caustic ;  and  Marcker  also  notices  the  obstructive 
effects  of  mortar. 

There  are  two  objections  to  winds  as  ventilating  agents  by  perflation. 

1.  The  air  may  be  stagnant.  In  this  country,  and,  indeed,  in  most 
countries,  complete  quiescence  of  the  air  for  more  than  a  few  hours  is  scarcely 
known.  Air  is  called  " still"  when  it  is  really  moving  1  or  1^  mile  an  hour. 
The  average  annual  movement  of  the  air  in  this  country  is  from  6  to  12  miles 
per  hour ;  but  it  varies,  of  course,  greatly  from  day  to  day,  and  in  diffmnt 

*  Untentuch.  tiber  nat  et  klinstliche  Ventilation.  Gottingen,  1871.  The  TentHatioo  of 
cattle  Rtalls  and  stahlen  is  well  discussed  in  this  book.  The  standard  of  CO^  is  fixed  at  2*5  to  3 
per  1000  rolamea  of  air. 
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placea.  The  mean  movement  at  Netley  (aveiage  of  13  years)  is  about  10^ 
per  hour ;  at  Aldershot  it  is  12^  miles  per  hour  (mean  of  5  years.) 

2.  A  much  more  serious  evil  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  movement^  and  the 
difficulty  of  regulation.  When  the  velocity  reaches  5  or  6  feet  per  second, 
imless  tlie  air  be  warm,  no  one  will  bear  it  The  wind  is  therefore  excluded, 
or,  if  allowed  to  enter  directly  through  small  openings,  is  badly  distributed. 
F^tfsiiig  in  with  a  great  velocity,  it  forces  its  way  like  a  foreign  body  through 
the  air  in  the  room,  causing  draughts,  and  escaping,  it  may  be,  by  some 
c^wning  without  proper  mixing.  I  have  measured  a  current  entering  in  this 
vay  for  many  feet 

But  the  wind  acts  in  another  way.  A  moving  body  of  air  sets  in  motion 
•11  air  in  its  vicinity.  It  drives  air  before  it^  and,  at  the  same  time,  causes 
a  partial  vacuum  on  either  side  of  its  own  path,  towards  which  all  the  air  in 
the  vicinity  flows  at  angles  more  or  less  approaching  right  angles.  In  this 
way,  a  amall  current  moving  at  a  high  velocity  wiU  set  in  motion  a  large 
body  of  air. 

llie  wind,  therefore,  blowing  over  the  tops  of  chimneys,  causes  a  current  at 
nght  angles  to  itself  up  the  chimney,  and  the  unequal  draught  in  furnaces  is 
owing,  in  part,  to  the  variation  in  the  velocity  of  the  wind.  Advantage, 
therefore,  can  be  taken  of  this  aspirating  power  of  the  wind  to  cause  a  move- 
ment of  air  up  a  tube.  The  wind,  however,  may  impede  ventilation  by 
obstructing  the  exit  of  air  from  any  particular  opening,  or  by  blowing  down 
a  chimney  or  tube.  This  is,  in  f^t,  one  reason  of  the  failure  of  so  many 
gjBtems  of  ventilation ;  they  may  work  well  in  a  still  atmosphere,  but  the 
immense  resistance  of  the  wind  has  not  been  taken  into  account  At  3  miles 
an  hour,  the  pressure  of  the  wind  is  f  of  an  ounce  on  each  square  foot ;  it  is 
1  ounce  at  3|  miles ;  2  ounces  at  5  miles ;  4  ounces  at  7  miles ;  |1b  at  10 
mileB;  and  lib  at  14  miles.  At  Netley  the  average  pressure  is  a  Uttle  over 
per  square  foot 

In  some  systems  of  ventilation  the  perflating  power  of  the  wind  has  been 
used  as  the  chief  motive  agent  In  Egypt  the  wind  is  allowed  to  blow  in  at 
tibe  top  of  the  house  through  large  funnels.  This  plan  has  been  in  use  from 
time  immemoriaL  This  was  the  case  in  Mr  Sylvester's  plan,  which  was  used 
li  Derby  and  Leicester  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  A  large  cowl,  turning  towards 
the  wind,  was  placed  in  a  covenient  spot  near  the  building  to  be  ventilated — 
A  little  above  the  ground  if  in  the  country,  or  at  some  height  if  in  a  town. 
The  wind  blowing  down  the  cowl  passed  through  an  under-ground  channel  to 
the  basement  of  the  house,  and  entered  a  chamber  in  which  was  a  so-called 
coeklfrfltove,  or  calorifere  of  metal  plates,  or  water  or  steam  pipes,  by  which 
the  air  was  warmed.  It  then  ascended  through  tubes  into  the  rooms  above, 
ulI  jpussed  out  by  a  tube  or  tubes  in  the  roof,  which  were  covered  by  cowls 
tOHung  horn  the  wind.  So  that  the  aspiratory  power  of  the  air  was  also 
QncL  This  plan  is  extremely  economicid,  but  the  movement  of  the  air  ia 
mqaaly  and  it  is  difficult  to  regulate  it  It  has  been  proposed  to  place  a  fan 
in  the  tunnel  to  move  the  air  in  periods  of  calm,  and  the  plan  then  besomes 
identical  in  principle,  and  almost  in  detail,  with  the  method  of  Van  Hccko. 

Mr  Sitchie*  has  employed  a  similar  plan  in  the  ventilation  of  a  dwelling- 
louMi  The  air  is  warmed  in  winter  to  about  70**  Fahr. ;  every  room  has  a 
loi^itadinal  opening  over  each  door,  concealed  by  the  architrave,  and  regulated 
hf  Tilves^  and  through  this  the  warm  air  from  the  staircase  enters  the  rooms, 
end  then  passes  up  the  chimney,  and  up  outlet  air-flues  placed  in  the  walls, 
eommenciiig  at  the  ceiling,  and  ending  at  the  wall-heads  under  the  roof. 


•  Traiti80i»  VeoWMtioD,  by  Robert  Ritchie^  C.E.,  1862,  p. 
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Dr  Amott  ventilated  the  Field  Lane  Bagged  School  on  thia  pimcii^e  with 
excellent  effect,  as  is  shown  by  the  annexed  cut  In  this  case^  as  in  all 
others,  the  movement  is  also  in  part  carried  on  by  the  third  cause  of  motion 

in  air,  viz.,  the  effect  of  unequal 
density  of  masses  of  air. 

In  the  ventilation  of  ships,  the 
wind  is  constantly  used;  and  by 
wind-sails  and  tubes  with  cowb 
turning  towards  the  wind,  air  is 
driven  between  decks  and  into  the 
hold 

In  using  the  wind  in  this  way, 
the  dif&culty  is  to  distribute  the  air 
so  that  it  shall  not  cause  draughts. 
This  is  best  done  by  bending  the 
tubes  at  right  angles  two  or  three 
times,  so  as  to  lessen  the  velocity, 
by  enlarging  the  channel  towards 
the  opening  in  the  interior  of  the 
vessel,  and  by  placing  valves  to  par- 
tially close  the  tubes,  if  necessaiy, 
and  by  screens  of  wire-gauza  * 


"1 

ii  1 
•  •  t 
: : 

^^rrr^lL-.r-r^i  

* 

Fig.  11. 


In  all  cases  in  which  the  air  of  a  room,  as  in  a  basement  story,  or  in  the  hold 
of  a  ship  perhaps,  is  likely  to  be  colder  than  the  external  air,  and  when  artificial 
means  of  ventilation  cannot  be  employed,  the  wind  should  be  taken  advantage 
of  as  motive  agent. 

The  aspiratory  power  of  the  wind  can  be  secured  by  covering  aiiv^haftswith 
movable  cowls  turning  from  the  wind,  and  special  forms  of  covering  hereafter 
described,  which  aid  up  currents  and  prevent  down  draughts. 

3.  MOVBMBNTS  PRODUCED  BY  UNEQUAL  WEIGHTS  OP  AIR. 

The  wind  itself  is  caused  by  this  power ;  but  it  is  necessary,  in  discussing 
ventilation,  to  look  upon  this  as  if  it  were  an  independent  force.  If  the  air 
in  a  room  be  heated  by  fire,  or  the  presence  of  men  or  animals,  or  be  made 
moister,  it  endeavours  to  expand ;  and  if  there  be  any  means  for  it  to  escape, 
H  ]X)rtion  of  it  will  do  so,  and  that  which  remains  will  be  lighter  than  an 
equal  bulk  of  the  colder  air  outside.  The  outer  air  will  then  rush  into  the 
room  by  every  orifice,  until  the  equality  of  weight  outside  and  inside  is  re- 
established. But  as  the  fresh  air  which  comes  in  is  in  its  turn  heated,  the 
movement  is  kept  up  in  a  constant  stream,  cold  air  entering  by  one  set  of 
orifices,  and  hot  air  escaping  by  another. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  how  the  rate  of  this  constant  stream  of  air  may  be 
calculated,  t  The  mode  most  generally  used  is  based  on  two  well-known 
laws :  first,  that  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second  of  falling  bodies  is  equal  to 
(nearly)  8  times  the  square  root  of  the  height  through  which  they  have  fallen; 


*  As  the  USA  of  perforated  zinc  plates  and  of  'wire-gauze  is  very  common  in  ventilation,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  screens  very  soon  get  clogged  with  dirt.  In  all  cases  they 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  inspected  and  cleaned  ;  and  it  should  be  a  matter  of  routine 
duty  to  see  that  they  are  constantly  kept  clean.  It  should  also  be  understood  that  the  delay  by 
friction  through  the  fine  wire-gauze  is  exceedingly  great.  I  believe  it  is  better  to  avoid  their 
use  as  much  as  possible. 

t  Many  of  these  points  are  given  in  Hood's  Treatise  on  Warming  and  Ventilation,  and  in 
Wolpert  (Principien  der  Vent,  und  Luftheizung),  and  are  also  discussed  in  P^et  (Traits  de  la 
Chaleur,  8d  edit.),  and  by  General  Morin  (Etudes  sur  la  Ventilation,  Paris,  1S6S.  t  ii.),  to 
which  refennod  ia  made  for  those  who  wiak  to  entst  into  the  mathematical  part  of  Uie  inqpUiy. 
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nd,  second,  that  flaidisi  pass  thioogli  an  orifice  in  a  partition  with  a  velocity 
qual  to  that  which  a  body  would  attain  in  falling  through  a  height  equal  to 
bB  difference  in  depth  of  the  fluid  on  the  two  sides  of  the  partition.*  The 
aeBBure  of  air  upon  any  surface  may  be  represented  by  the  weight  of  a  colunm 
f  air  of  uniform  density  of  a  certain  height  Thus  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
pheire  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  nearly  151b  on  the  square  inch,  and  this 
rould  be  the  weight  of  a  column  of  air  of  about  5  miles  in  height  Air, 
berefore,  rushes  into  a  vacuum  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  which  a  heavy 
ody  would  acquire  in  falling  from  a  height  of  5  miles,  viz.,  1304  feet  per 
eecmd.  But  i^  instead  of  rushing  into  a  vacuum,  it  rush  into  a  chamber  in 
rhich  the  air  has  less  pressure  than  outside,  its  velocity  will  be  that  due  to  a 
eight  which  represents  the  difference  of  pressure  outside  and  inside.  In 
idinary  cases  this  difference  of  pressure  cannot  be  obtained  by  direct  observa- 
bDy  but  must  be  inferred  from  the  difference  of  temperature  of  the  outer  and 
aner  air.  Air  is  dilated  one  part  in  491  of  its  volume  for  every  degree  of 
I'ahienheit  that  its  temperature  is  raised,  consequently  the  difference  of  pressure 
nteide  and  inside  will  be  as  follows : — 

The  height  from  the  aperture  at  which  air  enters  to  that  from  which  it 
Rapes,  multiplied  by  the  difference  of  temperature  between  outside  and  inside, 
nd  divided  by  491. 

If  the  height  be  20  feet^  and  the  difference  of  temperature  15  d^rees,  we 

20  X  15 

ttve  the  height  to  produce  velocity  of  inflowing  current  =  — 491"  ^^'^^ 

foot,  and  the  velocity  =  8  ^/^  =  8  x  -781  =  6-248.  This,  however,  is  the 
heoretical  velocity.  In  practice  an  allowance  must  be  made  for  friction 
f  J,  or  even  according  to  circumstances.  The  diminution  of  velocity 
ram  friction  is  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  tube,  and  is  inversely  as  the 
tiameter.  Eight  angles  greatly  increase  the  friction  f  The  friction  increases 
ho  as  the  square  of  the  velocity.  The  deduction  of  ^th  would  leave  4*686 
toetr  feet  per  second  as  the  actual  velocity.  If  this  be  multiplied  by  the 
ma  of  the  opening,  in  feet,  or  decimals  of  a  foot,  j:  the  amount  of  air  is  ex- 
rased  in  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  multiplying  by  60  will  give  the  amount 
Mr  minute. 

A  table  is  given  at  page  178,  in  which  this  calculation  has  been  made  for 
in  probable  temperatures  and  heights ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Dorement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  wind. 

This  cause  of  movement  is,  of  course,  constantly  acting  when  the  tempera- 
ore  of  the  air  changes.  It  will  alone  suf&ce  to  ventilate  all  rooms  in  which 
be  air  is  hotter  than  the  external  air,  but  will  not  answer  when  the  air  to  be 
lianged  is  equal  in  temperature  to,  or  colder  than,  the  external  air. 

As  its  action  is  equable,  imperceptible,  and  continuous,  it  is  the  most  useful 
goncy  in  natural  ventilation  in  cold  climates,  in  inhabited  and  warm  rooms ; 
nd  in  all  habitations  arrangements  should  be  made  to  allow  it  to  act  As 
be  action  increases  with  the  difference  of  temperature,  it  is  most  powerful  in 
rmter,  when  rooms  are  artificially  warmed,  and  is  least  so,  or  is  quite  arrested 


*  lUf  is  frequently  called  the  Rale  of  Montgolfler.   The  formula  is  U  ;  ^  being 

m  aeoalBimtioii  of  Telocity  in  each  second,  of  time,  vis.,  32*18  feet,  and  H  the  height  of  the 


f  bictlon  oanaed  by  angleB  ia  probably  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  ^  ^sin,*  B*  ^  ^ 
•  angia  in  the  tabe :  by  this  formula  right  angles  would  cause  a  loss  of  one-half  the  Telocity. 
±  It  frill  be  fonxid  always  easier  to  take  the  area  in  decimals  of  a  foot  instead  of  inches  ;  but 
ttbe  taken  in  inches,  multiply  the  linear  dischaige  by  the  number  of  square  inches,  and 
ridi  bj  144. 
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in  summer,  or  in  hot  climates,  when  the  internal  and  external  temperatures  j 
are  identicaL  j 

4.  FRAOnOAL  AFPUOATION  OF  THE  GENERAL  BTATEMENT8  OF  NATURAL 
VENTILATION.* 

1.  No  particular  arrangements  are  necessary  to  allow  difiusion  to  act^  except 
that  there  shall  be  communication  between  two  atmospheres. 

2.  To  obtain  the  perflation  of  the  wind,  windows  should  be  placed,  in  all 
cases  where  it  can  be  managed,  at  opposite  sides  of  a  room.  The  windows  shcmU 
open  at  the  top,  and  in  case  the  wind  has  a  high  velocity,  means  should  be 
taken  to  distribute  it.  This  can  be  done  by  sloping  the  window  inwaids 
when  it  opens,  or  a  board  may  be  placed  obliquely  upwards  from  the  top  sash  . 
of  the  window,  when  it  opens  in  the  usual  way ;  then  the  air  striking  against 
the  board  is  thrown  up  towards  the  ceiling.  Or,  wire-gauze  may  cover  the 
space  left  when  the  window  is  open.  The  velocity  of  the  wind  is  checked  by 
the  gauze,  and  the  current  is  minutely  divided. 

Various  plans  have  been  proposed  by  different  persons.  The  panes  of  |^ 
may  be  made  double,  spaces  being  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  outside  pane,  a&l 
at  the  top  of  the  inner  one,  so  that  the  wind  is  obliged  to  pass  up  bnt  WIMfc  \ 
the  two  panes  before  it  enters  the  room  Or,  the  lower  sash  being  jumi^  ' 
and  a  piece  of  wood  placed  below  it,  the  air  is  ^allowed  to  pass  throng  tin 
space  left  between  the  upper  and  lower  sashes.  Or,  glass  louvres,  which  cut 
bo  more  or  less  closed,  are  placed  in  one  of  the  panes  of  the  window ;  or  a 
number  of  holes  are  obliquely  bored  through  the  panes,  through  which  tin 
air  may  pass  up  towards  the  ceiling  before  it  intermixes  with  the  air  of  the 
room  In  Lockhead's  ventilator  there  is  a  frame  over  the  glass  louvre^  with 
a  regulator  in  the  centre.  In  Cooper's  ventilator  a  movable  plate  of  glaisB  em 
be  brought  by  a  movable  handle  over  the  opening. 

Stallard  has  proposed  to  ventilate  workshops  and  factories  by  hanpg  a 
double  ceiling ;  the  lower  ceiling  is  to  be  made  of  zinc  or  oiled  papei^  per- 
forated with  very  numerous  small  holes ;  and  the  space  between  the  two 
ceilings  is  to  be  freely  open  to  the  air  on  all  sides ;  thus  there  would  be  almost 
open-air  breathing,  as  the  communication  with  the  external  air  would  be  con- 
stant and  at  all  parts  of  the  room 

Mr  Potts'  proposes  a  double  cornice,  perforated  through  two  sets  of  holes ; 
the  upper  holes  are  connected  by  means  of  the  upper  tube  of  the  cornice  with 
the  chunney,  the  lower  with  the  outside  air ;  the  fresh  air  is  supposed  to  enter 
the  room,  flow  down  the  walls,  and  be  generally  diffused,  whUe  the  vitiated 
air  rises  to  the  top,  and  passes  off  through  the  upper  holes.  It  is  believed  in 
this  way  that  continual  movement  and  good  distribution  are  secured.  I  have 
not  seen  the  results  of  any  systematic  inquiry,  but  the  plan  has  been  well 
spoken  of  by  some  engineers. 

Besides  windows,  special  openings  may  be  provided  for  the  wind  to  blow 
through,  as  in  the  plans  already  referred  to  of  Mr  Sylvester  and  Dr  Amott. 

In  all  warm  climates,  where  no  chill  can  be  produced  by  wind,  it  is  a  good  ■ 
plan  to  make  the  walls  entirely  pervious.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  the 
ventilation  of  the  bamboo  matted  houses  in  Burmah.  The  wind  blows 
through  them,  but  is  so  broken  up  into  currents  that  it  is  not  in  the  least 
unpleasant  Even  in  colder  parts  of  India,  the  upper  parts  of  the  walls  might 
be  made  thus  pervious,  provision  being  made  to  cover  them,  if  necessary,  in 
the  cold  season. 

*  A  very  good  account  of  th«  various  plans  in  natural  ventilation  wiU  be  found  in  Mr 
Edward's  work,    On  the  Ventilation  of  Dwelling-houses/'  18S8,  in  which  figuTM  of  the  plani 
£JV  given,   
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To  obtain  the  full  effect  of  the  aspiratmg  power  of  the  wind,  chimneys  or 
rmtilating  tubes  should  be  fitted  with  cowls  turning  away  from  the  wind, 
the  cowl  should  be  large,  and  should  expand  greatly  towards  the  end,  so  as 
Id  make  the  calibre  of  the  opening  several  times  greater  than  that  of  the  tube 
|fig.^  13).  Most  cowls  on  chimneys  are  too  smalL  The  upper  rim  should  also 
pnject  a  little,  so  as  to  lessen  the  chance  of  rain  getting  in. 

Another  form  of  covering  is  represented  in  fig.  12,  and  is  also  drawn  in 
■etion  (fig.  14).  Whichever  way  the  wind  blows  it  almost  always  causes  an 
9-diaiight    A  little  rain,  however,  may  possibly  penetrate,  but  otherwise  it 


1%  18. 


Fig.  H. 
Section  of  Fig.  12, 


Dg.  12.  Fig.  15. 

•  m  good  as  the  cowL   Th  Macdonald's  twin-fan  ventilator  may  be  used  also 

21,  page  164). 

Loavred  openings  are  not  nearly  so  good ;  the  aspirating  effect  is  much  less, 
bviHiraughts  are  common,  and  rain  gets  in.  If  louvres  are  used,  a  plan 
Bfcnted  by  Mr  Eitchie  is  a  good  ona*  Inside  the  louvre  is  a  movable 
nffinder,  turning  with  a  vane ;  on  the  side  opposite  the  wind  is  an  opening 
modi  which  the  air  escapes  (fig.  15). 

&  The  movement  produced  by  the  difference  of  weight  of  unequally  heated 
odies  of  air  will,  of  course,  go  on  through  open  windows  and  doors,  and 
hmfjk  all  the  contrivances  just  mentioned.  But  as  in  cold  climates  windows 
id  aoon  must  sometimes  be  shut^  no  room  of  any  kind  should  be  without 

*  IMtlto-      t.  i.  p.  241)  figOTM  a  Tariety  of  chimney  coyerings,  and  many  othen  haya 
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additional  openings,  wliicli  may  permit  this  movement  from  nneqoal  tempera- 
ture to  go  on.  The  great  difficulty  here  is  to  exclude  the  action  of  the  wind; 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  do  so ;  but,  as  far  as  possible,  the  openings 
should  be  protected  from  the  perflating  influence  of  the  wind,  so  that  only  iti 
aspirating  force  should  be  acting.  They  should  be  capable  of  being  lessened 
in  size,  when  the  difierence  of  the  external  and  internal  temperatures  is  great 
As  long  as  there  are  openings,  movement  will  go  on ;  and  it  does  not  really 
matter,  as  long  as  there  is  proper  distribution,  where  the  air  comes  in  or  goes 
out,  or  whether  its  direction  is  constant  In  fact,  it  scarcely  ever  is  constant^, 
so  liable  is  the  direction  to  be  altered  by  winds,  by  the  action  of  the  son 
heating  one  side  of  a  room,  by  the  unequsd  distribution  of  heat  in  the  room, 
&c.  Still  it  seems  desirable,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  to  make  such  arranger 
ments  as  shall  give  the  movement  of  air  a  certain  direction ;  and  therefore,  in 
most  systems,  some  of  the  openings  are  intended  for  the  admission  of  fresh 
air ;  and  are  called  inlet,  entrance,  or  adduction  openings ;  others  are  intended 
for  the  discharge  of  impure  air — and  are  termed  exit,  outlet,  or  abductioii 
openings. 

Total  size  of  all  the  special  apeningsy  whether  intended  for  Inlets  or  OuUeU.^ 
As  the  movement  of  air  increases  with  temperature,  the  size  of  the  apertoret 
can  only  be  flxed  for  a  certain  given  temperature ;  and  as  the  efflux  of  hot  air 
increases  with  the  height  of  the  column  (supposing  the  temperature  is  equal 
throughout),  a  different  size  has  also  to  be  fixed  for  difierent  heights. 

This  causes  a  difficulty  in  fixing  the  proper  size  for  ventilating  openings  in 
the  case  of  natural  ventilation,  as  the  conditions  are  so  variable.  The 
theoretical  size  for  any  required  change  of  air,  supposing  the  conditions  were 
constant,  may  be  obtained  from  the  table  at  page  178,  which  is  <»Alftn1fttrf 
from  Montgolfier's  formula,  with  a  deduction  of  ^  for  friction. 

Thus,  say  that  the  height  of  the  heated  column  is  20  feet,  and  the  di£Eerenoe 

of  temperature  between  the  air  in  the  room  and  that  outside  is  20**,  the  linear 

rate  of  discharge  as  stated  by  the  table  (allowance  being  made  for  friction)  is 

322  feet  per  minute,  or  19,320  feet  per  hour.    If  the  opening  were  1  square 

foot,  this  would  give  19,320  cubic  feet  per  hour.    But  if  3000  cubic  feet  per 

hour  aro  wanted  for  one  man,  the  orifice  of  1  squaro  foot  or  144  square  inches 

is  too  large,  and  must  be  lessened  in  the  proportion  of  3000  to  19,320^ 

3000  X  144     „^  .   1.    /      J       V    V  .       ^     ^  X 

— 19320 —  *"      square  mches  (round  numbera),  ue,,  reduced  to  22  square 

inches.  There  must  be  a  corresponding  space  for  entry,  TnnVIng  the  total 
ventilating  opening  44  square  inchea 

To  take  another  example ;  let  us  say  the  heated  column  is  15  feet,  the 
difference  of  temperature  10**,  and  the  required  supply,  for  one  man  2000. 
cubic  feet    The  table  gives  the  linear  rate  as  197  feet  per  minute,  or  11,820 
per  hour;  an  orifice  of  144  square  inches  would  then  give  11,820,  and  an 

orifice  of  24  square  inches  would  give  2000,  ggO^^  -  24  ^  But 

if  in  the  above  conditions  3000  cubic  feet  hourly  supply  were  wanted,  the 
opening  must  be  36  square  inches.  These  examples  show  how  impossible 
it  is  to  fix  any  size  which  shall  meet  all  conditions,  even  if  the  influence  of 
wind  could  be  completely  excluded,  which  is  impossible  The  only  way  is 
to  adopt  a  size  which  will  meet  most  cases,  and  supply  means  of  altering  the 
size  according  to  ciroumstances.  In  this  country,  a  size  of  24  square  inches 
per  head  for  inlet,  and  the  same  for  outlet,  seems  calculated  to  meet  common 
conditions ;  but  arrangements  should  be  made  for  enabling  this  to  be  lessened 
or  closed  in  very  cold  weather,  or  if  the  in&u^^ci^  ol  fstxcn^  winds  is  too  - 
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nmcli  felt*  Moieover,  the  size  must  be  in  part  dependent  on  the  size  of  the 
loom,  because  in  a  small  room  with  many  people  it  is  impossible  to  have  the 
nae  so  great  as  it  would  be  if  each  person's  space  were  48  square  inches,  imless 
tome  portion  of  the  air  were  warmed. 

Bdative  size  of  the  Inlets  and  Outlets. — It  is  commonly  stated  that,  as  the 
heated  air  expands,  the  outlets  should  be  larger  than  the  inlets,  and  the  great 
disproportionB  of  5  to  4  and  10  to  9  have  been  given.  As,  however,  the 
•Tenge  difference  of  temperature  is  only  about  10°  to  15**  Fahr.  in  this 
country,  the  disproportion  is  much  too  great^  as  a  cubic  foot  of  air  only 
expands  to  1*020361  cubic  feet  with  an  increase  of  10°.  Even  if  the 
difference  is  30°  Fahr.,  a  cubic  foot  of  air  only  becomes  1*061  cubic  feet, 
which  is  equal  to  an  increase  of  about  -^th.  Ilie  difference  is  so  slight  that 
it  may  be  neglected,  and  the  inlets  and  outlets  can  be  made  of  the  same  size. 

It  is  desirable  to  make  each  individual  inlet  opening  not  larger  than  48  to 
60  square  inches  in  area,  or  enough  for  two  or  three  men ;  and  to  make  the 
outlet  not  more  than  one  square  foot,  or  enough  for  six  men.  Distribution  is 
more  certain  with  these  small  openings.  It  must^  however,  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  if  a  calculation  is  made  for  a  single  opening  of  a  certain  size,  dividing  it 
into  a  number  of  smaller  openings  causes  a  great  loss  by  increasing  the  friction. 
This  loss  is  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  roots  of  the  respective  areaa  Propor- 
tioiiate  allowance  must  of  course  be  madcf 

Pimtion  and  Description  of  the  Inlet  and  Outlet  Tubes, — 1.  IrUets. — ^The 
lir  must  be  taken  from  a  pure  source,  and  there  must  be  no  chance  of  any 
^uvia  passing  in.  As  a  rule,  the  inlet  tubes  should  be  short,  and  so  made 
as  to  be  easily  cleaned,  otherwise  dirt  lodges,  and  the  air  becomes  impure. 
Inlets  should  not  be  laige  and  single,  but  rather  numerous  and  small  (from  48 
to  60  inches  superficial),  so  that  tiie  air  may  be  properly  distributed.  They 
iboold  be  conical  or  trumpet>«haped  where  they  enter  the  room,  as  the  entering 
air,  after  perhaps  a  slight  contraction,  spreads  out  fan-like,  and  a  slight  back-^ 
cozrent  from  the  room  down  the  sides  of  the  funnel  facilitates  the  mixing  of 


*  Hm  f6Uowio^  fommla  propoaed  by  Dr  de  Chsamont  can  be  used  instead  of  the  table  at  page 
ITS.  No  ocnrection  U  made  for  friction,  and  therefore  the  sixes  shonid  be  increased  in  the  pro- 
pDrtioii  of  8  to  4  if  the  outlets  are  long.  It  is  based  on  Montgolfier's  formula,  with  the  dischai^ 
tiliTnlttr*  for  the  hour  and  for  square  inches,  instead  of  for  the  minute  and  the  linear  dischan;e. 
IS  in  the  table. 

Lit  A  be  the  height  of  the  heated  column  of  air ;  i  its  temperature  ;  f  the  temperature 
of  the  aztenial  air ;  "002  the  ratio  of  expansion  of  air  for  each  degree  of  Fahr. ;  and  100  a  con- 
slnl  Let  D  be  the  deliyery  requirea  per  hour,  and  4  the  total  inlet  and  outlet  aiea  in 
iqoare inchet.  Thentofind*: 

P  t 
100  (V*(<-0  X  -200) 

lumple :  Sappoae,  as  In  the  text,  that  the  heated  column  be  20  feet,  its  mean  temperature 
1^,  and  that  ci  tha  oater  air  46*,  Mid  the  required  delivery  be  8000  cubic  per  hour ; 

100  (V  20  (66'  -  46')  X  -062) 

•qim  iaclMf  for  inlet  or  outlet,  or  1676  for  inlet  alone.  Increasins  this  on  the  supposition 
tkst  a  qnartor  of  the  velocity  is  destroyed  by  passage  through  a  long  tube,  the  size  of  the  inlet 
Ofoing  win  be  82  square  inches  (round  numbers). 

A  coBfene  formula  by  Dr  de  Chaumont  may  be  also  useful.  If  the  area  of  the  inlet  opening 
(f)  is  known,  to  find  the  delivery  per  hour  under  conditions  h,  t,  and  f. 

200  (VTfrTTyirW)  -  D. 

fktwmdut  iOO  is  olMnad  by  multiplying  8600  (seconds  per  hour)  by  twice  the  square  root 
oflM  8  wmutf),  and  dividing  by  144  square  inches.  By  halving  this  constant  we  get  the 
nbv  fcr  both  inbk  and  ovtlet  together. 

t  Thm  if  we  ditide  an  opening  into  four  parts,  we  shaU'get  only  one-half  as  much  air  throufrh 
Oi  Ibv  openinfi  m  wa  got  through  the  smgle  opening ;  so  that  to  get  the  same  amount  with . 
UMBOf  mih  put  imui  oe  agnsJ  to  haHI  the  original  opening. 
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the  entering  air  witli  that  of  the  roonL  To  lessen  the  risk  of  immediate 
down-draught  they  should  turn  upwards,  if  they  are  placed  above  the  heads 
of  the  persons.  Externally  the  inlets  should  be  partly  protected  from  the 
wind ;  otherwise  the  wind  blows  through  them  too  rapidly,  and,  if  the  current 
be  strong,  draughts  are  felt;  an  overhanging  shelf  or  hood  outside  will 
answer  pretty  welL  Valves  must  be  provided  to  partially  close  the  op^iingB 
if  the  wind  blows  in  too  strongly,  or  if  the  change  of  air  is  too  rapid  in  cold 
weather.    If  covered  with  wire-gauze,  it  must  be  frequently  cleaneid. 

Sometimes  an  inlet  tube  must  be  carried  some  distance  to  an  inner  rooniy 
or  to  the  opposite  side  of  a  large  room  which  is  unprovided  with  croes-ventilft- 
tion.  In  tins  case  the  heat  of  the  room  so  warms  the  tube  that  the  wind 
may  be  permitted  to  blow  through  it 

The  position  of  the  inlets  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  If  there  are 
several,  they  should  be,  of  course,  equally  distributed  through  the  room,  so 
as  to  insure  proper  mixing  of  the  air.  lliey  should  not^  however,  be  placed 
too  near  an  outlet,  or  the  fresh  air  may  at  once  escape ;  theoretically,  their 
proper  place  of  entrance  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  but  if  so,  the  air  most 
in  this  climate  be  warmed ;  no  pewon  can  bear  the  cold  air  flowing  to  and 
chilling  the  feet.    The  air  can  be  warmed  easily  in  various  ways,  viz : — 

(a.)  The  air  may  pass  through  boxes  containing  coils  of  hot-water  pipes^ 
or  (in  factories)  of  steam  pipes.  This  is  the  best  mode  of  warming.  The 
coils  may  be  close  to  the  outside  wall,  or  in  the  centre,  or  in  hospitals  in  boxes 
under  the  beds,  communicating  with  the  exterior  air,  and  opening  into 
the  ward. 

(b,)  The  air  may  pass  into  air-chambers  behind  or  round  grates  and  stoveii^ 
and  be  there  warmed,  as  in  the  present  barrack  and  hospital  grate,  contrived 
by  Captain  Galton ;  or  as  in  the  Meissner  or  Bohm  stoves  of  Germany ;  *  or 
as  in  the  terra  cotta  stove,  in  the  Herbert  Hospital  at  Woolwich.  (See 
Warming.) 

If  the  air  cannot  be  warmed,  it  must  not  be  admitted  at  the  bottom  of  the 
room;  it  must  be  let  in  above,  about  9  or  10  feet  from  the  floor,  and  be 
directed  towards  the  ceiling,  so  that  it  may  pass  up  and  then  fall  and  mix 
gradually  with  the  air  of  the  room.  The  Bsurack  Commissioners  have  adopted 
this  plan  with  half  the  fresh  air  brought  into  a  barrack-room.  The  othar 
half  is  warmed.    It  answers  very  welL 

In  towns  or  manufacturing  districts  the  air  is  so  loaded  with  particles  of 
coal,  or,  it  may  be,  other  powders,  that  it  must  be  Altered.  Nothing  answers 
better  for  this  than  muslin  or  thin  porous  flannel,  or  paperhangers'  canvas^ 
spread  over  the  opening,  which  then  should  be  made  larger,  llus  covering 
can  be  moistened  if  the  incoming  air  be  too  dry. 

The  tubes  proposed  by  Mr  Tobin  of  Leeds  provide  for  the  introduction  of 
air  from  the  outside  at  the  floor  level  and  then  up  a  vertical  tube,  about  4  feet  in 
height ;  this  gives  a  vertical  direction  to  the  current,  which  is  retained  for 
several  feet  further  before  it  begins  to  spread  and  descend.  The  action  of  sudi 
a  tube  is,  of  course,  much  affected  by  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  in  some 
instances  it  is  reversed  altogether.  The  method  is,  however,  useful  in  some 
cases,  particularly  for  introducing  air  into  places  which  could  only  be  reached 
with  difficulty  by  other  means.  It  has  been  tried  on  a  large  scale  at  St 
Mary's  Hospital,  Paddington,  with  fair  success,  f  In  some  forms  (as  made  by 
the  Sanitary  Engineering  Company),  there  is  an  arrangement  for  washing  the  air 


*  The  Oermans  appear  to  be  now  making  great  nse  of  these  ventilating  stovefl  in  hoipitali^ 
and  even  in  private  nonses.   For  a  good  account,  see  Koth  and  Lex,  L  c  p.  248,  et  §6q, 
t  SeeDrde  Cliaamonfs  Report  qp.  dL 
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and  arresting  impurities.  A  somewhat  similar  vertical  tube  is  advertised  by 
Messrs  Sbillitoe  and  Shortland  of  Manchester.  A  modification  for  bedrooms 
and  other  rooms  in  private  houses  is 
also  suggested  by  Mr  Tobin,  viz.,  to 
cut  out  slits  between  the  sashes  of 
the  windows,  so  that  the  air  enters 
vertically,  even  when  the  window  is 
shut  This  is  similar  in  principle 
to  other  modifications  of  window 
ventilation  already  referred  to,  but 
it  is  only  adapted  for  comparatively 
small  rooms,  and  is  quite  inappli- 
cable to  a  hospital  ward  or  the  like. 

2.  Outlets.— Th&  place  for  the 
outlets  is  a  most  important  con- 
sideration, as  it  will  determine  in 
great  measure  the  position  of  the 
inlets.  If  there  are  no  means  of 
heating  the  air  passing  through 
them,  they  should  be  at  the  top  of 
tiie  room;  if  there  are  means  of 
heating  them,  they  may  be  at  any 
point  If  not  artificially  warmed, 
the  highest  outlet  tube  is  usually 
the  point  of  greatest  discharge,  and 
sometimes  the  only  one. 

(a)  Ouilet  Tubes  without  Artifi- 
aal  Heat. — ^They  should  be  placed 
at  the  highest  point  of  the  room ; 
should  be  inclosed  as  far  as  possi- 
ble within  walls,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  air  being  cooled;  should  be 
straight  and  with  perfectly  smooth 


Fig.  16. — Vertical  inlet  tube. 


internal  surfaces,  so  that  Action  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In 
shape  they  may  be  round  or  square,  and  they  must  be  covered  above  with 
some  apparatus  (the  cowl,  hexagon  tulie,  &c.),  which  may  aid  the  aspirating 
power  of  the  wind,  and  prevent  the  passage  of  rain  into  the  shaft.  The  louvred 
openings  are  not  the  best 

The  causes  of  down-draught  and  down-gusts  in  outlet  tubes  ara  these,  the 
wind  forces  down  the  air ;  rain  gets  in,  and,  by  evaporation,  so  cools  the  air 
that  it  becomes  heavier  than  the  air  in  the  room ;  or  the  air  becomes  too  much 
cooled  by  passage  through  an  exposed  tube,  so  that  it  cannot  overcome  the 
weight  of  the  superincumbent  atmosphere ;  or  another  outlet  shaft,  with  greater 
disdiazge,  reverses  the  current. 

Arrangements  should  be  made  to  distribute  the  down-draught,  if  it  occurs ; 
flanges  placed  at  some  little  distance  below,  so  as  to  throw  the  air  upwards 
again  before  it  mixes  with  the  air  of  the  room,  or  simple  contrivances  of  a  similar 
Idnd,  may  be  used.  Valves  should  be  also  fixed  to  lessen  the  area  of  the  out- 
let when  necessary.  If  there  are  several  outlet  tubes  in  a  room,  all  should 
commence  at  the  same  distance  from  the  fioor,  be  of  the  same  height  (or  the 
diachatge  will  be  unequal),  and  have  the  same  exposure  to  sun  and  wind. 

Simj^e  ridge  openings  may  be  used  in  one-storied  buildings  with  slanting 
roofs;  they  ventUate  most  thoroughly,  but  snow  sometimes  drifts  in.  Eaiu 
maj  be  prevented  entering  by  carrying  down  the  sides  oi  t\i€i  oveAwm.'gOi^ 
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ridge  for  some  little  distance.   A  flange  placed  some  little  distance  below  will 
throw  any  down-draught  towards  the  wafis. 

(6)  Outlets  with  Artificial  Warmth, — ^The  discharge  of  ontlets  is  much  more^ 
certain  and  constant  if  the  air  can  be  warmed.  The  chimney  with  open  fire  is 
an  excellent  outlet — so  good  that  in  dwelling-houses,  if  there  are  proper  inlets^ 
no  other  outlet  need  be  made.  When  rooms  are  large,  and  more  crowded, 
other  outlets  are  necessary ;  the  heat  of  the  fire  may  be  farther  utilised  by 
shafts  roimd  the  chimney,  opening  at  the  top  of  the  room,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  surrounding  the  smoke-flue  with  foul-air  shafts. 

Gas,  if  used,  should  in  all  cases  be  made  to  warm  an  outlet  tube,  both  to 
carry  ofif  the  products  of  combustion,  and  to  utilise  its  heat.  The  best  arrange- 
ment appears  to  be  to  place  over  the  gas-jet  a  pipe  to  carry  oflF  the  products  of 
combustion,  and  to  case  the  pipe  itself  with  a  tube,  the  opening  of  which  is 
at  the  ceiling ;  the  tube  carrying  off  the  gas  products  is  hot  enough  to  cause  a 
very  considerable  draught  in  its  casing,  and  thus  two  outlet  currents  are  in 
action,  one  over  the  gas,  and  one  from  the  ceiling  round  the  gas-tube.  A 
modification  of  the  hunp  proposed  in  1846  by  Mr  Kutter  answers  very  well, 
aid  is  now  coming  into  use,  as  arranged  by  Mr  Eicketts. 

In  various  other  ways  the  heat  of  fire  and  lights  may  be  taken  advantage  of. 

There  will  be  seldom  any  difficulty  in  arranging  the  inlets  and  outlets,  and 
in  obtaining  a  satisfactory  result,  if  these  principles  are  bom  in  mind,  viz.,  to 
have  the  fr^h  air  pure,  to  distribute  it  properly,  and  to  adopt  every  means  of 
securing  the  outlets  from  cold  or  of  artificially  warming  them,  and  of  distribut- ' 
ing  the  air,  which,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  will  occasionally  pass  down  them. 

In  hot  climates,  when  outlet  shafts  are  run  up  above  the  general  level  of 
the  building,  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  make  them  of  brick  work,  and  to 
colour  them  black,  so  that  they  may  absorb  and  retain  heat 

5.  FLANS  OF  TUBES  AND  SHAFTS  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  FROPOSED. 

In  most  of  the  plans  which  have  been  proposed,  the  inventors  have  not  dis- 
tinctly seen  that  the  influence  of  the  winds  and  of  the  movement  of  air  pro- 
duced by  unequal  temperatures  must  be  carefully  distinguished,  and,  as  far  as 
can  be  done,  provided  for. 

1.  Openings  at  once  to  the  Outer  Air  for  Inlets,  the  Chimney  being  relied  on 
for  the  Outlets  or  Special  Tubes  fixed  in, — Perforated  or  air  bricks  are  let  into 
the  walls.  A  usual  size  is  9  x  3  inches,  and  the  united  area  of  all  the  several 
openings  in  one  brick  is  about  11^  square  inches.  Another  common  size  is 
10x6  inches,  with  an  open  area  of  about  24  square  inches.  The  wind  blows 
freely  through  them,  and  draughts  are  produced. 

The  Sheringham  valve  is  a  great  improvement  on  this;  the  air  passes 
through  a  perforated  brick  or  iron  plate,  and  is  then  directed  upwards  by  a 
valved  opening,  which  can  be  closed,  if  necessary, 
by  a  balanced  weight  (fig.  17).  The  size  of  the  in- 
ternal opening  is,  in  the  usual-sized-valve,  9  inches 
by  3,  and  the  area  is  27  inches.  These  valves  are 
usually  placed  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  room. 
The  wind  blows  through  them,  and  the  movement  ^ 
is  therefore  variable.  They  are  often  outlets ;  it 
^i«-  win,  in  fact,  depend  upon  circumstances  whether 

they  are  inlets  or  outlets.  Very  little  draught  is, 
however,  caused  by  them,  unless  with  a  high  wind ;  on  the  whole,  they  are 
the  best  inlets  of  this  kind. 

An  open  iron  frame  of  the  size  of  a  brick,  covered  with  perforated  zinc,  and 
with  a  valve  to  cloae  it,  if  necessary,  is  a  ataU.  vm'^^W  ^\&t^  «\£  ia  ^letty 
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Fig.  18. 


irell  distributed.  The  gaoce  should  be  cleaned  frequently, 
don  uses  a  round  plate  working  on  a  screw,  which 
can  be  brought  nearer  or  forther  from  a  correspond- 
ing opening  in  the  wall ;  the  air  entering  strikes  on 
the  plate,  and  then  spreads  circularly  over  the  wall, 
and  is  then  drawn  gently  into  the  room.  Some 
ingenious  fonns  of  inlet  and  outlet  have  also  been 
inkoduced  by  Mr  Eiohard  Weaver,  C.E. 

2.  Tubes  of  Different  Kinds, — single  tube 
has  been  sometimes  used  for  inlet  and  outlet,  a 
double  current  being  established.  This  is,  how- 
ever, a  rude  plan,  as  there  are  no  means  of  dis- 
tributing the  air,  and  as  the  intermingling  of  the 
duient  and  the  friction  of  the  meeting  air  is 
sometimes  so  great  as  to  impede,  or  even  for  a 
time  stop,  the  movement*  To  avoid  these  incon- 
veniences^ Watson  proposed  to  place  a  partition  in  the  tube  (fig.  18),  and 
Muir  suggested  the  use  of  a  double  partition  running  from  comer  to  comer, 
80  as  to  make  four  tube&  He  covered  his 
divided  tube  with  a  louvre,  so  as  to  make 
use  in  some  degree  of  the  aspiratory  power  of 
the  wind  on  one  sida 

In  these  tubes,  accidental  circumstances, 
Boch  as  the  sun's  rays  on  one  side,  the  wind, 
the  fire  in  the  room,  &c,  will  determine 
which  is  outlet  and  which  is  inlet  They  are 
80  far  better  than  the  single  tube,  that  the  par- 
tition divides  the  currents  and  prevents  fric- 
tion, but  there  is  the  same  irregular  action  and 
changing  of  currents  from  accidental  circum- 
stances,  so  that  the  direction  of  the  currents 
tnd  their  rate  are  variable.  The  distribution 
of  the  entering  air  is  also  not  good. 

Much  better  than  these  plans  is  M'Kinnell's 
dieolar  tube.  It  consists  of  two  cylinders,  one 
eadicling  the  other,  the  area  of  the  inner  tube 
tnd  encircling  ring  being  equal    The  inner  one  is  the  outlet  tube ;  it  is  so  be- 
canse  the  casing  of  the  other  tube  maintains  the  «^ 
temperature  of  the  air  in  it ;  and  it  is  also  always 
made  rather  higher  than  the  other  ]  above  it  is 
protected  by  a  hood,  but  if  it  had  a  cowl  turning 
away  from  the  wind  it  would  be  better.  The 
oater  cylinder  or  ring  is  the  inlet  tube ;  the  air  is 
taken  at  a  lower  level  than  the  top  of  the  outlet 
tnbe ;  when  it  enters  the  room,  it  is  thrown  up 
towards  the  ceiling,  and  then  to  the  walls  by  a 
flange  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  inner  tube ; 
the  air  then  passes  from  the  walls  along  the  floor 
towttds  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  upwards  to 
the  outlet  shaft    (Fig&  19  and  20.)  Both  tubes 
can  be  dosed  by  valves.    If  there  is  a  fire  in  the 
room,  both  tabes  may  become  inlets ;  to  prevent 


Fig.  20. 


*  Tkm  laodal  of  WatMo'i  MDtfljitii;^  tahe  if  wbU  adapted  for  showing  how  oppo&vn%  c?am;cL\a 
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this  the  outlet  tube  should  be  closed ;  if  doors  and  windows  are  open,  both 
tubes  become  outlets. 

The  movement  of  air  by  this  plan  is  imperceptible,  or  almost  so ;  it  is  an 
admirable  mode  for  square  or  round  rooms,  or  small  churches ;  for  very  long 
rooms  it  is  less  adapted. 

The  tube  is  made  of  all  sizes,  from  6  inches  in  diameter,  which  is  adapted 
for  a  sitting-room,  up  to  7  or  8  feet,  which  is  the  size  used  in  some  churches. 
The  two  tubes,  after  passing  out  of  the  room,  may  be  taken  in  different 
directions,  care  being  taken  that  the  inner  tube  is  always  the  longest^  and,  if 
possible,  with  the  fewest  curves. 

If  the  two  tubes  can  be  kept  together  for  some  distance,  an  advantage 
would  perhaps  be  gained,  as  the  hot  air  would  transmit  a  portion  of  its  heat 
to  the  air  in  the  outer  tube,  which  would  enter  the  room  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture than  would  otherwise  be  the  case ;  some  loss  of  movement  would  result, 
but  this  would  be  trifling. 

Dr  J.  D.  Macdonald  RN.,  F.RS.,  has  proposed  an  ingenious  form  of 
ventilator,  something  on  M^Kinnell's  principle, 
but  with  a  modification  of  arrangement,  intended 
to  facilitate  the  movement  of  air.  The  tube  may 
be  divided,  either  by  having  one  tube  within 
another  (as  in  M*Kinnell's)  or  by  a  septum,  a8 
shown  in  fig.  21.  A  fan  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube  determines  the  course  of  the  current  always  in 
the  same  direction,  and  this  fan  is  driven  by  the 
action  of  the  wind  upon  another  motile  fan  on 
the  top  of  the  tube,  which  may  be  left  free,  or 
covered  with  a  self-adjusting  cover,  as  in  the  figure. 
One  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that  no 
reflux  current  is  possible,  and  no  rain  can  get  down 
the  tube. 

Dr  Amott*8  chimney  ventilator  is  a  valved  open- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  room,  leading  at  once  into  the 
chimney,  and,  like  Dr  Qiowne's  siphon,  has  the 
great  advantage  of  drawing  the  air  from  the  top 
of  the  room ;  it  has  been,  and  is,  much  used,  but 
has  the  inconvenience  of  occasionally  allowing  the 
reflux  of  smoke. 

Mr  Boyle  has  altered  this  chimney  ventilator 
by  hanging  small  talc  plates  at  a  certain  angle; 
falling  by  their  own  weighty  they  close  the  open- 
ing and  prevent  reflux,  but  a  very  slight  pressure 
from  without  opens  them. 

Of  these  various  plans,  M*Kinnell*8  or  Macdonald's  should  be  chosen,  if  the 
air  must  be  admitted  at  the  top  of  the  room ;  and  they  are  weU  adapted  for 


of  air  block  each  other.  Although  the  tube  is  of  good  size,  a  candle  placed  in  a  bell  glass,  into 
the  top  of  which  the  tube  is  fixed,  soon  goes  out ;  a  partition  being  then  inserted  into  the  tube, 
the  currents  are  at  once  divided— one  passes  up,  one  down,  the  sides  of  the  tube,  and  the  candle 
bums  again. 

♦  1  Motile  fan.  2.  Ajspiratory  fan.  8.  Self-adjusting  cap,  a  closed  quarter  of  ditto,  b 
transverse  vane.  4.  Spindle  or  axis.  6.  Socket  for  lever  point  (upper  socket  not  shown). 
6.  Iron  frame  work  carrying  upper  socket,  &c.  7.  Conical  band  forming  the  upper  outlet 
round  the  circular  plate  bearing  the  fans.  8.  The  main  shaft.  9.  Circular  hood  protecting 
10.  Tbe  aperture  of  ingress.  11.  Middle  longitudinal  septum  dividing  the  main  shaft  into 
two  equal  parts.   12.  Central  ingress  tube.   18.  Expansion  of  do.   14.  Orating  to  regulate 

tbe  entering  air.    15.  Lower  apertun  of  Inf^reM  (circumferential).   16.  Upper  outlet  tube. 

iA  Upper  aperture  of  egress  (central). 
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gnaid-rooma,  cella,  and  rooms  ot  small  dimensions,  when  it  is  desired  to 
have  the  ventilating  ^paratus  out  of  reach.  Watson's  divided  tuhe  can  also 
be  used,  but  is  less  useful  than  the  others. 

Sytstem  of  Veniiiatton  Adopted  in  the  Amiy, 

On  Home  Service, — The  official  plan  now  in  use  was  arranged  about  18 
years  ago  by  the  Barrack  Improvement  Commission ;  it  is  applied  in  most  of 
the  new  barracks,  and  in  several  old  ones.  It  has  answered  extremely  well, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  it  should  be  carried  out  everywhere.  It  is 
based  on  the  plan  of  natural  ventilation,  and  consists  of — 

1.  An  outlet  shafts  or  more  if  required,  proceeding  from  the  highest  point 
of  the  room ;  the  esiaet  position  in  the  room  varies ;  it  is  sometimes  at  the 
comer,  or  at  one  side^  according  to  circumstances.  This  shaft  is  carried  straight 
up  inside  the  wall,  and  about  4  to  6  feet  above  the  roof,  and  is  covered  with 
a  louvre.  It  is  made  of  wood,  is  very  smooth  inside,  and  is  provided  with  a 
flap  for  partly  closing  it  below.  Its  size  is  regulated  by  that  of  the  room  and 
by  the  number  of  inmates,  but  it  is  not  made  larger  than  1  square  foot ;  if 
more  outlet  is  required,  another  shaft  is  put  up.  The  relation  between  its 
size  and  that  of  the  room  varies  with  the  position  of  the  room.  In  a  three- 
storied  barrack  the  rule  is  as  f oUows : — 

1.  On  the  ground  floor,  1  square  inch  of  section  area  of  outlet  shaft  for 

every  60  cubic  feet  of  room  space,  or  for  each  man  10  square  inches  of 
area. 

2.  On  the  first  floor,  1  square  inch  for  every  55  cubic  feet  of  room  space, 

or  for  each  man  10*9  (say  11)  square  inches. 

3.  On  the  second  floor,  1  square  inch  for  every  50  cubic  feet  of  room  space, 

or  for  each  man  12  square  inches. 

In  a  one-storied  barrack  the  amount  should  be  the  same  as  the  second  floor, 
or,  in  other  words,  12  men  would  have  a  shaft  of  1  square  foot  In  addition, 
there  is  the  chimney,  which,  with  Galton's  stove,  gives  a  section  area  per  head 
of  about  6  square  inches.  The  total  outlet  area  per  man  is  therefore  16  to  18 
inches,  according  to  circumstances. 

2.  Inlets. — ^The  amount  of  inlet  is  a  trifle  more  than  1  square  inch  to  every 
60  cubic  feet  of  room. 

Half  the  inlet  air  is  warmed  in  all  the  new  barracks  and  many  old  barracks 
by  being  taken  through  air-chambers  behind  the  fire  (area  of  tube  =  6  square 
inches  per  head),  and  the  other  half  comes 
direct  from  the  outer  air  into  the  rooms 
through  Sheringham  valves.  Area  of  outer 
opening*-  5  square  inches,  making  altogether 
11  square  inches  of  inlet  opraiing  per  man. 

The  cold  air  inlets  (Sheringham  valves) 
tie  placed  at  the  sides  near  the  ceiling,  about 
9  feet  from  the  floor,  and  are  not  opposite 
each  other.  Fig.  22  shows  a  usual  arrange- 
ment The  ouUet  space  is  thus  seen  to  be 
rather  larger  than  the  inlet^  but  as  the  doors 
and  windows  seldom  fit  close,  it  is  probable 
that  practically  this  is  of  little  consequence. 

The  moTement  of  air  through  these  open- 
ingi  k  toleraldy  regular — as  regular  as  it 
e?ar  qui  be  in  natural  ventilation.    The  discharge  of  air  through  the 
ehimnej  and  outlet  shaft  ayera^  about  1200  cubic  feet  per  head  per  hour^ 
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with  a  lange  from  700  to  1500  or  1600,  acboiding  to  tiie  amonnt  of  fire,  the 
wannth  of  the  room,  and  the  movement  of  the  external  air.  The  nmial  apward 
current  through  the  outlet  shafts  at  nighty  is  from  3  to  5  feet  per  second. 
Sometimes  the  chimney  and  outlet  a  little  counteract  each  other ;  a  strong 
chimney  draught  may  stop  the  current  in  the  outlet  shaft,  but  there  is  seldom 
any  down-draught  unless  rain  beats  into  the  louvre  and  trickles  down  the  in- 
side of  the  shaft  The  ventilation  of  barracks  has  been  wonderfully  improved 
by  this  plan,  and  the  average  carbonic  acid  ranges  from  '7  to  1  per  1000 
volumes,  according  to  the  rapidity  of  movement  of  the  air. 

The  hospital  system  is  precisely  the  same,  except  that  the  dimensions  are 
nearly  doubled. 

Mediterranean  Stations. — ^The  same  system  is  directed  to  be  carried  out 
whenever  practicable  at  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  only  the  size  of  the  inlets  and 
outlets  are  trebled ;  for  example,  there  is  1  square  inch  of  outlet  for  every  20 
cubic  feet  of  space  instead  of  60  as  at  home ;  great  care  is  ordered  to  be  taken 
to  remove  all  outside  obstacles  to  the  movement  of  the  wind. 

The  Tropics  and  India. — ^The  same  system  in  principle  is  now  directed  to 
be  used  in  India. 

SECTIOlf  m. 
ARTIFICIAL  VENTILATION. 

Artificial  ventilation  is  accomplished  in  two  ways ;  either  the  air  is  drawn 
out  of  a  building  or  room  (the  method  by  extraction),  or  it  is  driven  in,  so  as 
to  force  out  the  air  already  in  the  room  (the  method  by  propulsion). 

Sub-Sbotion  1. — ^Ventilation  by  Extraotion. 

This  is  produced  by  the  application  of  heat,  so  as  to  cause  an  upward  current, 
or  by  the  steam  jet,  or  by  a  fan  or  screw,  which  draws  out  the  air. 

1.  Extraction  hy  Heat. — ^The  common  chimney  is  a  well  known  example 
of  this.  There  is  a  constant  current  up  the  chimney,  when  the  fire  is  burning; 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fire  and  of  the  chimney.  The  usual  current 
up  a  common  sitting-room  chimney,  with  a  fair  fire,  is,  as  measured  by  an 
anemometer,  from  3  to  6  feet  per  second.  A  very  large  fire  will  bring  it  up 
to  8  or  9  feet  The  movement  caused  by  a  kitchen  or  furnace  fire  is,  of 
course,  greater  than  this.  If  the  area  of  the  section  where  the  anemometer 
is  placed  be  known,  the  discharge  can  be  stated  in  cubic  feet. 

When  the  air  enters  equably,  and  is  well  distributed,  the  movement  of  air 
is  from  the  inlets  gently  towards  the  fire-place ;  there  is  also  said  to  be  a 
movement,  from  above  the  fire-place,  along  th^  ceiling  and  down  the  waUs, 
and  then  along  the  floor  to  the  chimney.  (Eeid  and  Stewart,  quoted  by  the 
Barrack  Commissioners.) 

In  the  wards  of  Fort  Pitt  the  current,  with  a  good  fire,  is  about  3|  to  4} 
feet  per  second ;  and  as  the  section  area  of  the  throat  is  '5  square  foot,  the 
average  discharge  is  about  7200  cubic  feet  per  hour.  In  the  barracks  of 
Chatham,  Dr  Fyffe  found  the  discharge  by  the  chimney  to  be  9080  cubic  feet 
per  hour  (average  of  six  observations).  In  the  barracks  at  Gravesend,  Messrs 
Hewlett,  Stanley,  and  Eeid  found  the  discharge  to  be  6120  cubic  feet  per 
hour  (average  of  twenty  observations).  At  Chelsea  New  Barracks,  with  a 
fire  alight  but  low,  the  velocity  was  14'6  per  second,  or  21,038  cubic  feet  per 
hour ;  and,  with  the  fire  out,  11-9  per  second,  or  17,088  per  hour.*    In  the 

«  Pr  F.  de  Chavmontf •  Beports,  Amif  H«d.  Bav(«^  ^ol*  iz. 
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experimentB  of  the  Bairaok  Commissionera,*  the  chimiiey  discharge  ranged  from 
6300  to  16,000  cubic  feet  per  hour,  the  mean  of  twenty-five  experiments  being 
9904  cubic  feet  Even  in  summer,  without  a  fire,  there  is  generally  a  good 
npeoirentt  It  may  be  then  concluded  that^  with  an  ordinary  fire,  a  chimney 
gives  a  discharge  sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons.  If,  then,  more  than  this 
number  of  persons  habitually  live  in  the  room,  another  outlet  must  be  provided. 

As  the  current  up  the  chmmey  is  so  great  wlien  the  fire  is  lighted,  aU  other 
openings  in  a  room,  if  not  too  many,  become  inlets ;  and,  in  this  way,  down- 
draughts  of  air  may  occur  from  tubes  intended  as  outlets.  There  is  no  remedy 
for  this ;  and  if  too  much  enters,  the  outlets  must  be  more  or  less  closed. 

If  the  room  be  without  openings,  so  that  no  air  can  reach  the  fire,  air  is 
drawn  down  the  chimney,  and  a  double  current  is  established,  by  which  the 
fire  is  fed.  The  down-current  coming  in  pufGs  is  one  cause  of  smoky 
chimneys,  and  may  be  at  once  cured  by  making  an  inlet 

The  chimney  and  fire  is  a  type  of  a  number  of  other  similar  modes  of 
ventilation  by  extraction. 

The  ventilation  of  mines  is  carried  on  by  lighting  a  fire  at  the  bottom  of  a 
shaft  (the  upcast  or  return  shaft),  or  half  a  shaft,  if  there  be  only  one.  The 
air  is  drawn  down  the  other  or  downcast  or  intake  shafts  or  half  the  shaft, 
and  is  then  made  to  traverse  the  galleries  of  the  mine,  being  directed  this  way 
or  that  by  partitions.  Double  doors  are  used,  so  that  there  is  no  back  or  side 
rush  of  the  air.  The  current  passes  through  the  upcast-shaft  at  the  rate  of 
fTDm  8  to  10  feet  per  second ;  it  flows  through  the  main  galleries  at  the  rate 
of  from  4  to  6  feet  per  second,  or  even  more,  and  from  1000  to  2000  cubic 
feet  per  head  per  hour  are  supplied  in  good  mines.  In  fire-damp  mines  much 
more  than  this  is  given,  even  as  much  as  6000  cubic  feet  per  man  per  hour. 
("Proceedings  of  Civil  Engineers,"  voL  xii.  p.  308).  If  the  quantity  of  air 
be  reduced  too  low  there  is  a  serious  diminution  iu  the  amount  of  work  per-* 
formed  by  the  men.  A  horse  is  said  to  require  2466  cubic  feet^  and  a  light 
59  cubic  feet  per  hour.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  how  skilfully  the  air 
most  be  directed,  so  as  to  traverse  the  most  remote  workings ;  in  some  mines 
a  portion  of  air  makes  a  circuit  of  from  30  to  40  miles  before  it  can  arrive  at 
die  upcast-shaft  The  size  of  the  shafts  in  a  colliery  varies  from  8  to  1 1  or 
12  feet  in  diameter ;  the  sectional  area  of  a  shaft  of  the  former  size  would  be 
50  li^uaie  feet  A  current  of  8  feet  per  second  in  the  upcast-shaft  would  give 
A  discharge  of  1,440,000  cubic  feet  per  hour,  which  would  give  720  men 
2000  cubic  feet  per  hour. 

The  sectional  area  and  height  of  the  extracting  shafts  and  of  the  tubes 
nmning  into  it,  have  been  fixed  by  Peclet ;  the  principle  is  to  give  to  the 
shaft  the  greatest  height  which  can  be  allowed,  and  the  largest  section  which 
can  be  given,  |  without  permitting  the  temperature  of  the  contained  air  to  fall 
so  low  as  to  be  unable  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  at  the 
top  of  the  shaft,  or  the  action  of  the  winds.§ 


*  Baport,  1861,  p.  78. 

t  In  August  18^  I  found  at  Fort  Elson  the  Telocity  to  be  on  one  occasion  7*5  per  secoLd 
Old  tt  Gotport  New  Barracks,  8*4.  The  Telocity  generally  ranges  from  1^  feet  to  8  feet  per 
Mcond,  altnongh  it  is  often  more.   (F.  de  C.) 

;  De  la  Chatour,  8d  ed.  1861.  t.  iU.  p.  66,  ei  seq. 

f  The  amoont  of  the  resistance  glTcn  to  liie  moTement  of  air  through  the  tubes  leading  to 
the  shalL  and  in  the  shaft  itself,  can  be  calculated  from  the  formula  given  bv  Peclet  at  p.  47 
(t.  iiL),  rat  whidk  it  is  nnneoessair  to  introduce  here.  General  Morin's  observations  show 
that  taa  diflSsraioe  in  the  volumes  of  air  imssing  through  small  oi^enings  is  in  the  ratio  of  the 
sqiam  toot  of  the  ana.  The  increased  velocity  through  the  smaller  openings  does  not  com- 
pensate for  this  great  loss.  The  shape  of  the  tubes  ought  also  to  be  considered^the  least  resist- 
SMS  teing  given  by  a  circular  aperture.  For  a  table  of  friction  due  to  form  of  sectional 
ares,  sae^'  Bygiflno " in StmiUuy  Record,  1875^  by  Dr  F.  de  Chaumout. 
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In  large  buildings  the  same  plan  is  often  used;  a  chimney  (eheminie 
(Tappel  of  th(B  French)  is  heated  by  a  fire  at  the  bottom,  and  into  the  bottom 
of  this  shaft,  close  to  the  fire,  run  a  number  of  tubes  coming  from  the 
different  rooms.  Several  French  and  English  hospitaLs,  and  many  other 
buildings,  are  ventilated  in  this  way.  Dr  Eeid  for  some  years  ventilated  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  powerful  was  his  up- 
draught,  that  he  could  change  the  entire  air  in  the  building  in  a  few  minutesL 

In  dwelling-houses  it  has  been  proposed  to  have  a  central  chimney,  into 
which  the  chimneys  of  all  the  fires  shall  open,  and  to  surround  this  with  air- 
shafts  connected  with  the  tope  of  the  rooms.  It  is  supposed  that,  if  other 
inlets  exist,  there  will  be  a  current  both  up  the  chimney  and  up  the  shaft 
running  beside  it. 

In  all  these  cases  it  requires  that  the  workmanship  shall  be  very  exact,  so 
that  air  shall  not  reach  the  extracting  shaft  except  through  the  tubes. 

It  is  now  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  since  Dr  Mead  brought 
before  the  Koyal  Society  Mr  Sutton's  plan  of  ventilating  ships  on  the  same 
principle.  Tubes  running  from  the  hold  and  various  cabins  joined  together 
into  one  or  two  large  tubes  which  opened  into  the  ashpit  beneath  the  cooking 
fires.  If  the  doors  of  the  ashpits  were  kept  closed,  the  fires  drew  the  air 
rapidly  from  all  parts  of  the  ship.  Unfortunately,  this  plan  never  came  into 
general  use.  The  same  plan  was  adopted  by  Dr  Mapleton  for  the  ventilation 
of  the  hospital  ships  employed  in  the  last  (1860)  China  War.  The  arrange- 
ment requires  some  watching  to  prevent  careless  cooks  from  allowing  air  to 
reach  the  fires  in  other  ways. 

On  the  same  principle  some  men-of-war  are  now  being  ventilated.*  The 
funnel  and  upper  part  of  the  boiler,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  steam 
apparatus,  are  inclosed  in  an  iron  casing,  so  that  a  space  is  left  of  some  3  or 
4  feet  between  the  casing  and  the  funneL  When  the  fires  are  lighted,  there 
is  of  course  a  strong  current  up  this  space,  and  to  supply  this  the  air  is  drawn 
down  through  all  the  hatchways  towards  the  furnace  doors.  The  temperature 
of  the  stoke-hole  is  reduced  from  130'  or  140°  Fahr.,  to  60°  and  70' ;  and  the 
draught  to  the  fires  is  so  much  more  perfect,  that  more  steam  is  obtained  from 
the  same  amount  of  fuel.  This  plan,  devised  by  Mr  Baker,  has  been 
ingeniously  applied  by  Admiral  Fanshawe,  late  superintendent  at  Chatham 
dock-yard,  to  the  ventilation  of  every  part  of  the  ship  where  there  are  no 
water-tight  compartments.  Edmond's  plan  combines  with  this  the  ventilation 
not  only  of  the  hold,  but  of  the  timbers  of  the  ship. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  a  fire  at  the  bottom  of  the  chimney,  it  is  placed  at 
the  top ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  there  is  a  great  loss  of  heat  from  the  imme- 
diate escape  of  the  heated  air ;  the  proper  plan  is  to  heat,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  whole  column  of  air  in  the  chmmey,  which  can  only  be  done  by  placing 
the  fire  below. 

Frequently,  instead  of,  or  in  addition  to  a  fire,  heat  is  obtained  in  the  shaft 
by  means  of  hot  water  or  steam  pipes.  This  plan  has  long  been  in  use  in 
England,!  and  has  since  been  introduced  into  France,  and  improved  by  M. 
L^n  Duvoir.  Warming,  as  well  as  ventilation,  is  accomplished  by  this 
method,  which  is  in  action  at  the  Hospitals  Lariboisi^re  (in  one-half)  and 
Beaujon.  It  appears  to  be  at  once  effectual  and  economical,  though  it  has 
been  sharply  criticised  by  Grassi  and  Pt^clet.  After  a  very  long  investigation 
into  the  merits  of  all  rival  plans,  it  was  adopted  by  a  French  Commission  for 

*  In  the  new  ironclads  it  is  found  necessary  to  use  large  fans  driven  by  special  engines 
to  effect  thorough  change  of  air  below. 

t  It  is  in  use  in  the  Circuit  Court-House  in  Glasgow,  and  in  the  Police  Buildings  at  Edin* 
bw^b  (Ritchie),  and  in  many  other  buildings. 
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the  warming  and  ventilation  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  Paris,  and  has  since 
been  adopted  in  other  public  buildings,  chiefly  from  the  advocacy  of  General 
Morin.*  The  plan  at  the  Hospital  Lariboisi^re  is  simply  this :  an  extracting 
shaft  contains  in  the  lower  part  a  boiler,  from  which  two  spiral  hot-water 
tabes  run  up  to  the  requisite  height  in  the  shaft,  and  then,  leaving  it,  pass 
downwaxds  and  enter  the  wards,  in  which  they  are  coiled  so  as  to  form  hot- 
water  stoves,  and  then  leaving  the  wards,  they  pass  down  and  re-enter  the 
boiler.  There  is  a  continual  circulation  of  hot  water,  and  in  the  shaft  there 
is  necessarily  an  upward  current  of  air.  But  as  the  air  is  continually  increas- 
ing in  temperature  towards  the  point  of  discharge,  there  is  a  loss  of  power,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  the  fire  being  placed  at  the  top  instead  of  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft  From  the  bottom  of  the  wards  air-conduits  or  tubes  run  into  the  ex- 
tracting shaft,  and  thus  the  vitiated  air  is  drawn  out  of  the  wards.  The  fresh 
sir  is  admitted  directly  from  the  outside  into  the  wards,  and  is  warmed  by 
being  admitted  through  the  coils  of  the  hot-water  tubes.  In  the  simuner  the 
water  is  shut  off  from  the  water-stoves,  but  the  temperature  of  the  extracting 
shaft  is  still  maintained. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  ventilation  by  this  plan  is  irregular ;  f  and  also, 
that  in  the  Hospital  Lariboisi^re,  a  much  greater  quantity  of  air  passes  through 
the  extracting  shaft  than  enters  through  the  hot-water  stoves. 

In  the  summer,  when  there  is  ventilation  without  warming,  the  outflow  of 
sir  from  the  wards  varied  from  84*4  cubic  metres  (2980  cubic  feet)  to  56*3 
cabic  metres  (1952  cubic  feet)  per  head  per  hour.]: 

In  the  winter,  when  there  are  both  ventilation  and  warming,  the  outflow  of 
air  from  the  wards  was  82*2  cubic  metres  or  2902  cubic  feet,  per  head  per  hour. 
Of  that  amount,  only  35  cubic  metres  (1235  cubic  feet)  entered  by  the  water- 
stoTes,  the  rest  came  in  by  doors  and  windows  and  other  openings — an  objec- 
tionable pointy  as  the  air  might  press  in  from  the  closets.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
this,  the  temperature  was  maintained  pretty  well  up  to  the  limit  fixed  in  the 
agreement,  viz.,  15'  cent  or  59'  Fahr. 
Oil  has  been  used  in  some  cases  instead  of  water. 

Very  frequently,  instead  of  a  fire  or  hot-water  vessels,  lighted  gas  is  used  to 
csnae  a  current,  and  if  the  gas  can  be  applied  to  other  uses,  such  as  lighting, 
cookings  or  boiling  water,  the  plan  is  an  economical  one. 

In  theatres  the  chandeliers  have  long  been  made  use  of  for  this  purpose. 
M.  D'Aicet  proposed  this  for  several  of  the  old  theatres  in  Paris,  and  the  (Joni- 
mission  §  appointed  to  determine  the  mode  of  ventilation  to  be  adopted  in  the 
Theatres  Lyrique  et  du  Cirque  Imperial,  have  determined,  after  much  considera- 
tion, that  this  plan  is  the  best  adapted  for  theatres.  The  details  have,  however, 
been  somewhat  modified  from  those  devised  by  D'Arcet,  and  are  too  long  to 
be  here  inserted,  but  they  seem  admirably  adapted  to  distribute  the  entering 
air  thoroughly,  and  to  insure  its  discharge.  The  entering  air  is  warmed  by 
cslorif^ies  below  the  pit^  and  is  then  carried  by  flues  to  the  front  of  the  stage, 
and  to  the  front  of  each  tier  of  boxes,  where  they  open  at  the  floor.  The  out^ 
going  air  is  drawn  away  by  flues  running  from  each  box,  and  ending  in  a  large 
central  shaft  surrounding  the  tube  which  carries  off  the  products  of  the  com- 
bostion  of  the  central  chandeUer.  But  every  gas-jet  in  the  house,  as  well  as 
the  spare  heat  of  the  furnace,  is  made  to  contribute  its  share  of  movement 

*  Two  ezoeUent  reports  haye  been  made  by  this  Commission,  of  which  General  Morin  is  re- 
porter. Their  titles  are  given  farther  on.  Much  information  is  also  given  in  General  Morin's 
vork  00  TentUation,  Etudes  tor  la  Ventilation*  Paris,  1863,  2  toIs. 

t  Ptfdet— TnitA  de  la  Cfaaleur,  1861,  t  iii.  p.267. 

:  GnMd;^.  eU.  pp.  35-87. 

f  Rippofft  die  1a  CommiMlon  rar  le  Chanffage  et  la  Ventilation  dn  Theatre  Lyrique  et  da 
mttn  an  Ciingne  ImpteiaJL  Btppoiiear  le  Oenenl  Motin,   Paris,  1861. 
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The  amonnt  which  can  he  supplied  in  winter  is  30  cuhic  metres  (  1 059  eahie 
feet)  per  head  per  hour.  The  burning  of  20  cubic  metres  (706*2  cubic  feet) 
of  gas  in  one  hour  at  the  Opera  Gomique  caused  the  discharge  of  80,000  cubic 
metres  of  air  (2,825,280  cubic  feet).  The  temperature  of  the  air  was  9^  cent 
or  16**  Fahr.  above  the  external  air.  At  the  Vaudeville,  10  cubic  metres  (353 
cubic  feet)of  gas  was  consumed  per  hour,  and  15,523  cubic  metres  (548,210 
cubic  feet)  passed  through  the  chimney,  so  that  1  cubic  foot  of  gas  perfectly 
consumed  caused  the  discharge  of  1553  cubic  feet  of  air.  General  Morin, 
from  numerous  experiments,  found  that  1  cubic  metre  of  gas  caused  the  dis- 
charge of  1000  cubic  metres  of  air,  or  1  cubic  foot  would  cause  the  diBchaige 
of  1000  cubic  feet  of  air.* 

The  advantage  of  extraction  by  heat,  especially  in  the  case  of  theatres  and 
buildings  where  gas  can  be  brought  into  play,  are  obvioua 

There  are  some  objections  to  extractions  by  the  fire  and  hot-air  shaft 
(1.)  The  inequality  of  the  draught  It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the 
fire  at  a  constant  height  The  same  quantity  of  combustible  material  should 
be  consumed  in  the  same  time  every  day,  and  the  heat  should  be  kept  in  by 
large  masses  of  masonry.  Still,  with  these  precautions,  the  atmospbenc 
influences,  and  changes  in  the  quality  of  the  combustibles,  cannot  be 
avoided. 

(2.)  The  inequality  of  the  movement  from  difierent  rooms.  From  rooiuB 
nearest  the  shafts  and  with  the  straightest  connecting  tubes,  there  may  be  t 
strong  current^  while  from  distant  rooms  the  friction  in  the  conduits  is  so  great 
that  Httle  air  may  pass.  The  greatest  care  is  therefore  necessary  in  calculat- 
ing the  resistance,  and  in  apportioning  the  area  of  the  tubes  to  the  resistance. 
This  plan  is,  indeed,  best  adapted  for  the  compact  buildings.  Occasionally, 
if  the  friction  be  great,  from  too  small  size,  or  tiie  angular  arrangement  of  the 
conduits  leading  to  the  hot-shaft,  there  may  be  no  movement  at  all  in  the 
conduits,  but  a  down-current  to  feed  the  fire  is  established  in  the  shaft 
itself — a  state  of  things  which  was  discovered  by  Dr  Sanderson  to  exist  in 
the  ventilation  of  St  Mary's  Hospital  in  London. 

(3.)  The  possibility  of  reflux  of  smoke,  and  perhaps  of  air,  from  the  shaft 
to  the  rooms,  is  another  objection  of  some  weight 

(4.)  The  impossibility  of  properly  controlling  the  places  where  fresh  air 
enters.  It  will  flow  in  trom  all  sides,  and  possibly  from  places  where  it  is 
impure,  as  from  closets,  &c  ;  air  is  so  mobile  that  with  every  care  it  is 
difficult  to  bring  it  under  complete  control — it  will  always  press  in  and  out  at 
the  point  of  least  resistance. 

2.  EjBtraction  by  the  Steamrjet — The  moving  agent  here  is  the  force  of  the 
steam-jet^  which  is  allowed  to  pass  into  a  chimney.  The  cone  of  steam  sets 
in  motion  a  body  of  air  equal  to  217  times  its  own  bulk.  Tubes  passing  from 
difierent  rooms  enter  the  chimney  below  the  steam-jet^  and  the  air  is  extracted 
from  them  by  the  strong  upward  current  This  plan  is  best  adapted  for 
factories  with  spare  steam  It  was  employed  for  some  time  in  the  ventilation 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  was  finally  abandoned. 

3.  Extraction  by  a  Fan  or  Screw, — An  extracting  fan  or  Archimedean 
screw  has  been  used  to  draw  out  the  air.  Several  difierent  kinds  have  been 
proposed  by  Messrs  Combes,  Letoret^  Glepin,  and  Lloyd,  and  have  been  used 
in  coal  mines  in  Belgium,  and  in  some  of  the  English  mine&  At  the  Abercam 
mine,  in  South  Wales,  a  fan  is  used  of  13|^  feet  diameter;  the  vanes,  eight  in 
number,  are  3 J  feet  wide  by  3  feet  long ;  at  60  revolutions  per  minute  the 
velocity  of  the  air  is  782  linear  feet  per  minute,  and  45,000  cubic  feet  are 

*  Etudes  BUT  U  Yeat,  t  U.  p.  720. 
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•extracted ;  the  volocity  at  the  circumference  of  the  fan  is  2545  feet  per 
minute ;  the  theoretical  consumption  of  coal  per  hour  is  17*4  lb. ''^ 

Mr  Van  Hecke  formerly  used  a  fan  for  this  purpose,  in  his  system  of 
ventilation  of  huildings,  but  he  has  found  it  better  to  abandon  it,  and  sub- 
ititate  a  propelling  fan.  It  was  proposed  by  Mr  Higgins  to  put  in  a  chimney 
an  Archimedean  screw  to  be  turned  by  the  wind,  and  in  this  way  it  was 
thought  a  constant  upward  current  would  be  caused.  But  the  plan  has  little 
power,  and  is  not  now  employed. 

To  both  these  methods  of  extraction  some  of  the  objections  already  noted 
qpply,  but  extraction  by  the  fan  is,  of  course,  more  uniform. 

Sub-Section  IL — Ventilation  by  Propulsion. 

This  plan  was  proposed  by  Desaguliers,  in  1734,t  when  he  invented  a  fan 
or  wheel  inclosed  in  a  box.  The  air  passed  in  at  the  centre  of  the  fan,  and 
was  thrown  by  the  revolving  vanes  into  a  conduit  leading  from  the  box.  In 
some  form  or  other  this  fan  has  been  used  ever  since,  and  the  conduits  leading 
from  it  are  now  generally  made  large,  so  that  the  fan  may  move  slowly,  and 
deliver  a  large  quantity  of  air  at  a  low  velocity.  The  fan,  if  small,  is  worked 
by  band ;  if  lai^r,  by  horse,  water,  or  steam  power. 

The  fans  are  often  made  with  six  or  eight  rays,  each  carrying  vanes  at  the 
end,  which  should  be  as  close  as  possible  to  the  enveloping  box.  In  size, 
the  length  of  the  vanes  should  be  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  rays ;  the 
nmnber  of  rays  should  augment  with  the  diameter  of  the  orifice  of  access.  { 
(PMet,  p.  259.) 

The  amount  of  air  delivered  can  be  told  by  timing  the  speed  of  revolution 
of  the  extremities  of  the  fan  per  second,  or  per  minute ;  the  effective  velocity 
is  equal  to  jths  of  this,  and  this  is  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  air.  If  the 
section  area  of  the  conduit  be  known,  the  number  of  cubic  feet  discharged 
per  second,  minute,  or  hour  can  be  at  once  calculated. 

The  power  of  this  plan  is  very  considerable.  "With  a  fan  of  10  feet 
diameter,  revolving  sixty  times  per  minute,  the  effective  velocity  is  1414  feet 
per  minute.  The  rate  of  movement  in  the  main  channel  should  not  be  more 
than  4  feet  per  se<x)nd ;  the  conduits  must  gradually  enlarge  in  calibre ;  and 
the  movement,  when  the  air  is  delivered  into  the  rooms,  should  not  be  more 
than  1^  feet  per  second. 

At  the  Hospital  Lariboisi^re  in  Paris,  it  is  stated  that  150  cubic  metres 
("4296  cubic  feet)  have  been  delivered  per  head  per  hour,  in  the  wards 
ventilated  by  the  propelling  fan  of  MM.  Thomas  et  Laurens.  It  must,  how- 
ever,  be  remembered,  that  the  later  observations  of  General  Morin  have 
shown  that  much  of  the  movement  ascribed  to  the  fan  was  really  owmg  to 
natural  ventilation. 

This  plan  is  very  well  adapted  for  those  cases  in  which  a  hu^e  amount  of 
lir  has  to  be  suddenly  supplied,  as  in  crowded  music  halls  and  assembly 
looma.  St  George's  Hall  at  Liverpool  is  ventilated  in  this  way.  The  air  is 
tiken  from  tilie  lament ;  is  washed  by  being  drawn  through  a  thin  film  of 
water  thrown  up  by  a  fountain ;  is  passed  into  calorif^s  (in  the  winter), 
▼bore  it  can  be  moistened  by  a  steam-jet,  if  the  difference  of  the  dry  and  wet 
hnlb  be  more  than  four  or  six  degrees,  and  is  then  proj)elled  along  the 


♦  Vn'u  Dictionarj,  IMO :  art.  Ventilation,  vol.  iii.  p.  961. 

f  OoQBW  of  Ezperimental  PhiloMmhy.  vol.  ii  p.  664.  The  wheel  was  shown  to  the  Royal 
Bodrtyinim. 

t  Ptfclat.  De  U  Chalenr,  8d  edition,  1868,  t.  L  po.  259,  268.  Numerous  kinds  of  fans  for 
pmraliion  and  extmctkm  are  figured,  and  detaUea  accounts  of  construction  and  amount  of 
vnk  an  given. 
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channels  which  distribute  it  to  the  halL  In  summer,  it  is  cooled  in  the  con* 
duits  by  the  evaporation  of  water. 

At  the  Hdpital  Necker  in  Paris,  and  in  many  other  places,  the  plan  of  Van 
Hecke  is  in  use.  A  fan,  worked  by  an  engine,  drives  the  air  into  small 
chambers  in  the  basement^  where  it  is  warmed  by  cockle  stoves,  and  then 
ascends  into  the  rooms  above,  and  passes  out  by  outlet  shafts  constructed  in 
the  walls.  The  system  is  effective  and  economical,  though  it  is  only  just  to 
say  that,  the  use  of  the  fan  excepted,  it  is  precisely  similar  in  principle  to 
Sylvester's. 

In  addition  to  the  fan,  other  appliances  have  beeen  used.    Soon  after 

Desaguliers  proposed  the  fan,  Dr 
Hales  employed  large  bellows  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  they  were 
used  for  some  time  on  board  some 
men-of-war,  and  in  various  build- 
ings. They  were  worked  by  hand; 
and  probably  this,  and  their  faulty 
construction,  led  to  their  being  dis- 
used. Their  use  has  been  revived, 
and  their  form  modified  and  im- 
proved by  Dr  Amott*  (fig.  23).  3>r 
Arnott  has  shown  that  Hales  lost 
much  power  by  forcing  his  air 
through  small  openings;  and,  by 
some  ingenious  alterations,  has  made. 


t 

i 
/ 

is 

p.  piston 
V.  iralve^ 

Fig.  23. 


an  efTective  machine.  It  is  a  large  box  or  cylinder,  in  which  a  piston  works; 
openings  are  made  at  the  ends  of  sufficient  size ;  oiled  silk  hangs  over  the  uppor 
openings  on  the  inside^  and  on  the  lower  openings  on  the  outside  of  the  box. 
Tliese  covers,  therefore,  act  as  valves,  and  allow  the  air  to  pass  in  one  direc- 
tion only ;  as  the  piston  moves,  air  is  driven  through  the  lower  openings^  on 
the  side  towards  which  the  piston  is  moving,  while  fresh  air  enters  at  the 
same  time  through  the  upper  openings  at  the  opposite  end.  A  pump  of  6  feet 
long,  4  feet  wideJ,  made  of  deal  boards,  and  fitted  with  a  piston  of  wood,  can 
be  constructed  in  a  few  hours,  and  will  deliver  96  cubic  feet  at  every  stroke. 

Dr  Amott  has  also  fitted  up  a  gasometer  pump,  which  was  used  in  the 
York  County  Hospital  for  some  time,  but  was  finally  disused,  probably  because 
the  apparatus,  though  excellent  in  principle,  was  not  quite  large  enough. 
The  hydraulic  air-pump,  sometimes  used  in  mines,  is  useful  on  a  small  scale.! 

The  punkah  used  in  India  is  another  mechanical  agent  with  a  similar  though 
more  imperfect  action.  When  a  punkah  is  pulled  in  a  room  open  on  all  sides, 
it  will  force  out  a  portion  of  air,  the  place  of  which  will  be  at  once  supplied 
by  air  rushing  in  with  greater  or  less  rapidity  from  all  points.  If  the  pimkah 
can  be  moistened  in  any  way,  its  cooling  efiect  is  considerable.  Captain 
Moorsom,  of  the  52d  Regiment,  some  years  ago  proposed  an  ingenious  plan, 
which  is  given  in  the  Indian  Sanitary  Report  A  wheel  tumed  by  a  bullock 
l)oth  moves  the  punkah,  and  elevates  water,  which  then  passes  along  the  top 
of  the  punkah,  and  flows  down  it. 

The  advantages  of  ventilation  by  propulsion  are  its  certainty,  and  the  ease 
with  which  the  amount  thrown  in  can  be  altered.  The  stream  of  air  can  be 
taken  from  any  point,  and  can,  if  necessary,  be  washed  by  passing  through  a 


•  On  the  Smokelees  Fireplace,  bv  NeU  Arnott,  M.D.,  F.R.S..  &c.,  1865,  p.  162;  «id  it 
other  publications.    In  the  figure  all  the  Yalves  are  nhown  open,  but,  during  action,  tbe  top 
vaivea  on  one  aide,  and  the  bottom  on  the  other,  are  alternately  open  or  closed. 
.  /  Ure'B  Diction^,  1860,  vol.  11 .  p.  95a. 
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in  film  of  water,  or  through  a  thin  screen  of  moistened  cotton,  and  can  be 
irmed  or  cooled  at  pleasure  to  any  degree.  In  fact^  the  engineer  can  intro- 
loe  into  this  operation  the  precision  of  modem  science. 
The  disadvantages  are  the  great  cost,  the  chances  of  the  engine  breaking 
IWD,  and  some  difficulties  in  distribution.  If  the  air  enter  through  small 
[WiingB,  at  a  high  velocity,  it  will  make  its  way  to  the  outlets  without  mix- 
^  The  method  requires,  therefore,  great  attention  in  detail 

SECTION  IV. 

RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL 
VENTILATION. 

Circumstances  differ  so  widely,  that  it  is  impossible  to  select  one  system  in 
^Carence  to  all  others.  In  temperate  climates,  in  most  cases,  especially  for 
nlling-houses,  barracks,  and  hospitals,  natural  ventilation,  with  such  powers 
:  extraction  as  can  be  got  by  utilising  the  sources  of  warming  and  lighting, 

the  best  Who,  in  fact^  would  not  attempt  to  make  use  of  these 
Mt  powers  of  nature  which  are  ever  ready  to  serve  us  1  Incessant  movement 
'  the  air  ifl  a  law  of  nature.  We  have  only  to  allow  the  air  in  our  cities 
id  dwellings  to  take  share  in  this  constant  change,  and  ventilation  will  go  on 
linterruptedly  without  our  care. 

JjL  some  circumstances,  however,  as  in  the  tropics,  with  a  stagnant  and 
um  air ;  and  in  temperate  climates  in  certain  buildings,  where  there  are  a 
wt  number  of  small  rooms,  or  where  sudden  assemblages  of  people  take 
M,  mechanical  ventilation  must  be  used.  So  much  may  be  said  both  for 
m  system  of  extraction  and  propulsion  under  certain  circumstances,  that  I 
dnk  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  abstract  preference  to  one  over  the  other. 
Ui  is  evident,  indeed,  from  the  fact,  that  quite  contrary  opinions  have  been 
odred  at  by  equally  competent  men.  Pcclet^  whoso  great  authority  no  one 
la  donbt^  says  (De  la  Chaleur,  t  iiL  p.  63),  "  Mechanical  ventilation  has 
Inn  sn  immense  advantage  over  the  ventilation  of  an  extracting  chimney " 
riiwiwifri  d^appd) ;  and  Grassi,  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  plans  at  the 
jriboisi^re  Hospital,  unequivocally  condemned  the  system  of  extraction  cus 
osDged  by  Duvoir.  Yet,  lately.  General  Morin,  after  a  fresh  inquiry  into 
ks  whole  subject,  has  as  decidedly  pronounced  the  system  of  propulsion  to 
»  everywhere  inferior  to  that  by  extraction.  He  has  also  condemned  the 
ihn  of  Van  Hecke,  which  previously  had  been  praised  by  Petteiikofer.  In 
Ik^  it  18  evident  that  the  special  conditions  of  the  case  must  determine  the 
Uoe^  and  we  must  look  more  to  the  amount  of  air,  and  the  method  of  dis- 
Eibation,  than  to  the  actual  source  of  the  moving  power.  But  in  either  case 
k  greatest  engineering  skill  is  necessary  in  the  arrangement  of  tubes,  the 
■pply  of  fresh  air,  &c.  The  danger  of  contamination  of  air  as  it  passes 
krough  long  tubes,  and  the  immense  friction  it  meets  with,  must  not  be  over- 
ooked.  For  hospitals,  I  cannot  but  believe  natural  ventilation  is  the  proper 
iluL  The  cost  of  the  various  plans  will  depend  entirely  on  circumstances ; 
he  mtore  of  the  building ;  the  price  of  materials,  coal,  &c.  On  the  whole, 
he  plans  of  ventilating  and  warming  by  hot- water  pipes,  and  Van  Hecke's^ 
in,  sie  cheaper  than  the  method  by  propulsion  by  means  of  a  large  fan ;  but 
In  ktter  gives  ns  a  method  which  is  more  under  engineering  control,  and  is 
ettff  adapted  for  hot  cLunates  when  it  is  desired  to  cool  the  air. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


EXAMINATION  OF  AIR  AND  OF  THE  SUFFICIENCY  OF 
VENTILATION. 

The  sufficiency  of  ventilation  should  be  examined — 

Ist,  By  determining  the  amount  of  cubic  space  assigned  to  each  person,  and 
the  amount  of  movement  of  the  air,  or,  in  other  words,  the  number  of  cnlne 
feet  of  fresh  air  which  each  person  receives  per  hour. 

2df  By  examining  the  air  by  the  senses,  and  by  chemical  and  mechanical 
methods,  so  as  to  determine  the  presence,  and,  if  possible,  the  amounts  of  sua- 
ponded  matters,  organic  vapour,  carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
watery  vapour. 


SECTION  L 


MEASUREMENT  OF  CUBIC  SPACE 


The  three  dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  and  height  are  simply  multiplied 
into  each  other.  If  a  room  is  square  or  oblong,  with  a  flat  ceiling,  there  is, 
of  course,  no  difficulty  in  doing  this,  but  frequently  rooms  are  of  irregular 
form,  with  angles,  projections,  half-circles,  or  segments  of  circles.  In  such 
cases  the  rules  for  the  measurement  of  the  areas  of  circles,  segments,  triangles, 
&c.,  must  be  used.  By  means  of  these,  and  by  dividing  the  room  into  several 
parts,  as  it  were,  so  as  to  measure  first  one  and  then  another,  no  difficulty 
will  be  felt  After  the  room  has  been  measured,  recesses  containing  air  should 
be  measured  and  added  to  the  amount  of  cubic  space ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
solid  projections,  and  solid  masses  of  furniture,  cupboards,  &c.,  must  be 
measured,  and  their  cubic  contents  (which  take  the  place  of  air),  deducted 
from  the  cubic  space  already  measured.  The  bedding  also  occupies  a  certain 
amount  of  space;  a  soldier's  hospital  mattress,  pillow,  three  blankets,  one 
coverlet,  and  two  sheets,  will  occupy  almost  10  cubic  feet,  about  7  if  tightly 
rolled  up.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  make  any  deduction  for  tables,  chairs, 
and  iron  bedsteads,  or  small  boxes;  it  is  a  refinement  to  do  this,  or  to 

*  The  following  are  some  useful  measures  .* — 

1  cubic  foot,  —      1728  cubic  inches. 

„     „  -         28-81  French  litiw. 

Ipint,  -         34-66  cubic  inches. 

1  fluid  ounce,  -  1738  „  „ 

1  cubic  metre  (French),     ...      -        85*31658  cubic  feet  (Enidiah). 

1  litre  (French),  -  0  085816  cubic  feet 

1  litre,  -         61027  cubic  inches. 

1  cubic  centimetre,  .      .      .      «  0 '061 08  cubic  inches. 

Cubic  centimetres  are  to  cubic  inches  as  16*4  to  1. 
The  Prussian  foot  is  equal  to  12-357  inches,  or  1*0298  English  feet,  and  the  oabio  foot  Prus- 
sian is  equal  to  1*092  cubic  feet  English,  or  almost  I'lOth  more.   The  Prussian  square  foot  is 
eqaal  to  152'7  square  English  inches,  or  1*0605  English  square  feet.   One  English  tquan  foot 
U  equal  to  '9429  Plwian  sqaare  feet 
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B  the  tempeiatuie  of  the  air  to  standard  tempemtare,     is  sometimes 

lednction  must  be  made,  however,  for  the  bodies  of  persons  living  in 
lom ;  a  man  of  average  size  takes  the  place  of  about  2^  to  4  cubic  feet 
(say  3  for  the  average).* 

linear  measurement^  it  is  always  convenient  to  measure  in  feet  and 
als  of  a  foot,  and  not  in  feet  and  inches,  f  If  square  inches  are 
red,  they  may  be  turned  into  square  feet  by  multiplying  by  '007. 


Rules — Area  or  Superficies. 


Tfeirdej  . 

nferenee  of  circle^ 
sfer  of  ctrdey 

yfett  ipsey  . 

nference  of  ellipse^ 
yfreetanglBy 
}f parallelogram^ 
yf  trapezium^ 


»D2x  -7854. 
=  C2x  -0796. 

X  31416. 
=  C  -^  31416. 

_  (  Multiply  the  product  of  tha 
'  (     two  diameters  by  '7864. 

{Half  sum  of  the  two  diame- 
ters by  31416. 
Multiply  two  sides. 

{Multiply  a  side  by  its  width 
on  the  square. 
Multiply  \  sum  of  the  two 
perpendiculars  by  the  dia- 
gonal on  which  they  fall ; 
or 


Fig.  2i. 


Divide  into  two  triangles 
in  the  most  convenient 
calculate  the 


manner. 


Fig.  25. 


fftrapeujidj 


areas,  and  take  the  sum. 

Take  i  the  sum  of  the 
parallel  sides  and  multi- 
ply by  the  distance  be- 
tween them. 


Fig.  26. 


•  lisight  of  a  man  in  sUnmb,  divided  by  4,  gives  the  cable  feet  he  occupies.  Thus  a  man 
« IS  itonet  occupies  8  cubic  feet 
imkfwing  table  may  be  found  convenient 

DedinWol  mchoa  Dedm^jjjrts  of 

12        -        1-00  6  -  0-50 

11        -        0-W  5  -  0-43 

10-0-88  *  -  2:S 

9                 0*75  8  -  0-26 

«        -        0-«7  2  -  0-17 

7     ^     0'6S  1  -  0-oa 
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Area  of  triangle^ 


Base  X  i 
Height  X  1 


height,  or 
base. 


Fig.  27. 

Area  ofsef/meiU  ofcirde^ 


=  To  §  of  product  of  c 
and  height  add  the 
of  the  height  divide 
twice  the  chord 


Fig.  28. 


(Ch 


§)  + 


Cvhic  Capacity  of  a  Cube, — Multiply  the  three  dimensions,  lei 

breadth,  and  height 

Cubic  Capacity  of  a  Cone  or  Pyramid, — Area  of  base  x  J  height 

Ciihic  Capa^city  of  a  Cylinder. — ^Aroa  of  base  x  height 

Cubic  Capacity  of  a  Parallelepiped, — Multiply  area  of  one  side  b; 

perpendicuto  let  fall  on  it 

Cubic  Capacity  of  a  Dome, — ^Two-thirds  of  the  product  of  the  area  o 

base  multiplied  by  the  height  (area  of  base  x  height  x  J). 
Cubic  Capacity  of  a  Sphere,—!)^  x  -5236. 
The  cubic  capacity  of  a  bell-tent  may  be  taken  as  that  of  a  cone. 
The  cubic  capacity  of  an  hospital  marquee  must  be  got  by  dividing 

marquee  into  several  parts — Ist,  into  body ;  and  26?,  roof : — 

1.  Body,  as  a  solid  rectangle,  with  a  half  cylinder  at  each  end. 

2.  Hoof,  solid  triangle,  and  two  half  cones. 

The  total  number  of  cubic  feet,  with  additions  and  deductions  all  n 
must  then  be  divided  by  the  number  of  persons  living  in  the  room ;  the  p 
is  the  cubic  space  per  head« 


SECTION  IL 


MOVEMENT  OF  AIR  IN  THE  ROOM. 


The  direction  of  movement  must  first  be  determined,  and  then  its  rate. 

1.  DIRECTION  OP  MOVEMENT. 

First  enumerate  the  various  openings  in  the  room — doors,  wind 
chimney,  special  openings,  and  tubes — and  consider  which  is  likely  to  b 
direction  of  movement,  and  whether  there  is  a  possibility  of  thorough  n 
ment  of  the  air.  Then,  if  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  further  any  ir 
ment  through  open  doors  or  windows,  close  all  these,  and  examine  the  n 
ment  through  the  other  openings.  This  is  best  done  by  smoke  diseng 
from  smouldering  cotton-velvet,  and  less  perfectly  by  small  balloons^ ! 
pieces  of  paper,  feathers,  &c  Tlie  flame  of  a  candle,  which  is  often  use 
only  moved  by  strong  currents.  It  may  be  generally  taken  for  granted 
one-half  the  openings  in  a  room  will  admit  fresh  air,  and  half  will  be  out 
But  this  is  not  invariable,  as  a  strong  outlet,  like  a  chimney,  may  dia^ 
through  an  inlet  of  far  greater  area  than  itself,  or  may  draw  it  throng 
much  smaller  area,  with  an  inciea&Qd  lapidit^. 
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2.  RATE  OF  MOVEMENT. 

The  direction  being  known,  it  is  only  necessary  to  measure  the  discharge 
through  the  outlets,  as  a  corresponding  quantity  of  fresh  air  must  enter. 

By  the  Anemometer, — ^This  is  best  done  by  an  anemometer,  or  air-meter,  of 
which  there  are  several  in  the  market  The  one  commonly  used  is  that 
invented  by  Cbmbes  in  1838 :  four  little  sails,  driven  by  the  moving  air,  turn 
an  axis  with  an  endless  screw,  which  itself  turns  some  small  toothed  wheels, 
vhich  indicate  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  axis,  and  conse(][uently  the 
•pace  traversed  by  the  sails  in  a  given  time,  say  one  minute.  M.  Neumann, 
of  Fans,  has  modified  this  anemometer  by  omitting  most  of  the  wheels,  and 
ntroducing  a  delicate  watchmaker's  spring,  which  opposes  the  force  of  the 
wind,  and  when  it  equals  it,  brings  the  sails  to  a  stand-stilL  By  a  careful 
graduation  (which  must  be  done  for  each  instrument),  the  rate  per  second  is 
determined,  and  is  indicated  by  a  small  dial  and  index. 

Mr  Casella  of  Hatton  Grarden,  has,  at  my  suggestion,  modified  and  improve^l 
this  instrument^  and  has  adapted  it  to  English  measures.  A  very  beautiful 
iostrament  is  thus  available  at  a  comparatively  low  price,  by  which  the 
movement  of  air  can  be  measured  very  readily. 

Casella's  air-meter  is  thus  used : — Being  set  at  the  zero  pointy  it  is  placed 
in  the  current  of  air  ;  if  it  is  placed  in  a  tube  or  shaft,  it  should  be  put  well 
in,  but  not  quite  in  the  centre,  as  the  central  velocity  is  always  greater  than 
tiiat  of  the  side ;  a  point  about  two-fifths  from  the  sides  of  the  tube  wiU  give 
the  mean  velocity.  The  time  when  the  sails  begin  to  move  is  accurately 
noted,  and  then,  after  a  given  time,  the  instrument  is  removed,  and  the 
movement,  in  the  time  note<l,  is  given  by  the  dial.  A  correction  is  then  made, 
if  the  instrument  reciuires  it,  and  the  linear  discharge  is  obtained.  *  If  this  linear 
discharge  is  multiplied  by  the  section-area  of  the  tube  or  opening  (expressed  in 
feet  or  decimals  of  a  foot),  the  cubic  discharge  is  obtained.  If  the  current 
varies  in  intensity,  the  movement  should  be  taken  several  times,  and  the  mean 
calculated ;  and  if  the  tube  is  so  small  that  the  sails  approach  closely  to  the 
drcomference,  the  results  cannot  be  depended  on.  If  placed  at  the  mouth  of  a 
tabe,  it  often  indicates  a  much  feebler  current  than  rc^ly  exists  in  the  tube. 

The  cubic  discharge  per  minute  being  known,  the  amount  per  hour  is  got 
by  multiplying  by  60,  and  this,  divided  by  the  number  of  men  in  the  room, 
gives  the  discharge  per  head  for  that  particular  aperture. 

An  anemometer  on  a  larger  scale  is  fixed  in  some  of  the  large  outlets  of  the 
Paris  hospitals,  showing  the  movement  at  every  moment  by  means  of  an 
index  and  diaLt 

By  the  Manometer, — ^Dr  Sanderson  has  made  an  ingenious  alteration  of  a 
manometer  described  by  Peclet,  which  can  also  be  employed  to  measure  the 
pnssure,  and  by  calculation  the  velocity,  of  the  air.  Tlie  current  of  air  is 
aUowed  to  impinge  on  a  surface  of  water,  and  the  height  to  which  the  water  is 
driven  up  a  tube  of  known  inclination  and  size  gives  at  once  a  measure  of  force. 
But;  as  necessitating  a  little  calculation,  this  instrument  is  less  useful  than  the 
anemometer,  though  it  is  adapted  for  cases  where  the  anemometer  cannot  bo 
wed,  as  it  may  be  connected  by  a  long  tube  with  a  distant  room,  and  probably 
voold  be  well  fitted  to  measure  constantly  the  velocity  in  an  extraction  shaft 

In  measuring  the  movement  of  the  air  in  chimneys,  or  places  whether 
either  the  heat  or  the  dust  would  injure  the  air-meter,  a  manometer  must  be 
Med.   Mr  Fletcher  describes  what  appears  to  be  a  good  onc.^ 

^  An  instrnineiiti  require  connection,  as  they  never  give  the  whole  of  the  velocity.  In 
OmUa's  newwt  forms  ttie  correction  is  additive  and  uniform  for  all  velocities, 
f  Pidet— De  U  Chalenr,  t  j.  p.  171,  where  the  description  will  be  found. 
/  jm  AjwomJ  Seport  oftbe  liupector  under  the  AJkah  Act,  Blue  Book. 
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By  Calculation^ — Supposing  the  external  air  is  tranquil,  and  tliat  the  onl] 
cause  of  movement  is  the  unequal  weights  of  the  external  colder  and  th( 
internal  wanner  air,  the  amount  of  discharge  may  be  approximately  obtainiM 
by  the  law  of  Mon^olfier,  described  in  the  chapter  on  Ventilation.  TheR 
ifl  a  fallacy,  however,  as  the  amount  of  friction  can  never  be  precisely  known 
Still,  as  an  approximation,  and  in  the  absence  of  an  anemometer,  the  role  is 
useful ;  and  I  have  therefore  calculated  a  table  as  follows. 

On  testing  this  table,  however,  by  the  air-meter,  I  have  found  it  give  too 
much  when  the  tubes  are  long,  on  account  of  the  great  friction,  and  I  would 
therefore  advise  the  further  deduction  of  ^th  when  the  shaft  or  tube  is  long 
and  is  at  the  same  time  of  small  diameter.  If  the  tube  has  many  angles,  or  ii 
greatly  curved,  this  table  is  too  imperfect  to  be  used. 

Table  to  thow  the  Discharge  of  Air  in  linear  feet  per  minute.  Calculated  from  MoiU 
golfier*8  formula  ;  the  expansion  of  air  being  taken  as  0 '002  for  each  degree  FahrenktU 
arid  oM-fowrih  being  deducted  for  friction.    (Bound  numbers  have  been  taken.) 
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To  line  the  table,  determine  the  height  of  the  warm  column  of  air  from  the  point  of  entru 
to  the  point  of  diRcharge.  Ascertain  the  difference  between  On  temperature  and  that  oft 
external  air.  Take  out  number  from  table,  and  multiply  by  ttie  sectioD-area  of  the  dischai] 
tube  or  openine,  in  foot  or  decimals  of  a  foot.  The  result  is  Uie  discharge  in  cubic  feet  [ 
minute,  multiply  by  60— result,  discharge  per  hour,  j^xamp^e.— Height  of  column,  82  ft* 
difference  of  temperature  between  internal  and  external  air,  17  deg.  Looking  in  the  table, 
find  opposite  to  32  and  under  17,  375  feet   That  would  be  an  area  of  1  square  foot. 


But  supposing  our  air  opening  to  be  only 
J  of  a  foot,  we  must  multiply  375  by  ] 
or  0-76  of  a  foot. 


875 


•75 


1875 
2625 


Therefore  we  get  281  feet  J 
minute),  multiplied  by  6I> 
16,860  feet  per  hour. 
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!  the  moTement  of  the  external  air  influences  the  movement  in  the  room, 
rfaen  the  wind  blows  thiough  openings,  calculation  is  useless,  and  the 
Bometer  only  can  be  depended  on. 

SECTION  IIL 
EXAMINATION  OF  THE  AIR. 

1.    BY  THE  SENSES. 

any  impurities  are  quite  imperceptible  to  smell,  but  it  so  happens  that 
lal  organic  matters,  whether  arising  in  respiration  or  in  disease,  have,  for 
noet  port,  a  peculiar  foetid  smell,  which  is  very  perceptible  to  those  trained 
Msrve  it  when  they  enter  a  room  from  the  open  air.  This  is,  in  fact,  a 
i  delicate,  as  well  as  a  ready  way  of  detecting  such  foetid  impurities,  and, 
a  litUe  trouble,  the  sense  of  smell  may  be  cultivated  to  the  point  of  ex- 
10  acuteness.  Only,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  in  a  short  time  the 
nasion  is  lost,  and  is  not  at  once  regained  even  in  the  open  air.  For  a 
Qed  consideration  of  this  question  see  Dr  de  Chaumont's  papers  in  the 
ooeedings  of  the  Eoyal  Society,"  1875  and  1876.  Among  other  points, 
I  shown  that  the  humidity  of  the  air  has  a  very  marked  influence 
andering  the  smeU  of  organic  matter  perceptible,  even  more  powerful  than 
A  in  temperature.  Thus  the  eflect  of  an  increase  of  one  per  cent,  in  the 
tidity  is  as  great  as  a  rise  of  4***  18  Fahr.  in  temperature,  calculated  from 
mean  of  458  fully  recorded  observations.''^ 

it  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  however  practically  useful,  is  always  liable 
«  challenged,  a  more  thorough  examination  of  the  air  must  in  many  cases 
Bide. 

2.  MIOBOSOOPIOAL  AND  CHEMICAL  EXAMINATION. 

Hie  points  which  shoidd  be  examined  are — f 

« The  existence  and  character  of  suspended  matters  as  judged  of  by  the 
microscope. 

L  The  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  taken  as  a  convenient  measure  of 
all  impurities. 

L  The  amount  of  the  ammonia  existing  as  such,  or  formed  by  the  action 
of  alkaline  permanganate  on  nitrogenous  substances  floating  in  the  air 
(free  and  albuminoid  ammonia). 

L  The  amount  of  oxidisable  substances,  as  judged  of  by  the  amount  of 
oxygen  given  off  by  permanganate. 

i  The  amount  of  watery  vapour. 

i.  The  pieseaice  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  of  ammonia. 

Microacopicai  Examination, 

.  Sutpended  Malier8,X — It  is  probable  that  the  microscopical  examination 
ir  will  give  us  in  future  more  important  information  even  than  the  chemical 
ainaftioiL  It  is,  of  course,  a  merely  qualitative  test,  as  there  are  no  means 
nperly  estimating  the  amount  collected. 

S^pkmfliitaiy  Note  on  the  Theory  of  Ventilation,  Proceedingi  of  the  Royal  Society. 

tWe  aiDoaiite  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  can  also  be  determined  ;  but  very  nnmerons  obser- 
m  have  aliown  that  the  oxygen  often  yaries  within  extremely  narrow  limitR,  even  when 
k  ao  doubt  of  the  pieaenoe  of  considerable  impurity  in  the  air,  so  that  as  far  as  present 
Mft  fir^  tb#  d0tennliuttion  ofitt  amount  is  no  good  guide  as  a  genenl  rule. 
mpilg^PZIbr  MB  MoevuDt  of  tb§  suspended  mhtUTBiRut, 
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The  suspended  matters  may  be  collected  very  simply  by  Poucbet's  aeioscopa 
A  small  fimnel  is  drawn  into  a  small  point,  below  which  is  a  slip  of  glim 
moistened  with  glycerine.  The  end  of  the  funnel  and  a  slip  of  glass  are  indoied 
in  an  air-tight  chamber,  from  which  a  small  glass  tube  passes  out  and  is  con- 
nected by  india-rubber  tubing  with  an  aspirator.  As  the  water  runs  ost 
through  the  aspirator,  air  passes  down  the  funnel  and  impinges  on  the  gly- 
cerine, which  arrests  any  solid  particles. 

As  it  is,  however,  desirable  to  avoid  glycerine,  which  may  (in  spite  of 
previous  careful  examination)  contain  foreign  particles,  a  still  better  plan  i%  to 
take  a  small  bent  tube,  wash  it  thoroughly,  dry  it,  and  heat  it  to  rednea; 
when  cool,  it  should  be  placed  in  a  freezing  mixtiire,  an  india-rubber  tube  ht 
fixed  on  one  end,  and  air  slowly  drawn  through ;  the  water  of  the  air  condemril 
in  the  tube,  and  many  of  the  solid  particles  fall  with  it  A  drop  is  then  takflh 
by  a  perfectly  clean  glass  rod,  previously  heated  to  redness,  placed  on  a  den 
glass,  and  looked  at  with  an  immersion  lens,  as  soon  after  collection  as  poi* 
sible. 

Or  air  may  be  drawn  through  pure  distilled  water,  a  drop  of  which  is  thM 
examined. 

Dr  Watson  (Staff-Surgeon),  in  his  examination  of  the  air  at  Netley,*  used 
fine  glass  threads  soaked  in  pure  glycerine,  or  dry,  and  crushed  glaas ;  afta 
the  air  was  drawn  through,  he  washed  the  glass  threads  with  pure  water,  and 
then  examined  the  water.  These  glass  threads  form  good  traps  for  the  laign 
particles,  t 

An  aspirator,  to  draw  air  through  the  tubes,  is  very  easily  made ;  a  squan 
tin  vessel,  with  a  tap  below,  and  a  small  opening  above  to  receive  the  indlfr 
rubber  tube,  is  all  that  is  necessary ;  fill  this  with  water,  and  let  it  run  down, 
and  measure  the  total  quantity  (in  a  pint  vessel)  discharged  without  tilting  the 
vessel.  An  imperial  pint  contains  34*659  cubic  inches,  and  one  fluid  ounrt 
1*733  cubic  inches.  A  cubic  foot  is  very  nearly  1000  fluid  ouuces,  and  the 
ounce  may  be  taken  as  1*728  cubic  inches.  J  The  exact  delivery  of  the 
aspirator  is,  therefore,  easily  determined ;  the  air  should  be  drawn  slowly 
through  the  bent  tube  in  the  freezing  mixture  or  through  the  aeroscope,  so 
that  no  particles  can  escape. 

Chemical  Examination. 

2.  Estimation  of  Carbonic  Acid. — For  our  purpose  the  method  proposed 
by  Pettenkofer  is  the  best.  A  glass  vessel  is  taken  capable  of  holding  a 
gallon,  or  4i  litres.  The  capacity  is  determined  by  filling  it  with  water,  and 
by  measuring  the  contents  by  means  of  a  litre  or  pint  measure  (1  oz.  «b28*4 
cubic  centimeters).  The  vessel  is  thoroughly  dried,  and  is  then  filled  with 
the  air  to  be  examined,  which  is  most  readily  done  by  pumping  in  the  air 
with  a  bellows.  Angus  Smith  recommends  extracting  the  air  from  the  botUe. 
"When  this  is  done  60  C.C.  of  clear  lime  or  baryta  water  are  put  in,  and  the 
mouth  is  closed  with  an  india-rubber  cap.§  The  vessel  is  agitated,  so  that 
the  lime  water  may  run  over  the  sides,  and  then  is  left  to  stand  for  not  less 
than  six  or  eight  hours  if  lime-water  be  used ;  if  baryta-water  be  used  the 
experiment  may  be  completed  in  a  much  shorter  time,  less  than  one  hoar. 


*  Army  Medical  Department  Report,  vol.  xi.  p.  529. 

f  I  have  found  carrying  the  air  through  a  succession  of  bottles  containing  pure  distilled 
vater  the  best  plan,  for  the  sediment  is  examined  by  the  microscope,  and  the  liquid  part  «■ 
be  used  for  chemical  examinations  for  organic  matter.   (F.  de  C.) 
X  These  numbers  are  exact  at  39°  Fahr.,  or  the  maximum  density  point  of  water. 
§  Sboold  an  india-rubber  cap  not  be  available,  a  cork  or  a  bung  may  be  used,  tied  ovw  will 
JeMther  or  oi'l-^kin  ;  in  that  case  the  secouA  aYkvArnVt-^  ot  \Vi«  \ivn!e>^ater  (if  thia  be  uaed)  ahonk 
Ije  determined  «•  toon  after  the  fix  or  e^bi  Viouxa  aa  cax\«a\^  V>9dB^^ '^arae^ 
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Ibe  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed  by  the  lime  or  bar3rta  water,  and  consequently 
fte  causticity  of  these  fluids  is,  pro  tantOy  lessened.  If  the  causticity  of  the 
fne  or  baryta  is  known  before  and  after  it  has  been  placed  in  the  vessel,  the 
fiffifirence  will  give  the  amount  of  lime  or  baryta  which  has  become  united 
villi  carbonic  acid. 

The  causticity  of  lime  is  determined  by  means  of  a  solution  of  crystallised 
oxalic  acid.  If  2*25  grammes  of  crystallised  0  (O  +  3Aq)  are  dissolved  in 
I  fitie  of  water,  1  C.C.  will  exactly  neutralise  1  milligramme  (-001  gramme) 
of  lime;  30  C.C.  of  lime  water  are  taken,  and  exactly  neutralised;  good 
taDmeric  paper  is  the  best  plan  for  determining  the  exact  point  of  neutralisar 
liao,  and  the  margin  of  the  drop  gives  the  most  delicate  indication.  The 
■noont  of  lime  in  the  30  C.C.  is  then  equal  to  the  number  of  C.C.  of  oxalic 
Mid  used ;  it  is  always  somewhere  between  34  and  41  milligrammes.* 

After  the  lime  has  absorbed  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  in  the  vessel,  30 
CC  of  the  solution  are  taken  out  and  tested  with  the  oxalic  acid  solution  as 
Move ;  the  difiference  shows  the  milligrammes  of  lime  precipitated  by  the 
00^  Multiply  the  difference  by  0*795,  the  result  is  the  C.C.  of  COg  in  the 
qimtity  of  air  examined.  Deduct  60  C.C.  from  the  total  capacity  of  the  jar 
(to  account  for  the  space  occupied  by  the  lime  water  put  in),  and  state  the 
opacity  in  litres  and  decimals:  divide  the  C.C.  of  COg  obtained  by  the 
MRected  capacity  of  the  jar;  the  quotient  is  the  C.C.  of  COg  per  1000 
volames  of  air. 

baimple. — ^The  first  alkalinity  of  lime-water  )      «q.  .    30  C  C 

was,  j  ' 

After  exposure  to  the  air  in  the  ) 

jar  it  was,    .       .       .       .  j 
Difference,  being  milligrammes  oi\       6*  precipitated  by  COg  in 

lime,  J  jar. 

Multiply  by  factor,  .       .       .  0*795 

4-770  =  Total  COg  in  jar  in  CC 

Capacity  of  jar,   4386  C.C. 

IMLuct  60  CC.  for  space  taken  by  lime-water,  60 

Net  capacity,  =  4325  C.C.  =  4-325  litres. 

Then  4-770 -r- 4-325  =  1-103  CC.  of  COg  per  litre,  or  volumes  per  1000. 

Ihfi  &ctor  0-795  is  obtained  as  follows : — ^The  difference  between  the  tvi'o 
iDEiHmtiee  expresses  milligrammes  of  lime  precipitated  by  carbonic  acid ;  from 
ttii  the  milligrammes  of  COg  can  be  got^  by  calculating  from  the  ratios  of 
the  eqoiyalente  thus : 

CM).  CO,.  lfgm.ofGaO.  HgTn.ofCO,. 

56     :     44       :  :       a      :      x     :  a?  =  ax_. 

oo 

As  one  CC.  of  CO,  at  32'  Fahr.  (0*.  cent)  weighs  1-9767  milligrammes, 

tts  latio  between  weight  and  volume  is  ji^gy  =  0  506  \  ,\  x  x  0-506  =  C.C. 

CO^  coacresponding  to  the  milligrammes  by  weight.    As  60  C.C  of  lime- 
were  put  into  the  jar,  and  only  30  C.C  taken,  the  result  must  be 


33- 


*  The  MBOimt  viriM  with  the  temprntare,  lime  being  less  soluble  in  hot  than  cold  water, 
it  §07  the  amcntiit  it  88*6  with  a  difference  of +0*1  for  every  degree  below  that,  and- 01  for 
ftmj  d«ne  tJbcftB  /Pahr.;. 
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multiplied  by  2.   Therefore  the  factors  combined  are :     x  0*506  x  2  =  0-796^ 

and  this,  multiplied  by  a,  the  difference  between  the  two  alkalinitiea,  giTei 
Xy  the  total  C.C.  of  CO^  in  the  jar. 

If  baryta  be  used  instead  of  lime,  it  must  be  free  of  traces  of  potash  and  sodaj 
a  much  smaller  quantity  of  liquid  may  be  employed,  as  it  is  so  much  more 
soluble  than  lime ;  the  calculation  is  the  same. 

A  correction  for  the  temperature  of  the  air  examined  must  be  made,  the 
standard  being  32**  Fahr.,  or  the  freezing-point  of  water.  If  the  tempeiatoie 
be  above  this  (as  it  will  generally  be,  at  least  in  buildings)  the  air  will  be 
expanded,  and  a  smaller  quantity,  consequently,  will  be  operated  on.  On  the 
other  hand,  below  32"*  the  air  will  be  contracted,  and  a  larger  quantitj 
operated  on  than  at  the  standard  temperature.  This  can  be  corrected  hjf 
adding  0*2  per  cent  to  the  result  for  every  degree  above  32®,  and  subtractang 
it  for  every  degree  below ;  the  reason  being  that  air  expands  or  contracts  0*1 
per  cent  for  every  degree  (or  1  per  cent  for  every  5  degrees)  it  deviates  from 
the  standard.    (See  Mbteorologt.) 

Example, — In  the  preceding  example  the  CO^  was  found  to  be  1*103  per 
1000.  Suppose  the  temperature  to  have  been  60'  Fahr.,  then  60  -  32  =  28* 
to  be  corrected  for ;  28  x  0*2  =  6*6  per  cent  to  be  added  on  to  result^  or  the 
result  must  be  multipUed  by  1*056,  .*.  1*103  x  1*056  =  1*154  per  1000,  the 
corrected  result  Suppose  the  temperature  had  been  25'  Fahr.,  then 
32  -  25  =  7'  to  be  corrected  for ;  7  x  0*2  =  1*4  per  cent  to  be  deducted,  or  the 
result  must  be  multipHed  by  1  -00  -  -014  =  0*986, . *.  1  103  x  0*986  =  1  -087,  the 
corrected  result 

A  correction  for  pressure  is  not  necessary,  unless  the  place  of  observation 
be  much  removed  from  sea-level ;  in  that  case,  the  barometer  must  be  observed, 
and  a  rule  of  three  stated. 


3.  Estimation  of  Free  Ammonia  and  of  the  Nitrogenous  Matter  in  Air  by 
conversion  into  Albuminoid  Ammonia, — Tlie  nitrogenous  matter  existing  in 
air  may  be  in  the  form  of  dead  or  living  matter  of  very  various  kinds.  Its 
determination  may  be  useful  as  showing  that  one  or  other  of  these  classes  of 
substances  exists  in  the  air*  in  proportions  greater  than  in  pure  air.  The 
amount  of  nitrogen  may  be  estimated  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  proposed  by 
Wanklyn  and  Chapman  for  water.  The  late  Mr  Chapman,*  finding  that  water 
did  not  sufficiently  absorb  the  nitrogenous  substences  in  air,  proposed  to  heat 
finely-powdered  pumice-stone  to  redness,  to  moisten  it  with  pure  water,  and 
then  to  place  it  over  some  coarse  pieces  of  pumice-stone  supported  on  wire  in 
a  fMnel ;  a  definite  quantity  of  air  (say  100  litres)  is  then  drawn  through  the 
funnel ;  the  pumice-stone  is  transferred  to  a  retort  containing  water  freed  from 
ammonia,  and  distilled  as  in  the  determination  of  the  albuminoid  ammonia 
of  water.  (See  page  83.)  Dr  Angus  Smithf  takes  a  bottle  of  about^2000 
C.C.  capacity,  places  in  it  30-50  C.C.  of  the  purest  water,  draws  into  It  the 
air  to  be  examined,  and  then  agitates  the  water  in  the  bottle,  and  proceeds 
as  in  Wanklyn's  and  Chapman^s  water  test  The  most  convenient  way  is  to 
draw  the  air  through  a  succession  of  wash  bottles,  each  conteining  100  GC. 
of  water,  perfectly  free  from  ammonia,  by  a  measured  aspirator,  and  then  to 
determine  the  free  and  albuminoid  NH3  in  Wanklyn's  method. 

Another  plan  is  to  lead  a  definite  quantity  of  air  through  a  clean  curved 


As  standard  height  of  bar 
(  =  29-92  in.  =  760  mm.): 


♦  Chemical  News,  Feb.  11, 1870. 


i-  Air  an4  Rain,  p.  421. 
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ibe,  sunotmded  by  a  freezing  mixture ;  the  water  of  the  air  condenses,  and 
rith  it  much  of  the  organic  matter ;  the  tube  is  then  washed  out  with  pure 
nter,  the  washings  are  put  into  a  retort  with  ammonia-free  water,  and  distillled 
I  usual  After  passing  through  the  tube  the  air  should  be  led  through  pure 
mter  to  arrest  the  portion  of  organic  matter  that  always  escapes  condensation. 

The  amount  of*  ammonia  (free  and  albuminoid)  is  determined  as  in  water 
iDslysia  The  mere  presence  of  free  ammonia  may  be  determined  by  exposing 
trips  of  filtering  paper,  dipped  in  Nessler's  solution  or  in  the  ethenal  solution 
if  the  alcoholic  extract  of  logwood :  the  former  becomes  yellow,  the  latter 
mple. 

The  quantity  of  air  drawn  through  must,  of  course,  be  accurately  determined 
ij  a  properly  arranged  aspirator,  and  the  results  then  calculated  in  milli- 
[nmmee  per  cubic  metre.* 

4.  EdimcUion  of  the  OxidisaUe  Matters  in  the  Air  in  terms  of  Oxygen. — In 
Ids  case  a  definite  quantity  of  air  is  drawn  through  a  solution  of  permanganate 
A  potassiiim  of  known  strength,  and  the  amount  of  undecomposed  perman- 
^te  is  determined  by  oxalic  acid.  Or  part  of  the  water  through  which  the 
or  has  been  drawn  for  the  ammonia  determinations  may  be  examined  in 
in  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  drinking  water.  The  permanganate  acts  upon 
nrkms  matters  in  the  air,  besides  the  putrescible  organic  matters,  such  as 
nlpharetted  hydrogen,  nitrous  acid,  tarry  matters,  &c  The  presence  or 
ibwnce  of  ILjS  may  be  determined  qualitatively  by  means  of  acetate  of  lead 
iqwrs,  ammonium  sulphide  by  paper  dipped  in  nitroprusside  of  sodium; 
ffUlst  tarry  matters  would  generally  be  recognised  by  the  smell  of  the  water, 
ff  its  turbidity.  In  the  absence  of  these  the  difference  between  the  perman- 
{asate  determinations,  before  and  after  boiling  ^vith  sulphuric  acid,  may  be 
mlculated  as  nitrous  acid,  as  in  the  case  of  drinking  water ;  whilst  the  result 
ifter  boiling  may  be  reckoned  as  the  oxygen  for  oxidisable  organic  matter 

The  nitric  acid  may  also  be  determined,  in  the  same  way  as  in  drinking 
titer,  from  the  washings  of  the  air  obtained  as  above. 

All  these  determinations  should  be  made,  when  opportunities  offer,  as  the 
malts  may  prove  hereafter  of  some  value. 

6.  Watery  Vapour, — The  hygrometric  condition  of  the  air  is  known  in  vari- 
mt  ways,  especially  by  the  dry  and  wet  bulbs,  as  explained  in  the  chapter 
m  Meteorology.  The  hair  hygrometer  is  a  very  useful  instrument  for  this 
parpose,  as  it  marks  the  degree  of  humidity  much  more  quickly  than  the  dry 
nd  wet  bulbs. 

SECTION  IV. 

SCHEME  FOR  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING  RULES. 

When  a  ventilation  inquiry  is  about  to  be  made,  everything  ought  to  be  got 
ttdy  before-hand.  A  number  of  bottles  (about  4  to  4  J  litres),  or  glass  jars, 
oof^t  to  be  carefully  measured,  and  the  capacity  in  C.C.  (less  60  C.C.  to 
•eooont  for  the  lime-water)  marked  upon  them ;  each  bottle  ouj^'ht  also  to  have 
»  closely  fitting  india-rubber  cap  and  a  distinctive  number.  These  bottles  are 
to  be  used  for  collecting  the  samples  of  air  for  CO^  Cliarges  of  lime-water 
(eich  60  CO.)  ought  to  be  carefully  measured  off  with  a  burette,  or  graduated 


♦  Om  cubic  metre  eoual*  1000  litres,  or  1.000,000  CC. 

t  See  Bepcuts  on  St  JklAr/'i  BoapiUX  by  Dr.  F.  de  Chaumout. 
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pipette,  into  small  stoppered  bottles.  Two  or  more  sets  of  wet  and  dry  bulb  tiier- 
mometers  ought  to  bo  ready,  and  two  or  more  series  of  not  less  than  six  bottler, 
each  containing  about  100  C.C.  of  pure  distilled  water,  connected  together 
mth  glass  tubes  and  india-rubber  caps ;  also  four  or  more  aspirators*  for  draw- 
ing  the  air  through  the  bottles.  One  of  Casella's  small  air  meters,  with  a  long 
pole  in  joints,  into  which  it  can  be  screwed,  a  measuring  tape  and  foot  rale, 
a  pair  of  bellows,  a  pocket  compass,  some  pieces  of  cotton-velvet,  a  note-book, 
are  also  necessary. 

When  a  room  has  to  be  examined,  enter  it  after  being  some  time  in  the 
open  air,  and  notice  if  there  be  any  smell ;  record  the  sensation  at  once  in  your 
notea  Hang  up  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometer  (if  it  has  not  been  placed 
there  before),  and  then  proceed  to  take  samples  of  the  air  for  C0|;  if 
necessary,  attach  a  piece  of  indiarrubber  tubing  to  the  nozzle  of  the  bellowa, 
so  as  to  get  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  Pump  about  50  or  100  strokes; 
then  pour  in  the  lime-water  from  one  of  the  small  bottles,  put  on  the  indiih 
rubber  cap,  and  shake  it  up.  Always  take  two  samples  at  least,  and  more  if 
a  large  room.  Kote  the  numbers  of  the  bottles.  Take  the  wet  and  dry  bulb 
readings.  Arrange  the  set  of  bottles  with  distilled  water  in  some  convenient 
place,  and  attach  them  to  one  of  the  aspirators,  which  may  be  allowed  to  flow 
into  another  below  it  When  the  upper  one  is  empty  it  may  be  changed  for 
the  lower  one,  and  so  the  stream  of  air  may  be  carried  on  for  any  length  of 
time,  as  seems  necessary, — the  number  of  times  the  aspirators  are  changed 
should  be  duly  noted.  In  determining  the  carbonic  acid,  put  out  all  the 
lights,  or  have  only  sufficient  for  working  purposes ;  allow  no  smoking,  and 
have  no  person  in  ^e  room  but  those  who  are  sleeping  there.  The  aspirators 
may  be  allowed  to  go  on  continuously,  but  the  examination  of  the 
air  for  COj  ought  to  be  repeated  at  intervals,  the  exact  time  of  observsr 
tions  being  noted.  At  the  same  time,  similar  observations  ought  to  be  made 
in  the  open  air,  as  nearly  as  possible  simultaneously  with  those  inside.  At 
some  convenient  time  the  measurements  of  the  room  and  the  ventilators,  the 
velocities  of  the  currents  of  air,  &c,  should  be  taken  on  some  such  plan  as  the 
following : — Measure  the  cubic  space,  then  consider  the  possible  sources  of 
entrance  and  exit  of  air ;  if  there  are  only  doors  and  windows,  notice  the  dis- 
tance between  them,  how  they  open,  on  what  external  place  they  open; 
whether  there  is  free  passage  of  air  from  side  to  side ;  whether  it  is  likely  the 
air  will  be  properly  distributed.  On  all  these  points  an  opinion  is  soon 
arrived  at  If  there  are  other  openings,  measure  them  all  carefully,  so  as  to 
got  their  superficies ;  the  chimney  must  bo  measured  at  its  throat  or  smallest 
part.  Determine  then  the  direction  of  movement  of  air  through  these  open- 
ings by  smoke,  noting  the  apparent  rapidity.  The  doors  and  windows  should 
be  closed.  When  the  inlets  have  been  discovered,  consider  whether  the  air 
is  drawn  from  a  pure  external  source,  and  whether  there  is  proper  distribution 
in  the  room,  llien  measure  the  amount  of  movement  in  both  inlets  and 
outlets  with  the  anemometer,  or  calculate  by  the  table  if  it  seems  safe  to  do 
so. 

If  the  ventilation  of  the  room  is  influenced  by  the  wind,  the  horizontal 
movement  of  the  external  air  should  be  determined  by  Eobinson's  anemo- 
meter, or  the  little  air-meter  by  Casella  may  be  ako  used  for  this  purpose. 

*  The  aspirator  is  simply  a  tin  box  of  about  one  cubic  foot  (28  J  litres)  in  capacity,  it  is  filled 
with  water  and  there  is  a  snort  tube  in  the  top,  to  which  the  tube  from  the  bottle  may  be  con- 
nected by  means  of  an  india-rubber  cap.  At  the  bottom  there  is  a  tap  by  which  the  water  can  be 
drawn  off ;  as  the  vessel  empties  an  equivalent  bulk  of  air  enters,  having  passed  through  the 
bottles.  Each  time  an  aspirator  is  emptied  the  quantity  of  air  drawn  througn  should  be  noted  ; 
the  velocity  of  the  current  ought  not  to  be  too  great,  and  it  can  be  easily  regulated  bv  the  tap. 
It  ia  well  to  nmu  her  the  aspirators  and  matk  tki«  Q&fibi,  «&ixvthe  case  of  the  bottles. 
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In  recording  the  velocity  of  the^  air  at  any  openings,  it  is  convenient  to 
mark  an  incoming  current  with  a  plus  sign  and  an  outgoing  with  a  mmuSy 
thus: +  75  would  mean  an  incoming  current  at  the  rate  of  75  feet  per 
minute ;  whilst  -  63  would  mean  an  outgoing  current  at  63  feet  per  minute. 

When  the  final  analyses  are  made,  and  the  amount  of  COg  determined,  the 
amount  of  air  per  head  per  hour,  supplied  and  utilised,  ought  to  he  calculated 
oat  (as  before  explained),  and  compared  with  the  amount  of  movement 
determined  with  the  air  meter.  If  the  quantities  accord  fairly,  the  distribu- 
tion may  be  considered  good ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  differ,  an  excess  by 
the  air-meter  shows  bad  distribution,  whilst  a  deficiency  indicates  some  other 
lomoe  of  incoming  air  not  yet  observed. 

The  water,  through  whicn  the  air  has  been  passed  by  the  aspirator,  ought 
to  be  examined  at  once,  if  practicable ;  if  not,  the  bottles  ought  to  be  carefiilly 
gfcoppered,  and  the  stoppers  tied  down  with  leather  or  strong  linen, — when 
eonvenienty  the  sediment  should  be  examined  microscopically,  and  the  water 
(when  the  sediment  has  subsided)  chemically  as  before  explained. 


CHAPTER  V. 


FOOD. 

SECTION  L 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  DIET. 

A  FOOD  is  cither  a  substance  with  a  store  of  potential  or  latent  energy,  which 
is  capable  of  being  manifested  in  the  body  under  the  form  of  heat,  electricity, 
mechanical  movement,  formative  i)ower  (if  such  a  term  may  be  used),  &c, 
and  which  manifestations  serve  the  purposes  of  healthy  life,^  or  it  is  a  sab- 
stance  which  aids  or  permits  the  manifestation  and  application  of  this  eneigy. 
Under  the  first  head  come  all  the  substances  capable  of  oxidation  (or  deoxidA^ 
tion,  or  splitting,  if  it  be  hereafter  proved  that  eneigy  is  manifested  or 
transformed  during  such  alterations) ;  and  under  the  second,  the  subetanceB 
which,  though  not  oxidisable,  play  an  essential  part  in  prei>ariiig  the  conditions 
for  chemical  changes,  such  as  water  and  some  salts.  Neither  class,  per  m,  is 
capable  of  the  manifestation  of  energy,  and  therefore  the  title  of  food  is 
strictly  applicable  only  when  both  classes  are  present  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  full  powers  as  food,  even  of  the  first  class,  are  only  manifested  when 
certain  different  kinds  of  aliments  which  make  up  the  class  exist  together. 
There  must,  therefore,  be  a  combination  of  the  so-called  foods  to  maintain 
perfect  nutrition.  The  enumeration  and  classification  of  the  foods  or  aliments 
necessary  to  maintain  human  life  in  its  most  perf(ict  state  have  been  usually 
based  on  the  deduction  of  Prout,  that  milk  contains  all  the  necessary  aliments, 
and  in  the  l)e9t  fomu  The  substances  in  milk  are — 1st,  the  nitrogenouB 
matters,  viz.,  the  casein  principally,  and  in  smaller  quantities,  albumen,  lacto- 
protein,  and  perha])s  other  al])uminous  bodies ;  2d,  the  fat  and  oil ;  3d,  sugar 
in  the  form  of  lactin ;  4th,  water  and  salts,  the  latter  being  especially  com- 
binations of  magnesium,  calcium,  potassium,  sodium,  and  iron,  with  chlorine, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  in  smaller  quantities  sid])huric  acid. 

In  addition  to  their  occurrence  in  milk,  which  is  admitt<ed  to  be  a  perfect 
food  for  the  young,  this  enumeration  of  aliments  appears  to  be  justified  by 
two  considerations.  First,  that  the  different  members  of  each  class,  inter 
have  a  remarkably  similar  composition,  while  there  are  broad  lines  of  physical 
and  chemical  demarc^ition  between  the  classes;  and  sexj^mdly,  that  the 
ditTerent  classes  ap].>ear  to  serve  different  purposes  in  nutrition,  and  are  all 
necessar}''  for  perfect  health, 

Tlie  first  point  is  obvious  enough.  The  nitrogenous  aliments  are  blood- 
fibrine,  muscle-fibrine  or  syntonin,  myosin,  vegetable  fibrine,  albumen  in  its 
various  forms,  casein  (in  its  animal  and  vegetable  forms),  and  globulin. 
Their  composition,  &c.,  is  remarkably  uniform;  they  contain  l)etween  15*4 
and  16*5  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  may  be  conveniently  distinguished  by  the 

*  The  addition  that  the  manifestation  of  enei^y  in  the  body  serves  the  purjKxses  of  healthy 
nutrition  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  actions  of  food  from  those  of  medicines  or  poisons, 
wJu'ch  only  serve  healthy  nutrition  indirectly  by  acting  on  the  processes  of  unhealthy  natrition. 
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oommon  term  of  albuminates.  They  can  replace  each  other  in  nutrition. 
There  are  some  other  nitrogenous  bodies,  such  as  gelatine  and  chondrin,  and 
the  substances  classed  imder  keratin  or  elastin,  which,  though  approaching  in 
chemical  characters  to  the  other  substances,  are  not  their  nutritive  e(][uals. 

The  second  class  consists  of  the  various  animal  and  vegetable  fats,  wax, 
&c,  the  composition  of  which  is  very  uniform,  and  the  chief  nutritive  differ- 
ences of  which  depend  on  physical  conditions  of  form  or  aggregation,  which 
cause  some  fats,  when  acted  upon  by  the  alimentary  fluids,  to  be  more  easily 
absorbed  than  others. 

The  group  of  the  starchy  and  saccharine  substances  (the  carbo-hydrates),  or 
of  their  aUios  or  derivatives  (dextrin,  pectin),  is  equally  well  characterised  by 
chemical  resemblances,  inter  se,  and  differences  from  the  other  groups.  The 
several  dietetic  starches,  sugars,  including  lactin,  cellulose  (whose  want  of 
nutritive  power  is  dependent  on  form  and  aggregation,  and  whicrh  requires 
for  digestion  a  more  elaborate  apparatus  than  some  animals  possess),  and  the 
Yarious  derivatives  of  the  starches,  are  all  closely  allied.  There  has  been 
Bome  doubt  whether  pectin  should  be  classed  chemically  with  the  sugar  and 
starch  group,  as  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  not  in  the  proportions  to  fonu 
water,  but  this  is  perhaps  no  objection  to  its  association  in.  a  dietetic  classifi- 
cation. 

The  fourth  class,  consisting  of  the  salts  already  noted  and  of  water,  needs 
no  comment 

The  physiological  evidence  that  these  classes  of  aliments  serve  difieren^ 
pozposes  in  nutrition  is  not  so  complete  as  that  of  their  chcmipal  diSf^enc(^, 

Few  will  doubt,  I  persume,  that  a  broad  distinction  must  be  (tncSvn  nSbtween 
the  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  substances.  Late  researches,  which 
lave  much  modified  our  opinion  of  the  direction  in  which  the  potential  energy 
of  the  dietetic  principles  may  be  manifested  (as  heat,  or  electricity,  or  mechani- 
ed  movement),  and  of  the  mode  in  which  the  nitrogenous  substances  in  jMir- 
tieolar,  aid  or  restrain  this  transformation,  do  not,  it  appears  to  me,  impeach 
the  proposition  that  the  presence  of  nitrogen  in  an  organised  structure,  and 
its  participation  in  the  action  going  on  there,  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the 
manifestation  of  any  force,  or  any  chemical  change.  Whether,  when  energy  is 
manifested,  the  nitrogenous  framework  of  any  nitrogenous  structure  is  a  mere 
itege  on  which  other  actors  play,  or  whether  it  is  used  up  and  destroyed,  or 

on  the  other  hand,  built  up  or  renovated  during  action,  is,  as  far  as  classi- 
fication of  food  is  concerned,  a  matter  of  no  consequence. 

The  following  considerations  seem  to  prove  the  necessary  participation  of 
the  nitrogenous  structures  in  manifestations  of  energy.  Every  structure  in 
fhe  body  in  which  any  form  of  energy  is  manifested  (heat,  mechanical  motion, 
chfflnical  or  electrical  action,  Sec.)  is  nitrogenous.  The  nerves,  the  muscles, 
the  gland  cells,  the  floating  cells  in  the  various  liquids,  the  semen  and  the 
onrian  cells,  are  all  nitrogenous.  Even  the  non-cellular  liquids  passing  out 
into  the  alimentary  canal  at  various  points,  which  have  so  great  an  action  in 
pnpoiing  the  food  in  different  ways,  are  not  c»nly  nitrogenous,  but  the  con- 
tocy  of  this  implies  the  necessity  of  the  nitrogen,  in  order  that  these  actions 
ihall  be  performed ;  and  the  same  constancy  of  the  jmjsence  of  nitrogcm, 
when  function  is  performed,  is  apparently  traceable  through  the  wliole  world. 
Smely  such  constancy  proves  necessity.  Then,  if  the  nitrogen  be  cut  off 
fiom  the  body,  the  various  functions  languish.  This  does  not  occur  at  once, 
for  every  body  contains  a  store  of  nitrogen,  but  it  is  at  length  inevitable. 
Again,  if  it  is  wished  to  increase  the  manifestation  of  the  eneigies  of  the  vari- 
ous oigans,  more  nitrogen  must  be  supplied.  The  experiments  of  Pettenkofer 
nd  Volt  show  that  the  nitrogenous  substances  composing  the  textures  of  tke 
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body  determine  the  absorption  of  oxygen.*  The  condensation  of  the  oxygen 
from  the  atmosphere,  its  conversion  into  its  active  condition  (ozone),  and  its 
application  to  oxidation,  are  according  to  their  experiments  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues  (fixed  and  floating),  and  are  apparently  pro- 
portional to  their  size  and  vigour,}  and  to  changes  occurring  in  them.  The 
absorption  of  oxygen  does  not  determine  the  changes  in  the  tissues,  but  the 
changes  in  the  tissues  detennine  the  absorption  of  oxygen-  In  other  worda^ 
without  the  participation  of  the  nitrogenous  bodies,  no  oxidation  and  no 
manifestation  of  energy  is  possible.  If  I  rightly  interpret  the  experimenta, 
they  show  that  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  lungs  (blood-composition,  and 
physical  conditions  of  pressure,  &c.,  remaining  constant),  is  dependent  on  its 
disposal  in  the  body,  and  that  this  disposal  is  in  direct  relation  with  the 
absolute  and  relative  amount  and  action  of  the  nitrogenoiis  structured. 
Mechanical  motion,  electricity,  or  heat  may  be  owing  to  oxidation  of  fat  or 
of  starch,  or  of  nitrogenous  substance  ;  but  whatever  be  the  final  source,  the 
direction  is  given  by  the  nitrogenous  structures. 

The  next  point  is  not  quite  so  clear.  Are  the  non-nitrogenous  bodies,  the 
fats  and  the  starches,  to  be  again  broadly  separated  into  two  groups,  which 
cannot  replace  each  other ;  or,  are  these  nutritively  convertible  1  It  is  now 
certain  that  fat  arises  from  albuminates,  ^  so  that  the  nitrogenous  substance 
plays  two  parts — first,  of  the  organic  framework,  of  the  regulator  of  oxi- 
dation and  of  transformation  of  energy ;  and  second,  it  forms  a  non-nitrogenous 
substance  which  is  oxidised  and  transformed. 

The  experiments  of  Edward  Smith,  Fick  and  Wislicenus,  Haughton,  and 
others,  on  muscular  action,  prove  that  we  must  look  for  the  main  source  of 
energy  which  is  apparent  during  muscular  action  in  the  oxidation  of  nonr 
nitrogenous  substances,  but  no  experiments  have  yet  shown  whether  these  are 
fatty  or  saccharine.  It  seems  to  be  inferred  that  it  is  fat  which  is  thus 
chiefly  acted  upon ;  but  this  opinion  is  rather  derived  from  a  reference  to  the 
universal  presence  of  fat  when  energy  is  manifested,  to  the  known  necesdtj 
of  it  in  diet  (for  though  the  dog  and  the  rat  (Savory)  can  live  on  fat-free 
meat  alone,  man  cannot  do  so),§  and  from  the  large  amount  of  energy  its  oxida- 
tion can  produce,  than  from  actual  observation.  If  it  were  true,  a  broad  dis- 
tinction would  be  at  once  drawn  between  fatty  and  starchy  food,  but  it  is  not 
experimentally  proved.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  certain  that  the  starchy 
aliments  formed  fat  in  the  human  body  as  a  rule,  this  would  be  a  reason  for 
drawing  no  distinction  between  the  groups.  Independent  of.  the  aignment 
drawn  from  bees  fed  on  sugar  alone  and  forming  wax,  from  the  fattening  of 
ducks  and  geese,  and  the  older  experiments  on  pigs,  the  later  experiments  of 
Lawes  and  Gilbert||  seem  to  clearly  show  that  the  fat  stored  up  in  fattened 
pigs  cannot  be  derived  from  the  fat  given  in  the  food,  but  must  have  been 
produced  partly  from  nitrogenous  substances,  but  chiefly  from  the  carbo- 
hydrates.  So  also  it  seems  now  probable  that  the  fat  in  milk  is  not  derived 
at  once  from  blood,  but  from  changes  of  albumen  in  the  lacteal  gland-ceUs 
There  seems  no  reason  why  we  should  not  extend  the  inference  to  man.  D 
so,  a  man  could  live  in  perfect  health  on  a  diet  composed  only  of  fat-frm 


*  Zeitsch.  fiir  Biologie,  band  ii.  p.  457.   See  especially  the  sammary  of  their  opinion  a 

T671. 
When  to  a  diet  of  meat,  which  cAuses  a  certain  absorption  of  oxygen,  fat  or  sugar  is  addwl, 
the  abi}or]>tion  of  oxygen  lessens  (Banke,  Phys.  des  Meuschen,  1868,  p.  145);  so  that  it  ii  lela 
live  as  well  as  absolute  amount  which  comes  into  play. 
X  According  to  Hennebe^,  100  parts  of  dry  albumen  can  yield  51 '4  parts  of  hi, 
§  Kanke  could  not  maintain  himself  in  perfect  nutrition  on  meat  alone.   PhysioL  dat 
Menschen  1868,  p.  149. 
U  On  the  Sources  of  the  Fat  in  the  Animftl  Body,  Phil.  Mag.  Dec.  1866. 
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meat  and  starch,  with  salts  and  water,  just  as  he  can  certainly  live  (though 
perhaps  not  in  the  highest  healtli)  on  meat,  fat,  salts,  and  water.  The  carbo- 
hydrates would  then  be  proved  to  be  able  to  replace  fats.  The  experiment 
1ms  not  yet  beoii  performed  to  my  knowledge,  but  it  seems  important  it  should 
be. 

Grouven's  experiments  also  suggest  that  in  cattle  the  carbo-hydrates  may 
split  up  in  the  alimentary  canal  into  glycerine,  lactic,  and  butyric  acids,  and 
carbonic  acid  and  marsh  ga&  If  this  be  true,  in  the  herbivora  the  starches 
would  be  merely  another  form  of  fat 

An  argument  against  the  fats  and  carbo-hydrates  being  mutually  replaceable 
under  ordinary  conditions  in  the  diet  of  men  is  drawn  from  a  consideration 
of  the  diets  used  by  all  nations.  In  no  case  in  which  it  can  be  obtained  is  an 
admixture  of  starch,  in  some  form,  with  fat  omitted.  Moreover,  in  all  cases 
(except  in  those  nations,  like  the  Esquimaux,  who  are  under  particular  con- 
ditions of  food)  we  find  that  the  amount  of  fat  taken  is  comparatively  small 
as  compared  with  that  of  starches.  Why  should  this  be,  if  the  two  groups 
serve  virtually  the  same  end  1  Is  it  a  matter  of  chance  that  nature  has  every- 
where mixed  up  fat  and  carbo-hydrates  in  those  foods  on  which  men  thrive 
best,  or  is  it  this  mixture  which  has  aided  in  making  men  what  they  are  ? 
Analyse  almost  all  the  known  diets  in  the  world,  which  are  not,  so  to  speak, 
diets  of  necessity,  and  they  consist  (besides  water  and  salts)  of  nitrogenous 
substances,  fat,  and  starches.  If  the  two  latter  are  convertible,  why  should 
we  not  find  in  some  places  diets  of  albuminates  and  fats  only ;  in  others  of 
albuminates  and  starches  only)  Why  should  there  be  this  singular 
uniformity  of  combination  1  Why,  also,  should  all  nations  so  eagerly  seek 
after  starches  and  sugars,  even  when  fats  are  available,  so  that  it  seems  almost 
an  instinct  to  desire  them  ?  The  fats  when  taken  into  the  body  enter  like  the 
albiiminates  into  the  structure  of  the  tissues, ''^  of  which  fat  forms  in  probably 
an  cases  an  essential  part  The  carbo-hydrates,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
human  body  do  not  appear  to  be  parts  of  the  tissues,  though  they  are 
contained  in  the  fluids  which  bathe  them,  or  are  contained  in  them.  Tlie 
special  direction  which  the  chemical  changes  in  the  carbo-hydrates  take  in  the 
body,  seem  also  to  point  to  special  duties.  Thus,  the  formation  of  lactic  and 
other  acids  of  the  same  class  must  arise  from  carbo-hydrates  chiefly  or  solely. 
Bat  the  formation  of  these  acids  is  certainly  most  important  in  nutrition,  for 
the -various  reaction  of  the  fluids,  which  ofler  so  striking  a  contrast 
(the  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  the  acidity  of  most  mucous  secretions,  of  the 
sweaty  urine,  d:c),  must  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  action  of  lactic  acid  on  the 
phosphates,  or  the  chlorides,  and  to  the  ease  with  which  it  is  oxidised  and 
lemoved.  If  the  direction  of  the  changes  which  the  carbo-hydrates  undergo 
within  the  body  is  diflerent  from  that  of  the  fats,  the  products  of  these 
dnnges  must  be  inferred  to  play  dissimilar  parts. 

Without  pushing  these  arguments  too  far,  and  with  the  admission  that  the 
mljectis  very  obscure,  Ithi]^  we  are  entitled  to  assert  that  the  two  groups  of 
fills  and  carbo-hydrates  are  not  so  immediately  and  completely  convertible  as  to 
pennit  us  to  place  them  together  in  a  classification  of  diets. 

In  the  second  question  to  which  reference  was  made,  viz.,  that  of  a  nitro- 
gsnotufl  substance  furnishing  fat^  or  a  carbo-hydrate,  the  case  is  simpler.  The 


*Tlie  fstfl  appear  to  pass  into  the  body  directly  and  after  8ai>onification,  which 
fmkn  absorption  easy.  T^e  soap  is  then,  aocording  in  Radzi^ewski's  experiments  ( VirchoVs 
Arehhr,  band  zliiL  p.  268),  reconverted  into  fat.  It  Lai>  been  supposed  that  the  greater  part  o 
Ibe  tiame  hi  (flit  cells)  is  not  derived  in  this  way,  hut  fh)m  the  tissue  albuminates ;  but 
Bofissmi's  ezperimenti  and  reasonings  (Zeitsch.  ftii  Biol.,  band  viii»  p.  158.)  seem  to  show  that 
tksiqgaftad  litf  ans  stand  tip  Jtugoljr,  Clinical  obstrvations  certainly  Buppoil  \^ 
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experiments  of  Voit,  and  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert-,  as  well  as  other  considerationa, 
prove  that  the  fat  of  tissues  may  be  derived  from  nitrogenous  substances,  and 
there  are  reasons  to  believe  that  a  glycogenous  substance  may  also  be  derived 
from  albuminates.*  It  is  also  probable,  though  not  proved,  that  these  non- 
nitrogenous  derivatives  may  be  burnt  up  in  the  muscles  and  other  parts,  as 
Fick  conjectures,  t  But  this  cannot  allow  us  to  consider  an  albuminate  as  an 
aliment  which  may  replace  fat  or  starch  in  the  case  of  man.  The  digestive 
system  of  man  is  framed  so  differently  from  that  of  the  camivora,  that  fiat 
must  be  taken  in  its  own  form,  for  it  either  cannot  be  formed  in  sufficient 
(quantity  from  albuminates,  or  the  body  is  poisoned  by  the  excess  of  nitrogen 
which  is  necessarily  absorbed  to  supply  it 

With  regard  to  the  necessity  of  cdl  four  classes  of  aliments,  it  can  be 
affirmed  with  certainty,  that  (putting  scurvy  out  of  the  question)  men  can  hve 
for  some  time  and  be  healthy  with  a  diet  of  albuminates,  fat,  salts,  and  watet 
But  special  conditions  of  life,  such  as  great  exercise,  or  exposure  to  very  low 
temperature,  appear  to  be  necessary,  and  imder  usual  conditions  of  life  health 
is  not  very  perfectly  maintained  on  such  diet  It  has  not  yet  been  shown 
that  men  can  live  in  good  health  on  albuminates,  carbo-hydrates,  salts,  and 
water,  &c.,  without  fat{ 

The  exact  effect  produced  by  the  deprivation  of  any  one  of  these  classes  is 
not  yet  known.  An  excess  of  the  albuminates  causes  a  more  rapid  oxidation 
of  fat  (and  in  dogs  an  elimination  of  water),  while  an  exc^  of  fat  lessens  the 
absorption  of  oxygen,  and  hinders  the  metamorphosis  of  both  fat  and  albo- 
minate  tissues.  The  carbo-hydrates  have  the  same  effect  when  in  excess,  and 
appear  to  lessen  the  oxidation  of  the  two  other  classes. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  success  of  Mr  Banting's  treatment  of 
obesity  is  owing  to  two  actions :  the  increased  oxidising  effect  on  fat,  conse- 
quent on  the  increase  of  meat  (especially  if  exercise  be  combined),  and  the 
lessened  interference  with  the  oxidation  of  fat  consequent  on  the  deprivation 
of  the  starches. 

Health  cannot  be  maintained  on  albuminates,  salts,  and  water  alone ;  bn^ 
on  the  other  hand,  it  caimot  be  maintained  without  them. 

The  salts  and  water  are  as  essential  as  the  nitrogenous  substances.  Ijm% 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  phosphate,  is  absent  from  no  tissue ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  think  no  cell  growth  can  go  on  without  it ;  certainly  in  enlarging  morbid 
growths  and  in  rapidly  growing  cells  it  is  in  large  amount 

When  phosphate  of  calcium  was  excluded  from  the  diet,  the  bones  of  an 
adult  goat  were  not  found  by  H.  Weiske  to  be  poorer  in  lime,§  because  pro- 
bably lime  was  drawn  from  other  parts ;  but  the  goat  became  weak  and  dull, 
so  that  nutrition  was  interfered  with.  The  lowest  forms  of  life  (Bacteria  and 
Fungi)  will  not  grow  without  earthy  phosphates. 

Magnesia  is  probably  also  an  essential  constituent  of  growth  in  some  tissueft 
Potash  and  so<la,  in  the  forms  of  phosphates  and  chlorides,  are  equally  im- 
portant, and  would  seem  to  be  especially  concerned  in  the  molecular  currents ; 
fonning  parts  of  almost  all  tissues,  they  are  less  fixed,  so  to  speak,  than  the 
magnesian  and  lime  salts.    It  is  also  now  certain,  that  the  two  alkalies  do 


*  In  addition  to  physiolo^'cal  evidence  from  experiments  on  animals,  then  are  oeitaia 
forms  of  diabetes  which  seem  to  prove  that  sugar  must  be  formed  either  from  albuminates  or 
fat,  most  probably  the  former. 

t  Archiv.  fUr  ges.  Phys.  band  v.  p.  40. 

X  In  some  exx)eriment8  I  have  made  both  with  Liebiff's  essence  of  meat  and  Hastall's  dried 
foo<l  with  bread,  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  bad  effect  produced  on  the  health  of  the 
exx)erimentatorH,  and  with  the  immediate  relief  given  by  the  addition  of  butter  and  a  larnr 
supply  of  BtBTcb,  without  augmentation  in  the  amount  of  nitrogen. 
/  ZeitB.  far  Biol  band.  viiT p.  179. 
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not  replace  each  other,  and  have  a  difFerent  distrilnition ;  and  it  is  so  far 
observable,  that  the  potash  seems  to  be  the  alkali  for  the  formed  tissues,  such 
88  the  blood  cells  or  muscular  fibre ;  while  the  soda  salts  are  more  largely  con- 
tained in  the  intercellular  Quids  which  bathe  or  encircle  the  tissues. 

The  chlorine  and  phosphoric  acid  have  also  very  peculiar  properties, — the 
former  apparently  being  easily  set  free,  and  then  giving  a  very  strong  acid, 
which  has  a  special  action  on  albuminates,  and  the  latter  having  remarkable 
combining  proportions  with  alkalies.  Both  are  furnished  in  almost  all  food ; 
the  sodium  chloride  also  separately.  '  Carbonic  acid  is  both  introduced  and 
made  in  the  system,  and  probably  serves  many  uses.  Iron  is,  of  course,  also 
essential  for  certain  tissues  or  parts,  especially  for  the  red-blood  corpuscles, 
and  for  the  colouring  matter  in  muscle,  and  in' small  quantity  is  found  almost 
in  every  tissue,  and  in  every  food.  The  sulphur  and  phosphorus  of  the  tissues 
appear  to  enter  especially  as  such  with  the  albuminates. 

Some  salts,  especially  those  which  form  carbonates  in  the  system,  such  as 
the  lactates,  tartrates,  citrates,  and  acetates,  give  the  alkalinity  to  the  system 
which  seems  so-  necessary  to  the  integrity  of  the  molecular  currents.  The 
state  of  malnutrition,  which  in  its  highest  degree  we  call  scurvy,  appears  to 
follow  inevitably  on  their  absence ;  and  as  they  exist  chiefly  in  fresh  vege- 
tables, it  is  a  well-known  rule  of  dietetics  to  supply  these  with  great  care 
though  their  nutritive  power  otherwise  is  smalL  So  important  are  those 
snbstances,  that  they  might  well  be  placed  in  a  separate  class,  although  Dr 
Pavy  remarks  that  these  principles  are  hardly  of  sufficient  importance,  in 
an  alimentary  point  of  view,  so  called,  for  their  consideration  under  a  distinct 
head."  Surely,  this  is  an  under-estimate  of  their  importance,  considering  the 
inevitable  mabiutrition  that  follows  on  their  absence. 

In  addition  to  the  substances  composing  these  four  classes,  there  are  others 
which  enter  into  many  diets,  and  which  have  been  termed  "  accessory  foods," 
or  by  some  writers  "  force  regulators  "  (like  the  salts).  The  various  condi- 
ments which  give  taste  to  food,  or  excite  salivary  or  alimentary  secretions, 
and  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  alcohol,  &c,  furnish  the  chief  substances  of  this  class. 
Much  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  the  exact  action  in  nutrition  of  these 
I  substances,  but  little  is  definitely  known.  They  may  i)08sibly  undergo 
chemical  action  (oxidation  or  splitting),  or,  without  doing  so,  may  enter  into 
combination  with  gland  cells  or  tissues,  and  piodify  the  currents  or  molecular 
movementa,  and  thus  be  entitled  to  the  term  of  force  regulators,''  but  it  is 
;    impossible  at  present  to  assign  to  them  their  true  action. 

I  have  entered  so  far  into  this  subject  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
why  I  believe  the  old  classification  of  aliments  to  be  correct,  and  why,  what- 
ever may  be  the  future  direction  of  physiology,  it  is  not  likely  to  bo  seriously 
affected. 

'  Admitting  the  necessity  of  a  certain  amount  of  each  of  the  four  classes  for 
a  perfect  diet,  it  has  now  to  be  inquired  what  quantity  of  each  class  is  neces- 
any,  and  how  the  latent  energy  in  each  class  may  be  best  secured  for  the 
poipoflea  of  the  body. 

SuB^iCTiON  L — Quantity  op  each  Class  of  Proximatb  Aliment  in  a 
Good  Diet  for  Healthy  Men. 

This  baa  been  determined  partly  by  ()l>ser\'ation  on  a  great  number  of 
dietaries,  and  partly  by  physiological  expcriuient^.  The  general  result  of  the 
irhole  are  givea  in  the  following  table : — 


1H2 


VOOJ). 


5//.  10  in,)  and  average  weujht  =140  lbs.  av.  (6G  kilogramme)  iu  IGu 
Ihs.  )72'7  kilogrammes),  in  moderate  work. 


Water-free  Substances  fclren  Dally. 

Ounces  ATolr. 

Graxnines. 

Albuminoas  substances,  .... 
Total  water-free  food,    .  . 

4-587 
2-964 
14-257 
1-058 

130 
84 

404 
80 

22-866 

648 

Assuming  the  water-free  food  to  be  23  ounces,  and  a  man's  weight  to  Ije  "  i 
150  B),  each  fb  weight  of  the  body  receives  in  24  hours  0'15  ounces,  or^the  j 
whole  ])ody  receives  nearly       part  of  its  own  weight.  i 

This  is  the  dry  food,  but  a  certain  amount  of  water  (between  50  and  60  | 
per  cent  usually),  is  contained  in  it,  and  adding  this  to  the  water-free  solids, 
the  total  daily  amount  of  so-called  dry  food  (exclusive  of  liquids)  is  about  40 
ounct>s.  In  addition  to  this,  from  50  to  80  oimce*  of  water  are  taken  iu  some 
iic^uid  form,  making  a  total  suj)ply  of  water  of  70  to  90  ounces,  or  on  an 
average  0*5  ounces  for  each  lb  weight  of  hotly. 

This  average  amount  of  food  and  water  varies  considerably,  from  the  fol- 
lowing causes : — 

1.  Individual  conditions  of  size,  vigour,  activity  of  circulation,  and  of  the 
eliminating  organs,  <&c.  No  men  eat  exactly  the  same,  and  no  single  standard 
will  meet  all  case«.*  The  usual  average  range  in  different  male  adults  is  from 
34  to  46  ounces  of  so-called  solid  food,  and  from  50  to  80  ounces  of  water. 

2.  Differences  of  exertion.  If  men  are  undergoing  great  exertion  tiwy 
take  more  food,  and,  if  they  can  obtain  it,  the  increase  is  especially  in'  the 
classes  of  albuminates  and  fat*^ 


*  I  have  copied  this  table  from  Moleschott.  The  numbers  are  Kenerally  received,  tnd  in 
fairly  accordant  'with  the  observations  of  ninnerouw  other  writers.  Pettenkofer  and  Voit  giii 
the  following  (Zeits.  fUr  Biol,  band  ii.  p.  523)  as  the  calculation  for  soldiers : — 

Dry  albuminous  substances,      ....      148  grammes  —  5*22  oonoes. 

Fat,  108      „      -  3-63      „  . 

Carbo-hydrates,        .      .      .      ...      .      878      „      -  18*8  „ 

This  ^ves  rather  more  albuminates  and  fat  and  less  starch  than  Moleschott's  tah1«i  In  tte 
experiments  with  two  healthy  men  in  their  exi>erimental-room,  the  amount  was,  albnminrtw 
13/  grammes ;  fat,  117  grammelK;  and  carbo-hydrates,  352  grammes  daily.  Ranke,  howenr 
gives  rather  lower  numbers— viz.,  100  grammes  of  albuminates,  100  of  fa^  and  240  of  ttardi 
(Phys.  des  Mem.  1868  p.  158),  for  moderate  work. 

t  This  has  been  well  exemplified  in  our  convict  prisons,  in  which,  as  a  matter  of  coDvenienee, 
SDldiers  are  sometimes  confined.  The  ordinary  diet,  which  is  sufficient  for  the  convict,  'it  in- 
sufficient for  the  soldier,  and  that  for  several  reasons :  1.  The  convict  is  a  smaller  maa  OB 
the  average  ;  2.  The  previous  life  of  the  convict  is  an  irregular  one,  in  which  hia  food  is 
generally  insufficient,  whereas  the  soldier's  life  is  usually  the  opposite,  his  food  is  fairly  good 
and  his  meals  regular.  8.  The  crimes  for  which  the  convict  is  imprisoned  are  crimes  affaiBSt 
society,  and  his  removal  to  a  prison  cannot  be  considered  much  of  a  d^radation  mortIl^» 
whereas  his  physical  condition  is  really  improved.  On  the  other  hand  the  soldier's  crime  is 
often  one  of  a  military  character  only,  hence  his  removal  to  a  prison  is  a  moral  degradatioii: 
especially  if  it  be  a  convict  prison.  The  result  is,  that,  wnilst  the  majority  of  the  civil 
prisoners  retain  their  weight  or  even  gain,  the  migority  of  soldier  prisoners  lose.  It  is  also  fomd 
that  age  has  an  effect,  the  older  men  losing,  the  younfj^r  generally  fining.  Length  of  sentence 
has  also  an  influence,  partly  on  account  of  some  difference  of  diet  and  work,  bat  probably 
cliiefly  on  account  of  the  system  ultimately  accommodating  itself  to  tlie  altered  coaditioiii. 
Thus  the  men  who  lose  weight  are,  the  heaviest  originally,  the  oldest,  those  witii  aboiteit 
seutences  ;  those  who  are  stationarjp  or  gain  weight  are,  the  lightest  originally,  the  yonngeatt 
tho>«e  with  longest  sentences.  For  ti*e  data,  from  which  the  above  conclusions  ara  dimmiy 
I  Mm  indebted  to  Siiiigeon-uajor  J.  Q.  ilaxstou,  ^.D. 
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mg$  Daily  Waier-free  Diet  required  for  an  advU  Man  in  very  labariow 
Workf*  or  of  a  Soldier  on  Service  and  in  the  Field, 


Oonoea  aTOir. 

6  to 

7 

3-5  to 

4-5 

16  to 

18 

1-2  to 

1-5 

26-7  to 

31-0 

Albuminates,  .... 

Fats,  

Carbo-hydrates, 
Salts,         .       .       .  ,  . 

Total  water-free  food,  .  . 

Hie  amdunt  of  water  is  increased,  but  is  very  various  according  to  circum- 
ices,  and  is  not  so  much  augmented  apparently  as  the  solid  food.  On 
other  hand,  men  in  rest  will  usually  eat  less ;  at  any  rate,  the  weight  and 
llh  of  the  body  can  be  n;aintained  on  less. 

^        The  Average  Daily  Diet  of  Men  in  Quietude, 

I  Subsistence  diet  (Plaffalryt 

tf^n  sofflcient  for  the  inter- 
nal  mechanical  work  of  the 
body. 

Albuminates,  ...       2*5  2 

Fats,  ....       1  -5 

Carbo-hydrates,       ...      12  12 
Salts,  ....         -5  -5 


Total  wa^-free  food,       .     16-0  15-0 

le  Bubeistence  diet,  though  it  will  keep  a  man  alive,  will  probably  not 
mi  him  from  losing  weight,  and  therefore  is  not  really  suflficient 
convio^  prisons,  Dr  WUson  tells  us  that  the  men  on  light  labour  receive 
gnins  %i  nitrogen  and  4651  grains  of  carbon,  and  this  is  sufficient. 
3  on  hard  labour  receive  255  grains  of  nitrogen  and  5289  grains  of 
n,  and  on  this  diet  they  lose  weight,  and  have  to  be  continuously  shifted 
heavy  to  lighter  work.  In  the  case  of  military  prisoners  at  hard  labour 
982  grains  of  nitrogen  and  5373  grains  of  carbon  were  insufficient  to 
nt  men  losing  weight  X  In  India  an  improved  diet  was  introduced  by 
ike  Smgeon-General  Beatson,  in  which  the  nitrogen  was  about  300  grains 
be  carbon  about  5300.  This  appears  to  have  be^  sufficient  to  prevent 
f  weiglit,  although  there  was  a^ficiency  of  fatrt,  * 
Differences  of  climate.  It  is  a  matter  of  -gStieral  belief  that  more 
is  taken  in  cold  seasons  and  in  cold  countries  than  in  hot  It  is  sup- 
diat  more  energy  in  some  form  (finally  in  that  of  heat)  is  necessary, 
me  food  is  required  :  but  there  may  be  other  causes,  such  as  varying 

OB.  ^ 

fhe  case  of  any  diet  the  articles  of  which  are  known,  the  amounts  of  the 

■  1  of  alimentary  principles  may  be  calculated  from  a  table  of  mean 

The  following  table  is  compiled  from,  in  most  cases,  several 


qftUr  gim  the-*diet  of  a  prise-fighter  in  tnuning  as  9*8  oz.  albuminates,  3*1  fats,  and 

wad  soeur.  Tb%n  were  690  grains  of  nitrogen,  and  4366  trains  of  carbon, 
leemount  at  two  ounces  of  albuminates  is  that  fixed  by  Playrair  (Food  of  Man  in  rela- 
Ui  xmtal  Woric)  as  ftimtohing  by  calculation  the  amount  of  force  sufficient  to  carry  on 
■lal  work  of  the  body.  Although  our  Tiews  are  now  somewhat  modified  on  this  point. 
« tlM  nnmbm  crpress  pretty  accurately  the  actual  food  which  will  keep  a  man  alive, 
entlj  lAM^bMve  been  introduced,  bat  hardly  (or  the  better,  it  is  to  b«  te&T««V. 
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analyses  by  difPerent  authors,  those  analyses  being  selected  which  seem  best 
to  represent  the  food  of  the  soldier.* 

AVlienever  practicable,  the  nutritive  value  should  be  calculated  on  the  raw 
substance,  as  the  analyses  of  cooked  food  are  more  variable.  It  must  then 
be  seen  that  no  loss  occurs  in  cooking. 

The  mode  of  using  the  table  is  very  simple ;  the  quantity  of  uncooked  mest 
or  bread  being  known,  and  it  being  assumed  or  proved  that  there  is  no  loss  in 
cooking,  a  rule-of-tliree  brings  out  at  once  the  proportions.  Thus,  the  ntum 
allowance  of  meat  for  soldiers  being  12  oz.,  2*4  oz.  or  20  per  cent  is  deducted 
for  bone,  as  the  soldier  does  not  get  the  best  parts.    The  quantity  of  water 

75  X  9*6 

in  the  remaining  9*6  ounces  will  be     ^qq    =>  7*2,  and  the  water-free  solids 

will  be  2*4  ounces.  The  albuminates  will  be  1*44  ounce;  the  fats,  '8064; 
and  the  salts,  -1536  ounce. 

In  the  case  of  salt  beef  or  pork,  it  \b  not  certain  how  the  value  should 
bo  calculated.  The  analysis  by  Girardinf  gives  for  uncooked  salt  beef 
(American) — 

49*11  per  cent  of  water, 


24-82  „ 

fibrin  and  cellular  tissue, 

3-28  „ 

extractive  matters, 

•70  „ 

albumen, 

•18  „ 

fat, 

21-07  „ 

soluble  salts ; 

but  the  analysis  of  the  brine  shows  that  much  of  the  nutritious  nuttenii 
organic  and  mineral  (phosphoric  acid,  lactic  acid,  magnesia),  have  passed  out 
of  the  moat  |  Liebig  has  reckoned  the  nutritive  loss  at  one-third,  or  even 
one-half.  It  appears  from  Kiihne's  observations,  that  myosin  is  soluble  in  a 
10  per  cent  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  hence  a  large  quantity  of 
this  substance  necessarily  ^losses  into  the  brina  Analyses  show,  it  is  trae,  a 
large  percentage  of  fibrin  and  cellular  tissue,  in  salt  meat,  but  this  is  luide 
up  of  indigestible  nitrogenous  substances,  wliich  afford,  probably,  little  real 
nutritive  material  Perhaps  salt  beef  may  be  reckoned  as  equal  to  two- 
thirds  the  quantity  of  fr^  beef;  this  estin;iate  is  certainly  quite  hig^ 
cnougL  § 


*  Of  coane  such  tables  are  merely  approzimative ;  but  they  are  very  usefUl  as  giving  i 
^neral  idea  of  a  diet,  although  they  aro  not  accurate  enough  to  be  used  in  {diysiological 
in<|ui>ies. 

+  Comptes  Rendus,  xlL  766. 

Liebig  found  that  the  brine  is  saturated  with  the  juioe  of  meat,  and  Mr  Whitelaw  (Chtmiail 
Sews,  March  1864)  has  shown,  that  extract  of  meat  may  be  obtained  by  dial3rsi8  from  the  brine. 

§  in  the  accompanyiug  table  several  articles  have  been  added  which  are  likely  to  come  withk 
the  diet  of  soldiers  or  sailors,  either  on  duty  or  in  hospital,  such  as  salt  beef  and  pork,  btooo^ 
'white  fish,  poultry,  cream,  skimmed  milk,  and  penimican. 

The  Cooked  Meat  given  in  the  table  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representing  the  soldier't  latloA 
meat,  not  counting  bone. 

Among  the  articles  not  included  in  the  table  are  some  of  the  preeenred  meats  recently  intro- 
duced, particularly  the  Compressed  Conud  Be^,  prepared  by  the  Wilson  Packing  Ooaq)any  of 
Chicago, — which  is  likely  to  be  used  as  a  field  ration  for  our  army,  both  during  war  and  in 
manoeuvres  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  excellent  meat,  very  palatable  and  highly  nutritious,  beinf 
resfly  cooked  and  in  a  very  convenient  fonn  for  carriage  on  the  march.  It  is  stilted  to  be  equu 
to  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  uncooked  meat,  and  this  is  ftiUy  borne  out  by  analysiN 
as  it  contains  about  60  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  of  which  about  40  are  albumintv,  IS  ftt, 
and  5  salts  ;~the  nitrogen  is  (»ver  6  per  cent.  Half  a  pound  would  fonn  an  ample  ntioB  for 
the  field,  with  the  due  proportion  of  braad  or  biscuit,  &c.  As  it  is  merely  oornedj  and  nol 
mlied  like  ordinary  salt  meat,  it  in  pKoh*bW  that  iU  w»t<titmata  maf  b».  alknrad  tkiir  faQ 
nutritive  value. 
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Table  for  Calculating  Diets. 


ArtklM. 

Iv  IOOPabsb. 

Water. 

Albnmi- 
nstes. 

FatSL 

Carbo- 

Salta. 

best  qnality,  with  little  fat, 
eftteAks,  .... 

74-4 

20-5 

8-5 

1-6 

1  meat  of  the  kind  supplied  to 

1, — beef  and  mutton.  Bone 
Qtes  ith  of  the  soldiei^s  allow- 1 

75 

16 

8-4 

... 

1-6 

i  meat  of  fattened  cattle.  \ 

ited  from  Lawes'and  Gilbert's  r 

63 

19 

a*? 

aents.    These  numbers  are  to  ( 

O  t 

.  if  the  meat  is  very  fst,      .  ) 

leat,  t  roast,  no  dripping  being  i 

Belled  assumed  to  be  the  > 

54 

27-6 

15-45 

... 

2-95 

(Girardin), 

49  1 

29*6 

0-2 

21-1 

(Girardin), 

(Letheby)  

44  1 

26  1 

7  0 

22-8 

89  0 

9-8 

48*9 

... 

2-3 

»n  (Letnehy), 

16  0 

8-8 

73-3 

2-9 

h  (Letheby), 

78rcr 

18-1 

2-9 

10 

Letheby),  .... 

74;0 

21-0 

8-8 

1-2 

rhite  wheaten,  of  average ) 

40 

8 

1-6 

49-2 

1-8 

mjj  ayerage  quality,  . 

16 

11 

2 

70-3 

17 

8 

15*6 

1-3 

73-4 

17 

10 

6 

•8 

88*2 

0-6 

[Letheby),; 

16 

12-6 

6-6 

63-0 

3 

«giide),  .... 

18-6 

10 

67 

64-6§ 

1-4 

15 

22 

2 

63§ 

2-4 

1  

74 

1-6 

•1 

23*4 

1 

ttlliilose  excluded)  Ji 

86 

•6 

-25 

8-4 

7 

91 

•2 

•6 

5-8 

•7 

6 

•8 

91 

rariablr. 
talEe&uX^ 

sroent.  must  be  deducted  for 
om  the  weight  of  the  egg),  . 

78-5 

13-6 

11-6 

1 

86  8^ 

83^ 

24-3 

5-4 

gr.  1D30  and  oyer),ir 

867 

4 

37 

•6 

gr.  1026),  .... 

90 

8 

2-6 

3-9 

•6 

etiieby),  .... 
milk  (Letheby), 

66 
88 

27 
40 

267 
1-8 

2-8 
5*4 

1-8 
0-8 

9 

96-5 

■6 

1  (de  Chaomont)** 

7  2 

85*4 

66'2 

1-8 

10186  amount  of  the  mineral  matters  of  the  various  articles  can  be 


iftine  of  the  meat  is  reckoned  with  the  albnminates :  it  is  not  certain  what  deduction 
ida  onacoount  of  its  lower  natritive  valne,  which  is  about  ^th  that  of  albumen 

limbers  are  taken  IVom  John  Banke's  analysis. 

lelermined  Uie  nitrogen  in  good  Scotch  oatmeal,  and  the  results  are  almost  identl- 
heby^s.    I  have  therefore  omitted  Von  Bibra's  analysis  given  in  the  3d  edition, 
■lao  some  indigestible  cellulose  in  maiae,  peas,  and  carrots,  which  »  not  included 

r  Attfield  (Beport  of  Committee  on  Scurvy,  1877,  p.  xly.  et  seq. )  gives  rather  different 
wlog  the  albuminates  a  good  deal  higher, 
mbert  are  probably  rather  high. 

■I  pemmican  used  in  the  Arctic  Ez|>edition  of  1876-6  was  similar  to  the  above 
f  pfrmip*^^  used  in  the  same  Expedition)  with  the  addition  of  about  5  per  cent, 
r.'  In  other  cases,  particularly  m  the  American  pemmican,  raisins  and  currants 
(Bee  Beport  of  Committee  on  Scurvy  for  analyses  by  Professor  Frankland  and 
imimt).  A  little  pepper  is  added,  not  reckoned  quantitatively  in  the  above 
t  jrohj^y  Indndedm  thd  **lo»/*  %,e.,  the  difierence  between  tbis  sum  o\  \)aA 
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calculated  when  necessary,  from  the  analysis  given  under  the  head  of  eacl 
article. 

The  proportion  of  the  nitrogenous  substances  to  the  fats  and  carbo-hydiatet 
are  in  the  standard  diet  as  follows : — 

Albuminates,  ...  1 

Fat,  -6  nearly. 

Carbo-hydrates,       ...  3 
This  is  as  1  of  nitrogenous  to  3*6  of  non-nitrogenous;  but  as  is  often  done, 
if  1  part  of  fat  be  reckoned  as  equal  to  2*4  parts  of  starch,  the  proportion 
will  be  1  of  dry  nitrogenous  to  (-6  x  2*4)  +  3),  4  J  nearly  of  dry  non-nitro- 
genous or  carboniferous  substances,  taken  as  starch. 

Amount  of  Nitrogen  and  Carbon, — As  the  phenomena  of  nutrition  are 
chiefly  owing  to  the  various  chemical  interchanges  of  nitrogen  and  carbon, 
and  in  some  cases  of  hydrogen,  with  oxygen,  it  may  be  desired  to  calculate 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  in  any  diet   This  may  be  done  in  two  waja 

1.  Calculate  out  the  dry  albuminates,  fat,  and  carbo-hydrates  in  onnoea^ 
and  then  use  the  following  table. 

Nitrogen  and  Carbon  in  grains.  Kitrogen.  Carbon. 

1  ounce  of  water-free  albuminate,  69  233* 

1  ounce  of  water-free  fat,    345*6 

1  ounce  of  water-free  carbo-hydrate  (except  lactin),      194 -21 

If  the  diet  be  largely  of  milk,  the  amount  of  lactin  (milk  carbo-hydiate] 
must  be  determined;  1  ounce  of  lactin  contains  175  grains  of  carbon. 

2.  In  the  following  table,  the  calculation  of  these  ingredients  per  oano 
has  been  made ;  the  substance  being  supposed  to  be  in  its  natural  state,  am 
to  have  the  composition  already  assigned  to  it  in  the  former  table. 


Substance. 

One  ounce  (: 

=  437*6  grains)  contains  in  lu  natoral  Mi 
in  i^ns. 

Water. 

Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

Saltt. 

Uncooked  meat  (beef)> 

328 

10-36 

64 

7 

Uncooked  fat  moat  (beef),  . 

275-6 

9-6 

98-3 

16 

Cooked  meat,  .... 

236 

19 

117-7 

18 

Salt  beef,  

215 

20-4 

69-7 

92-8 

>»  pork,  

192 

18-0 

85-0 

997 

Fat  pork  

170 

6-8 

192-0 

10-1 

Dried  Bacon,  .... 

65-6 

6-1 

278-8 

12-7 

White  fish,  .... 

341 

11-6 

52-4 

4-4 

Poultry,  

324 

14-5 

620 

5-2 

Bread,  

175 

5-5 

119 

6-6 

Wheat  flour,  .... 

65-6 

7-6 

169 

7-4 

Biscuit,  

85 

22-7 

188 

7-4 

Rice,  

43-7 

3*5 

176 

2-S 

Oatmeal,  

65-6 

8-7 

172 

13 

Maize,  

59 

7 

176 

6 

Peas,  

65-6 

15 

161 

10 

Potatoes,  

324 

1 

49 

4-4 

Carrots,  

398 

•4 

18 

8 

Butter.  

26 

•2 

315 

11-8 

EKg»  

Cheese,  

321 

9-8 

71-6 

4-4 

161 

23 

162 

286 

Milk,  

880 

2-75 

80-8 

2-6 

Creaiu,  

289 

1-9 

93-5 

7-9 

Skimmed  Milk,  .... 

385 

2-8 

25-0 

8-5 

Sugar,  ..... 

13 

187 

2 

Pemmican,  .... 

31 

24"3 

278-5 

8-0 

*  After  deducting  the  carbon  of  urea,  the  number  is  203. 

f  Theae  numbers  art)  thus  obtained ;  the  "vanoua  dx^  tlY>^]:[QjiA»AA&  coutain  from  15*4  to  10 
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Some  additions  must  be  made  to  this  table.  I  found  the  steak  used  for 
flie  patients  at  Netley  to  contain  as  much  as  14*22  grains  of  nitrogen  per 
ounce,*  and  this  number  should  be  used  for  the  best  hospital  steaks  and 
chops.  Hospital  bread  contains  only  3-6  grains  of  nitrogen  in  each  ounce  of 
cnunb,  and  4'78  in  each  ounce  of  crust. f 

The  standard  daily  diet  for  an  adult  man,  calculated  in  this  way,  gives — 

Nitrogen,  316'5  grains, 

Carbon,   4862  „ 

Salts,  461  „ 

Sci  infrequently  the  standard  is  stated  as  20  grammes  of  nitrogen,  and  300 
^mes  of  carbon;  this  is  equal  to  308-6  and  4629  grains. 

The  usual  range  is  from  250  to  350  grains  of  nitrogen  for  adult  men,  and 
ihe  extreme  range  is  from  2  to  7  ounces  of  dry  albuminate,  or  from  138  grains 
if  nitrogen  (which  is  the  smallest  amount  necessary  for  the  inner  movements 
if  the  body,  and  the  bare  maintenance  of  life,  as  calcidated  by  Playfair), 
to  483  or  500  grains,  which  is  the  amount  taken  undor  very  great  exertion. 
Edward  Smith's  careful  observations  on  ill  fed  and  fairly  fed  operatives,  give 
iBDge  of  from  135  grains  of  nitrogen  and  3271  grains  of  carbon  (in  London 
saedlewomen)  to  349  grains  of  nitrogen  and  6195  grains  of  carbon  (in  Irish 
Gum  labourers).  Usually,  however,  in  what  are  almost  starvation  diets,  the 
nitrogen  is  180  to  200  grains,  and  the  carbon  from  3900  to  4300  grains 
[Edwd  Smith's  investigations  into  the  food  in  Lancashire  during  the  cotton 
Gmine).  The  carbon  ranges  in  various  diets,  from  3600  to  5800  or  6000 
gnins.  The  amount  of  the  salts  (461)  appears  rather  large ;  it  is  difficult  to 
feflit  it  by  determining  the  salts  in  the  excreta,  as  so  much  sodium  chloride 


yveent  of  nitrogen.  I  have  selected  15.8  for  the  range  for  European  diet,  as  it  represents  the 
lilngui  of  syntonin ;  there  is  also  53 '5  per  cent,  of  carbon  ;  fat  contains  79  per  cent.,  starch 
mi  nigar  44*4  and  lactin  40  per  cent  of  carbon.  I  have  not  taken  into  account  any  hydrogen 
huoen  of  that  forming  water  witii  the  oxygen  of  the  food.  If  this  be  calculated  from  the 
fckitwill  siTe  a  mean  of  about  48  mins  per  ounce,  in  the  albuminates  about  8*6 ;  albuminates 
itnooBtim  about  8  mins  of  sulphur. 

*  Some  discussion  nas  lately  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  meat  nearly 
hm  ftom  fit   Voit  has  stated  the  mean  amount  at  3*4  per  cent.    Huppert  (Zeitsch.  fur  Bio- 

»f  band  Tii.  p.  354)  estimates  it  at  8*3.  Petersen  (Ibid.  p.  166)  makes  the  mean  numbers 
percent  in  fat-free  beef:  8*25  in  jiork  ;  3*15  in  mutton;  3*18  in  veal ;  and  3*4  in  horse, 
hbttlirteak  (fat-free  nearly)  I  found  it  to  be  3*25.  Huppert*s  numbers  seem  to  be  nearest  the 
tntt. 

It  kis  been  stated  by  Toldt  and  Nowak  that  combustion  with  soda-lime  does  not  give 
aU  tbe  nitrogen  in  meat,  and  that  Dumas'  oxide  of  copper  analysis  must  be  used.  But  Petersen's 
enftd  triab  (Zeitsch.  fdr  Biologie,  band  vii.  p.  166)  do  not  confirm  this  ;  and  the  results  of  the 
tvomethoda  were  extremely  cloae^  aa  the  foUowing  experiments  show :— 


Per  cent  of  Nitrogen. 

Soda-Iime  burning. 

Oxide  of  Copper. 

Beef  (sboolder). 
Beef  (leg), 

3*35 
8*24 

3*36 
3-24 

3*41 
3*29 

3*35 
3-30 

iidnFraseninsfoundtheoxideof  copper  gave  slightly  too  high  results  (*2  to  *5  per  cent), 
tttdiftrenoe  should  be  still  less.  In  some  later  experiments,  published  by  Seegen  and  Nowak 
(Zriiidi  fUr  die  km.  Fhys.  band  vii.  p.  284),  they  found  that  the  soda-lime  always  gave  too 
Btiiidkrogen,  ua  error  (as  compared  with  the  copper  oxide)  beine  as  a  mean  about  1*5  per 
««t  MSrcker  (Archiv  fllr  die  ges.  Phys.  band  viii.  p.  195,  1873)  has  since  given  evidence 

ried  to  theM  results,  and  considers  the  soda-Ume  determination  as  much  nearer  the  truth 
Soegen  and  Nowak  assert 
t  My  recent  analyses  give  oonsiderably  higher  amounts.    See  Reports  on  Hygiene,  Army 
Xid.  Report^  vol.  zvia   (F.  de  C.J 
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mid  lime  salts  are  lost  throngli  the  skm,  and  6ome  of  the  excreted  salts  rmf 
also  be  mere  surplusaga  The  salts  seem  to  be  made  up  of  chlorine,  120 
grains ;  phosphoric  acid,  50  grains ;  potash,  40 ;  soda,  40 ;  Hme,  about  4  grains 
by  the  urine,*  and  some  by  the  bowels ;  magnesia,  4*7  grains  by  the  urine, 
and  a  considerable  amount  by  the  bowels ;  and  iron,  the  amount  of  which  is 
quite  uncertain. 

Actual  experiment  has,  to  a  great  extent^  confirmed  the  conclusions  diawn 
from  a  study  of  these  dietaries.  Pettenkofer  and  Voit,  in  two  healthy  men, 
determined  many  times  the  amount  of  nitrogen  during  common  exercise,  and 
found  it  to  be  19*82  grammes,  or  305*8  grains.  I  have  experimented  on  four 
healthy  average  men  in  common  work,  and  found  the  amount  which  kept 
l^em  in  perfect  health  and  uniform  weight  was  293  to  305  grains  of  nitrogen 
in  twenty-four  hours.  All  these  determinations  are  near  Moleschott's  numbem 
The  amount  of  carbon  is,  however,  perhaps  too  larga  In  Eanke's  careful  experi- 
ments in  a  state  of  rest)  there  were  consumed  by  a  man  160*6  lb  weighty  240 
grains  of  nitrogen,  and  3531  grains  of  carbon ;  as  a  rule,  the  later  experiments 
show  that  the  amount  of  carbon  was  put  too  high.  A  certain  proportion 
between  the  carbon  and  nitrogen  ought  to  be  maintained ;  in  the  best  dieU 
this  is :  Kitrogen  1  to  carbon  15.t 

Sub-Seotion  IL — On  the  Enbrqt  Obtainable  from  the  variods 
Articles  op  Food. 

The  possible  amount  of  energy  which  can  be  manifested  in  the  body  wiU 
be  the  result  of  two  conditions ;  first,  the  amount  of  potential  energy  stond 
up  in  the  food,  which  is,  of  course,  easily  determined  and  expressed  in  tenns 
of  units  of  heat  or  of  motion;  and  second,  the  extent  to  which  tiie 
processes  in  the  body  can  liberate  and  apply  this  energy.  For  example,  an 
ounce  of  albumen  can  give  rise  to  a  certain  heating  effect  if  it  be  burnt  in 
oxygen ;  but  in  the  body  thorough  oxidation  can  never  occur,  for  some  (about 
one-third)  of  the  constituents  of  the  albumen  pass  out  incompletely  oxidised  in 
the  form  of  urea.  An  ounce  of  sugar,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  a  general  role 
destroyed  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  ends  in  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  its 
actual  energy  in  the  body,  under  whatever  form  it  appears,  is  equal  to  its 
theoretical  energy. 

Tables  have  been  given  by  chemists  showing  the  amount  of  energy  which 
may  be  manifested.  The  results  have  been  obtained  in  some  cases  by  calcu- 
lation, and  in  others  by  direct  experiment.  In  the  following  table  I  have 
selected  Dr  Frankland's  experimental  results  as  the  most  exact,  but  they  agree 
very  closely  with  the  theoretical  results,  particularly  witii  those  given 
by  PlayfairJ  and  others.  Thus  Playfair  calculated  that  one  ounce  of  dry 
albumen  would  give  rise  by  oxidation  to  heat  sufficient  to  raise  126*5 
kilogrammes  of  water  1°  cent,  or  to  lift  173  tons  1  foot  high,§  while 
Frankland's  experimental  number  is  almost  identical — viz.,  168*68  tons,  lifted 
a  foot 


*  1  have  followed  Byasson  in  this  and  in  the  amount  of  magnesia  in  the  urine,  as  his  expeTiment**- 
appear  carefully  done.— L*ActiviU  Cfrebrale  et  la  Composition  des  Urines,  par  le  Dr  H.  Byaston. 
Paris,  1868,  p.  48.  ^  . 

t  The  Soldier's  Ration,  by  F.  de  Chaumont,  Sanitary  Record,  Feb.  5,  1876. 

1  On  the  Food  of  Man  in  relation  to  his  useful  Work.  1865. 

S  For  an  explanation  of  this  term,  see  the  chapter  od  Exercise. 
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r  dmfdoped  by  One  Gramme  or  One  Ounce  of  thefollowitig  Subdancee 
when  oxidised  in  the  Body : — 


One  onnce  vill  equal 

nnw  of  Sabttaaeek 

conii»  ox 
W«ter. 

One  gramme  win  equal 
kilograrametres  of 

f  oot-tona  of  enersy,  or. 

In  oClier  wordai  would 
raise  the  undewiTen 
number  of  tons  1  foot 
high.* 

energy. 

em;, 

604 

55 

70 '9 
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45*3 

»   Vwi%.!l*»^\ 
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64*4 

711 
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1  * 
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52 

pork. 

44  1 

7ol 

69 

poric, 

a  bacon,  . 
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2200 
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10  0 

olvO 
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to  fish,  . 

78-0 

470 

43 

ny,  .... 

#4  U 

ooo 

51 

44 

910 

88 

1627 

148*5 

1  ribe. 

1591 

145*8 

•I-    .      .      .  . 

1665 

152 

Id,  .      .      .  . 

1598 

146 

.      .      .  . 

75' 

422 

88*5 

1,     .      .      .  . 

60 

220 

20 

je,    .      .      .  . 

88*5 

178 

16-2 

,  '  8077 

280*9 

rliite  oO,  • 

86'8 

244 

22*8 

tdk). 

47 

1400 

127 

ire  cheese,  . 

24 

1846 

168*5 

root, 

1657 

151-8 

87* 

266 

24*8 

'  . 

66*0 

1045 

96 

imed  milk. 

88*0 

213 

19*6 

Bucan, 

1418 

129*5 

7**2 

8000 

275 

W  bottled),  . 
(GmnneBs*  Stout),  . 

88*4 

828 

80  1 

88*4 

455 

41*5 

ible  of  this  kind  is  useful  in  showing  what  can  be  obtained  from  our 
mt  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  value  of  food  is  in  exact  relation 
possible  energy  which  it  can  furnish.  In  order  that  the  energy  shall  be 
3d,  the  food  must  not  oi^y  be  digested  and  taken  into  the  body  pro- 
pepared,  but  its  energy  must  be  developed  at  the  place  and  in  the 
rproper  for  nutrition.  The  mere  expression  of  potential  energy  cannot 
Btetic  value,  which  may  be  dependent  on  conditions  in  the  body 
wn  to  us.    For  example,  it  is  quite  certain,  from  observation,  that 


I  flnt  and  second  colomns  except  those  marked  **,  which  are  calculated  from  the 
L  are  taken  from  Dr  Frankland's  paper  in  the  Philos.  Mag.,  Sept.  1866,  p.  196.  The 
nran  in  calculated  from  the  aeoona,  by  multiplying  by  28*85  (the  number  of  grammes 
IBM  avoirdupois),  and  then  by  *003^  to  bring  metre-kilo-grammes  into  foot-tons, 
\lj  by  0*091.   The  substances  are  not  dried,  but  m  their  natural  state. 

onaeof  dry  albuminate  yields.  .   174    foot-tons  of  potential  eneigy. 

„    fat,  878 

„    stutih,  185 

„    cane-sugar,  129 

,        ,,    lactm  or  gincose,    .  .122 
lafaiof  carbon  (converted  into  CO,),  .  0*701 

„      hydrogen  (water),       ....  8*000 

„      sulphur  (SOA  0*205 

1^      l^iosphoms  (Pt05)»     ....  0*510 
„      caibon  (forming  urea), ....  0*198 
I  crust  of  bread  is  very  nearly  double  the  amount. 
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gelatine  cannot  fully  take  the  place  of  albumen,  though  its  potential  energy  if 
little  inferior,*  and  it  is  easily  oxidised  in  the  body.  But  owing  to  some  ci^ 
cumstances,  yet  unknown,  gelatine  is  chiefly  destroyed  in  the  blood  (1)  and 
gland  ceUs,  and  its  energy,  therefore,  has  a  different  direction  from  that  of 
albumen.  So  also  of  the  potential  energy,  ^it  is  quite  possible  that  all  is  not 
usefully  employed.  The  tables  of  energy  give  broad  indications,  and  can  be 
used  in  a  general  statement  of  the  value  of  a  diet ;  but  at  present  they  do  not 
throw  light  on  the  intricacies  of  nutrition. 

Sub-Section  UL — On  the  Relativb  Valtje  op  Food  op  the  same  Class. 

The  chemical  composition  of  animal  and  vegetable  albuminates  is  veij 
similar,  and  they  manifestly  serve  equal  purposes  in  the  body.  The  meat- 
eater,  and  the  man  who  lives  on  com,  or  peas  and  rice,  are  equally  well 
nourished.  But  it  has  been  supposed  that  either  the  kind  or  the  rapidity  of 
nutrition  is  different^  and  that  the  man  who  feeds  on  meat,  or  the  camivoroiis 
animal,  will  be  more  active,  and  more  able  to  exert  a  sudden  violent  effort^ 
than  the  vegetarian,  or  the  herbivorous  animal,  whose  food  has  an  equal  po- 
tential energy,  but  which  is  supposed  to  be  less  easily  evolved.  The  evidence 
in  favour  of  this  view  seems  to  me  very  imperfect.  The  rapid  movements  of 
the  camivora  have  been  contrasted  with  the  slow,  dull  action  of  domestic 
cattle ;  but,  not  to  speak  of  the  horse,  whoever  has  seen  the  lightning  move- 
ments of  the  wild  antelope  or  cow,  or  even  of  the  wild  pig,  who  is  herbivorous 
in  many  cases,  can  doubt  that  vegetable  feeders  can  exert  a  movement  even 
more  rapid  and  more  enduring  than  the  tiger  or  the  wolf  1  And  the  evidence 
in  men  is  the  same :  In  India,  the  ill-fed  people,  on  rice  and  a  little  millet  or 
pea,  may  indeed  show  less  power ;  but  take  the  well-fed  corn-eater,  or  even 
the  well-fed  rice  and  peareater,  and  he  will  show,  when  in  trainings 
no  inferiority  to  the  meat-eaters.  An  argument  has  been  drawn  from  the 
complicated  alimentary  canal  of  the  herbivora,  but  probably  this  is  chiefly  in- 
tended to  digest  the  cellulose,  and  the  digestion  and  absorption  of 
albuminates  may  be  as  rapid  as  in  other  animals. 

It  appears  from  Dr  Beaumont's  experiments  that  animal  food  is  digested 
sooner  than  farinaceous,  and  possibly  meat  might  therefore  replace  mm 
quickly  the  wasted  nitrogenous  tissue  than  bread  or  peas ;  and  it  may  be  true, 
as  asserted,  that  the  change  of  tissue  is  more  quick  in  meatH^atera,  who 
require,  therefore,  more  frequent  supplies  of  f dod.  Even  this,  however,  seems' 
to  me  not  yet  thoroughly  proved. 

It  has  been  also  supposed  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  nutrition  of  even 
such  nearly-allied  substances  as  wheat  and  barley,  but  the  evidence  is  impe^ 
feet,  and  is  perhaps  dependent  on  differences  in  ease  of  digestion. 

With  respect  to  the  fats,  their  differences  of  nutrition  are  probably 
dependent  entirely  on  facility  of  digestion  and  absorption.  The  anunal  fate 
appear  easier  of  absorption  than  the  vegetable.  Berth^f  found  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fat  in  his  ordinary  diet,  he  could  absorb  30  grammes,  or  1059 
ounces  of  cod-liver  oil,  butter,  or  other  animal  oil ;  in  some  instances  1| 
ounces  were  absorbed.  Of  vegetable  oils  only  20  grammes,  or  0*7  ounces^ 
were  absorbed.  When,  in  experiments  with  cod-liver  oil,  40  grammes  were 
taken,  31*5  were  absorbed,  8*5  passed  by  the  bowels ;  when  60  grammes  were 


*  One  gramme  of  diy  iaioglass  will  develop  4520  heat-units  when  bomt  in  oxygen ;  one 
gramme  of  dry  boiled  ham,  4348 ;  one  gramme  of  dry  beef,  5313  heat-units.  (Frankland,  op, 
cit.  p.  196.)  The  potential  eneigy  of  iaingUsa  is  more  than  that  of  ham^  bat  its  natrittve 

power  is  far  inferior. 

.  /  Ludwig'a  Pbya,  band  ii.  p.  6C8. 
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aken,  48  weie  absorbed  and  12  passed.  But  when  he  took  60  grammes 
laily,  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  faeces  gradually  increased,  until  50  grammea 
daily  passed  off  in  that  way.  In  the  dog,  however,  Bischoff  and  Voit  found 
that  250  and  300  grammes  (8*8  and  10*5  ounces)  of  butter  were  easily 
ibsorbed.  During  the  digestion  of  the  fats  they  are,  probably,  in  part 
decomposed ;  and  the  fatty  acids,  like  the  acids  derived  from  the  starch,  must^ 
to  a  certain  extent,  antagonise  the  introduction  of  alkali  in  the  food. 

The  various  carbo-hydrates  are  generally  supposed  to  be  of  ec^ual  value. 
Starch  requires  a  little  more  preparation  by  the  digestive  iiuids  than  grape 
iogar,  into  which  it  appears  first  to  pass ;  but  the  change  is  so  rapid  that  it 
an  hardly  be  made  a  point  of  difference  between  them.  It  is  observable, 
bowever,  that  even  when  sugar  is  very  cheap  and  accessible,  it  is  not  used  to 
mtirely  replace  starch ;  but  this,  perhaps,  may  be  a  matter  of  taste. 

Sub-Sbction  rV. — ^Thb  Digbstibility  of  Food. 

In  order  that  food  shall  be  digested  and  absorbed,  two  conditions  are 
neoessary ;  the  food  must  be  in  a  fit  state  to  be  digested,  and  it  must  meet  in 
tbe  alimentary  canal  with  the  chemical  and  physical  conditions  which 
aui  digest  and  absorb  it. 

Fitness  for  digestibility  depends  partly  on  the  original  nature  of  the  sub- 
itance,  as  to  hardne^  and  cohesion,  or  chemical  nature,  and  partly  on  the 
tnanner  in  which  it  can  be  altered  by  cooking.  Tables  of  degree  of  digesti- 
bility have  been  formed  by  several  writers,  and  especially  by  Dr  Beaumont, 
by  direct  experiment  on  Alexis  St  Martin ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  are  merely  approximative,  as  it  is  so  difficult  to  keep  the  conditions  of 
cooking  equal.* 

Eice,  tripe,  whipped  eggs,  sago,  tapioca,  barley,  boiled  milk,  raw  eggs,  lamb, 
pmnips,  roasted  and  baked  potatoes,  and  fricasseed  chicken,  are  tbe  most 
earily  digested  substances  in  the  order  here  given, — the  rice  disappearing  from 
the  stomach  in  one  hour,  and  the  fricasseed  chicken  in  2f  hours.  Beef,  pork, 
mutton,  oysters,  butter,  bread,  veal,  boiled  and  roasted  fowls,  are  rather  less 
digestible, — ^roast  beef  disappearing  from  the  stomach  in  three  hours,  and  roast 
fowl  in  four  hours.    Salt  beef  and  pork  disappeared  in  4^  hours.! 

As  a  rule,  Beaumont  found  animal  food  digested  sooner  than  farinaceous, 
md  in  proportion  to  its  minuteness  of  division  and  tenderness  of  fibre. 

The  admixture  of  the  different  classes  of  food  aids  digestibility  ;  thus  fat 
tiken  with  meat  aids  the  digestion  of  the  meat ;  some  of  the  accessory  foods 
probably  increase  the  outpour  of  saliva,  gastric  or  enteric  juice,  &c. 

The  degree  of  fineness  and  division  of  food ;  the  amount  of  solidity  and  of 
trikiiation  which  should  be  left  to  the  teeth,  in  onler  that  the  fluids  of  the 
month  and  salivary  glands  may  flow  out  in  due  proportion ;  the  bidk  of  the 
food  which  should  be  taken  at  once,  are  points  seemingly  slight,  but  of  real 
importance.  There  is  another  matter  which  appears  to  affect  digestibility, 
m,  variety  of  food. 

According  to  the  best  writers  on  diet^  it  is  not  enough  to  give  the  proxi- 
mite  dietetic  substances  in  proper  amount.  Variety  must  be  introduced  into 
the  foodf  and  different  substances  of  the  same  class  must  be  alternately 
employed.    It  may  appear  singular  that  this  should  be  necessary;  and 


*  Tile  prepftTAtioii  of  fbod  by  cooking  is  so  important  a  matter,  that  the  art  of  cookery  ought 
Ml  to  1»  eomidered  aa  merely  tbe  domain  of  tbe  gourmand.  Health  is  greatly  influenced  by 
1^  ttd  it  ii  raallv  a  ■abject  to  be  practically  studied  by  chemists  and  physiologists. 

t  Aa  •rtoikien  taUels  glTen  in  Cox's  excellent  edition  of  Combe's  Pbyaiolo^  of  Difmtiou 
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certainly  many  men,  and  most  animals,  have  perfect  health  on  a  very  uni- 
form diet  Yet)  there  appears  no  doubt  of  the  good  eifect  of  variety,  and  its 
action  is  probably  on  primary  digestion.  Sameness  cloys ;  and  with  variety, 
more  food  is  taken,  and  a  larger  amount  of  nutriment  is  introduced.  It  is 
impossible,  with  rations,  to  introduce  any  great  variety  of  food;  but  the 
same  object  appears  to  be  secured  by  having  a  variety  of  cooking.  In  the 
case  of  children,  especially,  a  great  improvement  in  health  takes  place  when 
variety  of  cooking  is  introduced;  and  by  this  plan  (among  others),  Dr 
Balfour  succeeded  in  marvellously  improving  the  health  of  the  boys  in  the 
Duke  of  York's  School 

The  internal  conditions  of  abundance  and  proper  composition  of  the 
alimentary  fluids,  and  the  action  of  the  muscular  fibres  in  moving  the  food, 
so  that  it  shall  he  submitted  to  them,  depend  on  the  perfection  of  the  nervous 
currents,  the  vigour  of  circulation,  and  the  composition  of  the  blood.  Many 
of  the  digestive  diseases  the  physician  has  to  treat  depend  on  alterations  in 
these  conditions,  so  that  the  food  is  only  imperfectly  digested.  Recent  ex- 
periments, by  Plosz,  Maly,  and  Gyergyai,  seem  to  show  the  value  of  converting 
the  albuminates  into  peptones  by  artificial  digestion,  so  as  to  aid  the  diges- 
tion of  the  sick.* 

SECTION  KL 

DISEASES  CONNECTED  WITH  FOOD. 

So  great  is  the  influence  of  food  on  health,  that  some  writers  have 
reduced  hygiene  almost  to  a  branch  of  dietetics.  Happiness,  as  well  as 
health,  is  considered  to  be  insured  or  imperilled  by  a  fjood  or  improper  diet, 
and  high  moral  considerations  are  supposed  to  be  involved  in  &e  due  per- 
formance of  digestion.  If  there  is  some  exaggeration  in  this,  there  is  much 
truth ;  and  doubtless,  of  all  the  agencies  which  affect  nutrition,  this  is  the 
most  important. 

The  diseases  connected  with  food  form,  probably,  the  most  numerous 
order  which  proceeds  from  a  single  class  of  causes ;  and  so  important  aie 
they,  that  a  review  of  them  is  equivalent  to  a  discussion  on  diseases  of 
nutrition  generally. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  do  more  here  than  outline  so  large  a  topic 
Diseases  may  be  produced  by  alterations  (excess  or  deficiency)  in  quantity ; 
by  imperfect  conditions  of  digestibility,  and  by  special  characters  of  quality. 

Sub-Section  L — ^Altbrations  in  Quantity. 

1.  Excess  of  Foffd. — In  some  cases,  food  is  taken  in  such  excess,  that  it  is 
not  al)sorbed ;  it  then  undergoes  chemical  changes  in  the  alimontary  canal, 
and  at  last  putrefies ;  quantities  of  gas  (carbonic  acid,  and  carburetted  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen)  are  formed.  As  much  as  30  9>  of  a  half-putrid  mass 
have  been  got  rid  of  by  purgatives,  f  Dyspepsia,  constipation,  and  irrita- 
tion, causing  diarrhoea,  which  does  not  always  empty  the  bowels,  are  pro- 
duced. Sometimes  some  of  the  putrid  substances  are  absorbed,  as  there  are 
signs  of  evident  poisoning  of  the  blood,  a  febrile  condition,  torpor  and  heavi- 


*  Ueber  Peptone,  Arcbiv  fdr  die  Ges.  Phys.  band  ix.  p.  323. 

t  A  good  case  of  this  kind  is  recorded  by  Routb  (Feecal  Fermentation,  p.  19).  Some  conTicU 
in  Australia  received  from  7^  to  7^  lb  of  food  daily.  Obstinate  constipation,  dyspepsia, 
diarrhcea,  skin  diseases,  and  ophthalmia  were  produced.  Purgatives  brought  away  large  quau- 
titles  of  balf-putrid  masses. 
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nesSy  ffletor  of  the  breath,  and  sometimes  possibly  even  jaundice.  It  was,  no 
doubt^  cases  of  this  kind  which  led  to  the  routine  practice  of  giving  purga-' 
tives  ;  and  as  this  condition,  in  a  moderate  degree,  is  not  uncommon,  the  use 
of  purgatives  will  probably  never  be  discontinued. 

The  excess  of  food  may  be  absorbed.  The  amount  of  absorption  of  the 
difierent  alimentary  principles  is  not  precisely  known.  Dogs  can  digest  an 
immense  quantity  of  meat,  and  especially  if  they  are  fed  often;  and  not 
simply  largely,  once  or  twice  arday.  In  men,  also,  much  meat  and  albumin- 
OQS  matter  can  be  digested,*  though  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  in  large 
mea^eaters,  to  find  much  muscular  fibre  in  the  faeces.  Still,  enough  can  be 
taken,  not  merely  to  give  a  large  excess  of  nitrogen,  but  even  to  supply 
carbon  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  wants  of  the  system. 

There  is  certainly  a  limit  to  the  digestion  of  starch  (though  sugar,  how- 
ever, is  absorbed  in  large  amount),  as  after  ^a  very  large  meal  much  starch 
passes  unaltered.  This  is  also  the  case  with  fat ;  and  d  large  quantities  are 
given,  much  passes  by  the  bowels.  But  in  all  cases,  habit  probably  much 
affects  the  degree  of  digestive  power;  and  the  continueil  use  of  certain 
aiticles  of  diet  leads  to  an  increased  formation  of  the  fluids  which  digest 
them. 

When  excess  of  albuminates  continually  passes  into  the  system,  congestions 
and  enlargements  of  the  liver,  and  probably  other  organs,  and  a  general  state 
of  plethora,  are  produced.  If  exercise  is  not  taken  at  the  same  time,  there  is 
a  disproportion  between  the  absorbed  oxygen  and  the  al)sorbcd  albuminates, 
which  must  lead  to  imperfect  oxidation,  and  therefore  to  retention  in  the 
body  of  some  substances,  or  to  irritation  of  the  eliminating  organs  by  the 
passage  through  them  of  products  less  highly  elaborated  than  those  they  are 
adapted  to  remove. 

Although  not  completely  proved,  it  is  highly  probable  that  gouty  affec- 
tions arise  partly  in  this  way,  partly  probably  from  the  use  of  liquids  which 
delay  metamorphosis,  and  therefore  lead  to  the  same  result  as  increased 
ingestion,  and  in  some  degree  also  from  the  use  of  indigestible  articles  of  food. 

Very  often  large  meat-eaters  are  not  gouty,  and  do  not  appear  in  any  way 
over-fed.  In  this  case  either  a  great  amount  of  exercise  ia  taken,  or,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  these  persons,  the  meat  is  not  absorbed,  owing  frequently 
to  imperfect  mastication. 

A  great  excess  of  albuminates,  withput  other  food,  produces,  in  a  short 
time  (five  days — Hammond)  marked  febrile  symptoms,  malaise,  and 
diarrhoea  ;  and  if  persevered  in,  albumen  appears  in  the  urine.  Kanke  has 
attributed  the  depression  especially  to  the  effect  of  the  salts  of  the  meat. 

Excess  of  starches  and  of  fats  delays  the  metamorphosis  of  the  nitrogenous 
tissaes  and  produces  excess  of  fat.  Sometimes  acidity  and  flatulence  arc 
eaosed  by  the  use  of  much  starch.  It  la  not  understoo<i  if  i)rofounder  diseases 
follow  the  excessive  use  of  starches  unless  decided  corpulence  is  produced, 
▼ben  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  and  of  many  voluntary  muscles  lessen 
in  size,  and  the  consequences  of  enfeebled  heart's  action  are  produced. 
Wben  an  excessive  quantity  of  starch  is  used  to  replace  albuminates,  in 
physiological  ex])eriments,  the  condition  becomes  of  course  a  complex  one. 

If  an  excess  of  starch  be  taken  under  any  circumstances,  much  passes  into 
the  faaces,  and  the  urine  often  becomes  saccharine. 

There  may  be  also  excess  of  food  in  a  given  time ;  that  is,  meals  too  fre- 
qneatly  repeated,  though  the  absolute  quantity  in  twenty-four  hours  may  not 
be  too  great. 


*  Jonea'i  aad  flipedaOj  Hammond's  experiments.  Experimental  Reseaichea,  1^7 ,  ^.  ^ 
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2.  Deficiency  of  Food, — ^The  long  catalogue  of  effects  produced  by  famine 
ifl  but  too  well  known,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  here.  But  the 
efiects  produced  by  deficiency  in  any  one  of  the  four  great  classes  of  aliments, 
the  other  classes,  being  in  normal  amount^  have  not  yet  been  perfectly 
studied. 

The  complete  deprivation  of  albuminates,  without  lessening  of  the  other 
classes,  produces  marked  effects  only  after  some  days.  In  a  strong  man  kept 
only  on  fat  and  starch,  I  found  full  vigour  preserved  for  five  days ;  in  a  man 
in  whom  I  reduced  the  amount  of  nitrogen  one-half,  full  vigour  was  retained 
for  seven  days.  K  the  abstention  be  prolonged,  however,  there  is  eventually 
great  loss  of  muscular  strength,  often  mental  debility,  some  feverish  and 
dyspeptic  symptoms.  Then  follow  anasmia  and  great  prostration.  The 
elimination  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  urea  greatly  lessens,  though  it  never 
ceases,  while  the  uric  acid  diminishes  in  a  less  degree.  If  starch  be  largely 
supplied,  the  weight  of  the  body  does  not  lessen  for  seven  or  eight  days 
(Hammond). 

If  the  deprivation  of  albuminates  be  lees  complete  (70  to  100  grains  of 
nitrogen  being  given  daily),  the  body  gradually  lessens  in  activity,  and  passes 
into  more  or  less  of  an  adynamic  condition,  which  predisposes  to  the  attacks 
of  all  the  specific  diseases  (especially  of  malarious  affections  and  typhus),  and 
of  pneumonia,  and  modifies  the  course  of  some  of  these  diseases,  as,  for  in- 
stance, of  tj-phoid,  which  runs  its  course  with  less  elevation  of  temperature 
than  usual,  and  with  less  or  with  no  excess  of  ureal  excretion. 

The  deprivation  of  starches  can  be  borne  for  a  long  time  if  fat  be  given, 
but  if  both  fat  and  starch  are  excluded,  though  albuminates  be  supplied,  ill- 
ness is  produced  in  a  few  days.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  explain  this :  as  albumen 
contains  53*5  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  15 '5  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  to  supply 
3500  grains  of  carbon  no  less  than  1014  grains  of  nitrogen  must  be  intro- 
duced, a  quantity  three  times  as  great  as  the  system  can  easily  assimilate, 
unless  enormous  exertion  be  taken,  and  then  the  quantity  of  carbon  becomes 
insufficient. 

Men  can  be  fed  on  meat  for  a  long  time,  as  a  good  deal  of  fat  is  then 
introduced,  and  if  the  meat  be  fresh  (and  rawl),  scurvy  is  not  readily 
induced. 

The  deprivation  of  fat  does  not  appear  to  be  well  borne,  even  if  starches 
be  given;  but  the  exact  effects  are  not,  I  believe,  known.  The  great 
remedial  effects  produced  by  giving  fat  in  many  of  the  diseases  of  obscure 
malnutrition,  prove  that  the  partial  deprivation  of  fat  is  both  more  common 
and  more  serious  than  is  supposed.*  The  deprivation  of  the  salts  is  also 
evidently  attended  with  marked  results  which  are  worthy  of  more  attention 
than  they  have  yet  received. 

Bad  effects  are  also  produced  if  the  intervals  between  meals  are  too  long ; 
this  is  a  matter  in  which  there  is  great  individual  difference,  and  need  not  be 
further  referred  to. 

Sub-Section  IL — Conditions  of  Digestibilitt  and  Assimilation. 

A  great  number  of  diseases  are  produced,  not  by  alterations  in  quantity 
or  by  imperfections  in  quality  of  the  raw  food,  but  by  conditions  of  indigesti- 
bility,  either  dependent  on  physical  or  chemical  conditions  of  the  food  itself, 
or  of  the  digestive  fluids.    To  some  persons  certain  foods  are  indigestible  at 


*  In  all  the  diets  ordered  for  soldiers,  priaoners,  &c.,  the  fat  is  f^tly  deficient  in  every 
coantTY. 
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all  times,  or  at  particular  times.  Indigestibility  leads  to  retention,  and  then 
to  the  results  of  retention,  viz.,  chemical  changes  and  putrefaction  going  on 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels  under  the  influence  of  warmth,  moisture,  and  air. 
Then  irritation  is  produced,  and  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  or  dysentery,  are 
caused. 

Indigestibility  extends,  however,  farther  than  this.  There  is  some  reason 
for  thinlring  that  the  albuminates  sometimes  pass  into  the  circulation  less 
properly  prepared  than  usual  to  undergo  the  action  of  the  liver,  and  that  they 
theiefore  produce  irritation  of  that  organ,  and  passing  into  the  blood  in  some 
onassimilable  state,  produce  irritation  of  the  skin  or  kidneys.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  albumen  appears  in  the  urine,  as  if  it  had  circulated  like  a  foreign 
body  in  the  blood.  Such  conditions  are  usually  allied  to  some  evident  error 
in  primary  digestion,  but  occasionally  are  not  obviously  accompanied  by  any 
gastric  disorder.  Whether  there  is  any  similar  imperfection  in  the  digestion 
of  starch  or  fat  is  not  at  present  known. 

Sub-Section  IIL — Conditions  op  Quality. 

Altered  quality  of  what  is  otherwise  good  food  produces  a  great  number 
of  diseases.  Most  of  these  are  referred  to  under  the  headings  of  the  different 
articles  of  food,  and  the  subject  ia  merely  introduced  here  to  complete  the 
general  sketch  of  the  production  of  disease  from  food. 

In  inquiring,  then,  into  the  effect  of  food,  the  following  appears  to  be  the 
best  order  of  procedure : — 

1.  Is  the  food  excessive  or  deficient  in  quantity  as  a  whole  or  in  any  of 

the  primary  classes  of  aliments  1 

2.  Are  the  different  articles  digestible  and  assimilable,  or,  from  some 

cause  inherent  in  the  food  or  proper  to  the  individual,  is  there 
difficulty  in  primary  digestion  or  want  of  proper  assimilation  ? 

3.  Is  the  quality  of  the  food  altered  either  before  or  after  cooking  1 
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2.  D^ciency  of  Food, — The  long  catalogue  of  effects  produced  by  femine' 
is  but  too  woU  known,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  here.  But  tbe 
efiects  produced  by  deficiency  in  any  one  of  the  four  great  classes  of  aliments, 
the  other  classes,  being  in  normal  amount^  have  not  yet  been  perfectly 
studied 

The  complete  deprivation  of  albuminates,  without  lessening  of  the  other 
classes,  produces  marked  effects  only  after  some  days.  In  a  strong  man  kept 
only  on  fat  and  starch,  I  found  full  vigour  preserved  for  five  days ;  in  a  num 
in  whom  I  reduced  the  amount  of  nitrogen  one-half,  full  vigour  was  retamed 
for  seven  days.  If  the  abstention  be  prolonged,  however,  there  is  eventually 
great  loss  of  muscular  strength,  often  mental  debility,  some  feverish  and 
dyspeptic  symptoms.  Then  follow  ansemia  and  great  prostration.  The 
elimination  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  urea  greatly  lessens,  though  it  never 
ceases,  while  the  iiric  acid  diminishes  in  a  less  degree.  If  starch  be  largely 
supplied,  the  weight  of  the  body  does  not  lessen  for  seven  or  eight  days 
(Hammond). 

If  the  deprivation  of  albuminates  be  less  complete  (70  to  100  grains  of 
nitrogen  being  given  daily),  the  body  gradually  lessens  in  activity,  and  passes 
into  more  or  less  of  an  adynamic  condition,  which  predisposes  to  the  attacks 
of  all  the  specific  diseases  (especially  of  malarious  affections  and  typhus),  and 
of  pneumonia,  and  modifies  the  course  of  some  of  these  diseases,  as,  for  in- 
stance, of  typhoid,  which  runs  its  course  with  less  elevation  of  temperatoie 
than  usual,  and  with  less  or  with  no  excess  of  ureal  excretion. 

The  deprivation  of  starches  can  be  borne  for  a  long  time  if  fat  be  given, 
but  if  both  fat  and  starch  are  excluded,  though  albuminates  be  supplied,  ill- 
ness is  produced  in  a  few  days.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  explain  this  :  as  albumen 
contains  53*5  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  15*5  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  to  supply 
3500  grains  of  carbon  no  less  than  1014  grains  of  nitrogen  must  be  intro- 
duced, a  quantity  three  times  as  great  as  the  system  can  easily  assimilate, 
unless  enormous  exertion  be  taken,  and  then  the  quantity  of  carbon  becomes 
insufficient 

Men  can  be  fed  on  meat  for  a  long  time,  as  a  good  deal  of  fat  is  then 
introduced,  and  if  the  meat  be  fresh  (and  raw?),  scurvy  is  not  readily 
induced. 

The  deprivation  of  fat  does  not  appear  to  be  well  borne,  even  if  starchec 
be  given;  but  the  exact  effects  are  not,  I  believe,  known.  The  great 
remedial  effects  produced  by  giviug  fat  in  many  of  the  diseases  of  obscure 
malnutrition,  prove  that  the  partial  deprivation  of  fat  is  both  more  common 
and  more  serious  than  is  supposed.*  The  deprivation  of  the  salts  is  also 
evidently  attended  with  marked  results  which  are  worthy  of  more  attention 
than  they  have  yet  received. 

Bad  effects  are  also  produced  if  the  intervals  between  meals  are  too  long; 
this  is  a  matter  in  which  there  is  great  individual  difference,  and  need  not  be 
further  referred  to. 

Sub-Section  IL — Conditions  of  Digestibiutt  and  Assimilation. 

A  great  number  of  diseases  are  produced,  not  by  alterations  in  quantity 
or  by  imperfections  in  quality  of  the  raw  food,  but  by  conditions  of  indigesti 
bility,  either  dependent  on  physical  or  chemical  conditions  of  the  food  itself 
or  of  the  digestive  fluids.    To  some  persons  certain  foods  are  indigestible  al 


*  Id  all  tbe  diets  ordered  for  soldiera,  prifioners,  &c.,  the  fiat  is  greatly  deficient  in  erer; 
coantry. 
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all  times,  or  at  particular  times.  Indigostibility  leads  to  retention,  and  then 
to  the  resoltB  of  retention,  viz.,  chemical  changes  and  putrefaction  going  on 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels  under  the  influence  of  warmth,  moisture,  and  air. 
Then  irritation  is  produced,  and  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  or  dysentery,  are 
caused. 

Indigestibility  extends,  however,  farther  than  this.  There  is  some  reason 
for  thinking  that  the  albuminates  sometimes  pass  into  the  circulation  less 
properly  prepared  than  usual  to  undergo  the  action  of  the  liver,  and  that  they 
therefore  produce  irritation  of  that  organ,  and  passing  into  the  blood  in  some 
nnassimilable  state,  produce  irritation  of  the  skin  or  kidneys.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  albumen  appears  in  the  urine,  as  if  it  had  circulate  like  a  foreign 
body  in  the  blood.  Such  conditions  are  usually  allied  to  some  evident  error 
in  primary  digestion,  but  occasionally  are  not  obviously  accompanied  by  any 
gastric  disorder.  Whether  there  is  any  similar  imperfection  in  the  digestion 
of  starch  or  fat  is  not  at  present  known. 

Sub-Sbction  ill — Conditions  op  Quality. 

Altered  quality  of  what  is  otherwise  good  food  produces  a  great  number 
of  diseases.  Most  of  these  are  referred  to  under  the  headings  of  the  different 
aiticles  of  food,  and  the  subject  is  merely  introduced  here  to  complete  the 
general  sketch  of  the  production  of  disease  from  food. 

In  inquiring,  then,  into  the  effect  of  food,  the  following  appears  to  be  the 
best  order  of  procedure : — 

1.  Is  the  food  excessive  or  deficient  in  quantity  as  a  whole  or  in  any  of 

the  primary  classes  of  aliments  1 

2.  Are  the  different  articles  digestible  and  assimilable,  or,  from  some 

cause  inherent  in  the  food  or  proper  to  the  individual,  is  there 
difficulty  in  primary  digestion  or  want  of  proper  assimilation  ? 

3.  Is  the  quality  of  the  food  altered  either  before  or  after  cooking  1 


CHAPTER  YI. 


QUALITY,  CHOICE,  AND  COOKING  OF  FOOD,  AND  DISEASI 
ATTEIBUTABLE  TO  IMPROPER  QUALITY. 

SECTION  L 
MEAT. 

The  advantages  of  meat  as  a  diet  are — ^its  large  amount  of  nitrogenous 
stance,  the  union  of  this  with  much  fat,  the  presence  of  important  salts  ( 
chloride  of  potassium,  phosphate,  and  carbonate  of  potassium,  or  a  salt  f 
ing  carbonate  in  incineration),  and  iron.  It  is  also  easily  cooked,  and  is 
digestible ;  it  is  probably  more  easily  assimilated  than  any  vegetable, 
there  is  a  much  more  rapid  metamorphosis  of  tissue  in  carnivorous  animals 
in  vegetable  feeders.  Whether  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  meat  incr 
the  bodily  strength  or  the  mental  faculties  more  than  other  kinds  of  nit 
nous  food  is  uncertain.  The  great  disadvantage  of  meat  is  the  want  of  si 
The  composition  of  fresh  and  salt  meat  has  been  already  given  (pages 
and  196) ;  but  the  annexed  table  will  supply  further  details  : — 

Compodtions  of  Fresh  Beef,  (MolescJioU — Mean  of  all  the  Contineni 


Analyses,) 

Water,   73  4 

Soluble  albumen  and  haematin,    .       .       .       .  2*25 

Insoluble  albuminous  substances,  .       .       .       .  15*2 

Gelatinous  substances,   3*3 

Fat,*   2-87 

Extractive  matters,   1-38 

Kreatin,   0*068 

Ash,   1-6 


It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Stolzel  f  found  89  per  cent  of  carbonic 
in  100  of  ash,  which  indicates  probably  lactic  acid.  Are  the  antinscor 
properties  of  fresh  and  raw  (?)  meat  connected  with  this  acid  ai 
it  destroyed  by  cooking  1  More  than  one-third  of  the  ash  is  composed  of 
phoric  acid.    It  is  alkaline. 

Beef,  mutton,  and  pork  form  the  chief  meats  eaten  by  the  soldier. 

In  time  of  i)eace  he  only  receives  as  fresh  meat,  beef,  and  mutton,  and 
seldom  pork;  in  time  of  war  he  has  salt  beef  and  salt  pork.^    The  mi 


*  The  amouDt  of  fat  in  this  analysU  is  certainly  too  low. 
t  Liebig's  Annalen,  band  Izxvii.  p.  25(5. 

♦  Professor  Morgan  of  Dublin  proposes  the  following  plan  of  salting,  which  in  certaii 
might  be  usefully  employed  : — Immediately  after  death  he  opens  the  thorax,  inserts  a  pi] 
the  left  ventricle,  ana  connects  the  pipe,  by  an  india-rubber  tube,  with  a  tank  of  brine 
at  a  few  feet  elevation,  and  injects  tne  vessel.  After  the  blood  has  been  driven  out  tl 
tiie  right  nuricle,  the  exit  is  closed,  and  the  pressure  forces  the  brine  into  the  smallest : 
cations  of  the  vesaela.   The  process  la  ftnu&Ued  m\Aii  to  VN«ti\.^  xd^>\\«^  \  N.Vi<^T£k»il  \a  ih 
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Fupplieil  by  contractors,  or  is,  at  some  stations,  furnished  by  the  commissariat, 
who  have  their  own  slaughter-houses. 

The  medical  officer  may  he  called  on  to  see  the  animals  during  life,  or  to 
examine  the  meat. 

Sub-Srotion  L — Inbpbotion  of  Animals. 

Animals  should  be  inspected  twenty-four  hours  before  being  killed.*  In 
this  country  killing  is  done  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  before  the  meat 
is  issued ;  in  the  tropics  only  ten  or  twelve  hours  previously. 

Animals  should  be  well  grown,  well  nourished,  and  neither  too  young  nor 
too  old.  The  flesh  of  yoimg  animals  is  less  rich  in  salts,  fat^  and  syntonin, 
and  also  loses  much  weight  (40  to  70  per  cent)  in  cooking. 

Weight, — An  ox  should  weigh  not  less  than  600  tb,  and  will  range  from 
this  to  1200  lb.  The  French  rules  fix  the  minimum  at  250  kilogrammes 
( = 550  lb  av.)  The  mean  weight  in  France  is  350  kilogrammes  ( =  770  5)  av.) 
A  cow  may  weigh  a  few  pounds  less ;  a  good  fat  cow  will  weigh  from  700  to 
740  lb.  A  heifer  should  weigh  350  to  400  ft.  The  French  rules  fix  the 
mmimum  of  the  coVs  weight  at  160  kilogrammes  ( » 352  lb).  The  mean 
weight  of  cows  in  France  is  230  kilogrammes  ( =  506  fi>). 

There  are  several  methods  of  determining  the  weight ;  the  one  most  com- 
monly used  in  tliis  country  is  to  measure  the  length  of  the  trunk  from  just  in 
front  of  the  scapulae  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  the  girth  or  circumference  just  be- 
hind the  scapidflD ;  then  multiply  the  square  of  girth  by  0*08,  and  the  product 
by  the  length,  the  dimensions  in  cubic  feet  are  obtained  ;  each  cubic  foot  is  sup- 
posed to  weigh  42  fi>  avoirdupois.  The  formula  is  (C^  x  *08)  x  L  x  42.  An 
ox  or  cow  gives  about  60  per  cent  of  meat,  exclusive  of  the  head,  feet^  liver, 
lungs,  and  spleen,  &c\ 

A  full-grown  sheep  will  weigh  from  60  to  90  ft,  but  the  difference  in  dif- 
ferent breeds  is  very  great   It  also  yields  about  60  per  cent  of  available  food. 

A  full-grown  pig  weighs  from  100  to  180  ft  or  more,  and  yields  about  75 
to  80  per  cent  of  available  food. 

Age. — ^The  age  of  the  ox  and  cow  should  be  from  three  to  eight  years ;  I 
ihb  age  is  told  chiefly  by  the  teeth,  and  less  perfectly  by  the  horns,  llie 
tempoiaiy  teeth  are  in  piurt  through  at  birth,  and  all  the  incisors  are  through 
in  twenty  days ;  the  first,  second,  and  third  pairs  of  temporary  molars  are 
through  in  thirty  days  ;  the  teeth  are  grown  large  enough  to  toudi  each  other 
hj  the  sixth  month ;  t^y  gradually  wear  and  fall  in  eighteen  months ;  the 
fourth  permanent  molars  are  through  at  the  fourth  month ;  the  fifth  at  the 
fifteenth ;  the  sixth  at  two  years.  The  temporary  teeth  Ix^^  to  fall  at 
twenty-one  months,  and  are  entirely  replaced  by  the  thirty-ninth  to  the  forty- 
filth  month;  the  order, being — central  pair  of  incisors  gone  at  twenty-one 
months ;  second  pair  of  incisors  at  twenty-seven  months ;  first  and  second 
temponiiy  molars  at  thirty  months ;  third  temporary  molars  at  thirty  months 


vpi  dried,  if  necestfarv,  in  a  bot  lir  chainbor,  and  packed  in  charcoal.   The  iiyected  fluid  is  com- 

Eof  1  gallon  of  Wine  to  the  cwt,  4  to  }  lb  of  nitre,  2  tb  of  sugar,  a  little  spice,  salt,  and 
Df  phosphoric  acid,  whit  h  serves  more  completely  to  retain  the  albumen,  and  also  adds  a 
^^^^hoephoric  acid.  Thn  bi-ixie  can  be  used  hot.   This  is  an  excellent  plan,  but  the  meat  is 

*  Every  contract  shoidd  have  a  clause  giving  officers  the  power  of  inspection. 

t  The  aniiual  is  divided  mto  carcass  and  offal ;  the  former  includes  the  whole  of  the  skeleton 
(cziMpt  the  head  and  feet),  with  the  muscles,  membranes,  vessels,  and  fat,  and  the  kidneys  and 
kt  sanvMDdiqj  than.  Tne  offid  indndes  the  head,  feet,  skin,  and  all  internal  organs,  except 
tbskidneya. 

1  Dr  nrj  gives  four  years  for  the  highest  perfection  of  ox  beef,  on  the  authority  of  an 
''miihgnA  ju»d  Bxjmiienced  gnner/'  ^ 
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to  three  years ;  third  and  fourth  temporary  incisors  at  thirty-three  months  to 
three  years.  The  development  is  quite  complete  at  from  five  to  six  years.  At 
that  time  the  border  of  the  incisors  has  been  worn  away  a  little  below  the 
level  of  the  grinders.  At  six  years  the  first  grinders  are  beginning  to  wear, 
and  are  on  a  level  with  the  incisors.  At  eight  years  the  wear  of  the  first 
grinders  is  very  apparent  At  teu  or  eleven  years  the  used  surfaces  of  the  teeth 
begin  to  bear  a  square  mark  surrounded  with  a  white  line ;  and  this  is  pro- 
nounced on  all  the  teeth  by  the  twelfth  year ;  between  the  twelfth  and  four- 
teenth year  this  mark  takes  a  round  form 

The  rings  on  the  horns  are  less  useful  as  guides.  At  ten  or  twelve  months 
the  first  ring  appears ;  at  twenty  months  to  two  years  the  second ;  at  thirty 
to  thirty-six  months  the  third  ring ;  at  forty  to  forty-six  months  the  fourth 
ring ;  at  fifty-four  to  sixty  months  the  fifth  ring,  and  so  on.  But  at  the  fifth 
year,  the  three  first  rings  are  indistinguishable,  and  at  the  eighth  year  all  the 
rings.    Besides,  the  dealers  file  the  horns. 

In  the  sheep,  the  temporary  teeth  begin  to  appear  in  the  first  week,  and 
fiU  the  mouth  at  three  months;  they  are  gradu^y  worn  and  fall  about 
fifteen  or  eighteen  months.  The  fourth  permanent  grinders  appear  at  three 
months,  and  the  fifth  pair  at  twenty  to  twenty-seven  months.  A  common 
rule  is  "  two  broad  teeth  every  year.  "  The  wear  of  the  teeth  begins  to  he 
marked  about  six  years. 

The  age  of  the  pig  is  known  up  to  three  years  by  the  teeth ;  after  that  there 
is  no  certainty.  The  temporary  teeth  are  complete  in  throe  or  four  months; 
about  the  sixth  month,  the  premolars,  between  the  tusks  and  the  first  pair  of 
molars,  appear;  in  six  or  ten  months  the  tusks  and  posterior  incisors  are 
replaced ;  in  twelve  months  to  two  years  the  other  incisors ;  the  four  per- 
manent molars  appear  at  six  months ;  the  fifth  pair  at  ten  months ;  and  the 
sixth  and  last  molars  at  eighteen  months. 

Condition  and  Health. — There  ought  to  be  a  proper  amount  of  fat,  which 
is  best  felt  on  the  false  ribs  and  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischium,  and  the  line 
of  the  belly  from  the  sternum  to  the  pelvis ;  the  flesh  should  be  tolerably 
firm  and  elastic ;  the  skin  should  be  supple. 

As  showing  health,  we  should  look  to  'the  general  ease  of  movements,  the 
quick  bright  eye,  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  red,  moist,  and  healthy-looking ; 
the  tongue  not  hanging ;  the  respiration  regular,  easy ;  the  expired  air  without 
odour ;  the  circulation  tranquil ;  the  excreta  natural  in  appearance. 

When  sick,  the  coat  is  rough  or  standing  ;  the  nostrils  dry  or  covered  with 
foam ;  the  eyes  heavy ;  the  tongue  protruded ;  the  respiration  difficult ;  move- 
ments slow  and  difficult ;  there  may  be  diarrhoea ;  or  scanty  or  bloody  urine, 
&c.    In  the  cow  the  teats  are  hot. 

The  diseases  of  cattle  which  the  medical  officer  should  watch  for  are — 

1.  Epidemic  Pleuro-pneumonia  (or  lung  disease). — Not  easily  recognised 

at  first,  but  with  marked  lung  symptoms  after  a  few  day& 

2.  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease  (murrain,  aphtha,  or  eczema  epizootica). — 

At  once  recognised  by  the  examination  of  the  mouth,  feet,  and  teats. 

3.  Cattle  Plagite  (typhus  contagiosus.  Steppe  disease.  Rinderpest). — 

Eccognised  by  the  early  prostration  (hanging  of  head,  drooping  of 
ears),  shivering,  running  from  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  peculiar  con- 
dition of  tongue  and  lips,  cessation  of  rumination,  and  then  by 
aMominal  pain,  scouring,  &c 

4.  Anthrax  (msdignant  pustule,  carbuncular  fever). — If  boils  and  ca^ 

buncles  form,  they  are  at  once  recognised ;  if  there  is  erysipelas^  it 
is  called  black-quarter,  quarter-ill,  or  blackleg  (erysipelas  carbun- 
caiosum),  and  is  easily  seen. 
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5.  Simple  inflammatory  qffectums  of  the  lungs,  bronchitis,  and  simple 

pneumonia.    All  have  obvious  symptoms. 

6.  Dropsical  affecHofu  from  kidney  or  heart  disease. 

7.  Indigeidion^  often  combined  with  apoplectic  symptoms. 

A  great  number  of  other  diseases  attack  cattle,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enumerate.  All  the  above  are  tolerably  easily  recognised.  The  presence  of 
Tvnia  medioeanellata  cannot,  to  my  knowledge,  be  detected  before  death. 

The  diseases  of  sheep  are  simihur  to  those  of  cattle ;  they  suffer  also  in 
certain  cases  from  splenic  apoplexy  or  "braxy,"  which  is  considered  by 
Professor  Gamgee  to  be  a  kind  of  anthrax,  and  is  said  to  kill  50  per  cent,  of 
ill  young  sheep  that  die  in  Scotland ;  the  animals  have  a  peculiar  look, 
itaggering  gait^  blood-shot  eyes,  rapid  breathing,  full  and  froquent  pulse, 
•canty  secretions,  and  great  heat  of  the  body."* 

The  smaUpox  in  sheep  (variola  ovina,  clavelee  of  the  French),  is  easily 
known  by  the  flea-bitten  appearance  of  the  skin  in  the  early  stage,  and  by  the 
apid  appearance  of  nodules  or  papula)  and  vesicles. 

The  sheep  is  also  subject  to  black-quarter  (Erysipelas  carbunculosum) ;  one 
limb  is  affected ;  and  the  limp  of  the  animal,  the  fever,  and  the  rapid  swell- 
ing of  the  limb,  are  sufficient  diagnostic  marks. 

The  sheep,  of  course,  may  suffer  from  acute  lung  affection,  scouring,  red 
water  (hiematuria),  and  many  other  diseases.  Of  the  chronic  lung  affections, 
one  of  the  most  important  is  the  so-called  "  phthisis,"  wliich  is  produced  by 
the  ova  of  the  Strongylus  Jilaria,  This  entozoon  has  not,  I  believe,  been  yet 
found  in  the  muscles,  and  the  meat  is  said  to  be  good.  The  rot  in  sheep 
(fluke  disease)  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  Distoma  hepatieum  in  large 
nombers  in  the  liver,  and  sometimes  by  other  parasites.  The  principal 
sjmptoms  are  dulness,  sluggishness,  followed  by  rapid  wasting  and  pallor  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  diarrhoea,  yellowness  of  the  eyes,  falling  of  the  hair, 
and  dropsical  swellings.  The  animal  is  supposed  to  take  in  the  Cercaria 
(the  embryotic  stage  of  the  distoma)  from  the  herbage.  The  so-called  "  gid," 
"sturdy,"  or  "tumsick,"  is  caused  by  the  development  of  the  Casnurua  cere- 
bralis  in  the  brain. 

The  pig  is  also  attacked  by  anthrax  in  different  forms,  by  typhoid,  and 
hy  hog  cholera.!  The  swelling  in  the  first  case  and  the  scouring,  fever,  and 
prottmtion  in  the  second,  are  sufficient  diagnostic  marka  In  1864,  a  severe 
ferer  of  this  kind,  with  or  without  scouring,  prevailed  among  the  pigs  in 
London. 

The  8(Halled  measle  of  the  pig  is  caused  by  the  presence  in  the  muscle  of 
the  Cydieercus  cellulosaB.  It  is  detected  in  the  following  way : — The 
"measle  trier  "  throws  the  pig  on  its  back,  draws  out  and  wipes  the  tongue, 
and  kwks  and  feels  for  the  sublingual  vescicles  containing  the  Cysticerci. 
Sometimes  a  bit  is  cut  out  of  the  muscle  under  the  tongue,  and  the  Cysticerci 
an  microecopically  examined.  A  small  harpoon  can  l)e  used  for  this  purpose, 
tnd  gives  little  pain.  Sometimes  the  Cysticercus  can  be  seen  on  the  con- 
joDctm^  or  on  the  folds  of  the  anus.  When  the  disease  is  far  advanced,  the 
nimal  is  doll,  the  eyes  heavy,  appetite  bad.  These  symptoms  arc,  however, 
not  peculiar ;  there  is  said  to  be  sometimes  tenderness  in  the  groin  (Greve), 


*  mth  BMMNrt  of  the  Medicftl  OiBeer  to  the  Privy  Ck>uiicil,  p.  222. 

t  DrCbbbold  (Monthly  MieroMoplad  Joamal,  Nov.  1871)  has  lately  pointed  out  that  the 
Vjl  ii  rifrftftd,  boih.in  America  and  Avstimlia,  with  a  large  parasite  (the  Stephanurus  dentatuM), 
Tfii  TOm  ie  Ibmid  chiefly  thonrii  not  aolely  in  the  fat,  and  ia  at  first  frw  and  then  encysted  ; 
At  Cfit  is  large,  and  may  be  1 J  indi  ta  length  and  }  inch  in  diameter.  The  f nil  grown  worm 
■V  b  as  mnch  as  U  ineh  ta  lenath.  Three  to  six  eggs  are  foand  in  the  cyst,  and  the  youiiK 
*om  Bignte.  Daniv  their  m^gistSon,  Jt  has  been  eormised  that  they  ca\iM  Xii^''  \ivj^ 
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but)  according  to  Delpeeb,  this  is  very  imcertain ;  a  better  sign  is  a  certaii 
amount  of  swelling  of  the  shoulder,  which  causes  a  sort  of  constriction  of  thi 
neck,  and  somewhat  impedes  the  movements  of  the  animals  (Delpech).  Hu 
presence  of  the  Trichina  spiralis  is  indetectable  before  death,  unless  found  ii 
the  muscles  under  the  tongue. 

Sub-Sbction  IL — IirsPBOTioN  OP  DsAD  Meat.* 
1.  Fresh  Meat. 

Meat  should  be  inspected,  in  temperate  climates,  twenty-four  hours  afhn 
being  killed ;  in^the  tropics,  earlier. 

The  following  points  must  be  attended  to  i — 

(a)  Quantity  of  Bone, — In  lean  animals,  the  bone  is  'relatively  in  too  greal 
proportion ;  taiing  the  whole  meat,  20  per  cent,  should  be  allowed. 

(6)  Quantity  and  Character  of  the  Fat, — It  should  be  sufficient,  yet  no! 
excessive,  else  the  relative  proportion  of  albuminous  food  is  too  low;  il 
should  be  firm,  healthy  looking,  not  like  jelly,  or  too  yellow;  withoul 
lisemorrhage  at  any  point.  The  kind  of  feeding  has  an  effect  on  the  colour  ol 
the  fat ;  some  oii-cakes  give  a  marked  yellow  colour. 

Professor  Gamgee  states  that  pigs  fed  on  flesh  have  a  peculiarly  sof 
diffluent  fat,  and  emit  a  strong  odour  from  their  bodies.  The  same  authorit) 
tells  us  that  the  butchers  will  rub  melted  fat  over  the  carcass  of  thin  m 
diseased  animals,  to  give  the  glossy  look  of  healths 

(c)  Condition  of  the  Flesh — The  muscles  should  be  firm,  and  yet  elastic 
not  tough ;  the  pale  moist  muscle  marks  the  young  animal,  the  dark-coloura 
the  old  one;  the  muscular  fasciculi  are  larger  and  coarser  in  bulls  thai 
oxen.  A  deep  purple  tint  is  said  to  indicate  that  the  animal  has  not  beeo 
slaughtered,  but  has  died  with  the  blood  in  it  (Letheby).  When  good  meat  i 
placed  on  a  white  plate,  a  little  reddish  juice  frequently  flows  out  after  som 
Ixours.  Grood  meat  has  a  marbled  appearance  from  the  ramifications  of  httl 
veins  of  fat  among  the  muscles  (Letheby).  There  should  be  no  lividity  o: 
cutting  across  some  of  the  muscles ;  the  interior  of  the  muscle  should  be  o 
the  same  character,  or  a  little  paler;  there  should  be  no  softening 
mucilaginous  fluid,  or  pus,  in  the  intermuscular  cellular  tissue.  This  is  a 
important  point,  which  should  be  closely  looked  to.  The  intermuscula 
tissue  becomes  soft,  and  tears  easily  when  stretched  in  commendn 
putrefaction. 

The  degree  of  freshness  of  meat  in  commencing  putrefaction  is  judged  c 
by  the  colour,  which  becomes  paler ;  by  the  odour,  which  becomes  at  an  earl 
stage  difterent  from  the  not  unpleasant  odour  of  fresh  meat,  and  by  tk 
consistence.  Afterwards,  the  signs  are  marked;  the  odour  is  disagreeabl 
and  the  colour  begins  to  turn  greenish,  f    It  is  a  good  plan  to  push  a  dea 


*  In  the  city  of  London,  about  1  ton  in  750  tons  is  condemned,  but  much  escapes  detectioi 
liOtheby  (Lectures  on  Food,  2d  edition,  page  209)  states  that  700  tons  of  meat  were  destroyed 
in  seven  yiears ;  of  this,  805,653  lb  were  diseased ;  56S,375  lb  were  putrid,  and  193,782  lb  wa 
from  animals  which  had  died  of  accident  or  disease.  **  In  the  city  of  London,  the  practice  i 
to  condemn  the  flesh  of  animals  infected  with  certain  parasites,  such  as  measles  and  flukes,  kc 
and  of  animals  sufiering  from  fever  or  acute  inflammatory  affections,  as  rinderpest,  plemc 
pneumonia,  and  the  fever  of  parturition,  and  of  animals  emaciated  by  lingering  disease,  m 
those  which  have  died  from  accident  or  from  natural  causes,  as  well  as  all  meat  tainted  wit 
nhysic,  or  in  a  high  state  of  putrefaction. "  (Ibid,  p.  210. )  It  may  be  a  question  if  meat  shoal 
Tie  condemned  in  some  of  these  cases,  as,  for  instance,  pleuro-pneumonia.  In  India,  qmi 
with  Cysticerci  is  now  ordered  to  be  received^  but  to  be  caiefuUy  cooked ;  but  it  would  bever 
difficult  to  ensure  that  proper  cooking  shaH  be  always  had  recourse  ta 
f  In  diaeaaed  meat  there  is  a  disagreeablA  odour,  sometimes  a  smell  of  physic ;  voy  ditoom 
abh  when  the  meat  is  chopped  up  and  dxenc^«^'m\)ti^«m.^«XAx« 
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oiifB  into  the  flesh  np  to  its  hilt  In  good  meat  the  lesiBtance  is  unif oim ; 
&  patrefying  meat»  some  parts  are  softer  than  others.  The  smell  of  the 
oiife  is  also  a  good  test.  Cysticerci  and  Trichinaa  should  be  looked  for 
see  below). 

(d)  Conditum  of  the  Marrow. — In  temperate  climates  the  marrow  of  the 
lind  legs  is  solid  twenty-four  hours  after  killing ;  it  is  of  a  light  rosy  red. 
f  it  is  sof t|  brownish,  or  with  black  points,  the  animals  has  been  sick,  or 
utzefaction  is  commencing.  The  marrow  of  the  fore-legs  is  more  difSuent ; 
omething  like  honey — of  a  light  rosy  red. 

(e.)  Condition  of  Lungs  and  Liver, — Both  should  be  looked  at,  to  detect 
he  Stroncfylws  fUaria  in  the  lungs ;  the  Distoma  in  the  liver ;  also  for  the 
leeence  of  multiple  abscesses. 

(/)  To  detect  cattle  plague,  the  mouth,  stomach,  or  intestines  must  be 
Ben ;  no  alterations  have  as  yet  been  pointed  out  in  the  naked-eye  appearance 
f  the  muscles,  though  under  the  microscope  they  are  found  to  be  dogenerat- 
]g  like  the  muscles  in  human  typhoid  (Buchanan).  ' 

But  meat  cannot  be  fully  judged  of  till  it  has  been  cooked,  so  as  to  see 
aw  much  it  loses  in  roasting  or  boiling ;  whether  the  fibres  cook  hard,  &c. 

In  countries  where  there  are  goats,  tiie  attached  foot  of  the  sheep  should 
e  sent  in  for  identification. 

Decomposing  sausages  are  difficult  of  detection  until  the  smell  altera 
otmann  recommends  mixing  the  sausage  with  a  good  deal  of  water,  boiling 
nd  adding  freshly-prepared  lime-water.  Good  sausages  give  only  a  faint, 
0t  unpleasant,  ammoniacal  smell;  bad  sausages  give  a  very  offensive, 
woliar  ammoniacal  odour. 

Microscopic  Examination  of  Meat. 

In  the  flesh  of  cattle,  or  of  the  pig,  Cysticerci  may  be  found.  They  are 
{Boendly  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  small  round  bodies ;  when  placed  under 


S^Woodcat  from  a  pbotograpb  of  "  measly  "  pork  in  Calcutta  (natural  size), 
by  Dr.  Lewis. 

t microscope  with  low  power,  their  real  nature  is  seen;  they  are  sometimes 
D  nomeroas  as  to  cause  the  flesh  to  crackle  on  section.  The  smallest 
^stioeicas  noticed  by  Leuokart  in  the  pig  was  about  y^ths  of  an  inch  long 
ad  ^fn^  broad ;  but  they  are  generally  much  larger,  and  will  reach  to  ^ths 
r  -Aam  or  f  ths  of  an  inch.  In  some  countries  they  are  extremely  common  in 
itUe,  and  have  been  a  source  of  considerable  trouble  in  North-West  India. 
&9  QytMomua     the  ox  produces  in  man  the  T(enia  mediocanellala.  \3i 
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sheep  Cobbold  has  described  a  small  CysticeTotui  with  a  double  crown  of 
hooks,  26  in  number.  He  thinks  that  possibly  a  special  TsBnia  may  am 
from  this.*    In  diagnosing  the  Cysticerci  of  pork  the  booklets  should  alwaji 

be  seen. 

The  TrichinsB  may  be  present  in  the  flesh  of  the  pig ;  if  encapsoled  they 
will  be  seen  with  the  md^ed  eye  as  small  round  specks ;  but  very  often  i 
microscope  is  necessary.  A  power  of  50  to  100  diameters  is  sufficient  Hie 
best  plan  is  to  take  a  thin  slice  of  flesh ;  put  it  into  liquor  potassse  (1  pait  to 
8  of  water),  and  let  it  stand  for  a  few  minutes  till  the  muscle  becomes  dev; 
it  must  not  be  left  too  long,  otherwise  the  Trichinae  will  be  destroyei 
The  white  specks  come  out  clearly,  and  the  worm  will  be  seen  coiled  up.  If 
the  capsule  is  too  dense  to  allow  the  worm  to  be  seen,  a  drop  or  two  of  week 
hydrochloric  acid  should  be  added  If  the  meat  is  very  fat,  a  little  ether  or 
benzine  may  be  put  on  it  in  the  first  place.  The  parts  most  likely  to  be 
infected  are  said  to  be  the  muscular  part  of  the  diaphragm,  the  intercoiU 
muscles,  and  the  muscles  of  the  eye  and  jaw.f  In  diagnosing  TrichinsB,  the 
coiled  worm  should  be  distinctly  seen.  The  Stephanurua  dmtatus  in  the  pig 
has  been  already  referred  to. 

The  so-called  Psorospermia,  or  Rainey's  capsules,  must  not  be  mistakfla 
for  the  Trichinse,  nor  indeed  with  care  is  error  possible.  These  are  Uttfa^ 
almost  transparent,  bodies,  found  in  the  flesh  of  oxen,  sheep,  and  pigs.  Hie} 
are  in  shape  oval,  spindle-shaped,  or  sometimes  one  end  is  point^  and  tin 
other  rounded,  or  they  are  kidney-shaped.  The  investing  membrane  exhilati 
delicate  markings,  caused  by  a  linear  arrangement  of  minute  hair-like  fibies 
which  Mr  Eainey^  states  increase  in  size  as  the  animal  gets  older.  Hie] 
sometimes  are  pointed,  and  the  appearance  under  a  high  power  (1000  diameten] 
is  as  if  the  investment  consisted  of  very  delicate,  transparent,  conical  bain 
terminating  in  pointed  proce8s.§  The 'contents  of  t^ie  cysts  consist  a 
granular  matter,  the  granules  or  particles  of  which  when  mature  are  oval,  axu 
which  adhere  together,  so  as  to  form  indistinct  divisions  of  the  entire  maas 
The  length  varies  from  ^^th  to  ^th  of  an  inch.  They  are  usually  narrow 
they  lie  withiu  the  sarcolemma,  and  appear  often  not  to  irritate  the  musde. 

Till  the  present  time  no  injurious  effect  has  been  known  to  be  produced  oi 
men  by  the«o  bodies,  notwithstanding  their  enormous  quantities  in  the  fled 
of  domestic  animals,  nor  have  they  been  discovered  in  the  muscles  of  men 
But  in  pigs  these  bodies  sometimes  produce  decided  illness ;  besides  geneia 
signs  of  illness,  there  are  two  invariable  symptoms,  viz.,  paralysis  of  the  hinc 
legs,  and  a  spotty  or  nodular  eruption.  ||  In  sheep  they  have  been  known  t( 
affect  the  muscle  of  the  gullet,  and  produce  abscesses,  or  what  may  be  called 
so,  viz.,  swellings  sometimes  as  large  as  a  nut,  and  containing  a  milky  purulent 
looking  fluid,  with  m3rriada  of  these  capsules  in  it  Sheep  affected  in  this  waj 
often  die  suddenly.  IF 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  some  effect  on  man  may  be  hereaftei 
discovered  to  be  produced. 

Some  bodies  which  have  been  also  termed  Psorospermia,  found  in  the  live 
of  the  rabbit,  and  other  parts,  and  in  the  liver  of  man,  and  which  have  beei 


*  SuTgeon-m^jor  Oldham  describes  CusUcereua  TenuicoUit  (from  Tarnia  margincUa  of  dog)  a 
common  in  the  sheep  of  the  Panisb ;  it  has  four  suckers  and  a  doable  coronet  of  88  hooki 
(Indian  Medical  Gazette  August.  1878). 

t  Lion— Comp.  des  Sanit,  PoL  p.  171. 

;  Phil  Trans.  1857. 

I  Beale,  in  third  Report  of  the  Cattle  Pkgue  Commission,  Appendix. 

I  Virchow'g  Archir,  oand  xxxriii.  p.  %5S. 

f  Leiaonag,  in  YirchowS  ArchlT,  band  xixv^L  i^.  4Sl. 
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described  by  many  observera  in  different  tenns,*  may  possibly  be  found  in 
other  animalfl,  as  they  have  been  seen  in  the  dog  by  Yirchow.  They  are  quite 
iifierent  from  Bainey's  corpuscles ;  they  are  ovsd  or  rounded  bodies,  at  first 
frith  granular  contents,  and  then  with  aggregations  of  granules  into  three  or 
four  rounded  bodies,  on  which  something  like  a  nucleolus  is  seen.  They 
bave  often  been  mistaken  for  pus  cells. 

Some  other  bodies  occur  in  the  flesh  of  pigs,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  yet 
known.  Wiederholdf  describes  a  case  in  which  little  white  specks,  with  all 
the  appearance  at  first  of  encapsuled  TrichinaB,  could  not  be  proved  to  be  so, 
md  their  real  nature  was  quite  obscure. 

Yirchow  has  described  little  concretions  in  the  flesh  of  the  pig,  which  seemed 
to  be  composed  of  guanin ;  |  these  were  also  at  first  taken  for  encapsuled 

Boloff  §  has  described  little  hard  round  nodules  in  the  flesh  of  the  pig,  some 
nan  very  small,  others  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  pin,  with  little  prolongations 
naming  to  the  surrounding  muscular  fibres  to  which  they  are  attached.  On 
the  outside  of  these  bodies  are  bundles  of  fine  hairs  or  needles,  sometimes 
inanged  in  quite  a  feather-like  form.  The  bodies  have  a  great  resemblance 
to  the  guanin  bodies  of  Virchow,  but  the  needles  are  not  crystalline.  Roloff 
pots  the  question  if  these  bodies  are  of  post-mortem  origin. 

It  IB  hcurdly  necessary  to  state  that  in  cutting  across  meat,  small  bits  of 
tendons  or  fascia,  sometimes  very  like  a  little  cyst,  will  be  found ;  but  common 
ene  will  prevent  a  mistake. 

2.  Salt  Meat. 

It  is  not  at  all  easy  to  judge  of  salt  meat,  and  the  test  of  cooking  must  often 
he  employed.    The  following  points  should  be  attended  to  : — 

(a)  Tlie  salting  has  been  mil  don^y  hut  tJie  parts  inferior. — This  is  at  once 
detected  by  taking  out  a  good  number  of  pieces ;  those  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ask  should  be  looked  at,  as  well  as  those  at  the  top. 

(6)  TTie  salting  well  done^  and  the  parts  good,  hut  the  meat  old. — Here  the 
extieme  hardness  and  toughness,  and  shrivelling  of  the  meat,  must  guide  us. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  year  of  salting  placed  on  the  cask  of  salt  beef 
orporL 

(<;)  The  salting  weU  done,  hut  the  meat  had. — If  the  meat  has  partially 
putrefied,  no  salting  will  entirely  remove  its  softness  ;  and  even  there  may  be 
pnttefactiye  odour,  or  greenish  colour.  A  slight  amount  of  decomposition  is 
anested  by  the  salt,  and  is  probably  indetectable.  Cysticerci  are  not  killed 
hj  salting,  and  can  be  detected.  Measly  pigs  are  said  to  salt  badly,  but  Mr 
Gtmgee  informs  me  this  is  not  the  case. 

(d)  The  salting  badly  done,  either  from  haste  or  had  hrine, — In  both  cases 
of  putrefaction  can  be  detected ;  the  meat  is  paler  than  it  should  be  ; 
often  slightly  greenish  in  colour,  and  with  a  peculiar  odour. 

It  should  1x3  remembered  that  brine  is  sometimes  poisonous ;  this  occurs  in 
cues  where  the  brine  has  been  used  several  times ;  a  large  quantity  of  animal 
Bobstance  passes  into  it,  and  appears  to  decompose.  The  speciid  poisonous 
igent  has  not  been  isolated. 

Sub-Section  IIL — ^Diseases  arising  from  altered  Quality  op  Meat. 

A  very  considerable  quantity  of  meat  from  diseased  animals  is  brought  mto 
the  market,  but  the  amount  is  uncertain. 

•  Lenckart,  Die  Menschl.  Paras,  band  i.  p.  740 ;  Stieda,  Virchow*8  Archiv,  >«nd  xxxii  p.  132 ; 
Boloff,  Vircfaow'a  ArehiT,  band  xliii  p.  512.  t  Virchow's  Archiv,  band  xxxiii.  p.  549. 

*  IhkL  huodxrxK  358.  §  Vjrcliow's  Archiv,  baud  xM.  p.  Vi\. 
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Instances  are  not  at  all  uncommon  in  which  peraons,  after  palrtaking  of  bat. 
Cher's  meat»  have  been  attacked  ..with  serious  gastro-intestinal  symptoms 
(vomiting,  diarrhcea,  and  even  cramp),  followed  in  some  cases  by  seven 
lebrile  symptoms;  the  whole  complex  of  symptoms  somewhat  resembki 
cholera  at  first,  and  afterwards  typhoid  fever.  The  meat  has  been  often 
analysed,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  poison,  but  none  has  been  found.*  In 
the  records  of  these  cases,  the  kind  of  meat,  the  part  used,  and  the  origin  from 
a  diseased  animal,  are  not  stated,  and,  in  some  cases,  it  may  be  conjectoied 
that  the  cooking,  and  not  the  meat,  was  in  fault  Still,  the  instances  aie 
becoming  numerous,  and  are  increasing  every  day,  as  attention  is  directed  to 
the  subject  We  should  conclude  from  general  principles,  that  as  all  diBeasei 
must  affect  the  composition  of  flesh,  and  as  the  composition  of  our  own  bodies 
is  inextricably  blended  with  the  composition  of  the  substances  we  eat»  it  must 
be  of  the  greatest  importance  for  health  to  have  these  substances  as  pure  is 
possible.  Animal  poisons  may  indeed  be  neutralised  or  destroyed  by  the 
processes  of  cooking  and  digestion,  but  the  composition  of  muscle  must  exert 
an  influence  on  the  composition  of  our  own  nitrogenous  tissues  which  bo 
preparation  or  digestion  can  remove. 

On  looking  through  the  literature  of  the  subject,  however,  we  find  less 
evidence  than  might  be  expected.  I  cannot  but  believe  this  to  be,  in  psit^ 
owing  to  imperfect  observation,  especially  when  we  think  for  how  long  a  time 
the  Trichina  disease  was  overlooked. 

1.  The  flush  of  healthy  animals  may  produce  Poisonous  Symptoms, — ^This 
is  the  case  with  certain  kinds  of  fish,  especially  in  the  tropical  seas.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  animal  is  diseased,  and  the  flesh  is  not  decomposed ;  it 
produces,  however,  violent  symptoms  of  two  kinds — ^gastro-intestinal  irritation, 
and  severe  ataxic  nervous  symptoms,  with  great  depression  and  algidity.  The 
little  herring  {Clupea  harengo  minor),  the  silver-fish  {Zeus  gallus),  the 
pilchard,  the  white  flat-fish,  and  several  others,  have  been  known  to  have 
these  effects,  t  In  some  cases,  though  not  in  all,  the  poison  is  developed 
during  the  breeding  time.  Oysters  (even  when  in  season)  and  mussels  have 
been  known  to  produce  similar  symptoms,  without  any  decomposition.  The 
production  of  dyspepsia  and  nettle-rash  in  some  persons  from  eating  shell-fish 
need  scarcely  be  mentioned. 

Among  the  Mammalia  the  flesh  of  the  pig  sometimes  causes  diarrhoea — a 
fact  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  in  a  regiment  in  India,  and  which  has 
been  often  noticed  by  others.  The  flesh  is  probably  affected  by  the  unwhole- 
some garbage  on  which  the  pig  feeds.  Sometimes  pork,  not  obviously 
diseased,  has  produced  choleraic  symptoms.  X  In  none  of  these  cases  has  the 
poison  been  isolated. 

2.  The  flesh  of  hmlthy  animals  when  decomposing,  is  eaten  sometimes 
without  danger ;  but  it  occasionally  gives  rise  to  gastro-intestinal  disorder — 
vomiting,  diarrha^a,  and  great  depression;  in  some  cases  severe  febrile 
symptoms  occur,  which  are  like  typhus,  on  account  of  the  great  cerebral  com- 
plication.   Cooking  does  not  appear  entirely  to  check  the  decomposition. 

It  appears  to  be,  in  some  cases,  the  acid  fluids  of  cooked  meat  which 
promote  this  alteration. 


*  See  ProfeBsor  Gamgee's  paper  in  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  to  the  Privy 
Council,  1863,  p.  287.  He  refers  to  cases  noted  by  Maclagan,  Taylor,  Letheby,  Dondaa 
Thomson,  and,Keith. 

t  A  list  of  more  than  forty  ftshes,  which  are  occasionally  poisonons,  is  given  by  Pappen- 
he\m.— Hand.  cUr  SaniiaU-Pol.  band  i.  p.  896. 

t  Keateren  cites  a  good  case  in  which  twelve  persons  were  affected.— ifed.  Tiwim  amd 
OajBOte,  Afarah  1864. 
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Saittagea  and  pork-pies*  sometimes  become  poisonous  from  the  formation 
Itn  88  yet  unknown  substance,  which  is  perhaps  of  a  fatty  nature.  It  is 
lot  trimethylamine,  amylamine,  or  phenylamine — ^these  are  not  poisonous 
SchlosBbeiger).  The  symptoms  are  severe  intestinal  irritation,  followed 
^Bdly  by  nervous  oppression  and  collapse.!  Neither  salts  nor  spices  hinder 
be  production  of  thus  poison.  M.  Yandem  Corput  attributes  the  poisonous 
IliM^  of  sausages  to  a  fungus^  of  the  nature  of  a  sardna,  or  what  he  terms 
bm'fia  botuiin£Li 

Oysters  and  shell-fish,  when  decomposing,  produce  also  marked  symptoms 
{ the  same  kind.  Botten  fish  are  used,  however,  by  the  Burmese,  Siamese, 
nd  Chinese  as  a  sort  of  condiment,  without  bad  effects. 

3.  The  freah  and  not  decompotnng  flesh  of  diseased  animals  causes  in  many 
ases  iiyurioufl  effects.  A  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion,  however,  exists 
n  this  point,  and  it  would  seem  that  a  more  careful  inquiry  is  necessary, 
[he  probability  is,  that  when  attention  is  directed  to  the  subject,  the  efiects 
i  diseased  meat  will  be  found  to  be  more  considerable  than  at  present 
)elieTed.§  At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  go  beyond  the  facts  as  they  are 
i  present  known  to  us,  and  at  present  certainly  bad  effects  have  been  traced 
D  only  a  few  instances ;  perhaps  the  heat  of  cooking  is  the  safeguard. 

(a)  Accidents. — The  flesh  of  animals  killed  on  account  of  accidents  may  be 
■ten  without  injury. 

(h)  The  flesh  of  over-driven  animals  is  said  by  Professor  Gamgee  to  contain 
I  poison  which  often  produces  eczema  on  the  skin  of  those  who  handle  it ;  and 
tting  the  flesh  is  said  to  "  have  been  attended  with  bad  efiects." 

(c)  Early  Stage  of  Acute  Inflammsiory  Disease, — ^The  meat  is  not  apparently 
Jftered,  and  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  primest  meat  in  the  London  market  is 
aken  from  beasts  in  this  condition ;  it  is  not  known  to  be  injurious,  but  it 
Its  been  recommended  that  the  blood  should  be  allowed  entirely  to  flow  out 
i  the  body,  and  should  not  be  used  in  any  way. 

(d)  Cf ironic  wasting  Diseases — Phthisis^  Dropsy ^  d;c, — The  flesh  is  pale, 
looks  badly,  and  gives  rise  to  sickness  and  diarrhoea.  It  also  soon  begins  to 
ieoompoee,  and  then  causes  very  severe  gastro-intestinal  derangement. 

(e)  Chronic  Nervous  Fevers,— -^ame  as  above. 

(/)  Epidemic  Pleuro-pneumonia  of  Cattle, — Much  doubt  exists  as  to  the 
dSict  of  this  disease  on  the  meat  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  flesh  should 
»( be  seriously  altered  in  composition,  but  it  seems  certain  that  a  large  quan- 
itf  is  daily  consumed  without  apparent  injury.  I  have  been  informed  by 
wo  most  excellent  authorities  that  the  Kaffirs  ate  their  cattle  when  destroyed 
7  the  epidemic  lung  disease  which  prevailed  at  the  Cape  some  years  ago, 
nthout  injury.  Both  my  informant^ — Staff-surgeon  Nicolson  and  Assistant- 
Digeon  Frank — ^made  very  careful  inquiries  on  this  point  Dr  Livingstone, 
owever,  states  that  the  use  of  sueh  flesh  produces  carbuncle. 

(g)  Anthrax  and  MalignatU  Pustule, — Many  of  the  older  authors 
Samazdni,  Lancisi,  quoted  by  Levy)  mention  facts  tending  to  prove  the 


*  I  hare  seen  very  severe  sYmptx)ins  prodneed,  diarrhoea  and  partial  collapse,  from  eating 
Mfsteak  pie,  which  presented  nothing  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  (F.  de  C.) 
t  ▲  serere  case  of  poisoning  by  liver  sausages  took  place  at  Middelburg  in  Holland,  in  March 
Xli.  Nearly  400  were  attacked,  and  out  of  348  reported  cases,  6  died.  The  symptoms  coni- 
lenoed  a  few  hours  after  the  sausages  were  eaten,  consisting  of  nausea  and  vomiting,  diarrhoea 
ith  offeDsive  stools  and  abdominal  pain  and  high  fever.  The  symptoms,  after  apparent 
nralesoence,  recurred  for  several  days,  and  at  last  became  quite  of  an  intermittent  character. 
baDical  and  microseopieal  examination  fisiled  to  detect  anv'thing,  except  that  there  were 
umtiUes  of  the  minutest  organisms  in  the  sausages.  (Centra^blatt  fUr  die  Med.  Wiss.  1875, 
b.  14,  p.  219.) 

X  Quoted  hj  Letheby,  iTiemical  jVnrt,  Feb.  1869.   I  have  not  seen  the  onj^inal  paper, 
f  JMmm  QMmgee  sajs  thAt  jtb  of  the  meat  in  JLondon  is  more  or  \eai 
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danger  of  using  the  flesh  of  animals  affected  with  maligmuit  ptutok. 
Chaussier  also  afErmed  the  same  thing,  hut  suhsequently  modified  his  opinion 
considerably.  The  apparent  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  ™1»g»fflt 
pustule  in  men  has  been  ascribed  to  eating  the  flesh  of  animals  with  tliis 
disease,  but  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  inoculation  may  have  taken  place  in  otber 
waya 

The  evidence  laid  before  the  Belgian  Academy  of  Medicine  led  them  to 
believe  the  flesh  of  cattle  afl'ected  with  carbuncular  fevers  to  be  ii^urioiu^  and 
it  is  not  allowed  to  be  sold. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  outbreaks  of  boils,  which  have  certainly 
become  more  prevalent  of  late  years,  are  produced  by  meat  of  this  kind,  In^ 
the  evidence  is  very  imperfect. 

Menschel*  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  twenty-four  pereons  were  seiiBd 
with  malignant  pustule,  the  majority  after  eating  the  flesh  of  beasts  soffeiiog 
from  the  disease,  the  others  from  direct  inoculation.  Those  who  ate  the  floh 
were  attacked  in  three  or  ten  days ;  those  who  were  inoculated,  in  three  to 
six  days.  In  those  who  ate  the  flesh  the  carbuikcle  appeared  in  two  cases  on 
the  upper  arm,  in  three  on  the  forearm,  in  nine  on  the  face  and  head  The 
gangrenous  degeneration  rapidly  extended.  Five  died  of  the  twenty-four 
cases.  One  woman  ate  flesh  and  broth ;  another  ate  the  same  flesh,  but  thiew 
away  the  broth.  The  first  was  attacked — the  second  had  only  diarrhoea. 
This  appears  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  case  on  record.  It  is  also  stated  that 
pigs  fed  on  the  flesh  got  the  disease,  and  that  a  woman  who  ate  some  of  the 
diseased  pork  was  also  attacked. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  old  authors,  and  lately  Neffel,t  assert  that  the 
Kirghises  constantly  eat  horses  and  cattle  (either  killed  or  dying  spontaneonsly) 
affected  with  malignant  pustule  without  injury. 

Parent-Duchfttelet  (t  ii  p.  196)  quotes  a  case  from  Hamel  (1737),  in  which 
a  bull  infected  three  persons  who  aided  in  killing  it,  and  a  surgeon  who 
opened  one  of  the  tumours  of  a  person  affected ;  yet,  of  more  than  100  persons 
who  ate  the  flesh  roasted  and  boiled,  no  one  experienced  the  slightest  incon- 
venience, and  Parent  states  that  many  other  cases  are  known  in  literature. 

Fareut-Duch&tclet  and  Levy  (t.  iL  p.  661)  quote  from  Morand^  (1766)  an 
instance  in  which  two  bulls  communicated  malignant  pustule  to  two  butchers 
by  inoculation,  yet  the  flesh  of  the  animals  was  eaten  at  the  ^'Invalides'' 
without  injury.  But  both  these  instances  are  of  old  date.  Pappenheim 
(Handh,  der  Sanitata'PoLj  band  L  p.  587)  states  (without  giving  special 
instances)  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  no  bad  effect  resulted  from  the 
cooked  flesh  of  charbon — that  the  peasants  of  Posen  eat  such  meat  with 
perfect  indifference,  and  believe  it  is  harmless  when  boiled. 

With  regard  especially  to  the  erysipelas  carbunculosum,  or  black-quarter,  as 
distinguished  from  malignant  pustule  (if  it  is  to  be  so  distinguished),  Professor 
Gamgee  ("Fifth  Eeport  of  Medical  officer  to  the  Privy  Council,"  p.  290) 
refers  to  cases  of  poisoning,  and  two  deaths  mentioned  to  him  by  Dr  Keith 
of  Aberdeen,  caused  by  eating  an  animal  affected  with  black-quarter.  He  also 
notices  an  instance  winch  occurred  ^'a  number  of  years  ago  in  Dumfriesshire," 
when  seventeen  persons  were  more  or  less  afiiected,  and  at  least  one  died, 
and  states  that  a  number  of  cases  have  been  related  to  him  by  different 
observers. 

The  discrepancy  of  evidence  is  so  great  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  stage  of  the  disease,  or  the  part  eaten,  or  the  mode  of  cooking  must  have 


*  PreuM.  Med.  Zeit.  4th  June  1862,  and  CanstaU's  Jahiesb.  1862,  band  iv.  p.  257. 
i  CanaUWa  Jaliresb.  for  1860,  band  u.  p.  1^7. 
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|nai  inflnence,  and  that  a  xnucli  more  careful  study  than  has  yet  been  given 
to  this  subject  is  necessary  to  clear  up  these  great  variations  of  statement 
(h)  Splenic  Apoplexy  or  Btaxy  of  Sheep, — Professor  Simonds*  states  that 

Eai^d  dogs  died  in  a  few  hours  after  eating  the  flesh  of  sheep  dead  of 
y.  Professor  Gamgee  ("Privy  Council  Keport,"  1863,  p.  280)  affirms 
tb  same  thing ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  informed  by  my  friend  Dr 
X^iegor  that  dogs  eat  the  meat  with  perfect  impunity.  The  experiments  of 
ilfbrt  (Levy,  t  iL  p.  664)  have  also  shown  that  pigs,  dogs,  and  fowls  are  not 
incommoded  by  this  poison,  which  yet  acts  violently  when  swallowed  by 
iheep,  goats,  or  horses.  So  also  Dr  Smith  states,!  that  the  shepherds  in  the 
highlands  of  Sootland  eat  by  preference  braxy  sheep,  and  are  quite  healthy. 
I)r  MKjrregor  tells  me  that  the  flesh  of  braxy  sheep  is  never  cooked  until  it 
his  been  steeped  for  two  months  in  brine,  and  then  suspended  for  a  time  from 
the  kitchen  pool  It  is  preferred  to  ordinary  salt  mutton,  because  it  has 
nther  a  flavour  of  game. 

(t)  Small-par  oj  Sheep, — The  flesh  has  a  peculiar  nauseous  smell,  and  is 
pite  and  moist  It  produces  sickness  and  diarrha?a,  and  sometimes  febrile 
lyinptoma. 

0^  Foat-and-moulh  Disease  (Aphtha  (or  Eczema)  epi20oticd), — Levyf  states 
thit  at  difienent  times  (1834,  1835,  1839)  the  aphthous  disease  has  prevailed 
imong  cattle  both  at  Paris  and  Lyons,  without  the  sale  of  the  meat  being  in- 
terrupted or  giving  rise  to  bad  results.  The  milk  of  cows  affected  with  foot- 
lod-mouth  disease  has  been  supposed  to  cause  vesicular  affiBction  of  the  mouth 
in  inen.§  The  evidence  seems  to  me  very  uncertain.  The  discharges  from 
the  mouth  are  constantly  on  the  hands  of  the  farm-labourers,  who  are  not  very 
cfeaoly,  and  who  must  constantly  convey  them  to  their  own  mouths,  and  yet 
these  discharges,  so  infectious  to  other  cattle,  produce  no  eff'ect  on  them. 

{)t)  Cattle  Plague  {Itimhrpest^  Typhus  cwdagiosus  of  the  French.) — A 
friorij  such  flesh  would  be  considered  highly  dangerous,  and  the  Belgian 
Academy  of  Medicine  so  consider  it ;  but  there  is  some  strong  evidence  on 
the  other  side.  In  Strasbourg  and  in  Pans,  in  1814,  many  of  the  beasts  eaten 
in  those  cities  for  several  months  had  rinderpest,  and  yet  no  ill  consequences 
were  traced.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  were  looked  for  in  that 
offefnl  way  they  would  be  at  the  present  day.||  Some  other  evidence  is 
itiODger  :  Eenault,  the  director  of  the  Veterinary  School  at  Alfort,  made  for 
wreral  years  after  1828  many  experiments,  and  asserts  that  there  is  no  danger 
bam  the  cooked  flesh  of  cattle,  pigs,  or  sheep  dead  of  any  contagious  disease 
(qnelle  que  aoit  la  repugnance  bien  naturelle  que  puissent  insi)irer  ces 
prodmts.")^  So  also  during  the  occurrence  of  the  rinderpcjst  in  England 
(1865),  large  quantities  of  the  meat  of  animals  killed  in  aU  stages  of  the 
dimiBe  were  eaten  without  ill  effects.  In  Bohemia  also,  in  1863,  the  peasants 
dog  up  the  animals  dead  with  rinderpest,  and  ate  them  without  bad  results. ''^^ 

(/)  Babies  in  the  dog  and  cow  produces  no  bad  effects. ft 

(m)  Diseases  in  the  pig,  like  scarlet  fever  and  pig-typhus,  have  prevailed 
lately  in  London,  and  the  flesh  has  been  eaten.   !No  injury  has  been  proved. 

•  AgricultundJoumal,  No.  60,  p.  232.  f  Social  Science  Tians.  for  1863,  p.  569. 

t  TniiS  d'Hygi^ue,  1857,  L  xi.  p.  (563.  §  Jour,  of  the  Epid.  Soc,  vol.  i.  p.  423. 

fi  The  words  of  Com  (Pareat-Dnchfttelet,  t.  xL  p.  201)  are,  however,  verv  strong.   At  Straa- 
bowg  he  aays— "  Un  millier  de  bceufa  de  grande  taiUe,  nialades  pour  la  plupart  au  plus  haut 
hign,  pnisqu'an  assez  grande  nombre  out  ^16  ^gorges  au  moment  oo  ils  allerent  expirer,  a  4t£ 
meomnii,  pendant  et  ap]]te  le  blocua,  et  cet  aliment  n'a  produit  aucune  maiadie." 
T  PaTsn,  bee  Sabstanoes  Alimentaires,  pp.  80,  31. 
•*  findenoe  of  Cattle  Plague  Commission,  question  997,  and  other  places, 
tf-  Parent-Duchitelet,  t.  u.  p.  197,  cites  a  case  of  seven  mad  cows  being  sold  without  injury 
0  those  who  ate  the  flesh. 

Lgthebx,  Cian.  J'hctf,  Jul  15,  1869. 
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(//)  Til*'  i'lisliiumis  nil  iili^s'i'  <tf  ilir  jiii:  ]>rt>tlucL's  T>i,'l<i.  xo////?/',  anil  tl/.t  .f 
tlie  ox  and  cow  the  Tctnia  rmdlocauclLata.  These  entozoa  often  arise  irum 
eating  the  raw  meat,  but  neither  cooking  nor  salting  are  quite  preservative, 
though  they  may  lessen  the  danger.  Smoking  appears  to  kill  the  Cystioeid, 
and  so,  according  to  Delpech,  does  a  temperature  of  212°  Fahr.  T.  Lewis* 
found  that  a  much  lower  temperature  sufficed.  When  the  Cysticerci  had  been 
exposed  for  five  minutes  to  a  heat  of  130**  Fahr.,  he  could  detect  no  move- 
ments, and  he  considers  that  a  temperature  of  from  135**  to  140*  for  five  ! 
minutes  would  certainly  kill  them.  Lewis  considers  there  is  no  danger  if  the 
cooking  is  well  done,  as  the  temperature  of  well  done  meat  is  never  bebw 
150^ 

(o)  The  Trichina  spiralis  in  the  pig  gives  rise  to  the  curious  Trichina  disease 
caused  by  the  wanderings  of  the  young  Trichinse.  The  affection  is  highly 
febrile,  resembling  typhoid  or  even  typhus,  or  acute  tuberculosis,  but  attended 
with  excessive  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  oedema.!  Boils  are  also  sometines 
caused.  The  eating  of  raw  trichiniferous  pork  is  the  chief  cause,  and  the 
entozoon  is  not  easily  killed  by  cooking  or  salting.  A  temperature  of  144" 
155°  Fahr.  kills  the  free  Trichinfle,  but  the  encapsuled  Trichinae  may  demand 
a  greater  heat  (Fiedler).  During  cooking,  a  temperature  which  will  coagulate 
the  albumen  (150°  to  156°  Fahr.)  renders  the  Trichinse  incapable  of  propaga- 
tion, or  destroys  them.  As  a  practical  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  if  the  interior 
of  a  piece  of  boiled  or  roasted  pork  retains  much  of  the  blood-red  colour  of 
uncooked  meat,  the  temperature  has  not  been  higher  than  131°  Fahr.,  and 
there  is  still  danger.  Intense  cold  and  complete  decomposition  of  the  meat  do 
not  destroy  the  Trichina.  Hot  smoking,  when  thoroughly  done,  does  destroy 
them  (Lcuckart) ;  but  the  common  kinds  of  smoking,  when  the  heat  is  oltdi 
low,  do  not  touch  the  Trichinse  (Kiichenmeister). 

(p)  The  Echinococcvs  Di^iease, — It  is  well  known  that  many  persons  will 
eat  freely  of,  and  even  prefer,  the  liver  of  the  sheep  full  of  flukes.  I  am  not 
aware  that  in  this  country  direct  evidence  has  been  given  of  the  productian 
of  disease  from  this  cause.  In  Iceland  the  Echinococcus  disease,  which  affects 
a  large  number  of  persons,  is  derived  from  sheep  and  cattle,  who  in  their  torn 
get  the  disease  from  the  X^nia  of  the  dog  (Leared  and  Krabbe.) 

{q)  Glanders  and  farcy  in  horses  do  not  appear  to  produce  any  injuiiofis 
effects  on  their  flesh  when  eaten  as  food.  Parent-Duch&telet  quotes  two 
instances,  in  one  of  which  300  glandered  horses  were  eaten  without  ii^ury. 
("Hyg.  PubL,'*  t  ii.  194.  See  also  Levy,  t  iL  pp.  661,  662.)  In  1870, 
during  the  siege  of  Paris,  large  quantities  of  flesh  from  h(»ses  with  farey  and 
glanders  were  eaten  without  injury. 

(r)  Medicines,  especially  antimony,  |  given  to  the  animals  in  large  quantities, 
have  sometimes  produced  vomiting  and  diarrhoea.  Arsenic,  also,  is  occasionally 
given,  and  the  flesh  may  contain  enough  arsenic  to  be  dangerou&§ 

In  time  of  peace  the  duty  of  the  army  surgeon  is  simple.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  all  sick  beasts  are  necessarily  exduded.   Without  reference, 


♦  The  Bladder  Worms  found  in  fieef  and  Pork,  by  T.  R.  Lewis,  M.D.,  Calcutta,  1872. 

+  Aitken's  Practice  of  Medicine,  4th  edit  vol.  i.  p.  867.  See  also  reports  on  Hygiene  by  the 
writer  in  the  Amiy  Medical  Report  for  1860,  1801,  1862,  and  1863,  wbere  references  to  most 
of  the  early  cases  will  be  found.  See  also  Dr  Thudichum's  treatise  Id  Mr  Simon's  Report  to 
the  Privy  Council,  1864. 

;  See  a  well  marked  case  cited  by  Pavy  ("A  Treaties  on  Food  and  Dietetics.  '*  2d  ed.  1875,  p.  160), 
as  quote<l  by  Gamgee,  from  the  Central  Zeitung  fttr  die  gesammte  Veteriniinnedisin  fibr  1854, 
where  107  ^rsons  were  attacked  after  eating  the  flesh  of  an  ox  which  had  been  traced  with 
tartar-emetic,  previous  to  being  slaughtered. 

i  Levy,  TnM  d'Hygidne,  t  IL  p.  666 ;  leferenoe  to  ezv^riments  of  Danger,  Handiiiy  and 
CbMtin. 
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then,  to  any  iincertain  questions  of  hurtfulness,  or  the  reverse,  he  must  ohject 
to  the  use  of  the  flesh  of  such  animals.  This  is  the  safe  and  proper 
eoone. 

Bat^  in  time  of  war,  he  may  be  placed  in  the  dilemma  of  allowing  such 
BMt  to  be  used,  or  of  getting  none  at  all  He  should  then  allow  the  issue  of 
the  meat  of  all  animals,  ill  with  inflammatory  and  contagious  diseases,  with 
the  exception  of  small-pox,  and  perhaps  splenic  apoplexy  in  sheep.  But  it 
will  be  well  to  take  the  precautions — 1^,  Of  bleeding  the  animals  as 
tharoughly  as  possible ;  2df,  Of  using  only  the  muscles,  and  not  the  organs,  as 
it  is  quite  possible  these  may  be  more  injurious  than  the  muscles,  though  there 
are  no  decided  facts  on  this  point ;  and,  3d,  Of  seeing  that  the  cooking  is 
thoroughly  done.  But  animals  with  small-pox,  Cysticerci,  and  Trichinae, 
ahoold  not  be  used.  If  dire  necessity  compels  their  use,  then  the  employment 
of  A  great  heat  in  a  baker^s  oven  and  smoking,  if  it  can  be  used,  may  lessen 
ibe  danger.  If  such  things  can  be  got,  it  would  be  well  to  try  the  effect  on 
ibe  meat  of  antiseptics,  especially  of  carbolic  acid,  which  destroys  low  animal 
Hfe  with  great  certainty. 

Sub-Section  TV. — CJooking  op  Meat. 

BoHing. — ^The  loss  of  weight  is  about  20  or  30  per  cent,  sometimes  as 
much  as  40.  If  it  is  wished  to  retain  as  much  as  posible  of  the  salts  and 
mhble  substances  in  the  meat,  the  piece  should  be  left  large,  and  should  be 
phmged  into  boiling  water  for  five  minutes  to  coagulate  the  albumen.  After 
this  the  heat  can  scarcely  be  too  low.  The  temperature  of  coagulation  of  the 
albominoid  substances  differs  in  the  different  constituents,  one  kind  of 
albimien  coagulates  at  as  low  a  heat  as  86**  if  the  muscle  serum  be  very  acid  ; 
another  albumen  coagulates  at  113"  Fahr. ;  a  large  quantity  of  albumen 
coagolates  at  167%  the  h£ematoglobulin  coagulates  at  IdS""  to  162**,  below 
which  temperature  the  meat  will  be  underdone.  If  the  temperature  is  kept 
ibove  170",  the  muscular  tissue  shrinks,  and  becomes  hard  and  indigestible, 
liebig  recommends  a  temperature  of  168°  to  160".  Most  military  cooks 
.  employ  too  great  a  heat:  the  meat  is  shrunken  and  hard.  In  boiling, 
mlpbhydrate  of  ammonium  is  evolved,  with  odoriferous  compounds,  and  an 
add  like  acetic  acid. 

If  it  is  desired  to  make  good  broth,  the  meat  is  cut  small,  and  put  into  cold 
WBter,  and  then  warmed  to  160" ;  beef  gives  the  weakest  broth.  In  a  pint 
there  are  about  160  grains  of  organic  matter,  and  90  grains  of  salts.  Mutton 
broth  is  a  little  stronger,  and  cMcken  broth  strongest  of  all.  About  82  per 
eent  of  the  salts  of  beef  pass  into  the  broth,  viz.,  all  the  chlorides,  and  most 
of  the  phosphates. 

Broth  inade  without  heat,  by  the  addition  of  four  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid  to  a  pint  of  water,  and  a  half  pound  of  beef  is  richer  in  soluble  albumen. 
Lactic  add  and  chloride  of  potassium  added  together  have  the  same  effect. 
If  rather  more  hydrochloric  acid  be  used,  but  no  salt,  heat  can  be  applied, 
and,  if  not  higher  than  130"  Fahr.,  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  meat  can  be 
obtained  in  the  broth. 

Roariing, — The  loss  varies  from  20  to  36  per  cent. ;  in  beef,  it  is  rather 
bfls  than  in  mutton  (Oesterlen).  This  loss  is  chiefly  water  ;  the  proportion 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  remaining  the  same  (Playfair). 
Boasting  should  be  slowly  done  ;  to  retain  the  juices,  the  meat  must  be  flrst 
8al](jected  to  an  intense  heat,  and  afterwards  cooked  very  slowly  ;  the  dry 
distillation  farms  aromatic  products,  which  are  in  part  volatilized  ;  the  fat  is 
is  jmH  mpHted,  sod  Aowb  out  witk  gelatine  and  altered  ex^m\AN^  tx^Wi^t^ 
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The  fat  often,  improperly,  becomes  the  perquisite  of  the  cook,  and  maj  be  losl 
to  the  soldier.    The  loss  in  baking  is  nearly  the  same,  or  a  little  less. 

Stewing, — This  is  virtually  the  same  as  roasting,  only  the  meat  is  cut  np^  if 
continually  moistened  with  its  own  juices,  and  is  often  mixed  with  yegetablea 
Like  boiling  and  roasting,  it  should  be  done  slowly  at  a  low  heat ;  the  Ion 
then  is  about  20  per  cent,  and  chiefly  water. 

In  all  cases,  there  is  one  grand  rule,  viz.,  to  cook  the  meat  slowly,  and  with 
little  heat,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  let  the  loss  be  water  only.  The  hxlX 
in  military  kitchens  has  been,  that  excessive  heat  is  used  I  have  frequentlj 
seen  the  water  boiling,  and  the  men  have  told  me  that,  in  order  to  boil  the 
vegetables,  and  yet  not  overdo  the  meat,  they  are  obliged  to  remove  the  meat 
for  a  time  from  the  water.  The  meat  is  then  often  a  sodden,  tasteless  mass, 
with  hard,  shrunken,  and  indigestible  fibres.  The  thermometer  will  be  found 
very  useful,  especially  in  showing  cooks  that  the  temperature  is  often  much 
higher  than  they  think  In  the  cooking  of  salt  meat,  ^e  heat  should  be  vezy 
slowly  applied,  and  long  continued  ;  it  is  said  that  the  addition  of  a  littk 
vinegar  softens  the  hard  sarcolemma,  and  it  is  certain  that  vinegar  is  an  agiQo> 
able  condiment  to  take  with  salt  meat,  and  is  probably  very  useful  It  maj 
be  of  importance  to  remember  this  in  time  of  war. 

In  cutting  up  meat,  there  is  a  loss  of  about  5  per  cent,  and  there  is  also  i 
loss  from  bone,  so  that,  all  deductions  being  made,  the  soldier  does  not  get 
more  than  5  or  6  ounces  of  cooked  meat  out  of  12  ounces. 

The  large  quantity  of  flesh  extract  contained  in  the  brine  can  be  obtained 
by  dialysis.  Place  the  filtered  brine  in  a  bladder  or  vessel  of  the  prepared 
dialysis  parchment,  and  place  it  in  a  large  vessel  with  water ;  the  salt  diifuses 
out,  leaving,  in  three  or  four  days,  the  extract  behind  ;  from  two  gallons  oi 
brine  a  fluid  was  obtained,  which,  on  evaporation,  yicided  1  lb  of  extnci 
(Whitelaw,  CJiemieal  News,  March  1864.)  The  liquid  left  in  the  dialym 
may  be  mixed  with  flour,  and  then  forms  a  nutritious  meat-biscuit  (Whitelaw). 
Instead  of  pure  water  in  the  outer  vessel,  salt  water  may  be  at  first  used. 
An  air-bladder  will  do  as  a  dialysor  if  the  parchment  cannot  be  obtained. 

SuB-SEc?noN  V. — Preservation  op  Meat. 

Moat  may  be  kept  for  some  time  by  simply  heating  the  outside  vei^ 
strongly,  so  as  to  coagulate  the  albumen  ;  or  by  placing  it  in  a  close  vessel,  in 
which  sulphur  is  burnt,  or  by  covering  the  surface  with  charcoal,  or  strong 
acetic  acid,  or  calcium  bisulphite,  or  weak  carbolic  acid.  Ii^ections  of  alum 
and  aluminium  chloride  through  the  vessels  will  preserve  it  for  a  long  time 
water  should  be  injected  first,  and  then  the  solution.  Even  common  salt  in 
joctod  in  the  same  way  will  keep  it  for  some  time.  So  also  will  free  expoeun 
to  pure  air  ;  charcoal  thrown  over  it,  and  suspended  also  in  the  air  ;  or  thi 
meat  being  cut  into  smaller  portions,  and  placed  in  a  large  vessel,  heat  shoulc 
be  applied,  and,  while  hot,  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  should  be  closed  tightly 
with  well  washed  and  dried  cotton-wool ;  the  air  is  filtered,  and  partially  freec 
from  germs.    The  application  of  sugar  to  the  surface  is  also  a  good  plan-* 

Plans  of  this  kind  may  be  useful  to  medical  ofiicers  under  two  circum 
stances,  viz.,  on  board  ship,  and  in  sieges,  when  it  is  of  importanct 
to  preserve  every  portion  of  food  as  long  as  possible.  The  covering  the  wholi 
surface  with  powdered  charcoal  is  perhaps  as  convenient  as  any  plan.  A  coat 
ing  of  parafliii;  and  many  other  plans  of  excluding  air,  are  also  used. 

•  Cold  is  a  great  preservative  of  meat ;  in  ice  it  can  be  preserved  for  an  unlimited  period,  bul 
appears  to  deoompoae  very  rapidly  in  thawing.   The  ft^sh  meat  now  imported  so  liiigely  fma 
America  ia  kepi  at  a  tempentun  abo^e  tbe  fT«em\^       \  v^yyoX.^^, 
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at  is  alao  preserved  in  tdn  cases,  either  simply  by  the  complete  exclasion 
(Apperf  8  process),  or  by  partly  excluding  air,  and  destroying  the  oxygen 
B  remaining  part  by  sulphite  of  soda  (MK!}all's  process).  It  is  not 
■ly  to  raise  tiie  heat  so  high  in  this  case,  and  the  meat  is  less  sapid 
prepared  in  either  way  has,  it  is  said,  given  rise  to  diarrhoea,  but  this  is 
7  from  bad  preparation  :  when  well  manufactured  it  has  not  this  effect 
ilso  chapter  on  CIonoentrated  Food.) 

at  is  also  preserved  by  drawing  off  the  air  from  the  case,  and  substituting 
pi  and  a  little  sulphurous  acid  (Jones  and  Trevithick's  patent),  or  the 
a  be  heated  to  400"*  or  500*,  so  as  to  kill  all  germs  (Pasteur),  and  then 
)d  to  flow  into  an  exhausted  flask.* 


SECTION  IL 
WHEAT. 

vantages  as  an  Article  of  Diet. — It  is  poor  in  water  and  rich  in  solids, 
OTB  very  nutritious  in  small  bulk  ;  when  the  two  outer  coats  are 
ited,  the  whole  grain  is  digestible.  The  nitrogenous  substances  are  large 
Euied,t  consisting  of  soluble  albumen  (1  to  2  per  cent)  and  gluten  (8  to 
r  cent),  which  itself  consists  of  four  substances,  which  are  named  by 
insen,!  gluten-casein,  gliadin  (or  vegetable  gelatine  or  glutin),  gluten- 
and  mucedin.§   The  starchy  substances  (starch,  dextrin,  sugar)  are 


ote  who  wish  to  lee  a  good  acoount  of  the  different  patents  for  the  preservation  of  meat 
ler  foods,  should  refer  to  Dr  Letheby's  Cantor  Lectures  on  Food,  delivered  before  tib« 
of  Arts  in  1860.   2d  edition,  1872. 

Is  reaches  14  to  15  per  cent,  especiallj  in  the  hard  wheats  of  Ital  j  and  Sicily,  which  an 
r  laacaroni  (Letheby). 

I  Elweisskdrper  der  Oetreidearten,  von  Dr  H.  Ritthausen,  1872. 
tm  are  the  substances  found  by  Ritthausen.   The  older  writers  use  rather  different 
Aeoording  to  Ritthausen  {op.  eU.  p.  81,  gluten-casein  is  insoluble  in  cold  spirit ; 

fotmerly  called  vegetable  fibrin,  but  was  not  obtained  pure ;  it  forms  from  26  to  81*4 
L  of  dry  gluten.  Gliadin,'  gluten-fibrin,  and  mucedin,  are  soluble  in  spirit,  and  form 
t  to  42  of  the  gluten ;  fat  fbrms  fh)m  5  to  6,  and  bran  and  starch  make  up  from  16  to 
sant ;  there  is  a  large  remainder  of  loss. 

The  CompotUum  of  the  tubttancee  it  (Ritthausen,  p.  68)— 


Caaeln.          GlUuUn.        Mucedin.  Fibrin. 

Carbon,           85-94           52*76           5411  5431 

Hydrogen,         7-04            7*10            6-90  718 

Nitrogen,         17*14           18K)1           16*68  16*89 

Oxygen,          21*92           21*87           21*48  20  61 

Sulphur,             -96              -85              *88  1*01 
monnt  of  nitrogen  in  the  flour  increases  tolerably  regularly  with  the  gluten.   A  portion 
eiven  by  Ritthausen  (Die  Eiweisskoiper,  p.  15)  wiU  show  the  amount  of  mtrogen 
IS  gluten  has  been  determined. 

Wefghlof  dry  cloten     Nitrogen        Weight  of  grluten  Nitrogen 

percent.             percent.             percent.  percent. 
911  1-60 

9*54                1-62                12*83  2*04 

10-65                1*65                12-38  205 

8-52                1*68                12  64  2*15 
8-86  1*71 

11*27                175                14  80  2-48 

15-56  2  58 

10*41                 1*78                13  85  2-64 

12-45                1*98                14-88  2*66 
1110  1-94 

18-07  2-68 

12*18  2*08 

17-00  2-75 


MnM  k  not  perfectly  legnlar,  but  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  relation. 

■MB  aiMUit  of  Bitrogea  in  the  dry  gluten  itself  is  18*64,  and  it  varies  fh>m  12'54  to 
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large,  60  to  70  per  cent,  and  are  easily  digested  ;  and,  aocordiBg  to  lUge- 
Mouri^  a  nitrogenous  substance  (cerealin)  is  contained  in  the  internal 
envelope,  which,  like  diastase,  acts  energetically  in  transforming  starch  into 
dextrin,  sugar,  and  lactic  acid  Some  consider  this  cerealin  to  be  merely  a 
form  of  diastase.  Cholestrine  is  found  in  wheat,  but  in  very  small  quantify 
(Ritthausen).    The  salts  are  chiefly  phosphates  of  potash  and  magnesia. 

Disadvantages, — It  is  deficient  in  fat,  and  in  vegetable  salts  which  may 
form  carbonates  in  the  system. 

As  usually  prepared,  the  grain  is  separated  into  flour  and  bran  ;  the  mean 
being  80  peurts  of  flour,  16  of  bran,  and  4  of  loss.  The  flour  is  itself  divided 
into  best  or  superfine,  seconds  or  middlings,  pollards  or  thirds  or  bran  float 
In  different  districts  different  names  are  used.  The  wheats  of  conmierce  aie 
named  from  colour  or  consistence  (hard  or  soft) ;  the  hard  wheat  contains  lesB 
water,  less  starch,  and  more  gluten  than  the  soft  wheat 

Sub-Sbotion  L — ^Whkat  Grains. 

The  medical  officer  will  seldom  be  called  on  to  examine  wheat  grains,  bat 
if  so,  the  following  points  should  be  attended  to.  The  grains  should  be  well 
filled  out,  of  not  too  dark  a  colour  ;  the  furrow  should  not  be  too  deep ;  there 
should  be  no  smell,  no  discoloration,  and  no  evidence  of  insects  or  f  ungL  Tbe 
heavier  the  weight  the  better.  In  the  Belgian  army  the  minimum  weight  is 
77  kilogrammes  the  hectolitra*  In  England,  good  wheat  weighs  60  lb  to  the 
bushel ;  light  wheat  58  lb  or  even  50  lb.  The  fungi,  if  present^  will 
be  found  at  the  roots  of  the  hairs,  and  if  in  small  amount,  are  only  micro- 
scopic. If  in  large  amount  they  cause  the  diseases  known  by  the  name  of 
rust,  bunt  or  smut,  or  dust  brand  ;  they  are  owing  to  species  of  Uredo  and 
Puccinia.  (See  Flour,  t)  If  any  grains  are  seen  pierced  with  a  hole,  and  on 
examination  are  found  to  be  a  mere  shell,  with  sJl  the  starch  gone,  this  ia 
owing  to  the  weevil,  and  the  little  insect  can  itself  be  found  readily  enough 
if  a  handful  of  wheat  be  taken  and  spread  over  a  large  plate.  The  weevil 
can  hardly  escape  being  seen.  (See  figs.  40  and  41,  p.  229.)  The  Aeanu 
fnrinae  (see  p.  229)  may  also  prey  on  the  wheat  grain,  but  cannot  be  seen 
without  a  microscope. 

Sub-Sbotion  IL — Flour-J 

Almost  all  the  bran  is  separated  from  the  finest  flour ;  it  has  been  a  question 
whether  this  is  desirable,  as  the  bran  contains  nitrogenous  matter — as  much 

♦  Sauillier,  Des  Subsist  Mil.  p.  87. 

t  Tne  brand  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  is  owing  to  the  Uredb  or  Puocinia,  the  species  being 
sitophilum  or  segetum.    Rye,  maize,  millet,  kc,  appear  to  have  their  own  species. 

X  The  following,  after  Peligot  <mean  of  14  aaidyses),  may  be  taken  a5  the  mean  competition 
of  flour.  The  analyses  of  Von  Bibra  (Die  GetreidlBarten  und  das  Brod,  18S0)  agree  very  closely 
with  it 

Wheat  Flour  and  Bran.  In  100  parts. 

Flour.  Bran. 

Water,   14  IDS 

Fatty  matters  1-2  2-82 

Nitrogenous  substances  insoluble  in  water  fdnten),  12'6  lO'ftI 
Nitrogenous  substances  soluble  in  water  (albumen),  1*8  1*64 
Non-nitrogenous  soluble  substances  (dextrin,  sugar),       7*2  5*9 

Starch  69*7  22-«2 

Cellulose,   17  43*98| 

SalU,  1-6  2-52 

9  This  is  however  the  cellalose  of  the  entire  grain,  both  of  the  husk  and  the  interior  of  the  gndn.  Pot- 
ash, phosphoric  acid,  and  magnesia  are  the  principal  ingredients  of  the  salts;  the  earthy  phoqdiates  are 
especially  combined,  and  in  definite  proportions,  wUh  the  albuminates  (MayerX  and  also  the  gnnmy  nstter 
(Bibra).  The  aUialine  phosphates  are  free.  The  bran  contains  much  sUica.  Oodemana  plaoes  tiie  otOslsis 
Joirer  (29  to  80  per  ceuf.),  and  the  salts  higher  C4  to  6  per  centV 
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sometimes  as  15  per  cent,  with  3*5  per  cent  of  fat,  and  5*7  per  cent  of  salts. 
But  if  the  brant  is  used,  it  seems  probable  that  much  is  left  undigested,  and 
all  the  nutriment  which  is  contained  in  it  is  not  extracted.  A  pl^  has  been 
employed  by  M^ge-Mouri^  which  seems  to  save  all  the  most  valuable  parts 
0^  the  bran ;  the  two  or  three  outer  and  highly  siliceous  envelopes  of  the 
wheat  are  detached,  and  the  fourth  or  internal  envelope  is  left  Several 
pkns  of  decorticating  wheat  have  been  proposed,  but  none  of  them  at  present 
have  superseded  the  old  system  of  grinding. 

If  the  whole  wheat  is  used,  it  should  be  ground  very  fine,  as  the  harder 
envelopes  are  very  irritating,  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  for  sick  persons 
with  any  bowel  comphdnts  bread  must  be  used  entirely  without  bran.  I  have 
foond  dysenteries  most  intractable  merely  from  attention  not  being  directed 
to  this  simple  point 

Examination  of  Flour  for  QucUity  and  Adulteration, 

riour  should  be  examined  physically,  microscopically,  chemically,  and 
practically  by  making  bread. 

The  quality  is  best  determined  by  chemical  examination ;  adulterations  by 
the  microscope. 

Physical  Examination, 

Sight. — The  starch  should  be  quite  white,  or  with  the  very  slightest  tinge 
of  jdlow  ;  any  decided  yellow  indicates  commencing  changes  ;  the  amount  of 
hnui  should  not  be  great 

ToucL — ^There  should  be  no  lumps,  or,  if  there  are,  they  should  at  once 
hieak  down  on  slight  pressure  ;  there  must  be  no  grittiness,  which  shows  that 
;  the  starch  grains  are  changing,  and  adhering  too  strongly  to  each  other,  and 
viU  give  an  acid  bread.  There  should,  however,  be  a  certain  amount  of 
adheeion  when  a  handful  of  flour  ia  compressed,  and  if  thrown  against  a  wall 
or  hoard  some  of  the  flour  should  adhere.  Whan  made  into  a  paste  with 
witer,  the  dough  must  be  coherent,  and  draw  out  easily  into  strings. 

Taite, — The  taste  must  not  be  acid,  though  the  best  flour  is  slightly  acid  to 
test-paper.  An  acid  taste,  showing  lactic  or  acetic  acids,  is  sure  to  give  an 
scid  bread. 

Smell — There  must  be  no  smell  of  fermentation  or  mouldiness. 
Age  of  flour  is  shown  by  colour,  grittiness,  and  acidity. 

Chemical  Examination, 

It  is  seldom  that  a  medical  officer  will  be  able  to  go  through  a  complete 
examination,  but  he  should  always  determine  the  following  points  : — 

1.  Amount  of  Water, — Weigh  1  gramme,  spread  it  out  on  a  dish,  and  dry 
:   other  by  a  water  bath  or  in  a  hot-air  bath  or  oven,  the  temperature  not  being 

allowed  to  go  above  200^  The  flour  must  not  be  at  all  burnt  or  much 
dttkened  in  colour.  Weigh  directly  the  flour  is  cold;  the  loss  is  the 
percentage  of  water. 

The  range  of  water  is  from  10  (in  the  best  dried  flours)  to  18  in  the  worst 
Hie  more  water  the  greater  liability  of  change  in  the  flour,  and,  of  course,  the 
less  is  the  amount  of  nutriment  purchased  in  a  given  weight  If,  then,  the 
water  be  over  18  per  cent,  the  flour  should  be  rejected ;  if  over  16,  it  should 
be  uifayouiably  spoken  of. 

2.  Amount  of  Oluien, — ^Weigh  10  grammes  (or  100  grains,  if  there  are  no 
gramme  weights),  and  mix,  by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  with  a  little  water,  so  as 
to  make  a  well-mixed  dough ;  let  it  stand  for  quarter  of  an  hour  in  an 
Sfaporatiiig  dish;  then  ponr  a  little  water  on  it ;  work  it  about  wil^i  "c^^^ 
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and  cnrefolly  wash  off  the  staich ;  pour  off  from  time  to  time  the  stazcli  witor 
into  another  yesseL  After  a  time,  the  gluten  heoomes  so  ooheront^  that  it 
may  be  taken  in  the  fingers  and  worked  about  in  water,  the  water  being  froni 
time  to  time  poured  off  till  it  comes  off  quite  colourless.  If  there  is  not  tine 
to  dry  the  gluten,  then  weigh ;  the  dry  gluten  is  rather  more  than  one4hiid 
the  weight  of  the  moist;  1  to  2*9  is  the  usual  proportion;  therefore  divide 
the  weight  of  the  moist  gluten  by  2*9.  If  there  be  time,  dry  the  (^otoD 
thoroughly,  and  weigh  it  This  is  best  done  by  spreading  it  out  on  aemdbb 
lid  and  drying  it  in  the  bath.  The  dry  glutenranges  from  8  to  12  per  oeni; 
flour  should  be  rejected  in  which  it  faUa  below  8.  If  there  is  much  bran,  i 
often  apparently  increases  the  amount  of  gluten  by  adhering  to  it^  and  shociU 
be  separated  if  possible  ;  in  fact,  the  gluten,  as  thus  obtained,  is  nevw  pnn^ 
but  always  contains  some  bran,  starch,  and  fat  The  gluten  should  be  aUi 
to  be  drawn  out  into  long  threads  ;  the  more  extensible  it  is  the  better.  It 
is  always  well  to  make  two  determinations  of  gluten,  especially  if  there  is  aaj 
disputeid  question  of  quality.* 

3.  Amouid  of  Ash, — ^Take  10  granmie8,t  put  into  a  porcelain  or  platiniDa 
crucible,  and  incinerate  to  white  ash.  Weigh.  The  ash  should  not  be  more 
than  2  per  cent,  or  probably  some  mineral  substances  have  been  added;  it 
should  not  be  less  than  -8,  or  the  flour  is  too  poor  in  salts. 

The  incineration  of  the  flour  requires  a  crucible  and  gas.  It  is  difficult  to 
do  it  over  a  spirit  lamp,  as  it  takes  a  long  time.  A  sm^  charcoal  fire  is  pro- 
bably the  best  plan  when  gas  appliances  are  wanting. 

If  the  ash  be  more  than  2  per  cent,  add  hydrochloric  acid,  and  see  if  tbeie 
be  effervescence  (magnesium  or  calcium  carbonate).  Dissolve,  and  test  urith 
oxalate  of  ammonium,  and  then  for  magnesia,  in  the  same  way  as  in  wsteL 
As  flour  contains  both  lime  and  magnesia,  to  prove  adulteration,  the  predae 
amount  of  lime  and  magnesia  must  be  determined  by  weighing  the  incinerated 
calcium  oxalate,  or  the  magnesium  pyrophosphate. 

If  there  is  no  effervescence,  add  water,  and  test  for  sulphuric  acid  and  lime, 
to  see  if  calcium  sulphate  (plaster  of  Paris)  has  been  added.  In  normal  flocD 
the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  is  very  small 

Notice,  also,  if  the  ash  be  red  (from  iron).  If  clay  has  been  added,  it  wiS 
be  left  undissolved  by  acids  and  water. 

If  magnesium  carbonate  has  been  added,  the  ash  is  lights  and  porous  an^ 
bulky  (Hassall). 

An  easy  mode  of  detecting  large  quantities  of  added  mineral  substances  ii 
given  by  Eedtenbacher  ;  the  flour  is  strongly  shaken  with  chloroform  ;  th 
flour  floats,  while  all  foreign  mineral  substances  falL  This  is  a  very  uisefa 
testt 

If  the  water  be  small,  the  gluten  large,  and  the  salts  in  good  quantity,  tb 
flour  is  good,  supposing  nothing  is  detected  on  microscopical  examinatioi 
But  in  all  cases  it  is  well,  if  time  can  be  spared,  to  have  a  loaf  made. 

Practical  Ted  by  Baking. — ^Make  a  loaf,  and  see  if  it  is  acid  when  fred 
and  how  soon  it  becomes  so ;  if  the  colour  is  good,  and  the  rising  satisfactoi] 


*  Mr.  Wanklyn  hM  proposed  to  utilise  the  albuminoid  ammonia  process  for  detormiaii 
gluten,  reckoning  that  100  parts  of  flour  yield  1*2  of  ammonia. 

t  If  only  a  small  crucible  be  employed  a  smaller  Quantity  should  be  taken,  u  It  is  diffloa 
to  incinerate  ;  with  a  moderately  good  balance,  2  or  o  grammes  may  be  uaed. 

X  The  remaining  ingredients  can  be  determined,  if  necessary,  from  the  starch  water,  bit  i 
is  seldom  necessary  to  do  so.  Allow  the  starch  to  subside,  pour  off  the  fluid,  and  wash  tli 
starch  by  decantation,  then  dry  and  weigh  ;  take  all  the  water  and  washings,  •vaporato  to 
small  bulk,  add  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  boil ;  albumen  is  thrown  down  :  oollect,  iraah^  an 
weigh.    Evaporate  the  whole  of  the  remainder  to  dryness,  and  weigh  (mixed  daxtrina  aft 
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and  chgnging  floor  does  not  rise  well,  gives  a  yellowish  colour  to  the 
and  speedily  hecomes  add.    Excess  of  acidity  can  be  detected  by 
ling  a  piece  of  bread  in  the  mouth  for  some  time,  as  well  as  by  test- 
nr. 

M  far  Ergot. — There  is  no  very  good  test  for  ergot  when  it  is  ground  up 
I  tbB  flour.  Laneau's  plan  is  to  make  a  paste  with  a  weak  alkaline  solu- 
;  to  add  dilute  nitric  add  to  slight  excess,  and  then  alkah  to  neutralisa- 
;  a  violet-red  colour  is  said  to  be  given  if  eigot  is  present,  which  becomes 
-fed  when  more  nitric  add  is  added,  and  violet  when  alkali  is  added, 
^itstein  considers  this  method  imperfect,  and  prefers  trusting  to  the 
lUar  odour  of  propylamine  (herring-like  smeU),  developed  by  liquor  potassse 
igoted  flour.    I  have  no  experience  of  this  point 

Micraseopical  Examination. 

luB  is  especially  directed  to  determine  the  relative  amount  of  flour  and 
\  the  presence  of  fungi  or  acari,  or  the  fact  of  adulteration  by  other  grains. 
structure  of  the  Wheat  Grain,* — It  is  necessary  to  refer  briefly  to  the 


'  FSg.  30.— Tnnsyeree  Section  of  Envelopes  of  Wheat   Scale  lOOOth  of  an  inch. 

Kbire  of  the  grain  of  wheat,  as  this,  of  course,  must  be  thoroughly 
dentoocL 

Ibeie  are  four  envelopes  (some  authors  make  three,  others  five  or  six — ^the 


FSg.  81.-  Envelopes  of  Wheat  (longitadinal  section).   Scale  1000th  of  an  inch. 

eoot  being  divided  into  two  or  three),  surrounding  a  fine  and  very  loose 
ohr  tiasoe  of  cellulose  filled  with  starch  grains. 

^MUjpes  of  Wheat, — ^The  drawings  show  the  coats  in  aitUj  cut  transversely 


Iitniiiiiung  wheat,  or  any  other  cereal  grains,  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  them  before- 
i  bv  soaking  for  some  time  ^n  water.  It  will  then  be  found  easy  to  demonstrate  the 
iMlstractares.  By  means  of  a  needle  and  a  pair  of  fine  forceps  the  different  coats  can  be 
ind  mHaUm,  sometimet  quite  separately,  but  generally  more  or  less  in  combination. 
mij  M  that  presents  any  difficulty  is  the  third  coat  of  wheat  or  barley,  but  generally  it 
bfMmd  aooompanying  the  second  or  fourth  coats.  In  the  case  of  barley,  the  proper 
ml  neiope  of  the  grain  sometimes  adheres  to  the  interior  of  the  h\isk,  where  it  ought 
I  Mkad  for  in  the  event  of  its  not  being  on  the  surface  of  the  grain  itsell  After  ezamin- 
hi  ssfiiiste  ooats,  seetioiis  may  be  ma&  of  the  whole  gnin,  so  as  to  see  the  structures  in 
Ylw  ktin  are  generally  found  hi  a  bunch  at  the  end  of  the  grain.  The  starch  grains 
HidaMMMed  by  pidEbig  out  a  little  from  the  centre  of  the  grain :  mixed  glycerine 
nlcr  iom  tha  b«t  BMdiBm  for  demonstration. 

P 
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and  longitudinally,  also  the  separate  coats.  The  outer  coat  is  made  up  of  U 
or  three  layers  of  long  cells,  with  slightly  beaded  walls,  running  in  the  dire 
tion  of  the  axis  of  the  grain.    The  septa  are  straight  or  oblique,  and,  as  wi 


Fig.  82.— Oater  Coat  and  Hain  of  Wheat   Scale  100th  of  an  inch. 


be  seen,  the  cells  differ  in  length  and  breadth.  The  size  can  be  taken  by  tk 
scale.  The  hairs  are  attached  to  this  coat,  and  are  prolongations,  in  fact^  c 
the  cells.  In  the  finest  flour  the  hairs  and  bits  of  this  coat  (as  well  of  th 
other  coats)  can  be  found. 


Fi^.  38.— Outer  Goat  and  Hain  of  Wheat   Scale  1000th  of  an  inch. 


The  second  coat,  counting  from  without,  is  composed  of  a  layer  of  short 
cells,  more  regular  in  size,  with  slightly  rounded  ends  and  beaded  walls,  ai 
lying  at  right  angles  to  the  first  coat,  or  across  the  axis  of  the  grain.  It 
impossible  to  mistake  it  The  third  coat  is  a  delicate  diaphanous,  almc 
hyaline  membrane,  so  fine  that  its  existence  was  formerly  doubted.  ] 
Maddox,  however,  has  distinctly  shown  it  to  have  faint  lines  crossing  ea 
other  diagonally  as  seen  in  the  drawing,  which  may  be  cells.  With  a  little  ctt 
it  is  very  easily  demonstrated.  In  the  transverse  section  of  the  envelope 
appears  as  a  thin  white  line.    Interna^  again^  to  this  coat  what  appears  to 
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uother  coat  can  sometimes  be  made  out ;  it  is  a  very  fine  mnnbrane,  marked 
rith  widely  separated  carved  lines,  whicli  look  like  the  outlines  of  large  round 
ir  oval  cells.   The  internal  or  fourth  coat,  as  it  is  usually  called,  is  composed 


Fig.  84.— SecoDd  and  Third  EnTelopet  of  Wheat   Scale  lOOOth  of  an  inch. 


of  one  or  two  layers  (in  places)  of  rounded  or  squarish  cells  filled  with  a  dark 
nhstance  which  can  be  emptied  from  the  cells.  When  the  cells  are  empty, 
tby  have  a  remote  resemblance  to  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  leguminossB,  and 


Rt  ttL— Fourth  EnTelope  of  Wheat       Fig.  36.  —Fresh  Starch-grains  o;  Theat  (nioistcucd 
Sede  1600th  of  an  inch.  x  seO. 


kn  is  Htde  doubt  that  from  this  cause  adulteration  with  pea  or  bean  has 
Mn  sometimes  improperly  asserted. 

Tke  Siareh  Chains  of  wheat  are  very  variable  in  size,  the  smallest  being 
hnort  mere  points,  the  largest  j^nni^^  an  inch  in  diameter  or  larger.  In 
ht^  ^he  BouiDmt  are  round ;  the  largest  round,  oval,  or  lenticxiiax. 
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been  well  noticed  by  Haasall  that  there  is  often  a  gingular  want  of  int^ 
mediate-aized  grains.  The  hilum,  when  it  can  be  seen,  is  central,  the  oo 
centric  lines  are  perceived  with  difficulty,  and  only  in  a  small  numher ;  t] 


Fig.  37— Dried  and  then  moistened  Starch-grains  of  Wheat.   Scale  lOOOth  of  an  inch. 

edge  of  the  grain  is  sometimes  turned  over  so  as  to  cause  the  appearance  of 
slight  furrow  or  line  along  the  grain.  Very  weak  liquor  potassse  causes  litti 
swellings ;  strong  liquor  potassse  bulges  them  out,  and  eventually  destro} 


I — .  ^  . — ^  i  . — ,  .  , — I 

Fig.  33.— Diseased  Flour  (Puccinia). 


them.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  if  the  pieces  of  envelopes  aro  t 
numerous,  but  it  should  be  remembered  the  best  flour  contains  some. 

Diseaaes  of  Flour, 

Fungi, — Several  fungi  are  found  in  wheat-flour.  The  most  common  fiing 
is  a  species  of  Puccinia.  It  \a  easily  recognised  by  its  round  dark  sporang 
which  are  either  contoured  with  a  double  line,  or  are  covered  with  little  p 
jections.  It  is  said  not  to  be  injurious  by  some,  but  this  is  very  doubtf 
The  symptoms  have  not  been  well  described. 

The  smut,  or  caries,  is  also  a  species  of  Puccinia ;  has  large  sporules,  a 
gives  a  disagreeable  smell  to  the  flour,  and  a  bluish  colour  to  the  bread 
is  said  to  produce  diarrhoea. 

Acarus, — The  Acarua  farinm  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  inferior  flo 
especially  if  it  is  damp.  It  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  leguminous  8e( 
are  present^  as  stated.  It  is  no  doubt  introduced  from  ilie  grain  in  the  m 
as  I  have  found  it  adhering  to  the  grain  itself.  It  is  at  once  recogni* 
Portions  of  the  skin  are  also  sometimes  found. 

Ftbriones. — These  form  for  tba  mcw^  i^wl  m  fbcm  wbicb  has  gone 
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extreme  deoompoBitioiiy  and  which  is  moist  and  becoming  dificolouied.  They 
euinot  be  mistaken. 


Fig.  89. — Aearut  farince  { x  86  diameters).— Mites  found  in  floor  alive.  In  the  largest 
figorem  the  insects  are  considerably  compressed,  to  show  the  powerftil  mandibles,  and  luiTe 
neh  a  rentral  aspect  In  the  smallest  and  middle-sized  insect,  we  have  drawn  the  dorsal 
MpMt ;  the  former  only  possesses  six  legs,  as  before  the  first  moalt ;  several  ova  lie  scattered 
ii  the  field  of  view.  It  is  unknown  what  office  the  capsular  oi|;ans  fulfil.  They  are  well  seen 
00  eich  side  of  the  laiigest  figure. 

The  presence  of  Acari  always  shows  that  the  flour  is  beginning  to  change. 
A  angle  acarus  may  occasionally  be  found  in  good  flour,  but  even  one  should 
be  looked  on  with  suspicion,  and  the  flour  should  be  afterwards  frequently 
examined  to  see  if  they  are  increasing. 


Fig.  40. 
Witfil— Katu^  siie. 


Fig.  41.-WeeviL   Magnified  12  diameters. 

WeevU  (Calandza  gianaria). — ^The  weevil  is  of  ^course  at  once  detected.  It 
b  faj  no  means  so  eonmion  in  Bout  as  in  corn. 
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Ephedia, — ^The  larva  of  the  moth,  which  feeds  on  eoeoBk{Ephed\a  ekdeUa\ 
has  sometiines  caused  great  lavages  in  flour  and  in  hiscuits.  At  Cork  and 
Gihraltar  many  tons  of  hiscuit  have  been  rendered  useless  by  this  larva,  which 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  from  the  cocoa  stored  for  tiie  fleet* 


At  present  there  is  very  little  adulteration  of  wheat-flour  in  this  countiy, 
but  with  rising  prices  the  case  may  be  diflerent  Abroad,  adulteration  is  pro- 
bably more  common,  and  the  medical  officer  must  be  prepared  to  investigate 
the  point 

lie  chief  adulterations  are  by  the  flour  of  other  grains,  viz. : — 


Detection  of  Barley, — ^This  \a  not  easy,  but  can,  with  care,  be  often  done. 

The  envelopes  of  barley  are  the  same  in  number  as  those  of  wheat,  but  they 
are  more  delicate.  The  outer  coat  has  three  layers  of  cells  ;  the  walls  of  the 
external  layer  are  beautifully  waved,  but  not  beaded ;  the  cells  are  smaller 
than  those  of  the  outer  coat  of  wheat  The  second  coat,  disposed  of  at  right 
angles  to  the  first,  as  in  wheat,  is  like  the  second  coat  of  wheat,  except  in 
being  more  delicate  and  not  beaded.  The  third  is  hyaline  and  transparent, 
as  in  wheat  The  fourth  has  the  cells  similar  in  shape  to  the  corresponding 
wheat  coat,  but  they  are  very  much  smaller,  as  may  be  seen  on  reference  to 
the  scale,  and  there  are  two,  or  often  three,  layers. 

The  starch  grains  of  barley  are  very  like  the  wheat,  with  a  central  hHun: 


*  Professor  Huxley  has  kindly  given  me  some  interesting  details.  The  larva  of  the  Bphtstk 
eltUella  (or  *'  chocolate  moth  ")  is  small,  and  is  never  more  than  half  an  inch  long.  Thi 
female  moths  fly  at  night  in  swarms,  and  lay  their  eggs  on  the  biscuits  or  the  puncheons  whicl 
hold  them.  The  larvae  are  soon  hatched,  and  by  means  of  strong  jaws  and  active  legs  scran 
and  bore  their  way  through  crevices ;  they  eat  the  biscuit,  and  spoil  more  than  they  eat  b] 
spinning  their  webs  over  ue  biscuit.  Cocoa  stores  swarm  with  the  moths  and  larvae,  and  the] 
even  penetrated  into  many  parts  of  H.M.S.  "  Hercules." 

After  examining  into  the  ravages  caused  by  these  laiTse  in  the  biscuit  at  Gibraltar,  Mi 
Huxley  made  the  following  suggestions  :— 

1.  To  have  no  cocoa  stored  in  any  place  in  which  biscuits  are  manufactured. 

2.  To  head  up  all  biscuit  puncheons  as  soon  as  they  are  full  of  the  freshly-baked  biscuit. 

8.  Coat  puncheons  with  tar  after  they  are  headed  up,  or  at  least  work  Ume  wash  well  intc 
all  the  joints  and  crevices. 

4.  Line  the  bread-rooms  of  ships  with  tin,  so  that  if  the  Ephestia  has  got  into  a  puncheon 
it  mav  not  get  into  the  rest  of  the  ship. 

6,  If  other  means  fail,  expose  woodwork  of  puncheons  to  a  heat  of  200"*  Fahr.  for  two  hoiin. 


Adulterations  of  Wheat-Flour. 


These  are  best  detected  by  chemi- 
cal examination.  (For  the  detection 
of  alum,  see  the  chapter  on  Bbbad.) 


Fig.  42.— Barley— Longitudinal  Section. 
'  Scale  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Starch-grains. 
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tnd  obecure  marlring,  but  aie  on  the  whole  smaller ;  some  have  thickened 
edgee^  instead  of  the  thin  edges  of  the  wheat-starch  grain,  but  it  is  very 


X  us 
Fiff.  44. 


Fig. 

Outer  Coat  of  JBarley  (higher  power). 


Fig.  43. 

Outer  Goat  and  Hairs  of  Barley  (low  power). 

difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible  to  distinguish  them.  It  is  thereiore 
e^wdally  to  the  envelopes  that  we  must  attend. 


Fig.  45.— Barley  (second  and  third  coats). 

Detedhn  of  Potato  /Stored— This  is  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  ;  the  starch 
fpmBf  insfcead  of  being  round  or  oval,  and  with  a  central  hilum  and  obocuce 


liiiL,^^,  an'  pyrifnrm,  w  iili  an  cccciilric  hiluiu  j>lac('<i  at  the  sinallrr  fii.l,  ,;!, ; 
with  well-marked  concentric  rings.    Weak  liquor  potasste  (1  drop  ot 


Fig.  46.— Barley  (fourth  coat).  Fig.  47.— Barley  (Starch-graini). 


pharmacopoeial  liq.  pot  to  10  of  water)  swells  them  out  greatly  after  a  time, 
while  wheat-starch  is  little  affected  hy  this  strength  ;  if  the  strength  is  1  to  3 
(as  in  the  figure),  the  swelling  is  very  rapid. 


Fig.  49.— Medium  and  mnaU  iiiaed  PoUto  staich- 
Flg.  48.— Potato  Starch  x  285.  grains,  treated  with  Liq.  Pot  Ph.  Lond.  000- 

See  also  Plate  of  Starches.  third  part  and  x  285. 

Detection  of  Maize  (Indian  Com), — ^There  are  two  envelopes  ;  the  outer 
being  made  up  of  seven  or  eight  strata  of  cells  ;  there  is  no  transverse  second 
coat,  as  in  wheat ;  the  internal  coat  consists  of  a  single  stratum  of  cells  like 
the  fourth  of  wheats  but  less  regular  in  shape  and  size.  The  cellulose,  through 
the  seed  holding  the  starch  in  its  meshes,  forms  a  very  characteristic  structure, 
which  on  section  looks  like  a  pavement  made  of  triangular  or  square  pieces  ; 
the  cells  are  filled  with  the  starch-grains,  which  are  very  small,  and 
compressed,  so  as  to  have  facets.  They  are  very  different  from  the  smooth, 
uncompres&ed  round  ceUs  of  wheat 
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Bits  of  oellnloBe,  with  its  peculiar  angular  markings,  are  always  found  if  the 
irbeal  is  adulterated  with  maize. 


Fig.  50.— Indian-Com  Flour.   See  also         -       Celluloaeof  Indian  Com  x  600,  with  mark- 
Plate  of  Starches.  inss  from  the  starch-grains  on  the  inter- 

cellular  membrane. 


Fig.  51.— Longitudinal  lection  of  Coats  of  Indian  Corn  and  Cellulose  x  190. 


Dtiecticn  of  Bean  and  Pea, — ^These  adulterations  are  also  at  once  discovered ; 
tk  meahee  of  cellulose  are  yerj  much  larger  than  those  of  the  fourth  coat  of 
«]ieil^  with  which  it  has  sometimes  been  confounded,  and  the  starch-grains 
m  alto  quite  different ;  they  are  oral  or  renif orm,  or  with  one  end  slightlj 
UBV ;  they  have  no  clear  hHum  or  rings,  but  many  have  a  deep  central  longi- 
odiiial  ddft  running  in  the  longer  axis,  and  occupying  two-thirds  or  three- 
oarfcha  of  the  kngth,  but  never  reaching  completdy  to  the  end ;  this  cleft  is 
paneinaay  a  Itaey  sometimes  Almost  a  chasm,  and  occasionally  aecou&aarj  f^elto^ 
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abut  upon  it  at  parts  of  its  course  ;  sometimes,  instead  of  a  cleft,  there  is  an 
irregular-shaped  depression.    If  a  little  liquor  potass®  be  added,  the  celluloee 


Fiff.  62.— Bean  Starch. 


is  seen  more  clearly.  Pea  flour  is  never  added  to  a  greater  extent  than  4  per 
cent.,  as  it  makes  the  bread  heavy  and  dark.  If  the  flour  be  mixed  wit^  a 
little  boiling  water,  the  smell  of  the  pea  or  bean  is  perceptible.* 


1  .  :  «  1  1  1  1  J  1  V  —  ] 

Fig.  63.— Pea  Flour. 

Detection  of  Oat, — There  are  two  or  three  envelopes ;  the  outer  longitudinal 
cells ;  the  second  obliquely  transverse,  and  not  very  clearly  seen ;  the  cells  are 

*  A  chemical  test  has  been  given  by  Donn€  to  detect  admixture  of  garden  beans.  Hie 
powder  is  smeared  round  the  inside  of  a  small  vessel ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  seven  or 
eight  drops  of  nitric  acid  are  allowed  to  fall,  and  are  evaporated  by  means  of  a  lamp,  the 
vessel  being  partly  covered  to  prevent  too  rapid  evaporation  ;  when  the  flour  has  partly 
become  brown,  a  few  drops  uf  ammonia  are  ^ut  in  the  capsule,  and  left  to  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion. A  beautiful  red  colour  forms  about  tne  centre  of  the  flour  where  the  action  of  the  nitric 
acid  has  been  neither  too  strong  nor  too  feeble.  A  lens  will  pick  out  at  once  the  red  points  of 
the  bean  flour.  This  reaction  must  be  marked  to  be  of  any  value.*  Several  other  tests  have 
been  given,  but  are  imperfect  and  really  unnecessary,  for  the  microscopic  characters  are 
•ufflcient.   

*  Bias  bMM  given  Ucta  which  appear  to  gn:aU)r  Vcmau  Via  N«laft.>^>9S^«c^  IHa  IHi.^.ta. 
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inting  in  parts,  or  pass  into  the  cells  of  the  third  coat ;  the  third  a  layer, 
nilly  single,  of  cells  like  wheat    The  hnsk  must  be  detached  before  the 


fM.— White  Oat— Long,  sect, 


d  and  Sd'coats  not  separable,  a  Ck>mpound  grains  x  100, 
6  One  do.  x  600. 


iTelopes  are  looked  for.  The  starch-eells  are  small,  many-sided,  and  cohere 
to  composite  round  bodies,  which  are  very  characteristic,  and  which  can  be 
oken  down  into  the  separate  grains 


A  high  power  is  the 
Bt  for  this.  The  oat  starch  does 
t  polarise  light  There  is  no 
firalty  in  the  detection  of  the 
ich  grains. 

Ddection  of  Rice.—T)iQ  husk  of 
3  is  very  peculiar ;  on  the  outer 
i  are  numerous  siliceous  granules, 
mged  in  longitudinal  and  trans^ 
80  ridges  (figs.  56  and  57)  (a). 
m  are  numerous  hairs,  some  of 
ich  are  seated  oyer  stomata.  Be-  0  ^ 
'  this  is  a  membrane  of  transverse 
L  kmgitadinal  rough-edged  fibres 
\  wldle  below  these  again  is  a  fine 
ndmuie  of  transverse  angular  cells 
,  eovering  a  very  delicate  mem- 

neof  large  oells.  The  starch  cor-  o     jn-   m  ora 

,  ®  11   //s      Kr\  Fig.  66.— Ground  Rice  Flour  X  850 ; 

dee  aie  very  small,  (fig.  55) ;  ^ 

'okr  wader  low  powen;  axicfer  liighpo  wers  they  are  seen  toA^eloycfi^^ 
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oomprefised.  They  cannot  be  mistaken  for  tlie  lonnd  eelLs  of  wheats  bat  i 
be  confounded  with  oat  starch,  from  which,  however,  they  are  distingiuB 
by  the  absence  of  the  compound  cells  or  glomeruli  Their  shape  is  aL 
little  like  maize,  but  they  are  very  much  smaller. 


Fig.  66.-Rice  x  170.  '  ^      Fig.  67.— Rice  x  178. 

Fig.  56.  Transvene  section  of  the  Husk  of  Rice,  ) 

Fiff.  57.  Appearance  of  Hnsk  as  seen  in  a  transparent  medium  of  glycerine  and  gum, ) 
a,  Siliceous  granules,  arranged  in  longitudinal  and  transverse  ridges,  perforated  by  openfn 
stomata,  some  having  hairs  seated  over  them,   b  e,  Transverse  and  longitudinal,  brittle,  to 
edged  fibres,   d,  A  fine  membrane  of  transverse  angular  cells ;  these  overlie  a  very  det 
membrane  of  large  cells  e. 


Detection  of  Eye, — ^The  envelopes  are  very  like  those  of  wheat,  and 
perhaps  be  hardly  distinguished.  The  recent  starch  grains  are  also  eztren 
like  those  of  wheat,  but  the  older  and  drier  gr 
have  sometimes  a  peculiar  rayed  hilum.  I  1 
seen  this,  however,  in  very  old  wheat,  but  m 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  rye. 

Eye,  if  in  any  quantity,  is  discovered 
baking ;  it  makes  a  dark,  acid  bread. 

Linseed  is  not  a  common  adulterant 
envelopes  are  peculiar:  the  external  is  made 
of  hexagonal  cells,  containing  oil ;  the  secon* 
round  cells;  the  third  of  fib^s;  and  the  fo 
of  angular  cells,  containing  a  dark  reddish  ool 
ing  matter. 

Bttchffheai  (Polygonum  Fagopyrum,  or  I 
Fiff.  58.— Rye-starch,  with  rayed  pyrum  esculentum). — Like  rye,  this  is  only  K 
fiilum  (after  HassaU)  x420.     ^  ^  f^^^  ^  ^^^^  fiom  thfe  Bi 

The  drawing  sufficiently  shows  the  texture  of  the  envelopes,  which  is  * 
complicated  The  starch-graina  ate  sma\i  2ltA  towtA^  «xA  %d2E^ssift  tiat^gi^ 
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masses.  Under  a  high  power  there  are  indications  of  concentric  rings. 
Bread  made  with  this  grain  has  a  darkish,  somewhat  violet,  colour. 


Fig.  59.  — Rye— 1.  TransTene  section  of  Testa,  &c..  x  108  ;  2.  Coats  in  situ  from  withoat,  x  170. 
a.  External ;  b.  Middle;;  e,  lutenial  coat ;  d,  Starch-grains,  x  103. 


1%.  00.  — Oater  coftt  of  Bockwheat,  ap-  Interna)  coats.   The  most  internal  is  coro- 

mnotly  of  irregnlar  and  interlacing  posed  of  cells  with  an  irregular  waved  T 

ibraai^rBl  cells,  separable  by  boiling  outline,  and  longitudinal  cells  OTer  the  > 

tiia  taito  and  maoeratiiig  it   Ontaide  starebKiells  x  170. 

ikaaa  ealli  la  »  Tory  thin  and  deUeate 

•  ■amlnana,  rataining  the  maika  of  at- 
tMhrnoBtofthaai^oeUa,  x  170. 

MSUL'-Ijh  India,  ^gypt,  China,  and  West  Coast  of  Africa,  imM.  ol 
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kind  is  likely  to  be  an  adulteration.  Dr  Maddoz's  drawing  (page  239)  ahowi 
the  beautiful  structure  of  the  envelopes,  which  could  not  be  confounded  with 
those  of  wheat  The  starch-grains  are  very  small,  round,  and  tolerabljr 
uniform  in  size. 


Fig.  61.  — Backwheat^Transverse  section  of  outer,  middle,  and  internal )  x  170. 

coats,  with  cellulose  containing  starch  grains,    .      .      .  )  Starch-grains  x  50) 

Melampyrum  arvense  and  other  species  (Purple  cow-wheat — Serophu- 
lariaceob), — ^This  has  occasionally  been  mixed  with  flour ;  it  is  not  injunoiu, 
but  gives  the  bread  (not  the  flour)  a  peculiar  smoky  violet  or  bluish-violet 
tint  This  depends  on  a  colouring  matter  in  the  seed,  which,  when  wanned 
with  acid,  gives  the  violet  colour.* 

Trifolium  arvense  (Trefoil — Lejuminosoe). — This  also  gives  the  bread  a  red 
violet  colour.    It  is  not  known  to  be  injurious. 

Rhinanthua  major  and  crista-galli  (Yellow-rattle — Scrophttlariacem)  gives 
bread  a  bluish-black  colour,  a  moist  sticky  feel,  and  a  disagreeable  sweet  taste. 
It  is  not  injurious.  Onobrychu  sativa  (Sainfoin — Leguminoscg)  has  also  been 
used 

Lolium  temulentum  (Kye-grass — Qraminece,  Other  species  may  be  used.) — 
This  gives  the  bread  no  colour,  but  produces  narcotic  symptoms,  vertigo, 
hallucinations,  delirium,  convulsions,  and  paralysis,  f    Pellischek  states  that 

*  Pellischek,  Schmidt's  Jahrb.  1868,  No.  3,  p.  287. 

t  The  peculiar  symptoms  i)roduced  by  the  Lolium  temuUfUum,  or  bearded  Darnel,  werBtrell 
known  to  the. ancients.  Pereira  states  uiat  the  first  sjrmptoms  are  gastro-intestinal,  rach  M 
vomiting  and  colic,  and  then  cerebro-spinal  symptoms  come  on,  vis.,  headache,  giddisesi, 
tinnitus,  confusion  of  sight,  dilated  pupils,  delirium,  trembling,  and  paralysis  (ElemeDts  of 
Materia  Medica,  1850,  vol.  ii.  p.  977).  The  same  effects  are  produced  on  uiimalB.  Pereira  ttatsa 
that  he  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  chemical  test  noted  above,  viz.,  the  green  alooholie 
aolution  and  the  yellow  resin  on  evaporation.  Hassall  figures  the  starch-grains  of  the  lolium 
its  small  and  flomething  like  rice ;  nfty  or  svit^  m8i.7  a&ci«  V)^iVv«c  «xyl  Conn.  «  oomponnd, 
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ihesc  symptoms  do  not  occur  if  the  grain  be  dried  in  an  oven  before  baking, 
or  if  the  bread  is  left  for  some  days  before  being  used.    The  detection  of  the 


Fig.  62.- -Millet  Seed — a,  Trmns verse  section  of  Testa  coats,  seen  from  inside  ;  a,  Outer ; 
h,  Middle ;  e,  Inner  coat  x  170  ;  i,  Starch-groins  x  500.   Scale  1-lOOOth  inch. 


lolium  is  best  effected  by  means  of  alcohol,  which  gives  a  greenish  solution 
with  a  disagreeable  repulsive  taste,  and  on  evaporation  a  resinous  yellow-green 
dingreeable  extract  is  left  Pure  flour  gives  with  alcohol  only  a  clean  straw- 
coloured  solution,  with  an  agreeable  taste  (Pellischek). 

Bramus  or  Serrafodeut  (Brome-grass — QraminecB  ;  different  species — 
Arvams  or  Secalinus). — Pellischek  states  that  the  seeds  of  this  plant  give  the 
bread  a  dark  colour,  and  make  it  indigestible.  It  is  probably  a  most  uncom- 
mon adulteration. 


It  will  be  found  that  when  mixed  with  flour,  the  microscope  will  detect 


gnin  not  very  unlike  the  oat.  The  envelopes  are  tolerably  distinctive ;  the  cells  of  the  outer 
cost  are  made  up  of  a  single  layer,  and  are  disposed  transversely  instead  of  longitudinally. 
Hm  second  coat  is  in  two  layers,  and  the  cells  have  a  vertical  arrangement  The  third  coat 
ii  like  the  inner  coat  of  wheat  This  account  is  taken  frofii  Hassall.  I  have  not  examined  this 
gnin  myself. 

It  is  not  very  Ukdy  that  any  other  grains  except  those  mentioned  in  the  text  wiU  be  mixeil 
with  wheat  flour.  Tne  seeds  of  the  Peruvian  food,  the  Chenopodium  (^inoa  have  not  to  my 
kaowledfle  been  used  as  a  falsification.  The  starch-grain  of  the  Qumoa  are  said  to  be  the 
kiaUlest  known.  It  may  be  worth  remarking  that  this  seed  is  very  rich  in  salts  (2*4  per  cent ), 
ud  partienlariT  so  in  iron  ( 75  per  cent.) ;  indeed  it  is,  I  believe,  the  richest  in  iron  of  any 
rtgttMt.  It  18  possible  that  it  might  oe  a  useful  food  in  some  cases  of  illness.  It  is  fairly 
mrtiitioiis  and  digestible. 

The  starch-grains  of  the  acorn,  which  might  perhaps  be  added  in  times  of  great  scarcity, 
wovld  be  imiMdiately  detected,  as  thev  have  a  very  characteristic  central  depression,  and  are 
also  quite  different  in  shajM  from  the  flat  round,  smooth  starch-ceUs  of  the  wheat  and  barley. 

The  microaoope  alone  will  seldom  be  able  to  recognise  added  mineral  matters,  because  thene 
lie  Boi  in  very  huge  quantity,  and  even  in  the  best  flour  some  small  amount  of  mineral  sub- 
staeoet,  derived  either  from  the  outer  coats  or  from  the  mill,  can  be  seen.  The  addition  of 
Mlnani  mettera  ia  beat  determined  chemically,  but  if  it  is  attempted  with  the  microscope,  tha 
riptn  should  be  aenerated  flrst ;  the  starch  should  then  be  well  mixed  with  water,  and  then 
Skmed  to  anboide  m  a  conical  veaael.  In  the  lower  part  of  the^essel  the  mineral  matters  will 
ba  fmiid  In  greataat  amount.  If  a  Uttle  iodine  be  added  to  distinguish  the  starch-cells,  the 
■teapaeope  may  then  raoogniae  perhapa  an  unusual  quantitv  of  round  or  perhaps  angiUar 
pntiaiaiL  If  tbsr  are  bone  or  chalk,  acetic  acid  wiU  dissolve  them ;  if  day,  the  acid  wiU  not 
aSMt  ten ;  or  tba  aa^ment>  when  chloroform  ia  mixed  with  flour,  may  be  examined... 
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readily  many  of  these  substances.  Detection  is  often  yeiy  difficult  wlien  the 
llour  is  made  into  bread,  and  therefore,  whenever  from  the  bread  there  is  any 
cause  of  suspicion,  means  should  be  taken  to  obtain  some  of  the  flour. 

C(me8  flour, — flour  obtained  from  Eevet  wheat  is  used  by  bakers  for 
dusting  thoir  troughs.  HassaU  has  found  tins  Cones  flour  to  be  greatly 
adulterated  with  rice,*  maize,  beans,  rye,  and  barley.  Sometimes  Cones  flour 
is  mixed  with  good  flour.    All  these  impurities  have  been  already  described. 

Cooking  of  Flour, 

The  effect  of  heat  is  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  and  to  transform  some  of 
the  starch  into  dextrin.  Substances  are  also  added  to  the  bread  to  cause  a 
further  transformation  of  the  starch. 

Cakes, — The  unfermented  cakesf  are  simply  made  with  water  and  salt  As 
they  are  very  readily  made,  are  agreeable  to  taste,  and  nutritious,  it  is  very 
desirable  to  teach  every  soldier  to  make  them  ;  so  that  in  war,  when  bread  is 
not  procurable,  he  may  not  be  confined  altogether  to  biscuit  The  Australian 
damper  "  is  simply  made  by  digging  a  hole  in  the  ground,  filling  it  with  a 
wood  fire,  and,  when  the  fire  has  thoroughly  burnt  up,  removing  it,  placing 
the  dough  on  a  large  stone,  covering  it  with  a  tin  plate,  and  heaping  the  hoi 
ashes  round  and  over  it  In  a  campaign,  every  soldier,  if  he  could  get  flour 
and  wood,  would  soon  learn  to  bake  a  cake  for  himself.  The  only  point  of 
manipulation  which  requires  practice  is  not  to  have  the  heat  too  great ;  if  it 
be  above  212''  too  much  of  the  starch  is  changed  into  dextrin,  and  the  cake 
is  tough.  Exposed  to  greater  heat,  and  well  dried,  the  unfermented  cakes 
become  biscuit 

Maccaroni  is  flour  from  a  hard  Italian  grain,  moistened  with  water,  and 
pressed  through  a  number  of  small  openings,  while  at  the  same  time  heat  ib 
applied.  As  it  is  very  nutritious  in  small  bulk,  and  keeps  well,  it  would  be 
a  good  food  for  soldiers  in  war  if  its  cost  could  be  lessened. 


Sub-Section  IIL — Biscuit.  J 

To  make  biscuit,  flour  is  often  taken  with  little  or  no  bran  (on  account  of 
the  hygroscopic  properties  of  bran) ;  but  bran  is  also  sometimes  used ;  no  salt 
is  added.  The  simplest  biscuits  are  merely  flour  and  water.  Some  biscaits 
are  made  with  milk,  eggs,  &c  # 

Choice  of  Bieuit — Biscuit  should  be  well  baked,  but  not  burnt ;  of  a  light 
yellow  colour,  and  should  float  in  water ;  when  struck,  it  should  give  a  ring- 
ing sound ;  and  a  piece  put  into  the  mouth  should  thoroughly  soften  down. 
It  should  be  free  from  weevils,  which  are  easily  seen.  (See  page  230  foir  a 
notice  of  the  Ephestia.) 

Advantages  as  a  Diet, — As  it  contains  little  water,  and,  bulk  for  bulk,  is 
more  nutritious  than  bread,  three-fourths  of  a  pound  are  usually  taken 
to  equal  1  lb  of  bread.    Its  bulk  is  small,  and  it  is  easily  transported. 

Disadvantages, — Like  flour,  it  is  deficient  in  fat  After  a  time,  it  seems 
difficult  of  digestion.  Perhaps  the  want  of  variety  is  objectionable  ;  but  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  men  do  not  thrive  well  upon  it  for  long  periods.    In  war,  it 


*  Seyeral  samples  I  haTo  examined  contained  nothing  bat  rice.   This  is  sometimes  aold  as 

Rice  Cones.'*    (F.  de  C.) 

t  The  Chupatly  of  India. 

i  Composition  of  Biscait  :— 

Water,     .                  .  8  to  12     Su^ar,      ....  1-9 

Nitrogenons  substances,   .  15     Fat,         ....  1*8 

Dextm,   ....  ^'SlEUcch,     ....     72  to  75 
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bag  always  been  a  rule,  with  the  best  English  anny  surgeons,  for  more  than  a 
oentoiy,  to  issue  bread  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  use  biscuit  only  in  cases 
▼here  it  cannot  be  avoided. 

Sub-Seotion  rV. — Bread.  * 

If  carbonic  add  gas  is  any  way  formed  in  or  forced  into  the  interior  of 
dough,  so  as  to  divide  the  dough  into  a  number  of  little  cavities,  bread  is 
made. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  bread  : — 

1.  Carbonic  acid  is  disengaged  by  a  fermentative  process,  caused  by  yeast 
or  leaven.  During  the  baking  a  certain  amount  of  performed  sugar  yields 
carbonic  acid ;  a  portion  of  starch  is  converted  into  dextrin  and  sugar,  and 
alflo  yields  carbonic  acid ;  a  little  lactic  and  butyric  acids,  and  extractive 
matters  are  formed.  It  is  of  importance  to  prevent  this  change  from  going 
too  far ;  and  herein  is  one  of  the  arts  of  the  baker ;  and  it  is  partly  to 
prevent  this  that  alum  is  added,  which  has  the  property  of  arresting  the 
change. 

In  making  bread,  the  proportions  are  20  fi>  of  flour;  8  to  12  fi>  of  tepid 
water;  4  oz.  of  yeast,  to  which  a  little  potato  is  added,  and  1^  to  2  oz.  of  salt ; 
280  S)  of  flour  (1  sack)  will  give  from  90  to  105  4-fi>  loaves ;  or  100  fi>  of  flour 

,  will  make  from  129  to  150  lb  of  bread.  If  there  is  14  per  cent  of  water  in 
the  flour,  the  bread  will  contain  in  the  former  case  33*1  per  cent,  and  in  the 
latter,  42 '7  per  cent  If  100  Jb  of  flour  contain  14  per  cent  of  water,  and 
make  141^  lb  of  bread,  the  bread  will  contain  40  per  cent  of  water;  the 
baker  always  endeavours  to  combine  as  much  water  as  he  can  so  as  to  get  more 
loayea  6|  lb  of  dough  yield  6  lb  of  bread.  Machines  are  now  generally 
used  for  mixing  the  dough  (Stevens'  Machine). 

i  Carbonic  acid  is  disen^iged  by  mixing  sodium  or  ammonium  carbonate 
with  the  dough,  and  adding  hydrochloric,  tartaric,  phosphoric,  or  citric  acids. 
Baking  powders  are  compoimds  of  these  substances. 

3.  Carbonic  acid  is  forced  through  the  dough  by  pressure  (Dauglish's  patent 
aerated  bread).    This  process  has  the  great  advantage  of  rendering  it  impossible 

^  diat  the  conversion  of  starch  into  dextrin,  sugar,  and  lactic  acid  shall  go  too 
ftf.  About  20  cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid  (derived  from  chalk  and  sulphuric 
add),  are  used  for  280  Jb  of  flour;  and  about  11  cubic  feet  are  actuaUy 
inoocporated  with  the  flour  (Odling). 

Advantages  of  Bread  as  an  Article  of  Diet, 
B  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  these.    The  great  amount  of  nitrogenous 


*  (Ximporitioii  of  Bread - 


Water. 

Nttrogenotu 
Snbstancet. 

Fat. 

starches,  Ac. 

Enriiih  Bdcer^s  Bread 

jLudmum  nutriment,  . 

83 

8-57 

1'5 

56-93 

Mioimnni  natriment,  . 

44 

6-98 

1 

48-07 

fnnch  Commiaaariat: — 

Old  formula, 

41 

72 

1-5 

47 

New  formula, 

85 

7-9 

1-5 

52-6 

Atttrian  Oommlnaiiat,  . 

45-50 

6-2 

1-4 

46 

TIm  nitrogen  in  100  parta  of  dnr  bread,  in  eleven  difTerent  armies  (examined  by  Pog^ale), 
nM  from  S*26  per  oent  (Frencb)  to  1*12  per  cent  (Prussian).  In  the  usual  Eufflish  military 
ktpital  bread  it » tnm  -9  to  1*2  per  cent  of  the  undried  bread,  or  1-7  per  cent  of  dried  bread. 
AMOidii^to  Beichenbach.  the  crust  contains  a  substance  (assamar),  which  haa  an  induATxci^  ybl 
ntndiag  tiasiMiMtaBDoipitai^ 
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matters  and  Btarch  it  sliaies  with  flour ;  the  nitrogenous  substance  is  to 
carboniferous  as  1  to  6*3  (Forbes  Watson,  Odling).  It  therefore  requi 
more  nitrogen  for  a  perfect  food.  The  process  of  baking  renders  it  n 
digestible  than  flour.  No  satiety  attends  its  use,  although  it  may  be  alw 
made  in  the  same  way ;  this  is  probably  owing  to  the  great  variety  of 
components. 

Disadvantages, — It  is  poor  in  fat  and  some  salts,  especially  in  the  case 
the  finest  flour  freed  from  the  internal  envelope.  Therefore  we  see  that 
practice  of  using  fat  with  it  (butter  for  the  rich,  fat  bacon  for  the  poor  m 
is  extremely  common.  As  to  the  relative  advantages  of  the  three  methodi 
making  bread,  the  last  (aeration  by  carbonic  acid)  is  said  to  have  the  advant 
of  making  white  bread,  though  the  inner  envelopes  are  left ;  of  not  cans 
any  loss  of  starch,  or  permitting  the  change  to  go  too  far ;  of  not  contain 
any  unwholesome  yeast  The  system  of  making  bread  with  yeast  has  bi 
objected  to  on  the  groimd  that  bad  yeast  is  often  used ;  the  fermentative  cbai^ 
go  on  in  the  stomach,  much  carbonic  acid  gas  is  disengaged,  and  dyspep 
flatulence,  and  unpleasant  sensations,  such  as  heart-bum,  are  prodae 
There  is  no  doubt  that  badly  prepared  bread  gives  rise  to  these  symptoi 
though  whether  this  is  owing  to  bad  yeast  is,  I  think,  uncertain.  The  seoo 
method  yields  a  wholesome  bread,  but  is  too  expensive  for  common  use,  a 
it  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  commerce  alwi 
contains  arsenic  The  amount  would  be  too  small  to  be  hurtful,  but  mi^ 
be  of  medico-legal  consequence. 

Special  points  about  Making  of  Bread, 

Bread  may  be  of  bad  colour — rather  yellowish,  from  old  flour ;  from  grw 
flour  (in  which  case  the  changes  in  the  starch  have  generally  gone  on  to 
considerable  extent,  and  the  bread  contains  more  sugar  than  usual,  and  d( 
not  rise  well),  and  perhaps  from  bad  yeast  The  colour  given  by  admixti 
of  bran  must  not  be  confounded  with  yellowness  of  this  kind. 

Bread  is  also  dark  coloured  from  admixture  of  other  grains,  as  aliw 
noticed  under  flour  (rye,  buckwheat,  melampyrum,  sainfoin,  &c)  Bread  m 
be  acid,  from  bad  flour  giving  rise  to  an  excess  of  lactic  and  perhaps  aoe 
acids,  or,  it  is  said,  from  bad  yeast  In  finding  the  cause  of  acidity  in  bra 
look  first  to  the  flour,  which  may  be  old,  and  a  little  discoloured,  and  1 
acid  ;  if  nothing  can  be  made  out,  examine  the  yeast,  and  change  the  som 
of  supply ;  then  look  to  the  vessels  in  which  the  dough  is  kn^ed,  and 
the  water.  Enforce  great  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  make 
the  dough.  In  India  bread  becomes  sour  from  bad  cleaning  of  the  flour.  '. 
Godwin,  RA.,*  states  that  at  Bareilly  the  wheat  was  imperfectly  ground 
small  hand-mills;  it  was  then  separated  by  shifting  into  four  portions,  v 
bran ;  "  attar,"  which  corresponds  to  poUards ;  "  soojie,"  which  consisto 
gluten  and  starch ;  and  "  maida,"  which  is  nearly  all  starch.  The  soojie,  fp 
imperfect  grinding,  is  granulated,  and  chiefly  used  for  bread,  a  small  porti 
only  of  maida  being  mixed  with  it.  To  cleanse  the  wheat  before  grinding 
it  was  washed  and  then  dried  in  heaps  in  the  sun ;  this  caused  fermentati 
and  a  rapid  development  of  acidity.  The  heaps  of  com  were  quite  hot  to  t 
f  eeL  A.  very  acid  bread  was  given,  but  when  the  wheat  was  not  thus  waah 
it  yielded  a  good  bread. 

Bread  is  heavy  and  sodden  from  bad  yeast  fermenting  too  rapidly,  or  wfa 
the  fermentation  has  not  taken  place  (cold  weather,  bad  water,  or  some  otl 
cause,  will  sometimes  hinder  it),  or  when  the  wheat  is  grown ;  when  too  ht; 


*  Amy  llL«dlcai  BA^tt,  yoL  tIL  p.  451. 
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or  too  much  heat  has  been  employed.  It  is  said,  also,  that  if  the  flour  has 
been  dried  at  too  great  a  heat  (above  200**),  the  gluten  is  altered,  and  the 
bread  does  not  rise  well    It  is  bitter  from  bitter  yeast 

It  becomes  mouldy  rapidly  when  it  contains  an  excess  of  water. 

Bice  is  used  as  an  addition  because  it  is  cheaper ;  it  retains  water,  and 
therefore  the  bread  is  heavier.  Eice  bread  (if  25  per  cent  of  rice  be  added) 
k  heavier,  of  closer  texture,  and  less  filled  with  cavities.  Potatoes  are  some- 
times added,  but  are  generally  used  only  in  small  quantity  with  the  yeast 

Alum  is  added  to  stop  an  excess  of  fermentation,  when  the  altering  gluten 
or  flftWM^liTi  acts  too  much  on  the  starch,  and  it  also  whitens  the  bread ;  it  does 
not  increase  the  amount  of  water ;  it  enables  bread  to  be  made  from  flour 
which  otherwise  could  not  be  used.  Sulphates  of  copper  and  of  zinc,  in  very 
mall  amount,  are  sometimes  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

For  acid  flour,  lime  water  is  used  instead  of  pure  water ;  lime  water  has  this 
tlvantage  that^  while  it  does  not  check  the  fermentation  of  yeast,  it  hinders 
the  action  of  diastase  on  starch.  It  must  be  caustic  lime  water,  and  not  chalk 
and  water  as  sometimes  is  the  case. 

After  being  taken  from  the  oven  bread  begins  to  lose  weight*  The  4-lb 
loaf  loses, — 

In  the  first  24  hours,  If  ounce. 

In48    „  5  „ 

»  60   „  7  „ 

„70   „         .       .      .       .       .       8i  „ 
Bat  this  is  merely  an  average,  and  is  altered  by  amount  of  crust,  temperature, 
and  movement  of  air. 

Loaves  are  generaUy  weighed  when  hot,  and  that  is  considered  to  be  their 
irdght  In  &e  Austrian  army,  a  loss  of  2*9  per  cent  in  four  days  is 
pscmitted. 

When  loaves  become  stale  they  can  be  rebaked,  and  then  taste  quite  fresh 
for  twenty-four  hours ;  after  that  they  rapidly  change. 
Old  biscuit  also,  mixed  with  water,  can  be  rebaked,  and  becomes  palatable. 
In  the  French  army  diflerent  kinds  of  bread  are  used  :f  ordinary  bread ; 
biKiiited  bread ;  bread  half  biscuited ;  bread  one  quarter  biscuited ;  hospital 
bnad.    The  *'Pain  biscuits"  is  used  only  on  service;  it  is  baked  more  firmly 
than  ordinary  bread. 
Bain  de  munition  ordinaire  keeps  5  days  in  summer  and  8  in  winter. 
„  an  quart  biscuits         „  10  to  15  days. 
„'  demi         „  „  20  to  30  „ 

„  biscuits  „  40  to  50  „ 

The  French  munition  loaf  weighs  1*5  kilogrammes  (3*3  fi>  avoir.),  and  con- 
tainatwo  rations  of  760  grammes  (each  1*65  &>).  The  ration  of  biscuit  is  550 
giammes  (1  -2  lb). 

It  would  be  useful  to  adopt  the  practice  of  strongly  baked  bread  in  our 
amy ;  it  is  a  good  substitute  for  biscuit 
(kmpresBed  Bread, — (See  Concentrated  Foods.) 

■  ^  Examination  of  Bread. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  article  on  which  the  medical  officer  is  more  often 
aUed  to  give  an  opinion. 

General  Characters, — There  should  be  a  due  proportion,  not  less  than  30 
pv  cent,  of  crust ;  the  external  surface  should  be  well  baked,  not  burnt ;  the 

*  fot  lome  recent  experiments  on  this  point,  see  Report  on  Hygiene,  Army  Medical 
SfpQCts,  voL  xriii 

vtOodBdesOffidecideSiint^,  1808. 
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crumb  should  be  penneated  with  small  regular  cavities  ;  no  parts  should  be 
heavy,  and  without  these  little  cells  ;  the  partitions  between  the  cavities 
should  not  be  tough ;  the  colour  should  be  white  or  brownish  from  admixture 
of  bran  ;  the  taste  not  acid,  even  when  held  in  the  moutL  If  the  bread  is 
acid  the  flour  is  bad,  or  leaven  has  been  used ;  if  the  colour  changes  soon,  and 
fungi  form,  the  bread  is  too  moist ;  if  sodden  and  heavy,  the  flour  is  bad,  or 
the  baking  is  in  fault ;  the  heat  may  have  been  too  great,  or  the  sponge  badly  set 

Chemical  Examination. — ^This  is  conducted  chiefly  to  ascertain  the  amotml 
of  water,  acidity,  and  the  presence  of  alum  or  sulphate  of  copper. 

Water, — ^Take  a  weighed  quantity  (say  10  grammes)  of  crumb,  and  diy 
in  a  water  bath ;  powder,  and  then  dry  again  in  a  hot-air  bath  or  oven,  and 
weigh  :  the  water  should  not  be  more  than  45  per  cent ;  if  more,  the  braad  is 
jpro  tanto  less  nutritious,  and  is  liable  to  become  sooner  mouldy. 

Acidity. — This  can  be  determined  by  a  standard  alkaline  solution.  (See 
Beer.)  At  present  few  observations  have  been  made  on  this  pointy  but  it  may 
be  important  as  indicating  bad  flour.  In  good  bread  the  acidity  on  iBnt 
baking  is  very  trifling ;  it  increases  slightly  for  five  or  six  days.* 

Alum. — The  determination  of  the  presence  of  alum  is  not  difficult,  but  tbe 
quantitative  analysis  is  necessary,  since  it  has  been  shown  by  Wanklyn  that 
unalumed  bread  may  contain  an  appreciable  amount  Many  processes  have 
been  proposed,!  some  of  which  are  merely  modifications  of  each  other.  Tb 
following  seems  the  most  simple  : — 

1st  part. — Take  at  least  J  R)  of  crumb,  put  in  a  mortar,  and  soak  it  well  in 
pure  cold  water  ;  filter,  and  get  as  clear  a  fluid  as  possible  ;  add  a  few  drops 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  chloride  of  barium  If  there  is  no  precipitate 
no  alum  can  have  been  added,  and  the  process  need  not  be  procecJied  with. 
If  there  is  a  slight  precipitate,  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  sulphate  of  lime  or 
magnesia  in  the  water  added,  or  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  the  salt,  or  by  the 
slight  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  naturally  existing  in  the  grain,  or  added  during 
the  grinding.  Perhaps  the  medical  officer  Mrill  know  whether  the  water  or 
the  salt  contains  sulphates,  and  if  so,  the  absence  of  alum  may  be  inferred. 
If  there  be  a  large  precipitate,  the  presence  of  alum  is  probable,  but  is  not 
certain,  and  the  process  must  be  continued. 

2(1  part. — Dupre's  process,  as  modified  by  "Wanklyn,  seems  on  the  wkole 
the  simplest  and  least  liable  to  error,  as  it  gets  rid  of  one  great  source  of  fallacy, 
namely,  the  presence  of  alumina  in  the  liquor  potassae,  which  reagent  is  not 
required.  The  process  is  as  follows  : — Take  100  grammes  (  =  3J  ounces)  of 
bread  ;  incinerate  for  4  or  5  hours  in  a  platinum  dish  to  a  grey  ash  ;  weigk 
(the  ash  should  not  sensibly  exceed  2  grammes) ;  moisten  with  3  C.C  of  pure 
hydrochloric  acid  to  separate  silica ;  add  20  to  30  C.C.  of  distilled  water,  boil, 
filter  ;  wash  the  filter  well  with  boiling  water  ;  add  to  the  filtrate,  which  con- 
tains the  phosphates  of  calcium,  magnesium,  aluminium,  and  iron,  5  C.C  of 
liquor  ammoniae  (sp.  gr.  880),  which  causes  a  precipitate  of  these  phosphates  ; 
then  add  gradually  20  C.C.  of  strong  acetic  acid,  which  partially  clears  the 
fluid  by  dissolving  the  phosphates  of  calcium  and  magnesium ;  boil  and  filter. 
The  undissolved  part  is  a  mixture  of  phosphate  of  aluminium  and  phosphate 
of  iron ;  wash,  precipitate  well  with  boiling  water,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh 
The  iron  must  now  be  determined  in  this  precipitate.    This  may  be  done 

*  In  three  samples  of  bread,  condemued  as  inferior,  I  found  6*2,  6*6,  and  8'3  grains  of  tcid 
(reckoned  as  crystaUine  oxalic)  per  lb  (— 0'89,  0*02,  and  1*19  grammes  per  kilogr.  In  two 
«am])le8  of  good  bread,  but  rather  underbaked,  4"  and  6*3  respectively  (-«0'57  and  076  pff 
kilogr).  For  further  experiments,  see  my  Report  on  Hygiene,  Army  Medical  Reports,  m 
xviii.  (F.  de  C). 

f  By  KuhJmann,  Lctheby,  Odling,  Wcntworth  Scott,  Crookes,  Haasall,  Hadow,  Eonltj, 
I>upr6,  Wanklyn, 
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bj  the  pennanganate,  but  Wanklyn's  colorimetric  test  is  probably  better  :  it 
is  as  follows  : — ^Dissolve  1  gramme  of  pure  iron  wire  in  nitro-hydrochloric 
idd ;  precipitate  the  ferric  oxide  with  ammonia ;  wash  the  precipitate,  dissolve 
it  in  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dilute  to  1  litre :  one  C.C.  therefore  equals 
1  milligramme  of  metallic  iron  ;  when  used  it  is  diluted  1  in  100  so  as  to 
make  a  solution,  of  which  each  C.C.  contains  y^th  milligramme  ( 0*01  of 
i  milligramme)  fof  metallic  iron.  To  use  this,  dissolve  the  phosphates  of 
tlominium  and  iron  (obtained  by  the  above  described  process)  in  pure  hydro- 
diloric  acid,  and  dilute  to  100  C.C.  Test  the  solution  to  see  if  it  give  a  deep 
eolour  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium :  if  the  colour  is  not  too  deep  take  50 
CC.  of  the  solution,  but  if  it  be  deep  take  a  smaller  quantity,  and  make  it 
ap  to  50  C.C.  with  distilled  water,  taking  care  that  it  is  well  acidulated. 
Put  it  in  a  cylindrical  glass  and  add  1  or  2  C.C.  of  solution  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium :  a  blue  colour  is  given.  In  another  glass  1  C.C.  of  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  is  put,  and  50  C.C.  of  distilled  water ;  1  or  2  C.C.  of 
fenocyanido  are  added ;  the  standard  solution  of  iron  is  then  dropped  in  till 
■n  equal  colour  is  produced.  The  amount  of  iron  is  then  read  off  and 
calculated  as  phosphate  (1  of  iron  =  2*696  FePO^).  Deduct  the  weight  from 
the  total  weight  of  phosphate  of  aluminium  and  iron;  the  remainder  is 
phosphate  of  aluminium  (  =  AlPOJ,  of  which  1  part  equals  0*42  alumina,  or 
2'1  dry  or  3*9  crystallised  potassium  alum ;  or  1*9  dry  or  3-7  of  crystallised 
ammonium  alum,  which  last  is  almost  the  only  kind  now  in  the  market 

Wanklyn  considers  that  imalumed  bread  may  contain  5  or  6  milligrammes 
(s 0*005  per  cent.)  of  phosphate  of  aluminium  in  every  100  grammes  of 
bread.*  It  will  be  well  to  deduct  this  amount  from  the  total  amount  of 
phosphate  of  aluminium  found ;  the  remainder  will  represent  the  amoimt 
oarresponding  to  alum  added. 

Dr  Letheby  has  also  used  a  decoction  of  logwood  as  a  test ;  a  piece  of  pure 
liead  and  a  piece  of  suspected  bread  are  put  in  a  glass  containing  freshly 
piepared  decoction,  and  left  for  twenty-four  hours ;  the  pure  bread  is  simply 
fltamed,  the  alumed  bread  is  dark  purplish,  as  the  alum  acts  like  a  mordant 
Mr  Hadow  has  also  used  this  test  with  advantage,  but  Mr  Crooks,  after  many 
ei^eriments,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  valueless.!  Mr  Horsley  has 
nied  it  largely,  and  estimates  it  highly.  His  process  is  as  follows — a  tincture 
of  logwood  is  made  by  digesting  for  eight  hours  two  drams  of  freshly-cut 
k^ood  in  five  ounces  of  methylated  spirit  A  saturated  solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonium  is  also  made.  A  tea-spoonful  of  each  solution  is 
mixed  in  a  wine-glassful  of  water,  in  a  white  ware  dish ;  a  slice  of  bread  is 
pat  in  for  five  minutes,  then  removed,  and  allowed  to  drain ;  in  an  hour  or 
two  it  turns  blue  if  alum  be  present  j: 

Alnm  is  not  much  used  except  with  inferior  bread.§  The  amount  of  alum 
in  bread  is  said  to  be,  on  an  average,  3  ounces  to  a  sack  or  280  fi>  of  flour ;  if 
the  sack  gives  105  4-fl>  loaves,  there  will  be  16  grains  in  a  4-fl>  loaf;  if 
ajBtallised  alum  is  meant  by  this,  there  will  only  be  about  8  grains  of  dry 
ilimll  in  a  4-lb  loaf.    Hassall  states  the  quantity  to  be  ^  lb  (8  ounces)  to  240 


*  Diii  equals  ftboat  5  or  6  graiiis  of  crystalliBed  ammonium  alum  per  4  lb  loaf, 
t  Chemical  News,  Sept.  1862. 
:  Cbemical  News,  May  1872. 

f  Beport  on  Journeymen  Bakers,  1802,  p.  164.  See  also  Odling's  Papers.  Hassall,  however, 
fciiid  aiam  in  half  the  loaves  examined.  A  writer  in  the  Lancet  (Jan.  1872)  states  that  at  that 
date  afauD  was  found  in  10  out  of  20  loaves,  and  the  amount  was  from  12  to  96  grains  in  the  4  lb 
lost 

I  Mitcbell.  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Falsifications  of  Food,  gave  a  much  gjteatex  aiuo^l  \ 
tLfm  it  Utile  doabt  bia  sJamiDM  wms  not  pun. 
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Jb  of  flour,  but  that  the  quantity  differs  for  old  and  new  flour.  A  very  good 
witness,*  in  the  inquiry  into  the  grievances  of  the  journeyman  bakers,  gave 
the  quantity  at  10  ounces  per  sack ;  this  would  give  41*6  grains  per  4-lb  loal 
When  mixed  with  flour  and  baked,  the  alum  is  decomposed,  part  of  tlie 
alumina  combines  most  strongly  with  phosphoric  acid ;  and  either  this  or  the 
alum  itself  is  presumed  to  be  in  combination  with  the  gluten ;  bisulphate  of 
potassium  is  probably  formed. 

The  effects  of  alum  on  the  flour  during  the  baking  have  been  already 
noticed.    The  effects  on  health  will  be  presently  considered. 

Cupric  Sulphate, — Cut  a  smooth  slice  of  bread,  and  draw  over  it  a  glass  rod 
dipped  in  potassium  f errocyanide.  If  copper  be  present  a  brick-red  colour  is 
given  by  the  formation  of  f errocyanide  of  copper.  The  test  is 'very  delicate. 
It  is  believed  to  be  a  very  rare  adulteration  in  England.  It  has  been  said 
that  cobalt  is  used  instead  of  copper.  It  is  probably  a  very  rare  adulteration; 
it  can  be  detected  by  the  blueness  of  the  asLf 

Potatoes. — If  potatoes  in  any  quantity  have  been  added,  the  ash  of  the 
bread  instead  of  being  neutral  is  alkaline ;  this  can  only  occur  from  sodium 
carbonate  having  been  added,  or  from  the  presence  of  some  salts  of  oiganie 
acid,  citrates,  lactates,  tartrates,  which  form  carbonates  on  incineration.  Bat 
if  it  be  from  sodium  carbonate,  the  solution  of  bread  Mrill  be  alkaline,  so  that 
it  can  bo  known  if  the  alkalinity  is  produced  during  incineration.  If  so,  it  is 
almost  certain  to  be  from  potato. 

Examination  of  Yeast — Common  brewers'  yeast  is  not  likely  to  he 
adulterated.  If  any  solid  mineral  substances  are  mixed  with  German  yeast) 
they  are  detected  either  by  washing  or  by  incineration.  Dr  Letheby  found 
German  yeast,  imported  in  1863,  to  be  adulterated  with  30  per  cent  of  pipe- 
clay. 

Microscopical  Examination  of  Bread, 

Under  the  microscope  some  starch-cells  can  be  seen,  but  they  are  genemUy 
enlarged  and  partly  broken  up ;  often  they  are  broken  up  altogether,  and 
form  little  angular  masses  which  might  be  mistaken  for  rice  starch-grainfl. 
The  gluten  forms  little  stringy  masses.  Sometimes  with  a  low  power  some 
dark  points  are  seen  ;  under  a  high  power,  500  or  600  diameters,  these  are 
found  to  be  formed  of  a  number  of  dark  little  rods  joined  together.  This  ii 
a  kind  of  bacterium  often  found  in  large  quantities  in  yeast,  and  is  carried 
into  the  bread.    It  must  not  be  mistaken  for  an  impurity. 

Fungi, — The  most  common  fungus  is  a  kind  of  PenieiUtum  (sitophilum  and 
roseum),  greenish,  brownish,  or  reddish  yellow  colour ;  sporules,  sporangia, 
and  mycelium  can  all  be  seen.  The  Oidium  aurantiacum  has  been  several 
times  detected  in  France  and  Algeria ;  it  is  distinguished  by  its  orange-ied 
colour.  A  greenish  mucor  is  often  found  in  bread.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the 
Puccinia  so  common  in  flour. 

Microscopical  Exandnatiofi  for  Adulterations, 

Eice  flour  cannot  be  detected  unless  it  is  in  very  large  quantity ;  then  the 
number  of  small  angular  grains  may  create  suspicion,  often  unfortunately 
nothing  more  than  suspicion.  Potato  starch  is  often  completely  broken  up 
and  cannot  be  detected ;  potato  itself  is  used,  little  masses  of  it  can  often  be 
found,  and  some  starch-grains  with  eccentric  hilum.  Incineration  for  the 
alkaline  ash  is  useful  in  this  case. 


*  Report  on  the  Journeymen  Bakers,  1882,  p.  168.  Some  of  the  statements  are  beyond  eren 
tbis  amount— 1  to  4  lb  per  1000  (4-Tbt)\oavw  (p.  xxxvV.^  ;  Xyo^.^^SaSAyNkVaXA.'^  «ai«xa^gSBntion. 
f  J  bAve  to  thank  my  ftriend  Dr  Campbell  Bto^ii  toi  VnloEnsoXAsni. 
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Bean  and  pea  flour,  if  more  than  4  per  cent,  give  a  dark  colour  to  the 
bread,  the  starch  cells  can  often  be  found ;  moistening  the  bread  with  hot 
water  sometimes  produces  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  pea. 

The  microscopical  examination  of  broad  for  adulteration  is  unsatisfactory; 
the  flour  should  be  examined  instead,  whenever  it  can  be  obtained. 

ZHseasea  connected  with  the  Quality  of  Flour  and  Bread, 

1.  The  Flour  origitiaUy  had. — It  may  be  ergoted,  or  grown  and  fermenting, 
or  with  fungi  forming.  An  anomalous  disease  approac^ng  to  ergotism  should 
lead  at  once  to  an  examination  of  the  flour.  The  fermenting  flour  produces 
dyspepaia  and  diarrhoea ;  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  stomach,  no  doubt, 
excite  at  once  very  rapid  fermentation ;  the  gluten,  already  metamorphosing, 
acts  very  energeticaUy  on  the  starch,  and  carbonic  acid  is  rapidly  developed  ; 
hence  uncomfortable  feehngs,  flatulence,  imperfect  digestion,  and  diarrhoea. 
It  is  to  remedy  this  condition  of  flour  that  alum  is  added,  and  some  of  the 
effects  ascribed  to  alum  may  be  really  owing  to  the  flour. 

The  most  important  disease  connected  with  flour  is,  however,  ergotism ;  this 
ii  less  common  in  wheat  than  in  rye  flour,  but  yet  is  occasionally  seen. 
Sometimes  ergoted  meal  produces  at  once  violent  stomach  and  intestinal 
ipiptoms,  at  other  times  primary  digestion  is  well  performed,  and  the  early 
fjnnptoms  are  great  general  depression  and  feverishness,  iishering  in  the  local 
symptoms  of  acrodynia. 

2.  Flour  originally  good,  but  altering  either  from  age  or  from  not  having 
lem  well  dried, — The  bread  is  often  acid,  and  sometimes  highly  so ;  this  may 
produce  diarrhoea,  though  I  have  known  such  bread  used  for  a  long  time 
without  this  eflect ;  usually  persons  will  not  eat  much  of  it^  and  thus  the 
sapply  of  nutriment  is  lessened.  If  the  bread  be  too  moist,  fungi  form,  and 
the  Oidium  auranti^icum,  in  particular,  has  been  known  in  Algiers  to  give 
rise  to  little  endemics  of  diarrhoea  (Boudin  and  Foster).*  The  Mucor  mitcedo 
other  does  not  produce  this,  or  rarely.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
thit  mouldy  oats  (the  fungus  being  the  Aspergillus)  have  given  rise  to 
pmlytic  symptoms  in  horses,  so  that  these  fungi  are  to  be  looked  on  with 
flnqncion ;  f  and  a  new  case  of  the  kind  has  lately  been  reported  by  H. 
Hoffioan  in  Giessen  (Virchow's  "  Archiv,"  band  xliii.  p.  173).  Professor 
Vunell  also  states  X  that  six  horses  died  in  three  days  horn  eating  mouldy 
oati ;  there  was  a  large  amount  of  matted  mycelium,  and  this,  when  given  to 
otiwr  horses  for  experiment,  killed  them  in  thirty-six  hours ;  there  was  a 
''peculiar  growth  "  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine.  It  is 
not  known  that  the  Acarus  so  common  in  flour  has  any  bad  effects  when 

3.  Substances  added, — Alum,  of  course,  is  the  chief  substance  ;  there  has 
been  much  diflerence  of  opinion  as  to  its  efliacts.  It  has  been  asserted  to 
produce  dyspepsia  ;  to  lessen  the  nutritive  value  of  bread  by  rendering  the 
phosphoric  acid  insoluble,  and  to  be  also  a  falsification,  inasmuch  as  it  permits 
an  ii^erior  flour  to  be  sold  for  a  good  one.  The  last  allegation  is  no  doubt 
eonect ;  the  second  probably  so,  as  there  is  little  doubt  of  the  formation,  and 
nme  of  the  insolubility,  of  phosphate  of  alumina.  The  first  point  is  more 
doabtfol,  though  several  physicians  of  great  authority  (Carpenter,  Dundas 
Hiomson,  Gibbon,  Normandy)  have  considered  its  action  very  deleterious,  and 
thtt  it  causes  dyspepsia  and  constipation.  Percira  considered  that  whatever 
may  have  been  the  eflect  in  the  case  of  healthy  persons,  sick  persons  did  really 

•  AidiiTcs  Gen.  de  M^,  1848,  p.  244. 
'  t  Suid«noii'«  Report  in  8yd,  Soc.    Year-Book  for  1862,  p.  462. 
/  Jaanml  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  April  1865. 
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suffer  in  that  way.  A  question  like  this  is  ohviously  difficult  of  i^t  strict 
proof  we  now  demand  in  medicine,  and  personally  I  have  been  able  to  come 
to  no  conclusion.  Seeing,  indeed,  that  the  usual  effect  of  bad  flour  is 
flatulence  and  diarrhoea^  if  constipation  were  decidedly  produced  by  bread,  it 
would  be  more  likely  to  proceed  from  alum  than  from  any  other  ingredient 
of  the  bread.  Looking  again  to  the  fact  that  sometimes  bread  has  contained 
large  quantities  of  alum, — sometimes  as  much  as  40  grains  in  a  4-lb  loaf,  and 
probably  more, — ^we  get  an  amount  in  an  ordinary  meal  which  (if  the 
aluminium  phosphate  is  an  astringent)  might  very  well  cause  constipation. 
Looking,  then,  to  the  positive  evidence,  and  the  reasonableness  of  that 
evidence,  it  seeniB  to  me  extremely  likely  that  strongly  alumed  bread  does 
produce  the  iiyurious  effects  ascribed  to  it 
The  addition  of  alum  is  forbidden  by  law. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  said  to  be  added*  before  grinding  instead  of  alum ;  it  has 
the  same  power  of  preventing  decay. 

As  already  stated,  lime  water  may  be  used,  and  with  advantage. 

Sulphate  of  Copper, — ^The  amount  used  is  so  small  that  it  seldom  produces 
any  symptoms ;  still  it  is  possible  that  some  anomalous  cases  of  stomach 
irritation  might  be  owing  to  this. 

Lead, — Dr  Alford,t  medical  officer  for  Taunton,  reports  a  case  of  poisoning 
from  lead  getting  into  flour.  Six  or  seven  families,  including  15  to  20 
persons,  suffered,  some  very  severely.  The  water  was  analysed  but  no  lead 
found,  and  then  it  was  noted  that  the  persons  attacked  all  got  their  flour  from 
the  same  mill  On  making  inquiries  it  was  found  that  the  millstones  used 
had  (from  the  nature  of  the  stone)  large  spaces  in  them,  which  had  been  filled 
up  with  lead  i  It  was  mentioned  at  the  meeting  of  the  sanitary  authority, 
by  one  of  the  members,  that  lead  was  not  usually  employed  in  that  way,  that 
what  was  generally  used  was  redhead  and  borax,  or  alum  and  borax,  both 
highly  objectionable.  If  such  be  the  case  this  is  another  possible  source  of 
alum,  which  ought  to  be  recollected. 

The  Lolium  temulentum  gives  rise  to  narcotic  symptoms  (see  ante). 

Flour  from  other  Orains, — It  is  not  known  whether  the  addition  of 
potatoes,  rice,  barley,  peas,  &c,  in  any  way  injures  health,  except  as  it  may 
affect  nutrition  or  digestion.  Occasionally,  in  times  of  famine,  other  sub- 
stances are  mixed — chestnuts,  acorns,  &c  In  1835,  during  famine,  fatal 
dysentery  appeared  in  Konigsberg,  owing  to  the  people  mixing  their  floor 
with  the  pollen  of  the  male  catkin  of  the  hazel  bush.  In  India  the  use  of  a 
vetch,  Laihyrvs  sattvw  (kessaree-dholl),  with  barley  or  wheats  gives  rise  to  a 
special  paralysis  of  the  legs,  when  it  exceeds  one-twelfth  pcurt  of  the  flour 
(Irvine  in  "  Indian  Annals  ") ;  the  L,  cicera  has  the  same  effect.  J  During 
the  siege  of  Paris,  straw,  to  the  extent  of  one-eighth,  was  introduced  into  ths 
bread  :  this  had  a  very  irritating  effect. 

SECTION  IIL 
BARLEY. 

As  an  article  of  diet  barley  has  the  same  advantages  and  disadvantages  as 
wheat.    It  is  said  to  be  rather  laxative  (Pereira),  and  I  have  myself  noticed 

*  Dr  Angus  Smith,  Annaal  Report  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Assooiatioii  for 
1863.— Report  of  Sub  Committee, 
t  SaniUry  Record^May  25th,  1877. 

t  Dr  Irvine  has  lately?"  Indian  Annals,"  Jan.  1868)  again  described  the  svmi>toms  prodaoed 
bf  the  kassaree^hoU  or  Lathyrus.   The  fint  symptoms  are  gastro-intestinal  imtation,  and  the 
panplegia  foUowa  on  this. 
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ftat  either  from  tbis  cause,  or  from  the  imperfect  separation  of  the  sharp 
husks,  barley  bread  is  particularly  unsuited  for  dysenteric  cases.  It  contains 
nther  more  protein  bodies  than  wheat,  and  these  consist  of  gluten-casein, 
^uten-fibrin,  mucedin,  and  albumen.*  It  is  certainly  very  nutritious,  and 
the  Greeks  trained  their  athletes  on  it.  Its  richness  in  phosphoric  acid  and 
iron  render  it  particularly  adapted  for  this. 

Choice  of  Barley, — (Scotch  or  pot  barley,  viz.,  the  grain  without  the  husks.) 
For  the  barley  grains  the  same  points  are  to  be  attended  to  as  in  wheat. 

For  the  pearl  barley  (which  is  merely  the  grain  rounded  off),  the  best  tests 
are  the  physical  characters,  colour,  freedom  from  dust,  grit,  and  insects,  and 
the  test  of  cooking. 

The  patent  prepared  or  powdered  barley  should  be  examined  with  the 
microscope  ;  any  kind  of  cheaper  grain  may  be  mixed  with  it.  (See  figures 
of  harley  and  other  grains.) 

Diseases  arising  from  Altered  Qmlity, — These  are  the  same  as  those  of 
wheat — viz.,  indigestion,  flatulence,  and  diarrhoea.  I  am  not  aware  that  there 
is  anything  peculiar  in  the  action  of  diseased  barley  as  distinguished  from 
wheat 

SECTION  IV. 
OATS. 

Oats  have  been  considered  even  more  nutritious  than  wheat  or  barley,  and, 
certainly,  not  only  is  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  substance  great,  but  the  pro- 
portion of  fat  is  large.  Unfortunately,  the  nitrogenous  substance  has  no 
adhedve  property,  and  bread  cannot  be  made  ;  the  amount  of  indigestible 
eelliiloee  is  large.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  oatmeal  has  the  great  advantage  of 
hemg  very  r^^dily  cooked,  much  more  so  than  wheat  or  barley.  The  late 
researches  of  Kreusler  (Ritthausen,  op.  dt  p.  125)  show  that  the  nitrogenous 
labetances  of  oats  contain  gliadin,  and  especially  gluten-casein.  This  last  sub- 
itanoe  is  that  called  avenin  "  by  Norton  and  Johnstone ;  it  approaches  very 
ekedy  to  the  legumin  of  peas  and  beans,  and  is  so  called  by  Eitthausen.  In 
Botiitive  properties  it  causes  oatmeal  to  stand  nearer  to  the  Leguminosse  than 
i&B  cereals  do.    It  contains  double  as  much  sulphur  as  the  legumin  of  peas. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  it  contains  much  nutriment  in  small  bulk, 
becaoae  it  can  be  eaten  for  long  periods  with  relish,  and  keeps  unchanged  for 
I  bog  time,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  excellent  food  for  soldiers  during  war — an 
opinion  which  does  not  lose  in  force,  when  we  remember  that  it  formed  the 
itaple  food  of  one  of  the  most  martial  races  on  record,  the  Scotch  Highlanders, 
whom  Jackson  considered  also  one  of  the  most  enduring.  Formerly,  when  oats 
TO  badly  cleaned,  intestinal  concretions  of  the  husk  and  hairs  were  common 
among  those  who  lived  on  oatmeal,  but  these  are  now  uncommon.  It  has  been 
thought  to  be  "  heating  "  when  taken  continually,  but  this  is  probably  a  pre- 
judice. The  supporting  qualities  of  oatmeal  used  as  a  drink,  made  into  a  thin 
gnel)  *ue  testified  to  in  hard  work  by  the  chief  and  divisional  engineers  of 
the  Great  Western  Eailway.f 

AdvUeraHons, — Barley-meal  and  the  husks  of  barley,  of  wheat,  and  of  oat 
itoeH  added  very  frequently.  A  single  look  through  the  microscope 
detects  the  round  and  smooth  healey  starch  ;  the  envelopes  are  recognised 
vilh  very  little  more  trouble.    Eice  and  maize  are  also  sometimes  used 


t  On  the  iwne  of  a  spirit  ntion  dnrix^  the  Ashantee  Oampaign  of  1874,  k]^^ii^^i.«>Q)i 
1 JL  Fkikm,  MJ>.,  F.B.3.,  &c,  1874. 
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The  drawings  already  given  will  also  enable  these  substances  to  be  detected 
Hassall  found  about  hdf  the  samples  of  oatmeal  adulterated. 

Choice  of  Oatmeal, — ^There  should  be  a  good  proportion  of  envelope,  but 
no  branny  character,  which  usually  arises  from  barley  husks  ;  the  starch 
should  not  be  discoloured.  A  microscopic  examination  should  always  be 
made,  both  for  adulterations  and  AcarL 

SECTION  Y. 
MAIZE  AND  RYE. 

Both  these  grains  are  very  nutritious  ;  maize  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
yellowish  fat  (6  to  7  per  cent.)  The  gluten  cannot  be  washed  out  as  in  wheats 
though  this  was  stated  by  Gorham,  who  found  a  special  substance  which  he 
termed  "  Zein."  This  is  caUed  "  maize-fibrin  "  by  Ritthausen.  It  requires 
very  careful  cooking,  as  otherwise  much  passes  out  undigested.  My  fnend, 
Dr  Johnston,  has  communicated  to  me  the  particul^  of  an  outbreak 
of  diarrhoea  in  a  military  prison  clearly  due  to  badly  cooked  maize.  It  should 
be  soaked  in  water,  but  not  too  long  (two  to  four  hours),  and  then  thoroughly 
boiled  for  several  hours  (four  to  six)  at  a  rather  low  heat  Maize  cakes  are 
both  palatable  and  nutritious. 

Rye  makes  a  very  acid  dark  bread,  which  causes  diarrhoea  in  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  it ;  custonf^  however,  soon  remedies  this,  and,  as  far  as  nutritive 
value  goes,  it  appears  equal  to  wheat  It  contains  less  vegetable  fibrine,  and 
more  casein  and  albumen,  and  a  peculiar  odorous  substance. 

Diseases  connected  tcith  Maize  and  Rye. 

It  is  presumed  that  alterations  in  the  flour  will  produce  the  same  diseases 
as  in  the  analogous  case  of  wheat  Ergotism  is,  however,  more  common  in  rye 
than  any  other  grain.  The  Pellagra  of  Lombardy  has  been  ascribed  to  a 
fungus  (Verdorame,  or  Verdet)  forming  in  the  maize.  Many  volumes,  with 
different  statements,  have  been  written  on  this  point,  and  it  is  still  doubtfal 
whether  or  not  the  Verdet  has  this  effect  The  evidence  is  not  sufficient,  but, 
on  the  whole,  seems  to  me  most  in  favour  of  the  view  which  connects  Pellagra 
with  diseased  maize. 

SECTION  VL 
RICE. 

The  whole  grain  (paddy)  deprived  of  the  husk  is  sold  as  rice.  There  are 
many  varieties,  of  different  colours  (white,  red,  brown  1)  and  composition. 
The  amount  of  nitrogenous  matter  varies  greatly,  from  3  to  7 '5  per  cent  of 
the  moist  grain.  As  an  article  of  diet,  it  has  the  advantage  of  an  extremely 
digestible  starch-grain,  and,  like  the  other  Cerealia,  there  is  a  great  admixture 
of  substances ;  it  is,  however,  poorer  in  nitrogenous  substances  than"  T^ieat> 
and  is  much  poorer  in  fat  Consequently,  among  rice-feeding  nations, 
leguminous  seeck  are  taken  to  supply  the  first,  and  animal  or  vegetable  fats  to 
remedy  the  latter  defect    Rice  is  also  poor  in  salts. 

Cooking  of  Rice, — It  should  properly  be  steamed,  not  boiled,  and  the 
steaming  should  be  thoroughly  done,  else  the  starch-grains  are  not  swollen 
and  digestible.    If  boiled,  it  should  be  for  a  long  time  at  a  low  temperature ; 
the  rice  (or  conjee)  water  contains  some  albuminous  matter,  and  the  grain 
loaea  in  nutritive  power. 
Choice  of  Rice. — ^The  grains  Bho\M\)e  ^^i^eeo^  m^cra^»  V&iSfizsS&i^ 
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grains  without  spots  or  evidence  of  insects.  The  size  varies  much,  according 
to  the  kind ;  the  large  kinds  usuallj  command  the  highest  market  price.* 

Chmparison  of  the  foregoing  Grains — Order  of  Richness. 


mtroKenons 
Sabftanoea. 

Fat 

Starchf  Ac 

Salta. 

Wheat 
Barley. 

Rye. 
Oats. 

Maizft, 
Rice. 

( Maize. 
(Oats. 

Barley. 

Rye. 

Wheat 

Rice. 

Rice. 

Maize. 

Wheat 

Rye. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Wheat 

Rye. 

Maize. 

Rice. 

SECTION  VIL 
MILLET,  RAGGY,'  BUCKWHEAT,  GRAM. 
Various  other  grains  belonging  to  the  Cerealia,  or  to  other  natural  orders, 
bat  having  similar  properties,  are  used  as  food  in  different  countries.  Of 
these,  the  above  named  are  chiefly  those  the  medical  officer  may  have  to 
i^rt  on. 

Millet  is  used  largely  in  Africa  (west  coast)  and  Algeria,  in  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  some  parts  of  India,  China,  &c. 

Botanical  Names. 


EngUah  Namea. 

Common  millet^ 

Small  millet, 
Spiked  millet, 


Panicum  miliaceum. 


(  Sorghum 
I  vulgare, 


Indian  Names. 

(  Sawee  Chennawaree 
<  (Hindustani). 
(  Varagoo  (Tamul). 

I  Joar  or  Jowree  (Hind.). 
(  B^ra  or  Bajree  (Hind.;. 
I  Cumboo  (Tamul). 


{Kala  kangnl  (Hind.). 
Tenay  (Tamul). 


Penioillaria  spicata, 
Golden-coloared  millet^  Sorghum  saccharatum, 
Itilian  millet,  Setaria  Italica, 

G«rman  millet,  Setaria  Germanica, 

{Raggee  or  Raggy  (Hind., 
Canarese,  and  Tamul). 
Murha  and  Maud  in  the 
N.  Prov.  of  Hindustan. 
The  table  sufficiently  expresses  the  composition  of  most  of  these,  f 

In  100  parts  of  Meal  (freed  from  Bran). 


Eleusine  corocana, 


Panieum  miliaceum 
(Common  Millet). 

PenieiUaria  spicata; 
a  kind  of  Millet 
much  nsed  In  In- 
dia under  the  name 
of  Bajra. 

Sorghum  vulffare, 
Dhurra  of  the 
Arabs.  Joar  or 
Jowareeof  India. 

Water,  

Hitrof^oos  substances, 
Dutrniy  .... 

'it,  

fliiich,  .... 
8flie%  

12*22 
9-27 
913 
1-80 
7-43 

5904 

Oil 

11*8 
10  18 

4-62 
71-76 

11-96 
8-64 
8-82 
1-46 

^  *  Tlie  kmr  gnini— especially  the  American  kinds— have  often  much  less  flayour  than  the 
Mller  and  lest  Mttnetiwe  Indfan  kinda. 

f  nemUiwoamamaf  the  Indian  gnins  and  poises  nsed,  especially  in  ftonVhernln!^  tx^ 
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The  ash  is  about  3  per  cent,  in  Fanicum,  2*6  in  Penicillaria,  and  1*7  in 
Sorghum.  When  freed  from  silica,  which  is  present  in  large  amount,  the  ash 
contains  20  per  cent  of  potash,  24  of  magnesia,  a  little  soda,  no  lime,  and 
about  50  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid. 

The  other  millets  ({Setaria  germanica  and  Panieum  sanguinale)  are  very 
similar  in  constitution. 

Millet  bread  is  very  good,  and  some  was  issued  to  the  troops  in  the  last 
China  Expedition.  This  should  always  be  done  in  a  millet  country,  if  wheat 
or  barley  cannot  be  got.  In  Northern  China  millet  is  almost  exclusively 
used 

Eaggy  or  Eagee,  Murha  and  Maud  of  the  upper  provinces  {Eleutm 
coroca7ia)y  a  millet,  is  largely  used  in  Southern  India  (Mysore),  and  in  some 
parts  of  Northern  Hindustan,  and  is  considered  even  more  nutritive  than 
wheat.*  It  is  very  indestructible,  and  can  be  preserved  for  many  years  (even 
sixty)  in  dry  grain  pits. 

Buckwheat  t  and  Gram  are  not  so  likely  to  be  used.  The  former  is  poor  in 
nitrogenous  substances  and  fat,  but  makes  a  fair  tasting  bread. 

Gram  bread  or  cakes  have  been  occasionaUy  used  in  India  for  Europeani^ 
and  this  use  might  be  extended ;  the  cakes  are  palatable,  and  extremely 
nutritious,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  tables  (see  note,  page  253). 

SECTION  vm. 

LEGUMINOS^.* 
The  LeguminossB,  in  respect  of  dietetic  properties,  are  broadly  distinguished 


given  very  fully  in  a  paper  by  Mr  Elliot  (Edinburgh  PhUosopbical  Journal,  July  1802);  and 
also  in  Mr  Cornish's  excellent  paper  (Madras  Medical  Journal,  February  1864). 

*  For  the  Indian  mins  and  pulses,  Dr  Forbes  Watson's  adminbie  paper  can  be  oonaulted, 
also  the  papers  by  Mr  Elliot  and  Dr  Cornish  already  referred  to. 

t  Pdygonum  Fagopyrum,  or  Fttgopyrum  uculentum  (Buckwheat),  used  in  some  parti  of 
Bussia,  Germany,  and  France. 

In  100  parts. 

Water,       .  12754  |  Sugar,  ....  0*914 

Nitrogenous  substances,  2  645  Fat,  ....  0*948 
Dextnn,  2-860  |  Starch,        .  79*894 

The  ash  is  about  1  *09  per  cent.,  and  contains  chiefly  potash,  magnesia,  and  phosphoric  add. 
Other  species  of  buckwheat  are  P.  tataricum  and  P.  emarginatum. 

X  Composition  of  Med  Grain  :— 


Piswn  9cUwufn — 

Phateohu  vuIffarU 

VMa  Faba— Com- 

Peas. 

— Kidney  Bean. 

mon  or  Broad  Bean. 

14*5 

16 

12*8 

L^umin,  albumen,  and  glnten- ) 
like  substances,    .       .      .  ( 

22*8 

22*5 

22 

Ollnloae,  .... 

4*9 

4  4 

5 

Starch  and  Dextrin  and  Sugar, . 

52*6 

49*9 

52*6 

Fat,  

2 

2 

1-6 

Chlorophyll,  .... 

1*2 

2-4 

2*4 

2*6 

•86 

•98 

•62 

•16 

•24 

•84 

•1 

•28 

•15 

Magnesia,  .... 

•18 

•18 

•2 

•028 

•001 

•08 

Phosphoric  acid. 

•85 

•64 

•9 

Sulphuric  acid, 

•077 

•07 

•08 

Chloride  of  potassium, 

•067 

Chloride  of  sodium,  . 

•044 

\ 
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oiher  vegetables  by  their  very  large  amount  of  nitrogenous  substance, 
1  legumin  or  vegetable  casein ;  there  are  in  addition,  a  little  albumen  and 
r  protein  bodies.  The  advantages  of  peas  and  beans  as  articles  of  diet 
be  great  amount  of  this  substance,  and  the  existence  of  much  sulphur  and 
phorus  in  combination  with  the  legumin ;  in  salts  also  they  are  a  little 
r  than  the  Cerealia,  especially  in  potash  and  lime,  but  are  rather  poorer 
lOBphoric  acid  and  magnesia ;  1  fi>  of  peas  contains  about  168  grains  of 
The  disadvantage  of  peas  and  beans  are  a  certain  amount  of  indigesti- 
f;  about  6*5  per  cent,  of  the  ingested  pea  passes  out  unchanged,  and 
h-cells,  giving  a  blue  reaction  with  iodine,  are  found  in  the  faeces ;  much 
9  is  also  produced  by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  formed  from  the  legumin. 
,  they  are  a  most  valuable  article  of  food,  and  always  ought  to  be  used 
1  much  exercise  is  taken,  as  they  are  an  excellent  addition  to  meat  and 
alia.  Both  men  and  beasts  can  be  nourished  on  them  alone  for  some 
.  Added  to  rice,  they  form  the  staple  food  of  large  populations  in  India.* 
[>>niish  mentions  tha^  in  the  Sepoy  corps,  the  men  are  much  subject  to 
rhoea  from  the  too  great  use  of  the  "  dholl "  {Cajanus  indicvs). 
hence  of  Pea. — By  keeping,  peas  lose  their  colour,  become  very  pale  and 
h  shrivelled,  and  extremely  hard.  Anything  like  decomposition,  or 
fcence  of  insects,  is  at  once  detected.  The  powder  does  not  keep  very 
; ;  the  whole  peas  should  be  split 

he  microscope  should  be  used  to  detect  the  Acarus.  The  characters  of 
Pea  and  Bean  Starch  have  been  already  given. 

Poking  of  Pea^  and  Beans, — They  must  be  boiled  slowly,  and  for  a  long 
),  otherwise  they  are  very  indigestible.  If  old,  no  amount  of  boiling 
ens  them ;  in  fact,  the  longer  they  are  boiled  the  harder  they  become ; 
r  should  then  be  soaked  in  cold  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  crushed,  and 
red ;  in  this  way  even  very  old  peas  may  be  made  digestible  and  palatable. 
Ik-water  must  be  avoided  in  the  case  of  peas  as  of  other  vegetables,  as  the 
Ksalts  form  insoluble  compounds  with  the  legumin. 
aJthyrua  aativue  (Eassaree-dholl  of  India). — Occasionally  in  Europe,  and 
itantly  in  some  parts  of  India,  this  vetch  has  been  used  when  mixed  with 
at  or  barley  flour  for  bread.  When  used  in  too  great  quantities,  it 
laoes  (without  there  being  necessarily  any  alteration  of  the  grain  1 )  con- 
ition,  colic,  and  some  form  of  indigestion,  and  if  eaten  in  la^e  quantity, 
tpleguu    It  is  also  injurious  to  horses,  but  less  so  to  oxen.    In  Bengal, 


ndef  Indian  Peas  and  Beans  (after  Forbes  Watson),  in  100  parts  (without  husks) :  — 


Pinan 
gatitmm— 
Anslytit  of 
IndiaaPea, 

Bombay 
and  Bengal 
(Battamee, 

Hindoft- 
tAnl). 

Cqfanut 
indieuM—k 
Pea  called 

Dhon  or 
Toor-dhoU 
In  India. 

Phateoius 
— Ooreed 
of  India. 

8o^a  hU- 
pida—iA 

Bean) 
Bhoot  of 

India. 

Dolichoi — 
(A  Bean) 

Wall  or 
Ghot-wall 
or  Cooltae 

of  India. 

Ervum 
£«fw— Len- 
tU,  called 
DhoimilEe 
the  Cajan- 
ua,  or  Mofl- 

aoor  in 

Hlndoa- 

tanLf 

Cieeratrie- 
tinum — 
Oram  or 

QramdhaO. 

tter, 

11-79 

10-68 

12*44 

10-25 

12  03 

11-84 

11-89 

tn^l^ons  sub- ) 
itinces,  .      .  ( 

27-96 

22  18 

24-78 

88-83 

23-27 

25-15 

22-70 

t,  .      .  . 

1-47 

l-96t 

1-36 

10-51 

2-20 

1-26 

8-76 

neh. 

56-86 

6213 

58-76 

26-65 

59-38 

59-85 

68-18 

iMnl  Matters, 

2-48 

8-11 

817 

414 

8-19 

1-92 

2-60 

t  Hot  Uked  br  the  Hlndna.  on  aeeonnt  of  tto  red  blood-Hke  eoloar. 

X  A  Uttla  eO  i»  eitea  mixed  wUb  Dboll,  which  increases  the  fatty  matteT  lo  B  ot  4  ^  «bq!L 
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Dr  Irving*  found  in  some  villages  no  less  than  from  10  to  15  per  cent 
people  paralytic  from  this  cause. 

From  its  composition,  it  would  not  appear  to  be  innatritiooB.  \ 
husks,  it  is  composed  of — 

Nitrogenous  substances,  27*96 

Fat,    ...       .  1-47 

Starches,     .       .       .    56  30 


Ash,  .  .  .  2- 
Water,      ...  11- 


SECTION  IX. 
STARCHESt  AND  SUGAR. 
Sub-Skction  L — Arrowroots. 

Maranta  Arrotnroot  (West  Indian). — ^The  chief  kind  is  obtained  t 
Maranta  arundinacea.  The  quality  of  Maranta  arrowroot  is  judget 
whiteness ;  by  the  grains  being  aggregated  into  little  lumps,  and  by  t 
being  readily  made,  and  being  firm,  colourless,  transparent,  and  good 
The  jelly  remains  firm  for  thjee  or  four  days  without  turning  thin  < 
whereas  potato  flour  jeUy  in  twelve  hours  b^mes  thin  and  acescent, 
the  microscope  the  starch-grains  are  easily  identified.  They  are 
ovoid,  like  potato  starch,  but  have  a  mark  or  line  at  the  larger  end  (th 
of  the  potato  starch  is  at  the  smaller  end),  the  concentric  lines  a: 
marked.  The  most  common  adulterations  are  sago,  tapioca,  and  potatc 
All  these  starch-grains  are  readily  detected  by  the  microscope. 

Curcuma  Arrowroot, — Arrowroot  obtained  from  the  Curcuma  has  t] 
physical  characters  as  Maranta,  but  under  the  microscope  the  starch-gn 
large  and  oblong,  marked  with  very  distinct  concentric  lines,  which,  h* 
are  not  entire  cucles,  having  an  indistinct  hilum  at  the  smaller  end. 

Manihot  Arrowroot, — This  is  obtaiaed  from  Eio.  The  starch-gn 
very  marked.    (See  Plate  of  Starches.) 

Tacca  or  Otaheiti  Arrovrroot, — I  have  never  seen  this  arrowro 
Hassall  gives  a  figure  which  shows  that  the  starch-grains  resemble  t! 
the  Manihot. 

Arum  Arrowroot-^The  Arum  or  Portland  arrowroot  has  small,  a 
and  facetted  starch-grains,  which  cannot  be  confounded  with  any 
former.  They  are  a  little  like  maize.  This  is  sometimes  called  P 
Sago. 

British  or  Potato  Arrowroot, — Under  the  term  "  Farina,"  potato  s 
sold  in  the  market ;  so  white  and  crackling,  and  TnaViTig  so  good  a  jel 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  it  from  Manihot  The  microscope 
detects  it  (see  i)age  232).  The  pear-shaped  grains,  marked  hilum  towa 
smaller  end,  and  the  swelling  with  weak  liquor  potassae,  render  a  i 
impossible.  In  making  the  jelly  a  much  larger  quantity  is  required 
the  Maranta  arrowroot 

(Janna  or  Tous  les  Mois  Arrotaroot, — The  starch  grains  are  like  t 
the  potato,  but  much  larger,  and  the  concentric  lines  are  beautifully  ] 
and  distinct    (See  Plate  of  Starches.) 

Sub-Sbction  IL — ^Tapioca. 

This  is  obtained  from  the  finest  part  of  the  pith  of  Jatropha  max 
Casisava, 

*  Indian  Annals,  1857.  Ibid.,  Jan.  1868,  pw  89,  Dr  Irvine  notices  the  nsemblmc 
symptoms  to  the  Barbiera  of  Bontius. 

^  f  See  table  p.  255 ;  and  plate  of  drawings  by  Dr.  Maddoz  farther  on. 
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Fnder  the  microecope  the  staich-giaiiis  aie  small,  with  a  central  hilum ; 
and  sometimes  three  or  four  adhere  together  and  form  compound  grains. 

It  is  adulterated  with  sago  and  potato  starch,  both  of  which  are  easily 
detected  by  the  microscope.    (See  Plate  of  Starches.) 

Sub-Section  IIL — Sago. 

The  best  kinds  are  derived  from  the  sago  palm  {Sagus  farinifercC)^  but  the 
sago  of  the  Cycas  drcinalts  is  also  sold ;  it  is,  however,  inferior. 

Granulated  sago  is  either  "  common  "  or  pearl ; the  latter  is  chiefly  used 
in  hospitals.  The  starch  is  soluble  in  cold  as  well  as  in  hot  water.  The 
starch-grains  are  elongated,  rounded  at  the  larger  end,  and  compressed  at  the 
other ;  and  hence  their  shape  is  quite  different  from  the  potato  starch.  The 
hilum  is  a  point,  or  more  often  a  cross,  slit,  or  star,  and  is  seated  at  the 
imaller  end ;  whereas,  as  in  the  Maranta  arrowroot,  the  hilum  is  at  the  larger 
end.    Kings  are  more  or  less  clearly  seen. 

In  the  market  is  a  factitious  sago  made  of  potato  flour.  This  is  sometimes 
odouied  red  or  brownish,  -either  from  cochineal  or  sugar.  In  thirty  specimens 
Hassall  found  five  to  be  fictitious.  The  microscope  easily  detects  potato 
itaicL 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  remember  the  characters  of  the  difieront  forms 
of  starch,  but  it  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  facilitated  by  a  tabulated  arrange- 
ment The  following  table  has  been  compiled  by  Dr  J.  D.  Macdonald,  ILN., 
P.RS. 

Microscopical  discrimination  of  the  principal  Arrowroots  and  Stare?ies, 

L  Starches  with  isolated  smooth  or  unfacetted  grains,  being  originally  free 
in  the  cell  cavity. 


General  Characters 


PartieaUr  Characten. 


Name. 


Fom. 


A-Contonr 
OTokL 

Hilnm 


Uilum, 


Hilnm  at 
the  small 
end,  grains 


Hilnm  at 
the  lai^r 
end,  grains 
medium 
Bind. 


Fofju.  Hilum, 

Outline  even.   Con-  Hilnm  distinct 
tinuoos  rings,  in- 
cluding more  than 
half  the  grain. 

Outline  even.   Con-  /Hilnm  distinct, 
tinuous  rings,  in- 3 
eluding  less  than ) 

.  half  the  grain.      v  Hilum  indistinct 

Outline      uneven,  Hilum  slit-like,  tri- 
often  with  beak-      radial  or  crudaL 
like  projections. 

Outline  more  even,  Hilum  similar,  but  St  Vincent  arrow- 
beak  lessfrequent-  less  apparent  root 
ly  seen. 

Whole  grain  still  Hilum  similar,  but  Natal  arrowroot, 

smoother      and  still  less  marked, 
more  regular. 


PoUto;  British 
arrowroot 


Tons  -  les  -  mois 
(Canna)  arrow- 
root. 

Curcuma  arrow- 
root 

Bermuda  (Maran- 
ta) arrowroot 


/  Hflum 
B.-Contour  j  longitudinal, 
ovaL      )  linear 
{  lateral 


r  Grains  often  broad 
and  reniform. 

Grains  narrower  and 
I    more  uniform. 


HUnm  deft-like, 
pickered,  irregu- 

Hilum  less  puckered 
and  more  regular. 


Bean  starch. 


Pea  starch. 


C-Oontoor  f 
loond.  I 


Banm 
central 


{ 


Form  lenticular. 


Fonn  spherical. 


/Surfitce  convex  at  Wheat  starch. 

J    the  hilum. 

)  Surface  depressed  at  Barley  starch. 
V.   the  hilnm. 

( HUnm  often  deeply  Rye  starch. 
(    fissured,  star-like. 
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IL  Starches  with  the  grains  facetted  by  original  juxtaposition  in  the  cell 
cavity.    Hilum  central 


rHilnm  often 


presenting  the 
free  snruice  of 


A.— Often 
rounded 
grains  originally  superficial 
m  the  cluster. 


B.— Altogether  facetted. 


(  Grains  very  laige. 
I  (Rings  sinuous,  iriBgnlar.) 

cayemouii.  "j 

(Sago  in  miniature.) 

Hi^   ■^^^•/^"(Like  Tapioca  without 
\  preparation.) 

r  Small. 

(Discoidal  with  facetted 
I  margin.) 


Hilum 
late. 


stel- 


Sago. 


Tapioca. 


Bio  arrowroot 


Maise. 


Hilum  incon.)y  ^ 

^    SpiCUOUS.     J  T     jr  ouMMj. 


In  rounded  glo- 
meruli or  com- 
pound grains, 
and  free. 

Closely  packed 
in  the  oelis, 
^  and  fixed. 


Oats. 


Rice. 


Sub-Sbotion  rV. — Sugar. 

Clioice  and  Examination. — ^The  sugar  should  be  more  or  less  white,  crys 
talline,  not  evidently  moist  to  the  touch,  and  should  dissolve  entirely  in  water 
or  leave  merely  small  fragments,  which  on  examination  with  the  micro8cop< 
will  be  found  to  be  bits  of  cane.  The  whiter  the  quality  the  less  is  the  per 
centage  of  water,  which  varies  in  different  kinds  of  sugar,  from  about  '25  pei 
cent,  (in  the  finest  sugars)  to  9  or  even  10  per  cent,  (in  the  coarse  browi 
sugars). 

The  unpurified  sugars  contain  albuminous  matters  which  decompose,  an( 
a  sort  of  fermentation  occurs.  The  Acarus,  or  sugar-mite,  is  usually  fouw 
in  such  sugar,  which  is  not  known  to  be  hurtfuL  Fungi  also  are  very  fn 
quently  present 

Method  of  ExamiTiafion. 

1.  Determine  physical  characters  of  colour,  amount  of  crystallisation,  &c 

2.  Dissolve  in  cold  water  ;  fragments  of  cane,  starch,  sand,  gypsum,  pha 
phate  of  lime  are  left  behind ;  test  with  iodine  for  starch.  The  best  way  ist 
dissolve  under  the  microscope,  as  all  adulterations  are  then  at  once  detectei 

3.  Determine  percentage  of  water  by  drying  thoroughly  10  grammes,  am 
again  weighing. 

4.  Excess  of  glucose  (a  little  is  always  present)  is  detected  by  the  Lug 
immediate  action  on  the  copper  solution. 


SECTION  X. 


SUCCULENT  VEGETABLES. 

Almost  all  other  vegetables  are  used,  not  so  much  on  account  of  nutritii 
qualities,  as  for  the  supply  of  salts  ;  some  of  them,  however,  contain  vei 
digestible  starch  and  sugar,  or  other  substances,  such  as  pectin  or  aspamgu 
or  peculiar  oils  which  act  as  condiments,  as  in  onions. 

SuB-SbOTION  L — ^POTATOBS  (SOLANUM  TuBBROSUM). 

The  composition  baa  been  already  g^ven  (p.  195).   The  salts  are  note 
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It  will  be  observed  from  these,  and  from  the  tables  already  given^ 
)  amount  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  is  not  so  great  as  in  some  other 
088  ;  the  true  use  of  the  potato  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  large 
of  salts  (malates  1  tfrtrates  ?  dtiates)  which  form  carbonates  on 
^n.  The  juic^fttfe  potato  is  acid.  There  is  no  better  antiscor- 
lan  the jx>tato,  and  its  starch  its  very  digestible.  The  citric  acid  is  com- 
dth  potash,  soda,  and  lime. 

he  amount  of  salts  la  small,  and  that  of  water  large,  at  least  8  to  12 
of  potatoes  should  be  taken  daily  if  no  other  vegetables  are  eaten 
onces  at  1  per  cent,  of  salts  contain  35  grains ;  at  1*5  per  cent  =*  52 '5 

^ — Potatoes  should  be  of  good  size,  firm,  cut  with  some  resistance^ 
sent  no  evidence  of  disease  or  fungL 

U  better  judgment  may  be  formed  by  taking  the  specific  gravity,  and 
le  following  tables  : — 

toes. — The  solids  can  be  determined  by  taking  the  specific  gravity,  and 
jring  it  by  a  factor  taken  from  the  table  below,  and  dividing  by  1000 ; 
dt  is  the  percentage  of  solids  : — 


i^lflo  gravity, 
between 

Factor. 

Spedfle  graTlty, 
between  , 

Fftctor. 

1061—1068 

16 

1105—1109 

24 

1069—1074 

18 

1110—1114 

26 

1075—1082 

20 

1115—1119 

27 

1083—1104 

22 

1120—1129 

28 

le  starch  alone  is  to  be  determined,  deduct  7  from  the  factor,  and 
[  as  above,  the  result  is  the  percentage  of  starch, 
e  specific  gravity  of  the  potato  is — 


Below 

1068 

The  quality  is  very  bad. 

Between 

1068—1082 

„  inferior. 

Between 

108^1105 

rather  poor. 

Above 

1105 

»  good. 

Above 

1110 

„  best. 

however,  the  medical  officer  will  seldom  have  an  hydrometerf  which 
e  so  high  a  specific  gravity,  and  must  work,  therefore,  with  a  common 
9ter,  the  following  plan  must  be  adopted  : — Take  a  sufficient  quantity 
if,  and  dissolve  in  it  ^  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  of  salt,  and  take  tho 
gravity  ;  then  add  another  ^  ounce  or  ounce,  and  take  again  tho 
gravity ;  do  this  two  or  three  times,  so  as  to  get  the  increase  of  specific 
for  each  addition  of  a  known  quantity  of  salt ;  then  add  salt  enough 
I  up  the  specific  gravity  to  the  desired  amount.    This  is,  of  coiirse,  not 


ifo.— Percentage  amonnt  of  ash  1*  to  1  '5.   Mineral  constituents  in  100  of  ash. 

(Wsy.)  (Frombcrg.) 


(Way.) 

(Fromberg.) 

46  60 

60-23 

8-7 

8-70 

4-4 

4*54 

0-88 

13-30 

1010 

4*66 

14-67 

11-76 

Chloride  of  sodium, 
Carbonic  acid  (from 
the  iucineratiou 
organic  acids), 
Oxide  of  iron, 
Silicate,  of  alumina. 


um,  8-43 

(from) 
on  of  1 13 -30 
»      )  ^ 


? 

.l-9fl 


lie  add, 

"  , 
Cf  potassium, 

ibonate  of  potassium  is  produced  in  the  incineration  from  the  vegetable  salti  (citrate, 
nttaie  of  potassium).  An  analysis  of  Voffel's  ^ves  no  less  than  21  per  cent  of  carbonate 
huB  and  84  Mrnmit  of  carbonate  of  sodium  in  100  of  ash. 
m£B  or  TwaddaUV  hydrometen  are  the  best  for  the  purpose. 
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quite  accurate,  but  in  the  absence  of  proper  instruments  it  is  the  only  plan  I 
can  devise. 

Cooking  of  Potatoes, — The  skins  should  not  be  taken  ofi^  or  a  large  amount 
of  salts  passes  into  the  water  ;  using  salt  water  is  a  good  plan,  as  fewer  of  the 
salts  then  pass  out.  The  boiling  must  be  complete,  as  the  starch-grains  are 
otherwise  undigested,  and  it  must  be  slow,  else  the  cellulose  and  albuminates 
are  hard.  Steaming  potatoes  is  by  far  the  best  plan  ;  the  heat  must  be 
moderate  ;  the  steam  penetrates  everywhere,  and  there  is  no  loss  of  salts. 

Preservation  of  Potatoes. — Sugar,  in  the  form  of  molasses,  is  the  best  plan 
on  a  large  scale  ;  a  caslk  is  filled  with  alternate  strata  of  molasses  and  peeled 
and  sliced  potatoes.  Oh  a  small  scale,  boiling  the  potatoes  for  a  few  minutes 
will  keep  them  for  some  time.  Free  exposure  to  air,  turning  the  potatoes  OFer 
and  at  once  removing  those  that  are  bad,  are  useful  plans.* 

The  preserved  potatoes  are  sliced,  dried,  and  granulated,  and  when  well 
prepared,  are  extremely  usefuL 

The  Sweet  Potato  and  the  Yam  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  ordinaiy 
potato ;  see  below  in  foot-note,  f 

Sub-Sbotion  IL — Othbr  Yeoetables. 


The  composition  of  Carrots  and  of  Cabbage  has  been  already  given  (p.  195). 
Two  or  throe  of  the  conmion  kinds  of  vegetables  may  be  added — 


Water. 

Albumen 

and 
C«Min. 

Starch. 
Sugnr,  and 
Dextrin. 

Fat 

Woody 
Fibre. 

maenl  ! 
Sabauuces.! 

1 

.  Turnip  {Brciasioa  ' 
rapa\       .       .  i 

Parsnip  {Pastinaca  [ 
9(Uiva\ 

Jerusalem  artichoke  i 
(HeliarUhtu  tube^  > 
rostts),      •      .  1 

90-60 
82-04 

76-85 

1-100 
1-216 

6-900 

4-000 
6-889 

19-000 

0-546 
0-900 

2-400 
8-022 

1-220 

1 

O'500 
1-041 

1-610 

Other  vegetables  contain  special  ingredients,  such  as  asparagin  in  aspaiagus 
(a  small  amount  is  also  contained  in  potatoes),  wax,  pectin,  which  is  a  htde 
more  oxidised  than  starch  or  sugar ;  or  peculiar  oils  and  savoury  or  odoriferous 
matters. 

On  account  of  its  volatile  oils,  the  onion  tribe  is  largely  used,  and  is  a 
capital  condiment,  and  has  an  effect  as  an  anti-scorbutic. 


*  In  the  Crimean  war  there  was  a  considerable  loss  of  potatoes  sent  up  to  Balaklava,  and  il 
a  time  when  the  men  were  most  in  need  of  them.  The  addition  of  sugar  to  the  raw  potatoei 
might  have  been  made. 

+  8W1SBT  Potato  (Convolvulus  Batata). 
Composition  per  cent- 
Water,  ,      67-6  to  78  Albumen,       ...  1-5 
Starch,        ..      13    to  16  Fat.        ....  -S 
Sugar,               .       6   to  10           Salts,      ....  2*9 
Pecticrcid,   .      .       1*2                  Cellulose,       ...  2-6 
This  vegetable  is  very  rich  in  sugar  and  in  salts.   It  may  be  usefidly  employed  for  soMien, 
wherever  it  can  be  procured,  in  lieu  of  potatoes,  for  some  time. 

Yam  (Dioscorka  Sativa). 

Composition- 
Water,  ....  74  Pectin,  ....  2-8 
Albuminates,  ...  2  Cellulose,  .  .  •  2*8 
Starch,  ....  16  Fat,  ....  -5 
Su^ar,  ....  -2  Salts,  .  .  .  .  1-S 
This  also  is  a  useful  vegetable,  though  inferior  to  the  potato  and  batata.  It  is  lately  «wd 
for  aoldien  in  the  West  and  East  lndl«a. 
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Onion  contains  some  citrate  of  lime. 

There  are  many  vegetables  which  can  be  employed  as  anti-scorbutics  besides 
potatoes,  onions,  and  green  vegetables.  The  wild  artichoke  and  the  Agave 
rnnericana  (cactus)  are  both  excellent  anti-scorbutics,  and  the  latter  is  said  to 
be  better  than  lime  juice.  Sorrel,  and  in  a  less  degree  scurvy-grass  and 
mustard  and  cress,  are  useful  In  New  Mexico  a  salad  made  of  the  lamVs 
quarter"  {Chenopodium  album)  has  been  found  very  useful* 

In  war  almost  any  kind  of  vegetables  may  be  used  rather  than  that  the 
troops  should  be  left  without  such  food.  In  one  of  the  Caf&e  wars,  an 
African  corps  kept  free  from  scurvy  by  using  a  sort  of  grass  (1)  in  their 
Boup. 

The  dried  vegetables,  and  especially  the  dried  potato,  have  considerable 
anti-ecorbutic  powers  (Armstrong).!  dandelion  was  largely  used  in  the 
French  army  in  the  Crimean  war.  The  American  Indians  put  up  for  winter 
quantities  of  dried  plums,  bufiiEdo  berries,  and  choke  berries,  and  thus  escape 
icurvy  ("  Hamilton's  MiL  Surg."  p.  212). 

If  vegetables  cannot  be  procured,  citrate,  tartrate,  and  lactate  of  potassium 
should  be  given. 


SECTION  XL 
COW'S  MILK. 


A  cow  gives  very  variable  quantities  of  milk,  according  to  food  and  race, 
and  age  of  the  calf ;  perhaps  20  to  25  pints  in  twenty-four  hours  is  the  average 
i(x  tlue  year,  but  with  poor  feeding  it  will  fall  much  below  this ;  occasionally 
a  eow,  soon  after  calving,  will  give  50  pints,  but  this  is  not  common.  A  goat 
will  give  6  to  8  pints. 


Sub-Section  L — ^Milk  as  an  Abticle  of  Debt. 

Milk  contains  all  the  four  classes  of  aliment  essential  to  health.  Being 
intended  especially  for  feeding  during  growth,  the  proportions  of  nitrogenous 
nbstances  and  fat,  as  compared  to  sugar,  are  large. 

Axferage  eompogition  of  Unskimmed  Milk, — A  certain  proportion  between 
tiie  casein,  fat^  and  sugar  must  exist 


Per  cent. 
Specific  gravity, 


1080.  1026. 

Casein,  .  . 

.    4  3 

Fat, .    .  . 

.    3-7  3-9 

Lactdn,  .  . 

.    5  3-9 

Salts, .  .  . 
Total  solids. 
Water,    .  . 


Per  cent.  ' 
Specific  gravity, 
1030.  1026. 

•6  -5 
13-3t  9-9 
86-7  90-1 


The  casein  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  a  combination  of  albumen  with 
potash  (Hoppe-Seyler). 


*  IfiL  Med.  and  8ai|;.  Buays  prepared  for  the  U.S.  Sanitary  Com.  1864,  p.  202. 

fKafal  Hygiene  p.  112.  In  the  American  war,  however,  the  anti-scorbutic  effects  of  the 
Med  vegetablM  were  not  found  to  be  very  great  I  found  that,  in  a  sound  raw  potato,  the  amount 
flf  frae  uid  combined  arid  (reckoned  as  citric)  was  0*4503  per  cent. ;  and  that  in  the  preserved 
politoiised  in  the  Arctic  Expedition  (187&-6)  it  was  1*085;  or  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  2  4.  From  this 
VI  find  that  7  onnoea  of  the  piwenred  potato  contained  the  eoui  valent  of  31}  grains  of  citric  acid, 
flroneounoa  of  navy  limejnioe.  The  ration  usually  issued  (2  to  4  ounces)  is,  therefore,  too 
MalL  anleaa  other  aatiacorbatica  be  gtven.  (See  report  of  Committee  on  Scurvy,  Appendix, 
dUK.)  (P.  dec.) 

t  Wanklyn  considers  ^Terase  country  milk  to  contain  12*5  per  cent,  of  solids,  of  which  3 '2 
|Hti  are  fit,  and  O-S  are  aoUda  not  fat.  The  Society  of  Pnblic  Analysw  pTo^ooatid,  «a  n  TaVm- 
Bim  im  iteiw  mOk,        omt  ofsolidB  not  At,  and  2*5  of  fut ;  for  skim  miUiL,  ^-Q  «o\i^  iloN. 
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In  addition  to  casein,  a  small  quantity  of  true  albumen  remains  in  solution 
after  the  casein  has  been  thrown  down,  and  there  is  also,  according  to  Millon,* 
another  albuminoid  substance,  which  he  calls  kctoprotein.  In  cow's  milk 
the  amount  of  albumen  is  said  to  be  5*25  grammes  per  litre  ;  the  amount  of 
fetoprotein  is  much  smaller,  but  has  not  been  very  precisely  determined,  f 

The  amount  of  salts  varies  from  5  to  '8  per  cent.,  but  seldom,  if  ever, 
exceeds  1  per  cent  This  is  of  importance  in  the  detection  of  adulteration  by 
salts.    In  poor  milk  the  salts  may  be  as  low  as  '3  per  cent. 

Milk  is  very  largely  used  in  some  countries,  especially  in  India  and  Tartary, 
where  the  use  of  the  koumiss,  prepared  from  mare's  nulk,  has  been  supposed 
to  prevent  phthisis. 

ililk  varies  in  quantity  and  composition  according  to — Ist,  the  age  of  cow; 
2'ly  the  number  of  pregnancies,  less  milk  being  given  with  the  first  calf 
(Hassall) ;  3rZ,  to  the  age  of  the  calf,  being  at  first  largely  mixed  with 
colostrum ;  Uh,  to  the  kind  of  feeding,  beet  and  carrot  augmenting  the  sugar ;{ 
5fhj  and  remarkably,  according  to  the  race,  some  cows  giving  more  fat  (as 
Alderneys),  others  more  casein  (as  the  long-horns).  The  last  portion  of  ibe 
milk  given  in  nulking  is  richest  in  cream  (Hassall). 

Wanklyn  states  that  the  proportion  of  solids  is  more  stable,  and  never  falls 
below  11  '5  per  cent.  In  Sweden,  the  milk  of  a  herd  of  cows  being  analyeed 
daily  for  a  year,  the  solids  never  fell  to  11 '5,  and  only  4  times  to  .12  per  cent 
(Wankl>Ti). 

The  goat's  milk  is  rather  richer  in  solids  (14*4  per  cent — Payen),  and  con- 
tains also  a  peculiar  smelling  acid  (hircine  or  hircic  acid).  Specific  gnvitj, 
1032-1036. 

Ass's  milk  is  rather  poorer  in  solids  (9 '5  per  cent — ^Payen).  This  is  owing 
to  a  small  amount  of  casein  and  fat ;  it  is  rich  in  lactin.  The  specific  gravitj 
vari(j8  from  1023  to  1035. 

Tlie  buffalo  milk  is  richer  in  all  the  ingredients. 

Taking  the  total  solids  of  cow's  milk  at  only  ten  per  cent,  (specific  gravity 
1026),  one  pint  (20  ounces)  will  contain,  in  round  numbers — 


Casein,   262  grains. 

Fat,   217  „ 

Lactin,   341  „ 

Salts,  42  „ 


Total,       ...  862 
or  very  nearly  2  ounces  avoir,  of  water-fre«  food. 

To  give  23  ounces  of  water-free  food  (or  one  day's  allowance  for  an 
adult),  rather  more  than  11  pints  of  milk,  of  specific  gravity  1026,  an 
nocesv^ary.  For  an  adidt  this  would  be  far  too  much  water,  and  the  fat  wonld 
be  in  great  excess.  But  for  the  rapid  formation  and  elimination  of  thd 
young,  the  water  and  fat  are  essential.  It  is  a  question  whether,  in  old  age, 
large  quantities  of  milk  might  not  be  a  remedy  for  failures  in  tissue  formation 
and  elimination.  § 


♦  Comptea  Remlus,  t  lix.  p.  396. 

t  Cominaille  (Comptea  Bendus,  Nov.  9,  IBGS)  found  creatinine  in  some  putrid  milk.dMM. 
he  thinks,  from  creatin.  He  admits  alno,  after  Lefort,  that  there  is  a  little  ttrea.  He  Cmm 
also  some  organic  acids,  the  nature  of  which  is  doubtful. 

X  Some  omenrations  of  Dr  Subbotin  ( Virchow's  Archiv,  band  xxzvL  p.  501)  on  the  milk  oC 
bitches,  show  a  marked  effect  by  food ;  the  fat  was  much  increased  by  meat ;  the  caaeia  wu 
Ibss  affected ;  a  large  quantity  of  fat  greatly  lessened  the  secretion. 

Jf  jfliis  was  a  point  debated  by  Qaian,  lo  old  is  this  suggesUoii.  It  i»  still  "mlfffjdtit,  SoM 
penoos  catinot  digest  milk. 
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SuB-SionoN  IL — Alterations  op  Milk. 

The  cream  rifles  in  from  four  to  eight  hours ;  it  is  hastened  by  adding 
warm  water,  but  its  quantity  is  not  increased  (Hassall). 

Milk  alters  on  standing ;  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  gives  off  carbonic  acid  ; 
placed  in  contact  with  a  volume  of  air  greater  than  its  own  bulk,  it  absorbs 
all  the  oxygen  in  three  or  four  days  (Hoppe-Seyler).  The  carbonic  acid  is 
formed  at  the  expense  of  the  organic  matter  (probably  casein — Hoppe-Seyler), 
and  bodies  richer  in  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  formed ;  fat  increases  in  amount^ 
and  oxalic  acid  is  said  to  be  formed. 

Subsequently  lactic  acid  is  formed  in  large  quantities  from  the  lactin ;  the 
milk  becomes  turbid,  and  finally  casein  is  deposited.  The  cream  which  had 
previously  risen  to  the  surface  cQsappears. 

Milk  ^ven  by  diseased  Cows. 

Milk  from  diseased  animals  soon  decomposes ;  it  may  contain  colostrum,  or 
heaps  of  granules  collected  in  roundish  tnasses,  pus  coUs,  or  epithelium,  and 
occasionally  blood.  It  then  soon  becomes  acid,  and  the  microscope  usually 
detects  abnormal  cell  forms,  and  casts  of  the  lacteal  tubes. 

In  cattle  plague,  it  is  said  by  Husson  that  the  lactin  lessens,  while  the 
nitrogenous  matters  are  increased,  and  blood  and  aggregated  granules  are  seen 
under  the  microscope.  In  foot-and-mouth  disease  the  specific  gravity  rapidly 
faUs  (from  1030  to  1024),  though  this  is  not  invariable ;  there  are  granular  heaps 
under  the  microscope,  and  often  blood  or  pus  cells ;  Mr  M*Bride  says  pus  can 
be  found  for  a  month  after  recovery.  Bacteria  and  small  oval  and  round  cells 
are  common.  Figures  of  the  microscopical  appearances  are  given  in  some  very 
good  papers  on  the  subject  in  the  British  Medical  Journal^  Oct.  1869.  The 
milk  sometimes  coagulates  on  boiling. 

Sub-Section  IIL — Examination  of  Milk. 

This  is  intended  first  to  determine  the  quality.  Put  some  of  the  milk  in 
a  long  glass,  which  is  graduated  to  100  parts ;  a  100  centimetre  or  litre 
measure  will  do,  or  a  glass  may  be  specially  prepared  by  simply  marking  with 
compasses  100  equal  lines  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  gumming  it  on  the  glass. 
Allow  it  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  cupboaid  secured  from  currents 
of  air.  By  this  means  the  percentage  of  cream  can  be  seen,  and  the  presence 
of  deposit,  if  any,  observed  There  should  be  no  deposit  till  the  milk  decom- 
poaes ;  if  there  be,  it  is  probably  chalk  or  starch. 

The  cream  should  be  from  Y^T^ths  to  ^nr^^  >    ^  generally  about  y^ths ; 
in  the  milk  of  Aldemey  cows  it  will  reach  ^n^^^     WV^^^*  ^^^^ 
year  (as  influencing  pasture),  and  the  breed,  should  be  considered.''^ 

While  this  is  going  on,  determine — 

1.  The  Fhysieal  Oiaraders, — Placed  in  a  narrow  glass,  the  milk  should  be 


*  Mr  Gsraide  (Phumaceutieal  Jotimal,  Jan.  25,  187S)  states  that  more  cream  is  throwa 
op  at  a  low  than  a  high  temperature  ;  at  43°  Fahr.  there  were  cream  ;  at  55''  only 

^*^Uu  in  the  same  milk.  I  have  not  found  quite  the  same  results,  and  on  repeating  the  ex. 
pfflnents,  it  is  clear  that  great  care  ia  neoessary.  If  the  temperature  of  the  milk  alters  (which 
B  often  Hms  case  with  laboratory  experiments  at  high  temperatures),  there  are  circulatory  cur- 
Rits  in  the  milk  which  greatly  affect  the  rising  of  the  cream ;  sometimes  they  hinder,  and 
pffbaps  sometimes  accelerate  it.  But  if  the  milk  is  shielded  from  currents  of  air  and  from 
ndifted  heat,  the  amount  of  cream  between  the  temperatures  of  45**  and  is  practically  the 
me.  It  ii  to  Meare  it  fh>m  currents  of  air  that  the  graduated  lactometer  is  ordered  to  be 
pit  in  a  cupboard.  With  regard  to  time,  the  cream  has  usually  thoroughly  risen  in  from  four 
10  fix  bonra.  In  twentj-fonr  hours  it  reads  about  ^th  less  than  at  four  \iO\\i«,  ^tQ\M^\kV| 
Sim  coadenmUkm  ct  tjggr^athD  of  the  At  particles. 
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qiiite  opaque,  of  full  wldte  colour,  without  deposit,  without  peculiar  smell  or 
taste.    When  boiled  it  should  not  change  in  appearance. 

2.  Reaction, — Eeaction  should  be  slightly  acid  or  neutral,  or  very  feebly 
alkaline ;  if  strongly  alkaline,  either  the  cow  is  diseased  (1)  or  there  is  much 
colostrum,  or  carbonate  of  soda  has  been  added. 

3.  Specific  Gravity. — The  specific  gravity  varies  from  1026  to  1035.  A 
very  large  quantity  of  cream  lowers  it,  and  after  the  cream  is  removed,  the 
specific  gravity  may  rise,  under  ordinary  circumstance,  about  2'.*  The 
average  specific  gravity  of  unskimmed  ttiiIIt  may  be  taken  as  1030  at  60* 
Fahr.,  and  the  range  is  nearly  4"  above  and  below  the  mean.  It  varies  with 
temperature,  so  that  in  the  tropics  the  medical  officer  will  have  to  allow  for 
this  difference.  The  following  are  the  relative  degrees  of  a  milk  that  shows 
1030  at  60'  Fahr.,  and  1031  at  39"  Fahr.,  (maximum  density-point  of  water)  :— 


The  addition  of  water  is  best  detected  by  the  specific  gravity.  At  60**  Fahr. 
there  is  a  loss  of  3**  for  every  10  per  cent  of  water  added.  No  doubt  the 
method  is  not  perfect,  but  its  ease  of  application  strongly  recommends  it. 

4.  Examine  chemically  for  the  Amxmnt  of  the  Different  ConMuetits — 

(a)  Total  solids, — Evaporate  a  known  weight  to  dryness,  and  weigh. 
Calculate  the  percentage.  The  heat  must  not  exceed  240°  Fahr.  As  it  is 
difficult  to  dry  it  thoroughly,  the  result  is  only  approximative.  Wanklyn 
recommends  5  C.C.  to  be  employed,  and  the  drying  carried  on  in  a  water, 
bath  for  3  hours  at  212'*  Fahr. 

(b)  Ash, — Incinerate  the  dried  solids,  and  weigL 


(c)  Casein, — Take  a  weighed  or  measured  quantity ;  add  two  or  three  drops 
of  acetic  acid,  and  boiL  Add  a  good  deal  of  water;  allow  to  stand  for 
twenty-foiu«  hours  ;  pour  off  the  supernatant  fluid  ;  wash  the  precipitate  well 
with  ether  at  80° ;  dry,  and  weigh.  Calculate  the  percentage.  It  is  difficult 
to  entirely  free  it  from  fat.  Wanklyn  recommends  the  albuminoid  ammonia 
process,  as  in  the  case  of  nitrogenous  matter  in  water :  1  part  of  casein  yield- 
ing 0*065  of  ammonia. 

(d)  Evaporate  the  ether,  and  weigh  the  fat  Wanklyn  recommends 
extracting  the  fat  from  the  total  dried  solids  by  means  of  ether,  evaporating^ 
and  weighing.  This  requires  care,  however,  and  the  same  result  can  be  given 
by  the  employment  of  an  instrument  called  a  lactoscope,  which  measures  the 
degree  of  transparency.  The  lactoscope  of  Donn6  has  been  lately  improved 
^7  Vogel,  and  this  simple  plan  can  be  recommended  for  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  fat  in  milk. 

VogeFs  instrument  consists  of  a  little  cup,  formed  by  two  parallel  pieces  of 
glass,  distant  ^  a  centimetre  (  =  '1968  inches,  say  -^ths  of  an  inch)  from  each 
other,  and  closed  everywhere  except  at  the  top,  so  as  to  form  a  little  vessel; 
a  glass  graduated  to  100  C.C,  and  a  little  pipette,  which  is  divided  to  ^  CO., 


*  Dr  Davies  records  a  case  where  the  specific  g^vitv  was  1024*6  ;  there  was  17  per  cent  of 
cream,  and  the  solids  were  16*25.  A  case  of  this  kind  cannot  mislead  if  the  amount  of  cnam 
is  determined.  Davies  recommends  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  whey  should  be  taken;  he» 
says  it  is  very  constant  between  1026  and  1028. 

In  one  sample  I  examined  the  specific  gravity  was  1020,  and  the  cream       the  siiecific  gnn^ 
of  the  skimmed  milk  was  1028*9.   Another  sample  gave  :  specific  gravity  1017*6,  cream 
specific  gravity  of  skimmed  milk,  1032'7&   Another  sample  (which  purported  to  he  the  tame 
Af  the  hist)  gave  a  specific  gravity  of  1018*84,  but  the  cream  was  only       ;  in  this  case  the 
greater  pari  ot  the  cream  hibd  been  xemoyed^  aaii        l^i^^  %i^&it&.  \9«daC>^ 


F.  =  1031 
eO**  F.  =  1030 
70'  F.    =  1029 


80' F.    =  1027-5 
W  F.    «  1025-8 
lOO**  F.    =  10240 


SXAMINATIOK  OF  MILK  FOR  FAT. 
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sre  also  lequired.    Water  (100  CC)  is  placed  in  the  meaenire,  and  2  or  3 
C.C.  of  milk  (which  should  be  at  first  agitated,  so  as  to  mix  any  separated 
cream)  are  added  to  it.    The  parallel  glass  cup  is  then  filled  with  this  diluted 
milk,  and  a  candle  placed  about  one  metre  from  the  eye  (  =  39*37  inches)  is 
looked  at  in  a  rather  darkened  room ;  if  the  flame  of  the  candle  is  seen,  the 
milk  is  poured  back  into  the  large  measure ;  more  ttiiIIt  is  added  to  it,  and  it 
18  poured  again  into  the  parallel  glass,  and  the  light  is  again  looked  at ;  the 
experiment  ends  when  the  contour  of  the  light  is  completely  obscured.  The 
candle  should  be  a  good  one,  but  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  light  is  not 
materiaL    The  percentage  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk  is  then  calculated  by  the 
following  formula  (which  has  been  determined  by  a  comparison  of  the  results 
d  the  instrument,  and  of  chemical  analysis) :  x  being  the  quantity  of  fat 
wught,  and  m  the  number  of  G.C.  of  milk  which  add^  to  the  100  C.C.  of 
water  suffice  to  obscure  the  light. 


232 
m 


+  0-23. 


If,  for  example,  3  C.C.  of  milk,  added  to  the  100  of  water,  were  sufficient 
to  obscure  the  light,  the  percentage  of  fat  is 


09.0 

x^-^^  +  -23  «  7-96  per  cent. 

From  this  formula  the  following  table  has  been  calculated,  which  enables 
08  to  read  off  at  once  the  percentage  of  fat  : — 


cc. 

MilL 


Per  cent, 
or  Fat  in 
the  Hllk. 


1  to  100  of  water  ohBCures  the  light  -  28  48 


1-5 

i 

i'6 
S 

S-5 
4 

4-6 
i 
55 
i 

i-5 

7 

8 

a-s 

H 
10 
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14  to  100  of  water  obscures  the  light = 
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Per  cent 
of  Fat  in 
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=  1-88 
1-78 
1-68 
1-60 
1-62 
1-45 
1-89 
1-28 
119 
1-12 
1-06 
I'OO 
0-89 
0-81 
0-74 
0-69 
0-64 
0-61 
0-66 
0-62 
0-49 
0*46 


for  example,  1  cubic  centimetre  of  milk  to  100  of  water  obscures  the 
Ij^i,  the  percentage  of  fat  is  23*43 ;  if  8  cubic  centimetres,  added  to  100  of 
water,  are  needed  to  obscure  the  light,  the  percentags  is  3*13,  &c. ;  so  that  in 
four  or  five  minutes  an  analysis  of  the  milk  is  made,  as  far  as  the  fat  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  advantaffe  of  this  is  obvious,  both  in  detecting  the  removal  of  cream, 
md  in  seeing  if  milk  is  rich  in  butter.  Wanklyn  states  that  0*2  grammes  of 
bt  egnal  1  gramme  of  cream. 
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(e)  Determine  the  amount  of  lactin  by  the  etocharom^ter,  or  by  the  eoppei 
solution.*  To  do  this,  take  10  C.C.  of  milk,  add  a  few  drops  of  acetic  aod, 
and  warm — this  coagulates  the  casein  with  the  fat ;  then  make  up  to  100  CCL 
with  distilled  water,  filter,  and  put  the  filtered  whey  (which  ought  to  be  as 
clear  as  possible)  into  a  burette.  Take  10  C.C.  of  standard  copper  solution 
(see  below),  put  it  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and  add  20  or  30  C.C.  of  distilled 
water ;  boil ;  as  soon  as  it  is  in  brisk  ebullition  drop  in  the  whey  from  the 
burette ;  take  care  that  the  liquid  is  boiling  all  the  time ;  continue  the  process 
until  the  copper  is  all  reduced  to  red  suboxide  and  no  blue  colour  remains  in 
the  supernatant  liquid  ;  but  stop  before  any  yellow  colour  appears.  Bead  oflf 
the  amount  of  whey  used,  and  divide  by  10 ;  the  result  is  the  amount  of  milk 
which  exactly  decomposes  10  C.C.  of  the  copper  solution.  The  10  CO.  of 
the  copper  solution  are  equal  to  '0667  grammes  of  lactin.  The  amount  of 
lactin  in  the  10  C.C.  of  milk  is  then  known  by  a  simple  rule  of  three ;  and 
the  amount  in  100  C.C.  of  milk  is  at  once  obtained  by  shifting  the  decimal 
point  one  figure  to  the  right. 

Example : — 15  C.C.  of  diluted  whey  were  required  to  reduce  the  10  C.G 

of  copper  solution;  |^  =  1*5  the  amount  of  original  milk;  0*0667  4- 

1-5  =  0-0445  grammes  of  lactin  in  1  C.C.  ;  therefore  0'0445  x  100  «  4'46  per 
cent. 

Preparation  of  the  Copper  Solution, — ^Take  34*64  grammes  of  pure  sulpbate 
of  copper,  and  dissolve  in  about  200  C.C.  of  water ;  dissolve  in  another  venel 
173  grammes  of  tartrate  of  soda  and  potash  in  480  C.C.  of  solution  of  causUo 
soda  (or  potash,  if  the  caustic  soda,  as  is  probable,  is  not  in  the  surgery);  mix 
slowly,  and  dilute  with  distilled  water  to  one  litre. 

1  C.C.  =  0-00500  grammes  of  glucose. 

1  C.C.  -0-00667  grammes  of  lactin. 

5.  Examine  the  Milk  microscopically. — The  only  constituents  of  milk  us 
the  round  oil  globules  of  various  sizes  in  an  envelope  and  a  little  epithelim 
The  abnormal  constituents  are  epithelium  in  large  amount,  pus,  conglomerate 
masses,  and  casts  of  the  lacteal  tubules.  The  added  ingredients  may  be 
starch  grains,  portions  of  seeds,  and  chalk  (round  and  often  highly  refracting 
bodies,  with  often  a  marked  double  outline,  and  at  once  disappearing  in  acidjb 
Colostrum,  occurring  for  three  to  eight  days  after  the  birth  of  the  calf,  is 
composed  of  agglomerations  of  fat  vesicles  united  by  a  granular  matteL 
Infusoria  are  sometimes  found  in  milk,  and  fungi  {Oidium  laeiis  and 
Pemcillium)  are  so  almost  invariably,  if  the  milk  has  been  keptf 

If  milk  is  agitated  with  three  or  four  volumes  of  carbon  bisulphide,  and 
then  allowed  to  stand,  the  sulphide  separates  highly  charged  with  an  aromatic 
matter,  which,  on  spontaneous  evaporation,  can  be  obtained  as  an  unctuous 
imponderable  residue,  which  possesses  the  aroma  of  the  food  of  the  animal 
(Millon). 

Scheme  for  a  Sliort  Examination, 
As  a  medical  officer  is  constantly  called  upon  to  examine  milk,  and  will 

♦  Wanklyn  recommends  dissolving  out  the  lactin  from  the  solids  (after  the  fat  is  removed)  bj 
means  of  alcohol,  evaporating  and  weighing ;  then  incinerating ;  the  differenoe  gives  tM 
amount  of  lactin.  This  seems  on  the  whole  foes  convenient  for  the  medical  officer  than  tht 
copper  test  Macnamara  (Indian  Medical  (^ette,  1873)  uses  alcohol  for  extracting  the  Uctin^ 
but  determines  it  by  Fehling's  test 

t  Dr  Willard  of  Cornell  university  notes  the  experience  of  Professor  Law,  who  observed  • 
peculiar  ropy  material  in  milk,  and  traced  it  to  cows  drinking  stagnant  water  containing  ozgia- 
isms  similar  to  those  found  in  the  milk ;  a  drop  of  this  water,  put  unto  good  milk,  soon  dsTel* 
oped  tbeae  oivanisms.  The  cows  were  /everish.  (Dr  John  Ogle,  Journal  of  the  Agricoltnnl 
Society,  Nov.  15.  1872;  Uncet,  Oct.  n,l«I^.> 
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seldom  have  tune  to  go  thoronglily  into  all  the  points  just  noted,  the  follow^ 
ing  short  scheme  will  ho  useful : — 

1.  Put  some  milk  into  the  long  graduated  glass  for  deposit,  and  for  deter- 
mining percentage  of  cream.* 

2.  Take  physical  characters,  reaction,  and  specific  gravity.  Take  specific 
gravity  of  the  whey,  if  there  he  time  to  do  this. 

3.  Determine  fat  hy  Yogel's  milk-test* 

The  comparison  of  the  specific  gravity,  and  the  amount  of  cream  which 
rises,  or  of  fat,  will  ho  found  to  give,  in  conjunction  with  the  physical 
charactersi  a  very  good  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  milk. 

Sub-Sbction  rV. — Preservation  of  Milk. 

1.  Boiled,  the  hottle  quite  filled,  and  at  once  corked  up  and  well  sealed,  the 
milk  loosens  in  hulk,  and  a  vacuum  is  formed  above.  It  will  keep  for  somo 
time.  A  little  sugar  aids  the  preservation.  If  the  heat  is  carried  in  a  close 
vessel  to  250*  Fahr.,  the  milk  is  preserved  for  a  very  long  time,  even  for 
yean ;  the  butter  may  separate,  but  this  is  of  no  consequence. 

2.  Sulphurous  acid  passed  through  it,  or  sulphite  of  soda  added.  This  may 
be  done  after  boiling. 

3.  A  little  carbonate  of  soda  and  sugar  added,  with  or  without  boiling. 
This  will  keep  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 

In  the  market  are — milk  in  tins,  preserved  in  the  usual  way  by  exclusion 
of  air,  concentrated  milk  mixed  with  sugar,  and  desiccated  or  dried  milk. 
This  last  is  milk  carefully  dried  at  a  low  temperature,  with  a  little  sugar. 
Diuolved  in  water,  it  forms  an  excellent  milk.  (See  Concentrated  Food 
pi  276). 

The  preserved  liquid  milk  often  has  the  butter  separated ;  if  so,  it  may  be 
ipiead  on  bread.  It  is  not  easy  to  remix  it  with  milk,  but  it  is  said  that  the 
aepuition  may  be  prevented  by  adding  a  little  yolk  of  egg. 

SuB-SeOTION  V. — ^AoULTERATIONa 

1.  Wtxter, — This  is  extremely  conunon,  and  is,  in  fact,  generally  the  only 
aiaheration ;  it  is  best  detected  by  specific  gravity  or  evaporation.  Wanklyn 
nggests  the  amount  of  ash  as  a  good  test  of  watering  ;  the  normal  ash  being, 
according  to  him,  about  0*73  per  cent 

1  Starch,  dextrin,  or  gum,  to  conceal  the  thinness,  and  the  bluish  colour 
produced  by  water.  Not  a  common  adulteration.  Add  iodine  at  once  for 
atuch ;  boil  with  a  drop  of  acetic  acid,  and  add  iodine  for  dextrin,  or  add 
leetate  of  lead  and  then  ammonia,  a  white  precipitate  falls. 

S.  Annatto  or  turmeric  is  added  to  give  colour.  Li(|Uor  potassae  at  once 
detects  turmeric    By  boiling  the  milk,  the  colouring  matter  remains  in  the 

I6RUIL 

i.  £ma]mons  of  seeds  (hemp  or  almond),  added ;  this  is  uncommon.  BoiL 
Ik  albumen  of  the  seeds  coagulates ;  the  milk  will  not  mix  with  tea.  Hemp 
•eed  gives  an  unpleasant  odour  to  the  milk  (Normandy). 

5.  Chalk,  to  neutralise  acid,  and  to  give  thickness  and  colour.  Let  it  stand 
&r  deposit ;  collect  and  wash  deposit,  and  add  acetic  acid  and  water ;  after 
cffBrraoence  filter,  and  test  with  oxalate  of  ammonium. 

6.  Carbonate  of  sodium.    Very  difficult  of  detection  unless  the  milk  bo 

*  MaoMiiuum  (Indian  Medical  Gazette ;  1878)  finds  that  the  cream  is  not  very  useful  in  IndU 
m  a  tett»  the  impid  ooagnlation  of  the  milk  preventing  it  rishig;  similarly  Vogel's  test  does  not 
Rife  satislactanr  nmha.   It  would,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  determine  the  constitueiita 
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alkaline.    Determine  the  ash,  and  see  if  it  effervesces  ;  if  so,  either  some  car«  » 
bonate  has  been  added,  or  if  the  soda  have  united  with  lactic  acid,  this  will 
be  converted  into  carbonate,  and  enough  lactic  acid  to  give  an  effervescing  ash 
does  not  exist  in  good  milk. 

7.  Milk  is  often  boiled  to  preserve  it ;  it  may  then  take  up  from  the  vessel 
lead,  copper,  or  zinc,  if  these  metals  are  used. 

Cream  is  adulterated  or  made  with  carbonate  of  magnesia,  tragacanth,  and 
arrowroot.  The  microscope  detects  the  latter,  and  particles  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia  (round)  can  also  be  seen  and  be  found  to  disappear  with  a  drop  of 
acid.    It  is  also  said  that  yolk  of  egg  is  added  both  to  cream  and  milk.* 


Professor  Moslerf  has  directed  attention  to  the  poisonous  effects  of  "  blae 
milk,"!  that  is  to  say,  milk  covered  with  a  layer  of  blue  substance,  which  ib 
in  fact  a  fungus,  either  the  Oidium  lacfis  or  Penicilliumy  which  seems  to  have 
the  power,  in  certain  conditions,  of  causing  the  appearance  in  the  milk  of  an 
anilme-like  8ubstance.§  The  existence  of  this  form  of  fungus  was  noted  by 
Fuchs  as  long  ago  as  1861.  Milk  of  this  kind  gives  nse  to  gastric  irritation 
(first  noted  by  Steinhof)  ;  and,  in  four  cases  mentioned  by  Mosler,  it  pro- 
duced severe  febrile  gastritis. 

Milk  which  is  not  blue,  but  which  contains  large  quantities  of  Oidium, 
appears  from  Hessling's  observations  ||  to  produce  many  dyspeptic  symptoms, 
and  even  cholera-like  attacks,  as  well  as  possibly  to  give  rise  to  some  aphthous 
affections  of  the  mouth  in  children. 

Milk  contaminated  with  pus  from  an  inflanmied  udder,  or  an  abscess  on  the 
udder,  will  give  rise  to  stomatitis  in  children,  and  to  aphthse  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lips  and  gums.1I 

There  has  been  much  discussion  whether  the  milk  from  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  cows  {Eczema  epizooHea)  can  cause  affections  of  the  mouth,  or  give 
rise  in  human  beings  to  any  disease  similar  to  that  of  cattle.  Pigs  can 
certainly  get  the  disease  from  the  milk  of  the  cow  ;  sheep  and  hares,  which 
also  have  the  disease,  perhaps  got  it  from  the  saliva  on  herbage.  In  men  the 
evidence  is  discordant,  and  in  a  great  measure  negative,**  still  there  are  some 
striking  cases,  which  seem  to  me  sufficient  to  prove  that  disease  of  the  mouth 
(aphthous  ulceration,  general  redness,  diphtheritic-like  coating,  swollen  tongue) 
and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  an  affection  of  the  feet  may  occur,  f  t  Some  pom- 
tive  evidence  has  been  adduced  by  Professor  M'BrideJJ,  Gooding,§§  Hislop,||l 


♦  Mr  Bottle,  Pharmaceutical  Jounial,  February  1878. 
+  Virchow's  Archiv,  band  xliii.  p.  161  (1868). 

i  Blue  milk  is  given  by  feeding  cows  with  some  vegetable  substances,  as  MyotoHi  pahutritf 
Polygonum  aviculare,  and  Fagcpyrum,  Mercurialit  perennia,  and  other  plants  (Mouer) ;  but 
this  is  different  from  the  blue  colour  referred  to  above. 

§  Erdmann  (Journal  fiir  Prakt.  Chem.,  xcix.  p.  885,  quoted  by  Mosler)  has  discovered  thit 
vibriones  have  the  power  of  producwg  aniline-colouring  matter  from  protein  ^batances. 

II  Virchow's  Archiv,  band  zxxv.  p.  561.  See  also  my  Report  on  Hygiene,  Azmy  Medicil 
Beport,  vol.  vi  p.  386. 

t  See  a  good  case  by  Dr  Pagan  (British  Med.  Journal,  Nov.  18,  1869). 

**  See  Dr  Thome's  paper  in  the  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  to  the  Privy  Gonncfl,  p.  294» 
and  Mr  Simon's  remarks  on  it,  p.  62.  Also  my  Report  on  Hygiene,  Army  Med.  Blue  Book, 
vol.  X.  p.  223.  Dr  Lawson  Tairs  neffative  evidence  against  it  is  exceedingly  strong  (Medical 
Times  and  Gazette,  October  1869) ;  tne  disease  was  all  round,  and  the  milk  was  U8e<£  yet  not  a 
a  case  occurred  which  could  be  referred  to  it  See  also  Whitmore's  evidence  in  Marylebone 
(British  Medical  Journal,  Oct.  1869). 

ft  A  case  of  the  foot  being  involved  is  recorded  by  Mr  Amyot  (Med.  Times  and  Gaaette, 
Nov.  4.  1871). 

tt  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  Nov.  18, 1869.  An  anonymous  writer  in  the  same  Journal,  Sept  IW, 
Mdducen  nlao  a  few  doubtful  cases  (p.  827),  though  h\a  evidence  is  otherwise  negative. 


Sub-Sbotion  VL — Effects  of  Bad  Milk. 
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Latham,*  and  BriBcoe.t  I  have  also  had  cases  related  to  me  by  two  medical 
Mends,  which  seemed  quite  clearly  cases  of  the  disease.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  some  pus  or  blood  from  abscesses  on  the  teat  or  udder  may  have 
got  into  the  milk,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  this  should  have  been  overlooked. 

A  peculiar  disease  has  several  times  prevailed  in  the  Western  States  of 
America,  which  is  caused  by  the  unboiled  (not  by  the  boiled)  milk  of  cows 
affected  with  the  "  trembles,"  which  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  cows 
feeding  on  Rhus  Tooeicodendron,  In  children  who  get  this  milk-sickness,^ 
there  is  extreme  weakness,  vomiting,  fall  in  bodily  temperature,  swollen  and 
dry  tongue,  and  constipation.  Boiling  appears  to  remove  the  hurtful  qualities 
of  the  milk.§ 

Milk  may  also  be  a  means  of  conveying  the  poisons  of  enteric  fever  and  of 
scarlet  fever.  In  the  former  case,  it  has  probably  usually  arisen  from  the 
watering  of  the  milk  with  foul  water  containing  the  agent, ||  but  it  may 

n'bly  have  in  some  cases  arisen  from  the  typhoid  effluvia  being  absorbed 
he  milk,  as  in  the  case  at  Leeds  mentioned  below.  The  scarlet  fever 
poison  has  appeared  to  get  into  the  Tnilk  from  the  cuticle  or  throat  discharges 
of  persons  affected  with  scarlet  fever,  who  were  employed  in  the  dairy  while 
illoroonvalescent.il 

SECTION  XIL 
BUTTER. 

As  an  article  of  diet,  butter  supplies  to  most  people  the  largest  amount  of 
fat  which  they  take.  Many  persons  take  from  1^  to  2  oz.  daily,  if  the  butter 
lued  in  cooking  be  included,  and  the  average  amount  for  persons  in  easy  cir- 
comstances  is  1  oz.  daily.  Butter  appears  to  be  easily  digested  by  most 
penoDs,  except  when  it  is  becoming  rancid  It  then  causes  dyspepsia  and 
diairhcea,  and  as  a  rule  it  may  be  said  that  decomposing  fats  of  all  kinds  dis- 
agree. 

Composition  and  Examination. 

1.  The  average  amount  of  water  varies  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  but  may  be 
U^ier,  even  in  genuine  butter.  HassaU  has  found  as  much  as  15^  per  cent, 
in  fresh,  and  28^  per  cent,  in  salt  butter;  Wanklyn  records  23*6  per  cent  in 
fresh  butter  supplied  to  Paddington  workhouse.  The  retail  dealer,  by  beating 
op  the  butter  in  water,  endeavours  to  increase  the  amount  This  can  \ye 
detected  by  evaporation  in  a  water  bath ;  if  the  quantity  of  water  be  very 
hige,  melting  the  butter  will  show  a  little  water  below  the  oiL  An  unusually 
amall  amount  of  water  is  suspicious  (Angell),  as  suggestive  of  the  presence  of 
Ineign  fat 

*  British  Medical  Jonmal,  May  1872.  f  British  Medical  Journal,  Oct  1872. 

X  Cum  of  eevere  diarrhcea  have  occurred  from  the  use  of  milk  from  goats  that  bad  fed  on 
lB|diorbiiim ;  this  has  been  observed  at  Malta. 

f  Boston  Med.  and  Soig.  Journal,  January  1868,  and  Transactions  of  the  Kentucky  State 
Msdidiie  Society,  quoted  In  Medical  Times  and  Gazette.  There  have  been  many  instances 
!■  the  last  half  century,  and  they  have  all  been  collected  by  Hirsch. 

I  Bee  Ballard's  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  Islington  epidemic,  which  was  traced  decidedly  to 
Ihsase  of  watered  milk  (Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  r^ov.  1870,  and  reprint) ;  a  somewhat 
iiBdIar  case  is  recorded  by  Dr  Taylor  of  Penrith  (British  Medical  Journal,  Dec.  1870).  There 
have  been  four  cases  lately — one  at  Moseley,  near  Birmingham,  traced  by  Dr  Ballard ;  one  at 
Leeds^  by  Dr  Robinson  (Brit  Med.  Journal,  Jan.  18,  1878) ;  one  at  Armley,  near  Leeds  ; 
■ad  om  at  Pukhcadt  in  Gla^w,  recorded  by  Dr  Russell  (Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  March  15, 
1878).  The  evidence  is  very  strong  in  all  the  cases. 

T  A  ramarkaUecase  is  recorded  by  Professor  Bell  of  St  Andrews  (Lancet,  Get  29,  1870),  and 
•Bother  by  Dr  Taylor  of  Penrith  (Bntish  Medical  Journal,  Dec.  1870).  See  also  Dr  B\ichAnanf« 
B^Mvi  cf  tb#  patSimk  at  Booth  KeitaiDgUm,  apparently  traceable  to 
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2.  Casein, — All  butter  contains  «ome  casein,  as  liome  milk  is  taken  up  witk 
the  cream.  The  best  butter  contains  least.  The  amount  can  be  told  roughly 
by  melting  in  a  test  tube.  The  casein  collecting  at  the  bottom  does  not 
exceed  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  contents  of  the  tube  in  the  best  butter, 
or  between  one-third  and  one-half  in  fair  butter.  In  bad  butter  it  may  reach 
to  more  than  this.  A  better  plan  is  dissolving  the  fat  by  ether,  washing  and 
then  weighing  the  remainder ;  the  casein  then  weighs  from  5  to  3  grains  in 
every  lOU  of  very  good  butter.    In  bad  butter  it  is  much  more  than  this. 

The  rancidity  of  butter  is  chiefly  owing  to  changes  in  the  fat,  produced 
apparently  by  alterations  in  the  casein,  and  therefore  the  greater  amount  of 
casein  the  more  the  chance  of  rancidity. 

3.  Fat, — ^The  fat  amounts  to  from  86  to  92  per  cent,  of  the  butter.  Butter 
oil  consists  of  volatile  fatty  acids  (butyric,  caproic,  caprylic,  and  capric),  and 
of  non-volatile  acids  (stearic,  palmitic,  and  oleic),  all  combined  with  glycerine* 
In  examining  it,  the  butter  should  be  melted  in  a  beaker-glass,  placed  in 
hot  water,  and  the  fat  should  be  poured  oflf  the  casein,  and  allowed  to  cooL 
It  then  forms  a  solid  and  usually  yellow  mass,  with  the  characteristic  smell  of 
butter,  and  should  be  further  examined  as  follows  : — 

{a)  Smelly  taste,  and  colour  of  this  recongealed  fat, — ^The  smell  and  taste 
are  very  characteristic,  and  with  a  little  care  the  quality  of  butter,  and  even 
the  presence  of  some  adidterations,  such  as  mutton  fat,  can  be  determined. 
The  colour  is  usually  yellowish-white ;  other  fats  are  white,  but  annatto  may 
be  used  for  colouring  them,  or  true  butter  may  be  white,  so  that  the  coloration 
is  not  a  safe  test. 

(b)  Examine  the  recongealed  fat  tcith  the  microscope, — Butter  shows  nothing 
but  oil  globules ;  lard  and  other  fats  often,  but  not  always,  contain  acicular 
and  stellate  crystals  of  margaric  (really  a  mixture  of  palmitic  and  oleic)  and 
stearic  acids  as  pointed  out  by  HassalL  Starch  and  other  impurities  may  he 
sometimes  seen  and  are  tinged  by  iodine.  The  casein  left  after  the  fet  has 
been  poured  off  should  be  also  examined,  and  starch,  membrane,  or  other  im- 
purities may  be  seen  in  it  The  polariscope  may  be  used  to  bring  out  more 
strongly  the  stellate  stearic  acid  crystals,  if  present.  Angell  and  Hehner  point 
out  that  even  genuine  butter  sometimes  shows  crystals  after  melting  and  reoon- 
gc^ing;  they  therefore  think  the  presence  of  crystals  ground  for  apprehension 
only,  showing  no  more  than  that  the  fat  has  been  melted. 

(c)  Determine  the  melting-point  of  the  fat  after  separation  from  the  casein, — 
Some  of  the  fat  should  be  put  into  a  wide  tube,  and  placed  in  an  evaporating 
dish  with  water ;  a  thermometer  should  be  in  the  water  and  another  in  the 
fat.  Eaise  the  temperature  of  the  water  very  gradually ;  remove  the  lamp 
from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  fat  may  rise  slowly.  Note 
the  temperature  when  it  begins  to  melt ;  when  it  is  completely  melted ;  and 
when  (fiSter  removal  from  the  warm  water)  it  begins  to  recongeal,  and  becomes 
quite  solid.  The  melting-points  are,  however,  not  constant,  owing  to  the 
variable  amounts  of  stearin  and  oleine,  and  the  volatile  fatty  acids,  but  still 
they  run  within  tolerably  narrow  limits. 

The  temperature  when  the  fat  is  completely  melted  appeared  to  be  the  most 
marked  point  in  my  experiments.  The  butter  oil  is  most  easily  melted,  and 
requires  the  greatest  amount  of  cooling  before  recongealing ;  usually  there  is  a 
difference,  often  12"  to  15°,  between  the  points  of  commencing  and  completed 
fusion.  The  determination  of  the  melting-point  is,  however,  certainly  more 
useful  in  proving  that  the  butter  has  only  slight  admixture,  than  in  proving 
complete  purity ;  i,e,,  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  lard  or  beef  dripping 
would  not  raise  the  melting-point  sufficiently  for  detection.  In  the  case  of 
beef  dhppingf  also,  the  melting-^^vnt  \&  teiWi^st  ^oe^  H^&s^ 
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ngell  and  Hehner  ("  Butter :  its  AnalysiB  and  Adulterations,'*  2d. 
')  recommend  examining  the  sinking-point,  by  means  of  a  little  glass 
ighted  with  mercury  to  3*4  grammes;  the  mean  sinking-point  of  24 
butters  was  35** -5  C.  (96"  Fahr.),  ranging  from  34"  3  C.  to  36"-3  C. 
^ahr.  to  97 "'3  Fahr.)  The  butter  is  melted  and  poured  into  a  test- 
i  allowed  to  cool ;  as  it  cools  a  slight  conical  depression  appears  on  the 
;  this  must  be  rendered  even  by  remelting  the  upper  pturt  If  other 
present  the  depression  is  much  more  marked.  The  tube,  with  the 
the  top  of  the  fot,  is  then  plunged  into  a  large  beaker  of  water,  which 
lally  heated  until  the  bulb  sinks,  the  temperature  of  sinking  being 
J  means  of  a  thermometer  placed  in  the  water.g 
Qother  method,  recommended  by  the  same  chemists,  consists  in  deter- 
the  percentage  of  fixed  fatty  acids,  which  seems  to  be  pretty  constant 
r  fat^  forming  about  87*3  per  cent,  of  its  weight ;  88*5  being  adopted 
cimum,  whereas  most  other  fate  give  about  95  5  per  cent,, — the  diflfer- 
buttejr  being  made  up  by  volatile  fatty  acids.  The  plan  employed  is 
dfy  the  fat  by  boiling  with  caustic  potash  and  water,  to  decompose 

►  with  hydrochloric  acid,  filter  and  wash  with  boiling  water,  and  then 
le  fatty  acids  remaining  undissolved  on  th3  filter.  The  saponification 
I  facilitated  by  commencing  the  process  with  methylated  spirit, 
isted  by  Mr  Turner,  the  public  analyst  of  Portsmouth. 

le  specific  gravity  of  butter-fat  has  also  been  suggested  by  Mr  Bell  as 
neans  of  determining  purity.  He  melts  the  fat  at  100*  Fahr.,  and 
in  a  specific  gravity  bottle.  He  shows  that  the  specific  gravity  of 
^  fats  varies  between  902*83  and  904-56,  whilst  that  of  butter-fat 
alls  below  910,  generally  ranging  between  911  and  913.  (Pharma- 
Journal,  July  22,  1876.) 

i  is  added  to  all  butter.  In  fresh  batter  it  should  not  be  more  than 
per  cent  (8  grains  per  ounce) ;  in  salt  butter,  not  more  than  8  per 

>  grains  per  ounce).    To  determine  the  salt,  wash  a  weighed  portion 

thoroughly  with  cold  distiQed  water,  and  determine  the  chloride 
m  by  nitrate  of  silver  (see  page  76).    Dr  Tidy  recommends  incinera- 
weighing  the  residue  ;  his  limit  is  7  per  cent. 

I  made  a  considerable  number  of  experiments  on  the  melting-poiut  and  solubilty  ia 
on  the  whole  attach  more  importance  to  the  melting-point  than  to  the  solution  in 

we  for  butter  oil  to  be  completely  solid  at  82°,  but  I  once  found  it  so  in  an  undoubt- 
batter,  made  daring  the  winter  on  a  gentleman^s  priyate  farm.  But  usually  butter  is 
ill  er  or  65". 

Bombers  were  giveh  to  me  by  my  friend  Dr  Campbell  Brown  of  Liverpool,  who  has 
»  vary  good  scheme  for  the  examination  of  butter,  of  which  1  have  made  use. 
U  •nploya  a  converse  plan,  using  a  float  instead  of  a  sinker,  the  temperature  at  which  it 
MOinoe  being  noted ;  this  generally  occurs  about  2*  Cent,  or  6*'*6  Fahr.  lower  than  the 
lint  above  mentioned.  Other  plans  have  been  proposed  by  Dr  Tripe,  Mr  Heisohy 
lod,  and  Mr  Bell.  Mr  P.  Duffy  has  pointed  out  the  curious  fact  that  pork^  inu.ttai&^ 
ktf  hmf9  two  or  three  aUotropic  conditions,  with  difierettt  meltrng-i^cKO^tA. 
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By  this  method  the  amocmt  of  water,  casein,  oil,  and  salt  will  be  deter- 
mined, and  the  quality  of  the  batter  oil  will  have  been  examined. 

Scheme  for  a  Short  Examinaiion. 

1.  Determine  quality  by  the  taste  and  smell  of  the  whole  butter,  and  of  the 
melted,  poured  off,  and  recongealed  fat* 

2.  When  melting  for  the  fat  in  a  tube,  notice  approidmate  amount  of  casein. 

3.  Determine  the  sinking-point  by  Angell's  plan,  or  the  floating-point  by 
Hassall's. 

4.  Examine  butter  and  recongealed  fat  with  microscope,  and  add  a  weak 
sohition  of  iodine  to  test  for  starch. 

5.  If  time  and  means  allow,  determine  the  percentage  of  fixed  fatty  acids 
in  the  butter  fat,  by  Angell  and  Hehner's  method,  or 

6.  Determine  the  specific  gravity  by  Bell's  method. 

Adulterations, 

Butter  is  supposed  to  be  frequently  adulterated  with  lard,  and  with  bee( 
mutton,  and  horse  fat,  and  with  vegetable  oils.  I  have  examined  numy 
specimens  without  getting  satisfactory  evidence  of  this-f  In  a  process  lately 
devised  by  M^e-Mouries,^  fresh  beef  suet  is  melted  in  warm  water  with  car- 
bonate of  potash  and  portions  of  fresh  sheep's  stomachs.  The  fat  thu 
separate^  from  the  cellular  tissue  is  cooled  and  subjected  to  hydraulic  preflson^ 
when  the  oleo-margarine  is  separated  from  the  more  solid  stearine  (which  is 
used  for  candle-nuking),  and  mixed  with  milk  and  with  a  little  of  the  soluble 
matter  obtained  by  soaking  cows'  udders  in  milk,  and  with  annatto,  and  is 
then  churned.  Now,  this  process  is  so  complicated  that  it  would  not  pay  a 
dishonest  tradesman  to  do  it,  and  it  could  only  be  practised  on  a  large  scale. 
The  sinking  point  and  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  fixed  fatty  acids 
would  probably  detect  this.§ 

Potato  or  other  starches  are  sometimes  added.  It  is  a  rare  adulteiation,  and 
is  at  once  detected  by  iodine,  either  at  once  or  after  melting.  Gypsum  and 
sulphate  of  barium  have  been  added,  it  is  said ;  this  must  be  very  rare,  and  be 
at  once  detected  by  melting  and  pouring  everything  off  the  insoluble  powdei^ 
or  by  incinerating.    Annatto  is  frequently  used  to  colour  butter.  || 

Preaervation  of  Butter, — Pouring  water  which  has  been  boUed  over  butter 
will  keep  it  for  some  time ;  but  a  better  plan  is  one  discovered  by  M.  Bi^H 
viz.,  water  acidulated  slightly  (3  grammes  to  1  litre)  with  acetic  or  taitarie 
acid,  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  placed  in  a  close-fitting  vessel  Sugar  also 
has  a  preser\'^ative  effect,  especially  when  mixed  with  a  httle  salt, 

SECTION  XIIL 
CHEESE. 

As  an  Article  of  Diet, — It  contains  a  very  large  amount  of  nitrogenous 
matter  in  small  bulk  (p.  195),  and  as  it  is  agreeable  to  the  palate^  it  must  be 

*  Butter  becomes  rank  and  bad,  by  the  cream  bein?  allowed  to  become  sour  before  chiiraiDg 
in  conse(]ueuce  of  dirty  vessels ;  it  is  a  good  plan  to  stir  up  the  cream  from  time  to  time. 

t  More  recent  investigations  by  the  later  methods  of  analysis  have  shown  it  does  oecor 
from  time  to  time. 

5  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  Oct.  1872. 

I  A  substance  from  New- York  has  lately  made  its  appearance  in  the  market  under  the  ntme 
of  Butterine ;  it  appears  to  be  a  wholesome  fat,  and  as  long  as  it  is  sold  honestly  as  asubititvti 
for  butter,  but  not  as  genuine  butter,  its  introduction  will  probably  be  a  boon  to  many  jofi 
account  of  its  rheapness. 

.  //  Angell  and  flehner  record  two  casea  of  adulteration  b^  mixing  with  milk, 
/  fPayen.  Dea  Subst  AUm.  4tb  ed.  p. 
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n  excellent  food  for  soldiers  in  war.  About  ^  lb  contains  as  much  nitrogen- 
ous substance  as  1  lb  of  meat  and  ^  of  a  lb  as  much  fat  It  does  not^  bow- 
▼er,  keep  well  in  warm  climates. 

T7ie  quality  is  known  by  the  taste.  The  only  adulteration  is  from  sub- 
itances  to  give  weight  Starch  is  chiefly  employed,  and  can  be  detected  at 
mce  by  iodine.    There  is  usually  about  5  or  6  per  cent  of  salt. 

Sulphate  of  copper  and  arsenious  acid  are  sometimes  used  to  destroy 
insects  ;  the  rind  is  then  the  most  poisonous  part  Copper  is  detected  by 
immonia  or  potassium  ferrocyanide.  Arsenic  by  any  test  (Keinsch's  or 
Marsh's).  Sometimes  cheese  becomes  sour,  particularly  if  made  from  sheep's 
milk,  and  may  cause  diarrhoea. 

The  Aearus  domedicm^  Atpergillits  glaucua  (blue  and  green  mould),  and 
Sporeiidonetna  casei  (red  mould),  form  during  decay.  During  decay  the  fat 
augments  at  the  expense  of  the  casein ;  leucin  is  produced,  and  valerianic 
and  butyric  acids.  Lactic  acid  is  also  often  produced  from  the  lactin  of  the 
milk  contained  in  the  cheese.  The  aroma  of  cheese  partly  arises  from  this 
decomposition,  and  the  production  of  volatile  acids, 

SECTION  XIV. 

•  EGGS. 

It  is  needless  to  say  anything  of  eggs  as  an  article  of  diet ;  they  contain 
allmmen  and  fat  in  very  digestible  forms. 

Composition  and  Choice, — An  egg  weighs  from  600  to  950  grains,  or  even 
more;  the  average  weight  is  about  two  ounces  avoir. ;  10  parts  are  shell,  60 
white,  and  30  yolk ;  the  white  contains  86  per  cent  of  water ;  the  yolk  52 
percent  ;  100  grains  of  egg,  therefore  contain — 
10    grains  shelL 
22*8    „     albumen  and  fat 
67-2    „  water. 
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If  an  egg  weighs  two  ounces,  it  contains  nearly  200  grains  of  solids  ;  this 
«  a  convenient  number  to  remember,  as  100  grains  correspond  to  1  ounce. 

For  choice,  look  through  the  egg ;  fresh  eggs  are  more  transparent  in  the 
eentie,  old  ones  at  the  top.  Dissolve  1  ounce  of  salt  in  10  ounces  of  water; 
good  eggs  sink ;  indifferent  swim.    Bad  eggs  will  float  even  in  pure  water. 

Pmervation. — ^Eggs  are  packed  in  sawdust  or  salt,  or  are  covered  with  gum 
or  oil,  or  placed  in  lime-water,  with  a  little  cream  of  tartar.*  Boiling  for 
yf  a  minute  also  keeps  them  for  some  time;  in  fact,  anything  which 
excludes  air. 

The  lime-water  gives  them,  it  is  said,  a  peculiar  taste,  and  makes  the 
ilbomen  more  fluid* 

SECTION  XV. 

CONCENTRATED  AND  PRESERVED  FOOD.t 

For  the  military  surgeon  this  subject  is  so  important,  that  it  is  desirable  to 
put  the  chief  facts  under  a  separate  section. 

*It  is  Mid  that  oovering  them  with  a  solution  of  bees-wax  in  warm  olive  oil  (4  of  bees-wax 
fk  df  dive  oO)  will  keep  them  for  two  yean.—Cliemical  News,  August  1865.  p.  84. 

t  Dr  Letheby  infonns  ns,  that  from  1800  to  1855  there  were  177  patents  taken  out  for  drying 
^  pmtrfiiig  food.  Of  toMe  26  were  for  drying  the  food,  81  for  excluding  atmosyhmc  vAs, 
nd  1}  for  ghr£^  ao  bttperriotu  coating. 
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It  is  obvious  how  important  it  must  be  in  time  of  war  to  have  a  food  which 
may  be  at  once  nutritious,  portable,  easily  cooked,  and  not  liable  to  deteriora- 
tion. Lind's  sagacious  mind  long  ago  saw  this,  and  he  strongly  urged  the 
advisability  of  having  on  board  ship  prepared  food  of  this  kind.  It  must  bo 
remembered,  however,  that  a  man  must  get  his  260  to  300,  or  even  350  grains 
of  nitrogen,  and  8  to  12  ounces  of  carbon,  in  each  twenty-four  hours,  besides 
some  hydrogen  and  salts.  The  work  of  the  body  when  in  activity  cannot  bo 
carried  on  with  less  ;  and  at  present  these  elements  cannot  be  presented  to  m 
in  a  digestible  form  in  a  smaller  bulk  than  22  or  23  water-free  ounces.  Con. 
centration  at  present  cannot  be  carried  beyond  this,  and  practically  has  not 
really  been  carried  to  this  point.  Life,  however,  and  vigour  may  for  some 
days  be  preserved  with  a  much  less  amount ;  and  I  have  reduced  the  total 
amount  of  food  to  1 1  water-free  ounces  daily,  with  full  retention  of  strength 
for  seven  days,  though  the  body  was  constantly  losing  weight  For  exp^. 
tious  of  three  or  four  days,  if  transport  were  a  matter  of  great  difficulty, 
soldiers  might  be  kept  on  10  or  12  ounces  of  water-free  food  daily,  provided 
they  had  been  fully  fed  beforehand,  and  subsequejitly  had  time  and  food  to 
make  up  the  tissue*  of  their  own  body,  which  would  be  expended  in  the 
time,  and  would  not  have  been  replaced  by  the  insufficient  food. 

AVhtin  we  in([uire  into  the  concentrated  foods  now  in  the  market,  some  of 
wldch  profess  to  supply  all  the  substances  necessary  for  nutrition,  we  find 
them  not  very  satisfactory.  They  are  often  not  so  concentrated  as  they  might 
be,  or  an)  deticient  in  important  principles,  or  are  disagreeable  to  the  taste. 

Dried  Meat — Meat  dried  at  a  very  low  heat  has  been  brought  into  the 
market  by  Verdeil.  It  has  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  water,  is  hard,  and 
rec^uires  very  careful  cooking,  but  is  believed  to  be  nutritious  when  well 
prefjarcd. 

Messrs  M*Call  of  London  have  also  prepared  an  excellent  dry  meat ;  it  is 
sold  in  packets,  each  of  which  weighs  4  oz.,  and  is  intended  for  one  meaL  It 
contains  salt  and  pepper,  and  12  per  cent,  of  water. 

HasHulVif  Flour  of  Meat. — CJood  fresh  meat,  freed  from  visible  fat,  is  care- 
fully dried  at  a  very  low  temperature,  and  is  pulverised  by  machinery,  so  that 
a  very  hne  smooth  powder  is  formed.  This  is  mixed  with  about  8  per  cent 
of  arrowroot,  2  J  per  cent  of  sugar,  and  3  per  cent  of  a  mixture  of  salts^ 
pepper,  spices,  and  colouring  matter.  The  object  of  the  arrowroot  is  to  assist 
its  suspension  in  water.  From  an  analysis  of  3  samples  of  the  commieicial 
flour  of  meat,  I  found  the  average  to  be  in  100  parts — water,  12'68 ;  fat^ 
10*99  ;  salts,  3*82  ;  and  nitrogen,  8*81  (  =  nitrogenous  compounds,  55'5);  the 
rest  is  made  up  of  arrowroot^  spices,  sugar,  &c.  The  free  acidity,  taken  as 
lactic  acid,  is  1'8  per  cent  As  this  flour  of  meat  contains  albumen  and 
fibrine  in  a  condition  well  adapted  for  nutrition,  it  is  probably  more  suited 
than  Liebig*8  exti-act  for  a  diet  of  long  continuance.  I  have  tried  some  ex- 
periments with  it,  and  found  that,  when  given  with  bread  alone,  it  did  not 
nourish  properly.  Two  gentlemen,  who  lived  on  it  and  bread  for  some  days, 
both  became  indisposed,  and  there  was  great  dyspepsia,  evidently  imperfect 
digestion,  with,  in  both  cases,  an  eruption  of  acne.  When  to  the  same  diet 
a  larger  amount  of  fatty  and  vegetable  foods  were  added,  without  any  increase 
in  the  meat  or  bread,  the  eflect  on  health  was  described  by  both  observers  as 
perfectly  marvellous;  all  symptoms  of  illness  disappeared,  and  with  this 
proper  admixture  of  foods,  Hassall's  flour  of  meat  answered  admiiably.* 


*  I  have  seldom  been  more  impressed  than  with  these  experiments  ;  the  erideot  difflculty  in 
digestion  of  HaaaaWB  food  by  itMlf,  and  in  its  perfect  digestibility  and  evident  nntritiva  nower 
when  there  vraa  admixture  of  vegetablea  and  caxWb.^^\«a  v&A.  ts&«  odwrinoed  aa  of  tfat  in* 
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Mall's  flour  of  meat  keeps  veiy  well ;  but  if  the  open  tins  are  exposed  to 
air,  after  several  months  it  slightly  changes  colour,  and  then  acquires  a 
uliar  odour.  Subsequently  it  decomposes.  But  if  well  fastened,  it  will 
p  for  a  very  long  time.  It  will  certiEuinly  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
>aices  of  the  military  surgeon. 

Jnder  the  terms  Tasajos  and  Charqui^  two  kinds  of  meat  are  prepared  in 
ith  America ;  it  is  probable  that  these  terms  have  not  always  been  used 
^  same  sense.  According  to  Mr  Bridges  Adams,  Tasajos  is  meat  cut  in 
Q  slices,  dipped  in  brine,  and  then  partially  dried.  Charqui  is  thin  strips 
muscular  fibre  from  which  the  fat  is  removed,  dried  rapidly  by  sun  heat, 
I  sprinkled  with  maize.  The  salted  dried  meat  (Tas^os),  analysed  by 
BBiJl,  gave  from  29  to  56  per  cent  of  water;  15  to  41  per  cent  of 
rogenous  substances;  3  to  12  of  fat»  and  11  to  20  of  salts, 
rhe  dried  meat  of  the  Kafi&rs  (beltong)  is  very  much  the  same;  great 
nks  of  beef  are  sun-dried,  and  remain  undecomposed  for  a  long  time.  So 
>  in  Egypt  the  meat  is  dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  north  wind, 
rhe  Pemmican  of  the  Arctic  voyagers  is  a  mixture  of  the  best  beef  and  fat 
ed  together,  and  is  an  excellent  food,  though  rather  expensive.  Sugar  is 
oetimes  added,  and  sometimes  raisins  and  currants ;  the  latter  would  be  a 
ly  desirable  addition  where  there  was  a  deficiency  of  vegetable  food.  For 
dysis  of  pemmican  see  page  195. 

liebig^s  Extradum  Camis  is  the  juice  of  meat  extracted  on  the  foUowing 
m: — Every  particle  of  meat  is  separated  from  fat  and  tendons,  and  is 
an  subjected  for  some  time  to  a  moderate  heat ;  a  viscid  dark  extract  at  last 
Uects,  which  contains  the  salts,  creatin,  and  other  organic  nitrogenous  sub- 
inces.  Mixed  with  warm  water,  this  extract  gives  a  highly  agreeable  and 
itritious  beef-tea  or  mutton  broth.  One  fi>  of  mutton  gives  about  two-fifths 
an  ounce  of  extract  It  has  the  remarkable  quality  of  not  decomposing ; 
elng  had  some  for  fifteen  years  in  a  bottle  loosely  stoppered. 
There  are  now  numerous  samples  of  Extradum  Camis  in  the  market,  pre- 
zed  in  South  America  and  Australia.  The  majority  have  an  almost  identical 
mposition.  I  have  analysed  five  different  kinds,  and  there  are  other 
i^ses  by  Apjohn  and  HassalL  Two  of  my  five  samples  were  obtained  from 
B  Fray  Bentos  Company,  the  others  from  Australia,  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
onte  Video.  The  average  amount  of  water  (using  round  numbers)  was  16 
r  eent ;  of  ash,  20  per  cent ;  of  nitrogen,  8  per  cent ;  the  lowest  being 
\  and  the  highest  10*14.  All  had  an  agreeable  acidity;  the  average 
latity  was  equal  to  7  grains  of  free  lactic  acid  (assuming  that  acid  to  be 
)  sole  cause  of  the  acidity,  which  is  not  certain),  and  in  addition  there  was 
nbined  lactic  acid  equal  to  b\  grains.  In  all  these  respects  the  several 
taMste  were  very  similar.  There  are  some  other  extracts  in  the  market^ 
ich  are  less  rich  in  salts  and  more  watery,  but  containing  almost  as  much 
Ngen  ;  gelatine  appears  to  have  been  added  to  these. 
When  I^ebig's  extract  is  taken  during  fatigue,  it  is  found  to  be  remarkably 
korative,  increasing  the  power  of  the  heart,  and  removing  the  sense  of 
igoel  following  great  exertion.  Mixed  with  wine,  it  has  been  employed 
h  great  success  in  rousing  men  in  collapse  from  wounds.  As,  however, 
I  nifcvogenous  compounds  in  the  Extractum  are  not  in  the  form  of  albumen 
Sbrine,  but  of  other  compounds  (creatine,  extractives  soluble  in  water  and 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  nitrogen  is  not  capable  of  being 
ployed  in  the  nutrition  of  muscles  or  gland-cells,  and,  in  fact,  that  the 


HI  impartence  of  attending  to  tliese  points  in  cAses  of  sickness.  I  feel  bqxq  th&t  ixiioAix^ 
1%  Igr  jdlMriiv  ^  ekmeljr  to  one  daaa  of  diet,  we  most  do  injury. 
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Extractum  Camis  does  not  represent  a  true  nutritive  albuminate.  Debij 
considered  it  to  be  a  condiment  whicb  increases  the  power  of  tbe  stomach  t 
digest  vegetable  food ;  and  Horscbelmann,*  who  does  not  consider  it  a  sub 
stitute  for  meat,  yet  thinks  that  it  aids  in  digesting  hard  meat,  and  that  tlu 
meat  ration  can  be  lessened  when  it  is  used.  By  some  its  action  has  heei 
compared  to  that  of  tea  and  coffee,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  don 
parallel  By  supplying  lactic  acids  and  flavouring  matters  and  potash  salts, 
it  must  aid  nutrition,  even  if  we  suppose  that  the  nitrogenous  principles  an 
useless,  which  cannot  be  considered  as  yet  proved.  It  has  been  stated  bj 
Kemmerichf  that  the  potash  salts  increase  at  first  the  power  of  the  heart,  bol 
afterwards  paralyse  it,  and  he  believes  that  large  quantities  of  Liebig's  ezttad 
may  thus  be  injurious.  Bunge|  has  repeated  the  experiments,  and  finds  thai 
Kemmerich  has  much  overstated  the  effects,  and  that  to  paralyse  the  heati 
enormous  doses  would  be  necessary.  There  are  about  15  grains  of  potaik 
salts  in  100  of  extract,  and  Bunge  has  calculated  that  if  the  quantity  whidi 
kills  a  rabbit,  increased  for  size,  would  kill  a  man,  no  less  than  225  gramma 
or  3471  grains  would  be  necessary,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  putting  thi 
poisonous  dose  of  potash  at  only  50  grammes  (771  grains) ;  the  extract  could 
not  therefore  do  harm,  even  if  taken  in  most  unusual  doses. 

When  taken  in  very  large  doses,  the  extract  (like  large  quantities  of  meat] 
does  sometimes  cause  heaviness  and  torpor,  and  this  has  been  ascribed  to  tin 
potash  salts,  but  it  may  be  a  question  whether  it  is  not  owing  to  the  exoeii 
of  the  nitrogenous  extractive  matter.§ 

About  230  grains  of  extract  in  one  pint  of  water  are  nearly  equal  to  a  pintol 
beef-tea  made  from  ^ths  fi>  of  fresh  beef ;  f  th  ounce  of  extract  in  one  pint 
are  equal  to  a  pint  made  from  1  lb  of  fresh  beef.  There  is,  however,  a  genenl 
opinion  that  the  extract  beef-tea  is  not  so  good  as  that  made  at  once  fron 
fresh  beef ;  a  mixture  of  the  two  is  well  spoken  of. 

It  seems  probable,  though  proof  has  not  been  given,  that  Liebig's  extract  k 
an  anti-scorbutic. 

The  "  concentrated  beef-tea "  is  beef-tea  and  the  juices  of  the  compressed 
beef  mixed  and  evaporated.  This  is  a  highly  nutritious  substance,  and  molt 
useful  to  the  army  surgeon.  Mixed  with  wine,  and  given  as  soon  as  poasifak 
after  wounds  are  received,  in  the  time  of  shock  and  collapse,  it  was  found  in 
the  Austrian  army  (in  1859)  to  save  the  lives  of  many  wounded  men,  and  the 
experience  of  the  Federal  American  army  is  to  the  same  effect  (Haiomond), 
Extractum  Camis  is  now  made  also  by  pressure  without  heat. 

Extract  of  Mutton, — ^An  Australian  extract  of  mutton  is  now  sold,  whkl 
is  more  solid  than  Liebig's  extract^  and  differs  from  it  in  containing  much  bi, 
It  is  a  very  good  preparation. 

Bellai's  Extract  of  Meat.W — In  making  this  extract,  the  meat,  deprivad 
of  fat  and  tendons,  is  cut  up  very  fine,  and  exhausted  with  cold  water ;  tbe 
residue  is  vapour-heated  in  hermetically-sealed  vessels,  and  is  then  heated  wiA 
its  own  weight  of  water  and  a  proper  quantity  of  bone  to  194'  Fahr.  for  ax 
hours ;  it  is  subsequently  pressed  in  an  hydraulic  press,  mixed  with  water  and 
cooked  vegetables.    To  this  mixture  the  cold-water  extract  is  then  added,  and 

♦  Frhmidfs  Jahrb.  1872,  Jan.,  p.  21. 

t  Zeitsck  fiir  die  ges.  Phys.,  band  iL  p.  49, 1869.   See  my  Report  on  Hygiene  in  the  Any 
Med.  Department  Blue  Book»  vol.  iz.  p.  256,  for  an  abstract  and  discussion. 
X  Zeitsch.  fiir  die  ges.  Phys.,  band  iv.  i\  2B4. 

§  Two  gentlemen  at  my  request  lived  for  four  days  on  Liebig*s  extract  and  bread.  One  kit 
weight,  but  was  otherwise  healthy  ;  the  other  became  indisposed  and  gained  weight,  as  if  exof* 
tion  were  interfered  with.  These  symptoms  were  at  once  removed  by  the  addition  of  fats  aad 
starches  to  the  same  diet,  as  in  the  analogous  case  noticed  as  occurring  in  the  ezperimenti  witk 
EoBsalVs  dried  meat 
U  Pc8giAle,ito&deMeia.daMQd.HAVt.\^,k\K^,V.m 
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the  whole  is  heated  to  clarify  it,  and  ia  then  iiltered.  It  is  suhsequently 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  thick  honey,  and  packed  in  metal  boxes,  from 
idiich  the  air  is  excluded.  A  little  less  than  an  ounce  (25  grammes)  in  If 
pint  (1  litre)  of  water  makes  a  goodi  beef-tea. 

EdwanTs  paient  desiccated  soup  consists  of  a  mixture  of  beef  and  veget- 
ables ;  it  is  easily  prepared  by  boiling  in  water,  about  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of 
water.    It  was  well  spoken  of  in  the  Ashantee  war. 

Meat  Biscuits. — ^These  biscuits,  or  powders,  for  they  are  generally  powdered 
and  sold  in  canisters,  are  formed  by  mixing  rich  extract  of  meat  with  wheat 
floor,  and  drying.  The  biscuit  of  Mr  Gail  Borden,  of  Galveston,  in  Texas, 
contains  equal  parts  of  meat-extract  and  dried  flour  (made  in  a  Papin's 
digester).  A  biscuit  like  this  was  very  much  used  in  the  American  war. 
The  inventor  represents  that  10  lb  will  last  a  man  for  fourteen  days,  or  at  the 
nte  of  11  '2  ounces  a-day,  but  this  is  clearly  an  exaggeration.  The  biscuit, 
tfker  being  powdered,  is  soaked  in  cold  water  for  a  few  minutes,  then  boiled 
bom  twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 

Meat  bisuits  can  be  made  in  a  very  simple  way,  by  mixing  together,  cook- 
iag,  and  baking  1  lb  flour,  1  fi>  meat,  ^  fi>  fat  (suet),  ^  lb  potatoes,  with  a 
Me  sugar,  onion,  salt,  pepper,  and  spices.  A  palatable  meat  bisuit,  weigh- 
ing about  1^  lb,  containing  10  to  12  per  cent  of  water,  is  then  obtained, 
which  keeps  quite  unchanged  for  four  months. 

Pea  Sausage, — In  the  Franco-Grerman  war  the  Germans  made  great  use  of 
t  pea  sausage,  made  by  mixing  pearflour  and  fat  pork,  with  a  little  salt  I 
Immd  it  to  contain,  in  100  parts,  16-2  of  water,  7*19  of  salts,  12-297  of 
lUmminates,  33*65  of  fat,  and  30*663  parts  of  carbohydrates.  It  is  ready 
cooked,  but  can  be  made  into  a  soup.  It  was  much  relished  for  a  few  days, 
but  the  men  got  eventually  tired  of  it,  and  in  some  it  produced  flatulence  and 
diurhoea. 

Flour  Sausages, — A  mixture  of  pork  and  wheat  flour  has  been  used  in  the 
ame  way. 

Maize  and  Beef, — ^The  Germans  in  1870  made  also  use  of  a  mixture  of 
nise  and  beef,  which  appears  to  have  been  much  liked. 

Dried  Cerealia, — Many  flours,  if  well  dried,  will  keep  for  a  long  time. 
Hiid's  "farinaceous  food  for  infants"  is  wheat  flour  baked.  Denham's 
"  fuinaceous  food  "  is  composed  of  3  parts  wheat  flour  and  1  part  of  barley, 
dned  at  a  heat  of  200""  Fahr.  It  loses  from  26  to  30  per  cent  in  weight 
Ibe  Bnssian  Grovemment  formerly  used  a  cake  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
ntmeal  and  malt  (2  parts  to  1) ;  it  was  baked,  and  formed  an  agreeable  article 
of  food.  When  plaoed  in  water  in  a  warm  place,  a  slight  fermentation  goes 
€0,  and  a  kind  of  beer  is  produced.  I  have  kept  these  cakes  unaltered  for 
Me  than  a  year.  There  are  now  in  the  market  diflerent  kinds  of  malt 
iMKuit  and  granulated  malt  food.  Liebig's  food  for  infants  is  composed  of 
Mpud  parts  of  wheaten  flour  and  malt  flour  mixed  with  a  little  carbonate  of 
potash  and  cooked  with  10  parts  of  milk.  The  wheat  and  malt  flour  are  now 
vnally  cooked,  and  sold  in  powder  ready  to  be  boiled  with  the  milk. 

Dried  Bread. — In  addition  to  biscuit  already  described,  bread  has  been 
ttrtially  dried  by  being  pressed  in  an  hydraulic  press  (method  of  Laignel). 
Much  water  flows  out,  but  when  taken  out  the  bread  stiU  feels  moist  In  a 
itsj  or  two,  however,  it  becomes  as  hard  as  a  stone,  and  in  a  year's  time  will 
be  found  good  and  agreeable.  Placed  in  water,  it  slowly  swells.  The  pain 
faMCuit^  "  of  tha  French  army  is  bread  dried  by  heat  (see  Bread). 

Dried  Potatoes  are  sold  in  two  forms — slices  and  granulated.  In  either 
QMB  the  potato  is  easily  cooked,  and  is  very  palatable.  It  should  be  soaked 
b  cold  water  fl»t  for  some  time,  then  dowly  boUed,  or,  what  ia  m\ic\i\y6\\/&\^ 
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steamed.  The  directions  for  cooking  Edward's  preserved  fbtako  { 
granulated)  are  :  To  three  quarters  of  a  pound  add  about  one  quaa 
ing  water,  stirring  it  at  the  same  time ;  cover  it  dosolj ;  ihi6  'iam 
used  should  be  kept  hot;  let  it  stand  for  ten  minutes;  tlia&:l^ 
adding  butter,  salt,  at  discretion.''  It  is  stated  to  be  equal  to 
its  bulk  of  the  fre^  vegetable,  but  this  is  hardly  borne  out  by  anite 
times  is  as  high  as  it  would  be  safe  to  allow.  Indeed  both  mjf\\ 
Professor  Attfield's  analyses  (see  Beport  of  Committee  on  ScurvjTy  Id 
that  a  lb  of  preserved  potato  contains  the  solid  matter  of  only  3^  lb  o| 
fresh  potatoes.    (F.  de  C.) 

Dried  Vegetables  {other  than  Potatoes), — ^Dried  and  compressed  v 
of  all  kinds  (peas,  cauliflowers,  carrots,  &c.)  are  now  prepared,  espei 
Messrs  Masson  &  Ghallot,  so  perfectly  that,  if  properly  cooked,  the; 
a  dish  almost  equal  to  fresh  vegetables.  Professor  Attfield  (see  I 
Committee  on  Scurvy)  found  that  dried  compressed  cabbage  oonti 
solids  of  seven  times  its  weight  of  fresh  cabbage,  whilst  the  mixod^ 
contained  five  and  a  ^a(f  times  the  solids  of  the  fresh  vegetables.  Tl 
be  cooked  very  slowly.  If  there  is  any  disagreeable  taste  from  con 
putrefaction,  which  is  very  rare,  a  little  chloride  of  lime  removes  it 
Potassium  permanganate  can  be  also  used  for  this  purpose. 

As  anti-scorbutics  they  are  said  to  be  inferior  to  the  fresh  * 
(experience  of  American  war),  but  are  still  much  better  than  nothing 

Dried  Milk. — Preserved  milk  is  sold  in  a  liquid  form  (see  Milk),  b 
sold  as  a  powder.  Desiccated  milk  is  now  very  well  prepared ;  I  c 
a  sample  of  Fadeuille's  desiccated  milk ;  the  bottle  contained  150! 
consisting  of — 


and  intended  to  be  mixed  with  a  quart  of  watsr.  When  so  mixed 
specific  gravity  of  1026  ;  a  little  sugar  had  probably  been  added.  ( 
the  extent  of  -^^^ ths  rose  to  the  surface.  The  mi&  turned  acid  iz 
four  hours. 

Concentrated  Milk, — Milk  is  evaporated  at  low  steam  heat  to  the  co 
of  a  thick  syrup,  and  white  sugar  is  added.  I  have  examined  fbt 
three  of  these  being  very  similar,  the  fourth  more  watery,  but  of  ] 
There  was  no  impurity,  and  the  casein,  fat,  and  salts  were  in  good  pr 
The  percentage  of  water  was  20,  21*8,  and  19*2  in  the  three  con« 
milks,  and  42*15  in  the  watery.  After  opening  the  tins  all  the  sa 
mained  good  for  over  a  month. 

Dried  Eggs, — The  yolk  is  not  easily  kept  after  drying,  but  the  v 
be  so  ;  it  is  cut  into  thin  scales,  and  forty-four  oggs  make  about  1 
yolk  and  white  are  also  mixed  with  flour,  ground  rice,  &c,  and  are  th 


*  Professor  Attfield  {loc,  cU.)  considers  that  in  the  compressed  vegetables  some 
of  the  juice  is  lost  in  the  preparation,  probably  by  pressure. 
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BEVERAGES  AND  CONDIMENTS. 


SECTION  L 


ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES. 


Although  it  is  convenient  to  place  all  the  beverages  Trbich  contain  Alcohol 
under  one  heading,  they  yet  differ  materially  in  composition  and  effects. 


Cmjxmtian. — The  law  formerly  allowed  only  malt  and  hops  to  be  used  in 
brewing,*  but  since  the  repeal  of  the  hop  duties  various  bitter  substances  are 
used  Beer  ought  to  consist  of  malt  and  hop  extracts  only, — of  alcohol,  formed 
!>y  fermentation,  and  of  salts  added  in  the  water,  or  present  in  the  malt  and 


The  specific  gravity  varies  from  1006  to  1030,  or  even  more,  in  the  thick 
Serman  beers ;  the  average  in  English  beers  and  porters  is  from  1010  to  1014. 
rbe  percentage  of  malt  (dextrin,  cellulose,  sugar)  is  from  4  to  15  per  cent,  in 
Je,  and  from  4  to  9  per  cent  in  porter.  It  is  least  in  the  bitter,  and  highest 
a  the  sweet  ales.  The  hop  extract  (lupulite  and  resin)  is  in  much  smaller 
HDOont  The  alcohol  varies  from  1  to  10  per  cent  in  volume.  The  free 
iddity  which  arises  from  lactic,  acetic,  gallic,  and  malic  acids,  ranges 
[if  reckoned  as  dry  acetic  acid)  from  15  to  40  grains  per  pinif  The  sugar 
bas  a  great  tendency  to  form  glucinic  acid  (C^^gOg).  There  is  a  small 
[|iiaDtity  of  albuminous  matter  in  most  beers,  but  not  averaging  more  than  *5 
percent  The  salts  average  '1  to  '2  per  cent,  and  consist  of  alkaline  chlorides, 
nd  phosphates,  and  some  earthy  phosphates.  There  ia  a  small  amount  of 
immoniacal  salt  The  dark  beers,  or  porters,  contain  caramel  and  assamar. 
Ree  carbonic  acid  is  always  more  or  less  present ;  the  average  is  *1  to  *2  parts 
Iff  weight  per  cent,  or  about  If  cubic  inch  per  ounce.  Volatile  and  essen- 
ttl  oils  are  also  present 

Adopting  mean  numbers,  1  pint  (20  ounces)  of  beer  will  contain  : — 


Extractives,  dextrin,  sugar,    .       .       .       1*2  „    (524  grains). 


Phytiologieal  Action. — ^The  action  on  tissue  metamorphosis,  as  far  as  is 
sown,  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  lessened  excretion ;  the  urea  and  pulmonary 
ibonic  add  being  both  decreased.   If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  not  owing  to  the 

*  In  the  Tf<«^«fag  Act  (1872),  claiue  19  oontaiss  penalties  for  using  any  deleterious  substance 
r  vdjdng  with  iiqnon  sold  by  persons  having  licences  under  the  Act,  and  in  tlie  first  schedule 
tte  Act  is  a  lirt  of  deleterious  ingredients,  viz. :— "  Cocculus  indicus,  chloride  of  sodium 
lisnrise  oomnum  salt),  copperas,  opium,  Indianhemp,  strychnine,  tobacco,  darnel  seed,  extract 
Iqproody  aaha  of  sine  or  lead,  ahun,  and  any  other  extract  or  componud  of  any  of  the  above 
BtdiflBte."  8ev«ml  artlelas,  whlah  an  si^posed  to  be  used  as  aduitexants,  are  omitted  from. 

•  Mst 

f  Beckoned  mm  facial  acetic  add,  these  nnmben  would  be  slightly  inciesMd. 


Sub-Sbotion  L — ^Beeb. 


lops. 


1  ounce. 


Free  add, 
Salts, 


25  grains. 
13  grains. 
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alcohol,  at  least  in  moderate  dietetic  doses,  but  to  some  of  the  other 
ingredients ;  but  the  experiments  require  repetition.*  On  the  nervous  system 
the  action  is  probably  the  same  as  that  of  alcohol  The  peculiar  exhausting 
or  depressing  action  of  beer  taken  in  large  amount  has  been  ascribed 
by  Kankef  to  the  large  amount  of  potash  salts,  but  probably  the  other  con- 
stituents (especially  the  hop)  are  also  concerned. 

When  beer  is  t^en  in  daily  excess,  it  produces  gradually  a  state  of  fulness 
and  plethora  of  the  system,  which  probably  arises  from  a  continual,  thoagh 
slight  interference  with  elimination,  both  of  fat  and  nitrogenous  tissues. 
When  this  reaches  a  certain  point,  appetite  lessens,  and  the  formative  power 
of  the  body  is  impaired.  The  imperfect  oxidation  leads  to  excess  of  partially 
oxidised  products,  such  as  oxalic  and  uric  acids.  Hence  many  of  the 
anomalous  affections,  classed  as  gouty  and  bilious  disorders,  which  are 
evidently  connected  with  defects  in  the  regressive  metamorphosis. 

The  question,  what  is  excess  1  is  not  easy  to  answer,  and  will  depend  both 
on  the  composition  of  the  beer,  and  on  the  habits  of  life  of  those  who  take  it, 
but  judging  from  the  amount  of  alcohol  which  is  allowable,  from  one  pint  to 
two  pints,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  beer,  is  a  sufficient  amouat  for  a 
healthy  man. 

EXAMINATION  OF  BEER. 

This  is  directed  to  ascertain — 1.  Quality  ;  2.  Adulterations. 

1.  Quality. 

1.  Physical  Characters — ^The  beer  should  be  transparent,  not  turbid. 
Turbidity  arises  from  imperfect  brewing  or  clarifying,  or  from  commencing 
changes.  If  the  latter,  the  acidity  will  probably  be  found  to  be  increased 
The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  disengaged  should  neither  be  excessive  nor 
deficient 

The  taste  should  be  pleasant.    If  bitter,  the  bitterness  should  not 

be  persistent.    It  should  not  taste  too  acid. 

Smell  gives  no  indication  till  the  changes  have  gone  to  some  extent 

If  there  is  any  turbidity,  there  will  be  found  on  microscopic  examination 

abundance  of  yeast  cells  and  amorphous  deposit 

2.  Determim  Specific  Gravity, — If  this  is  done  after  the  alcohol  is  driven 
off  (see  Determination  of  Alcohol),  an  approximate  coftclusion  can  be  fonned 
of  the  amount  of  soHds  by  dividing  by  4  the  excess  of  the  specific  gravity 
over  1000.    The  more  malt  extract,  the  greater  is  the  body  of  the  beer. 


Specific  Gravity 
after  loss  of  AlcohoL 

1004  . 

1008^  . 

1012  . 

1016  . 

1020  . 


Per  cent,  of 
Extract. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 


Specific  Qrari^ 
after  Iom  of  Aloonol. 

1024 
10281 
1032-2 
1036-3 
1040-4  , 


Per  cent,  of 
Extract. 

6 
7 
8 
9 

10 


3.  Determine  Acidity. — ^This  is  a  very  important  matter,  as  the  increase  of 
acidity  is  an  early  effect  when  beer  is  undergoing  changes. 
The  acidity  of  beer  consists  of  two  kinds. 
Volatile  Adds. — ^viz..  Acetic  and  carbonic. 

Non-Volatile  Acids. — viz.,  Lactic,  gallic  or  tannic,  malic,  and  sulphuric,  if 
it  has  been  added  as  an  adulteration. 

*  Binz  (Jonmal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  May  1874)  statea  that  alcohol  *i<tnit»i«i»—  lioth 
the  palmonarj  carbonic  acid  and  urea. 
f  Fhya.  de>  Menschen,  1868,  p. 
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,  To  detennine  acidity  of  beer  and  all  other  liquids,  the  easiest  plan  is  to 
prepare  an  alkaline  solution  of  known  strength. 

Standard  Alkaline  Solution, 

A  standard  acid  is  first  made,  and  crystallised  oxalic  acid  (CjHjO^  +  2OH2) 
(equivalent  126)  ia  now  usually  employed. 

One-twentieth  of  an  equivalent  (6*3  grammes)  is  taken  and  dissolved  in  1 
litre  of  water.  1  C.C.  of  this  solution  contains  therefore  -0063  grammes  of 
oystallised  oxalic  acid,  and  is  exactly  equal,  of  course,  to  an  equivalent  pro- 
pc^on  of  any  other  acid. 

A  solution  of  liquor  sodse,  or  potassse  if  soda  cannot  be  obtained,  is  now 
taken  and  graduated  with  the  acid  solution ;  so  that  1  C.C.  of  oxalic  acid 
flolation  shall  exactly  neutralise  1  C.C.  of  the  alkaline  solution.  Then  1 
CC.  of  the  alkaline  solution  will  be  equal  to  '0063  grammes  of  oxalic  acid, 
or  to  an  equivalent  proportion  of  any  other  acid,  as  shown  in  the  table. 

•olation^^u^  I  '^^^^  grammes  of  crystallised  oxalic  acid  (CgHgO^  +  2OH2). 
„  *0051        „        acetic  anhydride  or  anhydrous  acetic  acid 

(C.HA). 
•0060       „         ■  ■ 
•0064 

„  "0075  „  vaLvatLKi  a^iij.  yv^iigv/^ 

„  -0090        „        lactic  acid  (CjHgOa). 

„  '0040  sulphuric  anhydride  or  sulphuric  trioxide 

(SO3). 

„  -0049        „        sulphuric  acid  (SO^H^t 

In  preparing  the  alkaline  solution,  dilute  the  common  liquor  potassse  of  the 
pharxnacopceia  (if  caustic  soda  cannot  be  had)  with  about  7  or  8  parts  of  water ; 
put  a  portion  into  the  burette,  and  add  it  to  10  C.C.  of  the  standard  acid, 
oolouied  with  litmus  or  cochineal  It  will  be  found  that  about  8  or  9  C.C. 
of  the  liquor  potassae  will  neutralise  the  10  C.C.  of  acid ;  read  off  the  amount 
of  alkaline  solution  used,  measure  the  remaining  portion,  and  calculate  by 
rale  of  three  how  much  water  must  be  added  to  dilute  it,  so  that  10  C.C. 
diall  be  required  to  neutralise  10  C.C.  of  the  acid. 

Example, — 10  C.C.  of  acid  required  8*7  C.C.  of  alkaline  solution,  and  the 
ranainder  of  the  alkaline  solution  measured  160  C*C. 

8-7  :  10  :  :  160  :  x 
a:  =183-9. 

Thus  (183-9  -  160  =  )  23-9  C.C.  of  water  must  be  added  to  the  160  C.C, 
to  dilute  it  to  the  proper  strengtL  Add  then  this  amount  of  water,  and  test 
it  once  more  to  see  that  there  is  no  mistake.  The  alkaline  solution  does  not 
keep  well,  and  must  be  revested,  if  a  long  time  passes  without  its  being  used. 

Having  prepared  the  alkaline  solution,  take  a  measured  quantity  of  beer 
(say  10  C.C.),  and  drop  in  the  alkaline  solution  from  the  burette,  till  exact 

*  Citric  acid  is  tribssic  and  tartaric  acid  bibaaie,  hence  their  relative  neutralising  quantities 
are  respectively  one-third  and  one-half  of  their  equivalents. 

t  In  stating  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  the  composition  of  the  acids  should  always  be  given,  by 
addmg  the  symbols,  otherwise  error  may  arise.  If  the  symbols  are  given,  no  mistake  is  possible. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  atomic  weights  are  those  of  the  unitary  system.  Witn  regard 
to  lifamiUy  it  ought  to  be  yery  good  and  neutral.  The  best  way  of  making  it  is  to  make  fint  a 
ooDcentn^ed  watery  solution,  then  to  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  slight  acid  reaction,  boil, 
and  thcoi  add  liq.  bvyta  to  very  slight  alkaline  reaction ;  destroy  the  alkaline  reaction  by  passing 
fbroogh  two  or  three  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid.  Boil,  filter,  and  add  one-tenth  part  of  alcohol. 
Cbchioeal  it  pfobaUj  mm  convenient,  as  it  gives  a  sharper  reaction :  for  its  preparation  see 
page  81. 
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neutrality  is  reached.  Then  read  off  the  number  of  C.C.  of  alkaline  solution 
used ;  multiply  by  the  co-efficient  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  the  result  viU  be 
the  amount  of  total  acidity  in  the  quantity  of  beer  operated  on,  as  expressed 
in  glacial  acetic  acid  (the  symbols  being  always  used  in  the  report).  By 
shifting  the  decimal  point  two  places  to  the  right,  the  amount  per  litre  is 
given.  To  bring  grammes  per]  litre  into  grains  per  pint  multiply  by  70,  and 
divide  by  20 ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thii^,  multiply  at  once  the  number  ol 
centimetres  of  alkaline  solution  used  by  5*25.  If  an  ounce  has  been  taken 
instead  of  10  C.C.,  multiply  the  C.C.  of  alkaline  solution  by  1*85  to  bring  the 
amount  into  grains  per  pint 

If  the  alk&Line  solution  cannot  be  made,  dried  carbonate  of  soda  must  be 
used ;  weigh  53  grains,  and  dissolve  in  1000  C.C.  of  distilled  water ;  1  C.C.  = 
'053  grains,  and  this  is  equivalent  to  '063  grains  of  crystallised  oxalic  acid 
If  there  is  no  burette,  then  weigh  100  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  add  por- 
tions gradually  to  the  beer,  and  when  the  beer  ia  neutralised,  weigh  the 
carbonate  of  soda  remaining.    Then  calculate  by  rule  of  three. 

As  53  is  to  the  equivalent  of  the  acid  sought ;  so  is  the  amount  of  carbonate 
of  soda  used  to  x;  ;z;  =  amount  of  acid  in  the  quantity  of  beer  operated 
upon. 

The  total  acidity  can  be  divided  into  lixed  and  volatile  by  evaporation. 
While  the  total  acidity  is  being  determined,  evaporate  another  measured 
quantity  of  beer  to  one-third,  then  dilute  with  water,  and  determine  the 
acidity.  The  acetic  and  carbonic  acids  being  volatile  are  driven  ofi^  and  lactic 
and  other  acids  remain.  Deduct  the  amount  of  alkaline  solution  used  in  tins 
second  process  from  the  total  amount  used,  and  this  will  give  the  amounts 
used  for  the  volatile  and  fixed  acidities  respectively ;  express  one  in  terms  of 
acetic,  the  other  of  lactic  acid.  Short  factor  for  lactic  acid  =7*875.  The 
fixed  acidity  is  greater  than  the  volatile  in  almost  all  beers,  and  sometimes 
five  or  six  times  as  much. 

Generally  speaking  the  determination  of  total  acidity  of  beer  given  in 
books  is  too  great.  I  have  seldom  found  it  to  be  more  than  30  grains  per 
pint,  and  often  less ;  sometimes  not  more  than  14  or  15  grains.  In  31  kinds 
of  porter  and  stout  recorded  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  (June  1870),  the 
acidity  per  pint  varied  from  25'22  grains  (the  highest)  to  14'14  grains  (the 
lowest  amount).  In  23  kinds  of  ale,  the  highest  and  the  lowest  amounts  per 
pint  were  35*39  and  7'97  grains. 

4.  Determine  Amount  of  Alcohol, — There  are  various  ways  of  doing  thia^ 
but  one  of  the  two  following  wiU  be  sufficient 

Measure  a  certain  quantity,  say  one  pint  of  beer,  and  take  the  specific  gravity 
at  60'  or  68'  Fahr.*  l<rf.  Put  into  a  retort  and  distil  at  least  two-thirds. 
Take  the  distillate,  dilute  to  original  volume  with  distilled  water,  determine 
the  specific  gravity  at  60'  or  68'  by  a  proper  instrument,  and  then  refer  to  the 
annexed  table  of  specific  gravities — opposite  the  found  specific  gravity  the 
percentage  of  alcohol  is  given  in  volume  (not  in  weight). 

2dy  Then,  to  check  this,  a  plan  recommended  by  Mulder  may  be  used. 
Take  the  residue  of  the  b^r  in  the  retort,  dilute  with  water  to  the  original 
volume,  and  take  the  specific  gravity  at  60'  or  68'. 

Then  deduct  the  specific  gravity  before  the  evaporation  from  the  specific 
gravity  after  it,  take  the  difference,  and  deduct  this  from  1000  (the  specific 
gravity  of  water),  and  look  in  the  table  of  specific  gravities  for  the  number 


*  Haasall  reoommends  previous  removal  of  CO^  by  shaking  up  in  a  corked  bottle  for  10 
minutes,  opening  the  bottle  from  time  to  time,  ana  sucking  air  tiurough  it  with  a  tube.  This 
is  won  Decesaary  with  bottled  than  drau^\i\.\)«ex. 
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ijm  obtained ;  opposite  will  be  found  the  percentage  of  alcoboL*  The  results 
:  these  two  methods  should  be  identical 

If  there  is  no  retort^  this  second  plan  may  be  used  with  a  common  evaporat- 
ig  dish,  the  alcohol  being  suffered  to  escape.  A  common  urinometer  (tested 
ir  correctness  in  the  first  place  by  immersion  in  distilled  water  at  62*"  Fahr.) 
nj  be  employed  for  determining  the  specific  gravity.  The  plan  is  very  use- 
al  for  medical  officers  ;  it  requires  nothing  but  a  urinometer  and  evaporating 
isLf 


Alcohol  ( Volume)  according  to  Specific  Gravity. 


lOOparta. 

Sp«dllc  OnTitj, 

100  putt. 

Spedflc  OraTitj. 

AkoboL 

Water. 

At  88*. 

At  60*. 

Alcohol. 

Water. 

CAt  68*. 

At  60*. 

60 

0-914 

0-917 

24 

76 

0*966 

0-968 

49 

61 

0-917 

0*920 

28 

77 

9-968 

0-970 

48 

52 

0-919 

0*922 

22 

78 

0*970 

0*972 

47 

63 

0-921 

0-924 

21 

79 

0*971 

0*973 

46 

54 

0-928 

0-926 

20 

80 

0-973 

0-974 

45 

66 

0*925 

0*928 

19 

81 

0-974 

0-975 

44 

58 

0-927 

0*930 

18 

82 

0-976 

0*977 

43 

57 

0-930 

0*933 

17 

83 

0-977 

0*978 

42 

58 

0-932 

0*935 

16 

84 

0*978 

0*979 

41 

59 

0-934 

0*937 

16 

85 

0-980 

0*981 

40 

60 

0-936 

0*939 

14 

86 

0*981 

0*982 

S9 

81 

0-938 

0-941 

18 

87 

0-983 

0-984 

88 

62 

0-940 

0-943 

12 

88 

0-985 

0-986 

87 

63 

0*942 

0*945 

11 

89 

0*986 

0*987 

88 

64 

0*944 

0-947 

10 

90 

0*987 

0-988 

85 

66 

0*946 

0*949 

9 

91 

0*988 

0-989 

84 

66 

0-948 

0-951 

8 

92 

0-989 

0-990 

88 

87 

0-960 

0-958 

7 

93 

0-990 

0-991 

82 

68 

0*952 

0-955 

6 

94 

0*992 

0*992 

81 

69 

0-954 

0*957 

5 

95 

0*994 

0*994 

80 

70 

0-956 

0-958 

4 

96 

0-995 

0*995 

29 

71 

0*957 

0-960 

8 

97 

0-997 

0-997 

28 

72 

0*959 

0*962 

2 

08 

0-998 

0*998 

27 

78 

0*961 

0*963 

1 

99 

0-999 

0*999 

28 

74 

0-963 

0*966 

0 

100 

1*000 

1*000 

25 

76 

0-965 

0-987 

Alcohol  is  sometimes  stated  by  weight  in  volume.  The  following  teble 
hows  tolerably  accurately  the  relation  between  the  two  and  the  relative 
Boant  of  proof  spirit^  so  that  a  little  calculation  will  reduce  one  table  into 
■oiher  if  desiied.  In  other  words^  if  the  percentage  of  alcohol  in  volume  be 
mltiplied  by  '8,  the  weight  of  the  alcohol  is  given  per  cent  If  the 
enentage  of  alcohol  in  weight  is  multiplied  by  1-25,  the  volume  is  given. 
Ftibe  percentage  volume  of  alcohol  be  multiplied  by  1*76,  the  amount  of 
toof-«pint  is  given. 


*  It  may  be  poziUiig  at  first  to  see  how  this  plan  gives  the  result ;  bat  it  is  simple  enough. 
I  alooliol  is  lighter  than  wmter,  the  evaporation  raises  the  specific  gravity  of  the  beer  in  pro- 
itios  to  the  foes  of  alcohol,  and  the  gain  of  the  beer  in  specific  gravity  fiom  the  evaporation 
■nctly  aqnsbi  to  the  depression  in  specific  gravity  which  that  amount  of  alcohol  would  cause 
iddid  to  pore  water  equal  in  bulk  to  the  beer  operated  upon. 

f  Some  oifflculty,  however,  ocoasionaUy  arises,  if  the  heat  in  evaporation  is  carried  too  far, 
itteiilalj  if  tiM  eztnet  on  the  sides  of  the  dish  be  charred  and  thus  rendered  insoluble, 
sndi  a  oaae  tlie  only  way  is.  after  making  up  to  the  original  bulk  with  distilled  water,  to 
ika  it  ihXL  up  and  pour  it  mto  a  specific  gravity  bottle  and  weigh.  With  care,  however, 
Idow  evaponrtio^  uUb ditteaHy  mMy  be  avoided. 
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Percent 
In  Volmne. 

Per  cent. 
!n  Weight. 

Proof  Splitt* 

1 

•8 

1-76 

2 

1-6 

3-54 

3 

2-4 

5-35 

4 

3-2 

7-09 

6 

4-0 

8-80 

6 

4-8 

10-66 

7 

5-6 

12-32 

8 

6-4 

14-00 

9 

7-2 

15-76 

10 

8-0 

17-60 

5.  The  solids  can  be  detennined  by  eyaporation,  and  the  asb  obtained  by 
incineration  ;  but  medical  officers  wiU  seldom  have  occasion  to  do  this.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  de-alcoholised  beer  gives  a  sufficient  approximation. 

6.  Evaporate  the  beer  to  a  syrupy  consistence ;  it  shoidd  be  a  pleasant 
bitter. 

The  points,  then,  to  be  detennined  in  judging  of  quality  are — 1.  Taste; 
2.  Appearance ;  3.  Specific  gravity  of  de-alcoholised  beer,  from  which  we  find 
the  per  cent  of  extract ;  4.  Acidity ;  5.  Amount  of  alcohol ;  6.  Taste  of  syrupy 
extract 

2.  Adulterations  of  Beer* 

1.  Water, — Probably  the  most  frequent  adulteration ;  detected  by  taste ; 
determining  amount  of  alcohol  and  specific  gravity  of  the  beer  free  from 
alcohol 

2.  Alcohol. — Seldom  added ;  the  quantity  of  alcohol  is  laige  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  extract^  as  determined  by  tiie  specific  gravity  after  separation 
of  the  alcohol 

3.  Sodium  or  Calcium  Carbonate  in  order  to  lessen  Acidity. — Neither 
adulteration  can  be  detected  without  a  chemical  examination.  Evaporate  beer 
to  a  thick  extract,  then  put  in  a  retort,  acidulate  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
distil ;  if  calcium  or  sodium  acetate  be  present,  acetic  acid  in  large  quantity 
will  pass  over.  The  extract  always  contains  some  acetate,  but  only  in  small 
quantity. 

Lime, — ^Evaporate  to  dryness  another  portion  of  beer,  incinerate,  dissolve  in 
weak  acetic  acid,  and  precipitate  by  ammonium  oxalate.  In  unadulterated 
beer  the  precipitate  is  moderate  only. 

Excess  of  sodOy  for  some  always  exists  in  beer,  is  detected  with  much  greater 
difficulty,  and  it  will  be  weU  not  to  attempt  this.  Mulder  states  that  the 
presence  of  too  great  a  quantity  of  lactates  may  be  determined  by  boiling  the 
beer  with  zinc  carbonate,  when  lactate  of  zinc  deposits,  f 

4.  Sodium  Chloride, — This  is  hardly  an  adulteration,  unless  a  very  large 
quantity  is  added. |  Take  a  measiu^d  quantity  of  the  beer;  evaporate  to 
dryness  ;  incinerate ;  dissolve  in  water,  and  determine  the  chlorine  by  the 
standard  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.    (See  Analysis  of  Water.) 

*  In  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  (April  17,  1872,  Time^  feportK  Lord  Kimberlej 
stated  that  a  common  adulteration  is  as  follows :  —A  certain  amount  of  beer  is  drawn  from 
the  cask  of  84  |B;aIlons,  and  then  6  lb  of  "foots**  (a  black  coarse  sugar),  lA  ^lon  of  ''finuBgs" 
(made  from  skins  of  soles  and  other  fish),  and  12  gallons  of  water  are  put  m  per  cask,  llii 
beer  is  ready  for  sale  in  two  hours,  and  must  be  dnink  in  two  days  or  it  g^oes  oacL  Salt  and 
copperas  are  added  by  some,  but  tne  use  of  copperas  is  said  not  to  be  general  Ale  and  stout 
are  not  mixed  with  water,  but  "  finings"  are  used.  See  page  277  for  the  list  of  deleteiioai 
articles  scheduled  in  the  Licensing  Act. 
,f  Dela  Bihre  (French  edition),  1861,  p.  258. 

t  The  Inland  Revenue  office  kUowa  60  gtama  ol  ^S^Uasbu 
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5.  Ferrous  Sulphate. — If  the  beer  be  light-coloured,  a  mixture  of  potassium 
Brricyanide  and  ferrocyanide  (Faraday's  test)  may  be  added  at  once,  and  will 
^ve  a  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue ;  if  the  beer  be  very  dark-coloured,  it  must 
be  decolorised  by  adding  solution  of  lead  subacetate  and  filtering. 

Or  evaporate  a  portion  of  beer  to  dryness  and  incinerate ;  if  any  iron  be 
present  the  ash  is  red ;  dissolve  in  weak  nitric  acid,  and  test  with  potassium 
feiTOcyanide.  Two  grains  of  ferrous  sulphate  to  nine  gallons  of  water  give  a 
xed  ash  (Hassall).  The  ash  of  genuine  porter  is  always  white,  or  greyish 
iriiite  (Hassall). 

6.  Sulphuric  acidia  added  to  clarify  beer,  and  to  give  it  the  hard  flavour  of 

If  the  beer  be  pale,  add  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  test  with 
barium  chloride.  A  very  dense  precipitate  may  show  that  sulphuric  acid  has 
been  added,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  water  used  in  brewing  may 
contain  large  quantities  of  sulphates.  (The  Burton  spring  water  is  rich  in 
addum  sulphate.)  If  there  be  a  large  precipitate,  then  determine  the  acidity 
of  the  beer  before  and  after  evaporation ;  if  the  amount  of  fixed  acid  be 
foond  to  be  very  large,  there  will  be  no  doubt  that  sulphuric  acid  has  been 
added ;  or  precipitate  with  baryta  and  weigh.    (See  Water.) 

Mulder  recommends  that  the  extract  of  Uie  beier  be  heated,  and  the  sulphur- 
0D8  acid  gas  which  is  disengaged  led  into  chlorine  water ;  sulphuric  acid  wiU 
be  found  in  the  chlorine  water,  and  may  be  tested  for  as  usual 

7.  Alum, — Evaporate  to  dryiiess  ;  incinerate,  and  proceed  exactly  as  in  the 
analysis  of  alum  in  bread.  The  substance  added  to  give  "  head  "  to  beer  is  a 
mixture  of  alum,  salt,  and  ferrous  sulphate. 

8.  Burnt  Sugar — Essentia  bina — Foots. — Evaporate  beer  to  extract;  dissolve 
in  alcohol ;  evaporate  again  to  extract,  and  taste.  According  to  Pappenheim, 
these  substances  prevent  the  regressive  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues,  and  thus 
iiyare  health.  Burnt  sugar  is  added  to  porter  to  give  colour,  and  the  addi- 
tion is  not  illegal 

9.  Capsicum — Peppers — Grains  of  Paradise. — Evaporate  to  dryness 
SBefully ;  dissolve  in  alcohol ;  filter ;  evaporate  very  carefuDy  to  dryness,  and. 
aste  if  there  is  any  pungency.  In  fourteen  out  of  twenty  samples  of  illicit 
Mr,  Mr  Phillips  found  that  grains  of  paradise  had  been  added.  It  is 
mid  that  the  oils  of  pimenta,  zedoary,  and  ginger  are  sometimes  added. 

10.  Aloes. — ^The  taste  alone  is  not  reliable.  Dr  Koehler^  proposes  to 
mpoiate  the  beer.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  nitric  acid,  when  a  yellowish-red 
updd  is  obtained,  which  takes  a  deep  blood-red  colour  when  treated  with  liq. 
lotassse  and  glucose,  or  with  liq.  potassse  and  either  cyanide  of  potassium  or 
olphide  of  ammonium,  if  aloe-resin  is  present  The  nitric  acid  solution  is  not 
leooloriaed  by  stannous  chloride  j  if  hops  only  have  been  used,  it  lb  decolor- 
nd. 

11.  Colocynth. — ^The  residue  of  evaporated  beer,  heated  with  nitric  acid, 
iddfl  a  yellow  solution ;  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  an  intense  red 
olntion ;  and  a  cherry-red  colour  is  given  with  Froehde's  test  (molybdate  of 
odium  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid).t 

12.  Cokhicin. — ^A  easels  recorded  in  the  Med.  Times  and  Gazette  (May  16, 
.874^  p.  29)  by  Dr  Bottem  of  Faaborg,  in  Norway,  where  colducin  was 
letocied  in  aome  English  beer,  and  caused  symptoms  of  poisoning  (vomiting, 
tjanboea,  burning  pain  in  the  head,  stomach,  &c.) 

13.  Samtomn. — ^Evaporate  beer  to  extract ;  treat  with  alcohol,  filter,  evaporate, 
end  prepare  the  santonin  as  usual  by  boiling  with  lime,  and  precipitating  by 
m  acid. 


•  fUtsBAO^nJi^,  2S71,  No.  10,  p.  SZ 


t  Koehler,  op.  cii. 
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BEVEBAOES  AND  CONDIMENTS. 


14.  Coceidue  indicus, — It  is  not  known  whether  much  of  this  is  now  naed. 
The  witnesses  examined  some  years  ago  (1856)  by  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  (Scholefield's)  all  doubted  it ;  a  large  quantity  of  Cocculus 
indicus  is,  however,  annually  imported,  and  no  other  use  is  known.*  In  two 
instances  out  of  twenty  specimens  of  adulterated  beer,  analysed  in  1863  by  Mr 
Phillips,  Cocculus  indicus  was  found  in  large  quantities. 

For  the  detection  of  Picrotoxine,  Herapath  recommends  that  the  beer  he 
first  treated  with  lead  acetate ;  filtered  ;  excess  of  lead  got  rid  of  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  ;  fluid  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  mixed  with  animal  charcoal 
The  charcoal  absorbs  the  picrotoxine ;  it  is  boiled  in  alcohol,  and  the  alcohol 
is  evaporated  on  slips  of  glass.  The  picrotoxine  crystallises  as  plumose  tufts 
of  circular  or  oat-shaped  crystals. 

Dr  Langley  of  Michiganf  recommends  acidulating  the  beer  with  hydrochlorie 
acid  and  agitating  with  ether ;  the  etherial  solution  yields  on  evaporation 
crystals  of  picrotoxine. 

A  plan  devised  by  Depaire  is  considered  by  Koehler  as  one  of  the  easiest 
and  at  the  same  time  the  best  Mix  one  litre  of  beer  with  finely  powdered  rock 
salt :  resinous  and  extractive  matters  are  thrown  down.  Shake  the  liquid 
with  ether ;  an  impure  picrotoxine  is  obtained,  which  can  be  purified. 

None  of  these  processes  will  give  more  than  A^ths  of  the  picrotoxine. 

When  the  crystals  of  picrotoxine  are  obtained,  test  them  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Eub  the  crystals  with  3  or  4  parts  of  pure  nitrate  of  potassium ;  add  1 
or  2  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  an  excess  of  strong  solution  of 
soda  or  potash,  A  bright  reddish-yellow  colour  is  given,  if  picrotoxine  be 
present  (Langley). 

(b)  Dissolve  the  crystals  in  strong  sulphuric  acid ;  a  yellow  fluid  is  obtained. 
Stir  it  with  a  glass  rod  which  has  been  dipped  in  a  concentrated  solution  of 
potassium  bichromate ;  a  bluish  violet  colour  is  obtained  (like  a  strychnine 
reaction),  which  changes  soon  into  brown,  brown  green,  and  at  last  apple  green. 

(c)  If  a  good  deal  of  picrotoxine  is  obtained,  dissolve  it  in  water,  and  put 
a  small  fish  in  the  water  ;  the  poisonous  effects  occur  in  a  short^time. 

15.  Strychnine  or  Nux  Vomica, — ^This  is  a  very  uncommon  adulteration,  if 
it  ever  occur.  Add  animal  charcoal  to  the  beer ;  digest  for  twenty-fours  houiB ; 
pour  off  beer ;  boil  the  charcoal  in  alcohol ;  filter ;  evaporate  one-half ;  add  a 
few  drops  of  liquor  potassse  and  then  ether ;  agitate ;  pour  off  ether,  and 
evaporate  to  dryness ;  test  for  strychnine  by  the  colour  test  (sulphuric  add 
and  bichromate  of  potash,  or  peroxide  of  lead,  or  manganese,  or  potassinm 
permanganate).  % 

16.  Tobacco  is  occasionally  used  ;  in  twenty  specimens  of  illicit  best 
examined  in  1863,  by  Mr  Phillips  of  the  Inland  Eisvenue  department,  tobacco 
was  found  in  one. 

17.  Picric  (Trinitrophenic)  Acid. — ^Lassaigne  recommends  the  addition  of 
subacetate  of  lead  and  animal  charcoal ;  if  the  beer  has  still  a  yellow  colour^ 
picric  acid  is  present.  But,  as  Mulder  and  Hassall  observe,  many  beeis 
destitute  of  picric  acid  remain  yellow.  Pohl  advises  to  add  white  uncombed 
wool ;  if  picric  acid  be  present,  it  stains  it.  This  is  an  uncertain  test  H. 
Brunner  extracts  the  picric  acid  from  the  wool  with  hot  aqueous  ammonia; 
concentrates  to  a  small  bulk,  and  tests  with  a  drop  of  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium.  A  red  coloration  of  isopurpurate  of  potassium  will  be  produced  if 
there  be  1  part  of  picric  acid  in  600,000  of  water  (Hassall). 


*  It  is  said  to  be  obtainable  from  wholesale  dniggists  under  the  name  of  mtiUum. 
+  Chemical  News,  Sept.  6,  1862. 

t  Other  v^etable  bitters  are  used,  but  their  detection  is  difficult  and  uncertain.  Mr  Sorbj 
reoommendB  toe  spectitMoope  f6r  dfirtwctvng  c«\um\A  iwiX. 
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18.  Copper, — ^Evaporate  a  portion  of  the  beer  to  dryness 
£fl8olye  in  weak  nitric  acid ;  test  for  copper  by  the  insertion  of  a  dean  knife  ; 
by  addition  of  ammonia  and  of  potassium  ferrocyanide. 

19.  Lead. — ^Evaporate  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  beer  to  dryness  ; 
incinerate  ;  dissolve  in  weak  nitric  acid,  and  test  for  lead  as  usual  (See 
Analysis  of  Water.) 

Sub-Skction  IL — Winks.* 

Composition, 

The  composition  of  wine  is  so  various  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  summary. 
The  following  are  the  chief  ingredients  : — 

1.  Alcohol, — From  6  to  25  per  cent,  volume  in  volume,  of  anhydrous 
aloohoL  It  has  been,  however,  stated  that  the  fermentation  of  the  grape, 
when  properly  done,  cannot  yield  more  than  17  per  cent.,  and  that  any 
amount  b«yond  this  is  added,  f  Some  of  the  finest  wines  do  not  contain 
Bkotre  than  6  to  10  per  cent 

Per  cent  of  Alcohol 
(Volume  in  Tolnme;. 

Port  (analysed  in  England),  16-62t  to  23'2 

Sherry  (analysed  in  Englarid),  16       „  25 

Madeira  (analysed  in  England),  ,  .  .  .  16*7  „  22 
Marsala  (analysed  in  England),  .15       „  25 

Bordeanx  wines,  red  (mean  of  90  determinations  of  ] 

different  sorts :  Chateau  Lafite,  Margauz,  Larose, 

Barsac,  St  Emilion,  St  Est^phe,  <fec), 
Bordeaux  wines,  white  (mean  of  27  determiDations 

of  sorts:  Sautemes,  Barsac,  Bergerac,  &c,), 
Bhone  wines,  red  (Hermitage,  Montpellier,  Fron- 

tignan,  &c.),  

Boosillon,  11       „  16 

Burgundy,  red  (Beaune,  Macon),  ....        7*3     „  14*5 
„       white  (Chablis,  Macon,  Beaune),  .       .        8*9     „  12 

Pyiennean,  9       „  16 

Champagnes,  5*8     „  13 

Moeelles,  8       „  13 

Bhine  wines  ( Johannisberg,  Hochheimer,  Eiides-  )        ^        .  ^ 

heimer,  &c.),   |      b-7     „  lb 

Hnngarian  wine^  9*1     „  15 

Italian,  U       „  19 

Sjrria,  Corfu,  Samoa,  Smyrna,  Hebron,  Lebanon,    .       13       99  18 

So  various  is  the  amount  of  alcohol  in  wines  from  the  same  district,  that  a 
voy  general  notion  only  can  be  obtained  by  tables,  and  a  sample  of  the  wine 
actually  used  must  generally  be  analysed. 

*  For  a  full  aoconnt  of  wines,  see  the  work  by  Thndichum  and  I>iipr6  (Origin,  Nature,  and 
Uie  of  Wine,  1872). 

f  Mulder  (On  Wine,  p.  186)  qnoteB  Gn^al  to  the  effect  that  pnr^p)rt  never  contains  more 
ttan  IS'76  per  oent.  of  pare  alcohol ;  bat  Mulder  doubts  this.  Dr  (ionnan  stated  before  the 
fMuamUrj  Committee  that  pure  sherry  never  contains  more  than  12  per  cent  of  alcohol,  and 
fjuX  6  or  8  gillons  of  brandy  are  added  to  108  gallons  of  sherry.  Thudichum  and  Dupr^ 
lOa  Wine.  p.  682),  state  that  a  natural  wine  may  contain  a  minimum  of  9,  while  the  maximum 
Unit  is  16  per  cent,  (of  weight  in  volume).  They  also  state  that  a  pipe  of  1 15  gallons  of  port 
wiM  has  never  less  than  8  gallons  of  brandy  added  to  it,  and  the  rich  port  wines  have  18  to  15 
IQdkos  added.  It  would  seem  that  the  natural  wines  of  Australia  contain  a  lai^er  quantity 
cf  aleobol  in  aome  instances  than  any  European  wine. 

X  Some  port  used  in  the  (Queen's  establishment  contained  only  16  *62,  and  the  highest  per 
eairtafa  was  18*8  (Hofinann).  The  sherry  contained  only  16  per  cent,  and  the  claret  6*85  to  7 
par  eant  The  U^ieat  percentage  found  by  Thudichum  and  JDupri  in  port  wine  waa  19*^  ^ 
mat  €i  wt^tin  n)buae''28'4  per  oent  roinme  in  volume. 


6-86    „  13 

11  „  18-7 
8-7     „  13  7 
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BEVERAGES  AND  GONDDCENTS. 


To  tell  how  much  pure  alcohol  is  taken  in  any  definite  quantity  of  wine, 
measure  the  wine  in  ounces,  multiply  it  by  the  percentage  of  alcohol,  and 
divide  by  100. 

9x13 

Example, — Wine  drank  being  9  oz.,  and  the  percentage  13,  then  "jjjjp 

=  1*17  oz.  of  absolute  alcohol. 

The  amount  of  alcohol  can  be  determined  by  distillation  or  evaporation,  as 
given  in  the  section  on  Beer.  Instruments,  however,  are  required,  which  in- 
dicate a  less  specific  gravity  than  pure  water.  If  the  medical  officer  has  only 
a  common  urinometer,  the  only  plan  will  be  to  dilute  with  an  equal  part  of 
pure  water  at  60**,  and  then  to  add  a  little  salt,  so  as  to  bring  the  specific 
gravity  above  that  of  water  ;  then  evaporate  as  usual  Take  the  differenoe 
of  the  specific  gravities  (before  and  after  evaporation)  ;  deduct  from  1000, 
and  look  in  the  table  (p.  281)  for  the  amount  of  alcohol  in  the  diluted  wine; 
by  multiplying  the  result  by  2,  the  percentc^e  of  alcohol  in  the  undiluted  wine 
is  found.  Sometimes,  besides  ethyl  alcohol,  small  quantities  of  propyl,  but;^ 
and  amyl  alcohob  are  found  in  wine.  A  little  acet-aldehyde  is  present  in  some 
Greek  wines  (Thudichum  and  Dupr^),  but  is  not  considered  to  indicate  un- 
soundness.* 

2.  Ethers. — CEnanthic,  citric,  malic,  tartaric,  racemic,  acetic,  butjiic, 
caprylic,  caproic,  pelargonic,  and  many  others.  Dr  Dupr^  states  that  there  aie 
25  or  even  more  compound  ethers  in  wine,  and  some  of  them  are  in  very 
small  quantities.  The  "  bouquet of  wine  is  partly  owing  to  the  ethen 
(especially  to  the  volatile) — partly,  it  is  said,  to  extractive  matters.  (Enanthic 
ether  is  that  which  gives  its  characteristic  odour  to  wine.  Dr  Dupr^  has 
given  a  very  good  plan  of  estimating  the  amount  of  the  volatile  and  non- 
volatile ethers,  but  it  is  too  delicate  for  medical  officers.! 

3.  Albuminous  Matters — Extractive  Colouring  Matter, — The  quantity  of 
albumen  is  not  great ;  the  extractives  and  colouring  matter  vary  in  amount 
The  colouring  matter  is  derived  from  the  skins  ;  it  is  naturally  greenish 
blue,  and  is  made  violet  and  then  red  by  the  free  acids  of  wine.  The  bluish 
tint  of  some  Burgundy  wines  is  owing,  according  to  Mulder,  to  the  very  small 
amount  of  acetic  acid  which  these  wines  contain.  It  is,  according  to  fiAtillii^t^ 
composed  of  two  matters — rosite  and  purpurite.  With  age  changes  occur  in 
the  extractive  matters  ;  some  of  it  falls  (apothema),  especmlly  in  combination 
with  tannic  acid,  and  the  wine  becomes  pale  and  less  astringent 

4.  Sugar  exists  in  varying  amounts,  and  in  the  form  for  the  most  part  of 
fruit  sugar.  Sherry  generally  contains  sugar,  but  not  always  ;  it  ayeragea  8 
grains  per  ounce,  |  and  appears  to  be  highest  in  the  brown  sherries,  and  least 
in  Amontillado  and  Mazanilla.  In  Madeira  it  varies  from  6  to  66  grains  per 
ounce  ;  in  Marsala  a  little  less ;  in  port,  from  16  to  34  grains  per  ounce,  being 
apparently  greatest  in  the  finest  wine.  In  champagne  it  amounts  to  from  6 
to  28  grains,  the  average  being  about  24  grains.  In  the  clarets,  Burgundy, 
Ehine,  and  Moselle  wines,  it  is  absent,  or  in  small  amount 

In  determining  the  sugar,  if  the  copper  solution  (p.  264)  be  used,  the 
colouring  matter  is  acted  on  by  the  alkali  of  the  copper  solution,  and  interferes 
with  the  appreciation  of  the  change  of  tint,  and  must  be  got  rid  of  by  acetate 
of  lead,  animal  charcoal,  boiling,  and  filtering.  If  any  substance  exists  which 
is  stUl  turned  green  by  the  alkali  of  the  copper  solution,  the  wine  must  be 
neutraUsed,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  sugar  dissolved.    As  a  rule,  the 


*  It  it  IB  present  in  white  wines  (snch  as  Santernes)  it  is  a  certain  sign  of  onsoondncss. 
f  Chem,  Journal,  Nov.  1867,  and  "  Ong^n,  tJaX»x%,  «a!i\3*»  <it  Wlna," 
t  Bence  Jones  in  "  Mulder  on  Wine,"  p. 
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copper  solution  employed  directly  with  wine  gives  |  per  cent,  too  much  sugar 
(Fehling),  and  a  correction  to  this  amount  should  be  made.* 

5.  Fai. — small  amount  exists  in  some  wine. 

6.  Free  Acids, — Wine  is  acid  from  free  acids  and  from  acid  salts,  as  the 
bitartrate  of  potash.  The  principal  acids  are  racemic,  tartaric,  acetic,  malic, 
tannic  (in  small  quantities),  glucic,  succinic,  lactic  (1),  carbonic,  and  fatty 
acids,  such  as  formic,  butyric,  or  propionic  Some  acids  are  volatile  besides 
the  acetic,  but  it  does  not  seem  quite  certain  what  they  are.  The  tannic  acid 
is  derived  from  the  skins  ;  it  is  in  greatest  amount  in  new  port  wines  ;  it  is 
trifling  in  Madeira  and  the  Ehine  wines  ;  it  is  present  in  all  white  and  most 
red-fruit  wines,  except  champagne.  The  tannic  acid  on  keeping  precipitates 
with  some  extractive  and  colouring  matter  (apothema  of  tannic  acid). 

7.  ^Its. — ^The  salts  consist  of  bitartrate  of  potassium,  tartrates  of  calcium 
tnd  sodium,  sulphate  of  potassium,  a  little  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
ehloride  of  sodium,  and  iron.  The  magnesia  is  in  larger  amount  than  the 
lime,  and  exists  sometimes  as  malate  and  acetate.  A  little  manganese  and 
copper  have  been  sometimes  found.  In  Rhine  wine  a  little  ammonia  is  found 
(Mulder).  The  total  amount  of  salts  is  -1  to  '3  per  cent. — i.e.,  about  9  to  26 
grains  per  pint,  or  ^  to  1  ^  grain  per  ounce.  The  salts  can  only  be  detected 
by  evaporation  and  ignition. 

8.  The  total  solids  in  wine  vary  from  3  to  14  per  cent,  or  in  some  of  the 
rich  liqueur-like  wines  to  more.  The  specific  gravity  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  alcohol  and  of  solids,  and  varies  from  '973  to  1*002  or  more.  An 
^proximate  notion  can  be  formed  of  the  total  solids  by  taking  the  specific 
gravity,  after  driving  off  the  alcohol  by  evaporation,  and  then  replacing  the 
water  (see  Beer,  p.  278). 

EXAMINATION  OF  WINE. 

The  quality  of  wine  can  be  best  determined  by  noting  the  colour^ 
transparency,  and  taste,  and  then  determining  the  following  points  : — 

(1.)  The  amount  of  solids  as  given  by  the  specific  gravity  ^ter  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  alcohoL  In  the  best  clarets,  before  the  loss  of  alcohol,  the  specific 
gravity  is  very  nearly  that  of  water.  In  some  claret  used  in  the  Queen's 
establishment,  and  analysed  by  Dr  Hofmann,  the  specific  gravity  was  '99952. 
In  other  clarets  it  is  as  low  as  *995.  The  low  specific  gravity  shows  that 
alcohol  has  been  added,  or  that  the  solids  are  in  small  amount. 

(2.)  The  amount  of  alcohol ;  a  very  small  amount  may  show  the  addition 
of  wid;er  ;  a  large  amount  the  addition  of  spirits. 

(3.)  The  amount  of  free  acidity.  This  is  an  important  point,  as  it*  seems 
dear  that  some  persons  (especially  the  sick)  do  not  readily  digest  a  large 
amount  of  acid  and  acid  salts. 

The  amount  is  determined  by  the  alkaline  solution,  as  described  in  the  sec- 
tion on  Beer,  or  if  this  is  not  procurable,  the  dried  carbonate  of  sodium  can 
be  used.  The  free  acidity  is  generally  reckoned  as  crystallised  tartaric  acid 
(C4H^0a).  There  is  both  fixed  and  volatile  acidity ;  the  relative  amount  of 
the  two  is  difficult  to  determine  satisfactorily,  as  some  acid  may  be  formed  on 
distillation.  The  distillation  should  be  conducted  at  a  low  temperature,  so  as 
not  to  decompose  the  fixed  compound  ethers.  The  volatile  acidity  is  reckoned 
as  glacial  acetic,  the  fixed  as  tartaric  acid. 

The  amount  of  free  acidity  varies  greatly  even  in  the  same  kind  of  wines ;  the 
least  acid  wines  are  sherry,  port,  champagne,  the  best  claret  and  Madeira ;  the 


*  Tba  tdditkm  of  extraneoiiB  augar  to  wine  may  be  detected  by  the  \iae  of  IbA  «ajcclbBXO'm&\ifiK 
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more  acid  wines  are  Burgundy,  Ehine  wine,  Moselle  (Bence  Jones).  The 
amount  of  free  acid  in  good  clarets  is  equal  to  2  or  4  grains  of  tartaric  acid 
per  ounce  ;  in  common  clarets  and  in  Beaigolais,  it  may  be  4  to  6  grains,  and 
in  some  extremely  acid  wines  it  may  be  even  more  than  this.  £a  t^e  best 
champagnes  it  is  2  to  3  grains  usually ;  but  it  has  been  known  to  reach  in  ex- 
cellent champagne  1*12  per  cent,  or  4*8  grains  per  ounce.*  In  port 
it  averages  2  to  2^  grains,  but  may  reach  4  grains ;  in  sherry  1|  to  2^  grains; 
in  the  Ehine  wines,  3^  to  4  or  6  grains,  lliudichum  and  Dupr^  state  that  in 
good  sound  wine  the  amount  of  hee  acidity  ranges  from  '3  to  '7  per  oent,  or 
from  1  -3  to  3  grains  per  ounce. 

The  taste  of  wine  does  not  depend  entirely  on,  but  yet  is  very  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  degree  of  acidity.  Mr  GrifiGbi  f  states  that  good-tasted  wine 
contains  from  1*87  to  2*8  grains  of  crystallised  tartaric  acid  per  ounce  ;  that 
if  it  contains  less  than  1  '87  grains  it  tastes  flat ;  that  if  more  than  3  gndu 
per  ounce,  the  wine  is  too  acid  to  be  agreeable  ;  if  more  than  4*37  grains  per 
ounce  (1  per  cent.),  it  is  too  acid  to  be  drunk.  These  numbers  are  rather 
lower  than  I  should  have  supposed.  J 

(4.)  The  amount  of  sugar.  The  best  modes  of  determining  this  have  beat 
already  noticed. 

(5.)  It  may  be  sometimes  useful  to  determine  the  amount  and  kind  of  ethoi 
by  fractional  distillation. 

Excessive  acidity  of  wine  can  be  corrected  by  adding  neutral  tartrate  of 
potash.  Milk  is  also  often  used.  The  addition  of  the  carbonated  alkaUeSjOr 
of  chalk,  alters  the  bouquet  of  the  wine.  When  wine  becomes  stringy,  in 
which  case  acetic  and  lactic  acids  are  formed,  it  maybe  improved  by  adding  a 
little  tea ;  about  1  ounce  of  tea  boiled  in  2  quarts  of  water  should  be  added  to 
about  40  gallons  of  wine.  Bitter  wine  is  treated  with  hard  water  or  sulphur; 
bad  smelling  wine  with  charcoal ;  too  astringent  wine  with  gelatine  ;  wine 
which  tastes  of  the  cask  with  olive  oiL§ 

Adulterations  of  Wins. 

1.  Water. — Known  by  taste  ;  amount  of  alcohol ;  specific  gravity  after 
elimination  of  alcohoL 

2.  Distilled  Spirits. — ^Known  by  determining  the  amount  of  alcohol ;  the 
normal  percentage  of  the  particular  kind  of  wine  being  known.  By  fractional 
distillations  the  peculiar-smelling  fusel  oils  may  be  obtained  ;  or  merely 
rubbing  some  of  the  wine  on  the  hand,  and  letting  it  evaporate,  may  enabk 
the  smell  of  these  ethers  to  be  perceived. 

3.  Artificial  Colouring  Matters. — ^The  following  are  the  chief  colouring 
matters,  as  stated  by  Thudichum  and  Dupr^.  Logwood  is  the  great  colouring 
material,  and  also  blackberries,  elderberries,  and  bilberries.  There  are  no 
good  methods  of  recognising  these  substances  ;  salts  of  lead,  ammonia,  and 
ammonium  sulphide,  dum,  and  potassium  or  ammonium  carbonate,  and  salta 
of  tin  have  been  used  as  re-agents.  The  most  useful  test  appears  to  be  this : 
add  to  the  wine  about  ith  volume  of  strong  solution  of  alum  ;  stir  well,  and 
then  add  about  an  equal  quantity  of  strong  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate; 


*  This  was  the  case  in  some  champagne  examined  by  Dr  Hofmann. 
+  Report  on  Cheap  Wine,  bv  R.  Druitt,  M.D.,  p.  178. 

X  From  13  analyses  of  sound  ordinary  port,  I  found  the  mean  acidity  to  be  1*97  per  onnos ; 
in  some  samples  of  sherry,  1'90  ;  marsala,  1*5  ;  light  claret,  8*1 ;  in  a  rather  aonr  darat,  4*0; 
in  a  sample  of  Montilla,  a  fine  wine,  but  too  acid,  3*15.  (F.  de  C.) 

§  Wine  is  subject  to  several  diseases,  which,  according  to  Pasteur,  depend  on  differant  Undl 
of  ferments  (see  Review  on  Hygiene  in  Army  Medical  Department  Report,  vol.  viL  p.  MO^ 
By  heating  the  wine  to  about  to  ISr  Fahr.  these  mycodenna"  an  killed,  and  de  wiM 
un-Urgow  no  ftirther  change. 


ADULTEEAnONS  OF  WINS—SPIRITS. 
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B  natural  colouring  matter  of  the  wine  when  thrown  down  in  thia  way  haa 
i^ieenish  or  dirty  bluish-green  colour,  but  there  is  no  tinge  of  red ;  logwood 
id  several  other  abnormal  colours  have  a  distinct  red  or  purplish  tint.* 

4.  Lime  Salts. — ^The  so-caUed  pl&trage of  wines  consists  in  the  addition 
l^Ibto?  lb  of  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  lime  (80  parts),  carbonate  of  limo 
2),  quicklime  and  sulphide  and  chloride  of  calcium  (8  parts)  to  1  hectolitre 

wine.  Sulphate  of  lime  dissolves  in  large  proportion,  and  then  inter- 
langes  with  the  chloride  of  potassium,  and  chloride  of  calcium  and  sulphate 
;  potassium  are  formed.  The  chalk  forms  acetate  and  tartrate  of  lime.  The 
roportion  of  lime  salts  is  then  very  large.  The  only  precise  way  of  detecting 
iis  adulteration  is  by  evaporating  co  dr3me88,  incinerating,  and  determining 
10  amount  of  lime.  But  the  following  method  is  shorter,  and  will  generally 
uwer.   The  natural  lime  salts  of  wine  are  tartrate  and  sulphate ;  when  lime 

added  an  acetate  of  lime  is  formed.  Evaporate  the  wine  to  ^^th ;  add 
rice  the  bulk  of  strong  alcohol ;  the  acetate  of  lime  is  dissolved,  but  not 
le  sulphate  or  tartrate ;  filter  and  test  with  oxalate  of  ammonium ;  if  a  large 
iBcipitate  occur,  lime  has  probably  been  added. 

5.  Tannin  may  be  detected  either  by  chloride  of  iron  or  by  adding  gelatine, 
iot  as  tannin  exists  naturally  in  most  of  the  red  wines  (Port,  Beaune, 
iooBfldllon,  Hermitage,  &c.),  the  question  becomes  often  one  of  quantity, 
he  amount  of  tannin  can  be  estimated  by  drying  the  tannogelatine  (100 
nins  contain  40  of  tannin). 

6.  Alum, — This  is  detected  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  in  bread. 
iTaporate  a  pint  of  the  wine  to  dryness ;  incinerate,  and  then  proceed  as 
iiected  in  Bread. 

7.  Lead. — Evaporate  to  dryness,  and  incinerate  ;  dissolve  in  dilute  nitric 
and  test  as  directed  under  the  head  of  Wateb. 

8.  Copper. — ^Decolorise  with  animal  charcoal,  and  test  at  once  with 
Bnocyanide  of  potassium. 

9.  Cider  and  Perry. — ^Evaporate  wine,  and  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  liquids 
rinbe  perceived. 

Port  wine,  as  sold  in  the  market,  is  stated  to  be  a  mixture  of  true  Port, 
(sBHila,  Bonieaux,  and  Gape  wines  with  brandy.  Inferior  kinds  are  still 
me  highly  adulterated  witji  logwood,  elderberries,  catechu,  prune  juice,  and 

fitye  sandalwood  and  alum.  Beceipts  are  given  in  books  for  all  sorts  of 
■ifation  wines. 

Sub-Sbction  in. — Spirits. 

Uie  Queen's  Eegulations  for  the  Army  (1868,  sec.  1010),  forbid  the  sale  of 
piiitB  in  canteens  at  home,  but  permit  it  in  foreign  stations  at  the  option  of 
n  oommanding  officer. 

Bnndy  contains,  besides  alcohol,  oenanthic  ether,  acetic,  butyric,  and 
ihrianic  eihera  Tannin  and  colouring  matter  from  the  cask,  or  from 
uamel,  are  present  If  sugar  jb  present  in  any  quantity,  it  must  have  been 
cUed.  The  inferior  kinds  of  brandy,  prepared  from  potatoes  as  well  as  grain, 
QOkin  potato  fusel-oiL  Rum  contains  a  good  deal  of  butyric  ether,  to  which 
^  aroma  is  chiefly  owing.  Gin,  besides  containing  the  oil  of  juniper,  is 
ivoured  with  various  aromatic  substances,  as  Calamus  aromaiicus,  coriander, 
udamoms,  cinnamon,  almond-cake,  and  orange-peel ;  Cayenne  is  often  added. 


*  Miild6r  ipeakB  very  doubtftdly  of  all  sach  tests ;  they  seem,  however,  better  than  nothing, 
whibly  tiie  iqwctnim  analysis  mrill  hereafter  afford  the  best  means  of  identification.  On 
hiCokwriMnuatOTof  wine,  see  Dudaux,  Comptes  Bendus  de  I'Acadimie  des  Scienoes,  T. 
antLfNoblflw-^prfll^^P*  1169 ;  alto^  Report  on  Hygiene,  Amy  Med.  Reports,  toL  zf.  ^« 
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Whisky  often  derives  a  peculiar  flavour  from  the  malt  being  dried  over  p 
fires,  or  by  the  diiect  impregnation  of  peat  smoke.* 


Composition  of  Spirits, 
The  following  table  gives  the  chief  points  of  importance  : — t 


Name. 

Sp.  gx.  at 
62' F. 

Alcohol 
per  cent. 

Solid! 

per 
cent. 

Ash 
per  cent. 

Acidity 
per  ounce, 

reckoned 
as  tartaric 
acid. 

percent 

Brandy,  .  . 
Gin,    .    .  . 
Whisky,  .  . 
Rum,  .    .  . 

•929- -984 
•930- -944 
•916- -920 
•974- -926 

50-60 

49-  60 

50-  60 
60-77 

1-2 
.•2 
•6 

1 

•06  to  -2 
•1 

trace 

•1 

1  grain 
0-2 
0-2 
0-6 

0  ortrMf 
1 
0 
0 

Alcohol  as  an  Article  of  Diet  in  Health.  X 

In  endeavouring  to  determine  the  dietetic  value  of  alcoholic  beverages,  it 
desirable  to  see,  in  the  first  place,  wliat  are  the  effects  of  their  most  importa 
constituent,  viz.,  alcohol 

Three  sets  of  arguments  have  been  used  in  discussing  this  question,  draw 
namely,  from — 

1.  The  physiological  action  of  alcohol. 

2.  Experience  of  its  use  or  abuse. 

3.  Moral  considerations. 

To  the  last  point  I  shall  not  further  allude,  for  though  I  do  not  undena 
the  great  weight  of  the  argument  drawn  from  the  misery  which  the  use 
alcohol  produces, — ^a  misery  so  great  that  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  if  alcol 
were  unknown,  half  the  sin  and  a  large  part  of  the  poverty  and  unhappinc 
in  the  world  would  disappear, — yet  this  part  of  the  subject  is  so  obvious  tli 
I  do  not  wish  to  occupy  space  with  it.  To  my  mind,  however,  the  argumei 
which  are  strongest  for  total  abstinence  are  drawn  from  this  class.  Nor  dc 
any  one  entertain  a  moment's  doubt  that  the  effect  of  intemperance  in  ai 
alcoholic  beverage  is  to  cause  premature  old  age,  to  produce  or  predispose 
numerous  diseases,  and  to  lessen  the  chance  of  living  very  greatly.    The  tal 


*  It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  the  names  of  some  of  the  distilled  spirits  used  in  diion 
parts  of  the  world,  as  the  army  sui^geon  may  meet  with  them  in  the  coarse  of  service :  — 
NaUons  by  whom  employed. 
Hindus,  Malays.  &c, 
Greeks,  Turks,  kc, 
Hindus, 

„  (Mahrattas), 
„      (Sikkim), . 
Chinese, 
Japanese, 
Pacific  Islanders, 
Mexicans, 
South  Americans, 
Tartars, 

Russians  and  Poles, 
Abyssinians, 

t  This  table  is  chiefly  taken  from  Bence  Jones'  Observations;  Appendix  to  Mulder ( 
Wine.  p.  889 ;  and  from  Hassall's  Food  and  Adulteration,  p.  645. 

X  The  subject  of  spirits  in  sickness  is  another  point  sltoj^ether.  I  believe  they  are  oftao  • 
mat  use,  although,  like  every  other  strong  medicine,  they  require  to  be  given  carefolly.  Tl 
ushjonable  plan  of  giving  great  quaatitiM  of  strong  spirits  la  happily  dying  oat,  and  is  bdx 
more  oareful  pracuoe. 


Name. 

Obtained  from. 

Arrack. 

Rice  or  Areca-nut 

Raki. 

Rice. 

Toddy. 

Cocoa-nut. 

Bojah. 

Eleusine  Corocana. 

Murwa. 

Samshoo. 

Rice. 

Sicie. 

Kawa. 

Macropiper. 

Pulque. 

Agave. 

Chica. 

Maize. 

Koumiss. 

Mares*  milk. 

Vodki. 

Potato. 

Tallah. 

Millet 
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given  below,*  taken  from  Neiflon's    Vital  Statistics/'  puts  this  in  a  strong 

The  physiological  argument  for  the  use  or  disuse  of  alcohol  requires  to  be 
'nsed  with  caution,  as  our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  pure  alcohol  (much  more 
of  the  alcoholic  beverages)  is  imperfect 

When  taken  into  the  stomach,  alcohol  is  absorbed  without  alteration,  or  is 


*  Effects  of  mtempenciice,  Nelson's  Statistics,"  p.  217,  et  aeq.  :— 

RaUo  per  cent  from  the  under^mentioned  Causes,  to  Deaths  from  aU  Causes. 


Canae  of  Death. 

1847. 

Gotha  Life 
Office. 

Scottish 
Widows'  Fund. 

Intemperate 
Lives. 

Head  diseases,  .... 
Digestive  organs  (especially  those  ) 
of  the  liver),     .      .      .  ,] 
Bwpiratory  organs. 

Total  of  above  three  classes,  . 

9-710 
6-240 
33-150 

15-176 
8-377 
27-848 

20-720 
11*994 
23-676 

2710 

23-3 

22-98 

49-100 

51-396 

56-390 

73-38 

It  thos  appears  that  the  intemperate  have  a  mnch  greater  mortality  from  head  and  digestive 
diseases  than  other  classes. 

In  intemperate  persons  the  mortality  at  21-30  years  of  age  is  five  times  that  of  the  tempe- 
lito ;  from  30-40  it  is  four  times  as  great   It  becomes  gradually  less. 


A  Temperate  perwn's  chance 
of  llTinc  ia, 
At  20  -  44-2  years. 
,,  30  =  36-5  „ 
,,  40  -  28-8  „ 
„  50  -  21-25  „ 
„  60  -  14-285  „ 


An  Intemperate  person's  chance 
of  liring  is, 
At  20  -  16-6  years. 
,.30-13-8  „ 
,,40-11-6  „ 
„  50-10-8  „ 
„  60  -  8  -9  „ 


An  these  deductions  appear  to  be  drawn  from  observations  on  357  persons  with  6111*5  years 
of  life.  The  facts  connected  with  these  persons  are  well  authenticated,  but  the  number  is  small. 
The  average  duration  of  life  after  the  commencement  of  the  habits  of  intemperance  is — 
Among  mechanics,  working  and  labouring  men,         ...      18  years. 

„      traders,  dealers,  and  merchants,  17  „ 

„      professional  men  and  gentlemen,  15  „ 

females,  1^  ,» 

nwse  who  are  intemperate  on  spirits  have  a  greater  mortality  than  those  intemperate  on  beer. 
Those  who  are  intemperate  on  spirits  and  beer  have  a  slightly  greater  mortality  than  Uiose 
tataniperate  on  only  spirits  or  beer,  but  the  difference  is  immaterial. 

Mortality  per  annnm. 

Spirit  drinkers,       ....      5*996  per  cent  (nearly  60  per  1000). 

Beer  drinkers,        ....      4  597  per  cent,  (nearly  46  per  1000). 

Spirit  and  beer  drinkers,  .  6*194  per  cent  (nearly  62  per  1000). 

Very  striking  evidence  in  favour  of  total  abstinence,  as  contrasted  with  moderation,  is 
fifoi  by  the  statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom  Temperance  and  (General  Provident  Institu- 
lon.  One  section  consists  of  abstainers,  another  of  persons  selected  as  not  known  to  be  intem- 
Mnts.  The  claims  for  five  years  (1860-70),  anticipated  in  the  Temperance  Kection  were 
£100.446 ;  bat  there  were  actually  only  claims  for  £72,676.  In  the  general  section,  the  antici- 
psked  dai^nB  were  £196,852  ;  and  the  actual  claims  were  no  less  than  £230,297.  The  much 
mster  longevity  of  the  abstainer  is  better  seen  by  the  amount  of  bonuses  paid  to  eacli 
llOtiO  whole-life  policy  in  the  two  sections  for  the  same  five  years. 


Age  at 
Entrance. 

Premiums  Paid. 

Bonus  added  in 
Temperance 
Section. 

Bonus  added  in 
General  Section. 

£  s.  d. 

£   s.  d. 

£   s.  d. 

15 

83   2  6 

61    1  0 

35  10  0 

20 

98  6  8 

64  0  0 

87   0  0 

25 

106  9  2 

68  10  0 

40  0  0 

80 

122  1  8 

74   0  0 

43  0  0 

85 

188  19  2 

78  19  0 

46  0  0 

40 

162  6  10 

86  0  0 

50   4  0 

46 

188  10  10 

92  18  0 

54  0  0 

50 

226  5  0 

104  2  0 

60  18  0 

56 

284  8  4 

122  14  0 

n  11  0 

MinmyngB,  tbeinfcn^  the  Bbttaiaer  baa  a  very  great  advantage.  VLt,  V  VvVaxi,  Wift'^mv^V. 
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perhaps  in  some  small  degree  conyerfced  into  acetic  acid,  poaaibly  by  tb 

action  of  tbe  mucus  or  secretion  of  tbe  stomacb.  The  rate  of  absorption  i 
not  known,  and  it  bas  been  supposed  tbat  wben  given  in  very  large  quantitie 
it  may  not  be  absorbed  at  alL  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  baa  not,  bowevei 
been  recovered  from  tbe  faeces  in  any  great  amount  After  absorption  i 
passes  into  tbe  blood  and  tben  tbrougbout  tbe  body  ;  if  tbe  observations  o 
Scbulinus''^  are  correct,  it  is  equally  distributed,  and  does  not  accumulate,  ai 
was  formerly  supposed,  in  tbe  liver  and  nervous  tissue.  It  can  easily  b 
detected  in  all  tbe  organs  soon  after  it  is  taken.  It  commences  to  pass  OQl 
from  tbe  body  speedily,  as  it  may  be  detected  in  tbe  breatb  soon  after  it  ii 
taken  ;  it  emerges  by  tbe  lungs,  by  tbe  skin,  in  smaller  quantities  by  the 
urine,  and  sligbtly  by  tbe  bowels,  or  tbis  may  be  merely  from  unabeorbed 
portions  passing  out  Tbe  amount  recoverable  from  all  tbese  cbannels  is 
usually  small,  t  but  occasionally,  wben  very  large  quantities  bave  been  taken, 
tbe  kidneys  excrete  it  largely,  so  tbat  tbe  specific  gravity  of  tbe  urine  has 
been  below  tbat  of  water,  and  distillation  bas  given  an  inflammable  fluid} 
Mucb  debate  bas  taken  place  as  to  whether  all  or  bow  much  of  tbe  alcohol 
is  thus  eliminated,  and  whether  any  is  destroyed  in  the  body.  Tbe  experi- 
ments of  Dr  Percy,  and  subsequently  of  Strauch,  and  especially  of  Masing  in 
Buchheim's  laboratory  at  Dorpat,  followed  as  they  were  by  the  confirmat(ny 
observations  of  MM.  Perrin,  Lallemand,  and  Duroy,  seemed  at  one  time  to 
bave  settled  tbe  question,  and  to  have  proved  that  alcohol  is  very  littie  or  not 
at  all  destroyed  in  the  body.  Since  then  the  criticisms  and  experiments  of 
Baudot,  and  especially  the  observations  of  Schulinus,§  Anstie,||  Dupr^  and 
Subbotin  have  again  altered  the  position,  and  although  tbe  experimental 
evidence  is  incomplete  (chiefly  on  account  of  tbe  difficulty  of  collecting  the 
amount  given  off  by  the  lungs  and  skin),  tbe  opinion  tbat  some,  and  perfaapa 
much,  alcohol  disappears  in  the  body  is  generally  adinitted.ir 


of  the  Temperaoce  and  General  Provident  Institution,  brought  before  the  British  Avsociatkn 
at  Brintol  in  1875  the  following  statistics:— 


Teart, 

Abctineoce  Seetloa. 

General  Ssetkm. 

Expeeted. 

ActnaL 

Expected. 

ActnaL 

186^70  (5  yeaw). 
1871-74  (4  vears). 
Totols   (9  years). 

549 

561 
1110 

411 
390 
801 

1008 
994 
2002 

944 

1083 
1977 

On  the  gold  coast  during  the  Ashantee  War  the  evidence  (slight  as  it  was)  was  deddedlt 
in  favour  of  the  teetotallen,  (Parfces,  On  the  Isaoe  of  a  Spirit  Ration,  p.  28>  1875). 
♦  ArchiT.  derHeilk.,  1866,  p.  97.  v  i 

\  Experiments  on  this  point  by  SchuHnus,  Anstie,  Dupr6,  Thudichnm,  mad  othen,  proie 
that  ordinarily  the  urinary  elimination  is  slight.  When  it  becomes  at  all  marked,  or  rrea  wha 
it  occurs  at  all,  the  detection  of  alcohol  by  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid  has  bsM 

Eroposed  by  Anstie  as  an  indication  of  the  point  when  as  much  alcohol  hae  been  taken  as  cn 
e  disposed  of  by  the  body. 

X  A  good  case  is  given  by  Dr  Woodman  (Medical  Mirror,  July  1865). 
§  ATchiv.  der  HeUk..  1866. 
I!  Lancet,  1868. 

II  The  amount  eliminated  by  these  channels  has  been  variously  stated.  The  latest  obserra- 
tiona  are  by  Duprtf*  Anstie,  and  Subbotin.t  According  to  Dupre.  fh>m  experiments  on  himself, 
the  amount  eliminated  by  the  urine  and  breath  (he  did  not  examine  the  nkin)  is  only  a  minute 
fraction  of  that  taken  in,  and  it  takes  place  chiefly  in  the  first  nine  hours  ;  stibnequently  the 
amount  is  excessively  small.  When  taken  day  after  day  there  is  no  accumulation  of  alcohol,  so 
that  the  inference  is,  that  as  so  little  is  eliminated  almost  all  must  be  destroyed.  Subbotin*i 
experiments  were  on  rabbits  enclosed  in  a  closed  chamber  through  which  the  air  was  slowly 
drawn.   Like  Dupr6,  he  determined  the  amount  by  oxidising  the  alcohol  obtained  into  ac^ 


•  Aveeedlngs  of  Boyal  Sxiety,  lilo.      p.  MS  \  XcikUii^lx  5»jt  ^V^\>iuA.^^uiit V^^^ffi^ 
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cx>lioL^ d^atroyed  m  t3w'ljbdj||4&foii^  vlkat  stagee  doea  H  paas!  The 
^nt  of  Duchek,  that  it  fondui  aldehyde,  has  been  dispToved.  Its  eaaiast 
miatiaii  out  of  the  body  is  inte  acetic  acid ;  but,  when  am 
rd  wilh  akobolf.  .S^jHihbiilii  uid  Maaij^  cQUld  detect  na  acetic  add  in 
od ;  ataU,  the  i^i^t  1iiil|}4  b«  «o  miaife  lAii^  li«  ci^^^dboMt  ^  ^ 

OfidS^  wM,  It  it  1^  Ime  tibi  Ihe  pnhnoiiHy  m^ssk  tmMmmi^ 
lot  be  oxidiBed  to  carbouLe  acid  and  eliminated  dit  iideBS  tbe 
tmatioa  of  some  other  subfltance  ordinarily  furnislfiEig  ca!?b^    add  la 

I,    Thv  (if  ikstnietion  is,  in  fa-.t,  iinkiiij^vu.    Tlu?  only  jmiiit 

throws  anj'  light  upon  it  is  the  slight  iaereaitj  of  acidity  in  the  uhna 
1hB  Wm,0i^^^btA^^Mi^  loo^  aa  ^  an  add  mnm:WsiA:mm  tmaie& 
it. 

in^  experiments  show,  theait  that  some  portion  pasaee  out,  and  another, 
)bably  the  larger  portion,  is  gradually  destroyed.  The  place  where  the 
deetruction  of  alcohol  occurs  is  yet  doubtful ;  but  it  is  impossible  that 
iMriomiti^k  takai  place  in  Urn  yasioua  ghmd-cells  in  whi^  abnoat  aJli 
tihd  eli^^pa  in  lllef  l30%  taka  ph&^  Aa  the  change  €^1$ilm  ^^s0^ 
ttoat  m^f  tn^tm  It  ipMaM  iif  ioatiie  Bi^iimis^miA]^^ 
J^f  tliat  aome  atelAid  is 'ling  tiibii^^  t&l  iei^  acid 

lieii  unite  with  t^e  aoda  a!  the  blood,  and  a  carliotiate  would  eventually 
Kfced  which  would  be  eliniiuated  with  the  urine,  as  is  the  case  when 
1  ar*.^  takt'TK*  This  would  account  for  thtj  ])uhiionfii  v  carljciiiic  arid 
ing  iin  n  asciL  If  this  vitw  be  cumat^  the  uhv  (if  riJfuhol  in  nutritiun 
liniiUMl  to  the  cft"ci.:Ls  it  pri>dum%  firi^t  as  uIcuIm  J,  and  t^ubm^ucntly 
c  acid,  when  it  ncutialiHi/d  .^olUi,  and  is  then  changt^d  int<:>  carbonate. 


iJuomic  ftcid  ;  but  lie  iomul  ttiat  ucit  iiuxmsideimblfl  qu&ntltiM  (xiiclit  imbetriU^tllclia 
wm  elimiiMted  tbroufffa  (be  lo^gi,  and  ikln,  ind  IddMjra  la  ^  ttmt  flvt  homm.  Om^ 
P^rin,  lAllfnOHiid,  Mid  Daroy,  he  fonnd  twice  u  mach  ^luaed  from  akin  tnd  ln&fi  u 
kiduejL  In  11  hotrn  b«  t'ouod  12 '6  pvr  cent,  was  eliminiitedj  and  in  24  hourti  Iti  p«r 
d  h«  fllves  retsoiu  foi  auppusiitg  that  the  difliculties  oftbe  expcHniePt^  (vix,,  th^  diifi- 
eluaigiiig  All  the  iloohol  mlo  aeetic  acid ;  of  obtaloiiig  the  alc^ohol  tnym  the  chamber ; 
tew  tlie  Tenltlatioa ;  and  by  the  dinilnntto  of  alMortitioti  at  tha  end  of  ttta  axpail^ 
li  1^  tha  Ijiitlted  thue  the  ftxperiment  oould  be  carried  on)  made  the  amonat  actually 
I  iMa  than  it  should  haire  be^n.  Anstie  has  made  nunieruttn  ejcfwrimeutA  on  the 
I  awaat,  and  alwaya  found  the  ^imrttitiei  yery  nnnute. 

MOdv^  the  lenEUi  of  tiluu  the  eliiiiLQaticni  aot&  on,  Dapre  found  it  to  be  finiahed 
mw  boimi;  Sub«)otUt  ttmxd  that  the  eDminaucni  wianivi  qutte  ended  in  24 1  BairiiL 
Id,  add  thiroy  foond  it  to  go  on  for  3S  houra.  The  late  Count  Wollowica  and  tny**lf 

at  TOiunt^i  qminlitH's  cnuhl  }  Toum\  in  the  WTine  ev^^n  <jei  the  fifth  day  alter  &  large 
of  bniiLHfy  ijuii  W-^iu  tuki  Li,  tli<>iiL^h  tin;  elimimition  by  the  luDgs  ctiaiii-d  much  sooner, 
later  «Jtpeniuerst:i,  ^  ith  small  <.|LiaiititieA  of  baot  and  ivine,  I  htive  found  the  ellmina- 
■  iniabed  in  24  honn. 

i  flOtioed  aome  yeara  ago,  t!iat  a  aabstanne  irbieh  had  sotcie  of  the  clioracterB  of  alcohol 
d  in  the  urine  of  i>ersDns  Jiod  aninizili;  who  had  taken  none,  <.^t>unt  ^^'o Howie/,  tin^l 
kotir^  Oil  one  occukiom  that  u  siiLstJiiice  which  wlightly  ixduted  chromic  acul  ivu,s 
from  the  sweat  of  a  man  ^  ho  bad  token  no  ulfoUol^f  though  in  other  caHes  (E.  tSinith, 
Btdnil  Joiumalj  Xor.  %  1S61)  there  ia  eeriainl^  no  suhatasce  of  this  kind  in  the 
Hl^t^  alao  found  in  the  nrine  AanhstAnce  nimiahtng  acetic  acid,  fonutngiodofonn,  and 
lover  apedtlc  gravity  aad  a  higher  vapour  tenition  than  pure  water.  The  amount  of 
trace  ia  ho  minate  that  ita  nature  cannot  be  perfectly  made  oot^  hut  Lleban  conaiden 
ba  alcohol,  hut  perhapa  to  he  derived  from  Ibe  odorifettma  pdndplea  of  the  mine. 
yaMii  tbia,  and  my  obaervatiou  oo  the  sw^it  ahowa  that  It  can  hanlly  he  iOj  utilesa  the 
ovDa  ambatancea  aie  iiaaaing  off  bv  th«  akin.  I  doubt  whether  it  ia  an  invariable  con- 
Bf  vrina,  aa  I  oonld  nnd  none  in  tne  nrins  of  three  teetotallers  "whicb  1  lately  mmlD^. 
Kpaimenta  on  Urge  quantitiea  of  alcohol  I  found  the  acidity  of  Ibe  urine  tfgblty  ln^ 

^lia  would  quite  uree  with  the  above  idew,  ai  tbe  union  of  tba  acetio  add  m  oa^ 
d  IbiTBfld  ftom  it,  wnb  aome  of  the  alkali  ordinarily  united  to  other  adds,  would  to- 
0  nrinaij  acidltjip   ^Tha  caae  ia^  of  Gourse,  not  parallel  with  that  al  acetmte  of  iK>taab 

tlMOMin^  vbltt  iQikaa  tiie  urine  alkaline  ma  oarbonati^  aa  lome  alkali  m  that 
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The  first  point  only  (its  effect  as  alcohol)  need  be  considered — 

Influence  of  Alcohol  on  the  Organs. 

1.  On  the  Stomach, — In  very  small  quantities  it  appears  to  aid  digestion; 
in  larger  amount  it  checks  it,  reddens  the  mucous  membmne,  and  produces 
the  "  chronic  catarrhal  condition "  of  Wilson  Fox,  viz.,  increase  of  the 
connective  tissue  between  the  glands ;  fatty  and  cystic  degeneration  of  the 
contents  of  the  glands,  and,  finally,  more  or  less  atrophy  and  disappearance 
of  these  parts.*    Taken  habitually  in  large  quantities,  it  lessens  appetite. 

2.  On  the  Liver, — The  action  of  small  quantities  on  the  amount  of  bile  or 
glycogenic  substances,  or  on  the  other  chemical  conditions  of  the  liver,  is  not 
known.  Applied  directly  to  the  liver  by  injection  into  the  portal  vein,  it 
increases  the  amount  of  sugar  (Harley).  Taken  daily  in  lai^  quantities,  it 
causes  either  enlargement  of  the  organ  by  producing  albuminoid  and  fatty 
deposit,  or  it  causes  at  once,  or  following  enlargement,  increase  of  connective 
tissue,  and  finally,  contraction  of  Glisson's  capsule,  and  atrophy  of  the  portal 
canals  and  cells,  by  the  pressure  of  a  shrinking  exudation.  The  exact  amount 
necessary  to  produce  these  changes  in  the  liver  and  stomach  has  not  yet  been 
fixed  with  precision. 

3.  On  tlie  Spleen, — Its  action  is  not  knowix 

4.  On  the  Lungs, — It  is  said  to  lessen  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  (and  of 
watery  vapour  1)  in  the  air  of  expiration,  t  though  there  are  some  discrepancies 
in  experiments  with  different  kinds  of  spirits.  R  Smith,  for  example,  found 
the  expired  carbonic  acid  lessened  by  brandy  and  gin,  but  increased  by  rum. 
It  is  very  important  these  experiments  should  be  repeated,  but  they  show,  at 
any  rate,  that  the  usual  effect  is  not  to  increase  the  carbonic  acid.|  In  large 
quantities  habitually  taken  it  also  alters  the  molecular  constitution  of  the 
lungs,  as  chronic  bronchitis  and  lobar  emphysema  are  certainly  more  common 
in  those  who  take  much  alcohol 

6.  On  the  Heart  and  Blood-  Vessels, — Alcohol  in  healthy  persons  at  first 
increases  the  force  and  the  quickness  of  the  heart's  action.  Dr  Anstie  § 
has  lately  confirmed  this  opinion  by  careful  sphygmographic  observations ; 
these  effects  are  stdl  more  marked  in  febrile  diseases  if  alcohol  acts  favourably 
(in  some  febrile  cases  it  ap|)ears,  from  Anstie's  observations,  not  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  heart).  In  a  healthy  man  I  found  that  brandy  ||  augmented 
the  rapidity  of  the  pulse  13  per  cent.,  and  the  force  was  also  increased ;  taking 
the  usual  estimate  of  the  heart's  work,  its  daily  excess  of  work,  with  4*8  fluid 
ounces  of  absolute  alcohol,  was  equal  to  15 '8  tons  lifted  one  foot  With 
claret  the  results  were  almost  identical    The  period  of  rest  of  the  heart  was 


*  These  changes  are  now  considered  by  Wilson  Fox  to  be  closely  allied  with  thoee  occniriDg 
in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  in  the  contracted  and  indurated  kidney.  Dr  Fox  informs  me  that 
the  association  of  those  conditions  in  these  organs  has  been  before  him  with  remarkable  fre- 
quency." See  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  3d  edition,  p.  125,  footnote  ;  and  also  Reynold's  System 
of  Medicine,  vol.  ii.  p.  869,  and  footnote. 

t  The  effect  of  red  and  white  French  wines  and  of  beer  has  been  very  carefUly  examined  by 
Perrin  (Rec.  de  M€ra.  de  M^.  Mil.  1865,  p.  82) ;  a  very  great  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  (from  5*6  to  22  per  cent,  less  oeing  excret(^)  was  noticed  in  all  the  experiments. 
The  effect  commenced  soon,  and  reached  its  maximum  in  the  third  hour,  and  ceased  in  two 
hours  more.  The  pulse  after  meals  with  and  without  yrine  had  equal  power,  but  after  a  time 
the  pulse  fell  more  when  wine  was  not  taken. 

See  Binz  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  May  1874. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Association  in  1868  (Medical  Times  and|  Oa»tte.  Sep- 
tember 1868).  This  paper  shows  that  the  sphygmographic  indications  (combined  wiui  tiCe 
urinary  test)  may  give  us  a  clue  to  the  often  difficult  question,  whether  alcohol  is  doing  good 
or  harm  in  disease. 

//  Seenapers  by  Count  Wollowic*  andmy«el£  in  PtooeediuM  Royal  Society,  No.  120  and 
182 ;  aou  aoother  paper  by  myself,  No.  1%,  iox  \.Yi%  ^iSwXol  QTi^%\>»Q:evAQsfcb%%^x^^ 
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ibortened,  and  its  nutrition  must  therefore  have  been  interfered  with.  In 
mother  man  I  found  from  4  to  8  ounces  of  brandy  produced  palpitation  and 
t)ieathle88nos8.  Alcohol  causes  evident  dilatation  of  the  superficial  vessels,  as 
shown  by  the  redness  and  flushing  of  the  skin ;  and  in  my  experiments 
iphjgmographic  observations  also  proved  that  the  arteries  dilated  more  easily 
before  the  fuller  current  thrown  out  by  the  strongly  acting  heart.  If  it  were 
not  for  this  yielding  of  the  vessels  (produced  perhaps  by  paralysis  of  the  vaso- 
motor nerves)  alcohol  would  be  a  most  dangerous  agent,  as  either  the  strong 
wave  would  break  the  vessel,  or  the  heart  would  not  be  properly  emptied  of 
the  blood  during  the  contraction.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  must  be  danger 
in  the  use  of  alcohol  when  the  arteries  become  rigid  in  advancing  life,  if  the 
heart  is  then  susceptible  to  the  action  of  alcohoL  Eventually  the  vessels  of 
the  surface  pass  into  a  state  of  permanent  slight  enlargement  and  turg(isccnce ; 
the  skin  alters  in  appearance ;  and,  owing  to  this,  persons  who  take  much 
iloohol  soon  get  the  appearance  of  age.  In  some  diseases,  alcohol  is  said  to 
Jenen  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action ;  and  Anstie  found  it  increase  arterial 
tension.  In  such  cases  there  must  be  peculiar  nervous  conditions  with  which 
we  are  unacquainted.  As  far  as  my  own  observations  go,  I  have  found  it 
OBually,  if  not  always,  increases  the  frequency  of  the  heart  in  disease,  and  in 
lome  patients  the  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action  has  been  simply  owing  to  the 
administration  of  alcohoL  Anstie  believes  its  principal  action  is  on  the 
Bjmpathetic  nerve,  and  the  vascular  phenomena  seem  to  strengthen  this  view, 
while  others  think  it  acts  especially  on  the  vagus  and  the  heart  alone. 

6.  On  the  Blood, — The  amount  of  fat  is  either  increased,  or  it  is  more 
fiaibla    The  chemical  changes  in  the  blood  are  partially  arrested. ''^ 

7.  On  the  Nervous  System, — In  most  persons  it  acts  at  once  as  an 
anesthetic,  and  lessens  also  the  rapidity  of  impressions,  the  power  of  thought, 
and  the  perfection  of  the  senses.  In  other  cases  it  seems  to  cause  increased 
iqndity  of  thought,  and  excites  imagination,  but  even  here  the  power  of  con- 
trol over  a  train  of  thought  is  lessened.  In  no  case  does  it  seem  to  increase 
aecuniey  of  sight ;  nor  is  there  any  good  evidence  that  it  quickens  hearing, 
taste,  smell,  or  touch  ;  indeed,  Edward  Smith's  experiments  show  that  it 
diminishes  all  the  senses.  In  almost  all  cases  moderate  quantities  cause  a  feel- 
ing of  comfort  and  exhilaration,  which  ensues  so  quickly  as  to  make 
it  probable  the  local  action  on  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  has  at  first  something 
\o  do  with  this.  Afterwards  the  increased  action  of  the  heart  may  have  an 
Act  Different  spirits  act  differently  on  the  nervous  system,  owing  probably 
io  the  presence  of  the  ethers  and  oils  ;  some,  as  samshoof  and  raki,  produce 
fmt  excitement,  followed  by  profound  torpor  and  depression.  Absinthe  is 
iko  especially  hurtful,  apparently  from  the  presence  of  the  essential  oUs  of 
1088,  wormwood,  and  angelica,  as  well  as  from  the  large  amount  of  alcohoL 
'%  ^ypean  that  the  properties  of  absinthe  are  somewhat  different  according  to 
he  manner  in  which  water  is  mixed  with  it,  t.e.,  suddenly  or  slowly ;  in  the 
liter  case  the  particles  of  the  absinthe  are  more  divided,  are  absorbed  more 


*  Harley.   Proceedings  of  Royal  Soc.»  March  1865.  No.  62,  p.  160. 

f  I  waa  Fery  desiroua  of  ascertaining  the  exact  composition  of  Chinese  Samshoo,  and  Dr  Dtipr^ 
m  ao  kind  as  to  analyse  for  me  a  specimen  of  the  best  Samshoo  from  Singapore.  It  contained 
1 100  C.G.  28*91  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  weight,  and  this  was  made  up  of  23*874  i>arts  of  ethyl 
leoboL  and  -036  parts  of  amylic  alcohol ;  the  amount  of  free  acid  ^Imost  all  acetic)  was  '105 ; 
rnridm  (sugar  almost  entirely),  6-01,  and  of  ash,  -06  per  cent.  Cheap  Samshoo  ^ve  nearly 
In  Mine  xwalt.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  deleterious  here ;  and  from  inquiries  among 
lUiBn  wbo  liATe  aerred  at  Hongkong,  I  am  led  to  doubt  whether  good  Samshoo  does  produce 
le  effBCts  ascribed  to  it  I  sus^ct  it  is  the  adulterated  (with  opium,  &c.)  article  which  acta 
>  ▼tolently.  Tlie  Cape  brandy  is  of  two  kinds — the  Cape  and  tne  Boer  brandy ;  the  latter  is 
^mgtr,  Mnd  Im  tomeamBs  aUJed  peach  bzandy;  this  appears  to  be  the  \i\ixU\)l  )uxk!\. 
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easily,  and  produce  greater  efifects.  In  all  these  cases  there  can  be  littl 
doubt  that  alcohol  enters  into  temporary  combination  with  tibe  nervous  strac 
ture  ;  and  the  evidence  from  the  impairment  of  special  sense  and  muscnla 
power,  implies  that  it  interferes  with  the  movements  of  the  nervous  cunenta 

8.  On  the  Muscular  System, — ^Voluntary  muscular  power  seems  to  b 
lessened,  and  this  is  most  marked  when  a  large  amount  of  alcohol  is  taken  s 
once ;  the  finer  combined  movements  are  less  perfectly  made.  Whether  thi 
is  by  direct  action  on  the  muscular  fibres,  or  by  the  influence  on  the  nervei 
is  not  certain.  In  very  large  doses  it  paralyses  either  the  respiratory  muscles 
or  the  nerves  supplying  them,  and  death  sometimes  occurs  from  the  impair 
ment  to  respiration. 

9.  On  the  Metamorjihoeis  of  Tissue, — ^This  is  usually  stated  to  be  lessened, 
and  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  elimination  of  nidogei] 
(as  urea),  and  of  carbon  (as  carbonic  add).  But  the  experiments  ali^j 
referred  to  by  Count  WoUowicz  and  myself*  prove  that  the  metamorphosis  d 
the  nitrogenous  tissues  is  in  no  way  interfered  with  by  dietetic  dases. 
Wbether  the  carbonic  acid  excretion  is  really  lessened  may  be  also  questioned. 

10.  On  the  Temperature  of  the  Body, — When  alcohol  is  given  to  healUiy 
animals  in  full  but  not  excessive  doses,  the  temperature  of  the  body  ftlk 
This  seems  to  be  shown  conclusively  by  the  experiments  of  Einger  and 
Eickards,  Eichardson,  Binz,  Cuny-Bouvier,  and  Euge.  In  healthy  men  idiQ 
have  been  accustomed  to  take  alcohol  in  moderate  quantities  the  results  aie 
rathsr  contradictory.  In  a  man  accustomed  to  alcohol,  Einger  found  no 
change  ;  in  two  men,  temperate,  but  accustomed  to  take  beer  and  sometinee 
spirits,  I  could  not  detect  any  raising  or  lowering  of  the  thermometer  eitha 
in  the  axilla  or  rectum,  f  Br  Mainzer  found  no  fall  of  temperature  j  in  triak 
on  himself,  but  a  slight  fall  in  another  healthy  person.  Some  experiments  by 
Obemierg  and  by  Fokker||  are  also  quite  negative.  On  the  other  hand,  Eingei^ 
Binz,  and  Bouvier  noticed  in  some  healthy  persons  a  decrease  of  temperature ; 
and  though  some  of  the  experiments  are  evidently  rather  inaccurate,  and 
though  the  fall  of  temperature  was  inconsiderable,  it  is  difiGicult  to  refuse  beliol 
that  in  some  cases  there  may  be  a  slight  depression  of  temperature.1T 

In  febrile  cases  the  evidence  is  almost  equally  divided.  In  a  man  on  whan 
I  was  experimenting,  an  attack  of  catarrh  came  on  with  rise  of  temperatnn^ 
and  alcohol  did  not  apparently  in  the  least  affect  the  heat  O.  Webei; 
Obemier,  and  Eabow  were  equally  unsuccessful  in  noting  a  fall  in  temperatoia 
Binz  and  C.  Bouvier**  have,  however,  produced  septic  fever  in  animals,  and 
then  lowered  the  febrile  heat  by  large  doses  of  alcohol,  in  what  appears  tc 
have  been  an  unmistakable  manner,  in  several  cases. 

We  may  conclude  that  the  effect  of  moderate  doses  on  temperature  ii 
healthy  men  is  extremely  slight ;  there  \b  no  increase,  and  in  many  persons  nc 
decrease.    In  those  in  whom  there  is  a  slight  decrease,  the  amount  is  triflings 

11.  On  the  Action  of  the  Eliminating  Organs, — The  water  of  the  urine  and 
the  acidity  are  slightly  increased ;  other  ingredients  were  found  in  my  expeii 


*  Proceedings  Royal  Society,  Nos.  190-128  and  186. 
+  Ibid. 

±  Ueber  die  Einwirkunff  des  AUcohola,  Inau.  Diss.  Bonn.,  1870. 
1  ArchivfUr  die  ges.  Phys.  band  ii.  p.  494. 

If  Quoted  by  Uatieiuann,  Jahresb.  fiir  die  sea,  Med.  1871,  band  i  p.  824. 

%  Bins  (loc,  cU.)  finds  that  small  (dietetic  f)  doses  produce  no  change :  lam  inebriatiBg  doM 
produce  a  fall  from  8°*6  to  6**  F.,  lasting  for  four  or  five  hours.  Habit,  however.  prodaM 
toleranoe.  In  the  bodjr,  after  death,  the  temperature  often  rioes.  but  if  aloohoi  has  hm 
administered  previously  it  does  not  do  so ; — ^henoe  Bina  concludes  tnat  the  elliBot  is  amst  d 
nhM^ji^l  chaDgM  in  the  glands. 

See  specially  Phannakologitcbib  EVodsMci  liXwic  ^  li;}ki(jiaksA,Nc«&.^^%n«W^  Min^  ISA 
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bo  be  unaffected,  and  I  cannot  but  doubt  the  statements  to  the  contrary, 
ndition  of  the  skin  is  not  ceitain.  Dr  E.  Smith  thought  the  perspira- 
tsened,  but  Weyrich  noticed,  after  spirits,  beer,  and  wine,  a  large  in- 
in  the  insensible  cutaneous  perspiration  ;  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
of  l^e  skin  would  probably  lead  to  increased  transit  of  fluid 
Remote  I^ffeds  of  Alcohol. — ^The  degenerative  changes  which  occur  so 
lUy  in  the  stomach,  liver,  and  other  organs,  by  the  constant  introduc- 
improper  quantities  of  alcohol  into  the  body,*  affect  also  almost  all 
f  the  body.  The  brain  and  its  membranes,  and  its  vessels,  suffer  early 
incipally ;  and  Eremiansky  f  has  produced  haemorrhagic  meningitis,  and 
igical  changes  in  the  brain^vessels  and  membranes  in  dogs  by  giving 
IcohoL  X  There  is  no  question  that  several  brain  diseases,  including 
»see  of  insanity,  are  produced  by  excess  of  alcohoL§  So,  also, 
rative  changes  in  the  stomach,  liver,  lungs,  and  probably  in  the  kidneys,  || 
lom  immoderate  use.  To  use  Dickinson's  expressive  phrase,  alcohol  is 
y  genius  of  degeneration."  And  these  alcoholic  degenerations  are 
ly  not  confined  to  the  notoriously  intemperate.  I  have  seen  them  in 
accustomed  to  take  wine  in  quantities  not  excessive,  and  who  would 
)en  shocked  at  the  imputation  that  they  were  taking  too  much,  although 
r  case  the  result  proved  that  for  them  it  was  excess.  The  nature  of 
;enerative  changes  appear  to  be  in  all  cases  the  same— viz.,  fibroid  and 
mnges. 

idenng,  also,  the  great  increase  in  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  the 
on  of  the  vessels,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  alcohol  in  exc3ss  is 
the  agencies  causing  disease  of  the  circulatory  organs. 

la  Alcohol  degirable  as  an  Article  of  Diet  in  Health  ? 

question  is  so  large  and  difficult  that  a  satisfactory  answer  can  hardly 
Q  with  our  present  knowledge.  The  data  for  passing  a  judgment  are 
physiological,  but  still  more  largely  empirical 

obvious  useful  physiological  actions  of  alcohol  are  an  improvement  in 
J,  produced  by  small  quantities,  and  an  increased  activity  of  the 
ion,  which,  within  certain  limits,  may  be  benoficiaL  It  is  difficult  to 
3  proof  at  present  of  any  other  useful  action,  since  it  is  uncertain 
r,  during  its  partial  destruction  in  the  system,  it  gives  rise  to  energy.  In 
[  disease,  in  addition  to  its  effect  on  digestion  and  circulation,  its 
dng  influence  on  the  nervous  system  may  be  sometimes  useful  Beale 
1  that  it  may  restrain  the  rapidity  of  abnormal  growth  or  development 
iplying  cells,  and  that  by  such  arrest  it  may  possibly  diminiflh  bodily 
kture ;  but  proof  of  this  has  not  been  given. 

iangerous  physiological  actions  in  health,  when  its  quantity  is  larger, 
iently  its  influence  on  the  nervous  system  generally,  and  on  the 
Dg  nerve-centres  of  the  heart,  and  vaso-motor  nerves  in  particular ;  H 


tf  ttrikinff  paper  on  this  sabject  has  been  lately  published  by  Dickinson ;  Lancet, 
r  1872.    It  paints,  in  startling  colours,  the  immense  degenerative  power  of  alcohol, 
flow's  Archiv,  band  xlii.  p.  888. 
Iio  the  experiments  by  IWagnan  (Bar  TAlcoolisme). 

MU  states  the  two  terminations  of  chronic  alconolism  to  be  demenHa  and  ffeneral 

t. 

b  and  Dickinson  have  lately  denied  that  the  kidneys  suffer  in  alcoholism  in  any  great 
It  is  an  open  question  ;  but  the  evidence  is,  I  think,  in  favour  of  kidney  degeneration 
I  at  the  eoeots  of  aloohcdism.  Mv  ftriend,  Dr  Qeoree  Johnson,  informs  me  uiat  out  of 
Bte  with  Blight's  disease,  from  all  causes,  he  found  no  less  than  58  were  drunkards. 
infliMBoe  is  mobably  a  paralysing  agency,  arising  from  a  direct  though  transitory 
Am  sIooIiqI  inth  tite  nerroas  substance.   JtUohardson  has  made  Uie  N«r^  Vmv^ftyMwX 
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the  impairment  of  appetite  produced  by  large  doses,  tlie  lessening  of  muscular 
strength,  and  remotely  the  production  of  degenerations.  Except  when  it 
lessens  appetite,  it  docs  not  alter  the  transformation  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues, 
and  the  elimination  of  nitrogen ;  nor  can  it  be  held  to  be  absolutely  proved  to 
lessen  the  excretion  of  carbon.  K  it  did  so,  this  effect  in  health  would  be 
simply  injurious. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  determine  when  the  limit  of  the 
useful  effect  of  alcohol  is  reached.  The  experiments  are  few  in  number,  but 
are  tolerably  accurate.  From  experiments  made  by  Dr  Anstie,  an  amount  of 
one  fluid  ounce  and  a  half  (42 '6  C.C.)  caused  the  appearance  of  alcohol  in  the 
urine,  which  Anstie  regards  as  a  sign  that  as  much  has  been  taken  as  can  be 
disposed  of  by  the  body.  The  late  CJount  Wollowicz  and  myself  obtained 
almost  precisely  the  same  result  When  only  one  fluid  ounce  of  absolute 
alcohol  was  given  none  could  be  detected  in  lie  urine.  We  found  that  in  a 
strong  healthy  man,  accustomed  to  alcohol  in  moderation,  the  quantity  given 
in  twenty-four  hours  that  begins  to  produce  effects  which  can  be  considered 
injurious  is  something  between  one  fluid  ounce  ( =  28*4  C.C.)  and  two  fluid 
ounces  (56*8  C.C.)  The  effects  which  can  then  be  detected  are  slight^  but 
evident  narcosis,  lessening  of  appetite,  increased  rapidity  of  rise  in  the  action 
of  the  heart,  greater  dilatation  of  the  small  vessels  as  estimated  by  the 
sphyginograph,  and  the  appearance  of  alcohol  in  the  urine.  These  effects 
manifestly  mark  the  entrance  of  that  stage  in  the  greater  degrees  of  which  tho 
poisonous  effects  of  alcohol  become  manifest  to  alL 

It  may  be  considered,  then,  that  the  limit  of  the  useful  effect  is  produced 
by  some  quantity  between  1  and  1 J  fluid  ounces  in  twenty-four  hours.  There 
may  be  persons  whose  bodies  can  dispose  of  larger  quantities ;  but  as  my 
experiments  were  made  on  two  powerful  healthy  men,  accustomed  to  take 
alcohol,  tho  average  amount  was  more  likely  to  be  over  than  under  stated.  In 
women,  the  amount  required  to  produce  decided  bad  effects  must,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  less.  For  children  there  is  an  almost  universal  consent  that 
alcohol  is  injurious,  and  the  very  small  quantity  which  produces  symptoms  of 
intoxication  in  them  indicates  that  they  absorb  it  rapidly  and  tolerate  it 
badly. 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  these  experimental  data,  which,  though  not 
extensive,  are  yet  apparently  exact,  it  is  evident  that  moderation  must  be 
something  below  the  quantities  mentioned ;  and  considering  the  dangers  of 
taking  excess  of  alcohol,  it  seems  wisest  to  assume  I  to  1^  fluid  ounces  of 
absolute  alcohol  in  twenty-four  hours  as  the  maximum  amount  which  a 
healthy  man  should  take.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  provisional,  and 
that  more  experiments  are  necessary ;  but  it  is  based  on  the  only  safe  data  we 
possess.  One  ounce  is  equivalent  to  2  fluid  ounces  of  brandy  (containing  50 
per  cent  of  alcohol)  or  to  5  ounces  of  the  strong  wines  (sherries,  &c.,  20  per 
cent  of  alcohol) ;  or  to  10  ounces  of  the  weaker  wines  (clarets  and  hocks,  10 
per  cent,  of  alcohol) ;  or  to  20  ounces  of  beer  (6  per  cent  of  alcohol)  If 
these  quantities  are  increased  one-half,  1^  ounce  of  absolute  alcohol  will  be 
taken,  and  the  limit  of  moderation  for  strong  men  is  reached.  I  believe  that 
this  standard  is  fairly  correct ;  since,  from  inquiries  of  many  healthy  men 
who  take  alcohol  in  moderation,  I  find  that  they  seldom  exceed  the  above 
amounts.  Women,  no  doubt,  ought  to  take  less ;  and  alcohol  in  any  shape 
only  does  harm  to  healthy  children. 


discovery  that  the  alcohols,  such  as  the  butyl,  ainyl,  and  hexyl  alcohols,  which  contain  more 
carbon,  produce  a  much  greater  effect  on  the  nervous  system  than  methyl  and  ethyl  aloohd. 
There  m  greater  muscular  tremors  and  stupor,  and  these  effects  increase  regularly  with  Uie 
iacreaae  of  carbon  and  lessening  \o\at\lity. 
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Another  question  now  arises,  to  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  reply.  Is 
alcohol,  even  in  this  moderate  amount,  necessary  or  desirable  ;  are  men  really 
better  and  more  vigorous,  and  longer  lived  with  it  than  they  would  be  with- 
out any  alcohol  1  If  distinctly  hurtful  in  large  quantities,  is  it  not  so  in  these 
smaller  amounts  ? 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  proving,  statistically,  the  vast  loss  of  health  and 
life  caused  by  intemperance;  and  the  remarkable  facts  of  the  Provident 
Institution  (see  page  291)  show  the  gre^t  advantage  total  abstainers  have 
over  those  who,  though  not  intemperate,  use  alcohol  more  freely.  But  it  is 
almost  impossible,  at  present,  to  compare  the  health  of  teetotallers  with  those 
who  use  alcohol  in  the  moderate  sccde  given  above.  In  both  classes  are  found 
men  in  the  highest  health,  and  with  the  greatest  vigour  of  mind  and  body ;  in 
both  are  to  be  found  men  of  the  most  advanced  age.  If  the  question  is  looked 
at  simply  as  a  scientific  one,  I  do  not  see  how  an  answer  can  be  at  present 
given.  Failing,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  accurate  information  on  this  point, 
the  usual  arguments  for  and  against  the  use  of  alcohol  cannot  be  held  to 
settle  the  point.    These  are — 

(a)  That  the  imiversality  of  the  habit  of  using  some  intoxicating  drink 
proves  utility.  This  seems  incorrect,*  since  whole  nations  (Mohammedan 
and  Hindoo)  use  no  alcohol  or  substitute ;  and  since  the  same  argument  might 
prove  the  necessity  of  tobacco,  which  for  this  generation,  at  any  rate,  is  clearly 
only  a  luxury.  The  wide-spread  habit  of  taking  intoxicating  liquids  merely 
proves  that  they  are  pleasant. 

(b)  That  if  not  necessary  in  healthy  modes  of  life,  alcohol  is  so  in  our 
artificial  state  of  existence  amid  the  pressure  and  conflict  of  modem  society. 
This  argument  is  very  questionable,  for  some  of  our  hardest  workers  and 
thinkers  take  no  alcohoL  There  are  also  thousands  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
most  anxious  and  incessant  occupations  who  are  total  abstainers,  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  account,  with  decided  benefit. 

(c)  That  though  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  perfectly  healthy  persons, 
alcohol  is  so  for  the  large  class  of  people  who  live  on  the  confines  of  health, 
whose  digestion  is  fcQble,  circulatiou  languid,  and  nervous  system  too 
excitable.  It  must  be  allowed,  I  think,  there  are  some  persons  of  this  class 
who  are  benefited  by  alcohol  in  small  quantities,  and  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
beer  or  light  wine.  Unless  these  persons  wif ully  deceive  themselves,  they 
feel  better  and  are  better  with  a  little  alcohoL 

(d)  That  common  experience  on  the  largest  scale  shows  that  alcohol  in  not 
ezoeesive  quantities  cannot  be  an  agent  of  harm ;  that  it  is  and  has  been  used 
by  millions  of  persons  who  appear  to  suffer  no  injiuy,  but  to  be  in  many  cases 
benefited,  and  therefore  that  it  must  be  in  some  way  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
food.  A  grand  fact  of  this  kind  must,  it  is  contended,  override  all  objections 
based  on  physiological  data,  which  are  confessedly  incomplete,  and  which  may 
have  left  undiscovered  some  special  useful  action.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
this  is  a  very  strong  argument,  and  that  it  seems  incredible  that  a  large  part 
of  the  human  race  should  have  falleu  into  an  error  so  gigantic  as  that  of 
attributing  great  dietetic  value  to  an  agent  which  is  of  httle  use  in  small 
quantitieSy  and  is  hurtful  in  large.  At  first  sight  the  common  sense  of  man- 
find  reyoits  at  such  a  supposition,  but  the  argument,  though  strong,  is  not 
oonclumye ;  and  unfortunately  we  Imow  that  in  human  affairs  no  extension  of 
belief,  however  wide,  is  per  se  evidence  of  truth. 

(e)  That  though  a  man  can  do  without  alcohol  imder  ordinary  circum- 


*  Moat  natioiif,  however,  if  not  alL  use  some  sedative,  which  may  be  considered  to  take 
^fibusBoiahohol  (F.daC.) 
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stances,  there  are  certain  conditions  when  it  is  useful  It  will  be  neoeeBaiy  to 
see,  then,  what  is  the  evidence  on  this  point 

Evidence  on  the  Use  of  Alcohol  under  certain  conditions.'* 

Great  Cold, — There  is  singular  unanimity  of  opinion  on  this  point ;  all 
ohservers  condemn  the  use  of  spirits,  and  even  of  wine  or  beer,  as  a  preven- 
tive against  cold.  In  the  Arctic  regions  we  have  on  this  head  the  evidence 
of  Sir  John  Richardson,  Mr  Goodsir  (in  Sir  J.  Franklin's  first  voyage),  Dr 
King,  Captain  Kennedy  (in  the  last  search  for  Sir  J.  Franklin,  when  the 
whole  crew  were  teetotallers),  Dr  Eae,  Dr  Kane,  Dr  Hayes  (surgeon  of  the 
Kane  expedition),  and  others.  Dr  Hayes,  indeed,  says  in  his  last  paper 
(1859),  that  he  will  not  only  not  use  spirits,  but  will  take  no  man  accustomed 
to  use  them  ;  and  that  if  imperious  necessity  obliges  him  to  give  spirits,  he 
will  give  them  in  small  doses  frequently,  as  the  excitant  action  is  followed  by 
a  very  dangerous  depression."!  In  the  Antarctic  regions,  and  in  the  cold 
whaling  grounds,  we  have  the  strong  evidence  of  Dr  Hooker  to  the  same 
purport,  and  the  customs  of  the  many  teetotal  whalers.  Ulloa  long  ago 
noticed  the  same  thing  in  the  ascent  of  Pichincha-t  In  North  America,  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  entirely  excluded  spirits,  partly,  no  doubt,  to  prevent 
their  use  among  the  Indians,  but  partly,  in  all  probability,  from  experience  of 
their  inutility.  Dr  Carpenter  quotes  from  Dr  Kniill  a  statement  that  the 
Russian  army  on  the  march  in  cold  weather  not  only  use  no  spirits,  but  no 
man  who  has  lately  taken  any  is  allowed  to  march.  The  guides  at  Chamooni 
and  the  Oberland,  when  out  in  the  winter,  have  invariably  found  spirits 
hurtful ;  they  take  only  a  little  light  wine  (Forbes).  The  bathing  men  at 
Dieppe,  who  are  much  exposed  to  cold  from  long  standing  in  the  sea,  also  find 
that  spirits  are  hurtful,  and  take  only  a  little  weak  wine  (Levy). 

Great  Heat — The  evidence  here  also  is  almost  equally  conclusive  against 
the  use  of  spirits  or  beverages  containing  much  alcohoL  Dr  Carpenter  has 
assembled  the  most  conclusive  testimony  from  India,  Brazil,  Borneo,  Africa, 
and  Demerara*  The  best  authorities  on  tropical  diseases  speak  as  strongly ; 
Eobert  Jackson,  Ranald  Martin,  Henry  Marshall,  and  many  others.  It  seems 
quite  certain,  also,  that  not  only  is  heat  less  well  borne,  but  that  insolation  Ib 
predisposed  to. 

The  common  notion  that  some  form  of  alcoholic  beverage  is  necessary  in 
tropical  climates  is,  I  firmly  believe,  a  mischievous  delusion.  I  brought  to 
Dr  Carpenter's  notice  the  case  of  the  84th  Regiment,  in  which  I  formerly 
served,  which  from  the  years  1842  to  1850  numbered  many  teetotallers  (at 
one  time  more  than  400)  in  its  ranks ;  and  the  records  of  this  regiment  show 
that,  both  on  common  tropical  service  and  on  marches  in  India,  the  teetotallers 
were  more  healthy,  more  vigorous,  and  far  better  soldiers  than  those  who  did 
not  abstain.§  The  experience  of  almost  every  hunter  in  India  will  be  in 
accordance  with  this. 

*  I  have  borrowed  lanrely  from  Cai-penter's  admirable  Eiisay  on  Temperance,  and  liis  other 
writings,  and  also  from  Spencer  Thomson's  useful  work  on  the  same  saojeot,  as  well  as  firora 
many  other  writers. 

t  Some  Arctic  voyagers,  however,  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  value  of  ram  under 
certain  circumstances  (Admiral  Richards).  The  experience  of  the  expedition  of  1875-6  seems 
to  have  shown  that  it  vras  paitially  useful  given  the  last  thing  at  night,  «•  enabling  the  men 
to  get  off  their  frozen  clothing,  but  it  had  no  effect  in  warning  off  scurvy.  Bins  saya  that 
alcohol  may  be  useful  in  damp  ond  cold,  because  the  tissue  change  is  greater,  and  we  can  thus 
moderate  it. 

t  He  says  (Adams*  translation,  1807,  vol.  i.  p.  219),  "at  first  we  imaghiod  that  drinking 
strong  Ii(^uor8  would  diffuse  a  heat  through  the  Dody,  and  consequently  render  it  less  sensible 
of  the  pamful  sharpness  of  the  cold ;  but  to  our  surprise  we  felt  no  manner  of  strength  in  them, 
HOT  were  they  any  greater  preventaUv«  a^^iivst  tbe  oold  than  common  water." 
g  See  Carpenter^  Physiology  of  TempenACA  lot  tvv\\  ^Va  ^^Smo^  tbrir 
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On  this  point  the  greatest  army  suigeona  have  spoken  strongly  (Jackson 
eipecially,  and  Martin);  and  yet  nothing  is  more  common,  even  at  the 
present  day,  than  to  hear  officers,  both  in  India  and  the  West  Indies,  assert 
that  the  climate  requires  alcohoL  These  are  predsely  the  climates  where 
ilcohol  is  most  hurtfuL* 

With  regard  to  service  and  exereise  in  the  tropics,  we  have  the  strong  testi- 
mony of  Kanald  Martin  that  warm  tea  is  the  best  beverage ;  and  this  will  be 
sorroboreted,  I  believe,  by  eveiy  one  who  has  made  long  marehes,  or  hunting 
Bzcunions,  in  India,  and  has  cctfef ully  observed  what  kmd  of  diet  best  suited 

hiTn. 

To  cite  a  well-known  individual  instance  of  great  exertion  in  a  hot  climate, 
Robert  Jackson  marched  118  miles  in  Jamaica,  canying  a  load  equal  to  a 
•oldier's,  and  decided  that  "  the  English  soldier  may  be  rendered  capable  of 
going  through  the  severest  military  service  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  that 
temperance  will  be  one  of  the  best  means  of  enabling  him  to  perform  his  duty 
with  safety  and  efifect  The  use  of  ardent  spirits  is  not  necessary  to  enable  a 
European  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  marching  in  a  climate  whose  mean  tempera- 
ture is  from  73"  to  80''.  I  have  always  found  the  strongest  liquore  the  most 
enervating." 

Bodily  Labour. — small  quantity  of  alcohol  does  not  seem  to  produce 
much  effect^  but  more  than  two  fluid  ounces  manifestly  lessens  the  power  of 
iosiained  and  strong  muscular  work.  In  the  case  of  a  man  on  whom  I  experi- 
mented, 4  fluid  ounces  of  brandy  (  » 1  '8  fluid  ounces  of  absolute  alcohol)  did 
not  apparently  a£fect  labour,  though  I  cannot  affirm  it  did  not  do  so  ;  but  i 
ounces  more  given  after  four  houre,  when  there  must  have  been  some  elimini^ 
tion,  lessened  muscular  force  ;  and  a  third  4  ounces,  given  four  houre  after- 
wards, entirely  destroyed  the  power  of  work.  The  reason  was  evidently  two- 
fold. There  was,  in  the  firet  place,  narcosis  and  blunting  of  the  nervous 
lystem — the  will  did  not  properly  send  its  commands  to  the  muscles,  or  the 
muscles  did  not  respond  to  the  will ;  and  secondly,  the  action  of  the  heart  was 
boo  much  increased,  and  induced  palpitation  and  breathlessness,  which  put  a 
itop  to  labour.  The  inferences  were,  that  even  any  amount  of  al(X)hol, 
ilthoogh  it  did  not  produce  symptoms  of  narcosis,  would  act  injuriously  by 
increasing  unnecessarily  the  action  of  the  heart,  which  the  labour  alone  had 
mfficiently  augmented.!  I  believe  these  experiments  are  in  accord  with  com- 
non  experience,  which  shows  that  men  engaged  in  very  hard  labour,  as  iron- 
MiddlezB,  glass-blowers,  navvies  on  piece-work,  and  prize-fi^tere  during  train- 
ng,  do  their  work  more  easily  without  alcohoL 


fltaaiple  and  precept,  profluced  this  great  effect  in  a  regiment  in  India^  and  proved  that  men  are 
Mltakr  and  iiappier  in  India  withoat  any  alcoholic  beverage,  were  Lieat-Colonel  Willington, 
3q>tain  (now  General  Sir  David)  Rnasell,  and  Lieat.  and  Adjutant  Seymour,  an  officer 
f  the  greatest  promise,  who  died  from  dysentery,  contracted  during  the  mutiny. 

*  Bins  holds  that  in  hot  climates,  or  in  hot  weather,  it  is  pernicious,  as  interfering  with  the 
fmmb  duuDge,  which  is  slreailv  insufficient. 

t  In  «zper&ienting  on  another  healthy  man  I  came  to  the  following  interesting  result.  The 
jwiuiwi  and  diet  being  uniform  during  a  period  of  ten  days,  the  mean  daily  pulse  (nine  two- 
MNvly  obaeifatioiis)  was  70*65.  Serere  exercise  being  then  taken  during  another  period 
itm  days  for  two  boon  in  the  momins,  in  addition  to  what  had  previously  been  taken,  the 
labt  in  those  two  hours  was  augmented  16  beats  per  minute  over  the  corresponding  period ; 
t  fiell,  however,  in  the  subsequent  hours  below  the  mean  of  the  corresponding  period,  so  that 
he  mem  polae  of  the  day  was  70*42  per  minute,  the  same  as  in  the  ten  days'  period  before  the 
MMtm^i  •joereiae.  The  heart,  in  fact,  completely  compensated  itself,  ana  the  work  done 
^.it  warn  the  same  on  days  of  moderate  ana  of  severe  exercise.  Now  alcohol  would  have 
lutmhed  tUa  a^jnatment,  and  would  have  kept  the  heart  beating  more  rapidly  than  it  should 
1a.  Aa  ofMBpenaatioQ  wonld  no4  have  been  produced.  In  more  recent  experiments,  in  whi^^h 
hs  elbflto  of  mm,  meat  eztraek,  and  coffee  were  observed,  it  was  found  that  marching  was 
kme  toaat  aaiOy  with  ram,  the  stimnhuit  effect  passing  quickly  off,  and  leaving  the  man  km 
Us  to  Hakh  tiSe  wotk  beAm  Um,   (On  the  Issae  of  a  Spirit  Ration  in  \he  kijban\;k  Ossn^iiuigDk, 
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In  tlie  exhaustion  following  great  fatigue,  alcohol  may  be  useful  or  hurtful 
according  to  circumstances.  If  exertion  must  be  resumed,  then  the  action  of 
the  heart  can  be  increased  by  alcohol  and  more  blood  sent  to  the  muscles ;  of 
course,  this  must  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  heart's  nutrition,  but  circum- 
stances may  demand  this.  In  the  case  of  an  army,  for  example,  called  on  to 
engage  the  enemy  after  a  fatiguing  march,  alcohol  might  be  invigorating.  But 
the  amount  must  be  small,  t,e.,  much  short  of  producing  narcosis  (not  more 
than  ^  fluid  ounce  of  absolute  alcohol),  and,  if  possible,  it  should  be  mixed 
with  Liebig's  meat  extract,  which,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  potash  salts,  has 
a  gnjat  power  of  removing  the  sense  of  fatigue. 

About  two  ounces  of  red  claret  wine  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  Liebig's  ex- 
tract and  half  pint  of  water  is  a  very  reviving  draught,  and  if  it  could  be 
issued  to  troops  exhausted  by  fatigue,  would  prove  a  most  useful  aUy. 

But  when  renewed  exertion  is  not  necessary  it  would  appear  most  proper 
after  great  fatigue  to  let  the  heart  and  muscles  recruit  themselves  by  rest ;  to 
give  digestible  food,  but  to  avoid  unnecessary  and  probably  hurtful  quickening 
of  the  heart  by  alcohoL 

Mental  Work. — In  spite  of  much  large  experience,  it  is  uncertain  whether 
alcohol  really  increases  mental  power.  The  brain  circulation  is  no  doubt  aug- 
mented in  rapidity  ;  the  nervous  tissues  must  receive  more  nutriment,  and  for 
a  time  must  work  more  strongly.  Ideas  and  images  may  be  more  plentifollj 
produced,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  power  of  clear,  consecutive,  and 
continuous  reasoning  is  not  always  lessened.  In  cases  of  great  exhaustion  of 
the  nervous  system,  as  when  food  has  been  withheld  for  many  hours  and  the 
mind  begins  to  work  feebly,  alcohol  revives  mental  power  greatly,  probably 
from  the  augmented  circulation.  But^  on  the  whole,  it  seems  questionable 
whether  the  brain  finds  in  alcohol  a  food  which  by  itself  can  aid  in  mental 
work. 

Deficiency  of  Food. — ^When  there  is  want  of  food,  it  is  generally  considered 
that  alcohol  has  a  sustaining  force,  and  possibly  it  acts  partly  by  keeping  up 
the  action  of  the  heart,  and  partly  by  deadening  the  susceptibility  of  the 
nerves.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  it  lessened  tissue-change,  and  thus 
curtailed  the  waste  of  the  body  ;  but  this  is  not  true  of  the  nitrogenous 
tissues,  and  is  not  yet  quite  certain  in  respect  of  the  carbonaceous.  It  seems 
unlikely  that  alcohol  would  be  applied  differently  during  starvation  and  during 
usual  feeding. 

Cases  are  recorded  in  which  persons  have  lived  for  long  periods  on  almost 
nothing  but  wine  and  spirits.  In  most  cases,  however,  some  food  has  been 
taken,  and  sometimes  more  than  was  supposed,  and  in  all  instances  there  has 
been  great  quietude  of  mind  and  body.  It  seems  very  doubtful  whether  in 
any  case  nothing  but  alcohol  has  been  taken  ;  and,  in  fact,  we  may  fairly  de- 
mand more  exact  data  before  weight  can  be  given  to  this  statement 

The  Exposures  and  Exertions  of  War. — On  this  point,  also,  there  is  con- 
siderable unanimity  of  opinion.  The  greatest  fatigues,  both  in  hot  and  cold 
climates,  have  been  well  borne — ^have  been,  indeed,  best  borne — by  men  who 
took  no  alcohol  in  any  shape,  and  some  instances  may  be  quoted. 

In  the  American  War  of  Independence  in  1783,  Ix)rd  Comwallis  made  a 
march  of  over  2000  miles  in  Virginia,  imder  the  most  trying  circumstances  of 
exposure  to  cold  and  wet ;  yet  the  men  were  remarkably  healthy,  and  among 
the  causes  for  this  health,  Chisholm  states  that  the  necessary  abstinence  from 
strong  liquors  was  one. 

In  1794-95  occurred  the  Maroon  war  in  Jamaica,  where  almost  for  the  first 
time  in  West  Indian  warfare  the  troops  were  remarkably  healthy,  though  the 
campaign  was  very  arduona,  and        Tdin:^  «cl^^^[^ssk&  ^^c^  tanto. 
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The  perfect  health  of  the  troops  may  partly  have  been  owing  to  the  climate 
of  the  hills  (2000  feet  above  the  sea),  but  it  was  chiefly  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  men  could  obtain  no  spirits  or  alcoholic  liquid  of  any  kind. 

In  1800,  an  English  army  proceeding  from  India  to  Egypt,  to  join  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby,  marched  across  the  desert,  from  Kossier  on  the  Red  Sea,  and 
descended  the  Nile  for  400  miles.  Sir  James  M*Grigor*  says  that  the  fatigue 
in  this  march  has  perhaps  never  been  exceeded  by  any  army,  and  goes  on  to 
remark — 

**  We  received  still  farther  confirmation  of  the  very  great  inflaence  which  intemperance 
has  as  a  cause  of  disease.  We  hatl  demonstration  how  very  little  spirits  are  re<^aired  in 
a  hot  climate  to  enable  a  soldier  to  bear  fatigue,  and  how  necessary  a  regular  diet  is. 

**  At  Ghenn6,  and  on  the  voyage  down  tne  Nile  (on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  at 
first  conveying  it  across  the  desert,  the  men  had  no  spirits  delivered  out  to  them,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  from  this  not  onlv  did  they  not  suffer,  but  that  it  even  contributed 
to  the  uncommon  degree  of  health  which  they  at  this  time  enjoyed.  From  two  boats  the 
soldiers  one  day  strayed  into  a  village,  where  the  Arabs  gave  them  as  much  of  the  spirit 
which  they  distil  from  the  juice  of  tne  date-tree  as  induced  a  kind  of  furious  delinum. 
It  was  remarked  that,  for  tnree  months  after,  a  considerable  number  of  these  men  were 
in  the  hospitals." 

Dr  Mann,t  one  of  the  few  American  surgeons  in  the  war  of  1813-14  who 
have  left  any  account  of  that  contest,  thus  writes  : — 

"  Hy  opinion  has  lonp^  been  that  ardent  spirits  are  an  unnecessary  part  of  a  ration. 
Examples  may  be  furnished  to  demonstrate  that  ardent  spirits  are  a  useless  part  of  a 
loldier's  ration.  At  those  periods  during  the  revolutionary  war,  when  the  army  received 
BO  pay  for  their  services,  and  possessed  not  the  means  to  procure  spirits,  it  was  healthy. 
The  4th  Massachusetts  Regiment,  at  that  eventful  period  when  I  was  the  surgeon,  lost 
in  thne  years  by  sickness  not  more  than  five  or  six  men.  It  was  at  a  time  when  the 
aimy  was  destitute  of  money.  During  the  winter  1779-80  there  was  only  one  occurrence 
of  fever  in  tiie  regiment,  and  that  was  a  pneumonia  of  a  mild  form.  It  was  olraervable 
ia  Uie  last  war,  from  December  1814  to  April  1815,  the  soldiers  at  Pkttsburgh  were  not 
•ttacked  with  fevers  as  they  had  been  the  preceding  winters.  The  troops  during  this 
period  were  not  paid — a  fortunate  circumstance  to  the  army,  arising  from  want  of  funds. 
This  embarrassment,  which  was  considered  a  national  calamity,  proved  a  blessing  to  the 
•olfUiff.  When  he  is  found  poor  in  money,  it  is  always  the  case  that  he  abounds  in 
health — a  fact  worth  recording." 

No  testimony  can  be  stronger  than  that  given  by  the  late  Inspector-General 
Sir  John  Hall,  KGB.    He  saysj  :— 

"  Hv  opinion  la,  that  neither  spirit,  wine,  nor  malt  liquor  is  necessary  for  health.  The 
healthiest  army  1  ever  served  with  had  not  a  single  drop  of  any  of  them  ;  and  although 
it  was  exposed  to  all  the  hardships  of  Kaffir  warfare  at  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  in  wet  and 
iMlement  weather,  without  tents  or  shelter  of  any  kind,  the  sick-list  seldom  exceeded 
OH  per  cent ;  and  this  continued  not  only  throughout  the  whole  of  the  active  operations 
in  tms  field  daring  the  campaign,  but  after  the  men  were  collected  in  standing  camps  at 
ill  termlDation ;  and  this  favourable  state  of  things  continued  until  the  termination  of 
the  war.  But  immediately  the  men  were  again  quartered  in  towns  and  fixed  posts,  where 
they  bad  free  access  to  spirits,  an  inferior  species  of  brandy  sold  there,  technically 
aJ&d,  *  Cape  Smoke,'  numerous  oompUints  made  their  appearance  among  them. 

In  Kanraria  the  troops  were  so  placed  that  they  had  no  means  of  obtaining  liquor  of 
WKj  kind ;  and  all  attempts  of  the  '  Winklers'  to  infrin^  the  police  r^pUations  were 
•0  tomnuurily  and  heavily  punished  by  fines  and  expulsion,  that  the  iUicit  trade  was 
efbctually  suppressed  by  Colonel  ^lackinnon,  the  Commandant  of  British  Kaffraria ;  and 
the  coniieqaence  was,  that  drunkenness,  disease,  crime,  and  insubordination  were 
unknown  ;  and  yet  that  army  was  frequently  placed  in  the  very  position  that  the 
advocates  for  the  issue  of  spirits  would  have  said  i^uired  a  dram. 

"Small  as  the  amount  of  sickness  and  mortality  was  in  the  Crimea,  during  the  winter 
they  woold  have  been  reduced  one-hal^  I  am  quite  sure,  could  uie  rule  that 
was  obeerved  in  KaiBrland  have  been  enforced  there." 


*  Medical  Sketches  of  the  Expedition  to  Egypt,  p.  10. 

f  Hamilton,  Military  Surgery,  p.  61. 

^  MidiM/AMofj  of  tbe  War  in  the  Crimea,^      p.  504. 
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In  the  same  Kaffir  war  (1852),  a  marcli  was  made  by  200  men  from 
Graham's  Town  to  Bloomfronthein,  and  back;  1000  miles  were  covered  in 
seventy-one  days,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly  15  miles  daily ;  the  men  were  almost 
naked,  were  exposed  to  great  variations  of  temperature  (excessive  heat  during 
day  ;  while  at  night  water  froae  in  a  bell-tent,  with  twenty-one  men  sleeping 
in  it)  ;  and  got  as  rations  only  biscuit  (meat  1^  lb),  and  what  game  they  could 
kUL  For  drink  they  had  nothing  but  water.  Yet  this  rapid  and  laborious 
march  was  not  only  performed  easily,  but  the  men  were  "  more  healthy  than 
they  had  had  ever  been  before  ;  and  after  the  first  few  days,  ceased  to  care 
about  spirits.  No  man  was  sick  till  the  end  of  the  march,  when  two  men  got 
dysentery,  and  these  were  the  only  two  who  had  the  chance  of  getting  any 
liquor." 

In  the  last  New  Zealand  war,  Dr  Neill  (Staff  Assistant-Sui^on)  found  that 
the  troops  marched  better,  even  when  exposed  to  wet  and  cold,  when  no 
spirits  were  issued,  than  when  there  was  a  spirit  ration. 

In  the  late  expedition  to  the  Eed  River,  under  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  no 
alcoholic  liquid  was  issued.  Two  accounts  of  this  remarkable  march  have 
been  published — one  by  Captain  Huyshe,*  and  the  other  by  an  officer  who 
wrote  an  interesting  account  of  the  march  in  Blackwood! 8  Magazine.^  Captain 
Huyshe  says  : — 

"  Although  it  was  an  unheard-of  thing  to  send  off  an  expedition  into  a  wildemen  for 
five  month  without  any  spirits,  still  as  the  backwoodsman  was  able  to  do  hard  work 
without  spirits,  it  was  nghtiv  thought  that  the  British  soldiers  could  do  the  same.  The 
men  were  allowed  a  large  dauy  ration  of  tea,  1  oz.  per  man — practically  as  much  as  th«y 
could  drink ;  and,  as  I  am  now  on  this  subject  of  bohea  versm  grog,  1  may  as  wall  stats 
that  the  experiment  was  most  successfuL  The  men  of  no  previous  expedition  have  «?er 
been  called  upon  to  perform  harder  or  more  continuous  labour  for  over  four  months.  .  . . 
They  were  always  clieery,  and  worked  with  a  zealous  will  that  could  not  be  inrpaard 
This  expedition  would  have  been  a  brip^ht  era  in  our  militarv  annals  had  it  no  other 
result  than  that  of  proving  the  fallacy  hitherto  believed  in  of  the  necessity  of  providing 
our  men  when  in  the  Held  with  intoxicating  liquors.*' 

The  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  says  : — 

"  The  men  were  pictures  of  ffood  health  and  soldier-like  condition  whilst  stationed  at 
Prince  Arthur's  Landing  and  tne  other  larser  camps.  The  men  had  fresh  meat,  bnad, 
and  potatoes  every  day.  No  spirits  were'tdlowed  throughout  the  journey  to  Fort  Qtny, 
but  all  ranks  had  daily  a  large  ration  of  tea.  This  was  one  of  the  very  few  military  ex- 
peditions ever  undertaken  by  English  troops  where  intoxicating  liquors  formed  no  part 
of  the  daily  ration.  It  was  an  experiment  based  upon  the  practice  common  in  Canada, 
where  the  lumbermen,  who  spend  the  whole  winter  m  the  backwoods,  employed  upon  the 
hardest  labour,  and  exposed  to  a  freezing  temperature,  are  allowed  no  spirits,  bat  have 
an  unlimited  quantity  of  tea.  Our  old-fashioned  generals  accept,  without  any  attempt 
to  auestion  its  truth,  the  traditional  theory  of  rum  being  essential  to  keep  toe  Britadi 
soloier  in  health  and  humour.  Let  us  hope  that  the  experience  we  have  acquired  daring 
the  Red  River  expedition  may  have  buried  for  ever  this  old-fog3rish  superstition.  Never 
have  the  soldiers  of  any  nation  been  called  upon  to  perform  more  unceasingly  hard  work  ; 
iind  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  without  dread  of  contradiction,  that  no  m«n  have 
ever  been  more  cheerful  or  better  behaved  in  every  resnect.  No  spirit  ration  means  no 
crime ;  and  even  the  doctors  who  anticipated  serious  illness  from  the  afa«enoe  of  liquor, 
will  allow  that  no  troops  have  ever  been  healthier  than  they  were  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  operation.  With  the  exception  of  slij^ht  cases  of  diarrhoea,  ariaqg 
from  change  of  diet,  it  may  be  said  that  sickness  was  unknown  amongst  us.** 

Sir  Gramet  Wolseley,  who  commanded  in  this  remarkable  expedition,  speaks 
("  Soldiers'  Pocket  Book,"  2d  edition,  p.  172)  very  strongly  against  the  nun 
ration,  and  says  that,  by  substituting  tea  for  rum,  the  health  and  effidenoy  of 
the  men  are  increased,  "  their  disciplina  will  improve  as  their  moral  tone  is 
raiseil,  engendering  a  manly  cheeif  ulness  that  spirit-drinking  armies  know 
nothing  of." 


*  Journal,  United  Bemoa  loii^^jtaadiA!^  \^\«  x:<i.  ^«  74. 
t  January  1871,  p.  64. 
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In  the  Ashanti  campaign  of  1874  observations  were  carefully  recorded  by 
everal  officers,  much  of  the  information  obtained  being  given  in  the  book 
'On  the  Issue  of  a  Spirit  Eation  during  the  Ashanti  Campaign  of  1874 
Parkes).  The  conclusions  anivad  at  were — 1.  That  abstinence  did  not 
ender  those  who  abstained  more  sickly  as  a  whole  or  more  liable  to  malarious 
ever ;  nor  did  it  interfere  with  their  powers  of  marching.  2.  The  issue  of 
» ration  of  ram  seemed  to  do  good  when  given  at  the  end  of  the  day  before 
•oing  to  rest.  3.  That  the  quantity  (2^  oz.)  was  amply  sufficient  On  the 
fhole  the  necessity  for  the  ration  was  by  no  means  proved,  although  some 
officers  returned  rather  shaken  in  their  previous  belief  that  alcohol  was 
ibsolutely  unnecessary  in  a  military  expedition. 

In  si^es,  which  are  perhaps  more  trying  to  men  than  campaigning  in  the 
ipen  field,  the  advantage  of  temperance  has,  on  two  occasions,  been  very 
narked.  In  the  great  siege  of  Gibraltar,  Sir  George  Eliott,  who  was  a 
eetotaller,  enforced  the  most  rigid  temperance,  and  the  long  and  arduous 
ilockade  was  passed  through  with  remarkably  little  sickness.  At  the  siege 
if  Jellalabad,  in  Afghanistan,  the  "  illustrious  garrison  "  were  quite  destitute 
if  all  alcoholic  liquors ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  officers,  the  Europeans 
oever  had  been  so  healthy,  cheerful,  martial,  and  enduring,  and  free  from  crime. 
During  the  Indian  mutiny  many  regiments  were  debarred  from  spirits  for  a 
kng  time,  and  were  much  healthier  than  when  they  got  them. 

in  fact,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  in  war,  spirits  especially,  and 
indeed  aU  alcoholic  liquors,  are  better  avoided ;  and  the  phrase  of  an  American 
simy  surgeon  in  the  late  civil  war,  who  noticed  how  great  was  the  improve- 
ment when  spirit  prohibition  was  enforced,  ia  fully  justified  by  our  own 
experience—'*  The  curse  of  an  army  is  intoxicating  liquors ;  the  spirit  ration 
is  the  great  source  of  all  this  mischief." 

When  debarred  from  spirits  and  fermented  liquids,  men  are  not  only  better 
behaved,  but  are  far  more  cheerful,  are  less  irritable,  and  endure  better  the 
luudships  and  perils  of  war.  The  courage  and  endurance  of  a  drunkard  are 
ilways  lessened ;  but  in  a  degree  far  short  of  drunkenness,  spirits  lower,  while 
emperance  raises,  the  boldness  and  cheerfulness  of  spirit  which  a  trae  soldier 
hoold  possess. ''^ 


*  The  cniitom  of  gi\'ing  rations  of  spirits  to  soldiers  and  sailors  (even  now  not  altogether  dis- 
ontiBiied),  was  one  of  those  increrlible  mistakes  which  are  only  made  worse  by  the  explanation 
hal  it  was  done  to  please  the  men,  and  cover  neglect  in  other  ways.  If  any  one  wi<:h&s  to 
M  what  our  army  was  in  former  days,  and  how  oar  dreadful  military  regulations  made  men 
nmkarda  in  spite  of  themselves,  I  may  refer  them  to  an  old  Peninsular  sui^eon's  (William 
Tigiwnn'n)  Notes  and  Recollections  of  a  Professional  Life  (1846).  "  During  the  last  war"  (he 
i|%  p.  74),  "our  sailors  and  soldiers  appeared  to  live  for  the  purpose  of  getting  drunk ;  with 

iMm  it  seemed  to  be  the  chief  article  of  their  creed — the  chief  end  of  life  '  Grog,  grog,' 

iw  still  the  cry  ;  I  have  seen  it,  as  it  were,  forced  down  the  throats  of  the  innocent  nei^-ro  boy 
od  the  onoomipted  young  recruit.  We  seemed  to  believe  that  the  term  aqua  vitas  was  its  tru') 
Mfnation.  Every  one  was  to  have  it ;  no  matter  what  the  age,  the  colour,  the  country,  or  the 
rw^fng.  Onr  Portuguese  allies  in  the  Peninsula  were  the  soberest  of  mankind.  They  liked 
Mr  own  weak  count^  wine  to  dilute  their  food,  but  that  would  not  do  for  us.  We  actually 
■i  far  the  mm  of  the  West  Indies  and  gave  it  them ;  and  at  the  battle  of  BuHaco,  I  saw  a  party 
f  Portuguese  artillery,  as  soon  as  the  rum  ration  was  served,  as  if  they  had  been  possessed  by 
deril  (and  they  actually  were  posseHsed  by  a  devil  in  the  shape  of  alcohol)  draw  their  swordis 
ad  tii^t  with  one  another,  when  actually  under  the  hre  of  the  enemy'*  (p.  85). 

He  cites  numerous  most  lamentable  facts,  and  well  concludes  that  ''our  canteen  system 
HI  in  after  times  be  viewed  with  horror  and  astonishment,  at  its  folly,  corruption,  and  wicked- 
m* 

I  do  not  recall  these  opinions  without  a  motive.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  many 
Been  still  believe  that  soldiers  must  have  spirits.  Fergusson  sap  that  the  exceeding  vul- 
irity  of  the  prejudice  that  ardent  spirits  impart  strength  and  vigour  to  the  human  frame  is 
fameeftil  to  edncated  men  ;*'  and  yet  this  belief  is  still  actually  held  by  many  persons  in 
iSoiity.  Although  in  the  army,  chinking  is  the  great  source  of  all  crime  and  insubordina- 
on ;  althongh  even  within  the  last  twenty  years  we  have  had  one  if  not  more  instances  that, 
r»  during  an  aasanl^  men  wiU  aacri&ce  anything,  even  their  honour,  to  obHsiVn  s^\n\A\ 
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Looking  back  to  this  evidence,  it  may  be  asked,  Are  there  any  circumstances 
of  the  soldier's  life  in  which  the  issue  of  spirits  is  advisable,  and  if  the  ques- 
tion at  any  time  lies  between  the  issue  of  spirits  and  total  abstinence,  which 
is  the  best  1 

To  me  there  seems  but  one  answer.  If  spirits  neither  give  strength  to  the 
body,  nor  sustain  it  against  disease — are  not  protective  against  cold  and  wet^ 
and  aggravate  rather  than  mitigate  the  effects  of  heat — if  their  use  even  in 
moderation  increase  crime,  injure  discipline,  and  impair  hope  and  cheerful- 
ness— if  the  severest  trials  of  war  have  been  not  merely  borne,  but  most  easily 
borne,  without  them — ^if  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  are  protective  against 
malaria  or  other  diseases — then  I  conceive  the  medical  officer  will  not  be 
justified  in  sanctioning  their  issue  under  any  circumstances. 

The  terrible  system  which  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  made  men 
drunkards  in  spite  of  themselves,  and  which  by  the  issue  of  the  morning 
dram  did  more  than  anything  else  to  shatter  the  constitutions  of  the  young 
soldiers,  is  now  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  But  the  soldier  is  still 
permitted  to  get  spirits  too  easily,  and  is  too  ignorant  of  their  fatal  influence 
on  his  health.  Still  the  British  army  bears  the  unhappy  character  of  the 
most  intemperate  army  in  Europe,  and  it  is  certain  that  its  moments  of 
misconduct  and  misfortune  have  been  too  frequently  caused  by  the  unrestniin- 
able  passion  for  drink.  Remembering  all  these  things,  and  how  certainly  it 
has  been  proved  that  drunkenness  increases  the  spread  of  syphilis,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  repression  of  tliis  vice  should  be  one  of  the  chief 
duties  of  every  officer  in  the  anny.  Moderation  should  be  encouraged  by 
precept  and  example  ;  wholesome  beer  and  light  wine  should  be  invaiiably 
substituted  for  spirits,  and  if  these  cannot  be  procured,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  the  use  of  tea,  coffee,  or  simple  water  is  preferable  to  spirits  under  all 
circumstances  of  the  soldier's  life. 

liemdajice  to  Disease, — Malana. — There  are  instances  for  and  against  the 
view  that  spirits  are  useful  against  malaria.  On  both  sides  the  evidence  is 
d(ifective  ;  but  there  are  so  many  cases  in  which  persons  have  been  attacked 
with  malarious  disease  who  took  spirits,  that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the 
jireventive  powers  great,  even  if  they  exist  at  alL  On  the  other  hand,  when 
teetotallers  have  escaped  malaria  (as  in  the  instance  recorded  by  Drake),* 
there  have  been  other  circumstances,  such  as  more  abundant  food  and  better 
lodj^g,  which  will  explain  their  exemption.  The  probability  is,  that  the 
reception  and  action  of  malaria  are  not  influenced  by  the  presence  or  absence 
of  alcohol  in  the  blood,  imless  the  amount  of  alcohol  is  so  great  as  to  lessen 
the  amount  of  food  taken. 

Yellow  Fever. — It  is  a  general  opinion  in  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  that  the 
victims  of  yellow  fever  are  chiefly  those  who  drink  freely  (Drake).  The 
old  West  Indian  experience  is  to  the  same  effect. 

Cholera, — Intemperance,  per  se,  has  no  influence,  and  teetotalism  does  not 
guartl  against  cholera.  When  a  regiment  is  attacked  with  cholera,  and  the  men 
take  to  drinking,  a  number  of  pseudo-cases  come  into  hospital  of  vomiting  and 


a1thou;?h  the  be^t  officers  know  that  this  is  the  one  point  on  which  they  cannot  depend  on  their 
men,  far  too  little  has  been  done  to  make  our  army  temperate.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  thit 
nothing  has  been  done  ;  on  the  contrary,  in  this,  as  in  all  tilings,  progress  has  been  made,  bat 
the  measures  are  not  sufficient  to  control  an  evil  so  gigantic.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  civil  life; 
there  is  no  question  that  more  disease  is,  directly  and  indirectly,  produced  by  drunkenneM 
than  by  any  other  cause,  and  that  the  mond  as  well  as  the  physical  evils  prooeeding  from  it  an 
Vieyond  all  reckoning ;  and  yet  the  attempts  of  the  Legislature  to  set  some  bounds  to  intemper 
ance  have  been  and  are  opposed  with  a  bitterness  which  could  only  be  juatifted  if  tiie  degri* 
dution  and  not  the  improvement  of  mankind  was  desired. 
'  On  the  Interior  valley  of  Noit^  Amedciu 
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mps,  which  are  often  letumed  as  cholera,  hut  I  believe  they  seldom  if  ever 
« into  true  cholera. 

Dysentery, — It  has  been  supposed,  from  some  statistics  for  1847,  published 
the  Fort  George  Gazette^  that  teetotallers  were  more  subject  to  dysentery, 
» the  error  was  committed  of  not  estimating  sufficiently  the  influence  of  a 
ticular  station  (Secunderabad),  where  it  is  so  happened  a  number  of 
totallers  were  stationed  during  an  outbreak  of  dysentery.  The  conditions 
the  station  were  to  blame,  not  the  habits  of  the  men. 
[n  none  of  the  conditions  now  enumerated  is  there  any  evidence  that 
ohol  is  desirable. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  Use  of  Alcohol. 

rhe  facts  now  stated  make  it  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
totic  value  of  alcohol  has  been  much  over  rated.  It  does  not  appear  to  me 
nble  at  present  to  condemn  alcohol  altogether  as  an  article  of  diet  in 
dUi ;  or  to  prove  that  it  is  invariably  hurtful,  as  some  have  attempted  to 
.  It  produces  effects  which  are  often  useful  in  disease  and  sometimes 
arable  in  health,  but  in  health  it  is  certainly  not  a  necessity,  and  many 
owns  are  much  better  without  it.  As  now  used,  by  mankind,  it  is  infinitely 
oe  powerful  for  evil  tban  for  good  ;  and  though  it  can  hardly  be  imagined 
it  its  dietetic  use  will  cease  in  our  time,  yet  a  clearer  view  of  its  effects 
ist  surely  lead  to  a  lessening  of  the  excessive  use  which  now  prevails.  As 
matter  of  public  health,  it  is  most  important  that  the  medical  profession 
)ald  throw  its  great  influence  into  the  scale  of  moderation  ;  should  explain 
)  limit  of  the  useful  power,  and  show  how  easily  the  line  is  passed  which 
lies  us  from  the  region  of  safety  into  danger,  when  alcohol  is  taken  as  a 
omon  article  of  food.* 

Dietetic  Use  of  Alcoholic  Beverages, 

ji  the  previous  remarks,  the  effect  of  alcohol  only  has  been  discussed,  but 
r  and  wine  contain  other  substances  besides  alcohol 
n  wine  there  are  some  albuminous  substances,  much  sugar  (in  some  wines), 
[  other  carbo-hydrates,  and  abundant  salts.  Whether  it  is  that  the  amount 
iloohol  is  smail,  or  whether  the  alcohol  be  itself,  in  some  way,  different 
n  tiiat  prepared  by  distillation,!  or  whether  the  co-existence  of  carbo- 
tntee  and  of  saltsij|odifies  its  action,  certain  it  is  that  the  moderate  use 
irine,  which  is  noPtoo  rich  in  alcohol,  does  not  seem  to  lead  to  those 
brand  alterations  of  the  molecular  constitution  of  organs  which  follow  the 
of  spirits,  even  when  not  taken  largely.  Considering  the  large  amounts 
figetable  salts  which  most  wines  contain,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
\  they  play  no  unimportant  part  in  giving  dietetic  value  to  wine.  Indeed, 
I  qnite  certain  that,  in  one  point  of  view,  they  are  most  valuable ;  they  are 
anti-scorbutic,  and  the  arguments  of  Lind  and  Gillespie,  for  the 
action  of  red  wine  into  the  royal  navy  instead  of  spirits,  have  been 
pfetely  justifled  in  our  own  time  by  both  French  and  English  experience. 


k  great  evil  is  growing  up  in  India,  which  now  could  be  checked,  bat  which  we  shaU  be 
ilHi  to  meet  in  a  few  yean.  The  Hindoos,  formerly  the  mont  temperate  of  races,  are 
lly  becoming  addicted  to  drink.  This  is  said  to  be  partly  owins  to  the  resnilations  of  the 
mnent  permitting,  and  even  encouragins  the  sale  of  spirits,  although  the  alcoholic  liquors 
■0  pert  of  the  orainary  food  of  the  people,  and  therefore  their  prohibition  is  not  difficult ; 
mmj  Rrmn  the  bad  example  of  the  Europeans  in  India,  who,  as  the  dominant  race,  are 
ndog  more  and  more  the  nations  whom  they  control.  It  seems  a  matter  which  our  stetes- 
may  well  look  into,  for  it  involves  the  happiness  of  many  nations. 
Fbndicham  and  Duprtf  could  not,  however,  trace  any  difference  between  the  alcohol  in 
I  and  ibrnt  daired  mm  other  sources. 
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It  is  now  certain  that  witli  the  same  diet,  but  giving  in  one  case  red  wine,  in 
another  rum,  the  persons  on  the  latter  system  will  become  Bcorbutic  long 
before  those  who  take  the  wine.  This  is  a  most  important  fact,  and  in  a 
campaign  the  issue  of  red  wines  should  never  be  omitted.  The  ethers  maj 
also  be  important  if,  as  indicated  by  Bernard,  and  recently  pointed  out  by  Jk 
B.  Forster  (Brit  Med,  Journal,  Nov.  1868),  they  excite  the  flow  of  the 
pancreatic  secretion,  and  thereby  promote  the  absorption  of  fat 

In  beer,  there  appear  to  be  four  ingredients  of  importance,  viz.,  the 
extractive  matters  and  sugar,  the  bitter  matters,  the  free  acids,  and  the  alcohol 
The  first,  no  doubt,  are  carbo-hydrates,  and  play  the  same  part  in  the  system 
as  starch  and  sugar,  appropriating  the  oxygen,  and  saving  fat  and  albuminates 
from  destruction.  Hence,  one  cause  of  the  tendency  of  persons  who  drink 
much  beer  to  get  fat.  The  bitter  matters  are  supposed  to  be  stomachic  and 
tonic ;  though  it  may  be  questioned  whether  we  have  not  gone  too  f ar  in  thii 
direction,  as  many  of  the  highest-priced  beers  contain  now  little  elee  than 
alcohol  and  bitter  extract.  The  action  of  the  free  acids  is  not  known ;  bd 
their  amount  is  not  inconsiderable ;  and  they  are  mostly  of  the  kind  which 
form  carbonates  in  the  system,  and  which  seem  to  play  so  useful  a  part  TTm 
salts,  especially  potassium  and  magnesium  phosphates,  are  in  large  amount 

It  is  evident  that  in  beer  we  have  a  beverage  which  can  answer  seveni 
purposes — ^viz.,  can  give  a  supply  of  carlw-hydrates,  of  acid,  of  important  saltan 
and  of  a  bitter  tonic  (if  such  be  needed)  independent  of  its  alcohol,  but 
whether  it  is  not  a  very  expensive  way  of  giving  these  substances  is  a  questioa. 

In  moderation,  it  is  no  doubt  well  adapted  to  aid  digestion,  and  to  lessen 
to  some  extent  elimination  of  fat.  It  may  be  inferred  that  beer  wiU  cause 
an  increase  of  weight  of  the  body,  by  increasing  the  amount  of  food  taken  in, 
and  by  slightly  lessiming  metamorphosis ;  and  general  experience  confiim 
those  inferences.  When  taken  in  excess,  it  seems  to  give  rise  to  gouty  affec- 
tions more  readily  even  than  wine. 

In  spirits,  alcohol  is  the  main  ingredient,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  ethyl-alcohol, 
though  there  are  small  amounts  of  propyl-,  butyl-,  and  in  some  cases  amyt 
alcohols.  In  addition,  there  are  sometimes  small  quantities  of  ether ;  and,  in 
some  cases,  essential  oils  (as  apparently  in  absinthe,  and  in  one  kind  of  Oe^ 
brandy),  which  have  a  powerful  action  on  the  nerves.  But  spirits  are,  for  the 
most  part,  merely  flavoured  alcohol,  and  do  not  contain  the  ingredients  whidi 
give  dietetic  value  to  wine  and  beer.  They  are  also  Mre  dangerous,  becanae 
it  is  so  easy  to  take  them  undiluted,  and  thus  to  mcrease  the  chance  of 
damaging  the  structure  and  nutrition  of  the  albuminous  structures  with  whiA 
they  come  first  in  contact  There  is  every  reason,  therefore,  to  discourage  the 
use  of  spirits,  and  to  let  beer  and  wines,  with  moderate  alcoholic  power,  take 
their  place. 

SECTION  11. 

NON-ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES. 

Sub-Skctiox  I. — Coffee. 

Unroastcd  coffee  contains  much  cellulose  (34  per  cent),  fat  (10  to  13  pel 
cent),  sugar  and  dextrin,  and  vegetable  acid  (15*5),  and  legumin  (10  per  cent] 
There  is  also  a  solid  acid,  aromatic  oil  in  small  quantities,  caffein,  and  ash,  thi 
chief  ingredients  of  which  are  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  total  amouni 
of  caffein  (free  and  combined),  according  to  Pay  en,  is  about  1  '736  per  oent 
bat  tbia  is  more  than  other  observers  have  found.  In  roasted  coffee  benio 
the  average  of  Boutron  and  BiObvqvi!^\}&  ^xksii^^M        ^^'^'^  ^aSm 
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ibert''^  has  given  the  amount  as  from  '709  to  *849  per  cent,  and  Witte 
ikes  it  -666  per  cen^t ;  Graham,  Stenhouse,  and  Campbell  state  it  as  '87  per 
it  It  may  be  assumed  to  be  '75  per  cent,  on  an  average.  Aubert  found 
li  roasting  cofifee  to  any  extent  caused  very  little  loss  of  caffein.  The  caffein 
extracted  easily  by  benzol  or  by  chloroform,  f 

When  coffee  is  roasted  it  swells,  but  becomes  lighter  (15  to  even  25  per 
at  if  the  coffee  is  dark  roasted).  The  sugar  is  changed  into  caramel,  the 
culiar  aroma  is  developed,  the  union  between  the  caffein  and  the  caffee-gallic 
id  is  broken  up ;  several  gases  are  formed,  viz.,  carbonic  acid  (in  greatest 
lount),  carbonic  oxide,  and  nitrogen.  It  is  owing  to  these  gases  that  the 
asted  coffee  swells  so  much.  (Coulier,  Recueil  de  Memoirea  de  Med.  Mil, 
tin  1864,  p.  508).  In  the  infusion  almost  all  the  caffein  is  found,  according 
Aubert,  while  others  say  about  one-half  is  lost.  Aubert  has  found  that  in 
cup  of  coffee  made  with  16*66  grammes,  or  *587  ounce  avoirdupois  (1 
nissian  loth),  there  are  from  '1  to  '12  grammes  (  =  1  '6  to  1  '9  grains  of  caffein). 
I  a  cup  of  tea  made  from  5  to  6  grammes  (  =  77  to  92  grains)  of  tea,  about 
le  same  amount  of  caffein  is  contained. 

As  an  article  of  diet,  coffee  stimulates  the  nervous  system,  and  in  large  doses 
rodaces  tremors.  CafTein  given  to  animaLs  augments  reflex  action,  and  may 
[odace  tetanus,  or  peculiar  stiffiiess  of  muscles.  It  increases  the  frequency 
[  the  pulse  in  men,  and  removes  the  sensation  of  commencing  fatigue  during 
[srcise.  It  has  been  said  (J.  Lehmann  and  others)  to  lessen  the  amount  of 
tea  and  phosphoric  acid,  but  this  is  doubtful  {  It  appears,  however,  to 
loease  the  urinary  water.  The  pulmonary  carbonic  add  is  said  to  be  increased 
L  Smith).    It  increases  the  action  of  the  skin. 

In  animals  (frogs,  dogs,  and  rabbits),  caffein  produces  the  following  effects, 
I  determined  by  Aubert  and  others  : — Increased  reflex  action ;  a  peculiar 
ii&iess  of  the  muscles,  sometimes]tetanus ;  no  lessening  of  nervous  excitability ; 
L  invariable  increase  in  pulse-frequency,  and  a  lessening  of  the  blood-pressure 
a  dogs).  This  effect  on  the  circulation  is  peculiar  and  complex.  Aubert 
oonvinced  that  the  work  of  the  heart  is  less,  in  spite  of  the  increased  beats ; 
m  is  not  time  for  perfect  contraction,  and  this  lessened  power  shows  itself, 
i  thinks,  in  the  lessened  blood-pressure.  Aubert  considers  that  the  lessened 
■rt-pressure  is  dependent  on  a  more  or  less  marked  paralysis  of  the  nerves 
■nng  to  the  heart  from  the  ganglia ;  the  increased  frequency  must  be 
pendent  either  on  pyalysiBof  the  regulating  or  excitation  of  the  contractive 
art  nerves,  and  or  ibis  alternative  he  adopts  the  latter.  He  thinks  it 
lemtain  whether  coffee  owes  its  dietetic  value  to  the  caff^ein. 
Coffee  is  a  most  important  article  of  diet  for  soldiers,§  as  not  only  is  it 


'  Ardiiv.  fiir  die  ges.  Phys.,  band  y.  p.  589. 

f  Calfein,  theine,  and  theobromine  are  the  same  substance.  In  the  leaves  of  the  Paraguay  tea 
ex  paraguayensis,  the  tea  is  caUad  Mat^  in  Paraguay),  which  are  used  to  make  tea  in  the 
gentine  confederation,  and  throughout  the  southern  part  of  Brazil,  there  is  also  an  alkaloid 
ntical  with  theine.  In  dietetic  properties,  Paraguay  tea  is  thought  to  stand  between  coffee 
I  fTiinma  tea,  bat  to  ba  more  like  ooilM.  The  aUcaloid  in  guarana  is  also  theine,  according 
Stflobousa. 

I  While  Hoppe  found  a  decreaae  in  dogs,  Voit  found  no  alteration  of  urea;  and  some  ve  v 
nAil  experiments,  made  by  Dr  Squarey  of  University  College,  do  not  confirm  Lehmann  h 
iMTations  on  men  so  far  aa  the  urea  is  concerned.  Dr  Squarey's  experiments  are  far  more 
Bplflta  than  those  of  Lehmann  ;  the  urea  was  not  affected  even  by  very  large  quantities  of 
in.  It  would  be  interesting  to  examine  the  urine  again  after  the  use  of  the  Erythroxylon 
IS.  The  late  work  of  M.  Moreno  of  Maiz  (Paris  1868),  confirms  the  previous  statements  of 
I  nmoral  of  the  saniatian  of  hmngar  by  this  substance.  The  cold  infusion  increases,  he 
iiM,  the  arterial  tension. 

I  TIm  ration,  one  ounce,  is  generally  too  small,  and  might  advantageously  be  doubled  at 
A  See  exptriswnti  xeMided  in  '*Tbe  Issue  of  a  Spirit  Ration"  (Parkes),  Appendix  I. 
W.  if  My* 
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invigorating,  without  producing  subsequent  collapse,  but  the  hot  infusion  is 
ahnost  eqiiaJly  serviceable  against  both  cold  and  heat :  in  the  one  case,  the 


Fig.  63.— Testa  of  raw  Coffee  x  170;  the  right-hand  figure  shows  the  doable  spiral  fibres  in 
the  raphe  of  the  berry  x  600. 

warmth  of  the  infusion,  in  the  other,  the  action  on  the  skin,  being  useful, 

while  in  both  cases  the  nerrous 
stimulation  is  very  desirable.  Dr 
Hooker  tells  us  that  in  the  Antarctic 
expedition  the  men  all  prefened 
coffee  to  spirits,  and  this  was  the 
case  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war 
of  1849. 

The  experience  of  Algeria  and 
India  (where  coflfee  is  coming  more 
and  more  into  use)  proves  its  use 
in  hot  climates. 

It  has  been  asserted  to  be  prote^ 
tive  against  malaria.  The  evidence 
is  not  strong,  but  still  is  sufficient 
to  authorise  its  use  in  malarious 
districta 

Making  of  Coffee, — Roasted  and 
\  ground  coffee  must  be  served  out  to 
Fig.  64.— Raw  Coffee-berry ;  transverse  section   troops,  as  the  delicate  operation  of 
X  170.  roasting  can  never  be  performed  by 

9oldiera  Exposed  to  the  air,  the  roasted  and  ground  coffee  loses  its  aroma  in 
^222  two  to  four  months^       ^  it  for  seveial 
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lis.  The  tins  should  not  be  too  large,  so  that  no  more  than  necessary 
be  exposed  to  the  air.  It  has  been  said  that  the  tin  is  acted  upon,  but 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  for  some  time.  The  amount  should  be 
ist  ^ths  of  an  ounce  for  each  person  per  meaL 

18  coffee  must  not  be  boiled,  or  the  aroma  is  in  part  dissipated ;  but  if 
3  with  water  of  180'  or  200',  the  coffee  only  gives  up  19  to  25  per  cent, 
:ea8  it  ought  to  yield  30  to  36  per  cent  In  order  to  get  the  full  benefit 
16  coffee,  therefore,  after  the  infusion  has  been  poured  off,  the  grounds 
Id  be  well  boiled  in  some  more  water,  and  the  hot  decoction  poured  over 


Pig.  65.— Roasted  Coffee ;  the  dark  cells,  containing  air,  show  the  spiral  fibre. 

coffee,  so  that  it  may  take  up  aroma ;  the  coffee  thus  partially  exhausted 
e  used  on  the  ndxt  occasion  for  boiling. 

s  infusion  of  coffee  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1008  to  1010 ;  the  oil 
1,  sugar,  dextrin,  and  mineral  matters,  are  taken  up  by  water. 
oice  of  Coffee. — ^This  is  determined  entirely  by  the  aroma  and  taste  of 
tasted  coffee  and  of  the  infusion.  If  the  coffee  has  been  damaged  (as  by 
iter,  when  the  berries  are  washed  in  fresh  water  and  redried),  there 
ays  a  disagreeable  taste  even  after  roasting  (Chevallier).  The  berries 
ip  less  than  usual  to  water  (12  per  cent)* 

uUerations, — ^The  microscope  detects  adulterations  with  the  greatest 

y- 

5  structure  of  the  coffee-berry  is  shown  in  the  drawings. 
)  long  cells  of  the  testa  (figs.  63  and  65)  are  very  marked.  The 
jr  of  the  berry  also  presents  characters  which  are  quite  evident ;  an 
lar  areolar  tissue  contains  light  or  dark  yellow  angular  masses  and  oil 


tth  regard  to  the  choice  of  the  coffee  berry  some  cantion  must  be  used.  The  best  coffee, 
Tenen,  ori^nally  the  Abyssinian  berry,  is  a  moderately  large  full  berry  (according  to 
m)f  the  inferior  sorts  being  small  and  shriveUed.  In  India  the  same  rule  does  not  seem 
[good,  and  I  have  been  told  by  officers  of  experience  that  in  that  country  the  best 
b  cften  a  thriYelled  and  nninyiting-looking  article,  whilst  the  fuller  and  apparently 
iB^M  are  nail/  inferior  for  we  aa  a  beverage.   (F.  de  C.) 
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globules,  which  are  very  different  from  any  adulterations.  The  little  cork- 
screw-like unrolled  spiral  fibres  are  chiefly  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  raphe. 

The  usual  adulterations  of 
coffee  are  roasted  chicory;* 
cereal  grains  or  beans,  pota- 
toes, and  sugar. 

1.  Chicory  is  discovered 
by  its  smoU ;  by  yielding  a 
darker  and  denser  infusion 
of  a  specific  gravity  of  1018 
to  1020 ;  and  by  its  micro- 
scopic characters.  It  also 
sinks  at  once  in  water  when 
roasted,  whereas  coffee  floats 
for  a  long  time  in  consi'- 
quence  of  the  development 
of  gas  during  roasting,  or 
from  the  non-absorbent  cha- 
racter of  the  perisperm  and 
hard  yellow  granules  of  the 
cellulose.  The  microecopic 
test  is  the  most  important, 
and  both  the  cells  and  dott«d 
ducts  of  chicory  are  quite 
characteristic,  at  least  nothing 
like  them  exists  in  coffee,  f  The  percentage  of  ash  has  been  suggested  as  a  means 
of  detection.    Coffee  yields  about  4  per  cent,  of  which  four-fifths  are  soluhle 


1^ 

Fig.  66.--Roa8ted  Ctoflfee-benry;  transverse  section. 


Fig.  67.— Chicory  root ;  cells  and  dotted  ducts. 

in  water :  chicory  yields  about  5  per  cent,  of  which  only  one-third  is  soluble. 
2.  Koasted  com  or  beans  are  at  once  known  by  the  starch-grains,  which 


*  Chicory  is  itself  adulterated  with  roasted  barley  and  wheat  grain,  aoomSy  mangold-wnnri, 
•aw -dust,  and  beans  and  peas. 

•t  Chicory  contains  a  notable  amount  of  sugar  (12*14  per  cent.),  whereas  oollbe  newbtf 
more  than  1  per  cent.  Wanklyn  haa  proposed  to  make  this  a  baas  of  detection,  uiring  tka 
copper  test 
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reqnentlj  pieeerve  the  precise  character  of  wheat  or  barley  or  beans.  (See 
ignres  of  these  grains,  p.  227  et  eeq,)  Iodine  turns  them  at  once  blue.  The 
nfasion  also  gives  a  blue  with  iodme. 

3.  Potato  starch  is  also  at  once  detected ;  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  coffee. 
See  figure,  p.  232.)  Si^o  starch,  which  is  sometimes  used,  is  easily 
Letected. 

4.  Sugar  is  detected  by  solution,  and  by  the  copper  solution  which  it 
educes,  as  the  kind  of  sugar  is  almost  always  glucose.  If  caramel  or  burnt 
lugar  be  present,  make  an  infusion,  evaporate,  d^,  and  taste;  if  the  extract  be 
nittle,  dark  coloured,  and  bitter  to  the  taste,  caramel  has  been  added  (Hassall). 

5.  Pereira^  has  given  a  long  list  of  adulterations  of  chicory,  and  Hassall 
las  also  detected  mixture  with  mangold-wurzel,  parsnip,  carrot,  acorn,  and 
law-dust  The  cells  of  mangold-wurzel  are  like  chicory,  but  jnuch  larger ; 
Jiose  of  carrot  and  parsnip  are  something  like  chicory,  but  contain  starch  cells ; 
ihe  starch-grains  of  the  acorn  are  round  or  oval,  with  a  deep  culvert  depres- 
lion,  or  hilum.  The  infusion  of  chicory  is  not  turned  blue  by  iodine ;  when 
incinerated  the  ash  of  chicory  should  not  be  less  than  5  per  cent. 

Sub-Seotion  IL — ^Tka. 

The  chief  kinds  of  black  tea  are  Souchong,  Congou,  Oolong,  and  Pekoe. 
Bohea  is  not  now  found  in  the  market  The  chief  green  teas  are  Hyson, 
Hyson-stem,  Twankay,  Gaper,  and  Gunpowder. 

Dry  tea  contains  about  1*8  per  cent,  of  thein;  2 '6  of  albumen;  9*7  of 
dextrin ;  22  of  cellulose  ;;j  15  of  tannin ;  20  of  extractives ;  5*4  of  ash,  as  well 
M  other  matters,  such  as  oil,  wax,  and  resin. 

In  some  good  teas  the  amount  of  thein  is  much  greater.  P^Hgot  found  as 
QHTich  as  6 '21  per  cent,  in  dry  tea.    The  thein  is  combined  with  tannic  add. 

Black  tea  contains  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  of  water — ^more  often  the  latter 
quantity ;  green  tea  about  8  per  cent 

The  ash  consists  principally  of  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  phosphoric  acid, 
hlorine,  carbonic  acid,  iron,  and  silica.!  There  is  rather  more  tannic  acid. 
Old  more  thein  and  »therial  oil,  in  green  than  black  tea,  and  less  cellulose : 
itherwise  the  composition  is  much  the  same  (Mulder). 

Black  tea  yields  to  boiling  water,  .  29-45  per  cent 

As  a  mean«     .       38  „ 

Gieen,J   40-48  „ 

As  a  mean,     .       43  „ 

About  f ths  of  the  soluble  matters  are  taken  up  by  the  first  infusion  with 
lot  water.§ 

If  water  contain  much  lime  or  iron,  it  will  not  make  good  tea ;  in  each  case 
he  water  should  be  well  boiled  with  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  for  15  or  20 
ainutes,  and  then  poured  on  the  leaves. 

In  the  infusion  are  found  dextrin,  glucose,  tannin,  and  thein.  About  47  per 
isiit  of  the  nitrogenous  substances  pass  into  the  infusion,  and  53  per  cent 
tnudn  undissolved.    If  soda  is  added,  a  still  greater  amount  is  given  to  water. 

The  green  tea  (now  little  sold)  is  either  natural  or  coloured  (faced)  with 


*  Msteria  H«dica.  YoL  iL  p.  1578  a863). 

f  Tbi  Society  of  PabUo  Analysts  have  adopted  8  per  cent  of  ash  as  the  maximnm  of  perfectly 
liTtM.  The  amount  in  ordinary  tea  is  about  5  to  6  percent.,  of  which  about  8  per  cent,  is 
unUe.   The  ash  of  jqmU  tea  ia  only  about  3  per  cent.,  of  which  0*5  is  soluble, 
t  Hmto  appears  now  to  be  very  little  green  tea  in  the  market,  since  it  has  been  decided  that 
miaag  "  ia  an  adulteration. 

I  The  Sodfli^  of  Fnb^  Analysts  have  adopted  80  ])er  cent  as  the  minimum  extract  in 
Maine  tea ;  Wanklyn  takes  82^  and  certainly  good  genuine  tea  genetiliy  ^i^da 
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indigo,  Prussian  blue,  clay,  carbonate  and  acetate  of  copper,  curcuma,  gypsum, 
and  chalk. 

Scraping  the  tea-leaves  and  microscopic  examination  at  once  detect  the  shii^^ 
ing  blue  particles  of  indigo  and  Prussian  blue  ;  and  the  addition  of  an  aci^ 
indicates  which  is  indigo.*    Ciopper  is  at  once  detected  by  solution  in  ai^ 
acid  and  addition  of  ammonia.    Letheby  mentions  that  black  lead  is  used  to 
give  a  bloom  to  black  teas. 

An  an  Article  of  Di4it, — Tea  seems  to  have  a  decidedly  stimulative  and 
restorative  action  on  the  nervous  system,  which  is  perhaps  aided  by  the 
warmth  of  the  infusion.  No  depression  follows  this*  The  pulse  is  a  littJe 
quickened.  The  amount  of  pulmonary  carbonic  acid  is,  according  to  E. 
Smith,  increased,  t  The  action  of  the  skin  is  increased  ;  that  of  the  bowels 
lessened.  The  kidney  excretion  is  little  affected  ;  perhaps  the  urea  is  a  little 
lessened,  but  this  is  uncertain.  % 

As  an  article  of  diet  for  soldiers,  tea  is  most  useful  The  hot  infusion,  like 
that  of  coffee,  is  potent  both  against  heat  and  cold  ;  is  most  useful  in  great 
fatigue,  especially  in  hot  climates  (Ranald  Martin)  ;  and  also  has  a  great 
purifying  effect  on  water.  Tea  is  so  light,  is  so  easily  carried,  and  the  infusion 
is  so  readily  made,  that  it  should  form  the  drink  par  excelleii^u}  of  the  soldier 
on  service.  There  is  also  a  belief  that  it  lessens  the  suceptibility  to  malaria, 
but  the  evidence  on  this  point  is  imperfect. 

Choice  of  Text, — The  tea  sliould  not  bo  too  much  broken  up,  or  mixed  up 
with  dirt.  Spread  out,  the  leaves  should  not  be  all  large,  thick,  dark,  and 
old,  but  some  should  be  small  and  yoimg.  There  will  always  l>e  in  the  best 
tea  a  good  deal  of  stalk  and  some  remains  of  the  flower.  In  old  tea  much  of 
the  cetherial  oil  evaporates,  and  the  aroma  is  less  marked. 

The  infusion  should  be  fragrant  to  smell,  not  harsh  and  bitter  to  taste,  and 
not  too  dark.  The  buyers  of  tea  seem  especially  to  depend  on  the  smell  and 
taste  of  the  infusion. 

Structure  of  the  Tea  Leaf, — The  border  is  serrated  nearly,  but  not  quit«  to 
the  stalk  ;  the  primary  veins  run  out  from  tlie  midrib  nearly  to  the  border, 
and  then  turn  in,  so  that  a  distinct  space  is  left  between  them  and  the  bonier. 
The  leaf  may  vary  in  point  of  size  and  shape,  being  sometimes  broader,  and 
sometimes  long  and  narrow.  The  appearance  under  the  microscope  of  the 
upper  and  under  surfaces  is  seen  in  the  drawing.  The  border  and  the  primary 
venation  distinguish  it  from  all  leave«.§  The  leaves  which  it  is  said  have  beea 
mixed  with  or  substituted  for  tea  in  this  country  are  the  willow,  sloe,  oak, 
Valonia  oak,  plane,  beech,  elm,  poplar,  hawthorn,  and  chestnut ;  and  in 
China,  Chloranthus  inconspicuus  and  Camellia  Sasanqua  are  said  to  be  used. 


*  The  brick  tea  of  the  Tartars  consists  of  old  tea  leaves,  mixed  with  the  leaver  and  stems 
of  Rhnmnus  theizans^  Rhododendrorif  Chrysanthemum,  Rosa  eanina,  and  other  plants,  mixed 
with  ox's  or  sheep's  blood.    It  is  much  used  to  purify  water. 

t  Phil.  Transactions,  1859. 

X  The  evidence  with  respect  to  the  urine  is  very  contradictory  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  action 
seems  to  be  inconsiderable.  Dr  Edward  Smith  considers  that,  "  tea  promotes  aU  vital  actions, 
and  increases  the  action  of  the  skin.**  It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  at  present  to  express  its  action 
in  so  succinct  a  fonn. 

§  The  structure  of  the  serrature  is  rather  peculiar,  showing  an  apparently  abortive  leaf- 
bud  just  within  the  point.  This  oi^n  can  be  seen  distinctly  with  an  onlinary  pocket  lena, 
and  consists  of  a  cyfrndrical  basal  portion  and  a  more  or  less  cone-shaped  apical  part.  From 
the  reticulated  body  of  the  venation,  a  distinct  little  funiculus  may  be  traced  into  each  of  tbe 
minute  bud-like  bodies  which  are  situated  just  within  the  tip  of  the  serrature.  This  latter 
particular  is  of  importance,  for,  as  might  be  expected,  somewhat  similar  appendages  may  be 
found  in  other  serrated  leaves,  but  in  all  cases  hitherto  examined  by  us,  they  occur  ai  instead 
of  viithin  the  point  of  the  serratures.  No  notice  appears  to  have  been  taken  of  this  fact  by 
atructuTol  botanists ;  but  Dr  Macdonald,  who  fbst  called  attention  to  it^  refers  the  bodies 
themaelYet  to  the  category  of  marf^^nil  buda.      .  ^ 


Leaves  and  stalks  of  best  Teai  br-:;ix;5-'-- ■^rom  drjina  !  861;  bypriviter^.i 
natural  size  . 

G«rjera,V».y  in.  Comrr.sr 2*ai  Tea  the  leaives  -ire  niach'.dr<;ier  Sc thicker. 4 often 
dire  cut  trai-is'/eriy  iitto  *jwc  zvJt^c^^  r<i.r:6  Soir.e  slacks  &  remains  of 
flrv/er?  are  :  -  and  m  all  Tea  evexi  t;r».e  "best 


Camellia  Sasazurua.  Chloranthus  IncoaispcuiLS . 

LEAVES  USED  IN  THE  ADULTERATION  01  TEA 
c  Sloe.'/Vrllow,  OaJR.,Beccl:v.  Eide?»,ar.c\  Hiw\r.rrn  V.av?.  ocerLnaut-jLr^-Vic*vr\'t'^^ 
sr.lJt?.:>$rta.phed  The J)r6Lyr:rL^s  of  ituc  Cr^j  -anV/iS  l"ncnr.3^:-:  jiAi&  -ii^.Ti 'jt ^.  =a!>j;L^. 

Mhjchdre  as^dh  bc  used  by  Ihe  Cm-f  s*:  art  ^ct:;;^^ iro'^^'ftsJE.Sik^.^wf. 't- 
is I^y'i^ilar  PlAne  are  sa:ct  tc  be  scfmetmes  usta  tr-EnoUr^  ^^.vrACt.^ 


I 
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B  the  willow  and  the  sloe  are  the  only  leaves  which  at  all  resemble  tea 
The  willow  is  more  irregularly,  and  the  sloe  is  much  less  perfectly 
iormly  serrated. 

(amine  the  leaves,  make  an  infusion,  and  then  spread  out  a  number  of 
if  a  leaf  be  placed  on  a  glass  slide,  and  covered  with  a  thin  glass,  and 
Id  up  to  the  light,  the  border  and  venation  can  usually  be  well  seen, 
leaves  of  the  Valonia,  if  used,  are  at  once  detected  by  acicular  crystals 
)und  under  the  microscope. 

itimes  exhausted  tea  leaves  are  mixed  with  catechu  or  with  a  coarse 
of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  consisting  chiefly  of  powdered  catechu,  and 


Upper  Surface.  Under  Surface. 

X  282.  +  285. 


Fig.  68.— Dried  Black  Tea  Leaf. 


'  La  Veno  Beno."  Gum  and  starch  are  added,  the  leaves  being 
in  a  strong  solution  of  gum,  which,  in  drying,  contracts  them.  The 
aroma,  and  the  collection  at  the  bottom  of  the  infusion  of  powdered 
or  the  detection  of  particles  of  catechu,  will  at  once  indicate  this 
ion,  which  is,  however,  very  uncommon.  Sand  and  magnetic  oxide 
are  added  by  the  Chinese.  At  first  the  latter  was  mistaken  for  iron 
ind  when  it  was  proved  to  be  really  magnetic  oxide  it  was  suggested 
ame  accidentally  from  the  soil  where  the  tea  was  cultivated.  Hassall, 
',  gives  good  reasons  for  its  being  a  wilful  addition.* 


6  found  minute  quantities  in  two  instances  in  tea  supplied  to  Netley  Hospital ;  in 
ih  was  6054  per  cent.;  in  the  other,  6*220.  Hassall  states  that  he  has  never  found 
in  tea  thst  nas  becoi  undoubtedly  adulterated  and  yielded  a  very  much  greater 
aah.  (r.deC.) 
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KOir-ALGOHOLIC  BEVERAGES. 


Extnidim  of  Thein. 

Occasionally  it  may  be  desired  to  determine  the  quantity  of  thein.  Take 
10  grammes  of  tea,  exhaust  with  boiling  water,  and  add  solution  of  subacetate 
of  lead  ;  filter  ;  pass  hydrosulphuric  acid,  to  get  rid  of  excess  of  lead  ;  filter ; 
evaporate  to  small  bulk,  and  add  a  little  ammonia ;  add  more  water,  decoloriise 
with  animal  charcoal,  and  evaporate  slowly  to  small  bulk.  White  feathery 
crystals  of  thein  form,  which  should  be  collected  on  filtering  paper,  dried  at  a 
very  low  heat,  and  weighed. 

Determination  of  Tannin, 

Make  an  infusion,  and  add  solution  of  gelatine ;  collect  precipitate,  dry  and 
weigh — 100  parts  =;»  40  of  tannin  (Marcet). 

Examination  of  Tea, 

Judge  of  the  aroma  of  the  dry  tea  and  infusion ;  taste  infusion ;  spread  out 
leaves  and  see  their  characters  ;  collect  anything  like  minei^al  powder,  and 
examine  under  microscope.  The  microscope  will  also  show  if  the  tea  haa|ie- 
teriorated  by  keeping  ;  sometimes  acari,  fungi,  and  bacteria  may  be  found. 

To  make  the  infusion,  take  10  grammes  of  tea  and  infuse  in  500  C.C.  of 
boiling  distilled  or  rain  water.*  Let  it  stand  five  or  six  minutes  before  smell- 
ing and  tasting  it  Exhaust  the  leaves  by  boiling  with  successive  portions  of 
water,  until  no  colour  is  given  up  to  the  water.  Measure  the  total  amount  of 
the  infusion ;  take  100  C.C.  and  dry  it  in  a  water-bathf  and  weigh.  Calculate 
out  the  percentge. 

Example, — "flie  total  quaniity  of  the  infusion  from  10  grammes  of  tea  was 
1890  CCj  100  C.C.  taken  and  dried  yielded  0*21  of  extract;  then 
1890 

—^x  0-21  =  3*969   of  extract   in   10  grammes;   this   multiplied  by 

10  =  39-69  per  cent 

The  exhausted  leaves  may  also  be  dried  and  weighed,  the  loss  representing 
the  amount  of  extract,  which  ought  to  correspond  with  the  amount  obtained 
directly. 

The  ash  should  also  be  determined ;  5  or  10  grammes  are  to  be  incinerated ; 
the  ash  is  generally  grey,  sometimes  slightly  greenish.  Any  excess  above  6 
per  cent  is  suspicious ;  if  above  8  per  cent  on  the  perfectly  dry  tea^  adultera- 
tion is  certain.  About  one-half  of  the  ash  is  soluble  in  water ;  the  solution  \b 
often  (but  not  always)  pink,  from  the  presence  of  manganese.  The  amomt 
and  character  of  the  ash  form  good  means  of  detecting  the  use  of  exhausted 
leaves. 

The  acidity  of  the  infusion,  and  the  amount  of  tannin  and  thein  may  also 
be  determined ;  as  also  the  chlorine,  alkalinity,  and  iron  of  the  asL  The 
best  tests  of  the  quality  of  the  tea  are  the  aroma  and  the  physical  chaiactexs. 

Sub-Skotion  III. — Cocoa. 

Compointion, — Although  the  theobromin  of  cocoa  is  now  known  to  be 
identical  with  thein  and  caffein,  the  composition  of  cocoa  removes  it  widely 
from  tea  and  coffee.    The  quantity  of  fat  is  large ;  it  varies  even  in  the  same 


*  The  dealers  nsually  take  as  much  tea  as  is  equal  in  weight  to  a  new  sixpence  for  the  infti* 
sion.  This  is  equal  to  about  8  grammes :  it  is  dissolved  in  a  cupful  of  water,  about  5  ooiiow 
or  140  C.C. 

t  Mr  Wanklyn  suggests  a  simple  form  of  water-bath  ;  an  ordinarr  tin  oU-can  about  three- 
parts  full  of  water ;  this  is  boUed  over  a  lamp,  and  the  dish  with  mftision  to  be  dried  hdd 
over  the  narrow  mouth  in  the  ring  o{  &i«VsTt  «UadL  Tha  drying  is  soon  completad  in  ths 
steam. 


COCOA  A&  AN  ABTIGLE  OF  DIET. 
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ort  of  cocoa,  but  is  usually  from  45  to  49  per  cent. ;  *  the  theobromin  is  1  *2 

0  1*5  per  cent ;  the  protein  substances  13  to  18  per  cent    The  ash  contains 

1  kige  quantity  of  phosphate  of  potash. 

As  an  Article  of  Diet. — The  large  quantity  of  fat  and  albuminoid  substance 
Dakes  it  a  very  nourishing  article  of  diet ;  and  it  is  therefore  useful  in  weak 
itatos  of  the  system,  and  for  healthy  men  under  circumstances  of  great 
ixartion.  It  has  been  even  compared  to  milk.  In  South  America  cocoa  and 
naize  cakes  are  used  by  travellers ;  and  the  large  amount  of  agreeable  nourish- 
nent  in  smaU  bulk  enables  several  days'  supplies  to  be  easily  carried 
Humboldt). 

By  roasting,  the  starch  is  changed  into  dextrin ;  the  amount  of  margaric 
;cid  increases,  and  an  empyreumatic  aromatic  substance  is  formed. 
The  changes  depend  on  the  amount  of  roasting ;  the  lighter-coloured  nuts 


Fig.  09.-<;ocoa,  Outer  Coat  x  190. 


ntain  more  unchanged  fat,  and  less  aroma ;  the  strongly  roasted  and  dark 
Goas  have  more  aroma  and  bitterness. 

Choice  and  Adulterations, — ^In  commerce,  cereal  grains,  starches,  arrowroot, 
go,  or  potato  starch  and  sugar,  are  very  commonly  mixed  with  cocoa ;  and 
me  of  the  so-called  homoeopathic  cocoas  are  rightly  named,  for  the  amount 
cocoa  is  very  smalL  Brick-dust  and  peroxide  of  iron  are  sometimes  used 
fonnandy).!  The  structure  of  the  cocoa  is  very  marked. 
The  starch-grains  of  cocoa  are  small,  and  embedded  usually  in  the  cells. 


^  Th»  Society  of  Public  Analysts  have  adopted  20  per  cent  of  Cocoa  batter  as  the  minimum 
mlHible. 

f  TIiill  examined  54  samples ;  8  were  genuine,  43  contained  sugar,  and  46  starch  :  S9  out 
tunplM  oontained  earthy  colouring  matter,  as  reddle,  Venetian  red,  and  umber  (On 
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The  presence  of  starch-grains  of  cereals,  arrowroot,  sago,  or  other  kinds  of 
starch,  is  at  once  detected  by  the  microscope  (see  figures  atde  of  these 


Fig.  70.— Cocoa,  Under  Parts,  Middle  Coat  x  190. 


starches).  Sugar  can  be  detected  by  the  taste,  and  by  solution.  Mineral 
substances  are  best  detected  by  incineration,  digesting  in  an  acid,  and  testing 
for  iron,  lead,  &c. 

SECTION  III 

CONDIMENTS. 

Sub-Section  I. — Vinegar. 

As  an  Article  of  DkL — Eobert  Jackson  was  of  opinion  that  the  use  of 
vinegar  was  too  restricted  in  the  army.  This  opinion  he  appears  to  have 
formed  from  considering  the  great  use  of  vinegar  made  by  the  Eomans. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  source  of  the  opinion,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its 
correctness.  Acetic  acid  plays  tliat  double  part  in  the  body  which  seems  so 
iiuportant,  of  first  an  acid  of  a  neutral  salt,  and  then,  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid,  as  the  acid  of  an  alkaline  salt.  But  this  valuable  dietetic  quality  is 
partly  counter-balanced  in  EngUsh  vinep^ar  by  the  unfortunate  eircumstuioe 
that  sulphuric  acid  (yoTnith  part  in  weight)  is  allowed  to  be  added  to  vinegar, 
and  thus  a  strong  acid  is  taken  into  the  body,  which  is  not  only  not  useful  in 
nutrition,  but  which  is  hurtful,  from  the  tendency  to  form  insoluble  salts  of 
lime.    As  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  is  not  necessary,*  and,  indeed,  is  not 


*  The  absence  of  Anguilbda  Acfii  has  been  by  some  attributed  to  the  use  of  stdphnrie 
ac/d.  See  Micrographic  Dictionary,  article  AnquUhUa.  In  a  sample  I  examined,  which 
swarmed  with  aDguillulse,  there  was  only  a        ol  euX^Waa  «>)iiv^       ^  Q.S 
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>nnitted  on  the  Continent,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  legislature  will  soon  alter 
system  which  has  the  effect  only  of  injuring  an  important  article  of  diet, 
he  amount  of  vinegar  which  may  be  used  may  be  from  one  to  several  ouncea 
n  marches,  the  Eomans  mixed  it  with  water  as  a  beverage. 
Examination  of  Vinegar, — Several  kinds  of  vinegar  are  in  the  market, 
Qown  by  the  Nos.  16,  18,  20,  22,  24.  Nos.  22  and  24  are  the  best,  and 
ffltain  about  5  per  cent  of  pure  acetic  acid.  The  weakest  kinds  contain  less 
lan  3  per  cent  The  Society  of  Public  Analysts  have  adopted  3  per  cent  as 
le  minimum  admissible. 

Quality, — 1.  Take  specific  gravity ;  of  the  best,  =  1022 ;  of  the  worsts  = 
)15.    If  below  this,  water  has  been  added. 

2.  Determine  acidity  of  10  C.C.  with  the  alkaline  solution  (see  Beer).  It 
generally  best  to  dilute  the  vinegar  ten  times  with  distilled  water,  and  to 

ke  10  C.C.  of  the  diluted  vinegar.    Multiply  the  C.C.  of  alkaline  solution 

)ed  by  0*6,  the  result  is  acetic  acid  per  cent. 

Example. — 10  C.C.  of  diluted  vinegar  took  8  C.C.  of  alkaline  solution  :  8 
6  =  4*8  per  cent  of  acetic  acid. 

The  acidity  of  English  vinegar  is  chiefly  caused  by  acetic  and  sulphuric 
ids,  but  it  is  usually  calculated  at  once  as  glacial  acetic  acid.  If  it  falls 
•low  3  per  cent,*  water  has  probably  been  added,  (The  lowest  noted  by 
assail  in  33  samples  was  2*29.) 

If  the  specific  gravity  be  low,  and  the  acidity  high,  excess  of  sulphuric  acid 
ay  have  been  added. 

If  the  alkaline  solution  cannot  be  prepared,  the  acidity  must  be  determined 
ith  dried  or  crystallised  sodium  carbonate.  Weigh  10  grammes  of  dried 
dium  carbonate,  and  add  portions  carefully  to  a  weighed  quantity  of  vinegar 

0  grammes),  till  it  is  neutralised ;  then  weigh  the  remaining  sodium  carbo- 
ite,  and  calculate  according  to  the  atomic  weights  (53  :  60  =  a;  x),  or  multiply 
fi  quantity  used  by  1  -132  ;  the  result  is  the  amount  of  glacial  acetic  acid  in 
.6  quantity  of  vinegar  experimented  upon. 

In  adding  sodium  carbonate  to  wine  vinegar,  the  colour  becomes  dark  and 
kj.  Ammonia  also  gives  a  purplish  precipitate  in  wine,  but  not  in  malt 
negar. 

3.  If  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  be  suspected,  it  must  be  determined  by 
lyta;  this  requires  care,  as  sulphates  may  be  introduced  in  the  water, 
fdrochloric  acid  and  barium  chloride  are  added ;  the  sulphate  of  barium 
Uected,  dried,  weighed,  and  multiplied  by  '34305. 

Adtdtemtions, — ^Water  ;  sulphuric  acid  in  excess  (see  ante);i  hydrochloric 
id  (uncommon)  ;  or  conmion  salt  (deteksted  by  nitrate  of  silver  and  dilute 
tne  acid)  ;  pyroligneous  acid  (distil  and  re-distil  the  distillate,  the  residue 
D  have  the  smell  of  pyroligneous  acid) ;  lead ;  copper  from  vessels  (evaporate 
diynesa,  incinerate,  dissolve  in  weak  nitric  acid,  divide  into  two  parts,  pass 
If  through  one,  and  test  for  copper  in  the  other  by  ammonia,  or  by  a  piece 
iion  wire) ;  corrosive  sublimate  (pass  SHg  through,  collect  precipitate)  ; 
Micam,  pellitory,  or  other  pungent  substances  (evaporate  nearly  to  dryness, 

1  dissolve  in  boiling  alcohol,  evaporate  to  syrup,  taste  ;  burnt  sugar  gives  a 
ter  taste  and  a  dark  colour  to  the  syrup). 

The  presence  of  copper  in  the  vinegar  used  for  pickles  may  be  easily 
acted  by  simply  inserting  the  bright  blade  of  a  steel  knife. 


Hanall,  Mya  8 '5  per  cent. 

The  pnsence  of  sulphuric  add  may  be  detected  qualitatively,  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  the 

fir  to  a  piece  of  cane  sugar,  and  evaporating  on  the  water-bath.  The  solution  oecomes 
in  pioportioii  to  the  mineral  acid  present.  (Hassall). 
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SuB-SeOHON  II. — ^MUSTABD. 

Good  miistard  is  known  by  the  sharp  acrid  smell  and  taste.  It  i< 
adulterated  with  turmeric  (detected  by  microscope  and  liquor  potassse),  wha 
or  barley  starch  (detected  by  microscope  and  iodine),  and  linseed  (detecte 


Pig  71.— White  Muatord  Seed.— Cuticle  consisting  of  a  perforated  cellular  epiderm  and 
mucuage  cells,  some  by  expansion  escaping  through  the  cuticular  openings  after  being  pUoed 
in  water. 


Fig.  72.— White  Mustard  Seed.- 1.  Outer  coat,  cuticle  mucilage  cells ;  2.  Fibrous  rstinlar 
.  .Small  angular  cells  ;  4.  Large  cells  and  very  delicate  membrane ;  6.  Interior  of  titd  with  i 
few  jninute  oil  globolea. 
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iorotcope).  Many  samples  of  mustard  are  still  mixed  with  turmeric  and 
L  ol  some  kind,  but  this  has  very  much  lessened  since  the  passing  of  the 
deration  Act  Clay  and  plaster  of  Paris  are  sometimes  added,  and  cayenne 
led  to  bring  up  the  sharpness,  if  much  flour  is  used. 


Fig.  78.— White  Mustard  Seed, —Central  part,  x  205. 

le  microscopic  characters  of  mustard  are  well  marked.    The  outer  coat  of 
rhite  mustard  consists  of  a  stratum  of  he3cagonal  cells,  perforated  in  the 
and  other  cells  which  occupy  the  centre  portion  of  the  hexagonal  cells, 


Fig.  7i.— Section  of  Black  Pepper  Berry  (cental  portion). 


acape  through  the  opening  when  swollen  from  imbibition  of  water ;  these 
lie  believed  to  contain  the  mucilage  which  is  obtained  when  mustard  id 
1  in  water.   There  are  two  internal  coats  made  up  of  small aii^^T 
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the  structure  of  the  seed  consists  of  numerous  cells  containing  oil,  bat  no 
starch.  The  black  mustard  has  the  same  characters,  without  the  inf  undibuii- 
form  cells. 

Sub-Sbction  m. — Pepper. 

Pepper  is  adulterated  with  linseed,  mustard  husks,  wheat  and  pea-flour, 
rape  cake,  and  ground  rice.  The  microscope  at  once  detects  these  adultera- 
tions. 

The  microscopic  characters  of  pepper  are  rather  complicated ;  there  is  a 
husk  composed  of  four  or  five  layers  of  cells  and  a  central  part.  The  cortex 
has  externally  elongated  cells,  placed  vertically,  and  provided  with  a  central 


Fig.  75. — Transverse  Section  of  Black  Pepper  Berry. 


cavity,  from  which  lines  radiate  towards  the  circumference  ;  then  come  some 
strata  of  angular  cells,  which,  towards  the  interior,  are  larger,  and  filled  with 
oiL  The  third  layer  is  composed  of  woody  fibre  and  spiral  cells.  The  fourth 
layer  is  made  up  of  large  cells,  which  towards  the  interior  become  smaller 
and  of  a  deep  red  colour ;  they  contain  most  of  the  essential  oil  of  the  pepper. 
The  central  part  of  the  berry  is  composed  of  large  angular  cells,  about  twice 
as  long  as  broad.  Steeped  in  water,  some  of  these  cells  become  yellow, 
others  remain  colourless.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  yellow  cells  contain 
piperine  as  they  give  the  same  reactions  as  pipenne  does ;  the  tint,  namaly,  is 
deepened  by  alcohol  and  nitric  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid  applied  to  a  dry  sedaon 
causes  a  reddish  hue  (Hasfiall). 
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White  pepper  is  the  central  part  of  the  seed,  but  some  small  particles  of 
rtex  are  usually  mixed  with  it.  It  is  composed  of  cells  containing  very 
tall  starch-grains.  Hassall  says  that  the  central  white  cells  are  so  hard  they 
ly  be  mistaken  for  particles  of  sand.  A  little  care  would  avoid  this.  The 
irch-graiits  are  easily  detected,  however  small,  by  iodine. 
Pepper  dust  is  merely  the  sweepings  of  the  warehouses.  Bape  or  linseed 
ley  cayenne  and  mustard  husks,  are  mixed  with  pepper  dust,  and  it  is  then 
id  as  pepper. 

Sub-Section  IV. — Salt. 

The  goodness  of  salt  is  known  by  its  whiteness,  fine  crystaUine  character, 
yness,  complete  and  clear  solution  in  water.  The  coarser  kinds,  containing 
ten  chloride  of  magnesium,  and  perhaps  lime  salts,  are  darker  coloured,  more 
less  deliquescent,  and  either  not  thoroughly  crystallised  or  in  too  large 
ystak 

SECTION  IV. 
LEMON  AND  LIME  JUICE. 

These  juices  contain  free  acids  in  large  quantities,  chiefly  citric,  and  a  little 
alic  acid,  sugar,  vegetable  albumen,  and  mucus. 

The  expressed  juice  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  Citrus  Limonum,  as  ordered  by 
6  British  Pharmacopoeia,  is  said  to  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1  '039,  and  to 
ntain  on  an  average  32*5  grains  of  citric  acid  in  one  fluid  ounce.*  The 
fsh  juice  of  the  lime  (Citrus  Limetta,  or  Citrus  addu)  has  a  rather  less 
ecific  gravity  (1-037),  and  contains  less  acid  (32*22  grains  per  ounce),  t 
The  late  very  important  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  J  which  regulates  the  issue 
lemon  juice  on  board  merchant  vessels,  does  not  define  the  strength ;  but  it 
3  been  stated  by  Mr  Stoddart§  that  the  Board  of  Trade  standard  is  a  specific 
ivity  of  1030  without  spirit,  and  30  grains  of  citric  acid  per  ounce.  It 
asionally  is  as  high  as  1050. 

As  found  in  commerce,  for  merchant  shipping,  or  used  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
I  lime  or  lemon  juice  is  chiefly  prepared  in  Sicily  or  the  West  Indies  ;  it  is 
ced  with  spirit  (usually  brandy  or  whisky,  which  gives  it  a  slightly 
enish-yellow  hue),  and  olive  oil  is  poured  on  the  top. 
Sugar  is  added  to  it  when  issued,  to  make  it  more  agreeable  to  taste,  in  the 
(portion  of  half  its  weight  Lemon  juice  is  usually  issued  in  bottles  con- 
ning three  to  four  pints,  not  quite  filled,  and  is  covered  with  a  layer  of 
re  oiL  About  1  ounce  of  brandy  is  added  to  each  10  ounces  of  juice, 
metimes  the  juice  is  boiled,  and  no  brandy  is  added ;  the  former  kind  keeps 
it  (Armstrong).  Both  are  equal  in  anti-scorbutic  power  (Armstrong).  Good 
um  juice  will  keep  for  some  years,  at  least  three  years  (Armstrong)  ;  bad 
De  soon  becomes  turbid,  and  then  stringy  and  mucilaginous,  and  the  citric 
I  malic  acids  decompose,  glucose  and  carbonic  acid  being  formed.  Some 
Udity  and  precipitate  do  not,  however,  destroy  its  powers. 
If  found  in  the  market,  it  is  frequently  mixed  with  water,  and  sometimes 


XrSfeoddait  (PhariD.  Jour.  Oct.  1868)  points  out  that  the  specific  gravity  is  too  high  for 

ffvAS^^J  of  add  stated ;  there  may,  however,  be  other  ingredients.    He  gives  himself  the 
gmvily  as  1-040  to  1 045,  and  the  citric  acid  as  39  to  46  grains  per  onnoe  (citric  acid 
\fif^    Ifr  Stoddart  mentioned  that  when  lemons  are  kept  the  citric  acid  decomposes,  and 
Mi  and  carbonic  add  arises.   Bat  yet  citric  add  is  made  from  damaged  fruit, 
ttoddnt,  op,  cU,  p.  205. 

The  Mensfant  Shipping  Act,  1807.   Mr  Harry  Leach,  who  superintends  thepart  of  the  Act 
liMto  lemon  Jaioe,  ims  arranged  a  very  good  scheme  of  examinatibn,  which  is  bdng  carried 
^mmadf  aiid  I7  intpecton  at  the  various  ports. 
Ainii.  Join.  Get  1868,  p.  204. 
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with  other  acids.  In  20  samples  examined  in  1868  hy  Mr  Stoddart  7  were 
genuine,  5  were  watered,  and  8  were  artificial;  tartaric  add  being  present  in 
one,  and  sulphuric  acid  in  another  sample. 

I  have  examined  two  good  specimens  of  the  Eoyal  'N&vj  lemon  juice  from 
Sicily,  with  the  following  results  : — When  evaporated  carefully  down,  after 
separation  of  the  oil,  it  formed  a  brownish  fragrant  mass,  which  was  dried 
wjMi  some  difiiculty,  but  was  afterwards  completely  soluble  in  water.  (If  the 
operation  is  carried  too  far  the  extract  decomposes,  and  then  forms,  according 
to  Mr  Stoddart,  acetone,  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonic  oxide  and  pyrocitric  acid) 
The  look  and  smell  of  this  extract  were  very  characteristic  of  true  lemon  juice. 
The  amount  in  my  two  samples  was  7-186  and  7*1828  per  cent  (Mr 
Stoddart's  experiments  give  a  rather  less  amount,  viz.,  6*17).  When  indner- 
ated  an  alkaline  whitish-grey  ash  was  left ;  and  if  the  alkalinity  waa 
neutralised  by  a  standard  acid,  it  corresponded  to  *15  grains  of  citric  acid  per 
cent.  The  ash  was  '52  and  '53  per  cent  respectively,  and  of  this  '38  were 
soluble  salts ;  the  potash  was  -12  per  cent,  or  just  J  grain  per  ounce,  and  the 
phosphoric  acid  was  '008  per  cent,  or  '035  grains  per  ounce.*  The  total 
acidity  (  =  citric  acid  CgHgO^)  was  4*61  and  5*36  per  cent,  or  on  an  average 
nearly  22  grains  of  citric  acid  (C^HgO^)  per  ounce.! 

This  was  below  the  Board  of  Trade's  standard.  The  alcohol  was  5  pa 
cent,  corresponding  to  10  per  cent  of  brandy  added. 

In  the  examination  the  points  which  seem  to  me  of  consequence,  in  addition 
to  the  determination  of  the  free  acidity,  are  the  fragrancy  of  the  extract  and 
the  alkalinity  of  the  ash,  proving  the  existence  of  some  alkaline  citrate.  The 
latter  could,  however,  be  imitated,  but  the  fragrancy  cannot  be  so. 

Examination  of  Lemon  Juice. 

1.  Pour  into  a  glass,  and  mark  physical  characters ;  turbidity,  precipitate, 
stringiness,  &c.  The  taste  should  be  pleasant,  acid,  but  not  bitter.  Add  lime 
water,  and  boil ;  if  free  citric  acid  is  present,  a  large  precipitate  of  calcium 
citrate  is  formed,  which  redissolves  as  the  solution  cools.  Evaporate  v«y 
carefully  to  extract,  to  test  the  fragrancy,  &c 

2.  Take  the  specific  gravity,  remembering  that  spirit  is  present ;  then,  if 
necessary,  evaporate  to  one-half  to  drive  off  alcohol,  dilute  to  former  amount, 
and  take  specific  gravity  at  60°  Fahr. 

3.  Determine  acidity  by  alkaline  solution  as  given  at  page  279.  Ezpreaa 
the  acidity  as  citric  acid  (CgHgOy) ;  1  C.C.  of  the  alkaline  solution  =  -0064  of 
citric  acid.  As  the  acidity  is  considerable,  the  best  way  is  to  take  10  C.C.  of 
the  juice,  add  90  C.C.  of  water,  and  take  10  C.C.  of  the  dilute  fluid,  which 

*  The  quantity  of  potash  agrees  closely  with  Mr  Stoddart's  statement,  who  found  -8  gnint 
per  ounce.  Witt's  analyses  give  from  -2  to  -5  per  cent,  of  ash,  of  which  44*8  per  CMit.  wai 
potash,  so  that  if  the  ash  was  '5,  the  i>otash  would  be  '21  per  cent,  or  '9  grains  in  1  onnce.  It 
is,  therefore,  certain  that  the  utility  of  lemon  juice  is  not  connected  with  the  potash.  So  ibo^ 
if  my  analyses  are  right  for  all  samples,  the  opinion  that  the  phosphoric  acid  is  of  conaeqnm 
must  be  given  up,  as  it  is  in  such  very  smaU  amount  Witt  found  the  phoephoric  anhjdrUi 
rather  more,  via. ,  -015  to  '088  per  cent. 

Mr  M.  F.  Anderson  (of  Coventry)  suggests  that  the  value  of  citric  acid  (or  lime  juice)  is  ai 
a  means  of  rendering  the  phosphates  of  the  food  soluble  and  consequently  assimilable ;  wm 
this  HO,  the  mineral  acids  ougnt  to  be  at  least  partially  antiscorbutic,  of  which  then*  is  u 
evidence.    (F.  de  C.) 

t  The  lime-juice  used  in  the  Arctic  Expedition,  1875-76,  gave  on  analysis  27  grains  of  dtris 
per  ounce  as  issued,  that  is,  after  being  fortified  with  alwut  15  per  cent  of  proof  spirit  Befon 
fortifying  it  contained  32  grains.  (See  analyses  by  Professor  Attfield  and  Mr  Ml,  Report  of 
Committee  on  Scurvy,  Bases  xliii.  and  li.).  Samples  analysed  at  Netley  showed  a  spedficimintT 
of  1028  as  issued,  and  1035*7  after  driving  off  the  alcohol ;  the  extract  was  about  8i  paroent 
The  unfortified  juice  froze  at  25"  F.,  the  fortified  remained  liquid  down  to  15*  P.  lOonnd 
freezmg  at  a  temperature  of  nearly  0°  F.  produced  no  change  in  the  character  or  amount  of  the 
constituents. 
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will  give  the  acidity  of  1  C.C.  of  tlie  undiluted  juice.    If  the  number  of  C.C. 
Qsedfor  the  diluted  jui^  is  multiplied  by  2*8  it  gives  the  acidity  in  grains  per 
ounce.  I 
4.  Test  for  adulteration,  viz. — 

(a)  Tartaric  Acid. — ^Dilute  and  filter,  if  the  lime  juice  be  turbid  ;  add  a 
litUe  solution  of  acetate  of  potash ;  stir  well,  without  touching  the  sides  of  the 
glM8,and  leave  for  twenty-four  hours ;  if  tartaric  acid  be  present  the  bitartrate 
of  potash  will  falL 

(b)  Sulphuric  Acid, — Add  barium  chloride  after  filtration,  if  necessary ;  if 
my  precipitate  falls,  add  a  little  water  and  a  few  drops  of  dilute  hydrochloric 
flcui  to  dissolve  the  barium  citrate,  which  sometimes  causes  a  turbidity. 

(c)  Hydrochloric  Add, — Test  with  silver  nitrate  and  a  few  drops  of  dilute 
nitiic  acid. 

(d)  Nitric  Add. — This  is  an  uncommon  adulteration  ;  the  iron  or  brucine 
M  can  be  used,  as  in  the  case  of  water. 

FactitioiLs  Lemon  Juice. 

It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  well-made  factitious  lemon  juice  ;  about  552 
nains  of  ciystallised  citric  acid  are  dissolved  in  a  wine  pint  of  water,  which  is 
flavoured  with  essence  of  lemon  dissolved  in  spirits.  This  corresponds 
ko  about  19  or  20  grains  of  dry  citric  acid  per  ounce.  The  flavour  is  not,  how- 
Bfw,  like  that  of  &e  real  juice,  and  the  taste  is  sharper.  Evaporation  detects 
the  falsification. 

Use  of  Lemon  Juice. 

In  military  transports,  the  daily  issue  of  one  ounce  of  lemon  juice  per  head 
ii  commenced  when  the  troops  have  been  ten  days  at  sea,  and  by  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  (1867)  the  same  rule  is  ordered,  except  when  the  ship 
k  in  harbour,  and  fresh  vegetables  can  be  procured.    It  is  mixed  with  sugar.* 

If  dried  vegetables  can  be  procured,  hfiJf  the  amount  of  juice  will  perhaps 
da 

In  campaigns,  when  vegetables  are  deficient,  the  same  rules  should  be 
aoforced.  On  many  foreign  stations,  where  dysentery  takes  a  scorbutic  type 
fm  formerly  in  Jamaica,  and  even  of  late  years  in  China),  lemon  juice  should 
ie  r^gnlarly  issued. 

Substitutes  for  Lemon  Juice. 

CStric  acid  is  the  best,  or  citrate  of  potash ;  then  perhaps  vinegar,  though 
flat  is  inferior,  and  lowest  of  all  is  nitrate  of  potash,  f    The  tartrates,  lactates. 


*  Mj  friend,  Mr  Hairy  Leach,  has  kindly  given  me  the  following  memorandnm  on  the  action 
fhe  Merchant  Shipping  Act :— This  Act  (commonly  caUed  the  Dnke  of  Richmond's  Act) 
mIm  ipedal  provisions  for  the  quantity  and  qnalitv  of  lime  juice  and  lemon  juice  supplied  to 
lit  WT^"t»^*  marine,  for  the  use  of  the  crews  of  shins  at  sea.  One  ounce  is  fumisned  each 
h^to  every  member  of  the  crew  after  the  ship  has  been  at  sea  ten  days,  and  directions  are 
jfnm  in  the  anthoriaed  Ship  Captain's  Medical  Quide  that  it  is  to  be  mixed  with  sugar  and 
nte  before  serving  out,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  juice  to  an  ounce  of  sugar  an<l  about 
idf  a  pfait  of  water,  which  mixture  is  to  be  handed  over  to  the  crew  every  day  between  twelve 
Bdone  o'dock,  i.e.,  at  the  ordinary  dinner  hour.  Since  this  Act  came  into  operation,  it  is 
Mvtefaied,  by  the  statistics  of  the  Seamen's  Hospital,  that  scurvy  has  diminished  by  more  than 
H  per  eent.  m  the  merchant  ships  of  this  country,  and  that  hence,  even  in  the  Seamen's 
Ebnital,  eevere  cases  of  this  disease  are  comparatively  rare.  The  juice  is  examined,  in  the 
kii  fiDfltanoe,  at  the  laboratory  of  the  Inland  Revenue  as  to  specific  gravity,  amount  of  citric 
irij^  and  ezteactive  matter,  as  weU  as  absence  of  sulphuric  or  other  cheap  acids.  It  is  then 
■bed  in  bond,  under  the  direction  of  customs'  ofBcers,  with  10  per  cent,  of  rum,  brandy,  gin, 
ihUy,  or  HouandB,  and  kept  in  bond  until  required  for  shipment. 

t  On  this  mrint  tee  BryKm'f  paper  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1850.  I  may  also 
lAr  to  a  xmow  on  ecorvy,  which  I  contributed  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Chiror- 
W  B&vi^w,"  in  OeMmr  2848,  for  evidence  on  the  point 
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and  acetates  of  the  alkalies  may  all  be?  used,  but  I  am  not  afvraie  of  a 
experiments  on  their  relative  anti-scorbutic  powers.  If  milk  is  procu 
may  be  allowed  to  become  acid,  and  the  acid  then  neutralised  with  a 
The  fresh  juices  of  many  plants,  especially  species  of  cacti,  can  be  u 
plant  l)eing  crushed  and  steeped  in  water ;  and  in  case  neither  ye^ 
lemon  juice,  nor  any  of  the  substitutes  can  be  procured,  we  ought  not 
the  trial  of  such  plants  of  this  kind  as  my  be  obtaipable. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


SOILS. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  EEPORTS  AND  CHOICE  OF  SITES. 

The  term  soil  is  used  here  in  a  large  sense,  to  express  all  the  portion  of  the 
crast  of  the  earth  which  by  any  property  or  condition  can  affect  health.  The 
Babdivision  into  surface  soil  and  subsoil  is  often  very  useful ;  and  these  terms 
XMed  no  definition. 

SECTION  L 
CONDITION  OF  SOIL  AFFECTING  HEALTH. 

Soil  consists  of  mineral,  vegetable,  and  often  animal  substances,  in  the 
interstices  of  which  are  also  air  and  often  water. 

In  reviewing  the  conditions  which  affect  health  it  will  be  convenient  to 
commence  with  the  air  and  the  water  in  soils. 

Sub-Sbotion  I. — ^Thb  Air  in  thb  Soil. 

The  hardest  rocks  alone  are  perfectly  free  from  air ;  the  greater  number 
eren  of  dense  rocks,  and  all  the  softer  rocks,  and  the  loose  soils  covering  them, 
contain  air.  The  amount  is  in  loose  sands  often  40  or  50  per  cent ;  in  soft 
Mndstones,  20  to  40  per  cent  The  loose  soil  turned  up  in  agricultural  opera- 
tions  may  contain  as  much  as  2  to  10  times  its  own  volume  of  air. 

The  nature  of  the  air  in  soils  has  not  been  perfectly  determined ;  it  is 
mostly  very  rich  in  carbonic  acid,  is  very  moist,  and  probably  contains 
effluvia  and  organic  substances,  derived  from  the  animal  or  vegetable 
constituents,  but  which  have  not  been  properly  examined.  Occasionally  it 
contains  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  in  moist  soils,  when  the  water  contains 
ndphates,  a  little  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  found.  It  has  been  recently 
examined  by  Nichols*  in  America,  Fodorf  in  BudarPesth,  and  Lewis  and 
Cunningham  t  in  Calcutta.  Nichols  made  his  experiments  in  the  Back-bay 
lands  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  land  made  by  throwing  gravel  upon  sea  mud. 
His  first  series  of  experiments  was  upon  air  drawn  from  depths  of  3f  to  5^ 
feet  There  was  no  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  only  a  little  ammonia ;  the 
00,  was  from  1*49  to  2*26  volumes  per  1000,  and  varied  inversely  as  the 
height  of  the  ground-water,  which  was  very  near  the  surface.  This  relation, 
kweyer,  was  not  constant  at  a  depth  of  6  to  10  feet  Fodor  experimented 
on  air  at  four  stations  from  depths  of  4,  2,  and  1  metre.  At  the  lowest  depth 
the  mean  CO,  was  107*5  per  1000 ;  at  the  depth  of  1  metre  it  was  as  little 
18  3*7  in  one  station.  The  great  amount  of  CO,  points  to  very  intense 
ehfimical  changes  in  the  ground,  especially  in  the  deep  strata,  but  at  the  same 


.  •  m  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health,  Massachiuetts,  1875. 
t  Deutsche  VierteHahnchrift  fUr  Uffentliche  Gesnndheit  bd.  viL  p.  205, 1875. 
XThtBoHinitt  relation  to  Diaeaae,  Calcutta,  1875. 
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time  it  may  be  very  variable  in  different  places.  The  amount  of  oxygen  was 
in  a  measure  inversely  as  the  COj.  At  a  depth  of  4  metres  (13  feet)  the  air 
would  be  irrespirable,  and  would  extinguish  a  lights  as  it  contained  13*85 
per  cent  of  COj  and  only  7*46  of  oxygen.  (How  many  cellars  go  as  deep  as 
13  feet  into  the  ground,  and  this  cellar  air  feeds  the  house  with  air  !)  Fro^ 
the  examination  of  the  organic  matter  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  ii 
not  its  oxidation  on  the  spot  that  produces  the  COj,  and  that  therefoie  the 
latter  cannot  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  impurity,  depending  as  it  does  to  a 
large  extent  upon  the  permeahility  of  the  soiL*  He  found  no  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  but  a  good  deal  of  nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  the  relative  quantities 
depending  upon  free  access  of  air  or  otherwise.  As  regards  moisture,  the 
mean  percentage  of  humidity  was  80*7  at  2  metres  and  93*8  at  4.  Lewis  and 
Cunningham,  in  their  observations  at  Calcutta,  found  results  somewhat  similar 
to  those  of  Fodor,  the  CO^  being  greatest  at  tJie  lower  strata  examined. 

The  amount  of  air  in  aoiU  can  be  roughly  estimated,  in  the  case  of  rather 
loose  rocks,  by  seeing  how  much  water  a  given  bulk  will  absorb,  which  can 
be  done  by  measuring  the  water,  before  and  after  the  weighed  or  measured 
rock  is  inserted  in  it,  or  by  weighing  the  rock  after  immersion.  But  a  more 
exact  plan  is  to  weigh  a  piece  of  the  rock  when  dry ;  to  thoroughly  sstotate 
it  with  water,  and  weigh  again,  so  as  to  obtain  the  weight  of  the  water  it  has 
taken  up.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  rock  having  been  previously  determined 
in  the  ordinary  way,  the  calculation  is — 

Weight  of  water  taken  up  x  100,  ^ 
Weight  of  dry  rock -^  specific  gravity, "  P®'*^^'^  ®^ 

When  the  soil  is  loose,  Pettenkofer  adopts  the  following  plan  : — Dry  the 
loose  soil  at  212**  Fahr.,  and  powder  it,  but  without  crushing  it  very  much ; 
put  it  into  a  burette,  and  tap  it  so  as  to  expel  the  air  from  the  interstices  as 
far  as  possible ;  connect  another  burette  by  means  of  an  elastic  tube  with  the 
bottom  of  the  first  burette  and  damp  it  on;  pour  water  into  No.  2  burette,  and 
then,  by  pressing  the  clamp,  allow  the  water  to  rise  through  the  soil  until  a 
thin  layer  of  water  is  seen  above  it ;  then  read  off  the  amount  of  water  thus 
gone  out  of  the  second  burette.    The  calculation — 

Amount  of  water  used  x  100 

Cubic  centimetres  of  dry  soil "  V^"^^  of  air. 

The  subterranean  atmosphere  thus  existing  in  many  loose  soils  and  rocks  is 
in  continual  movement,  especially  when  the  soils  are  dry  ;  the  chief  causes  of 
movement  are  the  diurnal  changes  of  J  heat  in  the  soil,  and  the  fall  of  rain, 
which  must  rapidly  displace  the  air  from  the  superficial  layers,  and  at  a  later 
date,  by  raising  the  level  of  the  ground  water,  will  slowly  throw  out  laige 
quantities  of  air  from  the  soil.  Fodor  considers  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the 
ground  temperature,  the  action  of  the  winds,  rainfall,  barometric  pressure,  and 
level  of  ground  water  to  be  all  influential  in  causing  movement  of  the  gronnd 
air  and  consequent  relative  change  in  its  constituents.  As  far  as  the  C0| 
was  concerned,  Lewis  and  Cunningham  found  that  the  air  temperature  and 
wind  were  both  inoperative,  whilst  the  moisture  had  the  greatest  influence  on 
the  upper  strata,  and  the  ground-water  on  the  lower 

Local  conditions  must  also  influence  the  movement;  a  house  artifidallj 
warmed  must  continually  be  fed  with  air  from  the  ground  below,  and  doubt- 
less this  air  may  be  drawn  from  great  deptha  Coal  gas  escaping  from  pipes, 
and  prevented  from  exuding  by  frozen  earth  on  the  surface,  has  been  biown 


*  fodor  Attempts  to  distingaiflh  i^butYiiotdi^  saco«Mi\!2iXi^\MN:«^^T^^  vod  i^miMbilitj. 
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)  pass  sideways  for  some  distance  into  houses.  The  air  of  cesspools  and  of 
tnous  or  broken  drains  will  thus  pass  into  houses,  and  the  examination  of 
sains  alone  often  fails  to  detect  the  cause  of  effluvia  in  the  house. 

The  unhealthiness  of  houses  built  on  "  made  soils,"  for  some  time  after  the 
)ils  are  laid  down,  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed  to  the  constant  ascent  of  im- 
are  air  from  the  impure  soil  into  the  warm  houses  above. 

To  hinder  the  ascent  of  air  from  below  into  a  house  is  therefore  a  sanitary 
ointof  importance,  and  should  be  accomplished  by  paving  and  concreting  the 
aaement,  or,  in  some  cases,  by  raising  the  house  on  arches  off  the  ground, 
he  improvement  of  the  health  of  towns,  after  they  are  well  paved,  may 
artly  be  owing  to  lessening  of  effluvia,  though  partly  also  to  the  greater  ease 
f  removing  surface  impurities.  In  some  malarious  districts  great  benefit  has 
een  obtained  by  covering  the  ground  with  grass,  and  thus  hindering  the 
Boent  of  the  miasm. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  considered  that  loose  porous  soils  are  healthy,  because  they 
re  dry,  and,  with  the  qualification  that  the  soil  shall  not  furnish  noxious 
ffluvia  from  animal  or  vegetable  impregnation,  the  rule  appears  to  be  correct. 
i  is,  however,  undoubted  that  dry  and  apparently  tolerably  pure  soils  are 
ometimes  malarious,  and  this  arises  either  from  the  soils  being  really  impure, 
r  from  their  porosity  allowing  the  transference  of  air  from  considerable  dis- 
ances.  Even  on  the  purest  soils  it  is  desirable  to  observe  the  rule  of  cutting 
iff  the  subsoil  air  from  ascent  into  houses. 

The  diseases  which  have  been  attributed  to  telluric  effluvia  are — 

Paroxysmal  fevers.  Bilious  remittent  fever. 

Enteric  (typhoid)  fever.  Cholera. 
Yellow  fever.  Dysentery. 

The  questions  connected  with  these  effluvia  will  be  noticed  farther  on. 

The  Water  in  the  Soil. 

The  water  present  in  soils  ib  divided  into  moisture  and  ground  water, 
^en  air  as  well  as  water  is  present  in  the  interstices,  the  soil  is  merely  moist. 
Hie  ground  water  must  be  defined,  with  Pettenkofer,  as  that  condition  in 
rhich  all  the  interstices  are  filled  with  water,  so  that,  except  in  so  far  as  its 
articles  are  separated  by  solid  portions  of  soil,  there  is  a  continuous  sheet  of 
rater.  Other  definitions  of  ground  water  have  been  given,  but  it  is  in  this 
anse  it  is  spoken  of  here. 

Moisture  of  Soil. — ^The  amount  of  moisture  depends  on  the  power  of  the 
nl  to  absorb  and  retain  water,  and  on  the  supply  of  water  to  the  soil  either 
rom  rain  or  ground  water.  With  respect  to  the  first  point,  almost  all  soils 
rill  take  up  water.  Pfaff*  has  shown  that  dried  quartz  sand  on  a  filter  can 
ike  up  as  much  as  20  per  cent  of  water,  and  though  in  the  natural  condition 
a  the  soil  the  absorption  would  not  be  so  great,  there  is  no  doubt  that  even 
he  hardest  sands  retain  much  moisture.  After  several  months  of  long  con- 
inued  drought,  Mr  Church  f  oimd  a  light  calcareous  clay  loam  subsoil  to  con- 
lin  from  19  to  28  per  cent  of  water. 

A  loose  sand  may  hold  2  gallons  of  water  in  a  cubic  foot,  and  ordinary 
andstone  may  hold  1  gallon.  Chalk  takes  13  to  17  per  cent ;  clay,  if  not 
«j  dense,  20  ;  humus,  as  much  as  40  to  60,  and  retains  its  strongly.  The 
(Hsalled  "  cotton  soil  "  of  Central  India,  which  is  derived  from  trap  rock,  ab- 
orbs  and  retains  water  with  great  tenacity ;  the  driest  granite  and  marbles 
rill  contain  from  *4  to  4  per  cent  of  water,  or  about  a  pint  in  each  cubic  yard. 


*  Zeitsch  fUr  Biologie,  band  iv.  p.  249. 
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The  moisture  in  the  soil  is  derived  partly  from  rain  to  which  no  soil  is 
absolutely  impermeable,  as  even  granite,  clay  slate,  and  hard  limestone  may 
absorb  a  little.  Practically,  however,  soils  may  he  divided  into  the 
impermeable  (unweathered  granite,  trap  and  metamorphic  rocks,  clay  slate, 
dense  clays,  hard  oolite,  h^  limestone  and  dolomite,  &c)  and  permeable 
(chalk,  sand^  sandstones,  vegetable  soils,  &c.)  The  amount  of  rain  passing  into 
a  soil  is  influenced,  however,  by  other  circumstances — ^by  the  declivity  and 
inclination  of  the  soil ;  by  the  amount  of  evaporation,  which  is  increased  in 
summer ;  by  hot  winds ;  and  by  the  rapidity  of  the  fall  of  rain  which  may  be 
greater  than  the  soil  can  absorb.  On  an  average,  in  this  country,  about  25 
per  cent,  of  the  rain  penetrates  into  the  sand  rocks,  42  per  cent  into  the 
chalk,  and  from  60  to  96  per  cent  into  the  loose  sands.  The  rest  evapoiates 
or  runs  off  the  surface  by  the  lines  of  natural  drainage.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  rain  water  siris  through  soil  evidently  varies  with  circumstances ; 
in  the  rather  dense  chalks  it  has  been  supposed  to  move  three  feet  downwards 
every  year,  but  in  the  sand  its  movement  must  be  much  quicker. 

The  moisture  of  the  soil  is  not,  however,  derived  solely  from  the  rain  ;  the 
ground  water  by  its  own  movement  of  rising  and  falling,  and  evaporation  from 
the  surface  of  the  subterranean  water-sheet,  and  capillary  attraction,  makes  the 
upper  layers  of  the  soil  wet.  By  these  several  agencies  the  ground  near  the 
sm^ace  is  in  most  parts  of  the  world  kept  more  or  less  damp. 

Determination  of  Moisture  in  the  Soil — By  drying  10  grammes  at  a  tem- 
perature of  220'  Fahr.,  then  weighing,  exposing  to  air,  and  observing  the  in- 
crease of  weight,  an  idea  is  formed  of  the  amount  of  moisture,  and  of  the  hygro- 
metric  properties  of  the  soiL  If  the  dried  soil  is  put  over  water  under  a  bell 
jar,  it  will  be  exposed  to  air  saturated  with  moisture,  or  by  observing  the  dry 
and  wet  bulb  thermometers,  the  humidity  of  the  air  at  the  time  can  be 
noted. 

Tfie  Ground  or  Subsoil  Watei\ — ^The  subterranean  sheet  of  water  is  at  very 
different  depths  below  the  surface  in  different  soils ;  sometimes  it  is  only  2  or 
3  feet  from  the  surface,  in  other  cases  as  many  hundreds.  This  depends  on 
the  compactness  or  permeability  of  the  soil,  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  outflow, 
and  the  existence  or  not  of  an  impermeable  stratum  near  or  far  from  the 
surface.  The  underground  sheet  of  water  is  not  necessarily  horizontal,  and 
in  some  places  it  may  be  brought  nearer  to  the  surface  than  others  by 
peculiarities  of  ground.  The  water  is  in  constant  movement,  in  most  cases 
flowing  towards  the  nearest  water  courses*  or  the  sea ;  the  rate  of  movement 
has  not  yet  been  perfectly  determined.  In  Munich,  Pettenkofer  reckons  its 
rate  as  16  feet  daily ;  the  high  water  in  the  Elbe  moves  the  ground  water  in 
the  vicinity  at  the  rate  of  about  7  or  8  feet  daily. 

The  rate  of  movement  is  not  influenced  solely  by  compactness  or  porosity 
of  soil,  or  inclination.  The  roots  of  trees  exert  a  great  influence  in  lessening 
the  flow ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  water  runs  off  more  rapidly  than  before  in 
a  district  cleared  of  trees.    The  level  of  the  ground  water  is  constantly 


*  In  confirmation  of  thui  it  Ima  been  shown  by  Virchow  (Reinignng  und  Entwaaaerung 
Berlins,  1878)  that  the  weU  water  near  the  Spree  is  higher  (in  one  case  5  feet)  than  the  river : 
the  ground  water  is  not  derived  fW)m  the  river,  but  Hows  towards  it  (p.  31),  and  is  influenced 
by  it  only  as  it  finds  a  ready  or  obstructed  entrance  on  account  of  the  varying  amount  of  water 
in  the  Spree.  The  height  of  the  Spree,  therefore,  cannot  give  a  correct  measure  of  the  height 
of  water  in  the  neighbouring^  weUs,  though  the  ground  water  is  influenced  by  the  river  allow, 
ing  it  to  run  off  or  holding  it  back.  The  movement  of  the  ground  water  appears  to  be  ex- 
tremely slight  in  Berlin  ;  m  fact  in  some  parts  it  is  almost  stagnant.  There  are  two  soils  tt 
Berlin,  alluvial  and  diluvial,  which  fumisn  ground  water  of  different  composition ;  Virchow, 
therefore,  terms  the  water  of  the  diluvial  or  lower  stratum  the  underground  water  *'  (Unter- 
gmndwaaaer),  but  this  term  does  not  apv«Kt  a ^«rj 
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changing.  It  rises  or  falls  more  or  less  rapidly  and  at  difl'erent  ratt^s  in 
different  places ;  in  some  cases  its  movement  is  only  a  few  inches  either  way, 
bat  in  most  cases  the  limits  between  its  highest  and  lowest  levels  in  the  year 
are  several  feet  (in  Munich  about  10).  In  India  the  changes  are  greater.  At 
Bangor,  in  Central  India,  the  extremes  of  the  soil  water  are  from  a  few  inches 
from  surface  (in  the  rains)  to  17  feet  in  May.  At  Jubbulpore  it  is  from  2 
feet  from  surface  to  12  or  15. 

The  causes  of  cJiange  in  the  level  of  the  ground  water  are  the  rainfall, 
pressure  pf  water  from  rivers  or  the  sea,  and  alterations  in  outfall,  either 
increased  obstruction  or  the^  reverse.  The  effect  of  the  rainfall  is  sometimes 
only  traceable  weeks  or  even  months  after  the  fall,  and  occasionally,  as  in 
plains  at  the  foot  of  hills,  the  level  of  the  ground  water  may  be  raised  by 
rainfalls  occurring  at  great  distances.  The  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  Khine 
has  been  shown  to  aflfect  the  water  in  a  well  1670  feet  away.* 

Diseases  connected  with  Moisture  and  Ground  TFo^cr.— Dampness  of  soil 
may  presumably  affect  health  in  two  ways — 1^  By  the  effect  of  the  water, 
per  se,  causing  a  cold  soil,  a  misty  air,  and  a  tendency  in  persons  living  on 
sach  a  soil  to  catarrhs  and  rheumatism ;  and,  2d,  By  aiding  the  evolution  of 
organic  emanations.  The  decomposition  which  goes  on  in  a  soil  is  owing  to 
four  factors,  viz.,  presence  of  decomposable  organic  matters  (animal  or  veget- 
able), heat,  air,  and  moisture.  These  emanations  are  at  present  known  only 
by  their  effects ;  they  may  be  mere  chemical  agencies,  but  more  probably  they 
are  low  forms  of  life  which  grow  and  propagate  in  these  conditions.  At  any 
mte,  moisture  appears  to  be  an  essential  element  in  their  production.  The 
ground  water  is  presumed  to  affect  health  by  rendering  the  soil  above  it 
moist^  either  by  evaporation  or  capillary  attraction,  or  by  alternate  wettings 
and  dryings. 

A  moist  soil  is  cold,  and  is  generally  believed  to  predispose  to  rheumatism, 
catarrh,  and  neuralgia.  It  is  a  matter  of  general  experience  that  most  persons 
feel  healthier  on  a  dry  soil. 

In  some  way  which  is  not  clear,  a  moist  soil  produces  an  unfavourable  effect 
on  the  lungs:  at  least  in  a  number  of  English  towns,  which  have  been 
sewered,  and  in  which  the  ground  has  been  rendered  much  drier,  Buchanan 
has  shown  that  there  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  deaths  from 
" pbthisis."t  I>r  Bowditch  of  Boston  (U.S.),  and  Dr  Middleton  of  Salisbury, 
noticed  the  same  fact  some  yeare  ago.  Buchanan's  evidence  is  very  strong  as 
to  the  fact  of  the  connection,  but  the  nature  of  the  link  between  the  two  con- 
ditions of  drying  of  soil  and  lessoning  of  certain  pulmonary  diseases  is 
unknown.  It  is  curious  how  counter  the  observation  runs  to  the  old  and 
enoneous  view,  that  in  malarious  (and  therefore  wet)  places  there  is  less 
phthisis. 

A  moist  soil  influences  greatly  the  development  of  the  agent,  whatever  it 
may  be,  which  causes  the  paroxysmal  fevers.  The  factors  which  must  be 
present  to  produce  this  agent  are  heat  of  soil  (which  must  reach  a  certain 
point  IB  isotherm  of  Qb'*  Fahr.  of  summer  air  temperature),  air,  moisture,  and 
some  impurity  of  soil,  which  in  all  probability  is  of  vegetable  nature.  The 
rise  and  fall  of  the  ground  water  by  supplying  the  requisite  degree  of 


*  In  a  place  near  the  Hamble  River  (Hampshire)  I  fonnd  the  tide  affecting  the  water  of  a 
vril  at  a  distance  of  2240  feet ;  the  well  iteelf  being  83  feet  deepand  140  feet  above  mean-water 
1ml.   (P.  de  C.)   "  Lectures  on  State  Medicine/'^  8mith  and  Elder,  p.  91, 1875. 

t  Buchanan,  Ninth  and  Tenth  Reports  of  the  Medical  Officer  to  tkie  Privy  Council,  1806, 
^  48,  and  1867.  p.  57.  As  the  term  "phthisis  "  is  a  general  one,  and  includes  all  the  fatal 
aiseaset  of  the  limg8,with  destruction  of^ lung-tissue  (tuberculous  and  inflammatory),  as  well 
u  other  cases  of  wasting,  with  pulmonary  symptoms,  it  would  be  well  to  translate  the  word 
"phthisis  "  bjr  the  phrase  "  wasting  diseaaea  of  the  longs." 
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moisture,  or,  on  the  contrary,  by  making  soil  too  moist  or  too  dry,  evidently 
plays  a  laige  part  in  producing  or  controlling  periodical  outbreaks  of 
paroxysmal  fevers  in  the  so-called  malarious  countries.  The  development  of 
malaria  may  be  connected  either  with  rise  or  with  fall  of  the  ground  water. 
An  impeded  outflow  which  raises  the  level  of  the  ground  water  has,  in 
malarious  soils,  been  productive  of  immense  spread  of  paroxysmal  fevers.  In 
the  making  of  the  Granges  and  Jumna  Canals,  the  outflow  of  a  large  tract  of 
country  was  impeded,  and  the  course  and  extent  of  the  obstruction  was  traced 
by  Dempster  and  Taylor  by  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  paroxysmal 
fevers  and  enlarged  spleens  in  the  inhabitants  along  the  banks.*  The  severe 
and  fatal  fever  which  has  prevailed  in  Burdwan,  in  Lower  Bengal,  for  the  last 
ten  years,  appears  to  be  in  part  owing  to  the  obstruction  to  the  natural 
drainage  from  mills  and  from  blockage  of  water  courses.!  In  some  cases 
relative  obstruction  comes  into  play ;  t.e.,  an  outfall  sufficient  for  compara- 
tively dry  weather  ia  quite  inadequate  for  the  rainy  season,  and  the  gromid 
water  rises.  At  Fola,  in  Istria,  for  example,  there  are  no  marshes,  but  in  the 
summer  sometimes  half,  sometimes  90  per  cent  of  all  cases  are  malarious ;  the 
reason  is,  that  a  dense  clay  lies  a  little  below  an  alluvial  soil,  and  the  only 
exit  for  the  rain  is  through  two  valley-troughs,  which  cannot  carry  off  the 
water  fast  enough  in  the  wet  season,  J  from  February  to  May. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  excessive  rainfall,  causing  an  outbreak  of  malarial 
disease,  occurred  at  Kurrachee,  in  Scinde,  in  1869.  The  average  amiiial 
rainfall  in  Scinde  in  11  years  (1866-66)  was  only  6*75  inches;  and 
the  greatest  rainfall  in  that  time  was  13*9  inches  (1863).  In  1867  the  rain- 
fall was  2-73  ;  in  1868  it  was  3  36  inches ;  while  in  1869  it  reached  the  un- 
precedented amount  of  28*45  inches,  of  which  13*18  fell  in  July,  and  8*39 
inches  in  September.  April,  May,  October,  November,  and  December  were 
rainless.  The  1st  Batt.  2l8t  Eegiment  had  the  following  attacks  of 
paroxysmal  fever  per  lOQO  of  strength  : — In  April,  none  ;  in  May,  9  ;  in 
June,  39  ;  in  July,  30  ;  in  August,  93  ;  September,  106 ;  in  October,  198 ; 
in  November,  1004 ;  and  in  December,  644.  In  December  the  regiment  was 
embarked  for  Madras,  as  it  had  "  thoroughly  lost  heart"  The  disease  was 
not  fatal,  as  the  death  rate  for  the  year,  from  all  causes,  was  only  26*7  per 
1000.  At  Kurrachee,  as  the  rainfall  is  usually  so  small,  the  ground  dries  fast| 
and  is  then  non-malarious.  The  ground  is  flat^  and  there  is  no  subsoil  drain- 
age. In  1866,  when  there  was  heavy  rainfall  (13*76  inches),  there  was  also 
a  development  of  malarial  disease,  wUch  was  continued  in  1867. 

The  opposite  result,  viz.,  an  increased  outflow  lowering  the  subsoil  water, 
has  been  observed  in  drainage  operations,  and  very  malarious  places  have  been 
rendered  quite  healthy  by  this  measure,  as  in  I^colnshire,  and  many  parts 
of  England.  The  case  of  Boufaric,  in  Algeria,  is  a  good  instance  ;  successive 
races  of  soldiers  and  colonists  had  died  ofi^  and  the  station  had  the  worst  re- 
putation. Deep  drainage  was  resorted  to,  the  level  of  the  ground  water  was 
lowered  less  than  2  feet  This  measure,  and  a  better  supply  of  drinking- 
water,  have  reduced  the  mortahty  to  one-third* 


*  The  observations  of  Dempster  and  Taylor  on  the  Jumna  Canal  have  been  lately  confirmed 
by  Ferguson  (Sanitary  Administration  of  the  Punjab  for  1871,  Appendix  IV.),  who  has  inves- 
tigated  the  effect  on  malarious  disease  on  the  Dodb  Canal  district;  he  found  canal  iiriga- 
tion  increased  malarious  fever,  and  apparently  by  raising  the  soil-water  levels. 

+  Dr  Derby  (3d  Report  of  the  SUte  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts.  Boston,  1872)  points 
out  how  affue  has  been  produced  by  obstructions  to  out-flow,  such  as  tide-miUs,  kc  So  long 
ago  as  1828,  authority  to  remove  a  dam  was  obtained  on  account  of  injury  to  health.  See  also 
case  recorded  by  Dr  CatteU  in  Natal,  Army  Medical  Reports,  vol.  xiii  1871,  p.  178,  produoed  bf 
natural  causes. 
^  Dr  Jilck,  in  Archiv.  der  Hwlk,  IWO,  p. 
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A  case  mentioiied  by  Pettenkofer*  is  also  very  striking  as  to  the  effect  of 
nbsoil  drainage  on  some  kind  of  fever  in  horses.  Two  royal  stables  near 
lunich,  with  the  same  arrangements  as  to  stalls,  food,  and  attendance,  and 
be  same  class  of  horses,  sufferod  very  unequally  from  fever ;  horses  sent  from 
[i6  unhealthy  to  the  healthy  stables  did  not  communicate  the  disease.  The 
ifference  between  the  two  places  was,  that  in  the  healthy  stables  the  ground 
rater  was  5  to  6  feet^  in  the  unhealthy  only  2^  feet  from  the  surface.  Drain- 
ig  the  latter  stables,  and  reducing  the  ground  water  to  the  same  height,  made 
[leBe  stables  as  healthy  as  the  others. 

Typhoid  (enteric)  fever  has  also  been  supposed  to  be  connected  with  changes 
1  moisture  of  the  soil,  owing  to  rising  and  falling  of  the  ground  water. 
Vofessor  Pettenkofer's  observations  on  the  weUs  of  Munich  led  Buhl  to  the 
iscovery  that  in  that  city  there  ia  a  very  close  relation  between  the  height  of  the 
round  water  and  the  fatal  cases  of  typhoid  ;t  the  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever 
ccurred  when  the  ground  water  was  lowest,  and  especially  when,  otter  having 
isen  to  an  unusud  height,  it  had  rapidly  fallen.  Pettenkofer  has  repeated 
nd  extended  the  inquiry  with  the  same  results.  The  point  has  been  also 
lomerically  investigated  by  Seidel  I  in  Munich  and  Leipzig  for  the  years 
.856-64  and  1865-73,  and  from  a  mathematical  consideration  of  the  numbers 
le  concludes  that^  according  to  the  theory  of  probabilities,  it  is  36,000  to  1 
hat  there  is,  in  each  period,  a  connection  between  the  two  occurrences.  § 
)iher  observations  in  Grermany  are  confirmatory,  ||  but  in  this  country  the  con- 
lection  has  not  been  traced.  In  some  outbreaks  of  enteric  fever,  the  ground 
rater  has  been  rising  and  not  falling ;  and  in  other  instances  the  attacks  have 
)een  traced  to  impure  drinking-water  or  milk,  to  sewer  emanations,  or  to 
)6r8onal  contagion,  and  the  agency  of  the  ground  water  has  appeared  to  be 
[uite  negative.  Dr  BuchananIT  has  quoted  a  case,  in  which  the  sinking  of 
he  ground  water  and  the  outbreak  of  fever  were  coincident,  and  yet  the  con- 
lection  was,  so  to  speak,  accidental,  for  the  efficient  cause  of  the  outbreak  was 
be  poisoning  of  the  drinking  water  with  typhoid  evacuations.  And  he  also 
Nnnts  out  that  when  the  ground  water  has  actually  been  lowered  in  certain 
Snglish  towns  by  drainage  operations,  typhoid  fever  has  not  increased  as  it 
ihould  do,  according  to  theory,  but  has  diminished,  owing  to  the  intro- 
luction  of  pure  water  from  a  distance.  He  thus  thinks  that,  while  a  connec- 
ion  between  the  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  and  sinking  of  the  ground  water 
oust  be  admitted  to  exist,  it  is  indirect,  and  the  true  cause  of  the  fever  is 


•  Qaoted  by  Kirchner,  Lehrb.  dcr  MU-Hygiene,  1869,  pp.  217,  218. 

i*  Zeitscbrift  fiir  Biologie,  band  i*  P*  1* 

1  Zeitsch.  ftir  Biolog^e,  band  L  p.  221,  and  band  ii.  p.  145. 

I  Ranke,  however,  points  out  that  no  typhoid  exists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mnnich,  but  what 
I  imported  from  Munich,  although  soil  and  ground  water  are  the  same.  Munich  has  a  soil  con- 
Mng  of  fine  sand,  with  a  peciUiar  power  of  holding  nitrogenous  substances ;  it  is  provided 
■ith  oem-pools,  from  which  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  contents  soak  into  the  surrounding 
nO^and,  as  the  streets  are  well  paved,  the  houses  are  the  only  outlets  for  the  foul  soil-air. 

^rchow,  in  his  Report  on  the  Sewerage  of  Berlin,  shows  that  the  mortality  is  greatest  in 
Tilly  and  August,  the  curve  corresponding  accurately  with  the  variation  of  the  ground  water, 
the  death-rate  being  frreaU^st  at  the  lowest  level ;  this  is  chiefly  due  to  deaths  under  one  year. 
At  the  lowest  level  there  is  every  year  a  little  epidemic  of  typhoid.  At  Zurich  in  1872  the 
results  were  directly  opposed  to  Pettenkofer's  views  (See  Lectures  on  State  Medicine,  p.  lOlj 
QcMer  considers  the  mfluence  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  ^und  water  a  local  matter,  and 
igma  with  Rudolph  Rath  in  attributing  the  typhoid  of  Berlm  to  contaminated  water.  The 
caw  of  water  transmission  (which  he  quotes  from  Hiigler)  in  the  village  of  Lausen  is  a  very 
eondnsiye  one.  (Schmidt's  Jahrbtich.  1874,  No.  2,  185 ;  also  Archiv  fiir  Klin.  Medicin,  1878, 
pb  S7 ;  see  also  an  abstract  in  the  Report  on  Hygiene,  Army  Med.  Reports,  vol.  xv.  p.  197). 

Vofft  of  Bern  (Trinkwasser  oder  Bodengase)  strongly  supports  Pettenkofer's  views,  and 
MMidera  the  propasation  by  drinking-water  as  illusory. 

I  Bnxbaum,  Der  Typhus  in  der  Kaseme  zu  Neustift ;  Zeitsch.  fiir  Biologie,  band  vi.  p.  1. 
Tids  seems  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  Pettenkofer's  view. 

T  Medical  Times  and  Gaxette,  March  1870. 
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impurity  of  the  drinking-water.  Pettenkofer  has  replied  to  this  view,*  and 
denies,  from  actual  analysis,  the  fact  of  the  contamination  of  the  drinking- 
water  in  typhoid  outbreaks. 

At  the  present  moment  the  obsenrations  of  Pettenkofer,  and  the  case  of  tlie 
barracks  at  Neustift,  recorded  by  Buxbaum,  are  certainly  in  favour  of  the 
opinion  that  a  direct  connection  may  exist  in  some  cases  between  the  sinking 
of  the  ground  water  and  outbreaks  of  typhoid ;  but  the  frequency  and  extent 
of  the  connection  remains  to  be  determined,  and  in  this  country,  at  any  rate, 
the  other  conditions  of  spread  of  typhoid  appear  to  be  far  more  common. 

Assuming  the  truth  of  the  connection,  the  other  conditions  which 
Pettenkofer  considers  necessary,  besides  a  rapid  sinking  of  ground  water  after 
an  unusual  rise,  are  impurity  of  the  soil  from  animal  impregnation,  heat  of 
soil,  and  the  entrance  of  a  specific  gemLf 

A  very  similar  view  is  held  by  Pettenkofer  in  respect  of  cholera,  and  he 
has  advanced  many  striking  arguments  |  to  show  that  while  sporadic  cases  of 
cholera  may  occur,  that  there  will  be  no  wide-spread  epidemic,  unless  certain 
conditions  of  soil  are  present,  viz.,  an  impure  porous  soil,  which  has  recently 
been  rendered  moist  by  a  rise  of  ground  water,  and  then  has  been  penetrated 
by  air  during  the  fall  of  ground  water,  and  into  which  the  specific  gem 
(Keim)  of  cholera  has  found  its  way.  As  in  the  case  of  typhoid  fever, 
Pettenkofer  formerly  denied  that  cholera  could  be  produced  by  impure  drink- 
ing-water, but  at  the  Sanitary  Conference  at  Vienna  in  1874  he  admitted  the 
occasional  propagation  in  this  way.§ 

In  Grermany  Pettenkofer's  views  on  the  spread  of  cholera  have  not  met  with 
universal  acccptance,||  though  there  are  several  instances  in  support.  In  India 
the  weight  of  the  evidence  is  at  present  against  Pettenkofer's  views  ;1I  but  as 
investigations  are  now  going  on  which  will  in  a  few  years  settle  the  pointy  it 
is  desirable  at  present  to  refrain  from  forming  a  decided  opinion,  except  in  bo 
far  that  we  may  feel  sure  that  the  singularly  localised  outbreaks  which  some- 
times occur  in  India  are  quite  unconnected  with  any  subsoil-water  variations. 

In  the  report  of  MM.  Lewis  and  Cunningham  (op.  dt,)  it  is  shown  that  the 
cholera  at  Calcutta  in  1873-4  followed  the  curve  of  the  ground- water  level 
inversely,  exactly  in  accordance  with  Pettenkofer's  views. 

Dysentery  and  the  so-called  bilious  remittent  fevers,  which  occur  in  foul 
camps  and  on  ground  largely  contaminated  by  animal  impurities,  may  be  con- 
jectured to  be  also  influenced  by  variations  in  the  ground  water,  but  satis- 
factory evidence  has  not  yet  been  given.  In  the  Calcutta  Report^  above  cited, 
the  maximum  of  fever  corresponded  with  the  maximum  of  COj  in  the  soil 
atmosphere,  and  with  the  highest  ground-water  level    Dysentery,  on  the 


*  Ibid.,  June  1870 ;  and  VierteUahnchrift  fur  offentliche.   GesundBheitapflege,  1870,  band 
ii.  pp.  176,  197. 
t  vierteljahrachrift  fiir  offentl.  Ge«.,  band  iL  p.  181. 

X  Among  his  many  essays,  I  would  especially  refer.to  bis  Analysis  of  the  Reasons  of  the 
Immunity  of  Lyons  from  Cholera.  (Zeitsch.  fiir  Biol.,  band  iv.  p.  400). 

§  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood  that  the  impurity  which  aids  in  producing  cholera  is 
derived  IVom  persons  ill  with  the  disease.  For  a  discussion  on  Pettenkofer's  views  on  this 
point,  I  beg  to  refer  to  my  Report  on  Hygiene  for  1872,  in  the  Army  Med.  Department  Report, 
vol.  xiu.  (1873). 

II  A  careful  analysis  of  this  subject  is  contained  in  F.  Riichenmeister's  work  (Verbieitang 
der  Cholera.  1872).  and  the  work  bv  F.  Sander  (Unters.  tiber  die  Cholera,  1872).  Dr  Fn2 
(health  officer  of  Munich],  believes  that  the  cholera  in  1873-4.  was  imported  from  Vienna,  and 
points  out  that  in  1878  tne  ground  water  and  death-rate  were  not  in  accordance  with  Petten- 
kofer's theory.   (See  Report  on  Hygiene,  Army  Med.  Report,  vol.  xv.  p.  Sd08). 

If  Townsend's  Report's  on  the  Cholera  in  Central  India  contain  so  many  cases  where  gnynnd 
water  could  have  had  no  influence,  that  it  appears  impossible  to  accept  Pettenkofer's  Soory. 
Id  Dr  Cornish's  Report  for  1871  are  some  good  observations  on  subsoil  water,  whidi  if  omied 
oat  in  the  same  way  for  a  few  yean  wiil  dttddA  ^«i^Vsqu 
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dSbet  hand,  showed  two  TnaTima,  one  at  the  rise  of  the  water-level,  and  the 
other  at  the  corresponding  point  of  the  falL 

Measurement  of  the  Ground  Water, — ^The  height  at  which  water  stands  in 
weUs  is  considered  to  give  the  best  indication  of  the  height  of  the  ground 
water.    Professor  Pettenkof er  uses  a  rod  on  which  are  fixed  a  number  of  little 
cups,  and  when  let  down  into  the  well  and  drawn  up  again,  the  uppermost 
cup,  which  contains  water,  marks,  of  course,  the  height  of  the  water  ;  the 
length  of  the  cord  or  rod  used  for  letting  down  the  cups  being  known,  the 
changing  level  of  the  well  can  be  estimated  to  within  half  an  inch.  Some 
precautions  are  necessary  in  making  these  observations  ;  if  a  rope  is  used,  it 
may  stretch  with  use  or  in  wet  weather,  or  contract  in  a  dry  hot  wind,  and 
thereby  make  the  observation  incorrect ;  local  conditions  of  wells,  proximity 
to  rivers,  &c.,  must  be  learnt,  else  what  may  be  termed  local  alterations  in  a 
well  may  be  wrongly  supposed  to  mean  changes  in  the  general  level  of  the 
ground  water.    It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  the  observations  simul- 
taneously in  many  wells  and  over  a  considerable  district    The  observations 
should  be  made  not  less  often  than  once  a  fortnight,  and  oftener  if  possible, 
and  be  carried  on  for  a  considerable  time  before  any  conclusions  are  drawn.* 
Method  of  rendering  Soil  Drier, — There  are  two  plans  of  doing  this, — deep 
drainage  and  opening  the  outflow.    The  laying  down  of  sewers  often  carries 
off  water  by  leaving  spaces  along  the  course  of  the  sewers  ;  in  some  cases 
special  drains  for  ground  water  have  been  laid  by  the  side  of  the  sewers,  and 
in  very  wet  soils  this  seems  a  good  measure.    Deep  soil  drainage  (the  (iains 
bdng  from  8  to  12  feet  deep  and  10  to  20  feet  apart)  is  useful  in  all  soils 
except  the  most  impermeable,  and  in  the  tropics  should  be  carried  out  even  on 
what  are  apparently  dry  sandy  plains. 

In  some  cases  soil  may  be  rendered  drier  by  opening  the  outflow.  This  is 
an  engineering  problem  which  physicians  ca»  only  suggest  The  clearing  of 
water-courses,  removal  of  obstructions,  and  formation  of  fresh  channels,  are 
measures  which  may  have  an  effect  over  very  large  areas  which  could  not  be 
reached  by  ordinary  drainage. 

SuB-SEcmoN  11. 
Solid  Constituents  of  the  Soil. 

There  are  certain  general  features  which  can  be  conveniently  considered  first. 

1.  Conformation  and  Elevation, — The  relative  amounts  of  hill  and  plain  ; 
the  elevation  of  the  hills ;  their  direction ;  the  angle  of  slope  ;  the  kind,  size, 
and  depth  of  valleys ;  the  chief  water-sheds,  and  the  direction  and  discharge 
of  the  water-courses ;  the  amount  of  fall  of  plains,  are  the  chief  points  to  be 
eonsidered. 

Among  hiUs,  the  unhealthy  spots  are  inclosed  valleys,  punch-bowls,  any 
spot  where  the  air  must  stagnate ;  ravines,  or  places  at  the  head  or  entrance 
of  ravines. 

In  the  tropics,  especially,  ravines  and  nullahs  are  to  be  avoided,  as  they  are 
often  filled  with  decaying  vegetation,  and  currents  of  air  frequently  traverse 
theuL  During  the  heat  of  the  day  the  current  of  air  is  up  the  ravine  ;  at 
night  down  it  As  the  hills  cool  more  rapidly  than  the  surrounding  plains, 
the  latter  current  is  especially  dangerous,  as  the  air  is  at  once  impure  and  cold. 
The  worst  ravine  is  a  long  narrow  valley,  contracted  at  its  outlet,  so  as  to  dam 
up  the  water  behind  it  A  saddleback  is  usually  healthy,  if  not  too  much 
exposed  ;  so  are  positions  near  the  top  of  a  slope.    One  of  the  most  difficult 


*  PifctMikote  alio  mat  a  laige  float  which  is  suspended  by  a  chain  trayelling  over  a  pulley : 
tkit  sii^orU  an  indicator  at  its  other  end,  which  marks  the  height  on  a  fixed  scale. 
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points  to  determine  in  hilly  regions  is  the  probable  direction  of  winds ;  they 
are  often  deflected  from  thoir  course,  or  the  rapid  cooling  of  the  hills  at  nigbt 
produces  alteration. 

On  plains  the  most  dangerous  points  are  generally  at  the  foot  of  hills, 
cspecisdly  in  the  tropics,  where  the  water,  stored  up  in  the  hills,  and  flowing 
to  the  plain,  causes  an  exuberant  vegetation  at  the  border  of  the  hills. 

A  plain  at  the  foot  of  hills  may  be  healthy,  if  a  deep  ravine  cuts  off  com- 
pletely the  drainage  of  the  hill  behind  it. 

The  next  most  dangerous  spots  are  depressions  below  the  level  of  the  plain, 
and  into  which  therefore  there  is  drainage.  Even  gravelly  soils  may  be  damp 
from  this  cause,  the  water  rising  rapidly  through  the  loose  soil  from  the 
pressure  of  higher  levels. 

Elevation  acts  chiefly  by  its  eflect  in  lessening  the  pressure  of  the  air,  and  in 
increasing  the  rapidity  of  evaporation  (see  Cumats).  It  has  a  powerful  eflect 
on  marshes  ;  high  elevations  lessening  the  amount  of  malaria,  partly  from  the 
rapid  evaporation,  partly  from  the  greater  production  of  cold  at  night.  Tet, 
malarious  marshes  may  occur  at  great  elevations,  even  6000  feet  (Erzeromn 
and  Mexico). 

2.  Vegetation. — The  eflect  of  vegetation  on  ground  is  very  important  In 
cold  climates  the  sun's  rays  are  obstructed,  and  evaporation  from  the  ground 
is  slow  ;  the  ground  is  therefore  cold  and  moist,  and  the  removal  of  wood 
renders  the  climate  milder  and  drier.  The  extent  to  which  trees  impede  the 
passage  of  water  through  the  soil  is  considerable. 

In  hot  countries  vegetation  shades  the  ground,  and  makes  it  cooler.  The 
evaporation  from  the  surface  ia  lessened  ;  but  the  evaporation  from  the  vege- 
tation is  so  great  as  to  produce  a  perceptible  lowering  effect  on  the  temperature 
of  a  place.  Pettenkofer  has  lately  calculated  that  an  oak  tree  which  bad 
751,592  leaves,  had  during  the  summer  months  (May-October)  an  evaporation 
equal  to  539-1  centimetres  (  =  212  inches),  while  the  rainfall  was  only  65 
centimetres  (  =  25 '6  inches) ;  so  that  the  evaporation  was  8^  times  the  rain- 
fall ;  this  shows  how  much  water  was  abstracted  from  the  soil,  and  how  the 
air  must  have  been  moistened  and  cooled.* 

The  hottest  and  driest  places  in  the  tropics  are  those  divested  of  trees.! 

Vegetation  produces  also  a  great  effect  on  the  movement  of  air.  Its  velocity 
is  checked  ;  and  sometimes  in  thick  clusters  of  trees  or  underwood  the  air  is 
almost  stagnant  If  moist  and  decaying  vegetation  be  a  coincident  condition 
of  such  stagnation,  the  most  fatal  forms  of  malarious  disease  are  produced. 

Vegetation  may  thus  do  harm  by  obstructing  the  movement  of  air ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  guard  from  currents  of  impure  air.  The  protective  influ- 
ence of  a  belt  of  trees  against  malaria  is  most  striking. 

In  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  vegetation  must  be  divided  into  herbage,  brush- 
wood, and  trees  ;  and  these  should  be  severally  commented  on  in  reports. 

Herbage  is  always  healthy.  In  the  tropics  it  cools  the  ground,  both  by  ob- 
structing the  sun's  rays,  and  by  aiding  evaporation  ;  and  nothing  ia  more 
desirable  than  to  cover,  if  it  be  possible,  the  hot  sandy  plains  of  the  tropics 
with  closo-cut  grass. 


*  Recent  observationa  in  Algeria  (Ginibert),  show  that  the  Eucalyptus  gMndw  absorbs  tnd 
evaporates  12  times  the  rain-fall ;  extremely  malarious  places  being  rendered  healthy  in  thii 
way  in  four  or  five  years. 

t  It  has  been  proposed  (by  Mr.  Milne  Home)  to  plant  trees  at  Malta,  with  the  view  of 
improving  and  regulating  the  water-supply. 

Mr  llobert  L.  Stevenson  has  considered  the  thermal  influence  of  forests,  in  a  paper  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburch,  (l»th  May  1873).  Single  trees  a5  as  hid 
conductors  :  the  air  of  forests  is  generaUy  cooler  than  free  air,  and  certainly  cookr  than 
ciearod  luida ;  forests  heat  the  air  cLvirmg  Uife      wcA  k\. 
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BraBhwood  ifi  frequenUy  bad,*and  should  often  be  lemoved.  Theie  is,  how- 
mt,  evidence  that  the  lemoval  of  brushwood  from  a  maish  has  increased  the 
aiolution  of  malaiia,  and  that,  like  trees,  brushwood  may  sometimes  offer  ob- 
itanction  to  the  passage  of  malaria.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  its  le- 
Boval  will  sometimes,  on  account  of  the  disturbance  of  the  ground,  increase 
niluions  disease  for  the  time ;  and  therefore,  in  the  case  of  a  temporary  camp 
in  A  hot  malarious  country,  it  is  often  desirable  to  avoid  disturbing  it  When 
lemoved,  the  work  should  be  carried  on  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  i.e.,  not  in  the 
ariy  morning,  or  in  the  evening. 

Trees  shoidd  be  removed  with  judgment  In  cold  countries  they  shelter 
bm.  cold  winds  ;  in  hot,  they  cool  the  ground ;  in  both,  they  may  protect 
lom  malarious  currents.  A  decided  and  pernicious  interference'  with  the 
novement  of  air  should  be  almost  the  only  reason  for  removing  them.  In 
lome  of  the  hottest  countries  of  the  world,  as  in  Southern  Buraiah,  the  in- 
babitants  place  their  houses  under  the  trees  with  the  best  effects  ;  and  it  was 
i  nile  with  the  Eomans  to  encamp  their  men  under  trees  in  all  hot  countries. 

The  kind  of  vegetation,  except  as  being  indicative  of  a  damp  or  dry  soil, 
does  not  appear  to  be  of  importance. 

Absorption  of  Heat. — The  heat  of  the  sun  is  absorbed  in  different  amounts 
bj  different  soils  equally  shielded  or  unshielded  by  vegetation.  The  colour 
of  the  soil  and  its  aggregation  seem  chiefly  to  determine  it  The  dark,  loose, 
inooherent  sands  are  the  hottest ;  even  in  temperate  climates  Arago  found  the 
temperature  of  sand  on  the  surface  to  be  122**  Fahr.,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  Herschel  observed  it  to  be  no  less  than  159°.*  The  heating  power  of 
the  son's  rays  is  indeed  excessive.  In  India,  the  thermometer  pkced  on  the 
gKKmd  and  exposed  to  the  sun  will  mark  160°  (Buist),  while  2  feet  from  the 
gnmnd  it  will  only  mark  120°.  Buist  thinks  that  if  protected  from  currents 
of  air  it  would  mark  212°  when  placed  on  the  ground.  The  absorbing  and 
ndiating  powers  of  soil  are  not  necessarily  equal,  though  they  may  be  so* 
Geneially  the  radiating  power  is  more  rapid  than  the  absorbing  ;  soils  cool 
mate  rapidly  than  they  heat  Some  of  the  marshes  in  Mexico  cool  so  rapidly 
at  night  that  the  evolution  of  malaria  is  stopped,  and  the  marsh  is 
sot  dangerous  during  the  night  A  thermometer  marked  32°  Fahr.  on  the 
gRRmd,  while  16  feet  above  the  ground  it  marked  50°  Fahr.  (Jourdanet). 

In  Calcutta,  Lewis  and  Cunningham  (op,  cU,)  found  that  the  temperature 
of  the  soil  varied  with  the  season.  In  not  weather  the  thermometer  stood 
Ui^ieflt  in  the  air,  next  highest  in  the  upper  stratum  of  the  soil,  and  lowest 
in  tbe  lower  stratum.  In  cold  weather  t^ie  conditions  were  exactly  reversed, 
lbs  air  being  coolest  and  the  lowest  stratum  of  soil  the  hottest  During  rain, 
however,  these  relations  were  not  constant 

With  regard  to  absorbing  power,  the  following  table  by  Schiibler  contains 
the  only  gwxl  experiments  at  present  known  : — 

Power  of  retaining  Jieat ;  100  being  assumed  as  the  standard. 
Sod  with  some  lime,    .       100        Clayey  earth,    .  68*4 
Pare  sand,    .  .        95*6      Pure  clay,  66-7 

li^tclay,    .       .       .        76-9      Fine  cbalk,  .       .  61-8 

Qjpsam,      .  .        73-2      Humus,    ....  49 

JBhavyday,  .       .       .  71*11 

The  gx«at  absorbing  power  of  the  sands  is  thus  evident,  and  the  compara- 
ti?e  ooldn«w  of  the  clays  and  humus.  Herbage  lessens  greatly  the  absorbing 
power  of  the  soil,  and  radiation  is  more  rapid.    On  the  Orinoco,  a  naked 
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granite  rock  has  been  known  to  have  a  temperatore  of  118*  Fahr.,  wUle  an 
adjacent  rock,  covered  with  grass,  had  a  temperature  32'  lower. 

In  cold  countries,  therefore,  the  clayey  soils  are  cold,  and  as  they  are  also 
damp,  they  favour  the  production  of  rheumatism  and  catarrhs  ;  the  sands 
are,  therefore,  the  healthiest  soils  in  this  respect  In  hot  countries  the  sands 
are  objectionable  from  their  heat,  unless  they  can  be  covered  with  giassL 
They  sometimes  radiate  heat  slowly,  and  therefore  the  air  is  hot  over  them  daj 
and  night. 

The  sun's  rays  cause  two  currents  of  heat  in  soil :  one  wave  diurnal,  the 
heat  passing  down  in  temperate  climates  to  about  4  feet  in  depth  during  tb 
day,  and  receding  during  the  night — the  depth,  however,  varying  wi^  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  with  the  season  ;  the  other  wave  is  aTiTinal^  and  in 
temperate  climates  the  wave  of  summer  heat  reaches  from  50  to  100  feet 
The  line  of  uniform  yearly  temperature  is  from  57  to  99  feet  below  the  sur&e 
(ForlKjs). 

Not  only  does  the  amount  of  radiation  differ  in  different  soils,  but  a  change 
is  produced  in  the  heat  by  the  kind  of  soiL  The  remarkable  researches  of 
Ty  udall  have  shown,  that  the  heat  radiated  from  granite  passes  through  aqueous 
vapour  much  more  readily  than  the  heat  radiated  by  water  (though  the  paasage 
is  much  more  obstructed  than  in  dry  air).  In  other  words,  the  luminous  heat 
rays  of  the  sun  pass  freely  through  aqueous  vapours,  and  fall  on  water  and 
granite  ;  but  the  absorption  produces  a  change  in  the  heat,  so  that  it  issnee 
again  from  water  and  granite  changed  in  quality ;  it  will  be  most  important 
for  physicians  if  other  soils  are  found  to  produce  analogous  changes. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  temperature  of  the  soil  on  disease,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  it  powerfully  influences  malaria,  and  probably  also  aids  the 
pro^ss  of  cholera. 

licfledion  of  Light, — This  is  a  matter  of  colour  ;  the  white  glaring  soik 
reflect  light,  and  such  soils  are  generally  also  hot^  as  the  rays  of  heat  are  also 
reflected.  The  effect  of  glare  on  the  eyes  is  obvious,  and  in  the  tropics  this 
becomes  a  very  important  point.  If  a  spot  bare  of  vegetation,  and  with  a 
white  surface,  must  be  used  for  habitations,  some  good  result  might  be  obtained 
by  colouring  the  houses  pale  blue  or  green. 

CJicmiml  Compoaitwn  of  the  Solid  Parts  of  Soils. 

Vegetable  Matters, — Almost  all  soils  contain  vegetable  matter.  It  existe 
in  three  chief  forms — deposits,  vegetable  debris,  and  encrustationa.  Deposits 
occur  in  tracts  of  land  which  have  been  covered  by  silt  brought  down  by  floodi^ 
or  which  have  been  submerged  by  subsidence ;  forests  have  been  thus  buried, 
and  again  elevated.  In  the  marshes  of  the  Tuscan  Maremma,  and  in  manj 
other  cases,  the  vegetable  forms  can  be  traced  without  difficulty  to  a  comaAei- 
able  depth,  and  the  structure  is  even  sometimes  little  changed,  althoiudi  m 
vjist  a  period  of  time  has  elapsed.  Vegetable  debris  produced  by  thedecaj 
of  plants  lies  on,  or  is  washed  into,  the  soil,  and  in  this  way  the  ground  nay 
be  penetrated  to  great  depths.  In  some  case«,  especially  in  sandy  plains  i 
the  foot  of  hills,  the  rain  brings  down  very  finely-divided  debris^  and  s 
filter?/!  as  it  passes  through  the  soil,  so  that  each  particle  of  sand  becomes 
coated  over  or  encrusted  with  a  film  of  vegetable  matter.  If  such  a  plain  be 
subjected  to  alternate  wettings  and  dryings,  and  to  heat^  the  conditions  of 
development  of  malaria  may  be  present  in  great  intensity ;  although  there  ii 
not  only  no  marsh,  but  the  sand  is  to  all  appearance  dry  and  pure. 

Animal  matters. — The  remains  of  animals  are  found  in  all  but  the  oldest 
rocks ;  generally  the  animal  constituents  have  disappeared,  but  it  is  remark- 
able  how  in  some  cases,  even  m  ^Yo^c»i  ioT:\s^\>vQ\\&  as  old  as  the  tertiary 
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strata,  some  animal  matter  m§y  be  found.     On  the  surface  there  is  perhaps 
no  soil  which  does  not  contain  some  animal  matters  derived  from  dead  animalw 
or  excreta,  although,  except  in  special  cases,  the  amount  is  smalL     The  soil 
f    d  countries  which  have  been  long  settled  is,  however,  often  highly  impure  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  habitations  from  the  refuse  (animal  and  vegetable) 
which  is  thrown  out    In  some  loose  soils  cess-pits  used  for  fifty  years  have 
never  been  emptied,  and  are  still  not  full,  owing  to  soakage.*  Pettenkofer 
conjectures  that  in  Munich  90  per  cent  of  the  excretions  pass  into  the  ground. 
In  clayey  soil  there  is,  of  course,  much  less  infiltration  than  in  sandy,  and 
often  scarcely  any.    In  India,  the  nitrification  of  vast  tracts  of  land  is  for  the 
most  part  owing  to  the  oxidation  of  animal  refuse. 

A'  means  of  purification  from  animal  impregnation  has  been,  however,  pro- 
-vided  by  oxidation,  and  by  the  influence  of  growing  vegetation.  In  all  soils, 
except  the  hottest  and  driest^  animal  refuse  passes  into  nitrates,  nitrites,  and 
ammonia  and  fatty  hydrocarbons,  rather  rapidly,  and  these  are  eagerly 
abflorbed  by  vegetation.  A  means  is  therefore  pointed  out  which  may  keep 
the  soil  clear  from  dangerous  animal  impregnations,  and  this  is  no  doubt  one 
XMaon  why  improvement  in  public  health  follows  improved  cultivation.  It 
Ins  become  quite  clear  that  in  the  plans  for  the  disposal  of  the  human  and 
•nimal  excreta  of  towns,  whether  by  wet  or  dry  methods,  an  essential  part  of 
Hie  plan  is  to  submit  these  excreta  to  the  influence  of  growing  plants  as  soon 
M  possible. 

i       Mineral  matters, — ^An  immense  number  of  mineral  substances  are  scattered 
[    ihioagh  the  crust  of  the  earth,  but  some  few  are  in  great  preponderance,  viz., 
eomponnds  of  silicon,  aluminium,  calcium,  iron,  carbon,  chlorine,  phosphorus, 
potassium,  and  sodium, 
i      In  examining  the  constituents  of  the  soil  round  any  dwellings,  the  immediate 
local  conditions  are  of  more  importance  than  the  extended  geological  generalisa- 
ticHis  ;  it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  house  and  not  the  regional  geology  which  is  of 
MB.   Still  the  general  geological  conditions,  as  influencing  conformation  and 
:      movement  of  water  and  air  through  and  over  the  country,  are  of  great 
\  importance. 

1.  The  Graniticj  Metamorphic^  and  Trap  Rocks, — Sites  on  these  formations 
ne  usually  healthy  ;  the  slope  is  great,  water  runs  off  readily  ;  the  air  is  com- 
paratively dry ;  vegetation  is  not  excessive ;  marshes  and  malaria  are  compara- 
itTely  infrequent,  and  few  impurities  pass  into  the  drinking  water. 

When  these  rocks  have  been  weathered  and  disintegrated,  they  are  supposed 
to  be  unhealthy.  Such  soil  is  absorbent  of  water ;  and  the  disintegrated 
gnnite  of  Hong-Kong  is  said  to  be  rapidly  permeated  by  a  fungus  ;t  but 
Vfidanoe  as  to  the  efiect  of  disintegrated  granite  or  trap  is  really  wanting. 

In  Brazill  the  syenite  becomes  coated  with  a  dark  substance,  and  looks  like 
phmbago,  and  the  Indians  believe  this  gives  rise  to    calentura,''  or  fevers. 
Jih^  dark  granitoid  or  metamorphic  trap,  or  homblendic  rocks  in  Mysore,  are 
mIk)  said  to  cause  periodic  fevers ;  and  iron  hornblende  especially  was  afi&nned 
u'lj  Dr  Heyne  of  Madras  to  be  dangerous  in  this  respect    But  the  observa- 
i^ma  of  £ichter§  on  similar  rocks  in  Saxony,  and  the  fact  that  stations  on 
tte  bwer  spurs  of  the  Himalayas  on  such  rocks  are  quite  healthy,  negative 
:  Ssyiie's  opinion. 

-  1  The  Clay  Slate. — These  rocks  precisely  resemble  the  granite  and 
granitoid  formations  in  their  effect  on  health.    They  have  usually  much 


*  Gottitheim  in  Basle  (Das  unterirdisclie  Basel,  1868). 

f  Ost  Asians  von  C.  Friedel,  1863. 

1  M^WilliAms  on  Yellow  Fever  in  Brazil,  p.  7. 
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slope ;  are  very  Impermeable ;  vegetation  is  sc^mty ;  and  nothing  is  added  to 
air  or  to  drinking  water. 

They  are  consequently  healthy.  Watar,  however,  is  often  scaioe ;  and,  ag 
in  the  granite  districts,  there  are  swollen  brooks  during  rain,  and  dry  wate^ 
courses  at  other  times  swelling  rapidly  after  rains. 

3.  The  Limestone  and  Mcu/nesian  lAinestone  Rocks, — ^These  so  far  resemble 
the  former,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  slope,  and  rapid  passing  off  of  waten 
Marshes,  however,  are  more  common,  and  may  exist  at  great  beighta.  In  that 
case  the  marsh  is  probably  fed  with  water  from  some  of  the  large  cavitiee^ 
which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  become  hollowed  out  in  the  limestone  rocks  hj 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  rain,  and  form  reservoirs  of  water. 

The  drinking  water  is  haid,  sparkling,  and  dear.  Of  the  various  kinds  of 
limestone,  the  hard  oolite  is  the  best,  and  magnesian  is  the  worst ;  and  it  ii 
desirable  not  to  put  stations  on  magnesian  limestone  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

4.  The  Chalk, — The  chalk,  when  unmixed  with  clay  and  permeable,  foou 
a  very  healthy  soiL  The;  air  is  pure,  and  the  water,  though  charged  widi 
carbonate  of  Hme,  is  clear,  sparkling,  and  pleasant  Goitre  is  not  nearly  n 
common,  nor  apparently  calculus,  as  in  the  limestone  districts. 

If  the  chalk  be  marly,  it  becomes  impermeable,  and  is  then  often  damp  and 
cold.  The  lower  parts  of  the  chalk,  which  are  underlaid  by  gault  clay,  and 
which  also  receive  the  drainage  of  the  parts  above,  are  often  very  malaiiou; 
and  in  America,  some  of  the  most  marshy  districts  are  on  the  chalk. 

5.  The  Sandstones, — The  permeable  sandstones  are  very  healthy  ;  both  sofl 
and  air  are  dry ;  the  drinking  water  is,  however,  sometimes  impure.  If  the 
sand  be  mixed  with  much  clay,  or  if  clay  underlies  a  shallow  sand-rock,  the 
site  is  sometimes  damp. 

The  hard  miUstone  grit  formations  are  very  healthy,  and  their  conditioDS 
resemble  those  of  granite. 

6.  Gravels  of  any  depth  are  always  healthy,  except  when  they  are  muk 
below  the  general  surface,  and  water  rises  through  theuL  Gravel  hillocks  an 
the  healthiest  of  all  sites,  and  the  water,  which  often  flows  out  in  springs  near 
the  base,  being  held  up  by  underljdng  clay,  is  very  pure. 

7.  Sands, — There  are  both  healthy  and  unhealthy  sanda.  The  healthj  an 
the  pure  sands,  which  contain  no  oiganic  matter,  and  are  of  considoabb 
depth.  The  air  is  pure,  and  so  is  often  the  drinking  water.  Sometimes  thi 
drinking  water  contains  enough  iron  to  become  hard,  and  even  chalybeitaL 
The  unhealthy  sands  are  those  which,  like  the  subsoil  of  the  Laxid66,m 
south-west  France,  are  composed  of  siliceous  particles  (and  some  iron),  hell 
tog3ther  by  a  vegetable  sediment 

In  other  cases  sand  is  unhealthy,  from  underlying  clay  or  laterite  near  the 
surface,  or  from  being  so  placed  that  water  rises  through  its  permeable  eofl 
from  higher  levels.  Water  may  then  be  found  within  3  or  4  feet  of  the 
surface;  and  in  this  case  the  sand  is  unhealthy,  and  often  makrioiUi 
Impurities  are  retained  in  it,  and  effluvia  traverse  it 

In  a  third  class  of  cases,  the  sands  are  unhealthy  because  they  contain 
soluble  mineral  matter.  Many  sands  (as,  for  example,  in  the  Puiyab),  con- 
tain much  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  lime  salts,  as  well  as  salts  of  the 
alkalies.  The  drinking  water  may  thus  contain  large  quantities  of  sodium 
chloride,  sodium  carbonate,  and  even  lime  and  magnesian  salts  and  iioo. 
Without  examination  of  the  water,  it  is  impossible  to  detect  these  points. 

8.  Claj/y  Dense  Marls,  and  Alluvial  Soils  generally, — These  are  always  to 
be  regarded  with  suspicion.    Water  neither  runs  off  nor  runs  through ;  the 
air  is  moist ;  marshes  are  common ;  the  composition  of  the  water  varies,  bnt  it 
28  often  impure  with  Ume  and        «i!N\A.  "^i^  «oik  there  are  often 
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alternations  of  thin  strata  of  sand,  and  sandy  impermeable  clay ;  muck 
vegetable  matter  is  often  mixed  with  this,  and  air  and  water  are  both  impure. 
Vast  tracts  of  ground  in  Bengal  and  in  the  other  parts  of  India,  along  the 
course  of  the  great  rivers  (the  Ganges,  Brahmapootra,  Indus,  Nerbudda, 
Krishna,  &c),  are  made  up  of  soils  of  this  description,  and  some  of  the  most 
important  stations  even  up  country,  such  as  Cawnpore,  are  placed  on  such 
aitea. 

The  deltas  of  great  rivers  present  these  alluvial  characters  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  should  not  be  chosen  for  sites.  If  they  must  be  taken,  only  the 
most  thorough  drainage  can  make  them  healthy.  It  is  astonishing,  however, 
what  good  can  be  effected  by  the  drainage  of  even  a  small  area,  quite 
insufficient  to  affect  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  place ;  this  shows  that  it  is 
the  local  dampness  and  the  effluvia  which  are  the  most  hurtful 

9.  Cultivated  Soils. — ^Well-cultivated  soils  are  often  healthy,  nor  at  present 
has  it  been  proved  that^  the  use  of  manure  is  hurtful  Irrigated  lands,  and 
especially  rice  fields,  which  not  only  give  a  great  surface  for  evaporation,  but 
also  send  up  organic  matter  into  the  air,  are  hurtful  In  Northern  Italy, 
where  there  is  a  very  perfect  system  of  irrigation,  the  rice  grounds  are  ordered 
to  be  kept  14  kilometres  (  =  8*7  miles)  from  the  chief  cities ;  9  kilometres 
(-S'O  miles)  from  the  lesser  cities  and  the  forts  ;  and  1  kilometre  (»  1094 
yards)  from  the  small  towns.  In  the  rice  countries  of  India  this  point  should 
not  be  overlooked. 

10.  Made  Soils, — The  inequalities  of  ground  which  is  to  be  built  upon  are 
filled  up  with  whatever  happens  to  be  available.    Very  often  the  refuse  of  a 
town,  the  cinders,  or  dust-heaps,  after  being  raked  over,  and  any  saleable  part 
bdlng  removed,  are  used  for  this  purpose.    In  other  cases,  chemical  or  factory 
refuse  of  some  kind  is  employed.    The  soil  under  a  house  is  thus  often 
extremely  impure.    It  appears,  however,*  that  the  organic  matters  in  soil 
gradually  disappear  by  oxidation  and  removal  by  rain,  and  thus  a  soil  in  time 
jmzifieB  itself.   The  length  of  time  in  which  this  occurs  will  necessarily  depend 
on  the  amount  of  impurity,  the  freedom  of  access  of  air,  and  the  ease  with 
which  water  passes  through  the  soil    In  the  soil  at  Liverpool,  made  from 
diider  refuse,  vegetable  matters  disappeared  in  about  three  years  ;  textile 
frbrica  were,  however,  much  more  permanent ;  wood  and  straw,  and  doth, 
were  rotten  and  partially  decayed  in  three  years,  but  had  not  entirely 
diaappeared.    In  any  made  soil,  it  should  be  a  condition  that  the  transit  of 
water  through  its  exit  from  the  soil  shall  be  unimpeded.    The  practice  of  fill- 
ing up  inequalities  is  certainly,  in  many  cases,  very  objectionable,  and  should 
only  be  done  under  strict  supervision* 

Sub-Section  IIL 

Maiariofis  Soils, — Doubts  have  been  expressed  whether  those  paroxysmal 
fevers,  which  are  curable  by  quinine,  are  produced  either  by  telluric  effluvia, 
or  by  substances  passing  from  the  soil  into  the  drinking  water.  Tlie  evidence, 
however,  appears  to  me  conclusive  in  favour  of  both  these  modes  of  entrance 
into  the  body,  although  the  particular  agency  (whether  a  plant  or  some  non- 
oigaiiiaed  effluvium)  has  not  been  recognised.  I  presume  it  may  now  be 
■miiiHtfl  that  such  fevers  are  not  produced  by  heat  or  electricity,  or  great 
ezerciae  in  the  sun,  or  chiU,  or  any  other  alleged  cause  of  the  kind,  but  must 
own  a  apodal  and  constant  agent  which  can  hardly  be  a  gas.  The  efficient 
eondition  is  apparently  some  kind  of  decomposition  or  fermentation  going  on 

*  See  Bapoirt  on  the  Health  of  Liverpool,  by  Dr  Burdon  Sanderson,  and  the  author,  9, 
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in  the  soil,  especially  when  the  conditions  come  together  of  oiganic  matter  in 
the  soil,  of  moisture,  heat»  and  limited  access  of  air. 

If  it  be  asked,  What  exact  chemical  conditions  of  soil  produce  the  malaiia 
which  causes  periodical  fevers  1  the  answer  cannot  be  given,  because  no  great 
phemist  has  ever  systematically  prosecuted  this  inquiry,  and,  in  fact,  it  may 
be  said  that,  singularly  enough,  l^ere  are  few  good  analyses  of  malarious  soi^ 
although  no  problem  is  perhaps  more  important  to  the  human  race.  It  seems 
pretty  clear  that  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  soil  are  of  little  or  no  conee- 
quence.  Malaria  will  prevail  on  chalk,  limestone,  sand,  and  even,  under 
special  conditions,  on  granite  soUs. 

The  following  soils  have  been  known  to  cause  the  evolution  of  the  agent 
causing  periodical  fevers  in  the  malarious  zone. 

1.  Marshes, — ^Except  those  with  peaty  soils,  those  which  are  regularly  ow 
flowed  by  the  sea  (and  not  occasionally  inundated),*  and  the  marshes  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  (Australia,  New  Zealand,  liew  Caledonia),  and  some 
American  marshes,  which,  from  some  as  yet  unknown  condition,  do  not  pio- 
duce  malaria. 

The  chemical  characters  of  well-marked  marshes  are  a  large  percentage  of 
water,  but  no  flooding  ;  a  large  amount  of  organic  matter  (10  to  45  per  cent) 
with  variable  mineral  constituents  ;  silicates  of  alumina  j  sulphates  of  lime^ 
magnesia  and  alkalies  ;  carbonate  of  lime,  &c  The  surface  is  fiat^  with  a 
slight  drainage  ;  vegetation  is  generally  abundant 

The  analyses  of  the  worst  malarious  marshes  show  a  large  amount  of  vege- 
table organic  matter.  A  marsh  in  Trinidad  gave  35  per  cent ;  the  middle 
layer  in  the  Tuscan  Maremma  30  per  cent  The  organic  matter  is  made  up 
of  humic,  ulmic,  crenic,  and  apocrenic  acids — all  substances  which  requite  re- 
newed investigation  at  the  hands  of  chemists.  Vegetable  matter  embedded 
in  the  soil  decomposes  very  slowly  ;  in  the  Tuscan  Maremma,  which  mint 
have  existed  many  centuries,  if  not  thousands  of  years,  many  of  the  plants 
are  still  undestroyed.  The  slow  decomposition  is  much  aided  by  heat,  wludi 
makes  the  soil  alkaline  from  ammonia  (Angus  Smith),  and  retarded  by  cold, 
which  makes  the  ground  acid,  especially  in  the  case  of  peaty  soils. 

It  would  now  seem  tolerably  certain  that  the  growing  v^tation  covering 
marshes  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  development  of  malma. 

2.  Alluvial  Sails. — Many  alluvial  soils,  especially,  as  lately  pointed  out  by 
Wenzel,t  those  most  recently  formed,  give  out  malaria,  although  they  are  nc^ 
marshy.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  newest  alluvium  contains  more  organic 
matters  and  salts  th^  the  older  formations.  Many  alluvial  soils  have  a  flat 
surface,  a  bad  outfall,  and  are  in  the  vicinity  of  streams  which  may  cann 
great  variations  in  the  level  of  the  ground  water.  Mud  banks  also,  on  the 
side  of  large  streams,  especially  if  only  occasionally  covered  with  water,  may 
be  highly  malarious  ;  and  this  is  the  case  also  with  deltas  and  old  estuaries. 

3.  The  soils  of  tropical  valleys,  ravines,  and  nullahs.     In  many  cases  laige 


*  The  effect  of  salt  water  on  marshes  is  a  problem  which  has  been  much  debated,  and  I 
believe  the  statement  in  the  text  reconciles  most  opinions.  It  was  the  older  writers  (Sylvim, 
Lancisi,  and  Pringle)  who  insisted  on  the  noxious  qualities  of  exhalations  from  marshes  with 
water  containing  salt,  and  there  is  certain  evidence  that  the  occasional  overflowing  of  the  M 
in  some  of  the  Italian  marshes,  for  example,  has  been  followed  by  a  great  development  of 
paroxysmal  fevers.  But  there  is  much  evidence  similar  to  that  given  by  Robert  Jackson,  who 
says  (Fevers  in  Jamaica,  1791,  p.  4): — "I  have  never  found  the  neighbonriiood  of  nit 
marshes,  in  the  different  parts  of  America  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting,  ksi 
healthful  than  the  rest  of  the  country  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  frequently  more  so."  And 
the  case  of  Singapore,  which  has  created  such  surprise,  and  is  cited  even  by  Hirach  as  an  ex- 
ceptional case,  is  of  this  kind ;  the  regular  tidal  overflow,  though  it  causes  the  development  of 
xnoch  sulphuretted  hydro^n,  prevents  the  formation  of  malaria. 

f  Quoted  by  Hirach.  Jahre8h,,tVlac  ^eQea.l^«A.,\«l^»^^^^^  *»^* 
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quaiiiitiea  of  vegetable  uiatWr  collect  in  valleys,  auil  if  there  is  any  naiTuwiug 
ai  the  outlet  of  the  valley,  the  overflow  of  the  rains  may  be  impeded.  Such 
i     valleys  are  often  very  malarioua,  and  the  air  may  drift  up  to  the  height  of 
ae?enl  hundred  feet 

4.  Sandy  plaina,  especially  when  situated  at  the  foot  of  tropical  hills,  and 
eovered  with  vegetation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  Terai  "  at  the  base  of  some 
parts  of  the  Himalayan  range.    In  other  cases,  the  sandy  plains  are  at  a  dis- 
tince  from  hills,  and  are  apparently  dry,  and  not  much  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  variations  in  the  ground  water.    The  analysis  of  such  sand  has 
not  been  yet  properly  made,  but  two  conditions  seem  of  importance.  Some 
sands,  which  to  the  eye  appear  c^uite  free  from  organic  admixture,  contain 
much  organic  matter.    Faur^  has  pointed  out  that  the  sandy  soil  of  the 
Landes  in  south-west  France  contains  a  large  amount  of  organic  matter,  which 
is  slowly  decomposing,  and  passes  into  boUi  air  and  water,  causing  periodical 
fevers.    This  may  reasonably  be  coiyectured  to  Be  the  case  \idth  other 
Budaiious  sands.    Then,  under  some  sands,  a  few  feet  from  the  surface,  there 
is  day,  and  the  sand  is  moist  from  evaporation.    Under  a  great  heat  a  small 
quantity  of  organic  matter  may  thus  be  kept  in  a  state  of  change.    This  is 
especially  the  case  along  the  dried  beds  of  water  courses  and  torrents ;  there 
is  always  a  subterranean  stream,  and  the  soil  is  impregnated  with  vegetable 
matter.    In  other  cases  the  sands  may  be  only  malarious  during  rains  when 
the  upper  stratum  is  moist. 

5.  Certain  hard  rocks  (granitic  and  metamorphic)  have  been  already  noticed 
(p.  339),  esj)ecially  when  weathered,  to  have  the  reputation  of  being 
malarious ;  more  evidence  is  required  on  this  point  As  Friedel  justly 
remarks  of  Hong-Kong,  it  is  not  the  disintegrated  granite,  per  «e,  which  causes 
the  fever,  but  the  soU  of  the  woods  and  dells,  and  the  clefts  in  the  rocks, 
which  were  derived  from  the  granite,  and  are  soon  filled  with  a  cryptogamic 
vegetation. 

The  magnesian  limestone  rocks  which  have  been  subjected  to  volcanic 
action  have  also  been  supposed  to  be  especially  malarious  (Kirk,  who  instances 
the  rocks  at  Sukkar),  but  the  evidence  has  not  been  yet  corroborated. 

6.  Iron  SotU, — Sir  Eanald  Martin  has  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that 
many  reputed  malarious  soils  contain  a  large  proportion  of  iron.  No  good 
eridence  has  been  adduced  that  this  is  connected  with  malaria,  but  the  point 
nquiies  further  examination.  The  red  soil  from  Sierra  Leone,  which  con- 
tains more  than  30  per  cent  of  oxides  of  iron,  shows  nothing  which  appears 
likely  to  cause  mahuia.*  The  peroxide  of  iron  is  a  strong  oxidising  agent, 
lesdily  yielding  oxygen  to  any  oxidisable  substance,  and  regaining  oxygen 
^m  the  air.  It  may,  theref ore,  assist  in  the  oxidation  of  vegetable  matter 
in  an  iron  soiLt 

7.  In  certain  case»  attacks  of  paroxysmal  fever  have  arisen  from  quite 
localised  conditions  unconnected  with  soil,  which  seem,  however,  to  give  some 
clue  to  the  nature  of  the  process  which  may  go  on  in  malarious  ground. 

Friedelj  mentions' that  in  the  Marine  Hospital  at  Swinemiinde,  near  Stettin, 
a  large  day-ward  was  used  for  convalescents.    As  soon  as  any  man  had  been 


*  Analyaii  of  the  Red  Eiiih  of  Sierra  Leone,  by  AssiBtant-Surgeon  J.  A.  B.  Horton,  M.D., 
IzBiv  Medical  Department  Blue-Book,  vol.  viii.  p.  333. 

t  Tbe  fliirfiaoe  soil  of  the  Gold  Coast  (Connor's  Hill,  Cape  Coast  Castle),  has  also  been 
analyaed  by  Kr.  J.  H.  Warden,  F.C.S.  (Indian  Medical  Service).  It  contained  only  3*28  per 
emt  of  foiTie  oxide,  and  a  tnu^e  of  ferrous  oxide ;  the  oivanic  matter  was  only  4 '4  per  cent. 
Tba  •niCMse  soil  ia  only  eight  inches  thick,  and  below  th^  is  a  stratum  of  a  dark  red  colour, 
like  bunt  bricks,  probably  containing  more  iron.  The  sample  above-mentioned  was  brought 
home  by  Sugeoo-iD^  J.  Flemii^  A.M.D.  (Army  Medical  Reports,  vol  xiv.  p.  264). 

X  Oft,  Ariwia*  Benlii^  1869,  p,  838. 
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in  this  ward  for  two  or  three  days,  he  got  a  bad  attack  of  tertian  agne.  Iq 
no  other  ward  did  this  occur,  and  the  origin  of  the  fever  was  a  mystery, 
nntil,  on  close  inspection,  a  large  rain  cask  full  of  rotten  leaves  and  bnuiiwood 
was  found ;  this  had  overflowed,  and  formed  a  stagnant  marsh  of  4  to  6 
square  feet  close  to  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  room,  which,  on  account  of 
the  hot  weather,  were  kept  open  at  night.  The  nature  of  the  effluvium  was 
not  determined. 

Dr  Holden*  relates  an  instance  in  which,  on  board  a  ship  at  sea,  eight  cases 
of  ague  occurred  from  the  emanations  of  a  large  quantity  of  mould  which  had 
formed  in  some  closed  store-rooms,  which  were  exposed  to  the  bilge  W8tei.f 

SECTION  IL 
EXAMINATION  OF  SOIL. 

Mechanical  Condition  of  Soil, — The  degree  of  density,  friability,  and 
penetration  by  water,  should  be  determined  both  in  the  surface  and  subaoiL 
Deep  holes,  6  to  12  feet»  should  be  dug,  and  water  poured  on  portions  of  the 
soiL  Holes  should  be  dug  after  rain,  and  the  depth  to  which  the  rain  has 
penetrated  observed.  In  this  way  the  amount  of  dryness,  the  water-level, 
and  the  permeability,  can  be  easily  ascertained. 

The  surface  or  subsoil  can  also  be  mechanically  aualysed  by  taking  a 
weighed  quantity  (100  grammes),  drying  it,  and  then  picking  out  all  the 
large  stones  and  weighing  them,  passing  through  a  sieve  the  fine  particles,  and 
fii^y  separating  the  finest  particles  from  the  coarser  by  mixing  with  water, 
allowing  the  denser  particles  to  subside,  and  pouring  off  the  finer  suspended 
particles.  The  weight  of  the  large  stones,  plus  the  weight  of  the  stones  in  the 
sieve  and  of  the  dried  coarser  particles,  deducted  from  the  total  weight,  giyes 
the  amount  of  the  finely  divided  substance,  which  is  probably  ideate  of 
aluminiunL 

Temperature, — The  temperature  at  a  depth  of  2  or  3  feet,  at  2  to  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  would  be  an  important  point  to  determine  in  the  tropics, 
and  alEM)  the  temperature  in  early  morning.  At  present  such  observatioiia, 
though  very  easily  taken,  and  obviously  very  instructive,  are  seldom,  if  ever 
made,  although  a  commencement  in  that  direction  has  been  made  in  the 
investigations  of  Messrs  Lewis  and  Cunningham  at  Calcutta  |.  It  might  also 
be  useful  to  take  a  certain  depth  of  soil,  say  6  inches,  and,  placing  a  thermometer 
in  it,  determine  the  height  of  the  thermometer  on  exposure  to  the  sun's  raja 
for  a  given  time  at  a  certain  hour. 

Chemical  ExamiruUion. — ^The  chemical  constituents  of  soil  are,  of  eouiae, 
as  numerous  as  the  elements ;  more  than  500  minerals  have  been  actually 
named.  But  certain  substances  are  very  rare,  and,  for  the  physician,  the 
chief  constituents  of  soiLs  are  the  following  substances  or  combinations : — 
Silica,  alumina,  lime,  iron,  magnesia,  chlorine,  carbonic  acid,  phosphoricr  acid, 
nitric  acid.  A  few  simple  tests  are  often  very  useful,  if  we  are  uncertain 
what  kind  of  rock  we  have  to  deal  with.  Few  persons  could  mistake  granite, 
trap,  gneiss,  or  rocks  of  that  class ;  or  clay-slate  or  crystalline  limestone. 
But  fine  white  sandstones,  or  freestone,  or  even  fine  miUstone  grit^  might  be 
confounded  with  lime  rocks,  or  magnesian  limestone.    A  few  drops  of 


*  American  Journal  of  Me<L  Sdenoe,  January  1866. 

t  Staff-surgeon  P.  Mansfield,  R.N.,  recounts  an  outbreak  of  yellow  remittent  fertr  on  board 
ahip  at  Rio,  coincident  with  the  growth  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  gigantic  fangu  in  the  bokL 
It  RPema  unlikely,  however,  that  this  was  more  than  a  ooincidenoe. 
Qp.oti. 
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hydrochloric  acid  will  often  settle  the  question,  as  it  causes  effeiyescenoe  in 
the  carhonates  of  lime  and  magnesian  rocks.* 
A  more  complete  examination  should  include  the  following  points : — 

1.  Percentage  of  Water, — Take  10  grammes  of  a  fair  sample  of  soil,  and 
diy  at  a  heat  of  220**;  weigh  again;  the  difference  is  water  or  volatile 
sabstance. 

2.  Percentage  of  volatile  matters  (including  tpater),  destroyed  hy  incinera- 
ikn. — Take  another  weighed  portion  of  soil  and  incinerate  at  a  full  red  heat ; 
nearbonate  with  carhonic  acid  solution,  or  with  ammonium  carbonate ;  heat 
to  expel  excess  of  ammonia  ;  dry  and  weigh. 

3.  Absorption  of  Water. — Place  the  dried  soil  in  a  still  atmosphere,  on  a 
plate  in  a  Uiin  layer,  and  reweigh  in  24  hours ;  the  increase  is  the  absorbed 


*  It  may  be  useful  to  give  (from  Page's  Handbook  of  Geological  Terms  **)  a  few  oompoei- 
tjons,  and  to  define  a  few  of  the  common  mineralogical  words  used  in  geology. 

Onorte.— Crystallised  siUca. 
.  /'e^ipar.— Silica,  alumina  (trisilicate  of  alumina),  potash,  or  soda,  and  a  little  lime,  magneria, 
^  and  ferric  oxide,  crystallised  or  amorphous. 

Mica, — Silica,  alumina,  ferric  oxide  and  potash,  or  magnesia,  or  lime,  or  lithia. 

Chlorite. — Mica,  but  with  less  silica  and  more  magnesia  and  iron.  ; 

Orttnitc-^^mvomd  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica. 

Sjftnite.  — Homolende  instead  of  mica. 

Sjfefuiie  granite, — Quartz,  felspar,  mica,  and  hornblende. 

Crnmt. --Same  elements  as  granite,  but  the  crystaU  of  quarts  and  felspar  are  broken  and 
indistinct 

Sontblende,—X  mineral  entering  largely  into  granite  and  trappeun  rocks,  composed  of  silica 
(47  to  00),  magnesia  (14  to  28),  lime  (7  to  14),  with  a  little  alumina,  fluorine,  and  ferrous 
oxide. 

Aitffite,—  Like  hornblende,  only  less  silica  (does  not  resist  adds). 

Hfpenthene. — Like  augite,  only  with  very  little  lime ;  it  contains  silica,  magnesia,  and  iron  ; 
resists  adds. 

Onetutone, — Hard  granular  crystalline  varieties  of  trap,  felspar,  and  hornblende,  or  felspar 
and  augite. 

BataU.'^KvifAtA  and  felspar,  olivine,  iron  pyrites,  &c. 
frap.--Tabular  greenstone  and  basalt, 

8ekuL — A  term  applied  to  the  rocks  mentioned  above,  when  they  are  foliated  or  split  up  into 
irregular  pUtes. 

Cfay-iSms. — Argillaceous  arenaceous  rocks,  with  more  or  less  marked  deavage. 
LimBHtmt. — All  varieties  of  hard  rocks,  consisting  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
OoUtt, — Limestone  made  up  of  small  rounded  grains,  compact  or  crystalline,  like  the  roe  of 
ailsh. 

(9mtk. — Soft  ealdnm  carbonate. 

MoffHMian  lAmettans.—Any  limestone  containing  20  per  cent  of  a  salt  of  magnesia,  fre- 

qneotly  not  crystallisea. 
Dolomite. — CrystaUised  magnesian  limestone. 

Kvnkur. — A  term  used  in  India  to  denote  nodnlar  masses  of  impure  caldum  carbonate. 
(Tipsinn—^fefeni^.— Sulphate  of  calcium. 

&ir«N»l.*-Water-woni  and  rounded  fragments  of  any  rock,  chiefly  quarts ;  sixe,  from  a  pea 

to  a  hen*s  egff. 
iSsflA— Same,  only  paitleles  less  than  a  pea. 

AHHlilofu,^Consolidated  sand ;  the  paitides  held  together  often  by  lime,  day,  and  ferric 
oxide, 

#V«8sloiie.^Aoy  rock  which  can  be  cut  readily  bv  the  builder ;  usually  applied  to  sandstone. 
MUlgtom  grit, — Hard  gritty  sandstone  of  the  carboniferous  series,  us«i  for  millstones.  Grit 

k  the  term  generally  used  wheA  the  partides  are  larger  and  sharper  than  in  ordinary 

sandstone. 
Cli^.-^Hieate  of  alumina. 

Orsfiuaiul.— Lower  portion  of  the  chalk  system  in  England ;  sand  coloured  by  chloritous 

aflioate  of  iron. 
JferlL— Lime  and  day. 

iMgriiM, — ^A  term  much  used  in  India  to  denote  a  more  or  less  clayey  stratum  which  underlies 
mndh  of  the  sand  in  BengaL  some  parts  of  Burmah,  Bombay  presidency,  &c. 

Cbii^imMrtile.^Bocks  composed  of  consolidated  gravels  (t.«.,  the  fragments  water-worn  and 
roonded). 

hmeia, — Roeki  composed  of  amgular  (not  water-worn)  ftragments  (volcanic  breoda,  osseous 
bneday  oakareons  brscda). 
!  SkaU.—K  term  applied  to  all  dayej  oraandy  formations  with  lamination ;      ot\«n  ^tm^* 
dntgd  MOd  luraened  mtuL 
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water.  An  equal  portion  of  pnre  sand  should  be  treated  in  the  saime  way 
a  standard.    It  would  be  well  to  note  the  humidity  of  the  air  at  the  time. 

4.  Power  of  holding  Water, — ^Thoroughly  wet  100  grammes,  drain  off  water 
as  far  as  possible,  and  weigh ;  the  experiment  is,  however,  not  predae. 

5.  Suhdances  taken  up  by  Water, — This  is  important^  as  indicating  whether 
drinking  water  is  likely  to  become  contaminated.  Eub  thoroughly  10 
grammes  in  pure  cold  water,  filter  and  test  for  organic  matter  by  chloride  of 
gold,  or  by  evaporation  and  careful  incineration;  test  also  for  chlorine^ 
sulphuric  acid,  lime,  alumina,  iron,  nitric  acid  (see  Water,  page  69,  for  the 
several  tests). 

6.  Substances  taken  up  by  Hydrochloric  Acid, — While  water  takes  up  tb 
chlorides  and  the  sulphates  of  the  alkalies,  nitrates,  &c,  the  greater  part  of 
the  lime,  magnesia,  and  alumina  are  left  undissolved.  The  quantity  can  be 
best  determined  by  solution  in  pure  hydrochloric  acii 

(a)  To  40  grammes  of  the  soil  add  one  ounce  of  pure  hydrochloric  add, 
and  heat ;  note  effervescence.  Add  about  100  C.C.  of  water.  Digest  for  18 
hours.    Dry  and  weigh  the  undissolved  portion. 

(b)  To  the  acid  solution  add  ammonia.  Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron  aie 
thrown  down.    Dry  and  weigh  precipitate. 

(c)  To  the  solution  filtered  from  (b)  add  ammonium  oxalate.  Dry ;  waah 
and  bum  the  calcium  oxalate.    Weigh  as  carbonate  (see  page  81,  footnote). 

{d)  To  the  solution  filtered  from  (c)  add  sodium  phosphate.  Collect ;  diy 
and  weigh  (100  parts  of  the  precipitate  =  79  parts  of  magnesiimi  carbonate); 
or  determine  as  pyrophosphate.    (See  Water.) 

The  portion  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  consists  of  quartz,  clay,  silicates 
of  alumina,  iron,  lime,  and  magnesia.  If  it  is  wished  to  examine  it  further, 
it  should  be  fused  with  three  times  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  thea 
heated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  residue  is  silica.  The  solutkm 
may  contain  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  and  alumina.    Test  as  above. 

6.  Iron, — Iron  can  be  determined  by  the  bichromate  of  potassium,  or  hy 
the  permanganate.  As  the  latter  solution  is  used  for  other  purposes,  it  is 
convenient  to  employ  it  in  this  case. 

Dissolve  10  grammes  of  the  soil  in  pure  hydrochloric  acid  free  from  iron, 
by  aid  of  heat. 

Add  a  little  pure  zinc,  and  heat  to  convert  ferric  into  ferrous  salts.  Poor 
off  the  solution  from  the  zinc  that  is  still  undissolved,  and  determine  iron  by 
potassium  permanganate ;  t.e.,  heat  to  140*"  and  then  drop  in  the  solution  of 
permanganate  till  a  permanent  but  slightly  pink  colour  is  given. 

Preparation  of  Potassium  Permanganate  Solution, 

The  solution  made  for  the  determination  of  organic  matter  in  water  may  be 
used  (see  page  85),  1  C.C. » 0*7  milligramme  of  pure  iron, 

SECTION  III. 

METHOD  OF  EXAMINING  A  LOCALITY  FOR  MILITARY  PURPOSES 

A  place  should  be  seen  at  all  times  of  the  year,  in  the  wet  as  well  as  in  thf 
dry  seasons,  in  the  autumn  and  winter  as  well  as  in  the  spring,  and  at  nigfal 
as  well  as  by  day.    The  following  order  wiU  be  found  a  convenient  one  :— 

1.  Conformaiion, — Height  above  sea-level  and  elevation  of  hills  above  th< 
plain.  (Determine  by  mercurial  barometer  or  aneroid,  or,  if  possible,  get  thi 
heights  from  an  engineer.)  Angle  of  declivity  of  hills ;  amount  of  h^  anc 
plain  ;  number,  course,  and  cYiaxac^^  vQ.^iKsraEiK&mbilLi ;  dip  o 
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itnta ;  geological  f  annation ;  watersheds  and  courses ;  exposure  to  winds  ; 
ntaation,  amount  and  character  of  winds ;  sunlight^  amount  and  duration ; 
nin,  amount  and  frequency  ;  dust. 

2.  Composition. — Mineralogical  characters.  Presence  of  animal  or  veget- 
lUe  Bubetances  ;  amount  and  characters. 

3.  Covering  of  soil  by  trees,  brushwood,  grass,  &c. 

L  Points  for  special  examination. — Amount  of  air ;  of  moisture.  Height 
i  subeoil  water,  at  the  wettest  and  driest  seasons.  Changes  in  level,  and 
;^dity  of  change  of  subsoil  or  ground  water.  Condition  of  vegetable  con- 
ititaents ;  examination  of  substances  taken  up  by  water,  &c. 

Such  a  complete  examination  demands  time  and  apparatus,  but  it  is  quite 
leoesBazy. 

A  fair  opinion  can  then  be  formed ;  but  if  a  large  permanent  station  is  to 
le  erected,  it  is  always  desirable  to  recommend  that  a  temporary  station 
hoold  be  put  up  for  a  year,  and  an  intelligent  officer  should  be  selected  to 
bserve  the  effect  on  health,  to  take  meteorological  observations,  and  to 
xamine  the  water  at  different  times  of  the  year.  Sometimes  a  spot  more 
Ggible  than  that  originally  chosen  may  be  found  within  a  short  distance,  and 
he  officer  should  be  instructed  to  keep  this  point  in  view. 

Ihe  medical  officer  has  nothing  to  do  with  military  considerations  or  ques- 
UDB  of  supply,  but  if  he  is  able  to  suggest  anything  for  the  information  of 
ha  authorities,  he  should  of  course  do  so. 

The  opinion  of  lind,  whose  large  experience  probably  surpassed  that  of  his 
jontemporaries,  and  of  our  own  time,  should  be  remembered.* 

In  choosing  a  site  for  a  temporary  camp,  so  elaborate  an  examination  is  not 
pMiUa  But  as  far  as  possible  the  same  rules  should  be  attended  to.  There 
%  however,  one  difference — in  a  permanent  station  water  can  be  brought  from 
Mine  distance ;  in  a  temporary  station  the  water  supply  must  be  near  at  hand, 
nd  something  must  be  given  up  for  this.t  The  banks  of  rivers,  if  not 
nmhy,  may  be  chosen,  care  being  taken  to  assign  proper  spots  for  watering, 
WMhing,  &c.,  as  laid  down  in  th^  chapter  on  Water.  A  river  with  marshy 
bmks  must  never  be  chosen  in  any  climate,  except  for  the  most  imperative 
nilitaiy  reasons  ;  it  is  better  to  have  the  extra  labour  of  canying  water  from 
a  distance. 

Ante  under  trees  is  good  in  hot  countries,  but  brushwood  must  be  avoided. 


SECTION  IV. 


PREPARATION  OF  SITE  FOR  MILITARY  PURPOSES. 

In  any  locality  intended  to  be  permanently  used,  the  ground  should  be 
Inined  with  pipe  drains.  Even  in  the  driest  of  the  loose  soils  this  is  desir- 
Ue,  especially  in  hot  climates,  where  the  rainfall  is  heavy.  In  impermeable 
od^  districts  it  is  less  necessary.  The  size,  depth,  and  distance  of  the  drains 
nU  be  for  the  engineer  to  determine  ;  but  generally  deep  drains  (4  to  8  feet 
a  depth,  and  12  to  18  feet  apart)  are  the  best.  If  there  is  no  good  fall,  it 
•8  been  proposed  to  drain  into  deep  pits  ;  but  usually  an  engineer  will  get  a 
ill  without  such  an  expedient  A  good  outfall,  however,  should  be  a  point 
hmys  looked  to  in  choosing  a  station.    These  drains  are  intended  to  carry 

*  "  The  most  healthy  countries  in  the  world  contain  spots  of  ground  where  strangers  are  sub- 
ct  to  admen.   There  is  hardly  to  be  found  any  large  extent  of  continent,  or  even  any  island, 
il  doei  not  oootain  some  places  where  Enropeans  may  e^joy  an  uninterrupted  state  of  health 
all  aeaaODS  of  the  year."— Lind,  Ditecues  of  Europeans  in  Hot  CUmaUs,  4th  edition, 

t  8m  Baouurkt  on  ihit  point,  in  the  BegolAUona  and  InBtructlonB  tor  'Encam^mvEto,  ^.  ^ 
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off  subsoil  water,  and  not  surface  water.  This  latter  should  be  provided  f( 
by  shallow  drains  along  the  natural  outfalls  and  valleys.  As  far  as  diaina^ 
is  concerned,  we  have  then  to  provide  for  mere  surface  water,  and  for  th 
water  which  passes  below  the  surface  into  the  soil  and  subsoil 

Brushwood,  should  usually  be  cleared  away,  but  trees  left  until  time  i 
given  for  consideration.  In  clearing  away  brushwood,  the  ground  in  ih 
tropics  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible  ;  and  if  it  can  be  done,  al 
cleared  spots  should  be  soon  sown  with  grass.  Brushwood  should  not  b 
removed  from  a  marsh. 

In  erecting  the  buildings,  the  ground  should  be  excavated  as  litd 
as  possible  ;  in  the  tropics  especially  hills  should  never  be  cut  away.  Tb 
surface  should  be  levelled,  holes  filled  in,  and  those  portions  of  the  surface,  og 
which  rain  can  fall  from  buildings,  well  paved,  with  good  side  gutters.  lU 
is  especially  necessary  in  the  tropics,  where  it  is  of  importance  to  prevent  th 
ground  under  buildings  from  becoming  damp ;  but  the  same  principles  ap^ 
everywhere. 

In  a  temporary  camp  so  much  cannot  be  done ;  but  even  here  it  is  denaU 
to  trench  and  drain  as  much  as  possible.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  in  mt 
that  a  camp  intended  to  stand  for  two  or  three  days  is  kept  up  for  two  or  thm 
weeks,  or  even  months.  As  soon  as  it  is  dear  that  the  occupation  is  to  he  al 
all  prolonged,  the  same  plans  should  be  adopted  as  in  permanent  statkma 
The  great  point  is  to  carry  off  water  rapidly,  and  it  is  astonishing  what  a  fov 
well-planned  surface  drains  will  do. 

The  Kules  for  improving  the  healthiness  of  a  site  may  be  thus  summarised  ^- 

1.  Drain  subsoil  and  lower  the  level  of  the  ground  water. 

2.  Pave  under  houses,  so  as  to  prevent  the  air  from  rising  from  the  ground 

3.  Pave  or  cover  with  short  grass  all  ground  near  buildings  in  malaiiom 
districts. 

4.  Keep  the  soil  from  the  penetration  of  impurities  of  all  kinds  by  piq« 
arrangements  for  carrying  away  rain,  surface,  and  house  water  and  house  int 
purities. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


HABITATIONS. 

Whokvir  considers  carefully  the  record  of  the  mediaeval  epidemics,  and  seeks 
to  interpret  them  by  our  present  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  disease,  will,  I 
believe,  become  convinced  that  one  great  reason  why  those  epidemics  were  so 
frequent  and  so  fatal  was  the  compression  of  the  population  in  faulty  habita- 
tkms.    Ill-<x>ntrived  and  closely  packed  houses,  with  narrow  streets,  often 
made  winding  for  the  purpose  of  defence  ;  a  very  poor  supply  of  water,  and 
Aerefore  a  universal  uncleanliness  ;  a  want  of  all  appliances  for  the  removal 
cf  excreta  ;  a  population  of  rude,  careless,  and  gross  habits,  living  often  on 
ianutritious  food,  and  frequently  exposed  to  famine  from  their  imperfect 
system  of  tillage, — such  were  the  conditions  which  almost  throughout  the 
ivhole  of  Europe  enabled  diseases  to  attain  a  range,  and  to  display  a  virulence, 
cf  which  we  have  now  scarcely  a  conception.    The  more  these  matters  are  ex- 
amined, the  more,  I  believe,  shall  we  be  convinced  that  we  must  look,  not  to 
gnnd  cosmical  conditions  ;  not  to  earthquakes,  comets,  or  mysterious  waves 
of  an  unseen  and  poisonous  air ;  not  to  recondite  epidemic  constitutions,  but 
to  simple,  familiar,  and  household  conditions,  to  explain  the  spread  and  fatality 
ol  the  medisBval  plagues. 

The  diseases  arising  from  faulty  habitations  are  in  great  measure,  perhaps 
entirely,  the  diseases  of  impure  air.  The  site  may  be  in  fault ;  and  from  a 
moist  and  malarious  soil  excess  of  water  and  organic  emanations  may  pasa  into 
the  house.  Or  ventilation  may  be  imperfect,  and  the  exhalations  of  a  crowded 
population  may  accumulate  and  putrefy  ;  or  the  excretions  may  be  allowed  to 
lemain  in  or  near  the  house  ;  or  a  general  uncleanliness,  from  want  of  water, 
nay  cause  a  persistent  contamination  of  the  air.  And,  on  the  contrary,  these 
fire  conditions  insure  healthy  habitations  : — 

1.  A  site  dry  and  not  malarious,  and  an  aspect  which  gives  light  and 

cheerfulness. 

2.  A  ventilation  which  carries  off  all  respiratory  impurities. 

3.  A  system  of  immediate  and  perfect  sewage  removal,  which  shall 

render  it  impossible  that  the  air  shall  be  contaminated  from 
excreta. 

4.  A  pure  supply  and  proper  removal  of  water ;  by  means  of  which  per- 

fect cleudinees  of  all  parts  of  the  house  can  be  insured. 

5.  A  construction  of  the  house  which  shall  insure  perfect  dryness  of  the 

foundation,  walls,  and  roof. 

In  other  words,  perfect  purity  and  cleanliness  of  the  air  are  the  objects  to 
he  attained.  This  is  the  fundamental  and  paramount  condition  of  healthy 
habitations ;  and  it  must  over-ride  all  other  considerations.  After  it  has  been 
attained,  the  architect  must  engraft  on  it  the  other  conditions  of  comfort^  con- 
vienience,  and  beauty. 

The  inqtdries  wUch  have  been  made  for  the  last  thirty  yean  in  England 
have  shown  how  badly  the  poorer  classes  are  lodged,  both  in  town  and 
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country,  and  how  urgent  is  the  necessity  for  improvement  Yarioos  Acts* 
have  been  passed  for  the  purpose  of  improving  labourers'  cottages  and  other 
small  dwellings,  but  either  from  the  powers  being  insufficient^  or  from  the 
difficulty  of  proving  that  a  dwelling  is  injurious  to  health,  unless  it  is  in 
extremely  bad  condition,  these  Acts  have  had  little  effect 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  insuring  that  a  small  hocm 
shall  be  as  healthy  as  a  large  one.  The  site  and  foundations  can  be  made  as 
dry,  the  drains  as  well  arranged,  the  walls  and  roofs  be  as  sound,  and  the 
water  supply  as  good  as  a  house  of  much  larger  rental  In  fact^  in  one 
respect,  the  houses  of  the  poor  are  often  superior  to  those  of  the  rich,  for  Uie 
sowers  do  not  open  directly  into  the  houses,  and  sewer  air  is  not  breathed 
during  the  night  But  the  difficulty  in  the  houses  of  the  poor  is  the  over- 
crowding, and  the  impregnation  of  the  walls  with  foul  effluvia  and  deposits. 
Considerations  of  cost  will  probably  always  prevent  our  poor  class  of  honaes 
from  having  sufficient  floor  and  cubic  space.  These  two  special  difficulties 
must  be  met  by  imj)rovod  means  of  warming  and  ventilation,  and  by  covering 
the  interior  walls  with  a  cement  which  is  non-absorbent,  and  which  can  be 
washed.  Perhaps,  also,  improvements  in  using  cement,  or  other  plans,  wiH 
eventually  so  lessen  the  cost  of  building  that  larger  rooms  can  be  given  for 
the  same  rental,  and  the  poor  be  taught  to  prize  the  boon  of  an  abmidant  1 
allowance  of  air,  and  not  seek  to  lessen  it  by  crowding  and  underletting.  I 

Dryness  of  the  foundation  and  walls  of  a  home  is  secured  by  draining  the 
subsoil,  4  to  9  feet  below  the  foundation,  f  and,  in  very  wet  clay  soil,  by  i 
paving  or  cementing  under  the  entire  house.  {  The  walls  are  kept  dry  by  ^ 
\mng  imbedded  in  concrete,  which  is  brought  up  to  the  ground  level,  or  by 
the  insertion  in  the  walls  themselves  of  a  waterproof  course  of  slate,  asphalt^ 
or  what  is  better,  of  ventilating  vitrified  thin  bricks  (as  devised  by  Mr 
Taylor).  i 

On  wet  damp  soils,  when  a  house  has  no  cellar,  the  flooring  ought  to  be 
raised  2  feet  above  the  ground,  and  the  space  below  should  be  well  ventilated. 
In  the  tropics,  the  houses  are  often  raised  on  arches  3  to  5  feet  above  the 
ground.  Dryness  of  walls  is  best  secured  by  hollow  walls,§  or  coating  the 
walls  with  cemontj  which  is  kept  painted,  or  with  slates.  Terra-cotta  abbs 
have  been  used,  and  hquid  preparations  (chiefly  alkaline  silicates)  have  been 
bmshcd  over  the  surface  of  brick  and  stone.  Bricks  are  often  extremely 
porous,  1 1  and  a  brick  wall  will  absorb  many  gallons  of  water.  H 

Dryness  of  the  roof  should  be  carefully  looked  to  in  every  case,  as  water 
often  gets  to  the  walls  through  a  bad  roof,  and  the  whole  house  becomes 
damp. 

The  condition  of  the  basements  or  cellars,  if  they  exists  requires  attention, 


*  Labouring  Classes  Dwelling-house  Act,  1866;  An  Act  to  provide  better  Dwellings  for 
Artisans  and  Labourers,  1868 ;  Artisan's  Dwellings  Act,  1875 ;  various  clauses  in  the  diSreDt 
Public  Health  Acts. 

t  Even  the  walls  of  old  ricketty  cottages  may  be  thoroughly  dried  by  this  means,  (Rogen 
Field). 

It  For  a  good  diagram  of  a  plan  for  avoiding  damp,  see  Bailey  Denton's  **  Sanitary  Ikiffinesr* 
ing,"  Plate  I.  p.  66. 

§  Jenning's  patent  Bonding  Brick  is  a  good  plan  for  preventing  moisture  penetrating  from 
the  outer  to  the  inner  skin  of  a  hollow  wall.  It  is  a  hollow,  vitrified  brick,  curved  npwaidiat 
an  angle  of  45**,  so  that  no  water  can  paM  along  it. 

II  An  ordinary  brick  will  hold  about  16  oz.  of  water. 

^  Bricks  imperfectly  burned  on  the  outside  of  the  kiln  are  termed  Place,  or  Samel,  or  Sandel 
bricks.  They  absorb  much  water.  The  sun-dried  bricks  of  India  are  very  damp,  and  absorb 
water  from  the  air.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  absorbing  power  of  the  bricks  made  by  compranoD 
without  buminff.  Man^  sandstones  are  verv  porous ;  water  beats  into  them  and  rises  ucb  by 
cavillary  attraction.  Lime  made  from  chalk  absorbs  water.  Pis^  is  compivsaed  earth,  tao, 
UDieati  covered  with  cement,  is  moi&l. 
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i  the  air  of  the  house  is  so  often  drawn  directly  from  thenL  They  should 
e  dry,  and  thoroughly  well  ventilated,  and  the  house  pipes,  if  they  run 
own  to  the  basement,  should  be  always  uncovered  so  as  to  be  easily 
ispected,  and  any  bad-fitting  joint,  or  crack,  or  imperfect  trap,  if  there  be 
06  inside  the  house,  be  at  once  remedied. 

The  carr3ring  off  of  rain  water,  so  as  not  to  sink  into  the  ground  near  the 
ouse,  is  a  matter  of  importance. 

The  other  points  which  are  necessary  to  secure  a  healthy  house,  viz.,  good 
ipect  and  external  ventilation,  and  sufficient  room  ventilation,  absence  of  all 
mditions  outside  the  house  which  can  contaminate  air  entering  it,  a  proper 
liter  supply,  and  due  care  in  removing  excreta,  are  discussed  in  their  respec- 
ve  chapters. 

In  examining  a  house  to  discover  the  sources  of  unhealthiness,  it  is  best  to 
egin  at  the  foundation,  and  to  consider  first  the  site  and  basements,  then  the 
ving  and  sleeping  rooms  (as  to  size,  cubic  contents,  and  number  of  persons, 
od  condition  of  walls  and  floors),  ventilation,  water  supply,  and  plans  of 
raste  and  sewer-water  removal,  in  regular  order. 

The  following  memorandum  as  to  the  way  in  which  engineers  examine  a 
touse  has  been  kindly  given  mo  by  my  friend  Mr  William  Eassie,  C.E. 

MEMORANDUM. 
JFhat  is  usually  done  by  Sanitary  Engineers  when  inspecting  a  House, 

Bmitary  engineers  consider  that  an  unusual  smell  is  generally  the  first  evidence  of 
vmething  wrong,  and  that,  traced  to  its  source,  the  evil  is  half  cured.  They  inspect  fintt 
lie  drainage  arrangements.  If  the  basement  generally  smells  ofTensively,  they  search  for 
\  leaking  drain-pipe,  a  pii)e  badly  jointed  or  broken  by  settlement,  and  these  will 
Iten  show  themselves  by  a  dampness  of  the  paving  around.  If,  upon  inq^uiry,  it  turns 
nt  that  rats  are  often  seen,  they  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  house  drain  is  in  direct 
nnmunication  with  the  sewer,  or  some  old  brick  barrel-drain,  and  therefore  examine 
he  traps  and  lead  bends  which  join  the  drain-pipes  to  see  if  they  are  gnawed  or  faulty, 
f  tbe  smell  arises  from  any  particular  sink  or  trap,  it  is  plain  to  them  that  there  is  no 
wtilation  of  the  drain,  and  more  especially  no  disconnection  between  the  house  and 
he  aewer,  or  no  flap- trap  at  the  house-drain  delivery  into  the  sewer.  If  a  country  house 
•  imder  examination,  a  smell  at  the  sink  will,  in  nearlv  every  case,  be  traced  to  an 
■fentilated  cesspool ;  and,  in  opening  up  the  drain  under  the  sink,  in  such  a  state  of 
lingi,  they  will  take  care  that  a  candle  is  not  brought  near,  so  as  to  cause  an  explosion, 
ftfae  trap  ia  full  of  (oul  black  water,  impregnated  with  sewer  air,  thev  partly  account 
r  the  smeU  by  the  neglect  of  flushing.  If  the  sink,  and  kitchen,  and  scullery  wastes 
e  in  good  order  and  the  smell  is  still  ooaervable,  they  search  the  other  cellar  rooms,  and 
Bquently  find  an  old  floor-trap  without  water,  broken  and  open  to  the  drain.  If  the 
Ml  be  ammoniacal  in  character,  they  trace  the  stable-drains  and  see  if  they  lead  into 
« tune  pit,  and  if  so,  argue  a  weak  pipe  on  the  route,  especially  if,  as  in  some  London 
mions,  the  stable-drains  run  from  the  mews  at  the  back,  through  the  house  to  the 
mt  street  sewer. 

^Bt^^lil  A  bad  persistent  smell  be  complained  of  mostly  in  the  bedroom  floor,  they  seek 
r  an  ontrapped  or  defective  closet,  a  burst  soil-pipe,  a  bad  junction  between  the 
id  and  the  cast  iron  portion  of  the  soil-pipe  behind  the  casings,  &c.,  or  an  improper 
innection  with  the  drain  below.  They  will  examine  how  the  soil-mpe  is  jointed  there, 
id,  if  the  joint  be  inside  the  house,  will  carefully  attend  to  it.  They  will  also  remove 
It  eloset  framing,  and  ascertain  if  any  filth  has  overflowed  and  saturated  the  flooring,  or 
tlie  aafe  underneath  the  apparatus  be  full  of  any  liquid.  If  the  smell  be  only  occaabnal, 
ley  conclude  that  it  has  arisen  when  the  closet  handle  has  been  lifted  in  ordinary  use 
r  to  empty  slops,  and  satisfy  themselves  that  the  soil-pipe  is  un ventilated.  They,  more- 
rar,  examine  tne  bath  and  lavatory  waste-pipes,  if  they  are  untrapped,  and  if  trapped 
f  A  vgmoidal  bend,  whether  the  trapping  water  is  not  always  witndniwn  owiiur  to  the 
rphon  action  in  the  full  running  pipe.  They  will  trace  all  these  waste-pipes  down  to 
M  aewer,  ascertain  if  Uiey  wrongly  enter  the  soil-pipe,  the  closet-trap,  or  a  rain  water- 
ipe  in  connection  with  the  sewer. 

u  the  emell  be  perceived  for  the  most  part  in  the  attics,  and,  as  they  consider,  scarcely 
MImtable  to  any  of  the  foregoing  evils,  they  will  see  whether  or  not  the  rain  water 
pn  which  tenninate  in  the  gatters,  are  solely  acting  as  drain  veuti\a.tot%,  vniW^Qmn^ 
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into  the  donner  windowt.   They  will  also  examine  the  diterns  of  xahn  mtir,  if  tiim  U 

any  in  the  other  portions  of  the  attics,  as  veij  often  they  are  fall  of  patiidi^. 

A  sUght  escape  of  impure  air  from  the  drains  may  be  difBcnlt  to  detect,  and  die  unell 
may  be  attributed  to  want  of  ventiUtion,  or  a  complication  of  matten  may  arise  ftom  t 
slight  escape  of  gas.  Neither  are  all  dangerous  smells  of  a  foal  natvn,  at  uiete  is  a  doM 
sweet  smell  which  is  even  worse.  Should  the  drains  and  doubtful  pUoea  have  been  pi«- 
viously  treated  by  the  inmates  to  stroDjy^ly  smelling  disinfectants,  or  the  Termin  killeaby 

Eoison,  the  inspectors  of  nuisances  will  nnd  it  difficult  to  separate  tiieamells.  In  such  a  css^ 
owever,  they  will  examine  the  state  of  the  ground  under  the  basement  flooring;  and  fed 
certain  that  there  are  no  disused  oesspools  or  any  sewage  satoratum  o/an^mri.  They 
will  also  ascertain  if  there  be  any  stopfMige  in  the  drain -pipes,  by  takmg  up  a  yaid  tnp 
in  the  line  of  the  drain  march,  and  noting  the  reappearance  of  the  lime  water  which  they 
had  thrown  down  the  sinks.  And  invariably,  after  effecting  a  cure  for  any  evil  whi^ 
bad  been  discovered,  they  will  leave  the  traps  cleaned  out  and  the  drains  wdl  flashed. 

Besides  the  drainage,  they  will,  especially  if  they  detect  a  bad  and  dank  tmeU,  lee  if 
it  arises  from  the  want  of  a  damp-proof  coarse  or  of  a  dry  area,  see  if  there  be  a  wet  loil 
under  the  basement  floor,  a  faulty  pipe  inside  the  wall,  an  unsound  leaden  gutter  on  tfat 
top  of  the  wall,  or  an  overflowing  box  gutter  in  the  roof,  a  leaky  slatage,  a  porous  wall, 
a  wall  too  thin,  and  so  on. 

They  will  also  keep  an  eye  upon  the  condition  of  the  ventilating  arFangements,  sad 
whether  the  evils  complaiued  of  are  not  mainly  due  to  defects  there.  The  immi^nfi 
surroundings  of  the  house  will  also  be  noted,  and  any  nuisances  estimated. 

Sanitary  inspectors,  whilst  examining  into  the  condition  of  the  draina,  always  jtramjiif 
the  water  cisterns  at  the  same  time,  and  discover  whether  the  cistern  which  yields  tbe 
drinking  water  supplies  as  well  the  flushing  water  of  the  closets.  They  wUl  also  ascertiia 
if  the  overflow  pipe  of  this  cistern,  or  if  a  separate  drinking  water  dstem,  passes  diieetly 
into  the  drain. 

If  the  overflow  pipe  be  syphon -trapped  and  the  water  rarely  changed  in  the  trap,  or 
onlv  when  the  ball-cock  is  out  of  order,  they  will  point  out  the  fallacy  of  auch  tnppiiig; 
and,  speaking  of  traps  generally,  they  will  look  suspiciously  on  every  one  of 
endeavour  to  render  tnem  supererogatory  by  a  thorough  ventilation  and  diaconnectioo  of 
the  drains.* 

SECTION  IL 

Hospitals. 
General  Remarks, 

Of  late  yeare  a  great  number  of  works  (English,  French,  German,  and 
American)  have  been  written  on  the  construction  of  hospitals.  This  has  been 
especially  owing  to  the  celebrated  "  Notes  on  Hospitals,"  published  by  Miaa 
Nightingale,  after  the  Crimean  war — a  work  the  importance  of  which  it  ia 
impossible  to  over-rate — and  to  the  very  useful  pamphlets  of  Mr  Eoberton  of 
Manchester.  Among  military  writers,  Robert  Jackson  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  points,  takes  the  first  rank,  and  his  observations  on  the  construction  of 
hospitals  are  conceived  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  best  writings  of  the 
present  day.  In  the  short  space  which  can  be  given  to  the  subject  here,  I  can 
merely  condense  what  has  been  best  said  on  the  subject,  as  applied  especially 
to  military  hospitals.!  In  the  first  place,  however,  a  few  words  are  necessary 
on  the  general  question. 

Although  the  establishment  of  hospitals  is  a  necessity,  and  marks  the  era 
of  an  advanced  civilisation,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  if  the  crowd- 
ing of  healthy  men  has  its  danger,  the  bringing  together  within  a  confined  ana 
many  sick  persons  is  far  more  perilous.    The  risks  of  contamination  of  the 


*  Much  useful  information  will  also  be  obtained  fh>ni  Sanitary  Arrangements  for  l>weUiii& 
by  W.  Eassie,  C.K,  and  firom  Sanitary  Engineering,  by  J.  BaUey  Denton,  C.K 

t  For  fuller  details.  Captain  Galton's  work  on  noapitals  should  be  oonsulted.  Sse  alto 
Five  Essays  on  Hospital  Plans,  contributed  for  the  John  Hopkins  Hospital  scheme  (Wood 
and  Co.,  New  York) ;  Report  on  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary,  by  J.  Netten  R^AJifl;  fln. ; 
Reiiorts  on  St  Mary's  Hospital,  Paddinston,  by  F.  de  ChaumonL  M.D. ;  chaptv  in  Both, 
ana  Lex,  Miiit  Gesundheitspfieg^  *,  papei  in  tha  PtatctlUonax,  Maxch  1877, 
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air,  and  of  impregnation  of  the  materials  of  the  building  with  morbid  suV 
ikaiicefiy  are  so  greatly  increased,  that  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  that 
kospitds  shall  not  become  pest-houses,  and  do  more  harm  than  good  We 
nnst  always  remember,  indeed,  that  a  number  of  sick  persons  are  merely 
teoo^t  together  in  order  that  medical  attendance  and  nursing  may  be  more 
wnly  and  perfectly  performed.  The  risks  of  aggregation  are  encountered 
for  this  reason  ;  otherwise  it  would  be  far  better  that  sick  persons  should  be 
apaiately  treated,  and  that  there  should  be  no  chance  that  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing and  in  many  instances  putrefying  substances  of  one  sick  body  should  pass 
iato  the  bodies  of  the  neighbouring  patients.  There  is,  indeed,  a  continual 
acnfice  of  life  from  diseases  caught  in,  or  aggravated  by  hospitals.  The  many 
advantages  of  hospitals  more  than  counterbalance  this  sacrifice,  but  it  should 
be  the  first  object  to  lessen  the  chance  of  iiy'ury  to  the  utmost  The  risk  of 
tansfeirence  or  aggravation  of  disease  is  least  in  the  best  ventilated  hospitals. 
A  great  supply  of  air,  by  immediately  diluting  and  rapidly  carrying  away  the 
morbid  substances  evolved  in  such  quantities  from  the  bodies  and  excretions 
ol  the  sick,  reduces  the  risk  to  its  minimum,  and  perhaps  removes  it  altogether. 
Bat  the  supply  of  air  must  be  enormous ;  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  how 
nmch,  but  I  question  whether  even  the  large  quantity  of  4000  cubic  feet  per 
liead  per  hour,  now  assigned  by  the  best  observers,  will  not  be  found  to  be 
fur  below  the  proper  amount  for  the  acute  and  febrile  diseases.* 

The  causes  of  the  greater  contamination  of  the  air  of  hospitals  are  these : — 
1.  More  organic  effluvia  are  given  off  from  the  bodies  and  excretions  of  sick 
neo.    These  are  only  removed  by  the  most  complete  ventilation. 

3.  The  medical  and  surgical  management  of  the  sick  necessarily  often 
exposes  to  the  air  excretions,  dressings,  foul  poultices,  soiled  clothes,  &c,  and 
the  amount  of  substances  thus  added  to  the  air  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable, 
«ren  with  the  best  management 

3.  The  walls  and  floors  of  hospitals  absorb  organic  matters  and  retain  them 
obstinately,  so  that  in  some  cases  of  repeated  attacks  of  hospital  gangrene  in  a 
ward  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  destroy  even  the  whole  walL  Continual 
drippings  on  the  floor  of  substances  which  soak  into  the  boards  and  through 
cnvicea,  and  collect  under  the  floor,  also  occur,  and  thus  collections  exist  of 
putrefying  matters  which  constantly  contaminate  the  air. 

L  The  bedding  and  furniture  also  absorb  organic  substances,  and  are  a 
gnat  cause  of  insalubrity. 

5.  Till  very  recently,  even  in  the  best  hospitals,  the  water-closets  and  urinals 
me  badly  arranged,  and  air  passed  from  these  places  into  the  wards. 

In  addition  to  the  necessary  amount  to  dilute  and  remove  these  substances, 
fte  freest  supply  of  air  is  also  now  known  to  be  a  curative  means  of  the 
lijgfaest  moment ;  in  the  cases  of  the  febrile  diseases,  both  specific  and 
^mptomatic,  it  is  indeed  the  first  essential  of  treatment ;  sometimes,  especially 
in  typhus  and  smallpox,  it  even  lessens  duration,  and  in  many  cases  it  renders 
eoQvalesoence  shorter,  f 


*  In  mj  p«p«r,  On  the  Theory  of  Ventilation,  (Prooeedings  of  the  Royal  Society  1875), 
I  km  ahown  that  the  sraell  of  oivanic  matter  becomes  perceptible  in  hospitals  wnen  the 
Mrinnie  acid  ezoeeda  the  external  air  ratio  by -0*166  per  1000,  whereas  in  barracks  it  is  nol 
ysierifed  vntU  it  has  passed  0*208  per  1000 ;  so  that,  if  8000  cubic  feet  be  the  minimum  pei 
■oar  tor  health,  not  leas  than  4000  most  be  adopted  for  even  ordinary  cases  of  disease,  and  as 
iMdi  man  aa  can  be  obtained  for  soigical  or  febrile  diseases.   (F.  de  C.) 

t  Ae  eflbct  of  a  great  sapply  of  air  on  some  diseases  is  manrelloos,  and  the  subject  is  so  im- 
portant that  a  few  examples  may  be  quoted.  The  experience  of  the  fevers  in  the  force  assem^ 
Dhd  at  06rk  in  1795 ;  of  the  spotted  typhos  of  1814  at  Paris,  when  it  was  noticed  with  astonish- 
Mt  thai  tha  eaaea  plaeed  (with  great  fear  of  the  resolt)  in  the  abbattoir  of  Montfanoon  (one  of 
ths  highest  and  moat  breezy  parts  of  Paris),  did  infinitely  better  than  the  patients  in  the  regular 
kiptela ;  and  tha  anakgpoos  case  of  the  Inahfevar  of  1847-i8,  whan  oaaea  \a{t  Vii\\i«  qi^tl 
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There  can,  I  believe,  be  no  doubts  that  the  neoessitjr  for  an  unlimited  snp- 
plj  of  air  is  the  cardinal  consideration  in  the  erection  of  hospitals,  and,  in 
fact,  must  govern  the  construction  of  the  bnildinga.  For  many  diseaaei^ 
especially  the  acute,  the  merest  hovels  with  plenty  of  air  are  better  than  tiie 
most  costly  hospitals  without  it  What  ill-judg^  humanity  it  is  to  o?» 
crowd  febnle  patients  into  a  building,  merely  because  it  is  called  an  hospital, 
when  the  very  fact  of  the  overcrowding  lessens  or  even  destroys  its  nsefuhiett. 
In  times  of  war,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  by .  medical  officers  that  tiie 


and  in  the  rudest  shedn  recovered  better  than  those  patients  who  had  all  the  adinrntaget  of  tti 
fixed  establishments,  can  be  paralleled  by  many  other  instances.  A  case  fall  of  instiuctioD  for 
the  army  surgeon  was  recorded  100  years  ago  by  Brockleaby,  physician  to  the  army  in  176i* 

"  In  October  1758,  a  greater  number  of  sick  were  landed  out  of  the  transports  on  the  lik  of 
Wight  than  idl  the  spare  outhouses,  bams,  and  empty  cottages  which  could  be  procured  for 
money  or  the  sake  of  numanity  at  Newport,  were  capable  of  containing.  In  this  distress,  tomi 
gentlemen  of  the  hospital  proposed  to  erect  a  temporary  shed,  with  deal  boards,  npon  the  open 
forest,  and  to  have  it  thatched  over  with  a  coat  or  new  straw,  thick  enough  to  keep  oat  mud 
and  rain,  and  capacious  enough  to  hold  120  patients  or  upwards ;  for  doing  which,  and  the  ui 
of  the  boards,  the  country  workmen  exacted  forty  pounds.  Although  the  hovel  was  finished  k 
a  fashion  the  most  slovenly,  and  apparently  inadeiquate  to  the  end  proposed,  upon  trial  it  w 
found  that,  notwithstanding  much  extraordinary  cold,  as  well  as  moisture,  which  the  sick  thai 
lodged  had  suffered,  remarkablv  fewer  died  of  toe  same  diseases,  though  treated  with  the  mbh 
medicines  and  the  same  general  regimen,  than  died  anywhere  else ;  and  all  the  convalesonti 
recovered  much  sooner  tnan  they  did  in  any  of  the  warmer  and  closer  huts  and  bsns  hini 
round  Newport,  where  fires,  and  apparently  better  acc*ommodations  of  every  sort,  could  be  pr^ 
vided  for  them."   (Pp.  66,  67.) 

He  gives  another  instance  afterwards. 

In  making  these  rough  sheds  with  wattle,  Brocklesby  incidentally  mentions  two  points  of 
importance :— 1.  The  removing  from  time  to  time  the  ground  fhim  the  surface,  as  it  gets  in- 
pregnated  with  all  sorts  of  thmgs.  2.  The  building  of  a  large  entrance  porch,  shelteied  m 
nesd  (but  not  at  the  sides  ?),  into  which  the  convalescent  men  can  creep,  to  get  as  much  m 
possible  into  the  open  air,  and  also  to  eat  their  meals  in  it. 

Another  old  army  surgeonf  records  an  analogous  case.  Donald  Mnnro  says  that  Dr  Uvm 
told  him,  that  in  1/55,  some  of  the  men-of-war  carried  out  to  North  America  a  malignant  jift 
fever,  brought  by  impressed  men.  The  fever  continued  to  spread  while  at  sea  ;  but  at  Halm 
the  sick  "were  lodged  in  tents,  or  in  very  old  shattered  nouses  that  admitted  the  air  vsrj 
fireely,  which  put  a  sudden  and  effectual  stop  to  this  disorder." 

The  same  facts  were  before  clearly  pointed  out  by  Pringle,  who  witnessed  the  loes  oceoniqg 
in  military  hospitals  when  spotted  typhus  once  gained  a  footing  ;  and  they  were  also  follj 
understood  by  Sir  James  M'Grigor  in  the  Peninsular  war.  As  far  as  spotted  tsrphns  ii  ooi* 
cemed,  no  evidence  is  necessary  to  convince  us.that  patients  must  be  treated  with  anabsdotilj 
unlimited  supply  of  air ;  and  with  respect  to  some  other  diseases,  the  remarkable  experience  di 
the  Austrian  urmy  sui^ns  for  the  Isst  few  years  shows  that  the  same  rule  applies  to  typhoid 
fever,  small-pox,  pyaemia,  hospital  gangrene,  and  wounds.  Since  1854,  the  sick  of  the  AustrisA 
army  have  been  largely  treated,  during  eight  or  nine  months  every  year,  in  well- ventilated  tenli 
in  preference  to  fixed  hospitals.  The  result  has  been  most  remarkable  ;  disease  was  prevented 
from  spreading,  and  patients  got  well  much  more  rapidly  than  in  the  apparently  more  comfortr 
able  permanent  hospitals.  For  particulars,  the  Report  on  Hygiene  by  the  author,  in  the  Amy 
Medical  Report  for  1862,  can  be  referred  to ;  some  of  the  most  important  facts  are  ^ven  und« 
the  head  of  Field  Hospitals  in  War.  In  Dr  Massey's  paper  in  the  Army  Medical  DepaztmeBi 
Report,  vol.  xi.  p.  229,  is  an  able  statement  of  facts  of  a  similar  kind. 

In  (jerniany  many  of  the  large  hospitals  have  now  small  wooden  buildings  (barrack-hos- 
pital a)  in  adjoining  nospital  enc^sures,  where  all  the  worst  surgical  cases  are  treated. 

An  analogous  experience  has  led  some  of  our  best  surgeons  (Sir  James  Paget,  for  exampls) 
to  believe  that  in  pyemia  a  patient  should  be  treated  almost  in  the  open  air. 

In  yellow  fever  the  same  rule  holds  good  ;  and  to  show  how  early  this  was  appreciated,  I 
subjoin  a  quotation  from  Lind. 

Liu'^t  quotas  from  "  a  very  sensible  man,  who  resided  long  in  Jamaica.** 

*'  1  have  often  observed  the  poor  seamen  in  the  merchant  ser  vice  to  recover  from  the  yellow 
fever  solely  by  having  the  benefit  of  a  free  and  constant  admis  sion  of  the  oool  sea  air  into  a 
ship  anchored  at  a  distance  fh>m  the  shore,  where  they  lay  utterly  destitute  of  every  assistaaot 
in  sickness,  and  even  of  common  necessaries,  having  nothing  but  coKl  water  to  drink,  and  not 
so  much  as  a  bad  to  lie  upon  ;  while  gentlemen  newly  arrived  from  England,  by  being  shut  up 
in  small,  close,  suffocating  chambers  at  Kingston  or  Port-Royal,  exp  ired,  with  their  whole  mssi 
of  blood  dissolved,  flowing  from  every  pore— the  stifling  heat  of  their  room  having  produced  a 
state  of  universal  putrefaction  in  the  body,  even  before  death." 


*  Economical  and  Medical  Obsorvatioos  from  the  year  1758  to  176$,  bv  R.  Broeklesby.  1761 
f  Donald  Monro,  vol.  I.  p.  269. 
i  Oa  Diseases  of  Europeans  In  Rot  CVkmiitM,  v< 
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ndest  shed,  the  slightest  covering,  ^^liicli  will  protect  from  the  weather,  is 
better  than  the  easy  plan  so  often  suggested  and  acted  on,  of  putting  the  heds 
alitUe  closer  together. 

The  recognition  that  the  ample  supply  of  pure  air  is  the  first  essential  of  a 
gDod  hospital,  led  Miss  Nightingale  to  advocate  with  so  much  energy  and  suc^ 
MB  the  view  which  may  he  emhodied  in  the  two  following  rules  : — 

1.  The  sick  should  he  distrihuted  over  as  large  an  area  as  possible,  and  each 
■ck  man  should  be  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  his  neighbour. 

2.  The  sick  should  be  placed  in  small  detached  and  perfectly  ventilated 
kildings,  so  that  there  is  no  great  number  of  persons  in  one  building,  and 
im  ^all  be  no  possibility  of  the  polluted  air  of  one  ward  passing  into 
nother. 

Haw  is  this  perfect  Purity  of  Air  to  he  secured  f 

'  This  is  a  matter  partly  of  construction,  partly  of  superintendence. 

J a)  There  should  be  detached  buildings,  so  disposed  as  to  get  the  freest  air 
[  the  greatest  light  They  should  bo  at  considerable  distances  apart,  so  that 
1000  sick  should  be  spread  like  a  village  ;  and  in  the  wards,  each  man  ought 
bhave  not  less  than  100,  if  possible,  120,  feet  of  superficial,  and  from  1500 

0  2000  feet  .pf  cubic  space.*  With  detached  buildings,  the  size  of  an 
iwtpital,  as  pointed  out  by  Miss  Nightingale,  is  dependent  merely  on  the 
SKility  of  aoministration.  When  the  hospitaJs  consist  of  a  single  building 
iie  smallest  hottitals  are  the  best. 

{b)  The  venmation  should  be  natural,  i.e.,  dependent  on  the  movement  of 
Bie  outer  air;  and  on  inequalities  of  weight  of  the  external  and  internal  air. 
Ihe  reason  of  this  is,  that  a  much  more  efficient  ventilation  can  be  obtained 
il  a  cheaper  cost  than  by  any  artificial  means.  Also,  by  means  of  open  doors 
mi  windows,  we  can  obtain  at  any  moment  any  amount  of  ventilation  in  a 
fecial  ward,  whereas  local  alterations  of  this  ^nd  are  not  possible  in  any 
titificial  system.  The  amount  of  air,  also,  which  any  artificial  system  can 
Aetply  give  is  comparatively  limited.  The  amount  of  air  should  be 
Mfcncted  only  by  the  necessity  of  not  allowing  its  movement  to  be  too 
|aEoeptibl& 

The  best  arrangements  for  natural  ventilation  for  hospitals  appear  to  me  to 
b  these — Istj  Opposite  windows  reaching  nearly  to  the  ceiling,  on  the  sides 
«C  a  ward  (not  wider  than  24  feet,  and  containing  only  two  rows  of  beds), 
nd  a  large  end  window.    2d,  Additional  openings,  to  secure,  as  far  as 

Cible,  a  vertical  movement  of  the  air  from  below  upwards ;  and  this,  I 
sve,  will  be  best  accomplished  as  follows  : — f 
A  tube  opening  at  once  to  the  external  air  should  run  transversely  along 
tte  floor  of  the  ward  to  each  bed,  and  should  end  in  a  box  placed  under  the 
led,  and  provided  with  openings  at  the  top  and  sides,  which  can  be  more  or 
Ins  closed.  In  the  box,  coils  of  hot-water  pipes  should  bo  introduced  to 
wmn  the  air  when  necessary.  The  area  of  the  tube  should  not  be  less  than 
T3  square  inches  to  each  bed  ;  and  the  area  of  the  openings  in  the  box  at  least 
tour  times  larger.  The  fresh  air,  warmed  to  any  degree,  and  moistened,  if 
■Boefisary,  by  placing  wet  cloths  in  the  box,  or  medicated  by  placing  chlorine, 

1  iodine,  or  other  substances,  will  then  pass  under  each  bed,  and  ventilate  that 
!  Ipace  so  often  left  unaired  ;  and  then,  ascending  round  the  sides  of  the  bed, 

vill  at  once  dilate  and  carry  up  the  products  of  respiration  and  transpiration 


*  See  page  147  for  the  diBcussion  on  this  point. 

t  A  puui  eimUar  to  thii  has  been  devised  by  Dr  S.  Hale,  and  adopted  in  some  of  the  Ans- 
faiUan  noipitals.  It  is  an  exceUent  arrangement,  but  seems  rather  unnecessarily  complicated 
If  tikiiig  the  air  nndsr  the  Sioor,  and  elevBting  the  beds  on  a  dais. 
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to  the  ceiling.  It  would,  I  presume,  be  a  simple  matter  so  to  arrange  tbe  1 
water  pipes  as  to  be  able  to  cut  off  all  or  some  of  the  pipes  under  a  particc 
bed  from  the  hot-water  current  if  desired,  and  so  to  give  a  fever  patient 
of  any  temperature,  from  cold  to  hot,  desired  by  the  physician.  In  the  1 
and  exhausted  stages  of  fever  warm  air  is  often  desirable.  By  this  aim 
plan,  it  seems  to  me  we  could  deal  more  effectually  with  the  atmosphere  roc 
our  patients,  as  to  warmth,  dryness,  humidity,  and  medication,  than  by  i 
other.  At  the  same  time,  the  open  fire-place  and  chimney,  and  the  o] 
doors  and  windows,  might  be  preserved.* 

For  the  exit  of  the  foul  air,  channels  in  the  ridge  should  be  provid 
warmed  by  gas  if  possible,  as  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on  VENTiLATioir. 

To  facihtate  this  system  of  ventilation,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  bnildii 
one  storied  only  ;  but  it  can  be  applied  with  two  stories.  Only  then  the  c 
charge  tubes  must  be  placed  at  the  sides,  and  run  up  in  the  thickness  of  1 
walls.! 

But  not  only  should  there  be  good  ventilation,  but  the  wards  ought  to 
every  year  empty  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  during  the  time  thoroa^ 
exposed  to  the  air,  every  door  and  window  being  open. 

(c)  The  strictest  rules  should  be  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  immedii 
removal  from  the  wards  of  all  excreta,  dirty  dressings,  foul  linen,  &c, 

Nothing  that  can  possibly  give  off  anything  to  the  air  should  be  allowed 
remain  a  single  moment.  Dressings  of  foul  wounds  should  be  sprinkled  wi 
deodorants,  and  charcoal  bags  suspended  round  the  bed. 

(d)  The  walls  should  be  of  impermeable  material  Cements  of  diflfon 
kinds  are  now  used,  especially  Parian ;  large  slabs  of  properly  coloured  t3 
joined  by  a  good  cement,  and  good  Portland  cement  well  painted  wot 
however,  be  better.  Parian  cracks  and  spaces  form  behind  it  Ca& 
should  be  either  cemented  or  frequently  limewashed.  Great  care  should 
taken  with  the  floors.  On  the  whole,  good  oak  laid  on  concrete  seems  t 
best  material ;  but  the  joinings  should  be  perfect,  so  that  no  fluid  may  | 
through  and  collect  below  the  floor.  Possibly  it  might  be  well  to  cover ' 
floor  with  a  good  oil-cloth,  or  material  of  the  like  kind,  which  would  pre? 
substances  from  sinking  into  the  boards,  and  would  lessen  the  necesaih 
washing  the  floors,  but  might  be  itself  removed,  and  frequently  vrashed.  j 
practice  of  waxing  and  dry-rubbing  the  floors,  and  other  similar  plan 
intended  to  answer  the  same  purpose.  Dr  Langstaff^  of  Southampl 
strongly  recommends  paraffin.  The  paraffin  is  melted  and  then  poured 
the  floor,  and  ironed  into  it  with  a  box-iron,  heated  from  the  interior 
burning  charcoal ;  it  penetrates  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  into  the  wood.  ' 
excess  of  paraffin  is  scraped  off,  and  the  floor  is  brushed  with  a  hard  broBl 
little  paraffin  in  turpentine  is  then  put  on,  and  the  flooring  is  good  for  jrw 

(e)  The  furniture  in  a  ward  should  be  reduced  to  the  minimum ;  and 
far  as  possible,  everything  should  be  of  iron.  The  bedding  should  i 
be  reduced  in  size,  as  much  as  it  can  be.  Thick  mattresses  should  be 
carded,  and  thin  mattresses,  made  easy  and  comfortable  by  being  placed 
springs,  employed.  J  The  material  for  mattresses  should  be  horse-hair  (II 
weight  to  each  mattress),  or  coir  fibre,  which,  on  the  whole,  are  L 
absorbent    Straw,  which  absorbs  very  little,  is  bulky,  and  is  said  to  be  o 

*  The  introduction  of  vertical  tubes  is  also  useful,  as  giving  the  air  an  upward  diractiOB 
allowing  a  considerable  supplv  without  draushts. 

t  When  the  ceiling  is  flat  the  outlets  may  oe  advantageously  placed  at  the  aides  dose  to 
ceiling,  but  with  a  one-storied  or  upper  ward  an  open  roof  is  better. 

t  The  wire  mattress  bedstead,  as  arranged  by  Dr  Reed,  in  use  in  tbe  Manchester  E 
Inilrmary  and  made  by  Mesm  Chot\tAu  ^  u^i^g^M^  aeema  an  exceUeat  tad  very  eomfoit 
/una. 
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Jl  flock  and  woollen  mattresses  should  be  discarded.    Blankets  and  coverlets 
koold  be  white  or  yelloMrish  in  colour,  and  should  be  frequently  thoroughly 
ind,  fumigated,  and  washed. 
{f)  The  arrangement  of  the  water-closets  and  urinals  is  a  matter  of  the 


X.  Ward- 

B.  Nurse's  room,  with  Ward-window, 

C.  Scullery. 


76— Ward  for  20  Watd-beda. 

o.  Water-closet  and  Ward-sink. 


E.  Bath-room  and  Ablution-room. 

F.  Ventilated  lobbies. 


Mtost  moment.  Every  ward  should  have  a  urinal,  so  that  the  common 
aetice  of  retaining  urine  in  the  utensils  may  be  discontinued.  If  the  uiine 
kept  for  medical  inspection,  it  should  be  in  closed  vessels.  The  removal  of 
£ieta  must  be  by  water.  In  hospitals,  nothing  else  can  be  depended  upon, 
iQgards  certainty  and  rapidity.  The  best 
BDgement  for  closets  is  not  the  handle 
d  ^ug,  which  very  feeble  patients  will 
4  lift ;  but  a  self-acting  water  supply 
pmected  with  the  door,  and  flowing  when 
il  opened.  This  plan  is  better  than  the 
Itacting  spring  seat,  which  is  not  always 
rity  depressed  by  a  thin  patient ;  and  also, 
r  having  the  door  open,  it  gives  us  the 
ms  of  pouring  in  any  quantity  of  water, 
id  of  thoroughly  flushing  the  pan  and  pipe. 


Fig.  77. 

Section  of  Ward  to  show  the  Bed. 


The  closets  are  best  arranged 
i  learly  detached  lobbies,  at  one  end  of  the  ward,  and  separated  from  it  by 
ttorongh  cross  ventilation,  as  shown  in  the  plan  which  is  copied  from  Miss 
Ig^itiiigale's  work.* 


Fig.  78.— Drawing  to  show  Beds  and  Windows. 
In  this  way,  provided  the  site  of  the  hospital  is  originally  well  chosen, 


*  Dr  Buchanan  has  aoggeated  a  plan  of  yertical  ventilation  in  the  vestibule,  in  cases  where 
■M  ventilatum  is  not  available.  This,  of  course,  need  not  be  in  a  new  building,  although  it 
ifi^  be  useful  in  the  adaptation  of  an  ejisiiuK  one.  The  addition  of  &  &lop  sink,  ioi  VSok!^ 
^fyiagofhed'pam,  kc,  woaJd  also  be  luefuL 
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jK-rfcct  jnirity  of  ;dr  can  be  oLtaincd,  aiiJ  tlie  first  ro<|iii.<it'.'  of  a  '^(>^n\  li'*s|ii;al 
is  secured. 

The  warming  of  the  air  of  Hospitals  is  discussed  in  the  chapter  on 
Warming. 

Next  to  the  supply  of  pure  air,  and  to  the  measures  for  preventing  con- 
tamination (which  embrace  construction,  ventilation,  cleanliness,  and  ktrine 
arrangements),  come  the  arrangements  for  medical  treatment 

Medical  treatment  includes — 

1.  Supply  of  Food. — The  diet  of  the  sick  is  now  becoming  a  matter  of 
Scientific  precision ;  and  it  is  probable  that  every  year  greater  and  greater 
importance  will  be  attached  to  it.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  perfect  central 
kitchen,  and  of  means  for  the  rapid  supply  of  food  at  all  times.  There  is 
more  dif&culty  in  doing  this  than  at  first  appears,  as  the  central  kitchen  cannot 
supply  everything ;  and  yet  there  must  be  no  cooking  in  the  wards,  or  even 
near  them,  as  the  time  of  the  attendants  should  be  occupied  in  other  ways. 
Probably,  the  best  arrangement  is  to  have  hot  closets  close  to  the  wards,  wheie 
the  food  sent  from  the  kitchen  can  be  kept  warm,  and  ready  for  use  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night 

2.  The  Supply  of  Water, — Hot  and  cold  water  must  be  supplied  every- 
where, and  baths  of  all  kinds  should  be  available.  The  supply  of  water  for 
all  purposes  should  be  40  to  50  gallons  per  head  daily. 

3.  77ie  Supply  of  Drugs  and  Apparatus, — ^The  chief  point  is  to  economMe 
the  time  of  attendants,  and  to  enable  drugs  and  apparatus  to  be  procured 
without  delay  when  needed. 

4.  The  Nursing  ancPAttendance,  including  the  Supply  of  Clean  Linen^  ^c— 
The  time  and  labour  of  the  attendants  should  be  expended,  as  far  as  possible^ 
in  nursing,  and  not  in  other  duties.  Every  contrivance  to  save  labour  and 
cleaning  should  therefore  be  employed.  lifts,  shafts,  tramways,  and  speak- 
ing-tubes to  economise  time  ;  wards  arranged  so  as  to  allow  the  attendants  a 
view  of  every  patient ;  wards  not  too  large  nor  too  small,  for  Miss  Nightingale 
has  conclusively  shown  that  wards  of  ^m  20  to  32  beds  are  best  suited  for 
economy  of  service. 

6.  Means  of  Open-air  Exercise  for  Patients, — This  ought  properly  to  k 
considered  as  mescal  treatment  As  soon  as  a  patient  can  get  out  of  his  ward 
into  the  open  air  he  should  do  so ;  therefore,  open  verandahs  on  the  sunny 
sides  of  the  wards,  and  sheltered  gardens,  are  most  important.  For  the  sane 
reason  hospitals  of  one  story  are  best,*  as  the  patients  easily  get  out ;  if  of 
two  stories  the  stairs  should  be  shallow. 

6.  In  addition  to  all  these,  the  supply  of  air  medicated  with  gases,  or  fine 
powders,  or  various  amounts  of  watery  vapour,  is  a  mode  of  treatment  which 
is  sure  to  become  more  common  in  certain  diseases,  and  special  wards  will 
have  to  be  provided  for  these  remedies. 

The  parts  of  a  military  hospital  are — f 

Patients  Rooms,  Wards,  and  Day-rooms,  if  possible ;  the  wards  of  two 


*  I  had  never  properly  estimated  the  importance  of  patients  getting  into  the  air,  and  the 
desirability  of  one-storied  buildings  for  this  purpose,  till  1  served  at  Renkioi  in  Turkey  dariiig 
the  Crimean  war.  The  hospital  was  composed  of  one-storied  wooden  bouses  connected  by  n 
open  corridor.  As  soon  as  a  man  could  crawl  he  always  got  into  the  corridor  or  between  tin 
houses,  and  the  ^^ood  effects  were  manifest  Some  of  the  medical  officers  had  tiieir  patienti' 
beds  carried  out  into  the  corridor  when  the  men  could  not  walk.  In  the  winter  greatcoats  ircre 
provided  for  the  men  to  put  on,  and  they  were  then  encouraged  to  go  into  the  oonidor. 

t  Hospital  space  is  to  be  provided  for  10  per  cent,  of  the  force.  Lately,  since  the  htittli  of 
the  army  has  been  so  much  improved  on  home  service,  it  has  been  projpoaed  to  re^MS  it  to  7 
per  cent,  but  it  would  appear  aesirable  always  to  have  a  large  hospitaf  tpao8  for  mtigeiMiei 
and  for  war. 

Th9  I>irector-Oeneral  ia  GOQvaiU«aL       «k  ts<»\l\i<MvV^A^^9i^^^* 
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laige,  f.e.,  from  20  to  32  beds ;  and  small,  for  one  or  two  patients.  It 
iiable  to  have  the  small  wards  not  close  to  the  large  ones,  but  at  some 
distance.    Attached  to  the  wards  are  attendants'  rooms^  scullery,  bath 


lnrgeon8-G€D€ral  and  Deputy  SurgeonA-General  are  ordered  to  inspect  the  drauum^ 
km,  wmter  supply,  waterndosets,  latrines,  urinals,  and  sinks  of  every  hospital,  and  to 
,  the  warming  and  lighting  are  suflScient,  also  that  the  number  in  hospital  is  not  over 
on ;  that  the  excreta  of  the  sick  are  promptly  removed  from  tiie  wards ;  that  cleanliness, 
,  Ice.,  are  properly  attended  to ;  and  that  the  vicinity  of  the  hospital  is  in  good  coodi- 
d  ttie  hospital  itself  in  good  repair. 

nml  hospitals  a  sanitary  officer  is  to  be  appointed ;  in  station  hospitals  iht  medical 
I  tbe  aamtaiy  offioer.  and  his  duties  as  to  inspection  are  explicitly  laid  down, 
r  bvilding  is  selected  as  a  temporary  hoepital,  the  sanitary  officer,  or  medical  ofRfier  Sn 
is  ordered  to  inspect  it,  and  to  recommend  such  alterations  as  are  necessary.  . 
timceot  mudssn  to  be  pmvided  wbem  pcaetirabk^ 
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and  ablation  loomfl^  small  stoieioom,  nrinal,  doeefcB  (one  6eat  to  mr 
men.) 

OperaHng^room — Dead-^umse-^Adminidreiion.^-^Vii^fi^  loomi ; 
book  and  mBtniment  room  ;  offices  and  officers'  rooms. 

Pharmacy. — ^Dispensary ;  store-room ;  dispenser's  roouL 

(Minary. — Storeroom;  wine  and  beer  room;  larder  and  meat 
kitchen ;  room  for  arranging  diets ;  scullery^  cook's  room. 

Washing, — Wasbhouse ;  dirty  linen  store  ;  baking  and  fumigating 
cleaning -room  for  mattresses. 

StewanPs  Deparimeni. — Offices,  furniture,  linen,  utensil,  and  pack  i 
rooms  for  cleaning. 

The  amount  of  storage  room  is,  for  an  hospital  of  100  sick — 

Bedding  and  store    200  square  feet.  Fuel  store  «  250  squai 

Clothing  store      -^100       „  Foul  linen  store     »120  , 

Utensil  store       ■=  160-200,,  Pack  store  =200  , 

Provision  store    =  100       „  (In  military  hospitals.) 

The  above  drawing  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  closets  and  la 
in  a  military  hospital 

The  two  following  plans  show  the  arrangement  of  the  Lariboisiere  H 
in  Paris,*  which  circumstances  have  made  the  type  of  the  so-called  bl 


Tig.  80.— LarilNuci^  Hospital  at  Paris. 

pavilion  plan;  and  of  the  Herbert  Hospital,  which  is  the  best  b 
hospital  in  this  country,  or  perhaps  anywhere. 
The  Herbert  Hospital  at  Woolwich  consists  of  four  double  and  three 

*  The  new  Hfttd-DUn,       wo^fM^  \a  «ak>CDA  tasK^  iBt«»^^^$M^ 
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lions  of  two  ftoon  eaph,  all  raised  on  basements.  There  is  a  convalescent's 
loom  in  the  centre  pavilion.  The  administration  is  in  a  separate  block  in 
it  The  axis  of  the  wards  is  a  little  to  the  east  of  nor^L  There  is  a 
idor  in  the  basement,  through  which  the  food,  medicines,  coals,  &Cj  are 
TBjed,  and  then,  by  a  series  of  lifts,  elevated  to  the  wards.    The  terraces 


g.  81.— Gronnd  Plan  of  the  Herbert  Hospital,  Woolwich  (from  Miss  Nightingale's  book.) 


;he  corridor  afford  easy  means  of  open-air  exercise  for  the  patients  in  the 
er  ward,  llie  wards  are  warmed  by  two  central  open  fire-places,  with 
ending  flues,  round  which  aie  air-paasages,  so  that  the  entering  air  is 
med.  The  floors  are  iron  beams,  filled  in  with  concrete,  and  covered  with 
boarding.* 

Hospitals  in  the  Tropics. 

he  Barrack  and  Hospital  Commission,  in  canying  out  the  plans  of  the 
al  Indian  Sanitary  GDmmission,  suggestf  for  each  sick  man — 
uperficial  area=  100  square  feet^  up  to  120  in  unhealthy  districts, 
ubical  space  =  1500  feet,  or,  in  unhealthy  districts,  2000  feet, 
t  is  also  directed  that  hospitals  should  consist  of  two  divisions — 1st,  for 
;  and  2d,  for  convalescents.    This  latter  division  to  hold  25  per  cent  of 
total  hospital  inmates. 

ach  hospital  is  to  be  built  in  blocks,  to  consist  of  two  floors,  the  sick  and 
ralescents  to  sleep  on  the  upper  floors  only ;  each  block  to  hold  only  20  to 
)eds. 

he  principles  and  details  are,  in  fact,  identical  with  those  already  ordered 
ihe  home  stations. 

Hospitals  for  Infectious  Diseases. 

Bver  and  smaU-pox  hospitals  have  been  long  established  in  many  large 
[ish  towns ;  but  within  the  last  few  years  it  has  become  usual  for  fdl 
IB  of  any  size  to  put  up  some  temporary  hospitals  during  an  outbreak  of 

lie  amngement  of  the  Pavilions  may  be  varied  in  many  ways ;  for  different  forms  of 
nment  see  the  works  aiready  died. 
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cbolera,  small-pox,  relapsing  fever,  and  typhus,  and  to  remove  persons  ill  vith 
these  diseases,  at  once  from  their  dwellings.  In  this  way,  if  there  is  early 
discovery  of  the  cases,  the  chances  of  spread  of  the  disease  are  greatly 
lessened. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  Privy  Council  issued  a  Memorandum  in 
1872,*  pointing  out  that  power  is  given  under  the  37th  section  of  the 
Sanitary  Act,  1866,t  to  the  local  bo^,  improvement  commissioners,  town 
council,  or  vestry,  to  provide  "  hospitals  or  temporary  places  for  the  reception 
of  the  sick."  It  is  pointed  out  that  villages  should  have  the  means  of 
accommodating  instantly  four  cases  of  infectious  disease  in  at  least  two 
separate  rooms,  and  it  is  considered  that  a  good  cottage  would  answer  this 
purpose.  In  towns  a  permanent  provision  is  advised  to  be  made,  and  the 
following  suggestions  are  made  : — The  situation  to  be  convenient ;  ward  cuhic 
space,  2000  feet  per  head ;  ward  floor  space  per  head  144  square  feet ;  good 
provision  for  ventilation ;  precautions  against  entrance  of  foul  air  (as  from 
privies  or  sinks) ;  warming  in  winter  to  60**  Fahr. ;  keeping  cool  in  summer  j 
means  of  disposal  of  excrements  and  slops,  and  for  cleaning  and  disinfecting 
linen. 

For  temporary  emergencies,  tents  (army  hospital  marquees)  are  recom- 
mended, or  huts  are  advised.  The  huts  are  described  at  some  length,  and 
plans  are  given  of  ther.huts  and  of  the  arrangement  As  these  are  very 
similar  to  those  used  by  the  army  in  war,  reference  is  made  to  that  section. 

(For  Hospitals  in  Time  of  War,  see  Book  II.) 


*  Memorandum  on  Hospital  Accommodation  to  be  given  by  Local  Authorities  (idinied  John 
Simon,  8th  July  1872). 
t  Now  under  the  ISlst  and  following  clauses  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875. 


CHAPTER  X. 


REMOVAL  OF  EXCRETA. 

We  have  seen  that  a  regular  supply  of  pure  air — in  other  words,  efficient 
rantilation — is  required  to  remove  the  excreta  of  the  lungs  and  the  volatile 
products  of  the  skin.  The  solid  and  fluid  excreta  from  the  bowels  and  the 
ddneys  ought  to  be  as  rapidly  and  as  completely  removed  as  the  gaseous 
mpuiities. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  to  barbarous  and  inefficient  modes  of  removing 
he  excreta  of  men  and  of  animals  we  must  partly  trace  the  great  prevalence 
}i  disease  in  the  middle  ages,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  diseases 
iow  prevailing  in  our  large  towns  are  owing  to  the  same  cause. 

"When  men  live  in  thinly-populated  countries,  following,  as  they  will  then 
lo^  an  agricultural  or  nomad  e  life,  they  will  not  experience  the  consequences 
jf  insufficient  removal  of  excreta.  The  sewage  matter  returns  at  once  to  that 
lireat  deodoriser  the  soil,  and  fertilising  it,  becomes  a  benefit  to  man,  and  not 
i  danger.  It  is  only  when  men  collect  in  communities  that  the  disposal  of 
sxcieta  becomes  a  matter  literally  of  life  and  death,  and  before  it  can  be 
lettled  the  utmost  skill  and  energy  of  a  people  may  be  taxed. 

The  question  of  the  proper  mode  of  disposal  of  sewage  has  been  somewhat 
perplexed  by  not  keeping  apart  two  separate  considerations.  The  object  of 
like  physician  is  to  remove  as  rapidly  as  possible  all  excreta  from  dwellings, 
K)  that  neither  air,  water,  nor  soil  shall  be  made  impure.  The  agriculturist 
wishes  to  obtain  from  the  sewage  its  fertilising  powers.  It  is  not  easy  to 
satisfy  both  parties,  but  it  will  probably  be  conceded  that  safety  is  the  first 
thing  to  be  sought,  and  that  profit  must  come  afterwards. 

SECTION  1. 

AMOUNT  AND  PEODUCTS  OF  THE  SOLID  AND  FLUID  EXCEETA. 

Amount  of  the  solid  and  fluid  Excreta* 

The  amount  of  the  bowel  and  kidney  excreta  vary  in  different  persons  and 
vith  different  modes  of  life.  On  an  average,  in  Europe,  the  daily  solid 
sxcreta  are  about  4  ounces  by  weight,  and  the  daily  fluid  excreta  50  ounces 
3y  measure  for  each  male  adult.  Women  and  children  pass  rather  less. 
^Tegetable  pass  more  solid  excreta  than  animal  feeders,  but  this  is  chiefly 
mng  to  a  large  proportion  of  water.*  Taking  all  ages  and  both  sexes  into 
»nsideration,  we  may  estimate  the  daily  amount  per  head  of  population  in 
Europe  at  2^  ounces  of  faecal,  and  40  ounces  of  urinary  discharge.  A  popu- 
ation  of  1000  persons  would  thus  pass  daily  156  &>  of  solids  and  260  gallons 
if  mine,  or  in  a  year  25  tons  of  faeces  and  91,250  gallons  (14,646  cubic  feet) 
xf  urine.  Letheby  gives  the  mean  amount  per  head  as  2*784  ounces  of 
SsDces  and  31*851  ounces  of  urine.    In  a  mixed  population  of  1000  persons 

*  Mr  Fawens'a  experiments  on  Bengalee  prisoners  give  an  average  bowel  excratvoTi  \^ 
maeeg.  Mod  in  JBomlmjr  Dr  Hewlett  found  the  alvine  diachargea  to  be  qmte  ta  \»x^<^.  ^ 
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of  different  sexes  and  ages,  Letheby  has  calculated  that  the  daily  discharge 
of  the  whole  town  will  be  2266  lb  avoir,  of  urine  and  177*5  lb  of  faeces. 

Frankland  estimates  the  mean  daily  amount  per  head  as  3  ounces  of  fseces, 
and  nearly  40  ounces  by  measure  of  urine.  In  adult  males  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen  daily  discharged  by  the  bowels  and  kidneys  amounts  to  from  250 
to  306  grains,  representing  304  and  372  grains  of  ammonia.  Taking  tiie 
whole  population,  however,  the  amoimt  must  be  considerably  less  than  this. 
I  calculate  it  as  153  grains  of  nitrogen,  and  Letheby  gives  it  as  155*8  grains, 
or  from  186  to  189  grains  of  ammonia,  t.e.,  the  mean  excretion  of  all  the 
population  is  very  nearly  half  the  excretion  of  the  adult  male. 

Decomposition  of  Sewage  Matter. 

Fresh  healthy  faecal  matter  from  persons  on  mixed  diet,  unmixed  with 
urine,  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  this  it  retains  for  a  considerable  time ;  it 
then  becomes  alkaline  from  ammonia.  If  free  from  urine,  it  usually  decom- 
poses slowly,  and  in  hot  weather  often  dries  on  the  surface,  and  subsequently 
changes  but  little  for  some  time.  The  urine,  when  unmixed  with  f«cal 
matter,  also  retains  its  natural  acidity,  for  a  variable  number  of  days,  some- 
times three  or  four ;  sometimes  eight  or  ten,  or  even  longer,  and  then  becomes 
alkaline  from  ureal  decomposition.  When  the  faeces  and  urine  are  mixed, 
the  formation  of  ammonium  carbonate  from  ureal  decomposition  is  much 
more  rapid  ;  the  solid  excreta  seem  to  have  the  same  sort  of  action  as  the 
bladder  mucus,  and  the  mixed  excreta  become  alkaline  in  twenty-four  hours, 
while  the  separate  excreta  are  still  acid  And  in  its  turn  the  presence  of  the 
urine  seems  to  aid  the  decomposition  of  the  solid  matter,  or  this  may  he 
perhaps  from  the  effect  of  the  fluid,  as  pure  water  seems  to  act  almost  as 
rapidly  as  mine  in  this  respect  Pappenheim*  states  that  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  by  the  faeces  is  greatly  increased  when  urine  is  added.  When  the 
solid  excreta  and  urine  are  left  for  two  or  three  weeks,  the  mixture  becomes 
usually  extremely  viscid,  and  this  occurs,  though  to  a  less  extent,  when  an 
equal  quantity  of  pure  water  takes  the  place  of  urine.  The  viscidity  is  pie- 
vented  by  carbolic  acid. 

When  the  solid  excreta  (unmixed  with  urine)  begin  to  decompose,  they  give 
out  very  foetid  substances,  which  are  no  doubt  organic  ;  sulphuretted  hydr^en 
is  seldom  detected,  at  any  rate  by  the  common  plan  of  suspending  paper  soaked 
in  lead  solution  above  the  decomposing  mass.  When  heated,  a  large  quantity 
of  gas  is  disengaged,  which  is  inflammable,  and  consists  in  great  measure  of 
cai'buretted  hydrogen.  When  (instead  of  being  dry)  urine  is  present, 
ammonia  and  foetid  organic  matters  are  disengaged  in  laiige  quantity.  When 
water  is  also  present,  and  if  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  not  too  low,  not 
only  organic  matters  but  gases  are  given  out,  consisting  of  light  carburetted 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  can  be  also 
disengaged  by  heat^  and  is  almost  always  found  in  the  liquid,  usually  in  com- 
bination with  ammonia,  from  which  it  ifl  sometimes  liberated  and  then  passes 
into  the  air. 

Coinpodtion  of  the  Air  in  Cesspools  and  Sewers  (see  page  107). 
Effects  of  Sewage  Effluvia  on  Health  (see  page  125). 

SECTION  IL 
METHODS  OF  REMOVAL  OF  EXCRETA. 
Wliile  all  will  agree  in  the  necessity  of  the  immediate  removal  of  excreta 
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frjm  dwellings,  the  best  modes  of  doing  so  are  by  no  means  settled.  It  is 
mifortunate  that  some  wannth  of  controversy  has  been  introduced  into  the 
discussion  on  this  point,  and  that  a  feeling  of  partisanship  has  arisen.  The 
bust  is  that  several  methods  of  removing  sewage  are  applicable  in  different 
circumstances,  and  their  relative  amoimts  of  utility  depend  entirely  on  the 
condition  of  the  particular  place. 
The  different  plans  may  be  conveniently  divided  into—* 

1.  The  water  method. 

2.  The  dry  methods. 

Before  noticing  these  plans,  it  will  be  convenient  to  make  a  few  general 
observations  on  sewers. 

Sewers. 

Sewers  are  conduits  employed  to  remove  waste  water  and  waste  products 
suspended  in  water  from  houses,  or  to  carry  away  rain.  Among  the  waste 
products  may  be  the  solid  and  liquid  excreta  of  men  and  animals,  or  the 
refuse  of  trade  and  factory  operations.  Or  sewers  may  be  used  merely  for 
tiie  conveyance  of  dirty  house  water,  without  the  admixture  of  excreta  or 
trade  refuse. 

It  is  quite  impossible  that  any  town  or  even  any  single  large  house  can  be 
properly  freed  of  its  waste  house  water  without  sewers,  and  in  a  more  or  less 
perfect  condition,  they  are  to  be  found  not  only  in  all  modem,  but  in  most 
ancient  cities.  Originally,  no  doubt,  they  were  mere  surface  channels,  as  they 
are  still  in  many  towns ;  but  for  the  sake  of  appearance  and  inoffensiveness, 
the  custom  must  have  soon  arisen  of  placing  them  imderground,  nor  in 
modem  towns  could  they  now  be  arranged  otherwise.  In  some  large  towns 
there  are  even  hundreds  of  mUes  of  sewers  constructed  often  with  great  skill 
and  science,  and  they  serve  in  some  instance  as  the  channels  not  only  for 
rain,  but  for  natural  streams  which  have  been  enclosed. 

The  sewers  form  thus  in  the  subsoil  of  towns  a  vast  network  of  tubes, 
connecting  every  house,  and  converging  to  a  common  outlet  where  their  con- 
tents may  be  discharged. 

In  some  towns  the  sewers  carry  away  none  of  the  solid  excreta,  though 
probably  urine  enters  in  all  cases.  In  most  towns,  however,  solid  excreta  in 
greater  or  less  quantity  enter,  owing  especially  to  the  prevalent  use  of 
wstemdoeets,  or  to  the  drainage  of  middens  and  manure  heaps. 

Whether  the  solid  exoreta  pass  in  or  not,  the  liquid  in  the  sewers  must 
always  contain  either  suspended  or  dissolved  animal  and  vegetable  matters 
derived  from  the  refuse  of  houses.  It  is  generally  warmer  than  the  water  of 
tbeams,  and  is  of  no  constant  composition ;  sometimes  it  is  very  turbid,  and 
highly  impure ;  in  other  cases  it  is  hardly  more  impure  than  the  water  of 
surface  wells.  The  suspended  matters  are,  however,  generally  in  larger  pro- 
portion than  the  dissolved. 

In  some  cases  the  sewer  water  is  in  greater  amount  than  the  water 
supplied  to  the  town  and  the  rainfall  together.  This  arises  from  the  subsoil 
water  finding  its  way  into  the  sewers. 

One  ton  of  London  or  Rugby  sewage  contains  only  from  2  lb  to  3  lb  of 
solid  matter  (Lawes).t  

*  Dr  Corfield'ii  work  ( k  DiReRt  of  Facta  Relating  to  the  Treatment  and  Utilisation  of  Sewage, 
br  W.  BL  Oorfletd,  2d  edit.  1871)  will  be  found  to  give  a  good  sammary  of  this  subject.  See 
•bo  Report  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
fag^  into  tliA  wveoral  modes  of  treating  Town  Sewage,  London,  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode, 

f  Tot  the  oompodtioii  of  sewer  water  see  Way,  Second  Report  of  Common  dews/^  To^iroa^ 
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The  average  composition  of  sewer  water  in  towns  with  water-cloaetB  ii, 
organic  matter,  27 '72;  nitrogen,  6*21;  phosphoric  acid,  1*57;  potash,  2*03 
grains  per  gallon.* 

The  Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners  give  7*28  grains  of  organic  nitrogen 
[>er  100,000  parts,  or  5 '41  grains  per  gallon ;  the  mean  amount  of  ammonia 
is  6 '703  per  100,000,  or  4  695  grains  per  gallon. 

Under  the  microscope,  sewer  water  contains  various  dead  decaying  matten, 
and  in  addition  multitudes  of  Bacteria  and  amoebiform  bodies,  as  well  as 
some  ciliated  infusoria,  especially  Paramecia.  Fimgi  (spores  and  mycelimn) 
are  seen,  but  there  are  few  Diatoms  or  Desmids,  and  not  many  of  the 
higher  animals,  such  as  rotifera. 

A  controversy  is  still  going  on,  whether  the  solid  excreta  ought  to  be 
admitted  into  the  sewers.  The  point  is  virtually  practically  decided  in 
many  towns  in  this  country  by  the  general  use  of  water-closets,  which  cannot 
now  in  these  towns  be  superseded  by  any  plan  yet  proposed.  It  is,  however, 
quite  an  open  question,  whether,  if  all  the  arrangements  could  be  commenced 
de  novoy  tlie  admission  of  the  solid  excreta  would  be  proper. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  this  view  will  presently  be  stated. 

Whether  tbe  solid  excreta  are  allowed  to  pass  in  or  not,  it  is  clear  that 
the  dirty  water  of  the  sewers  must  in  some  way  be  disposed  of.  It  ia  in 
every  case  more  or  less  impure,  containing  animal  and  vegetable  substancea 
in  a  state  of  commencing  decay,  which  passes  readily  into  putrefaction.  The 
readiest  mode  of  getting  rid  of  it  is  to  pass  it  into  streams,  where  it  ia  at 
once  subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  large  body  of  water,  and  where  the  solid 
mattiirs  either  become  slowly  oxidised,  or  form  food  for  fishes  or  water  planta, 
or  subside.  Although  from  an  early  period  streams  were  thus  contaminated 
and  their  water  originally  pure  was  thus  rendered  unfit  for  use,  it  is  only 
lately  that  a  strong  opposition  has  arisen  to  the  discharge  into  streama. 
This  is  owing  partly  to  the  greater  pollution  and  nuisance  caused  by  the 
more  common  use  of  water-closets  and  the  largely  increasing  trade  of  the 
country,  which  causes  more  refuse  to  be  sent  in,  and  partly  to  the  evidence 
which  has  been  lately  brought  forward  of  the  diseases  which  are  caused  by 
drinking  water  made  impure  in  this  way.  To  prevent  the  nuisance  and 
danger  caused  by  the  pollution  of  streams,  many  actions  at  law  have  been 
brought,  and  in  some  cases  special  Acts  of  Parliament  have  forbidden  the 
discharge  of  sewer  water  into  certain  rivers  until  after  efficient  purification. 
The  Rivers  Pollution  Act  of  1876,  now  deals  with  the  question,  its  provisiona 
having  come  into  operation  on  the  15th  Aug.  1877. 

Up  to  a  certain  |)oint,  there  would  probably  be  a  general  agreement  as  to 
the  ])rinciple  on  which  this  difficult  question  should  be  dealt  with.  Animal 
substances  in  a  state  of  decay  can  be  best  prevented  from  contaminating  the 
air,  the  soil,  or  the  water  of  streams,  by  imitating  the  operations  of  nature. 
In  the  endless  cycle  of  physical  change,  decaying  animal  matters  are  the 
natural  food  of  plants,  and  plants  again  form  the  food  of  animals. 

It  so  happens  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  mineral  trades,  the  waste 
products  of  which  are  hurtful  to  agriculture,  many  of  the  substances  contained 
in  tlie  sewer  water  of  our  towns  are  adapted  for  the  food  of  plants,  and  we 
seem  on  sure  ground  when  we  decide  that  it  must  be  correct  to  submit  these 
matters  to  the  action  of  plant  life,  and  thus  to  convert  them  from  dangeroua 
impurities  into  wholesome  food. 

The  difficulty  is,  however,  with  the  application  of  the  principle,  and  at  the 


1801,  p.  69.  el  seq, ;  Letheby,  The  Sewage  Question,  1872,  p.  135 ;  Report  on  Town  Bewagi 

1S76. 

*  Letheby,  op,  cU.  p.  188. 
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present  moment  there  is  the  utmost  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  point  It 
seems,  however,  that  we  may  divide  the  opinions  into  two  classes.  Accord- 
ing to  one  opinion,  the  proper  mode  is  to  bring  the  waste  water  of  towns, 
when  it  contains  fertilising  matters,  at  once  to  the  ground,  and  after  the  arrest 
of  substances  which  may  block  the  pipes,  to  pour  it  over  the  land  in  such  a 
way  as  may  be  best  adapted  to  free  it  from  its  impurities,  and  to  bring  it  most 
lapidly  and  efficiently  under  the  influence  of  growing  plants. 

The  other  opinion  objects  to  this  course  on  two  grounds ;  first,  that  the 
8Ql)8tances  are  not  brought  to  the  ground  on  the  most  convenient  form  for 
agriculture,  and  also  that  the  plan  entails  evils  of  its  own,  arising  from  tibe 
immense  quantity  of  water  brought  upon  the  land  and  from  the  difficulty  of 
dficient  management  The  advocates  of  this  second  view  would,  therefore, 
use  some  plan  of  separating  the  impurities  of  the  water,  and  would  then  apply 
them  in  a  solid  form  to  the  land,  or  use  them  for  some  other  purpose,  as  in 
General  Scotf  s  plan  of  adding  the  materials  for  cement  and  then  making  this 
nibstance.  The  purified  water  would  then  be  filtered  through  land,  or  passed 
into  streams  without  further  treatment 

In  the  case  of  the  sewage  water  containing  materials  not  adapted  for  agri- 
colture,  both  parties  would  deal  with  it  in  the  same  way,  viz.,  purify  it  by 
chemical  agencies  or  filtration,  and  then  allow  the  water  to  flow  off  into 
streams,  while  the  solid  products  would  be  disposed  of  in  the  most  convenient 
way. 

These  general  views  apply  to  any  sewer  water,  whether  it  contains  solid 
sxcreta  or  not,  although  if  these  excreta  can  be  perfectly  excluded  the  sewer 
irater  is  less  offensive.  It  has  hitherto  been  often  poured  into  streams  with- 
lut  previous  purification,  though  now  this  practice  is  prohibited  by  law. 

The  sewers  of  a  town  are  for  the  most  part  used  also  to  carry  off  the  rain- 
Ul,  and,  indeed,  before  the  introduction  of  water-closets,  they  were  used  only 
for  this  purpose,  and  for  taking  away  the  slop  and  sink  water  of  houses,  hi 
x)untries  with  heavy  rainfall,  and  in  this  country  in  certain  cases,  the  rain- 
Ul  channels  are  distinct  from  the  sowers,  and  the  outfalls  may  be  in  an 
mtiiely  different  direction.    This  is  sometimes  called  the  "  separate  system.'* 

Eemoval  of  Excreta  by  Water. 

This  is  the  cleanest,  the  readiest,  the  quickest^  and  in  many  cases  the  most 
iiezpensive  method.  The  water  supplied  for  domestic  purposes,  and  which 
iias  possibly  been  raised  to  some  height  by  steam  or  horse  power,  gives  at 
mce  a  motive  force  at  the  cheapest  rate  ;  while,  as  channels  must  necessarily 
be  made  for  the  conveyance  away  of  the  waste  and  dirty  water,  which  has 
been  used  for  domestic  purposes,  they  can  be  used  with  a  little  alteration  for 
SKcreta  also.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  economy  to  allow  this  water  to  pass  off 
without  applying  the  force  which  has  been  accumulated  in  it  for  another 
purpose. 

But  if  this  is  obvious,  it  is  no  less  so  that  certain  conditions  of  success  must 
be  pzeeent,  without  which  this  plan,  so  good  in  principle,  may  utterly  fail 
Fhese  concUtions  are,  that  there  shall  be  a  good  supply  of  water,  good  sewers, 
?Bntilation,  a  proper  outfall,  and  means  of  disposing  of  the  sewer  water.  If 
ttiese  conditions  cannot  be  united,  we  ought  not  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
lewers  may  give  rise  to  no  inconsiderable  dangers.  For  what  are  they) 
They  are  underground  tubes,  connecting  houses,  and  allowing  possibly,  not 
merely  accumulation  of  excreta,  but  a  ready  transference  of  gases  and  organic 
tnolecoleB  from  house  to  house,  and  occasionally  also  causing,  by  bursting, 
contamination  of  the  ground,  and  poisoning  of  the  water  supply.    And  ell 
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these  dangers  are  the  greater  from  being  oonoealed.  It  is  piobaUj  oorrec^ 
as  has  been  lately  pointed  out,  that  in  deep-laid  sewers  the  preaBore  inwards 
of  the  water  of  the  surrounding  soil  is  so  great  as  frequently  to  cause  an  inflow 
into  the  sewer,  and  so  prevent  the  exit  of  the  contents  ;  but  in  other  oaaes, 
the  damage  to  the  sewer  may  be  too  great  to  be  neutralised  in  this  way,  and 
in  the  instance  of  superficially  laid  and  choked-up  pipes,  the  pressure  outwaids 
of  the  contents  must  be  considerable.*  The  dangers  of  sewers  are  tbeiefoiv 
so  great  that  many  persons  are  inclined  to  think  their  use  an  entire  nustak^ 
but  this  is  probably  going  much  too  far  if  the  securities  above  noted  can  be 
obtained ;  these  securities  are,  a  good  supply  of  water,  properly  constracted 
and  well  ventilated  sewers,  and  means  of  disposal  of  the  sewage  water.  If 
these  three  conditions  can  be  brought  together,  sewers  for  excreta  are  not 
hurtful 

Amount  of  Water  for  Sewers  intended  for  Excreta, 

Engineers  are  by  no  means  agreed  on  the  necessary  amount  In  the 
chapter  on  Water,  I  named  25  gallons  per  head  per  diem,  on  the  authority 
of  iVIr  Brunei,  as  the  amount  required  to  keep  common  sewers  clear,  and  era 
with  this  amount  there  should  be  some  additional  quantity  for  flushing.  Bat 
in  some  cases,  a  good  fall  and  well-laid  sewers  may  require  less,  and  in  other 
cases,  bad  gradients  or  curves  or  workmanship  may  require  more.  It  ii  a 
question  whether  rain  water  should  be  allowed  to  pass  into  sewers ;  it  waaha 
the  sewers  thoroughly  sometimes,  but  it  also  carries  debris  and  gravel  from 
the  roads,  which  may  clog  ;  while  in  other  cases,  storm  waters  may  burst  the 
sewers,  or  force  back  the  sewage,  f 

Contraction  of  Severs. 

Sewers  are  differently  constructed  according  to  the  purposes  they  are  to 
serve,  t.e.,  whether  simply  to  carry  off  house  and  trade  water,  or  the  solid 
excreta  in  addition,  or  one  or  both,  with  the  rainfall 

In  following  out  the  subject,  it  will  be  convenient  to  trace  the  sewers  from 
the  houses  to  the  outfalL 

House  Pipes  and  Drains, 

It  will  be  convenient  to  call  the  conduits  inside  the  houss,  which  run  from 
sinks  and  closets,  "  house  pipes,"  and  to  give  the  term  "  drain  pipes  "  to  the 
conduits  which  receive  the  house  pipes,  and  carry  the  house  water  into  tanks 
or  main  sewers.  The  house  pipes  may  be  divided  into  sink  and  water-cloeeL 
or  soil  pipes  ;  they  are  made  of  metal  (lead,  iron,  or  zinc,  or  two  of  these)  or 
of  earthenware.  The  drain-pipes  are  usually  made  of  well-burnt,  haid, 
smooth,  glazed  earthenware.  |  All  bricks,  porous  earthenware,  or  substanoeB 
of  the  kind,  should  be  considered  inadmissible  for  drain  pipes.  Iron  pipes, 
unless  thoroughly  cemented  inside,  are  not  good.§   The  pipes  and  draina 

*  In  Frankfort  the  sewers  were  made  with  good  and  well-cemented  bricks,  and  yet  Pette»> 
kofer  found  a  stream  of  water  in  them  before  the  sewer  water  had  been  aUowed  to  ent«.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  in  Munich,  in  a  sewer  of  common  brick  and  cement,  the  water  flowed  ost  lo 
fast  that  a  flask  of  750  C.C.  was  filled  in  fifteen  minutes  (Roth  and  Lex.  <m.  eiL  p.  480).  To 
avoid  the  entrance  of  subsoil  water,  a  plan  has  lately  come  into  use  in  this  oonntry  of  ntfiM 
an  under  drain  for  the  subsoil  water,  and  pipe  drains  of  this  kind  are  now  made  by  Mean 
Brooke  of  Huddersfield. 

t  Storm  overflows  require  to  be  provided ;  for  a  description  of  tbtm  see  BaUaj  Dentoft, «. 
cU.  sections  IziL  and  Ixxxv. 

t  Mr  Baldwin  Latham  cautions  us  to  see  that  the  socket  of  the  drain-pipe  ii  inMf  witb, 
and  is  a  component  part  of  the  pipe,  and  not  merely  joined  on. 

§  Perhaps  BarflTs  process  may  become  applicable.  Iron  pipes  with  lead  joiati  an  foosd 
good  among  trees,  the  roots  of  which  often  penetrate  the  joints  of  earthenware  pipes  wfaeft  nqt 
carefully  laid.  Ck>ncrete  is  also  well  spoken  of.  Coating  the  pipes  and  Joira  with  ooal4v 
pnvexttB  (according  to  Hr  Moc^i)  U»  p«ik«tE«idQn^  ot  ^iraida  and  toota. 
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my  in  size  from  4  to  16  inches  diameter,*  hut  the  usual  size  is  5  to  8  inches ; 
hidj  are  round  or  oval  in  shape,  f 

Connection  of  House  Pipes  with  the  Drains, — It  is  customary  to  commence 
he  drains  at  the  basement  of  the  house,  and  the  sink  and  closet  pipes  pass 
bwn  inside  the  house  and  join  on,  a  water-trap  being  placed  at  the  junction^'j 
U  the  aspiratory  power  of  the  warm  house  is  then  constantly  tending  to  draw 
ir  through  the  water-trap,  and  as  the  trap  is  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  it  is 
Host  desirable  to  alter  *this  plan.  The  drains  should  end  outside  the  house, 
Ad  as  far  as  possible  every  house  pipe  should  pass  outside  and  not  inside  or 
Mtween  walls  to  meet  the  drain.  The  object  of  this  is  that  any  imperfection 
n  the  pipe  should  not  allow  the  pipe  air  to  pass  into  the  houses.  At  the  « 
fonction  of  the  house  pipe  and  drain,  there  should  not  only  be  a  good  waters 
zap,  but  one  of  the  plans  proposed  by  engineers  should  be  adopted,  by  means 
)f  which  there  is  a  complete  ventilation  and  connection  with  the  outside  air  at 
the  point  of  junction.  The  rule,  in  fact,  should  be,  that  the  union  of  any 
house  pipe  whatever  with  the  outside  drain  should  be  broken  both  by  water 
md  by  ventilation  (see  page  371).  In  addition,  it  should  be  a  strict  rule, 
Ant  no  drain  pipe  of  any  kind  should  pass  under  a  house ;  if  there  must  be 
i  pipe  passing  from  front  to  back,  or  the  reverse,  it  is  much  better  to  take  it 
above  the  basement  floor  than  underneath,  and  to  have  it  exposed 
thioaghout  its  course.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  insist  too  much  on  the 
importance  of  this  rule  of  disconnection  between  house  pipes  and  outside 
dnuDfl.  Late  events  have  shown  what  a  risk  the  richer  classes  in  this 
eoantary  now  run,  who  not  only  bring  the  sewers  into  the  houses,  but  multi- 
ply water-closets,  and  often  put  them  close  to  bedrooms.    The  simple  plan  of 


Fig.  82.— Jenning's  Acce88-p!pe.         Fig.  88.  -Stiff's  AcceM-pipe  and 

Junction. 


Fig.  84.— Doulton  and  Watt's  Access-pipe. 

liieonnection,  if  properly  done,  would  insure  them  against  the  otherwise  cer- 
tiin  danger  of  sewer  air  entering  the  house.    Houses  which  have  for  years 

*  Pipes  are  made  up  to  36  inches,  nsuaUy  round  up  to  16  or  18  inches,  and  oval  above  tliat 
iMheen  an  now  desirous  of  restricting  the  term  "drain"  to  a  pipe  that  merely  draws  off 
Sbire  from  land,  usinj?  the  term  ''sewer  '*  for  a  pipe  carrying  sewage  or  liquid  refuse  of  any 
cM.  This  distinction,  however,  has  not  been  made  in  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  and  I 
mm  therefore  made  no  alteration  tn  the  text.  (See  Bailey  Denton's  Sanitary  En^neering,  p.  16. ) 

f  I  vuf  refer  to  a  useful  little  work  by  Mr  William  Eassie,  called  Healthy  Houses  (2d 
otfoD),  rar  much  information  on  this  and  kindred  subjects.  Some  of  the  drawingg  given  here 
m  been  copied  from  Mr  Erie's  work,  by  his  permission ;  reference  may  also  be  made  to 
iMitarT  Arrangements  for  Dwellings,  by  the  same  author. 

X  BoildeTa  are  always  anxious  to  conceal  tubes,  and  thus  carry  them  inside  the  walls,  or  in 
be  eaie  of  hoUow  walls,  between  the  two.  The  consequence  is  that  any  escape  of  air  must  Ih3 
ilo  the  house.  I  have  known  a  case  in  which  the  leakage  of  a  closet  pipe  carried  down  in  a 
flUow  waU  constantly  contaminated  the  air  of  the  house.  It  would  be  infinitely  better  to 
■B  the  pipee  at  once  through  the  waU  to  the  outside.  Few  persons  have  any  idea  of  the  care- 
■neae  offTamben'  work— of  the  bad  junctions,  and  of  the  rapidity  with  which  pipes  get  out 
f  cider,  and  decay.  When  a  leaden  pipe  carrying  water  is  led  into  a  water-closet  discharpre 
toe^  it  is  fteqnently  limply  puttied  in,  and  very  soon  the  dried  putty  breaks  awav,  and  there 
i  a  complete  leaki^  of  gns  mto  the  house.  Even  if  well-joined,  the  lead  pipe  will,  it  is  said, 
»tnel  and  expand,  and  thus  openings  are  at  last  formed.  Dr  Fergus  of  Glasgow  has 
\ntM  perticaMr  attention  to  this,  in  the  case  of  lead  closet  pipes,  which  become  «aMl^ 
mfontaq,  mud  which  bare  only  a  limited  daration  of  wear. 
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been  a  nuisance  from  persistent  smells  have  been  poiified  and  become  healthy 
by  this  means. 

Cleaning  of  Pipes  and  Drains, — Pipes  are  cleaned  by  flexible  bamboo  or 
jointed  rods  with  screws  and  rollers  to  loosen  sediment  But  for  perfect  safetj 
it  is  desirable  to  have  drain  pipes  which  can  be  opened  at  intervicds  by  mean 
of  lids  or  caps.  Several  kinds  of  pipes  of  this  kind  access-pipes  are  now 
made,  and  Mr  Eassie  states  that  many  architects  always  include  them  in  their 
specifications.  Drain  pipes  should  also  be  ^cleared  out  by  i^pilar  fluBhiiig, 
carried  out  not  less  often  than  once  a  month. 

Laying  of  Drains, — ^They  should  be  laid  very  carefully  on  concrete  in  all 
loose  soils,  and  on  well-worked  puddled  clay  in  clay  soils.  Sometimes,  in 
very  loose  soils,  even  piling  for  the  depth  of  a  foot  must  be  used  besides  the 
concrete.  When  pipes  are  not  laid  on  a  good  foundation,  leakage  ia  suie  to 
occur  sooner  or  later,  and  the  final  expense  ia  far  more  than  the  first  outkf 
would  have  been.  The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  in  laying  and  joining  the 
pipes.  In  a  wet  soil,  a  good  plan  is  to  have  a  firm  basis,  which  is  itself  pe^ 
f orated  to  carry  off  subsoil  water,  and  to  put  the  drain  over  this  as  in  the  plan 
of  Messrs  Brooke  and  Son  of  Huddersfield  (see  fig.  96). 

The  "junction  "of  pipes  is  accomplished  hj 
^^-9  special  pipes,  known  by  the  names  of  single  and 

YY        \j         V  /    ^^^^1®  squares,  curved  or  oblique  junctions,  ao- 
u  IJ     cording  to  the  angle  at  which  one  pipe  runs  into 

@       [l/vJI  other.    The  square  junctions  are  undesirable, 

iHI^        wjj  as  blockage  will  always  occur,  and  the  oblique 
ffi  ^    J  lJ  I    SI  L/^  junctions  should  be  insisted  upon.    When  one 
S  ^^^^  opens  into  another,  a  taper  pipe  is  often  nsed; 

(n_ZID        (nr^O"^  the  calibre  being  contracted  before  it  enters  the 

Fall  of  Drain  Pipes, — 1  in  48  is  frequently 
given,  or  |  inch  in  every  yard ;  a  fall  of  1  in  65  in  drains  of  6  inches  diamete^ 
and  1  in  87  in  drains  of  8  inches  diameter,  will  give  a  velocity  of  220  feet 
per  minute.  Mr  Eassie  says  "  the  best  practice  is  to  allow  a  fall  of  2|  or  3 
inches  to  every  10  feet,"  that  is  about  1  in  40.  \ 

Home-Traps, — As  the  traps  are  usually  the  only  safeguard  against  the 
warm  house  drawing  sewer  air  into  it,  the  utmost  attention  is  necessary  to 
insure  their  efficiency.  There  is  almost  an  infinite  diversity,  but  they  can  he 
conveniently  divided  into  the  syphon,  the  midfeather,  the  flap-trap,  and  the 
ball -trap. 

The  syplion  is  a  deeply-curved  tube,  the  whole  of  the  curve  being  alwaya 
full  of  water.  It  is  a  useful  trap,  and  efficient  if  the  curve  is  deep  enon^ 
so  that  there  is  a  certain  depth  of  water  (not  less  than  |  inch)  standing  above 
the  highest  level  of  the  water  in  the  curve,  and  if  the  water  is  never  sucked 
out  of  it,  and  if  the  pipe  is  not  too  small^  so  that  the  water 
is  carried  away  when  it  runs  full,  by  the  syphon  action  of 
the  pipe  beyond. 

The  midfeather  is  in  principle  a  syphon  ;  it  is  merely  a 
round  or  square  box,  with  the  entry  at  one  side  at  the  top^ 
and  the  discharge-pipe  at  a  corresponding  height  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  between  them  a  partition  reaching  below 
Fig.  S6.— Antill   the  lower  margin  of  both  pipes.    Water,  of  course,  standa 
Orato^^  receptacle  to  the  height  of  the  disch^  and 

therefore  the  partition  is  always  to  some  extent  under  water. 
The  extent  should  not  be  less  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  Heavy 
substances  may  subside  and  co\iw\.  \il  ^IXi'^Xjot^         -sn^MtfJi^  Mms^  <3ul  ha 
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emoved  from  time  to  time.    The  common  boll-trap,  with  its  modifications, 

i  a  variety  of  the  midfeather-trap.    I  figure  a  good  kind  of  common  sink 

The  flap  is  used  only  for  some  drains,  and  is  merely  a  hinged  valve  which 
Uows  water  to  pass  in  one  direction,  but  which  is  so  hung  as  to  close  after- 
raids  by  its  own  weight.  It  is  intended  to  prevent  the  reflux  of  water  into 
lie  secondary  drains,  and  is  supposed  to  prevent  the  passage  of  sewer  gas. 
tat  it  is  probably  a  very  imperfect  block. 

The  ball-trap  is  used  in  some  special  cases  only  ;  a  ball  is  lifted  up  as  the 
rater  rises,  until  it  impinges  on  and  closes  an  orifice. 

However  various  may  be  the  form  and  details  of  the  water-trap,  they  can 
6  referred  to  one  or  other  of  these  patterns. 

Efficiency  of  Traps, — Supposing,  of  course,  they  are  properly  laid,  a  trap 
I  efficient,  if  water  stands  in  it  to  the  height  of  f  inch  above  openings,  if 
rater  passes  through  it  sufficiently  often,  and  with  force  enough  to  dear  out 
lie  receptacle  and  renew  the  water  in  it.  But  traps  are  often  ineffective — 
From  bad  laying,  which  is  a  very  common  fault.  2rf,  From  the  water 
{etting  thoroughly  impregnated  with  sewer  effluvia,  so  that  there  is  escape  of 
ffluvia  from  the  water  on  the  house  side.  3e?,  From  the  water  passing  too 
ddom  along  the  pipe,  so  that  the  trap  is  either  dry  or  clogged.  Uhj  From  the 
^pe  being  too  small  (2  or  3  inches  only)  and  "  running  full,"  which  will  some- 
Dues  suck  the  water  out  of  the  trap  ;  it  usually  occurs  in  this  way,  as  fre- 
pently  seen  in  sink  traps :  the  pipe  beyond  the  trap  has  perhaps  a  very  great 
nd  sudden  fall,  and  when  it  is  full  of  water  it  acts  like  a  syphon  and  sucks 
ill  the  water  out  of  the  trap  ;  to  avoid  this,  the  pipe  should  be  large  enough 
0  prevent  its  running  full,  or  the  trap  should  be  of  larger  calibre  than  the 
Mt  of  the  pipe,  bth^  Traps  may  perhaps  be  inefficient  from  the  pressure  of 
he  sewer  air,  combined  with  the  aspirating  force  of  the  house  displacing  the 
riter  and  allowing  the  air  uninterrupted  communication  between  the  sewer 
nd  the  house.  The  extent  of  the  last  danger  cannot  be  precisely  stated, 
^rom  a  long  series  of  observations  on  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  London 
Bwers,  Dr  Burdon-Sanderson  ascertained  that,  in  the  main  sewers  at  any  rate, 
be  pressure  of  the  sewer  air,  though  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
(raid  never  displace  the  water  in  a  good  trap.  In  a  long  house-drain  which 
ot  clogged,  and  in  which  much  development  of  gaseous  effluvia  occurred, 
liere  might  possibly  be  for  a  time  a  much  greater  pressure,  but  whether  it 
fould  be  enough  to  force  the  water  back,  with  or  without  the  house  suction, 
ae  not  been  yet  experimentally  determined.  But  the  reasons  already  given 
liow  that  we  ought  not  to  place  dependence  solely  on  traps,*  though  they 
DB  useful  adjuncts.  In  arranging  the 
ouse  pipes,  it  is  desirable  not  to  carry 
be  sink  and  waste- water  pipes  into 
be  doset  soil-pipes,  but  if  it  can  be 
one,  to  let  them  empty  in  the  open 

ii  over  a  grating.  In  the  case  of 
oil  or  water-closet  pipes,  or  of  the 
lipe  formed  by  the  junction  of  soil 

JTwaste-water  pif^s  f  such  junc.  ^^nf .^^e«  '^i.^i^^TtpJ^S 
Mm  cannot  be  avoided),  there  must    and  Trap.  by  Jennings. 

16  also  a  complete  air-disconnection 

elween  the  pipe  and  drain  by  means  of  one  of  the  contrivances  now  used 


*  "Honestly  Rpeaking,  traps  are  dangerous  articles  to  deal  with  \  they  should  be  Ueatod 
me3f  MM  BoxIliMtiM  to  Mgocd  dndngge  system.'*  (SkoBie.) 
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by  engineers.  At  the  point  where  this  disconnection  is  madey  there  ouglit  i 
be  some  easy  means  of  getting  at  it  for  inspection. 

There  are  various  plfiuos  of  disconnecting  the  house  pipe  and  outside  dni 

The  simplest  plan  is  to  trap  ju 
outside  the  house;  to  open  tl 
drain  on  the  side  of  the  trap  mo 
distant  from  the  house,  and  to  can 
up  a  4-inch  pipe  to  as  great  a  h^ 
as  can  be  managed. 

In  Mansergh's   ventilating  tnp 
there  is  a  small  trap  connected  vii 
the  house  pipe,  and  a  laiger  one  eo 
Fij^  89.~Molebworth'8lTnip.  B,  Hoom  pip*,  a,      ^  ^^Yi  the  drain  pipe,  oppoa 
Grating  to  receive  overflow  of  nun-pipe,  and  to  yx±a^u.  "rtr^ 

aUow  efflux  of  gan  if  the  water-trap  is  forced,  to  which  IS  a  ventilating  pipe  CI 
0,  Drain.  inches  diameter,  running  up  to  11 

top  of  the  house.  Between  the  house  pipe  and  the  drain  pipe  is  the  water  ai  tl 
trap,  surmounted  by  a  grating  to  the  open  air.  Another  phm  is,  to  hm 
syphon  or  midfeather-trap,  with  a  grating  over  the  water  in  the  trap  wbidi 
nearest  the  house.  The  rain-water  pipes,  and  the  pipes  carrying  merely  was 
washing  or  bath-water,  can  open  over  this  grating.  If  the  sewer  air  is  fora 
back,  it  will  rise  through  the  grating  in  all  probability,  or  if  drawn  into  the  hooi 
will  be  much  diluted.  One  advantage  of  this  plfim  is,  if  the  trap  gets  dry  < 
clogged,  and  foul  air  passes  through  the  grating,  it  is  soon  detected,  and  tl 
trap  is  examined.  Professor  Eeynolds*  has  suggested  an  arrangement  wlii( 
seems  very  good  and  simple. 

A  man-hole  is  sunk  about  two  feet  square,  to  the  outside  drain,  and  a 
open  cemented  trough  is  formed  of  the  same  width  as  the  drain ;  the  hoa 
pipe  on  one  side  and  the  drain  on  the  other  are  connected  with  the  troog! 
but  are  depressed  so  that  the  water  stands  in  the  trough  half-an-inch  higb 
on  the  sewer  side,  and  one  inch  above  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  on  the  hooi 
side.    There  is,  in  fact,  a  double  midf eather  water-trap,  so  to  speak,  and  i 


Fig  90— Reynolds's  Man-hole  and  Trough,  and  Rain-spout  opening  over  Trough. 

opening  over  the  water  between  the  two,  which  will  allow  gas  to  escape  if 
forces  its  way  from  the  sewer. 

Professor  Reynolds  considers  that  if  this  arrangement  is  adopted  no  ofl 
traps  will  be  necessary,  and  all  the  house  pipes  may  be^  left  untrapped  ex» 
the  closet  pipe. 

A  rain-water  pipe  may  open  above  the  open  part  of  the  trough  to  d 


*  8ewer  Gas,  by  Oabome  B«^o\djiy^.k.«'^t^«&8^t  ^HSm^sints^^  Oma^  Coa 
JTaochefter.  adeditioiL  1^7^ 
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limy  any  scnin  which  may  collect  in  the  trough.    The  plan  may  be  carried 
)at  more  simply  by  inserting  a  pipe  in  the  centre  of  a  syphon,  and  carrying 
this  pipe  to  the  surface,  or  higher  if  considered  desirable.  _ 
DierB  are  various  similar  arrangements.    The  "  Somerset  I^OLI 
Etent  Trap,"  designed  by  Mr  Honeyman,  and  much  ^^^^ 
lied  at  Gla^ow,  is  a  midfeather  trap  with  an  air-shaft  on   lig.  91.— Syphon  . 
ich  side  the  partition ;  on  one  side  the  shaft  ventilates  the    I^^*^**^  **** 
ipe  leading  to  the  sewer ;  on  the  other,  allows  fresh  air  to  ®* 
M88  into  the  house  pipe.  This  second  shaft  also  allows  the  trap  to  be  cleaned.* 
Bain-water  pipes  are  sometimes  used  to  ventilate  drains,  but  independent 
I  their  small  size,  which  often  leads  to  blockage,  they  are  often  full  of  rain, 
od  cannot  act  at  the  time  when  ventilation  is  most  required. 


Fk.  94.— Doulton'i 
valve  and  Flap 
Road  Gully. 

In  yards,  gully  traps  of  different  kinds  are  used,  the  action  of  which  will 
le  at  once  understood  from  the  drawings. 


Examination  of  House  Pipes  and  Traps, 
Pipes  and  traps  ara  generally  so  covered  in  that  they  cannot  be  inspected ; 
lot  this  is  a  bad  arrangement.  If  possible,  all  cover  and-,  skirting  boards 
oncealing  them  should  be  removed,  and  the  pipe  and  trap  tmderground  laid 
•re,  and  every  joint  and  bend  looked  to.  But  supposing  this  cannot  be 
one,  and  that  we  must  examine  as  well  as  we  can  in  the  dark,  so  to  speak, 
tie  following  is  the  best  course.  Let  water  run  down  the  pipe,  and  see  if 
lere  is  any  smell ;  if  so,  the  pipe  is  full  of  foul  air  and  wants  ventilation,  or 
le  trap  ia  bad.  If  a  lighted  candle,  or  a  bit  of  smouldering  brown  paper,  is 
aid  over  the  entrance  of  the  pipe  or  the  grating  over  a  trap,  a  reflux  of  air 
ay  be  found  with  or  without  water  being  poured  down.  It  should  be 
)ticed,  also,  whether  the  water  runs  away  at  once,  or  if  there  is  any  check, 
bis  is  all  that  can  be  done  inside  the  house ;  but  though  the  pipe  cannot  be 
sturbed  inside,  it  may  be  possible  to  open  the  earth  outside,  and  to  get 
nm  to  and  open  a  drain  ;  in  that  case,  pour  water  mixed  with  lime  down 
e  house  pipe ;  if  the  whitened  water  is  long  in  appearance,  and  then  runs  in 
dribble  merely,  the  drains  want  flushing ;  if  it  is  much  coloured  and  mixed 
tSti  dirt,  it  shows  the  pipes  and  trap  are  foul,  or  there  is  a  sinking  or 
^piession  in  some  part  of  the  drain  where  the  water  is  lodging.  The  pipe 
oald  then  be  flushed  by  pouring  down  a  pailful  of  lime  and  water  till  the 
Dfiwater  flows  off  nearly  dear. 

*  Th«  fonna  of  traps  lately  introduced  are  very  nnmeioiu,  tome  apMiently  vary  good,  such 
PMfei'  Edlnlniigh  Trap  and  Banner's  Trap ;  others  would  probably  oe  fiiirfy  efficient,  whilst 
m  would  be  really  OMleas.  Drawings  of  many  will  be  found  in  Mr  Eaasie's  and  Mr  Bailey 
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Yard-traps  are  often  very  foul,  and  if  the  trap-water  be  stined,  gas  bubbta 
dut,  which  IB  a  sign  of  great  foulness,  or  that  the  traps  aie  seldom  used. 

Main  Sewers, 

The  outside  house  drain  ends  in  a  channel  which  is  common  to  sevonl 
drains,  and  which  is  of  larger  size.  These  larger  sewers  are  made  either  ol 
round  glazed  earthenware  pipes  from  15  to  24 
inches  diameter,  or  of  well-burnt  impervious  brick 
moulded  in  proper  curved  shape  and  set  in 
Portland  cement,  or  stoneware  bricks  are  partly 
used.  The  shape  now  almost  universally  givoi, 
except  in  the  largest  outfall  port,  is  that  of  an 
Fig.  96.— Brooks's  combined  egg  with  the  small  end  downwards.  Engineen 
Drain  and  Subsoil  Pipe.  take  the  greatest  care  with  these  brick  sewen; 
they  are  most  solidly  put  together  in  all  parts,  and  are  bedded  on  a  firm  nn- 
yielding  bed.  Much  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  their  size,  and  the 
general  opinion  of  engineers  appears  to  be,  that  a  street  or  main  drain  should 
be  large  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  creep  through,  but  that  all  other  sewea 
should  be  smaller,  and  with  such  a  fall  as  to  be  self-cleansing. 

Sewers  should  be  laid  in  as  straight  lines  as  possible,  with  a  regular  M ; 
tributary  sewers  should  not  enter  at  right  angles,  but  obliquely  ;  and  if  the 
sewer  curves,  the  radius  of  the  curve  should  not  be  less  than  10  times  thfi 
cross  sectional  diameter  of  the  sewer.  Sometimes  there  is  an  arrangement  for 
subsoil  drainage  under  a  pipe  drain,  as  in  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr  BrookB. 

The  fall  for  street  drains  is  usually  froni  1  in  244  to  1  in  784,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  drain.  The  flow  through  a  sewer  should  in  no  case  be  less  than 
2  feet  per  second,  and  3  is  better.  As  in  the  house  drain,  the  fall  should  be 
equable  without  sudden  changes  of  level* 

Access  to  Sewers. 

It  is  of  importance  that  to  all  sewers  capable  of  being  entered  by  a  man, 
there  should  be  an  easy  mode  of  access.  Man-holes  opening  above,  or,  what 
is  better,  at  the  side,  should  be  provided  at  such  frequent  intervals,  that  the 
sewers  can  be  entered  easily  and  inspected  at  all  points.  The  man-holes  an 
sometimes  provided  with  an  iron  shutter  to  prevent  the  sewer  air  })assing  into 
the  street,  or  by  the  side  of  the  man-hole  there  may  be  a  ventilating  chamber 
with  trays  of  charcoal  f 

Calculation  of  Discharge  from  Sewers,  X 

Several  formulae  have  been  given,  of  which  the  following  is  the  most 
simple  : — 

V  =  65x(VDx2F)xA. 

V  =  velocity  in  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
D  =  hydraulic  mean  depth. 

F  =»  fall  in  feet  per  mile. 

A  =  section  area  of  current  of  fluid. 

To  use  this  formula,  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  when  the  sewage  is  flowing, 

'  *  In  some  cases  a  faU  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain,  as,  for  instance,  at  Southport,  in  LiB' 
cashire,  where  the  gronnd  is  nearly  a  dead  level.  The  fall  there  is  about  1  in  5000,  and  nem 
exceeds  1  in  3000.  In  such  a  case  the  drain  would  have  to  be  cleaned  either  by  locks  or  Tilrei 
(flushing-gates)  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  contents  for  a  time,  and  then  set  them  free  suddenly 
in  order  to  flush  the  next  section. 

t  Mr  Baldwin  Latham  joins  the  sewers  in  man-holes,  so  that  if  one  ia  blocked  another  maj 
he  used ;  the  outlet  being  at  the  \owex  WrcL 
t  The  following  tabk^  taken  tiom  lAx  '^Vc^iu^AO^  ^\)%  VsraaA^^wSboiv  
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A  the  amotuit  of  fall  in  feet  per  mile,  must  be  fiist  ascertainecL  The 
rdraolic  mean  depth  is  ^th  the  diameter  if  the  pipe  is  running  fall ;  if  the 
pe  is  not  full,  it  ifl  the  section  area  of  current  of  fluid  divided  by  the  wetted 
simetor.  The  wetted  perimeter  is  that  part  of  the  circle  of  the  pipe  wetted 
r  the  fluid.  The  fall  in  feet  per  mile  is  easily  obtained,  as  the  fall  in  50  or 
10  or  200  feet  cm  be  measured,  and  the  fall  per  mile  calculated  (5280  feet 
1  mile).  Having  got  these  numbers,  multiply  the  hydraulic  mean  depth 
r  twice  the  fall  in  feet  per  mile,  and  take  out  the  square  root.  Multiply 
is  by  55,  and  the  result  by  the  section  area.  The  number  obtained  gives 
amount  in  eubic  feet  per  minute. 

Movement  of  Air  in  the  Setcers  and  Ventilation,* 

It  seems  certain  that  no  brick  sewer  can  be  made  air-tight ;  for  on  account 
the  numerous  openings  into  houses,  or  from  leakage  through  brickwork,  or 
dt  through  gratings,  man-holes,  and  ventilating  shafts,  the  air  of  the  tubes 
in  constant  connection  with  the  external  air.  There  is  generally,  it  is 
disved,  a  current  of  air  with  the  st^m  of  water  if  it  be  rapid.  The  tension 
;  air  in  main  sewers  is  seldom  very  diflerent  from  that  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
there  be  much  difference  equilibrium  is  quickly  restored.  In  twenty-three 
Msrvations  on  the  air  of  a  Liverpool  sewer,  it  was  found  by  Dr  Burden* 
mdenon  and  myself,!  that  in  fifteen  cases  the  tension  was  less  in  the  sewer 
urn  in  the  atmosphere  outside  (t.6.,  the  outside  air  bad  a  tendency  to  pass 
i),and  in  eight  cases  the  reverse ;  but  on  the  average  of  the  whole,  there  was 
dight  indraught  into  the  sewer.  In  the  London  sewers^  on  the  other  hand, 
•nderson  noticed  an  excess  of  pressure  in  the  sewers. 
If  at  any  time  there  is  a  very  rapid  flow  of  water  into  a  sewer,  as  in  heavy 
UDB,  the  air  in  the  sewer  must  be  displaced  with  great  force,  and  possibly 


Diameter. 
4  inches 
8  " 

\l :; 

18  „ 
21  „ 

30  „ 
86  ,r 
48  „ 


Sewers, 
Velocity 
in  feot  per 
minute. 

240 

220 

220 

220 

210 

180 

180 

180 

180 

180 

180 

180 


Gradient 
requlfted. 
in  86 
66 

"  SI 
„  98 

„  119 

„  244 

„  294 

848 

"  ^ 
„  490 

„  688 

„  784 


Mr  Latham  (Lectures  on  Sanitary  Eogineering,  deliTeied  to  the  Royal  Engineers  at  Chatham) 
ivet  a  table,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 


Oianieter  In 
inchei. 

Rate  of  inclination  for  Telocity  per  second. 

2  feet. 

8  feet 

4  feet. 

5  feet. 

6  feet. 

4 

1:194 

1:92 

1:68 

1:84 

1:24 

6 

292 

137 

80 

61 

86 

8 

889 

188 

106 

69 

48 

9 

437 

206 

119 

77 

64 

10 

486 

229 

138 

86 

60 

12 

688 

276 

169 

103 

72 

b  this  table  the  Telocity  in  feet  multiplied  by  the  inclination  equals  the  length  of  the 

irarto  whidi  the  calculation  applies.  For  example,  if  the  velocity  is  6  feet  per  second  in  a 

pe  whose  diameter  is  4  inches,  then  6  x  24  -  144  feet  is  the  length  of  the  sewer. 

*  For  composition  of  sewage  air.  see  p.  108. 

f  BtfjMfi  on  the  BniUry  Condition  of  Liverpool,  1870,  p.  27* 
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may  force  weak  traps ;  but  the  pressure  of  air  in  the  sewen  knot  appreciably  : 

affected  by  the  rise  of  the  tide  in  the  case  of  seaboard  towns.*  The  tide  risefl 
slowly,  and  the  air  is  displaced  so  equably  and  gradually  through  the  nume- 
rous apertures,  that  no  movement  can  be  detected.  It  is  not  possible,  theie- 
f ore,  that  it  can  force  water-traps  in  good  order. 

On  the  contrary,  the  blowing  off  of  steam,  or  the  discharge  of  air  from  an 
air-pump  (as  in  some  trade  operations),  greatly  heightens  the  pressure,  and 
might  drive  air  into  houses.  So  also  the  wind  blowing  on  the  mouth  of  an 
open  sewer  must  force  the  air  back  with  great  force. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  to  protect  the  outfall  mouth  of  the  sewer  against 
wind  by  means  of  a  flap,  and  to  prohibit  steam  or  air  being  forced  into  sewen. 

To  how  great  an  extent  it  is  the  openings  into  houses  which  thus  rednce 
the  tension  of  the  air  in  main  sewers  is  difficult  to  say,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  a  large  effect  is  produced  by  houses  which  thus  act  as  ventilating 
shafts. 

When  a  sewer  ends  in  &  cul  de  sac  at  a  high-level  sewer,  gas  will  rise  and 
press  with  some  force  ;  at  least  in  one  or  two  cases,  the  opening  of  such  a  cd 
de  sac  has  been  followed  by  so  strong  a  rush  of  air  as  to  show  that  there  bad 
been  considerable  tension.  It  is  also  highly  probable,  from  the  way  in  wbid 
houses  standing  at  the  more  elevated  parts  of  sewers,  and  communicating  wi& 
them,  are  annoyed  by  the  constant  entrance  of  sewer  air,  while  houses  lower 
down  escape,  that  some  of  the  gases  may  rise  to  the  higher  levels. 

That  no  sewer  is  air-tight  is  certain,  but  the  openings  through  which  tbe 
air  escapes  are  often  those  we  should  least  desire.  It  is  therefore  absolutely  ] 
necessary  to  provide  moans  of  exit  of  foul  and  entrance  of  fresh  air,  and  not 
to  rely  on  accidental  openings.  The  air  of  the  sewer  should  be  placed  in  the 
most  constant  connection  with  the  external  air,  by  making  openings  at  eveij 
point  where  they  can  be  put  with  safety.  In  London  &ere  are  numerous 
gratings  which  open  directly  into  the  streets,  and  this  plan,  simple  and 
apparently  rude  as  it  is,  can  be  adopted  with  advantage  whenever  the  stre^tB 
are  not  too  nanow.  But  in  narrow  streets  the  sewer  gratings  often  become  so 
offensive  that  the  inhabitants  stop  them  up.  In  such  cases,  the  outponiing 
sewer  air  must  be  deodorised  with  charcoal,  or  there  must  be  ventilating  sbafte 
of  as  large  a  diameter  as  can  be  afforded,  and  running  up  sufficiently  high  to 
safely  discharge  the  sewer  air.f  In  some  of  these  cases  it  may  be  possible  to 
connect  the  sewers  with  factory  chimneys-J  The  sewer  should  never  be  con- 
nected with  the  chimneys  of  dwelling-houses. 

In  making  openings  in  sewers  it  seems  useless  to  follow  any  regular  plan. 
The  movement  of  the  sewer  air  is  too  irregular  to  allow  us  to  suppose  it  can 
ever  be  got  to  move  in  a  single  direction,  though  probably  the  most  usual 
coxme  of  the  air  current  is  with  the  stream  of  water,  if  this  be  rapid.  Tbe 
openings  should  be  placed  wherever  it  can  conveniently  be  done  without  creat- 
ing a  nuisance.  Some  of  these  openings  will  be  inlets,  others  outlets,  but  in 
any  case  dilution  of  the  sewage  effluvia  is  sure  to  be  obtained.  Mr  Eawlineon 
considers  that  every  main  sewer  should  have  one  ventilator  every  100  yaida, 
or  18  to  a  mile,  and  this  should  be  a  large  effective  opening.§ 

•  Vide  same  Report,  p.  21,  for  the  case  of  Liverpool  Dr  Corfield's  obeervatioii  at  Scar- 
borough was  confirmatory. 

t  In  Liverpool  there  are  small  shafts  with  Archimedean  screws  at  the  top.  From  tbe  ob•e^ 
rations  of  Sanderson  and  myself,  it  appears  that  these  screws  do  act,  but  not  to  sveh  ta 
extent  as  to  warrant  the  expense. 

t  It  seems  inadvisable  to  erect  chimneys  and  use  fires  with  an  idea  of  reDtflatiBg  the 
•ewers  on  a  general  plan,  the  air  would  simply  be  drawn  with  great  force  through  the  nearMt 
openings.  But  local  ventiktion  by  a  factory  chimney,  when  gratings  cannot  be  UMid,  is  t 
different  thing. 

§  Others  have  recommended  one  in  ^  ^os^. 
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Bat  theie  may  be  cafies  when  special  appliances  must  be  used.  For  ex- 
tmple,  in  what  are  called  "  sewers  of  deposit/'  as  when  the  outflow  of  the 
aewer  water  is  checked  for  several  hours  daily  by  the  tide  or  other  causes,  it 
miy  he  necessary  to  provide  special  shafts,  and  the 
indication  for  thb  will  be  the  evidence  of  constant 
eicape  of  sewer^  at  particular  points. 

Charcoal  Trays. — The  use  of  charcoal  traps  (as  re- 
commended by  Stenhouse)  in  such  shafts,  or  at  the 
side  of  gratings,  is  becoming  very  common.  The 
charcoal  should  be  in  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  small 
bean,  and  should  be  in  two  or  three  strata  of  from  2  to 
S  iochee  each  in  thickness.  It  should  be  protected 
bom  wet,  and  will  then  act  for  years.  If  too  thickly  p.  ^  —charcoal  Tray» 
aid,  or  iif  pressed  together,  the  charcoal  may  impede  Bewer  Outlet  Pipes, 
he  movement  of  the  air. 

In  the  city  of  London,  the  boxes  used  by  Mr  Hey  wood  are  of  iron,  18 
Qches  deep  and  14  inches  wide,  and  containing  six  trays,  each  containing 
harooal  pieces  as  large  as  Alberts,  2  inches  deep.  The  sewer  gas  must  pass 
hiough  the  charcoal  and  not  over  it ;  the  air,  after  passing  through  the  char- 
oal,  is  inodorous ;  the  charcoal  absorbs  gases  and  organic  matter,  which  it 
oddises  into  nitric  acid  ;  it  also  absorbs  a  good  deal  of  water,  but  this  does 
lot  impair  its  power.* 

Mr  Baldwin  Latham  has  invented  a  very  excellent  plan.  The  charcoal  is 
n  a  spiral  tray,  and  special  arrangements  are  made  to  prevent  the  charcoal 
jBtting  wet^  and  receiving  dirt  from  the  streets. 

Inspection  of  Sewers, 

The  inspection  of  sewers  is  in  many  towns  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  oil 
leooont  of  the  means  of  access  being  insufficient,  and  also  because  the  length 
of  the  sewers  is  so  great.  Still  inspection  is  a  necessity,  especially  in  the  old 
flit  sewers,  and  should  be  systematically  carried  out,  and  a  record  kept  of  the 
dqyth  of  water,  the  amount  of  deposit,  and  of  sewer-slime  on  the  side  or  roof. 

Choking  of  and  Deposits  in  Sewers.'--Ca.use8 — Original  bad  construction ;  too 
little  fall ;  sharp  curves  ;  sinking  of  floor  ;  want  of  water  j  check  of  flow  by 
Uea,  so  that  the  heavy  parts  subside. 

Well-made  sewers  with  a  good  supply  of  water  are  sometimes  self-cleansing 
ad  quite  free  from  deposit,  but  this  is,  unfortunately,  not  always  the  case. 

Even  in  so-called  self -cleansing  sewers,  it  has  been  noticed  by  Mr  Eawlinson 
hat  the  changing  level  of  the  water  in  the  sewers  leaves  a  deposit  on  the 
idee,  which,  being  alternately  wet  and  dry,  soon  putrifies.  In  foul  sewers  a 
uantity  of  slimy  matter  collects  on  the  crown  of  the  sewers  ;  it  is  sometimes 
to  4  inches  in  thickness,  and  is  highly  offensive.  When  obtained  from  a 
iverpool  sewer  by  Dr  Burdon-Sanderson  and  myself,  we  found  it  alkaline 
mm  ammonia  and  containing  nitrates.!  On  misroscopic  examination,  this 
iverpool  aewer-elime  contained  an  immense  amount  of  fungoid  growth  and 


«  XiUer,  CheDL  News,  March  1868.  An  able  writer  in  the  Lancet,  May  1872,  sUtea 
Mt  for  every  square  inch  of  surface  outlet  there  should  be  50  square  inches  of  charcoal  trays. 
«eent  experience  has  rather  discredited  the  use  of  charcoal  trays ;  the  charcoal  requires  to 
Bfreqoantly  changed  and  often  gets  clogged  with  dust,  so  as  to  act  as  an  obstruction.  See 
iflnr  Denton's  Sanitary  Engineering,  pp.  218,  214. 

f  Baport  on  the  Sanitary  State  of  LiTerpool  by  Drs  Parkes  and  Burdon-Sanderson,  1871. 
he  nxnonnt  of  fn»  ammonia  was  *025  parts  per  cent ;  the  albuminoid  ammonia  was  '00462, 
id  the  nitric  add  -2085  parts  per  cent.  Photographs  are  given  of  the  microscopic  appearancef 
'  the  aUme  in  this  icrpttft 
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Bacteria,  as  well  as  some  confervao.  There  were  also  acaii  and  lenabs  of 
other  animals  and  ova. 

When  deposits  occur,  they  are  either  removed  by  the  sewer-men,  or  thej 
are  carried  away  by  flushing  of  water. 

Fluahiiig  of  Setoers, — TMb  is  sometimes  done  by  simply  cairying  a  hose 
from  the  nearest  hydrant  into  the  sewer,  or  reservoirs  are  provided  at  certain 
points  which  are  suddenly  emptied.  The  sewer  water  itself  is  used  for  fluab- 
ing,  being  dammed  up  at  one  point  by  a  flushing-gate,  and  when  a  sufficient 
quantity  has  collected  the  gate  is  opened.*  Some  towns  (as  Leeds)  are 
adopting  self-acting  tumblers  for  water-closets,  t.e.,  water-troughs  working 
on  an  eccentric  axis  and  receiving  water  at  a  regulated  rate  untU  the  trough 
is  filled  to  a  certain  point ;  it  then  turns  over,  so  that  the  contents  pour 
suddenly  into  the  closet  It  then  rights  itself,  and  the  water  fills  it  slowly  to 
the  proper  point  again.    A  plan  of  this  kind  is  equally  applicable  to  sewera 

Almost  all  engineers  attach  great  importance  to  regular  flushing,  and  the 
advantage  of  allowing  the  rain  to  enter  the  sewers  is  the  scouring  efiect  of  a 
heavy  rainfall  which  is  thus  obtained. 

Disposal  op  the  Sewer  Water. 

The  great  engineering  skill  now  available  in  all  European  countries  can 
ensure  in  the  case  of  any  new  works  that  the  construction  of  sewers  shall  be 
perfect.  If  an  engineer  can  obtain  good  materials,  good  workmen,  and  a 
proper  supply  of  water,  there  is  no  doubt  that  sewers  can  be  so  solidly  eoih 
stnicted  and  so  well  ventilated  that  the  danger  of  deposits  in  the  sewers,  or 
of  sewer  air  entering  and  carrying  disease  into  houses,  is  removed. 

But  the  difficulty  of  the  plan  of  removing  excreta  by  water  really  commences 
at  the  outfall.    How  is  the  sewer  water  to  be  disposed  of  1 

This  difficulty  is  felt  in  the  case  of  the  foul  water  flowing  from  houses  and 
factories  without  admixture  of  excreta  almost  as  much  as  in  sewer  water  with 
excreta.  The  exclusion  of  excreta  from  sewers,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done, 
would  not  solve  the  problem — ^would,  indeed,  hardly  lessen  its  difficulty.  In 
seaboard  towns  the  water  may  flow  into  the  sea,  but  in  inland  towns  it  cannot 
be  discharged  into  rivers,  being  now  prohibited  by  law.  Independent  of  the 
contamination  of  the  drinking  water,  the  sewer  water  often  kills  fish,  creates 
a  nuisance  which  is  actionable,  and  in  some  cases  silts  up  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  It  requires  in  some  way  to  be  purified  before  discharge.  At  the 
present  moment  the  disposal  of  the  sewer  water  is  the  sanitary  problem  of 
the  day,  and  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  which  of  the  many  plans  may  be 
finally  adopted.    It  will  be  convenient  to  briefly  describe  these  plans. 

1.  Storage  in  Tank,  with  Overflow, 

The  sewer  water  runs  into  a  cemented  tank  with  an  overflow-pipe,  which 
sometimes  leads  into  a  second  tank  similarly  arranged,  the  solids  subside,  and 
are  removed  from  time  to  time ;  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  run  away.  Instead 
of  letting  the  liquid  run  into  a  ditch  or  stream,  it  has  been  suggested  to  take 
it  in  drain  pipes,  ^  to  1  foot  imder  ground,  and  so  let  it  escape  in  this  way 
into  the  subsoil,  where  it  will  be  readily  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  grasses.  In 
a  light  soil  this  could  no  doubt  be  readily  done ;  and,  if  the  dr^  pipes  are 
well  laid,  a  considerable  extent  of  grass  land  could  be  supplied  by  this  sub- 
terranean irrigation.    The  tank  plan  is,  however,  only  adapted  for  a  small 

*  Baldwin  Latham  points  out  that  there  is  a  point  of  flow  in  all  sewere  when  they  diichaii^ 
tnore  than  when  running  full.  A  good  ^oo^^t  may  be  obtained  at  oonaidBraUy  ]m 

tbsm  the  fall  discharge.  Tables  axe  i^^en  Va     ^«x^\axi  £iK4G^nK«rc&%. 
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icale,  each  as  a  single  house  or  small  village,  and  there  should  he  ventilation 
wtween  the  tank  and  the  house  in  all  cases. 

2.  Discharge  at  once  into  Running  Water, 

All  new  works  of  this  description  are  now  prohihited,  and  the  plan  will 
vobahly  ultimatelj  cease  in  this  country.* 

3.  Discharge  into  the  Sea. 

The  outlet  pipe  must  he  carried  to  low  water,  and,  if  possihle,  should  he 
ihfays  under  water.  A  tide  flap  opening  outwards  is  usually  provided.  If 
not  under  water  constantly,  special  care  must  he  taken  to  prevent  the  wind 
blowing  up  the  sewers.  The  tide  will  fill  the  outfall  sewers  (which  are 
pnenlly  made  large)  to  the  level  of  high  water,  and  to  that  extent  will 
dieck  the  discharge,  and  in  the  sewers  filled  with  the  mixed  sea  water  and 
Hwage  there  will  he  deposit.    To  remove  this  special  attention  is  necessary. 

If  the  sewage  cannot  he  got  well  out  to  sea,  and  if  it  issues  in  narrow 
diannels,  it  may  cause  a  nuisance,  and  may  require  to  he  purified  hefore  dis- 
dttige.  In  the  Eivers  Pollutions  Act  (1876)  power  is  given  to  prohihit  dis- 
duoge  into  the  sea  or  tidal  waters  under  certain  circumstances.! 

4.  Precipitation, 

Another  plan  is  not  to  pour  the  whole  sewage  into  rivers,  hut  to  precipitate 
solid  part,  or  the  greater  portion  of  it,  and  then  to  allow  the  liquid  to 
MSB  into  the  stream  or  over  the  land. 

This  is  sometimes  done  hy  simple  suhsidence,  the  sewage  heing  received 
uko  settling  reservoirs  or  trenches,  with  strainers  to  arrest  the  flow  to  some 
stent  When  the  soHd  matter  has  collected  to  a  certain  amount,  the  sewage 
I  ti^ed  into  another  reservoir,  and  the  thick  part,  heing  mixed  with  coal 
sfnse  or  street  sweepings,  is  sold  as  manure. 

The  thin  water  which  runs  off  must  he  almost  as  dangerous  as  the  sewage 
snlf  when  poured  into  streams,  and  consequently  the  prohihition  to  discharge 
Bwer  water  extends  to  it  also. 

In  Older  to  produce  greater  purification,  the  sewage  in  the  subsiding  tanks 


*  When  sewer  water  passes  into  a  river  it  nndeiigoes  considerable  purification  by  subsidence, 
fthe  influence  of  water  plants,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  by  oxidation.  Although  some  oxidation 
riitrogenous  oi^ganic  matters  into  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  and  ammonia  must  take  place,  it 
pptan  from  Franklin's  experiments,*  that  in  the  river  Irwell,  which  receives  the  sewage  of 
laaebester,  after  a  run  of  11  milesj  and  falling  over  six  weirs,  there  is  no  formation  of  nitrites 
id  nitrates,  and  there  is  even  an  mcrease  in  the  organic  nitrogen  (?),  though  the  suspended 
Mttors  are  less  (from  2'8'  to  1*44  parts  per  10,000)  than  at  first.  Average  London  sewage 
Qoted  with  9  parts  of  water  and  syphoned  from  one  vessel  into  another  so  as  to  represent  a 
Ofw  of  96  and  192  miles,  gave  a  percentage  reduction  in  the  organic  nitrogen  of  28*4  and  33.3 
•pactively.  The  oxidation  of  sewage  appears,  then,  from  these  experiments,  to  take  place 
owly.  Ur  Letheby  considers,  however,  that  oxidation  takes  place  more  rapidly,  and  that  if 
mwfgt  is  mixed  witn  20  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  floi»s  for  9  miles,  it  will  be  perfectly 
ridttsd.i*  Of  course,  it  is  clear  that  ova,  and  solid  parts  of  the  body,  like  epithelium,  might 
I  totaUy  unchanged  for  long  periods,^  v^d  we  may  conclude  that  oxidation  of  sewage  in 
intejg  water  cannot  be  depended  on  for  perfect  safety. 

f  The  word  "  stream  "  (mto  which  sewage  is  not  to  be  passed)  is  defined  by  section  20  of 
It  Aid,  thus  : — "Stream  includes  the  sea  to  such  extent  and  tidal  waters  to  such  point,  as 
■J,  after  local  inquiry  and  on  sanitary  grounds,  be  determined  by  the  Local  Government 
'mid,  by  order  published  in  the  London  Gazette.  Save  as  aforesaid,  it  includes  rivers, 
tntma,  canals,  lakes,  watercourses,  other  than  watercourses,  at  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
mIbIt  used  as  sewers,  and  emptying  directly  into  the  sea  or  tidal  waters,  wnich  have  not 
MB  dstermined  to  be  streams  witnin  the  meaning  of  this  Act  by  such  order  as  aforesaid." 

*  BsparU  of  the  Commlasloner*  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Pollution  of  Rlrers,  1870,  volt.  L IL  and  Hi. 
f  Beport  of  East  London  Water  BUI  Ck>nunlttee  (1867X  p.  4S0,  question  782-4. 

t  As  formeriy  nenttoMd,  I  have  ftmnd  unchanged  q>itliellnm  in  nnflltered  Thames  water  after  a  transit 
ratiuial  of  80  mUssb  sad  after  kee|»tng  for      months.  It  was  very  traospareut  and  wonn  but  <v^te 
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is  now  usually  mixed  with  some  chemical  agency  which  may  precipitate  the 
suspended  matters. 

Numerous  substances  have  been  employed  as  piecipitants.* 

Lwie  Salts, — Quicklime  (proportion  8  to  12  grains  per  gallon),  or  1  lb  of 
lime  for  600  gallons  of  sewage  (nearly) ;  chloride  of  lime  which  is  added  to 
quicklime  in  the  proportion  of  about  ^th  part  of  chloride  to  1  of  lime ;  calcic 
phosphate  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  mono-  and  di-caldc 
phosphate  with  a  little  lime  (Whitthread's  patent),  f  are  said  to  be  good  pie- 
cipitants.    Chloride  of  calcium  has  been  also  recommended. 

Alhaviinous  Substances. — ^Aluminous  earth  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  (Bird's 
process) ;  impure  sulphate  of  aluminium  (Anderson's  and  Lenk's  processes) ; 
refuse  of  alum  works,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  lime  or  charcoal ;  clay  mixed 
with  lime  (Scott's  cement  process) ;  natural  phosphate  of  aluminium  dissolTed 
by  sulphuric  acid  and  mixed  with  lime.  In  all  these  cases  the  amount  of  the 
substance  added  is  from  50  to  80  grains  per  gallon  of  sewer  water. 

Magnesian  Salts  mixed  with  lime  in  the  form  of  superphosphates  (Blyth); 
impure  chloride  of  magnesium. 

Carbon  in  the  shape  of  vegetable  charcoal ;  peat ;  seaweed  charcoal ;  c»- 
boniscd  tan ;  lignite ;  Boghead  coke.  On  a  small  scale  charcoal  answers  fuilj, 
and  the  residue  is  a  valuable  manure. 

Iron  in  the  shape  of  sulphate  ;  perchloride  (EUerman's  and  Dale's  Hquid)  j 
the  sulphate  is  sometimes  mixed  with  lime  and  coal  dust 

Manganese, — Condy's  fluid. 

Zinc  sulphate  and  chloride. 

The  deposit  obtained  from  any  of  these  processes  is  collected  and  dried.  It 
is  usually  dried  on  a  hot  floor,  a  stream  of  hot  air  being  allowed  also  to  paM 
over  it.  There  is  some  little  difficulty  in  drying  it,  but  this  is  now  being 
overcome.  Of  these  various  precipitants  the  best  appear  to  be  the  aluininoiu 
preparations  ;  the  crude  sulphate  of  alumina  prepared  by  Dr  Anderson  of 
Coventry  ;  the  solution  patented  by  Mr  Lenk  ;  the  A,  B,  C  process  of  Mr 
Sillar,  which  consists  of  alum,  blood,  charcoal,  and  clay ;  %  and  Mr  ForW 
sulphuric  acid  solution  of  natural  phosphate  of  alumina.  All  produce  nind 
subsidence  of  the  suspended  matters,  and  clarify  the  liquid  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent. The  sulphuric  acid  also  tends  to  prevent  decomposition  of  the  depodt 
In  using  these  substances  the  sewage  water  is  received  into  a  tank  or  well,  and 
there,  or  on  its  way  thither,  receives  the  precipitating  agent,  which  is  generally 
mixed  by  moans  of  a  screw  or  turbine.  After  thorough  mixing,  the  precipi- 
tate is  allowed  to  subside,  and  the  superabundant  water  is  run  ofll  The  de- 
posit is  then  dug  out  and  dried.  After  drying  the  deposit  appears  to  posseeB 
some  agricultural  value,§  and  to  be  saleable  at  a  price  which,  in  some  casee^ 
leaves  a  small  profit  The  profit  is  never  large,  and  in  some  instances  there 
has  been  even  a  loss.  The  clear  water  from  all  these  processes  contains 
ammonia  and  oxidisable  organic  matters,  as  well  as  phosphoric  acid  (in  most 

*  An  interesting  account  of  the  precipitating  processes  is  given  in  a  book  called  Tk 
Sewage  Question^  the  author  of  which  has  haa  tne  advantage  of  Dr  Letheby's  notes  and 
analyses.  A  list  of  no  less  than  57  processes  or  proposals  is  given  at  page  88,  from  whidi  it 
appears  that  the  first  precipitant  was  proix)8ed  by  I>eboissiea  so  long  ago  as  1762,  and  mit 
mixture  of  acetate  of  lead  and  proto-sulphate  of  iron. 

f  This  patent  was  found  to  give  gooa  results  in  removing  aaspended  matters  and  oigsnie 
nitrogen,  and  the  Committee  of  the  British  Association  considered  the  prooeaa  desntsd 

further  investigation."   It  appears,  however,  to  have  come  at  present  to  a  standstilL 

t  The  proportions  are  stated  to  be,  6  grains  of  alum,  ^  grain  of  blood,  20  grains  of  day,  and 
6  grains  of  charcoal,  to  10,000  grains  of  sewer  water.    Sometimes  a  little  lime  is  added. 

§  This  never  exceeds  one-third  of  the  theoretical  or  chemical  value.  Thus  the  prodnet  by 
Anderson's  process  at  Coventry  is  estimated  theoretically  at  16s.  94d.  per  ton ;  the  pmeUcal 
value  28  only  58,  6d.  to  8s.  id.  See  Dr  Voelckefs  K«porU,  in  the  Rep^t  of  a  Committee  on 
Town  Sewage,  (1876),  p  Ix.  et  Sfq. 
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CASos)  jind  potash,  and  it  would  thus  appear  that  a  considerablo  part  of  the 
substances  which  give  fertilising  power  to  sewage  remain  in  the  effluent  water. 

The  caustic  lime  process,  when  properly  applied,  appears  also  to  be  a  power- 
fal  precipitant,  but  the  deposit  has  no  agricultural  value. 

The  metallic  precipitants  of  various  kinds  (iron,  zinc,  manganese)  are  more 
expensive  and  less  useful  Blyth's  magnesian  process  was  unfavourably  re- 
ported on  by  Mr  Way. 

When  the  sewer  water  is  cleared  by  any  of  these  plans,  is  it  fit  to  be  dis- 
charged into  streams  1    In  the  opinion  of  some  authorities,  if  the  precipitate 
18  a  good  one  it  may  be  so,  and  it  appears  certain  that  in  many  cases  it  is 
chemically  a  tolerably  pure  water,  and  it  will  no  longer  silt  up  the  bed  or 
erase  a  nuisance.    But  it  still  contains  in  all  cases  some  organic  matter,  as 
well  as  ammonia,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid.*    It  has,  therefore,  fertilising 
powers  certainly,  and  possibly  it  has  also  injurious  powers.    No  proof  of  this 
Las  been  given,  but  also  no  disproof  at  present,  and  when  we  consider  how 
small  the  agencies  of  the  specific  diseases  probably  are,  and  how  likely  it  is 
that  they  remain  suspended,  we  do  not  seem  to  be  in  a  position  to  expect  that 
the  water,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  deposit,  will  be  safe  to  drink.  We 
nnst  adopt,  I  believe  here,  the  plan  which  is  the  safest  for  the  community  ; 
and  the  effluent  water  should  therefore  be  used  for  irrigation,  or  be  filtered 
'before  discharge.    The  clear  fluid  is  well  adapted  for  market  gardens  ;  the 
plants  grown  as  vegetables  for  the  table  are  sometimes  injured  by  irrigation 
with  unpurified  sewer  water,  but  they  thrive  with  the  purified  effluent  water. 

In  arranging  any  processes  for  precipitation  everything  must  be  as  simple 
as  possible  ;  there  is  no  margin  for  expenditure  on  complicated  arrangements. 

Sewage  Cement, 

Instead  of  using  the  dried  deposit  as  manure,  Greneral  Scott  has  proposed 
to  make  cement,  and  for  this  purpose  adds  lime  and  clay  to  the  sewer  water. 
The  deposit  contains  so  much  combustible  matter  that  it  requires  less  coal  to 
bom  it  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  and  the  saving  thus  effected  enables 

is  supposed)  cement  to  be  sold  at  a  remunerative  rate.  If  this  should  turn 
out  to  be  the  case,  the  sewage  cement  process  has  the  advantage  of  destroying 
by  fire  everything  which  might  be  iigurious  in  the  deposit,  while  the  effluent 
viter,  which  contains  rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  chlorine  and  threc- 
feorths  of  the  dissolved  nitrogen,  has  some  value  as  an  irrigator.  At 
present  the  pecuniary  results  of  the  process  cannot  be  properly  determined. 
General  Scott  also  proposes  to  use  the  burnt  material  as  manure  to  lime  the 
knd  in  some  cases. 

5.  Filtration  through  Earthy  Charcoal,  S^c, 

By  filtration  through  earth  is  meant  the  bringing  of  sewer  water  upon  a 
oomparatively  small  area  of  porous  soil,  which  is  broken  up  and  comminuted 
above,  and  is  deeply  underdrained,  so  that  the  sewer  water  may  pass  through 
the  soil  and  issue  by  the  drains.  Mr  Dyke,  in  explaining  the  system 
employed  at  Merthyr-Tydvilf  by  Mr  Bailey  Denton,  lays  down  the  following 


•  Many  analyseii  are  given  in  the  First  and  Second  Reports  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Coni- 
Diiaiioiieni,  from  which  it  appears  that  on  an  average  the  chemical  processes  remove  89*8  per 
cent  of  Uie  suspended  matters,  but  only  86*6  per  cent,  of  the  organic  nitrogen  dissolved  in  the 
Hqoid.  Mr  Crookes'  analvses  show  that  the  A  B  C  process,  when  well  carried  out,  removes  all 
tiie  Dhonphoric  acid.  Voelcker's  analysis  of  the  effluent  water  treated  by  the  acid  phosphate 
of  ammiiia  contains  more  ammonia  than  the  original  sewer  water,  less  organic  nitrogen  by  one- 
Ittlf,  and  leas  phosphoric  acid ;  it  is  pure  enough  to  l>e  dischanmd  into  streams, 
t  On  the  Downward  Intermittent  Filtration  of  Sewage  at  Merthyr-Tydvil,  by  T.  J.  Dyke, 
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conditions  : — There  should  be — Id,  a  porous  soil ;  2d^  an  effluent  dnun,  not 
less  than  6  feet  from  the  surface  ;  proper  fall'  of  land  to  allow  the  sewage 
to  spread  over  the  whole  land ;  and  ^th,  division  of  filtering  area  into  fonr 
parts,  each  part  to  receive  sewage  for  six  hours,  and  to  have  an  interval  of 
eighteen  hours.  He  considers  that  an  acre  of  land  would  take  100,000 
gallons  per  day,  though  this  seems  a  rather  large  amount.*  The  best  soil  for 
filtration  appears  to  be  a  loose  marl,  containing  hydrated  iron  oxide  and 
alumina,  but  sand  and  even  chalk  produce  excellent  result&  But  in  oider 
that  filtration  shall  be  successful  it  is  necessary  that  the  amount  of  filteou 
material  shall  be  large  ;  it  must  not  be  less  than  1  cubic  yard  for  8  gallons  oi 
sewage  in  24  hours,!  and  in  the  case  of  some  soils  must  be  more.  If  tk 
drains  are  6  feet  below  the  surface,  then  an  acre  wiU  contain  9680  cubic  yaida 
of  filtering  material,  and  at  8  gallons  per  yard  an  acre  would  suffice  for  77,440 
gallons.  Crops  may  be  grown  on  the  land,  and  indeed  it  is  desirable  thrt 
they  should  be. 

When  the  filters  are  too  small,  they  fail  to  do  much  good  ;  and  Lethebj  hn 
given  analyses  which  prove  that  small  filters  may  be  nearly  useless.  It 
appears  undesirable  to  use  charcoal  filters  on  this  account,  and  all  filtratioa 
through  charcoal  has  been  a  failure.  Spongy  iron  has  been  lately  veij 
strongly  recommended. 

Filtration  may  be  downwards  or  upwards,  but  the  former  kind  is  mneh 
more  efficacious.    Upward  filtration  may  be  said  to  be  now  abandoned. 

Cowlition  of  the  Effluent  Water, — When  5*6  gallons  of  sewage  tob 
filtered  in  twenty-four  hours  through  a  cubic  yard  of  earth,  it  was  found  by 
the  Eivcrs  Pollution  Commissioners  that  the  organic  carbon  was  reduced  from 
4*386  parts  to  '734,  and  the  organic  nitrogen  from  2*484  parts  to  '108  paita 
in  100,000.  The  whole  of  the  sediment  was  removed.  Nitrates  and  nitritee, 
which  did  not  exist  before  filtration,  were  found  afterwards,  showing  oxida- 
tion. 

6.  Irrigation,X 

By  irrigation  is  meant  the  passage  of  sewer  water  over  and  through  tbe 
soil,  with  the  view  of  bringing  it  as  speedily  as  possible  under  the  influence 
of  growing  plants.  For  this  purpose  it  is  desirable  that  the  sewer  water 
should  be  brought  to  the  land  in  as  fresh  a  state  as  possible.  In  some  casee^ 
as  at  Carlisle,  carbolic  acid  in  small  quantities  has  been  added  to  the  sewage 
in  its  flow  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  decomposition,  and  the  plan  appean 
to  be  eflectuaL  The  sewer  water  is  usually  warmer  than  the  air  at  all  timei^ 
and  will  often  cause  growth  even  in  winter. 

The  efiect  on  growing  plants,  but  especially  on  Italian  rye-grass,  is  veiy 
great ;  immense  crops  are  obtained,  although  occasionally  the  grass  is  rank  and 

*  At  Merthyr-TydvU  20  acres  of  land  were  divided  into  beds,  which  sloped  towards  the  eflhwBt 
drain  by  a  fall  of  1  in  150.  The  surface  was  ploughed  in  ridffes,  on  which  ▼effotables  were  sown; 
the  sewage  (strained)  paased  from  a  carrier  along  the  raised  mai^in  of  each  bed  into  the  Air- 
rows.  Tne  effluent  water  was  stated  to  be  pure  enough  to  be  used  for  drink.  Since  187S 
these  filter-beds,  as  well  as  230  acres  of  other  portions  of  the  land^  have  been  used  as  ordisary 
irrigation  ground.    The  effluent  water  remains  bright  and  pure.   (Report  on  Town  Sewt^) 

t  The  Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners  give  a  .smaller  amount,  viz.  5^  gallons  per  cubic  yud; 
but  some  of  their  experiments  seem  to  show  that  we  must  increase  the  amount.  For  exampK 
the  soil  at  Beddington  was  found  by  them  to  have  a  remarkable  power  of  nitrification  up  to  tlu 
extent  of  7*6  gallons  per  cubic  yard  in  twenty-four  hours.  But  when  this  rate  was  aoaUei) 
nitrification  ceased,  and  the  soil  became  clogged.  The  best  soil  experimented  on  (Dui^f 
soil)  containing  43  of  silica  and  18  of  oxide  of  iron,  purified  9*9  g^Ions  in  twenty-four  hovn 
per  cubic  yard.   But  as  few  soils  would  be  so  good,  the  limit  of  8  gallons  is  selected  in  the  text 

X  On  the  application  of  sewage  t«  land  many  works  have  been  published.  Dr  Corfkld'f 
work  on  the  Treatment  and  Utilisation  of  Sewage,  2d  edition,  and  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  British  Association,  1872,  give  the  best  summary  of  the  subject.  Also  the  Report  o( 
the  Committee  on  Town  Sewage,  1^7Q. 
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itiher  watery.  For  cereals  and  roots  it  is  also  well  adapted  at  certain  periods 
f  growth,  as  well  as  for  market  vegetables  when  the  viscid  parts  are  separated. 
Then  the  sewer  water  permeates  through  the  soil  there  occur — 1^^,  a 
aechanical  arrest  of  suspended  matters  ;  2df  an  oxidation  producing  nitrifica- 
ion,  both  of  which  results  depend  on  the  porosity  and  physical  attraction  of 
ht  soil ;  and,  3d,  chemical  interchanges.  The  last  action  is  important  in 
igricultore,  and  has  been  examined  by  Bischof,  Liebig,  Way,*  Hennebeig, 
9FaiTington,t  and  others.  Hydrated  ferric  oxide  and  alumina  absorb 
phosphoric  acid  from  its  salts,  and  a  highly  basic  compound  of  the  acid  and 
■etallic  oxide  is  formed.  They  act  more  powerfully  than  the  silicates  in 
Mb  way.  The  hydrated  double  silicates  absorb  bases.  Silicates  of  aluminium 
od  calcium  absorb  ammonia  and  potassium  from  all  the  salts  of  those  bases, 
nd  a  new  hydrated  double  silicate  is  formed,  in  which  calcium  is  more  or  less 
erfectly  replaced  by  potassium  or  ammonium.  Humus  also  forms  insoluble 
ompounds  with  these  basea  Absorption  of  potash  or  ammonia  is  usually 
ttended  with  separation  of  lime,  which  then  tc^es  carbonic  acid. 

The  soil  must  be  properly  prepared  for  sewage  irrigation ;  either  a  gentle 
]apey  or  a  ridge  with  a  gentle  slope  on  each  side  of  about  30  feet  wide,f  with 
conduit  at  the  summit,  or  fiat  basins  surrounded  by  ridges,  are  the  usual 
lans.  The  sewer  water  is  allowed  to  trickle  down  the  slope  at  the  rate  of 
bout  8  feet  per  hour,  or  is  let  at  once  into  the  flat  basin.  The  water  passas 
iuough  the  soil,  and  should  be  carried  off  by  drains  from  5  to  6  feet  deep, 
nd  thence  into  the  nearest  water-course. 

The  sewer  water  should  reach  the  ground  in  as  fresh  a  state  as  possible  ;  it 
I  usually  run  through  coarse  strainers  to  arrest  any  large  substances  which 
ind  their  way  into  the  sewers,  and  to  keep  back  the  grosser  parts  which  form 
I  scum  over  the  land  ;  it  is  then  received  into  tanks,  whence  it  is  carried  to 
he  land  by  gravitation,  or  is  pumped  up.  The  carriers "  of  the  sewer 
rater  are  either  simple  trenches  in  the  ground,  or  brick  culverts,  or  concreted 
channels,  and  by  means  of  simple  dams  and  gates  the  water  is  directed  into 
)ne  or  other  channel  as  may  be  required.  Everything  is  now  made  as  simple 
ind  inexpensive  as  possible — ^underground  channels  and  jets,  hydrants,  hose 
md  jets,  are  too  expensive,  and  overweight  the  plan  with  unnecessary  outlay. 

The  amount  of  land  required  is,  on  an  average,  1  acre  to  100  persons ;  tins 
I  equal  to  a  square  of  70  yards  to  the  side,  and  will  take  2000  gallons  in 
wenty-f  our  hours. 

The  sewer  water  is  applied  intermittently  when  the  plants  are  growing ;  but 
a  winter  it  is  sometimes  used  constantly,  so  as  to  store  up  nourishment  in 
he  soil  for  the  plant-growth  in  the  spring.§ 

The  amount  of  sewer  water  which  can  be  applied  will  vary  with  the  kind 

*  Journal  of  Royal  Agricultaral  Society,  vol.  xi. 

t  Chemical  News,  May  1870.   Warrington's  paper  gives  a  good  resnm^  of  the  subject,  and 
wiToriginal  experiments,  and  can  be  consoltea  for  full  details. 
±  This  is  the  arrangement  of  Mr  Hope's  farm  at  Romford.' 

I  See  an  interesting  paper  on  the  utilisation  of  the  Sewage  of  Paris,  by  Sandford  Moore, 
LAn  Afldtt.-Saiigeon,  4th  Dragoon  Guards  (Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  June  1870).  In 
he  summer  '*  arrowige  "  in  practised :  the  land  is  ploughed  in  furrows  and  ridges,  and  the  water 
I  allowed  to  flow  into  the  furrows,  and  not  allowed  to  wet  the  vegetables  which  are  pla  ted 
m  the  ridges.  In  winter  **  colmatage  '*  is  had  recourse  to  ;  the  ridges  are  levelled  and  the 
■tire  anrfaoe  is  submerged  under  sewage  water.  The  sewers  of  Paris  receive  only  a  small  part 
f  tibe  ioUd  excreta  (though  most  of  the  urine),  but  the  fluid  is  highly  fertilising.  Precipita- 
km  with  alnm  was  also  formerly  had  recourse  to  in  Paris,  but  has  now  been  abandoned. 

F<yr  detailed  information  see  the  Report  of  the  Prefecture  of  the  Seine,  *'  Sur  I'assainisse. 
leot  de  U  Seine.''  An  abstract  is  given  in  the  Annales  des  ponts  et  Chauss^,  and  is 
tmvlated  by  R.  Manning,  M.I.C.E.,  (E.  and  F.  N.  Spon.)  1876.  Similar  works  are  in  pro- 
MS  at  Berlin  and  are  described  in  the  same  paper.  At  Brussels,  the  Senne,  during  its  passage 
trough  the  city,  is  no  longer  used  as  the  main  sewer,  and  although  the  sewage  is  still  poured 
ito  it  at  s  Joww  pc^t,  it  will  altimately  be  diaposecl  of  by  irrigaUon. 
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of  ground,  the  amount  of  rain,  and  the  season  of  the  year.  In  the  year  ending 
1871,  it  appears  that,  on  the  Lodge  farm  at  Barking,  622,324  tona  of  sewiage 
were  applied  to  163  acres  (nearly),  or  about  3800  tons  per  acre.  In  the  six- 
teen months  ending  December  1872,  the  average  quantity  was  3342  tons  per 
acre  annually.  On  the  most  porous  part  of  t^e  farm  as  much  as  960  tons 
have  been  applied  in  twelve  hours.* 

Condition  of  the  Effluent  Water  after  Irrigation, 

When  the  sewer  water  passes  over  and  not  through  the  soil,  it  is  often  im- 
pure, and  even  suspended  matters  of  comparatively  large  size  (such  as 
epithelium)  have  been  found  in  the  water  of  the  stream  into  which  it  flows. 
It  requires,  therefore,  that  care  shall  be  taken  in  every  sewage  farm  that  the 
water  shall  not  escape  too  soon.  Dr  Letheby,t  whose  authority  on  such  % 
question  no  one  can  doubt,  rates  the  cleansing  power  of  soil  much  lower  than 
the  Eivers  Pollution  Commissioners  or  the  Ck)uimittee  of  the  British  Assoda- 
tion,  and  his  analyses  make  it  at  any  rate  quite  certain  that  the  proper  pniifi- 
cation  of  the  sewer  water  demands  very  careful  preparation  of  the  groimd  in 
the  first  instance,  and  constant  care  afterwards.  But  the  chemical  evidenee 
of  the  good  effect  of  irrigation  is  too  strong  to  admit  a  doubt  to  exist,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  table.  % 


Table  from  the  Report  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners. 


Percentage  of  dlaaolred 

Percentage  of 
suspended 

Orf^anic  Pollution  remored. 

Results  of  Irrigation,  in  parts  per  100,000. 

Organic 

Organic 
Carbon, 

Organic 
Nitrogen. 

Pollntitw 
Removed. 

On  fallow  land  at  Chorley  (adhesive  loam), 
At  Edinburgh  (both  sand  and  clay), 

62-8 

70-2 

100- 

45*8 

81-1 

841) 

Barking  (gravelly  soil),  . 

65  8 

86*2 

100- 

Aldershot  (light  sand), 

Best  result,  .... 

91-8 

87-3 

99-7 

Worst  result,  .... 

69-9 

82*9 

87-7 

Average^ult, 

80-9 

851 

93*7 

Carlisle  (light  loam), 

77-9 

69-8 

100- 

Penrith  (lii^ht  loam). 

76-0 

77-2 

100- 

Rugby  (adhesive  soil), 

72-8 

92  9 

96-0 

Banbury  (principally  day). 

Best  result,  .... 

87-8 

91-8 

96  0 

Worst  result, 

64-1 

80  1 

90-8 

Average  result. 

76- 

85-7 

93-2 

Warwick  (stiff  clay), 

71-7 

89-6 

100- 

Worthing  (loam),  .... 
Bedford  (light  gravelly  soil), 

42-7 

83-6 

100- 

Average  result, 

71-6 

81-8 

100' 

Norwood  (clay). 

Average  result, 

65  0 

75  1 

100- 

Croydon  (gravelly  soil), 

73-2 

Best  result,  .... 

93  2 

100- 

Worst  result. 

61-6 

90-4 

100- 

Average  result. 

67-4 

91-8 

100- 

These  results  are  much  better  than  those  of  any  chemical  precipitant^  the 
best  result  of  the  lime  process  giving  a  removal  of  only  65*8  per  cent,  of  the 


♦  Mr  Morgan's  Report,  quoted  in  Pood,  Air,  and  Water,  Dec.  1871. 
t  The  Sewage  Question,  1872,  pp.  3-27. 

X  The  standard  of  purity  which  the  effluent  water  should  have  has  not  yet  lieen  fixed.  Tbit 
proposed  by  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners,  which  is  based  on  tiie  method  of  antlpii 
prvpoaed  by  Dr  Frankland,  aiid  whicti \a uo^ '^f^xkxirivtwXLi  ^i^m^^XiA^iMiiia V^wa  >^ 
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Rgamo  nitrogen,  and  the  best  result  of  Sillar's  (A,  B,  C)  plan  giving  only  a 
percentage  of  58*9.  They  are  not  quite  so  good  aa  the  downward  filtration 
pfauo,  but  the  difference  is  not  great 

Do  Sewage  Irrigation  Farms  affect  the  Public  Health  or  Public  Comfort  t 

That  sewage  farms,  if  too  near  to  houses  and  if  not  carefully  conducted,  may 
gire  off  disagreeable  effluvia,  is  certain ;  but  it  is  also  clear  that  in  some  farms 
this  is  very  trifling,  and  that  when  the  sewer  water  gets  on  the  land  it  soon 
ceasofl.  It  is  denied  by  some  persons  that  more  nuisance  is  excited  than  by 
my  other  mode  of  using  manure.  As  regards  health,  it  has  been  alleged  that 
ihese  farms  may — 1^/,  Give  off  effluvia  which  may  produce  enteric  fever,  or 
lyientery,  or  some  allied  affection  ;  or,  2(/,  Aid  in  the  spread  of  entozoio 
tiaeaaes  ;  or,  Make  ground  swampy  and  marshy,  and  may  also  poison 
reUa,  and  thus  affect  health. 

The  evidence  of  Edinburgh,  Croydon,*  Aldershot,  Kugby,  Worthing, 
fiomford,  the  Sussex  Lunatic  Asylum,!  is  very  strong  against  any  influence 
a  the  production  of  typhoid  by  sewage  farms'  effluvia.  On  the  other  hand, 
)r  Clouston's  record  of  the  outbreak  of  dysentery  in  the  Cumberland  Asylum 
see  page  131),  is  counter-evidence  of  weight,  and  so  is  one  of  the  cases  noted 
>y  Letheby,J  of  typhoid  fever  outbreak  at  Copley,  when  a  meadow  was  irri- 
gated with  the  brook  water  containing  the  sewage  of  Halifax. 

The  negative  evidence  is,  however,  so  strong  as  to  justify  the  view  that  the 
sffluvia  from  a  well-managed  sewage  farm  do  not  produce  typhoid  fever  or 
ijBentery,  or  any  affection  of  the  kind.  In  a  case  at  Eton,  in  which  some 
2MeB  of  enteric  fever  were  attributed  to  the  effluvia,  Dr  Buchanan  discovered 
khat  the  sewer  water  had  been  drunk ;  this  was  more  likely  to  have  been  the 
canw>!. 

With  r^rd  to  the  second  point,  the  spread  of  entozoic  diseases  by  the 

Sksmiard  of  Riven  PoUutum  Ctmmisnonert.  Maximum  of  Impurity  permitsibUin  100,000 
parts  hy  weight  of  the  liquid. 


alaerml 
nSpiiiliiii 

Dry 
organic 
matter  In 
raspeniion. 

Colour. 

In  Solation. 

Orjranlc 
carbon. 

Organic 
nitrogen. 

Any  metal  ex- 
cept Galdom, 
Magnednm, 
Potaatlnm,  or 
Sodium. 

Anenic 

Chlo- 
riue. 

Snlptanr 
aa  SH„  or 
snlpbate. 

8 

1 

Shown  in  a 
stratum  of 
1  inch  in  a 
white  plate. 

2 

•8 

2 

•05 

1 

1 

A  certain  degree  of  acidity  or  alkalinity  ia  also  onlered  not  to  be  surpassed.  In  the  discus- 
ODB  on  the  Public  Health  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  this  standard,  which  had  been 
abodied  in  the  Bill,  was  struck  out,  and  the  standard  is  left  to  be  hereafter  determined. 
!lo  standard  is  given  in  the  Rivers  Pollution  Act  of  1876.)  l*he  objection  to  the  plan  is  not 
NRly  the  doubt  about  the  substances  represented  bv  organic  carbon  or  nitroeen.  but  also 
Manse  the  standard  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  volume  of  water  into  which  the  foul 
Iter  flowt.  The  Tliames  Conservancy  Commissioners  adopt  a  standard  for  elfluent  sewage 
lioOowa : — 

Must  not  exceed  in  70,000  parts. 

Snapended  matters,  •  parta. 

Total  ioUds,  ^2  " 

Oipado  carbon,  ?.,e  " 

„    nitrogen,   075  „ 

*  Carpenter,  Tuions  papers  and  essays  on  this  subject  drawn  from  the  experience  of  Croy* 
oa  Sewage  Farm. 

t  Dr  j;  W.  Wmiams,  Brit  Med.  Joomal,  11th  May  1872. 
1  TIm  8ewi«e  Qnartioii,  p.  190. 
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carriage  of  the  sewer  water  to  the  land,  has  been  thought  probable  by  Cobbold, 
though  as  solid  excreta  from  towns  have  been  for  some  years  largely  employed 
as  manure,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  liquid  plans  would  be  more  dangeroui. 
The  special  ontozoic  diseases  which,  it  is  feared,  might  thus  arise,  are  Tape> 
worms,  Koundworms,  Trichina,  Bilharzia,  and  Distoma  bepaticum  in  sheep. 
Cobbold's  latest  observations  show  that  the  embryos  of  Bilharzia  die  so  lapidlj 
that,  oven  if  it  were  introduced  into  England,  there  would  be  little  daiigei: 
The  Trichina  disease  is  only  known  at  present  to  be  produced  in  men  by  tho 
worms  in  the  flesh  of  pigs  which  is  eaten,  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  pigi 
receive  them  from  the  land.  There  remain,  then,  only  Tapeworms  and  Roimd- 
worms  for  men  and  Distoma  bepaticum  for  sheep  to  be  dreaded.  With 
gard  to  these,  the  evidence  at  present  is  negative  ;  and  though  much  weight 
must  be  attached  to  any  opinion  of  Cobbold's,  this  argument  against  aewags 
irrigation  must  be  admitted  to  want  evidence  from  experience.* 

The  third  criticism  appears  to  be  true.    The  land  may  become  swampy, 
and  the  adjacent  wells  poisoned,  and  disease  (aguef  and  perhaps  diarrhoea 
dysentery)  be  thus  produced.    But  this  is  owing  to  mismanagement,  and  when 
a  sewage  farm  is  properly  arranged  it  is  not  damp,  and  the  wells  do  notsaffet 

Ohjectiom  to  Sewei^s, 
The  main  objections  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  as  underground  channels,  connecting  houses,  they  allow  transferenoe 
of  effluvia  from  place  to  place.  The  objection  is  based  on  good  evidence,  but 
it  must  be  said  in  reply  that,  if  proper  traps  are  put  down,  and  if  air-diMon- 
nection,  in  addition,  is  made  between  the  outside  drains  and  the  house  pipo^ 
such  transference  is  impossible.  The  objection  is  really  against  an  enor  of 
construction,  and  not  against  the  plan  as  properly  carried  out.  Besides,  tiie 
objection  is  equally  good  against  any  kind  of  sewer,  and  yet  such  undeigzound 
conduits  are  indispensable. 

2.  That  the  pipes  break  and  contaminate  the  ground.  This  is  a  great  evil, 
and  it  requires  care  to  avoid  it.  But  such  strong  pipes  are  now  made,  that  if 
builders  would  be  more  careful  to  make  a  good  bed,  and  to  connect  the  jointB 
firmly,  there  would  be  no  danger  of  leakage,  as  far  as  the  pipe  drains  an 
concerned,  and  not  much  damage  of  the  main  brick  sewers.  At  great  depths 
also,  the  pressure  of  the  soil  water  will  rather  cause  entry  than  exit  from  tin 
sewers. 

3.  That  the  water  supply  is  constantly  in  danger  of  contamination.  Thii 
also  is  true,  and  as  long  as  overflow  pipes  from  cisterns  are  carried  into  sewen^ 
and  builders  will  not  take  care  to  make  a  complete  separation  between  ¥ratM 
pipes  and  refuse  pipes,  there  is  a  source  of  danger.  But  this  is  again  cleaily 
an  error  in  constructive  detail,  and  is  no  argument  against  a  proper  aixange- 
ment 

On  the  Influence  the  Construction  of  Sewers  has  had  on  the  Death 

Eate  of  Towns. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  possibility  of  sewers  being  ih ' 
channels  by  which  enteric  fevers  and  cholera  have  been  propagated  from 
house  to  house,  and  from  which  emanations,  causiiig  diarrhoea  and  other  com- 
plaints, may  arise.    Admitting  the  occasional  occurrence  of  such  cases,  it 


*  Cobbold  has  since  withdrawn  his  objection. 

f  There  is  no  ague  or  any  other  disease  traceable  to  the  sewage  irrigation  at  Cnlratiaqr, 
near  Edinhvagh, 
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lains  to  be  seen  whether  the  sanitary  advantages  of  sewers  may  not  greatly 
interbalance  their  defects.  The  difficulty  of  proving  this  point  statistically 
isists  in  the  number  of  other  conditions  affecting  the  health  of  a  town  in 
lition  to  those  of  sewerage.  Dr  Buchanan*  has,  however,  given  some 
liable  evidence  on  this  point,  which  has  been  well  commented  on  by  Mr 
DOn.  He  inquired  into  the  total  death  rate  from  all  causes,  and  the  death 
e  from  some  particular  diseases,  in  twenty-five  towns  before  and  after 
titary  improvements,  which  consisted  principally  of  better  water  supply, 
rerage,  and  town  conservancy.  The  general  result  is  to  show  that  these 
dtary  improvements  have  resulted  in  a  lowering  of  the  death  rate  in 
leteen  out  of  twenty-five  towns,  the  average  reduction  in  these  nineteen 
66  being  10-5  per  cent.  The  reduction  in  typhoid  (enteric)  fever  was 
lemely  marked,  and  occurred  in  twenty-one  towns  out  of  twenty-four,  the 
iiage  reduction  being  45*4  per  cent,  in  the  deaths  from  typhoid-  In  three 
BS  there  was  an  augmentation  of  typhoid  fever,  but  this  was  manifestly 
Ing  to  imperfection  in  the  sewerage  arrangements  ;  and  these  cases  afford 
client  instances  of  the  unfavourable  part  badly-arranged  sewers  may  play 
this  direction,  t 

Diarrhcea  has  been  also  reduced,  but  not  to  such  an  extent ;  and  in  some 
rm  it  has  increased,  while  typhoid  fever  has  simultaneously  diminished.  J 
t  the  term  diarrhoea  is  so  loosely  used  in  the  returns  as  to  make  any 
Luction  uncertain.  Cholera  epidemics  Dr  Buchanan  considers  to  have  been 
idered  "  practically  harmless.**  The  immense  significance  of  this  statement 
1  be  at  once  appreciated.  Whether  the  result  is  owing  solely  to  the 
rerage  or  to  the  improved  water  supply,  which  is  generally  obtained  at  the 
06  time,  is  not  certain.  Phthisis,  which  Dr  Buchanan  and  Dr  Bowditchg 
d  to  be  so  much  influenced  by  dampness  of  soil,  does  not  appear  to  have 
sn  affected  by  the  removal  of  excTet&  per  se,  at  least  towns  such  as  Alnwick 
1  Beynmawr,  which  are  thoroughly  drained,  show  no  lowering  in  the 
thisical  mortality.  Nor  could  Dr  Buchanan  trace  any  effect  on  the  other 
leases  of  the  lungs. 

Ab  f ar  as  can  be  seen,  the  effect  of  good  sewerage  has  therefore  been  to 
Laoe  the  general  death  rate,  especially  by  the  reduction  of  deaths  from 
phoid  and  from  cholera  (and  in  some  towns  from  diarrhoea),  but  partly,  in 
.  probability,  by  general  improvement  of  the  health.  The  action  has  been, 
fact,  very  much  in  the  direction  we  might  have  anticipated.  || 
It  may  be  observed,  that  this  inquiry  by  Dr  Buchanan  does  not  deal  with 
B  question  as  between  sewers  and  efficient  dry  methods  of  removing  excreta 
I  which  point  we  possess  at  present  no  evidence),  but  between  sewerage  and 
B  old  system  of  cesspools. 


^  Ninth  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  to  the  Privy  Comicil,  p.  12  et  aeq.  and  p.  40. 

■  See  the  case  of  Worthing  (p.  45),  for  a  striking  instance  of  the  spread  of  typhoid  through 

ren. 

:  Virchow  has  called  attention  to  the  lesseniiur  of  typhoid 

Ninth  and  Tenth  Reports  of  the  Medical  Officers  to  the  Privy  Ck>anciL  See  especially  Dr 
Bluauui's  Report  in  the  last-named  work,  p.  57.   See  also  chapter  on  Soil,  p.  331. 

TIm  CAse  of  Dantzig  is  a  good  illustration.  In  the  nine  years  from  1863  to  1871,  hefore  the 
m  was  drained  and  supplied  with  pure  water,  the  death-rate  was  86*9  per  1000,  almost  the 
MM  in  the  previous  88  years  (182&-62),  86*5.  In  the  five  years,  1872  to  1876,  when  the 
r  diminage  and  water- works  were  in  full  operation,  it  was  only  28*5  ;  thus  there  was  an 
went  saving  of  8156  lives  during  that  period.  Cholera  has  attacked  Dantsig  eleven  times, 
oally  aeyerely,  and  in  1866  it  killed  1098  i>ersons.  It  returned  in  1873,  but  was  unable 
a  footing,  only  91  persons  falling  victims  to  it.  Children  being  usually  the  most 
Ette  indicators  of  disease,  it  was  found  that  in  the  first  period,  before  the  drainage,  there 
1  oat  of  every  1000  inhabitants  18'04  children  ;  in  the  second  period,  after  the  draina^, 
r  10'77 ;  or  the  Uvea  o/l  855  children  were  saved  during  the  second  period,  (Danu^ 
iaiig,  quoted  in  DeiatBche  Vierteljahnchatt  f.  6fL  Oes.  9ter.  Bd.  2bea.  BSV.  ^. 
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MODIFIOATIONS  OP  THE  WeT  MeTHOD  OP  EeMOVIKO  EzCRETA. 

Hie  Separate  System. 

By  thiB  term  is  meant  the  arrangement  which  carries  the  rain-water  in 
separate  channels  into  the  most  convenient  water-course.*  Mr  Ward's 
celebrated  phrase  "  the  rain  to  the  river,  the  sewage  to  the  soil,"  is  the 
principle  of  this  plan.  Its  advantages  are  that  the  sewers  can  be  smaller; 
that  the  amount  of  sewer  water  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  outflow  is  much  leas 
in  quantity,  more  regular  in  flow,  and  richer  in  fertilising  ingredients,  and  is, 
therefore,  more  easily  and  cheaply  disposed  of.  The  grit  and  dehrit  of  the 
roads  also  are  not  carried  into  the  sewers ;  and  the  storm  waters  never  flood 
the  houses  in  the  low  parts  of  the  town. 

The  disadvantages  are,  that  separate  channels  and  pipes  have  to  be  provided 
for  the  rain ;  that  the  rain  from  all  large  cities  carries  from  roofs  and  from 
streets  much  organic  debris  which  pollutes  streams,  and  that  the  scouring 
effect  of  the  rain  on  sewers  is  lost 

The  adoption  of  one  or  other  system  will  probably  depen  I  on  local  condi- 
tions. If  a  town  in  Europe  lies  low,  and  it  is  expensive  to  lift  sewage ;  if 
land  cannot  be  obtained  ;  or  if  the  natural  contour  of  the  ground  is  veiy 
favourable  for  the  flow  of  rain  in  one  direction,  while  it  is  convenient  to  cury 
the  sewage  in  another,  the  separate  system  would  be  the  best  So  also  in 
tropics,  with  a  heavy  rainfall  and  a  long  dry  season,  the  providing  of  aowen 
large  enough  to  carry  off  the  rain  would  be  too  expensive  for  aU  except  the 
richiAst  cities,  and  the  disposal  of  the  storm  water  would  be  difficult 

In  all  cases  in  which  rain  enters  the  sewers,  some  plan  ought  to  be  adopted 
for  storm  waters,  t  If  irrigation  is  the  plan  carried  out,  the  sewer  witar 
becomes  so  dilute  and  so  large  in  quantity  in  storms,  that  the  application  to 
land  is  usually  suspended,  and  the  sewer  water  is  allowed  to  pass  at  once  into 
streams. 

In  this  way  the  evil  which  irrigation  is  intended  to  prevent  is  produeed, 
though,  doubtless,  the  sewer  water  is  highly  dilute.  In  London,  the  stoim 
waters  are  allowed  to  flow  into  the  Thames,  special  openings  being  provided. 

Tlie  Interception  Sydem, 

In  many  of  the  continental  cities,  the  fluid  and  solid  excreta  fall  into  a 
rcce])tacle  with  perforated  sides  or  bottom,  so  that  the  fluid  part  drains  awaj 
and  the  solid  is  retained,  and  is  removed  from  time  to  time.  Such  a  plan 
may  keep  the  sewers  free  from  deposit,  but  has  the  great  disadvantage  d 
retaining  large  collections  of  excreta  close  to  and  in  many  cases  immediately 
under  or  in  the  cellars  of  houses,  and  no  ventilation  can  entirely  remoYe  aU 
effluvia. 

An  improvement  on  this  plan  is  a  method  proposed  by  Mr  Chesshire,  of 
Binningham.  He  places  outside  the  house,  in  any  place  where  access  is  eaay, 
a  comparatively  small  box,  connected  by  trapped  pipes  with  the  water-closet 
at  one  end,  and  the  sewer  at  the  other.  The  lid  of  the  box  is  fixed  down 
with  concrete  or  putty,  so  that  the  access  of  air  is  stopped.  Across  one  end 
of  the  box  is  a  single  or  double  strainer,  which  allows  the  urine  and  water  to 
pass,  but  retains  the  solids.  From  time  to  time  the  box  is  lifted  out,  carted 
away,  and  another  is  inserted.  The  solid  matter  is  almost  free  from  odooi, 
as  the  limited  access  of  air  hinders  putrefaction. 

*  On  this  subject  the  works  of  Mr  Menzies,  who  first  described  this  phm,  and  of  Cokod 
Ewart,  R.E.  (Report  on  the  Drainage  of  Oxford,  Eton,  Windsor,  and  ADin^don,  1868),  will 
be  found  very  useful. 

f  Plans  for  this  purpose  are  f^Kai^d  asid.  daacrvb^  in  the  works  on  Sanitary  Engioeeiiig^ 
hy  Baldwin  Latham,  and  Bailey  BenVnu 
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The  difficulty  about  this  plan  is  the  occasional  blockage  of  the  stndnei;  so 
tiiat  the  solid  matters  remain  wet,  and  may  soon  fill  the  box,  so  that  the  lid 
may  be  forced  ofL  The  liquid  which  flows  from  the  box  is  of  course  highly 
impure  vrith  excreta,  but  the  retention  of  the  solids  prevents  blockage  of  the 
Kwers.  At  present  it  can  only  be  said  that  this  plan  has  not  been  yet 
inctically  established  on  the  large  scale,  but  is  well  worthy  of  extended  trial, 
puticularly  in  cases  where  the  difficulties  of  irrigation  are  great 

Water-Closets  and  Water-Troughs. 

Water-Closets. — The  pan  of  the  closet  is  usually  a  cone  in  earthenware 
which  is  better  than  metal),  and  a  syphon  or  flap  valve  below.  In  addition, 
here  are  numerous  contrivances  for  flushing  the  pan  and  syphon,  and  for 
■eventing  the  escape  of  the  air  from  the  soil-pipe  into  the  house.*  The  soil- 
ipe  is  usually  of  cast  lead  ;  but  both  lead  and  iron  are  easily  eaten  through, 
I  shown  by  Dr  Fergus,  and  earthenware  pipes,  if  strong  and  well  joined, 
^onld  be  preferable,  t 

The  points  to  be  looked  to  in  examining  closets  are — 1st,  That  the  pan  is 
early  a  cone,  and  not  a  half  circle  with  a  flat  bottom ;  2dy  That  the  amount 
nd  force  of  water  is  sufficient  to  sweep  everything  out  of  the  syphon ;  Mj 
liat  the  soil  pipe  is  ventilated  below  the  syphon,  by  being  carried  up  to  the 
ip  of  the  house ;  ^th,  That  the  junction  of  syphon  and  soil-pipe  and  the 
nigths  of  the  soil-pipe  are  perfect 

With  respect  to  water,  a  pipe  from  the  house  cistern  frequently  leads  to  the 
loset ;  but  if  so,  there  is  some  danger  of  gas  rising  through  the  pipe.  There 
hoold  be  a  special  small  cistern  for  the  use  of  the  closet  What  are  termed 
riter-waste  preventers  are  now  commonly  used,  either  fed  by  a  cistern  or  by 
onstant  supply.  They  are  boxes  which  are  emptied  by  a  valve  into  the  pan, 
iiid  are  then  slowly  refilled.  There  are  many  kinds,  and  most  of  them  dis- 
liaxge  from  f  to  l|  gallon  at  a  time.  The  amount  should  not  be  less  than  a 
pDon,  and  the  fall  should  not  be  less  than  3  or  4  f eet^  so  as  to  insure  thorough 
Bouring  of  the  soil-pipe.  |  In  an  ingenious  arrangement  by  Mr  Commons 
lased,  I  believe,  on  an  idea  of  Mr  Holland's),  the  water  is  stored  in  an 
nverted  iron  bottle,  the  air  in  which  is  compressed  by  the  water.  When  the 
ndve  is  opened,  the  compressed  air  drives  down  the  water  with  great  force. 

The  ventilation  of  the  soil-pipe  is  a  matter  of  im- 
ortance,  as  the  water  from  the  pan  suddenly  displaces 
kige  body  of  foul  air,  which  rises  through  the  syphon 
I  the  water  flows.  A  small  pipe  below  the  syphon, 
DmiDg  to  the  outer  air  and  discharging  at  some  point 
ir  from  windows,  seems  the  best  arrangement  But 
wte  ought  always  to  be  another  opening  to  the  air, 
om  which  air  may  be  drawn,  so  as  to  create  a  current 
Us  may  be  done,  either  by  a  grated  trap  below,  or 

•  in  Banner's  plan)  by  drawing  air  from  another  Fig.  fiS.— Molesworth's 
mit  earned  up  the  house.  The  currents  in  the  two  Pan  and  Ventilation  of  Soil 
Mfto  are  determined  by  reversed  cowIb.§  ^* 

•  Mr  Eassie'a  work,  "  Healthy  Honaes,"  gives  a  good  account  of  the  various  kinds  of  closets, 
t  In  his  work  on  Sanitary  Arrangements  for  Dwellings,  Mr  Eassie  does  not  approve  of 
lilMiiware  pipes,  praferring  the  strongest  cast  lead  to  any  other. 

X  The  Azmr  Sanitary  Committee  (On  Sanitary  Appliances,  Blue  Book,  1871,  p.  17),  sUte  that 

•  amount  of  water  used  in  the  water-closets  in  the  ann  v  is,  for  Green's  closet,  between  |  gallon 
id  1  pdlon  for  each  time  of  use ;  Underhay's,  Lambert  s,  and  the  pan-closet,  from  1  to  L||  gal- 
B ;  and  for  Jemdng's  closet  usually  the  same,  or  in  some  stations  8  sallons. 

I  For  the  omtgoing  pipe,  espedaUy  if  there  be  merely  a  grating  below  as  an  inlet,  a  cowl  is 
il  sbaolntely  nseessarT,  but  If  required,  various  kinds  are  applicable.  Besides  Banner's,  that 
Dr  MacdonM  and  mjso  Boyle's  might  be  used. 
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Dr  Taylor  of  Anerley  lias  invented  a  trap  on  this  plan,  and  in  which  a  gcx 
Bcouring  eflPect  of  water  is  secured. 

Mr  Jenning's  closet,  with  plug  and  water  trap,  has  the  advantage 
effectuedly  preventing  the  regurgitation,  but  the  plan  is  rather  expensive. 

The  position  of  the  closet  is  a  matter  of  great  moment  If  possible, 
should  always  be  in  an  outbuilding,  or  a  projection,  with  thorough  ventilatit 
between  it  and  the  house.  In  two-storied  buildings  it  might  be  put  in 
small  third  story  in  the  roof,  and  well  ventilated  above.  The  windows 
a  closet  ought  always  to  open  quite  to  the  ceiling. 

In  all  cases,  a  tube  should  pass  from  the  top  of  the  closet  to  the  outer  ti 
and,  if  the  closet  is  in  a  bad  situation,  should  be  heated  by  a  gas  jet 

It  is  a  bad  plan  to  have  the  pull-up  handle  covered  by  the  lid  ;*  it  sbon 
be  able  to  be  pulled  up  when  the  lid  is  shut,  or  the  shutting  of  the  lid  shoo 
open  the  water-waste  preventer  cistern. 

The  plan  of  placing  closets  in  the  basement  should  be  entirely  given  n 
closet  air  is  certain  to  be  drawn  into  the  house. 

Watcr-Trcmghs  or  Latrines, — These  are  very  strong  earthenware  or  cast-ir 
receptacles,  which  are  about  half  full  of  water.  The  excreta  drop  into  t 
water,  and  once  or  twice  a  day  a  valve  is  raised,  and  the  water  and  exem 
pass  into  a  drain.  In  Liverpool,  where  excellent  water-troughs  are  in  u 
there  is  a  receptacle  into  which  fall  Ints  of  bricks,  towels,  or  other  thii 
which  are  thrown  in,  so  that  they  are  stopped  and  fished  out  when  the  tron 
is  emptied,  and  do  not  pass  into  the  drain.  The  amount  of  water  in  1 
water -latrines  used  in  some  barracks  is  about  5  gallons  per  head  daily,  so  ti 
the  plan  is  not  economical  of  water,  but,  as  it  avoids  all  loss  by  the  drippi 
in  closets,  there  is  probably  no  great  excess  of  expenditure.  It  is  a  good  pi 
to  have  a  flexible  hose  attached  to  the  water  pipe,  so  as  to  wash  thorough 
the  seats  and  partitions  every  day. 

The  chief  objection  to  this  plan  is  the  labour  which  is  necessary  to  em] 
the  trough  ;  but  the  plan  saves  expenditure  in  repairs  to  water-closets,  and 
this  respect  there  is  some  compensation,  t 

In  judging  of  the  value  of  a  water-trough,  the  amount  of  water,  the  surfi 
exposed  to  evaporation,  and  the  completeness  of  the  flushing,  are  the  pen: 
to  look  to. 

Dry  Methods.} 

The  iise  of  sewers  and  removal  by  water  are  in  many  cases  impractical 
A  fall  cannot  be  obtained  ;  or  there  is  insufficient  water  ;  or  the  seventy 
the  climate  freezes  the  water  for  months  in  the  year,  and  removal  by  its  ma 
cannot  be  attempted.  Then  either  the  excreta  will  accumulate  about  hoot 
or  must  be  removed  in  substance  daily  or  periodically.  Even  when  wata 
abundant,  and  sewers  can  be  made,  many  agricultunsts  are  in  favour  of  t 


*  In  Dr  Aldndge*8  patent  the  handle  cannot  be  pulled  np  until  the  lid  is  shut  down ;  ti 
is  also  arrangement  for  carrying  off  foul  gas  by  means  of  a  pipe  communicating  with  the  oi 
air,  the  lid  itself  being  air-tight  round  the  rim  of  the  seat 

t  In  the  armi^  two  kinds  of  latrines  (Macfarl^e's,  of  cast-iron,  and  Jenning's  of  eiiil 
ware)  have  been  m  use  for  about  fifteen  years.  The  Army  Sanitary  Committee  (On  Sinit 
Applications  introduced  into  Barracks,  Blue  Book,  1871,  p.  14)  state  that  out  of  183  bam 
only  58  have  been  charged  with  repairs,  and  the  average  expenditure  on  these  53  has  been '. 
per  barrack  annually  for  Macfarlane's,  and  18s.  9d.  per  barrack  for  Jenning's  latrine,  andM 
the  whole  of  these  expenses  have  been  caused  by  articles  thrown  carelessly  into  the  latriiM 

X  On  the  dry  methods  of  removal  a  very  good  paper  has  been  published  by  Dr  Buchanan 
Mr  Radcliffe  (Twelfth  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  to  the  Privy  Council,  1870,  pp.  80 
111) ;  also  another  by  Mr  Netten  Radcliffe,  Report  on  certain  means  of  preyentiBR  SSceni 
NuisancM  in  Towns  and  VilligM  (IKew  ^«a,^o.  ^\%1\V 
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diy  system,  as  giving  a  more  valuable  fertilising  product ;  and  various  plans 
are  in  use. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  here  the  employment  of  cesspools,  deadwells, 
&c,  as  such  plans  must  be  considered  quite  unsanitary,  and  should  be  invari^ 
ibly  discontinued  If  excreta  are  ever  allowed  to  accumulate,  it  should  be  in 
properly  prepared  receptacles,  and  after  admixture  with  deodorants. 

Removal  without  Admixture, 

In  some  cases,  the  solid  and  liquid  excreta  pass  into  boxes  or  tanks,  which 
aie  emptied  daily,  or  from  time  to  time,  and  the  sewage  is  at  once  applied  to 
land  without  further  treatment  In  Glasgow,  the  excreta  from  one  part  of 
the  town,  containing  80,000  people,  are  now  removed  every  day  without 
admixture,  except  with  the  garbage  from  the  houses,  and  are  sent  long 
distances  at  a  profit*  If  the  removal  can  be  made  daily,  the  plan  is  a  good 
one  ;  the  manure  should  not  be  applied  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
dwellings,  and  the  Barrack  Commissioners  have  ordered  that  it  shall  not  be 
pot  on  land  nearer  barracks  than  500  yards. 

In  some  towns  in  the  North  of  England  (Salford,  Halifax,  Nottingham), 
the  receptacles  are  lined  with  some  absorbent  material  (refuse  of  cloth  manu- 
fietures)  intended  to  absorb  the  urine  (Goux  system) ;  in  other  cases  the  urine 
k  carried  off  by  a  pipe  into  a  drain ;  the  intention  being,  in  both  cases,  to 
make  the  faecal  matter  drier,  and  to  delay  decomposition.^ 

In  others,  the  soil  being  removed  daily,  or  at  short  intervals,  is  taken  to  a 
BMnufactory,  and  there  subjected  to  manipulations  which  convert  it  into  a 
BMnure. 

Under  the  term  "  Poudrette,''  manufactories  of  this  kind  have  been  long 
curied  on  in  France,  though  they  are  said  not  to  be  very  profitable.!  At 
present,  however,  a  portion  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  urea  is  converted  into 
tmmonia,  and  is  united  with  sulphmric  acid,  and  comes  into  the  market  as 
lolphate.  In  England,  also,  there  have  been  several  manufactories,  such  as 
the  "  Hyde  Patent  Manure  Eureka  Company,"  who  reduced  the  soil  to  one- 
teventh  of  its  bulk  by  the  application  of  heat,  and  obtained  a  good  manure. 
Actions  for  nuisance,  on  account  of  the  effluvia,  and  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
cess, caused,  however,  the  company  to  wind  up. 

There  have  been  great  discussions  as  to  the  salubrity  of  the  French 
poudrette  manufactories,  and  the  evidence  ia  that  they  are  not  injurious  to  the 
workmen  or  to  the  neighbourhood,  although  often  incommodious.  But  the 
poudrette  can  take  on  a  kind  of  fermentation  which  renders  it  dangerous,  and 
Bnemt-Dach&telet  has  recorded  two  cases  of  outbreaks  of  a  fatal  fever 
ftyphoid  1)  on  board  ships  loaded  with  poudrette^  In  the  case  of  the  Eureka 
Company  no  bad  effect  was  produced  on  the  health  of  the  men. 

Admixture  with  Deodorising  and  Anti-putrescent  Substances, 

Usually,  however,  some  deodorising  substance  is  mixed  with  the  excreta 
before  they  are  removed  from  the  house,  and  they  are  then  at  once  applied  to 
hmd  without  further  preparation.  Mr  Moule's  advocacy  of  the  use  of  dried 
caiih  has  brought  into  prominent  notice  the  great  deodorising  powers  of  this 
aahatance,  and  perhaps  no  suggestion  of  late  years  has  had  more  important 

*  At  Gariinihe,  Maxmheim,  Rastadt,  and  Bruchsal  the  excreta  are  removed  in  boxes  holding 
alNNil  116  cubic  feet  (Prussian)  every  evening.  Prom  an  experience  of  eighteen  years  (I851« 
1888),  tlia  excreta  of  8861  men  (mean  strength)  returned  7628  florins  per  annum,  or  about  la. 
Ud.  Bngliah  money  per  head.  In  Bruchsal  it  was  Is.  Id.,  and  in  Mannheim  28.  6d.  per  head. 
lUt  ricK  manure  has  converted  the  sandy  wastes  into  fertile  corn-fields. 

f  Nearly  all  thit  lolid  excreta  of  Paris  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  at  the  great  dep^  ot 
CUdij-VarexiM 
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oonsequencefl.    The  Tarioufl  substances  employed  to  pref^ent  odour  and  deoom 

position  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Coal  and  Wood  Ashes. — This  is  a  common  practice  in  the  vM 
of  England,  and  closets  are  made  with  hinged  flaps  or  seatSy  so  that  the  on 
ashes  may  be  thrown  on  the  sewage.  Sometimes  screens  are  used,  so  (bii 
the  large  cinders  are  held  back,  and  can  be  again  used  for  firing.  In  mm 
towns  there  are  receptacles  (middens)  intended  both  for  excreta  and  tahm 
sometimes  these  are  cemented,  but  are  usually  porous,  and  there  may  be  i 
pipe  leading  into  a  sewer  so  as  to  dry  thenu  Tha  midden  system  is  a  M 
one ;  even  with  every  care,  the  vast  heaps  of  putrefying  material  whidi 
accimiulate  in  some  of  our  towns  must  have  a  very  deleterious  influence  en 
the  health,  and  the  sooner  all  middens  are  abolished  the  better.  The  deodo- 
rising effect  of  coal  ashes  is  very  slight  The  mixture  of  coal  ashee  nd 
excreta  usually  finds  a  sale,  but  the  profit  is  much  greater  if  no  ashee  m 
mixed  with  it  Wood  ashes  are  far  more  powerful  as  deodorisers,  but  it  k 
not  easy  in  this  country  to  have  a  proper  supply. 

2.  Charcoal, — There  is  no  better  deodoriser  than  charcoal*  Animal  dm 
coal  is  too  expensive,  and  peat  charcoal  is  cheaper ;  according  to  DancheU, « 
ounces  of  peat  charcoal  are  equal  to  1^  lb  of  earth  ;  and  this  author  sMa 
that  the  cost  of  charcoal  for  a  family  of  six  persons  would  only  be  Is.  6d.  pe 
month.  A  plan  has  been  proposed  by  Mr  Stanford,!  and  is  in  use  at  Glaagoii 
which  may  obviate  the  difliculty  of  price.  Mr  Stanford  proposes  to  obtu 
charcoal  from  seaweed  ;  the  charcoal  is  cheap,  and  remarkably  useful  ai ; 
deodoriser.  After  it  has  become  thoroughly  impregnated  with  feces  am 
urine,  the  mixture  is  re -carbonised  in  a  retort,  and  the  carbon  can  be  agex 
used  ;  the  distilled  products  (ammoniacal  liquor,  containing  acetate  of  lixu 
tar,  gas)  are  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost,  and  it  is  said  even  to  give  a  profit 

The  closet  used  with  this  carbon  is,  in  principle,  similar  to  Moule's  mxt 
closet,  with  various  improvements  for  more  thoroughly  mixing  the  chanxx 
and  sewage. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  Mr  Stanford's  process  are  the  complete  deod( 
rising  effect ;  die  small  amount  of  charcoal  required  as  compared  with  dr, 
earth  (three-fourths  less  required)  ;  the  value  of  the  dry  manure,  or  of  tli 
distilled  products,  if  the  mixture  is  rebumt ;  and,  in  the  last  case  (buraingj 
the  complete  destruction  of  all  noxious  agencies.  In  using  it  the  mixed  chu 
coal  and  sewage  may  be  stored  for  some  months  without  odour  in  some  ooi 
venient  receptacle  outside,  but  not  under  the  house ;  and  Mr  Stanford  state 
that  all  the  house  urine  can  be  also  aUowed  to  flow  into  this  receptada  Th 
rebuming  of  the  mixture  can  be  in  a  gas  retort,  or  a  s[>ecial  retort  is  bmlt  k 
the  purpose  ;  the  charcoal  left  in  the  retort  is  returned  to  the  house. 

3.  Earth. — Since  the  Rev.  Mr  Moule  pointed  out  the  powerful  deodorisini 
properties  of  dried  eaHh,  many  different  closets  have  been  proposed. 

Mr  Moule's  earth  closet  consists  of  a  wooden  box,  with  a  receptacle  beloi 
and  a  hopper  above,  from  which  dried  earth  falls  on  the  sewage  when  tli 
plug  is  pulled  up.  The  earth  is  previously  dried,  and  about  l|  to  1^  1^  c 
the  dried  earth  per  head  daily  is  the  usuaJ  allowance.  For  a  single  houn 
the  earth  can  be  dried  over  the  kitchen  fire ;  but  if  a  village  is  to  be  suppliec 
a  small  shed,  fitted  with  tiles,  below  which  smoke  pipes  from  a  small  f unac 
pass,  is  required.  The  earth  used  in  the  closet  is  sufficient  to  deodorise  ifa 
solid  excreta,  and  the  portion  of  the  urine  passed  with  them  ;  but  the  rest  < 
the  urine  and  the  house  water  has  to  be  carried  off  in  pipes,  and  disposed  c 

*  At  Kreilingen  in  HoUand,  a  pail  aystem  is  in  use,  where  charcoal  is  employed  made  fra 
haming  town  reAise.   It  appears  to  yield  a  ^gvoduct  oC  sufficient  value  to  pay  itaelL 
f  Chemical  News^  Juno  and  OctoW  IW,  sa^ \%1<L 
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in  some  other  way*  The  recepfcacle  is  emptied  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
mixture  is  stored  until  it  can  be  applied  to  land. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  obvious ;  its  disadvantages  are  the  necessity 
of  collecting;  and  drying,  and  storing  the  earth,  which  for  cottagers  who  have 
little  space,  and  possibly  no  means  of  getting  earth,  is  a  serious  matter.  The 
supply  of  dried  earth  to  large  towns  is  almost  a  matter  of  impossibility,  so 
la^  is  the  amount  re<]^uired*  Again,  the  attention  necessary  to  prevent  the 
house  water  being  thrown  in,  and  to  remove  the  soil  at  sufficiently  short 
periods,  sometimes  militate  against  the  succesa  To  obviate  these  dis- 
advantages, some  modifications  have  been  introduced  into  Moule's  closet ;  one 
side  of  the  receptacle  may  be  covered  with  a  grating,  leading  to  a  pipe,  so  that 
all  fluids  drain  away,  and  the  house  water  can  be  thrown  in.  In  another 
plan,  as  in  Taylor's  improved  closet,  the  urine  is  carried  away  without  mixing 
at  all  with  the  solid  excreta.  Sometimes  the  urine  thus  separated  is  led  into 
another  box  of  earth,  and  is  thus  more  easily  disposed  of,  if  there  are  no 
means  of  taking  it  entirely  away ;  or  it  is  passed  into  a  tank,  and  then  used 
as  liquid  manure.  In  another  modification  (Moser's),  a  partition  along  the 
front  holds  some  absorbent  substance  (sawdust,  straw),  into  which  the  urine 
passes,  and  the  solids  are  thus  kept  dry.  This  separation  of  the  urine  and 
solids  certainly  appears  to  be  an  improvement  Dr  Carpenter  of  Croydon 
reports  well  of  these  closets  (Baily  Denton,  op,  ciL  p.  102). 

The  best  kind  of  earth  is  clay,  marl,  and  vegetable  humus ;  when  dried, 
the  clay  is  easily  powdered.    Chalk  and  pure  sand  are  of  little  use. 

The  earth  system  is  coming  into  great  use  in  India,  and  is  carried  out  with 
great  attention  to  detail  In  those  European  stations  where  water  is  not  pro- 
curable, Mr  Moule's  invention  has  been  a  boon  of  great  value,  and  I  have 
been  told  by  medical  officers  that  nothing  has  been  done  in  India  of  kte  years 
which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  men.t  The 
plan  of  separating  the  urine  from  the  faeces  has  been  strongly  advocated  by 
Dr  Cornish  of  Madras,  and  would  no  doubt  be  attended  with  great  advantages 
m  India,  if  there  are  means  of  disposal  of  the  urine.  The  chief  difficulty  in 
the  European  barmcks  in  India  is  felt  during  the  rainy  seasons,  when  the 
mixed  excreta  and  earth  cannot  be  kept  sufficiently  dry. 

In  the  case  of  natives  of  India,  however,  a  serious  difficulty  arises  in  the 
use  of  the  earth  system,  in  consequence*  of  the  universal  use  of  water  for 
ablution  after  using  the  closet.  Every  native  takes  with  him  a  small  vessel 
holding  10  to  20  ounces  of  water,  so  that  a  large  amount  of  fluid  has  to  be 
disposed  of.  The  usual  earth  closet  does  not  suffice  for  tliis.  Mr  Charles 
Turner,  CK,  of  Southampton,  has  contrived  a  closet  suitable  for  the  native 
family ;%  it  is  unfortunately  too  costly,  and  possibly  a  simple  iron  box,  with 
a  pipe  to  carry  ofl"  the  urine  and  ablution  water,  would  be  better  suited  for 
the  poorer  classes. 

It  appears  from  the  observations  of  Mr  Fawcus,  at  the  jail  of  Alipore,  that 
more  earth  must  be  used  for  vegetable  than  for  animal  feeders ;  the  experi- 
ments gave  5*1  lb  avoir,  (2^  seers)  of  undried  earth  for  the  daily  evacuation 

*  For  workbouMs,  prisons,  bftrracks  in  country  places,  where  there  is  plenty  of  labour,  and 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  and  afterwards  of  dlRposing  of  the  earth,  the  plan  is  almost  perfect. 
So  also  for  amall  villages,  if  some  central  authority  arranges  for  the  supoly  of  earth,  and  for 
the  lemoTal  of  the  osmI  soiL  For  a  good  statement  of  the  advantages  of  the  earth  system,  see 
Dr  Hawkaley's  paper  in  the  Report  of  the  Leamington  Congress  on  the  Sewsge  of  Towns. 
Hie  British  Saiutarr  Co.  has  a  good  form  of  this  closet 

t  An  account  of  tne  Bengal  arrangements  will  be  found  in  the  2d  edition  of  this  work,  p.  829. 
I  have  now  omitted  it,  as  the  plans  are  beins  much  altered. 

t  Tkto  was  done  at  the  sunrestion  of  Dr  Niven  of  Bombay.   Bfr  Tumer^s  closet  is  described 
and  flfcnred  in  my  report  on  Hygiene  for  1807,  Army  Medical  Report  for  1866,  published 
woL  rUI,  JK  S07. 
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of  a  vegetable-feeding  Hindoo.  The  urine  discharge  (2  lb)  roqiiiied  8*2  lb  of 
eartL  The  earth  was  efficacious  in  proportion  to  the  vegetable  Qiganic  matter 
or  humua  In  the  experiments  in  this  country  the  clayey  matten  (silicates 
of  alumina)  have  seemed  to  be  chiefly  useful.  In  Indian  jails  and  some 
cantonments  the  trench  system  is  used ;  shallow  (1  to  1^  foot  deep)  trenches 
are  dug  in  a  field,  and  earth  is  thrown  over  the  excreta ;  when  the  trenches 
are  f  uU,  the  whole  is  ploughed  up,  and  vegetables  are  at  once  planted^  trenches 
being  dug  elsewhere ;  after  two  or  three  crops  this  portion  of  the  field  may  be 
used  again.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  early  and  repeated  cropping 
of  the  ground.* 

4.  Doodormng  Powders, — Instead  of  charcoal  or  earthy  M*Dougall'8  or 
Calvert's  carbolic  acid  powders  may  be  used,  and  this  plan  has  been  largely 
adopted  in  some  Indian  stations.  A  comparatively  small  quantity  is  required, 
but  the  smell  of  the  carbolic  acid  and  the  cost  are  somewhat  against  the  plan. 
Dr  Bond's  preparations  of  Terebene,  viz.,  the  Terebene  powder,  Cupndam, 
Ferralum,  &c.,  are  very  effiacious  and  have  a  pleasant  odour.  Langton-Jones' 
Universal  Disinfecting  Powder  is  inodorous,  but  not  very  powerful 

5.  Sawdust  mixed  with  sulphuric  or  carbolic  acid.  I  found  the  mixture  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  sawdust  to  have  little  efficacy ;  the  carbolic  acid  has  the 
disadvantage  of  the  odour  which  adheres  to  the  clothes.  Chloralum  powder 
is  also  mixed  ^vith  sawdust,  and  is  moderately  efficacious. 

6.  In  Germany,  Siivem's  deodoriser  (a  mixture  of  lime,  magnesiimi 
chloride,  and  coal-tar)  is  much  used.  The  Miiller-Schiir  deodoriser  is  com- 
posed of  100  lb  of  lime,  20  lb  of  powdered  wood  charcoal,  10  lb  of  peat 
powder  or  sawdust,  and  1  Q>  of  carbolic  acid  containing  60  to  70  per  cent  of 
real  acid.  After  mixing,  the  mass  is  put  under  cover  for  a  night  to  avoid 
any  chance  of  self-combustion,  and  when  it  is  dry  it  is  packed  in  barrek 
Luedor  and  Leidloifs  powder,  consisting  of  ferric  sulphate,  ferrous  sulphate, 
calcium  sulphate,  and  a  little  free  sulphuric  acid,  is  also  much  used  It  is 
moderately  successful 

Arrangement  of  Closets  on  the  Dnj  Plan, 

As  the  excreta  after  being  mixed  with  the  deodoriser  are  in  most  cases  kept 
for  some  days  or  even  weeks  close  to  the  house,  the  same  rules  as  to  position 
and  construction  of  closets  should  be  employed  as  in  the  case  of  water-cloeets. 
The  closet  should  never  be  in  the  basement,  but  in  the  roof,  or  better  still  in 
a  detached  building  or  semi-detached,  and  with  thorough  ventilation  between 
it  and  the  house ;  there  should  be  a  pipe  leading  at  once  to  the  outer  air  from 
the  closet,  and  one  from  the  receptacle. 

The  receptacle  itself  is  usually  movable ;  but  if  noty  it  should  be  most 
carefully  cemented  so  that  no  leakage  may  occur. 

With  these  precautions  no  odour  will  be  perceived ;  but  it  is  still  very 
desirable  that  the  removal  of  the  soil  should  be  as  frequent  as  possible.  In 
country  houses  there  is  no  difficulty,  but  in  towns  the  removal  can  seldom  be 
more  frequent  than  once  a  week,  and  often  is  only  once  a  month. 

The  forms  of  the  closet  itself  are  numerous.  Those  applicable  to  the  earth 
plan  have  been  already  noticed.  Colonel  Synge,  RE.,  has  patented  a  closet 
for  Mr  Stanford's  charcoal  process  (the  Alver  appliance  for  dry  deodorants). 
In  Germany  and  the  north  of  Europe,  where  the  dry  removal  but  without 
admixture  with  deodorant  powders,  is  in  much  use,  there  are  various  closets 


*  Two  objections  have  been  made  to  the  dry  earth  system  :  1.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  rid  of  a  certain  amount  of  smell,  even  with  deodorants.  2.  The  prodnct  is  not  Terr  tsIq- 
ible.  According  to  Dr  Gilb«iit*e  analvsu,  uo^  soN«\\it.\A!b  %a  ^aod  ^Bucdsn  moold,  eren  after  the 
esutb  bu  been  tirioe  used.  The  cmet  7il\kft  \i  \^«t«loT«  s^  laai^^  os&iu 
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in  which  the  urine  and  faeces  are  separated.*  The  "air-closet "  of  Mehlhoiise 
js  said  to  he  a  good  arrangement  for  houses.  The  urine  runs  into  a  porcelain 
funnel  fixed  on  the  front  wall  of  the  pan,  and  then  into  an  iron  vessel,  fron^ 
which  it  can  readily  he  removed  through  a  valve  ;  the  solids  fall  into  an  iron 
leceptacle  at  the  hack  part  of  the  pan.  A  discharge  tuhe  passes  from  the 
hack  and  top  part  of  this  receptacle  into  a  chimney.  Two  openings  in  the 
front  wall,  which  can  he  closed  hy  valves,  can  he  used  as  inlets  for  the  air. 
K  a  hopper  with  charcoal  or  dried  earth  were  attached  to  this  closet,  it  would 
be  almost  identical  with  Taylor's  improved  closet  f 

Carbonisation. 

In  1869,  Mr  HickeyJ  of  Darjeeling  (Bengal  Presidency)  proposed  to 
carhonise  the  sewage  in  retorts,  either  with  or  without  previous  admixture 
with  charcoal  Almost  at  the  same  time  Mr  Stanford  §  proposed  the  plan 
already  referred  to,  of  the  addition  of  sea-weed  charcoal,  and  subsequent 
distillation. 

In  India  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  remunerative  price  for  the  ammoniacal 
pxxlucts,  and  the  large  cost  of  the  apparatus  necessary  for  working  the  plan, 
has  been  unfavourable  to  its  success.  Dr  Macnamara  of  Calcutta  gives  the 
following  analyses  of  the  products  of  the  carbonisation : — 1^,  Gas  (viz., 
hydrogen,  35-36  ;  marsh  gas,  31*28;  olefiant  and  other  heavy  hydro-carbons, 
2*4;  carbonic  oxide,  21 '74;  carbonic  acid,  9,  and  a  trace  of  phosphoretted 
hydjogen  in  100  parts).  2dy  Tar-like  stuJBf,  the  so-called  "light-oils."  3c?, 
Ammoniacal  liquid.  4^^,  Eesiduum  of  animal  charcoal,  which  rendered 
inodorous  an  equal  weight  of  excreta.  About  120  9>  of  coke  were  used  to 
hum  J  ton  of  the  mixed  excreta.  Carbonisation  is  now  being  tried  in  this 
country,  and  may  possibly  be  commercially  successful  Experience  only  can 
show  if  it  is  so,  but  if  it  will  return  a  profit,  there  can  be  no  question  that  it 
Ib  an  excellent  plan  in  a  purely  sanitary  point  of  view.  The  chief  money 
difficulty  in  the  process  is  the  large  amount  of  water  which  has  to  be  driven 
Oifl^  which  greatly  increases  the  expense. 

In  Manchester  Fryer's  patent  method  is  in  operation,  and  it  is  now  being 
applied,  in  whole  or  in  part,  at  Birmingham  and  at  Leeds.  It  consists  of  a 
J)eBtructor,  which  reduces  to  slag  all  the  more  bulky  town  refuse,  such  as 
cmders  and  ashes,  broken  earthenware  and  glass,  which  cannot  be  dealt  with 
except  by  being  accumulated  in  a  rubbish  heap.  This  slag  is  ground,  mixed 
with  lime,  and  sold  as  mortar.  The  apparatus  is  so  arranged  that  none  of  the 
heat  is  lost,  while  the  heated  products  of  combustion  pass  over  fresh  portions 
of  material  and  prepare  it  for  combustion.  The  mass  is  reduced  in  bulk  to 
one-third.  Other  refuse,  such  as  condemned  food,  vegetable  garbage,  street 
sweepings,  and  the  like,  are  reduced  to  charcoal  in  another  apparatus  called 
fhe  Carboniser.  The  carbon  thus  produced  is  used  for  disinfecting  purposes, 
for  decolorising  the  waste  water  from  factories,  &c.  The  excreta  proper  it  is 
jnropoBed  to  collect  in  pails  and  reduce  to  small  bulk,  by  drying  in  a  closed 
apparatus,  called  the  Concretor ;  the  ammonia  being  fixed  by  the  sulphuric 
■cid  fumes  produced  by  the  other  processes.  By  this  means  the  contents  of 
the  pails  are  reduced  to  one-twelfth,  and  a  valuable  manure  obtained,  which 
may  he  either  in  the  form  of  poudrette  or  mixed  with  a  little  charcoal 

*  Roth  and  Lex  (op.  cU,  p.  454)  give  a  good  description  of  these.  See  also  for  some  good 
MDttka.  P^nkoffei's  paper  on  the  Sewerage  of  B&le  (Zeitsch.  ftir  Biologie,  band  iii.  p.  2/3). 

t  Dr  Bond  has  also  invented  a  good  form  of  self-acting  closet,  which  separates  the  urine  and 
fans.   At  Manchetter  and  Salfora  the  cinder-sifting  closet  of  Mr  Morrell  is  in  use. 

X  "Hm  Carbonisation  or  Dry  Distillation  System  of  Conservancy,  by  W.  B.  S.  Hickey,  C.E. ; 
With  a  note  on  Dry  Sewage,  by  F.  J.  Mouat,  M.D.,  Darjeeling,  1809. 
J  A  OiemiMfs  VUw  oftte  Sewage  Question,  Chemical  News,  Jxmft  \o  (k^A\NSt 
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*  The  Pneumatic  Air  Plan  *  (Aspiration  Plan). 

A  Dutch  engineer,  Captain  Liemur,  proposed  some  few  years  since  an 
entirely  novel  plan.  No  water  or  deodorising  powders  are  used ;  the  excreta 
fall  into  a  straight  earthenware  pipe,  leading  to  a  smaller  iron  syphon  pipe, 
from  which  they  are  extracted  periodically  by  exhaustion  of  the  air.  The 
extracting  force,  which  can  be  used  (by  an  air-pump  worked  by  a  steam- 
engine),  is  said  to  be  equal  to  a  pressure  of  1500  lb  per  square  foot,  which  is 
sufficient  to  draw  the  excreta  through  the  tubes  with  great  rapidity.  The 
plan  has  been  tried  on  the  small  scale  at  Prague,  Botterdam,  Amsterdam, 
Leyden,  and  Hanau,  also  at  Briinn,  Olmutz,  and  St  Petersburg,  and  the 
opinions  concerning  it  are  very  various.  In  Prague  the  judgment  is  on  the 
whole  unfavourable ;  in  Hanau  the  report  of  Virchow,  Mar^raf,  and  Hacker,t 
is  also  not  very  much  in  favour  of  the  plan.  While  in  some  of  the  tubes  the 
action  was  satisfactory,  in  others  there  were  portions  of  fsecal  matter  adhering 
to  the  sides,  and  in  one  tube  there  was  reflux  of  offensive  gas.  A  report  on 
the  same  plan  by  a  deputation  from  Frankfort  is  more  favourable.  J  In 
Amsterdam,  the  Liernur  system  has  been  in  use  in  two  streets  since  November 
1871,  and  in  Leyden  since  September  1871.§  In  Amsterdam  the  opinions 
are  doubtful ;  some  reflux  of  gas  and  some  adherence  of  faecal  matters  to  parts 
of  the  tube  is  noted,  and  in  the  syphon  all  observers  agree  that  some  portion 
of  fajces  and  urine  remains.  on  the  part  of  inhabitants,  and  washing 

some  of  the  tiibes  with  a  smedl  quantity  of  water,  appears  to  be  sometimes 
necessary ;  and  in  times  of  epidemics  disinfection  must  also  be  used.  The 
opinions  of  Schroiler  and  Lorent  appear  finally  to  be  that,  while  the  system 
can  hardly  bo  recommended  for  hospitals,  and  in  fact  is  perhaps  not  to  he 
generally  recommended,  there  may  be  localities  where  it  can  be  advantageously 
used,  as  in  low-lying  marshy  places,  where  irrigation  of  water  sewage  cannot 
bo  used.  It  is  agreed  by  all  that  it  cannot  render  sewers  unnecessary.  I  have 
not  seen  this  system  in  operation,  but  the  effect  produced  upon  my  mind  by 
reading  the  reports  is,  that  it  is  less  simple  and  less  efficacious  than  the  English 
plan  of  dry  removal  after  admixture  Math  deodorants,  but  that  it  is  more  easily 
worked  than  was  anticipated.  || 

•  The  Sewage  Question,  by  F.  C.  Krepp,  London.  1867.  This  book  was  written  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  Liemur  plan  before  the  public,  and  some  parts  of  it  must  be  taka 
with  limitation. 

t  Deutsche  Vierteljahrs.  fUr  offentl.  Gesundsheitspfl.  band  iii.  p.  818  (1871). 
X  Ibid,  band  iii.  p.  812. 

I  Report  of  Kauff  and  Esser  in  Deutsche  Viertelj,  fUr  off.  Gesundsheitspfl.  band  if. 
816.    These  gentlemen  were  sent  from  Heidelburg  to  mvestigate  the  plan.    Report  of  Mems 
Schroder  and  Lorent  (Ibid,  band  iv.  p.  486).    In  this  Report  is  a  good  technical  and  financiil 
account. 

il  Since  this  was  written.  Ballot  (Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  15th  Feb.  1878)  has  spoken 
more  favourably  of  it,  and  considers  it  to  have  been  a  decided  success  in  Amsterdam  and 
Leyden.  Gori,  on  the  other  hand  (Med.  Times  and  Garotte,  8th  March  1878),  has  replied  to 
Ballot,  denies  that  this  is  the  case,  and  declares  that  in  Amsterdam  all  with  one  consent  aj, 
"  It  is  impracticable.''  Ballot  adheres,  however,  to  his  statement. 

I  saw  the  system  at  work  in  Leyden  in  Sept.  1876,  when  much  of  its  results  and  details  wai 
explained  to  me  by  the  late  Professor  Boo^iard.  It  seemed  very  effectual,  and  there  was  a  total 
absence  of  odour,  although  I  was  present  in  some  of  the  closets  at  the  moment  that  the  con* 
tents  were  sucked  away  by  the  apparatus.  In  Leyden  the  material  is  sold  in  barrels  in  ths 
liquid  form,  but  at  Dorarecht,  where  the  newest  and  most  complete  works  are,  it  is  made  into 
poudrette,  which  is  said  to  jiay.  In  this  country,  Mr  Adam  Scott  has  done  his  best  to  bring  it  tn 
public  notice  (see  his  papers  in  the  Builder,  Sanitary  Record,  Public  Health,  &c.)  He  oonsiden 
that  it  has  been  shown  by  five  years'  experience  in  Holland,  that  the  pneumatic  system,  bv  re- 
moving excrement  without  any  possible  pollution  of  air,  soil,  or  water,  has  banished  ^boid 
and  diphtheria,  as  well  as  cholera  and  any  diseases  that  are  conveyed  by  the  dischAive  from  the 
intestmes.  The  Committee  on  Town  Sewage  (Mr  Rawlinson  and  Mr  C.  S.  Reade)  speiUL  most  dis- 
panu^ngly  of  it,  more  so,  indeed,  than  seems  warranted  by  all  the  evidence.  On  tht  other 
hand,  the  natent  for  Austria  and  Hungaxy  baa  Vmaii  ^>iichaaed  by  the  Vienna  Joiat-sto^ 
Agncultjanl  Socie^,  who  conildfic  it  bucoma,  VA\v  Vj^vavsiS^i  %aui%KkK&siukS^«  ^^ .  ^C.\ 
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Comparison  of  the  different  Methods.  ^ 

Much  controversy  has  ariflen  on  this  point,  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
e  question  of  the  best  mode  of  removing  excreta  is  really  a  very  difficult  one. 
IB  simply  one  which  cannot  be  always  answered  in  the  same  way. 
It  will  probably  be  agreed  by  all  that  no  large  town  can  exist  without  sewers 
carry  off  the  foul  house  water,  some  urine  and  trade  products,  and  that  this 
wer  water  must  be  purified  before  discharge  into  streams.  The  only  question 
whether  fiecal  excreta  should  also  pass  into  the  sewers. 
It  will  also  be,  no  doubt,  admitted  that  no  argument  ougbt  to  be  drawn 
ainst  sewers  from  imperfection  in  their  construction.  The  advocate  of  water 
tnoval  of  solid  excreta  can  fairly  claim  that  his  argument  pre-supposes  that 
e  sewers  are  laid  with  all  the  precision  and  precaution  of  modem  science  ; 
at  the  houses  are  thoroughly  secured  from  reflux  of  sewer  air ;  that  the  water- 
wets  or  water-troughs  are  properly  used ;  and  that  the  other  conditions  of 
fficient  water  supply  and  power  of  disposal  of  the  sewer  water  are  also  present 
these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  what  reason  is  there  for  keeping  out  of  the 
wet  water  (which  must,  under  any  circumstance  of  urban  life,  be  foul),  the 
lid  excreta,  which,  after  all,  cannot  add  very  greatly  to  its  impurity,  and  do 
d  something  to  its  agricultural  value  1 

That  it  is  not  the  solid  excreta  alone  which  cause  the  difficulty  of  the 
sposal  of  sewer  water  is  seen  from  the  case  of  Birmingham  That  city  is 
virered  ;  it  contains  nearly  350,000  inhabitants,  and  is  in  the  greatest  difficulty 
•w  to  dispose  of  its  sewer  water ;  yet  the  sohd  excreta  of  only  20,000  persons 
88  into  the  sewers,  while  the  solid  excreta  of  325,000  persons  are  received 
to  middens.*  The  problem  of  disposal  is  as  serious  for  Birmingham  as  if 
[  the  excreta  passed  in. 

The  great  difficulty,  in  fact,  consists  not  so  much  in  the  entrance  of  the  solid 
creta  into  sewers,  as  in  the  immense  quantity  of  water  which  has  to  be 
Bposed  of  in  the  case  of  very  large  inland  towns  with  water-closets.  If 
iter-closets  are  not  used,  the  amount  of  water  supplied  to  towns,  and  that  of 
wer  water,  are  considerably  lessened. 

Looking  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is 
ipossible  for  all  towns  to  have  the  same  plan,  and  the  circumstances  of  each 
wn  or  village  must  be  considered  in  determining  the  best  method  for  the 
tnoval  of  excreta.  London  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  water  sewerage, 
I  account  of  the  conformation  of  the  ground  north  of  the  Thames,  of  the 
imber  of  streams  (which  have  all  been  converted  into  sewers),  and  of  the 
mparative  facility  of  getting  rid  of  its  sewer  water.  The  same  may  be  said 
Liverpool  and  many  other  towns.  In  Birmingham,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
land  position,  the  price  of  land,  and  the  comparative  difficulty  of  getting 
iter,  seem  to  render  other  plans  more  desirable.  If  it  had  been  possible, 
fliB  ago,  to  act  with  our  present  knowledge,  and  to  devise  a  scheme  for 
[nningham,  it  would  have  been  best,  I  believe,  to  have  taken  the  rainfall 
to  the  Eea ;  to  have  had  the  sewers  merely  for  house  and  trade  water  (which 
raid  have  given  a  manageable  amount  for  filtration  through  land) ;  and  to 
kve  introduced  the  charcoal  or  some  similar  deodorising  dry  plan  for  the  solid 
scrota,  and  for  a  part  of  the  urine,  with  short  periods  of  removal 
In  many  towns  where  land  is  more  available,  the  immediate  application  to 
od,  either  by  filtration  or  irrigation,  may  be  evidently  indicated  by  the 


*  Report  of  the  Birmingham  Sewage  Inquiry  Committee  (1871),  Summary,  p.  11.  It  shonld. 
wtTer,  be  added  tiiat  two-thirds  of  the  middens  drain  into  the  sewers,  t,e.,  aUow  orine  and 
De  diffluent  fiscal  matter  to  pass  in.  In  1875,  128,512  tons  of  midden  refuse  were  removed 
d  tent  to  coiatrjr  depdts,  to  be  a/tenraids  disposed  of  to  f  axmeTa. 
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conditions  of  the  case,  while  in  others  precipitation  may  have  to  he  resorted 
to  before  applic^ition  to  land.  It  does  not  appear  that  precipitation  should  in 
all  cssQs  precede  irrigation  or  filtration,  though  mechanical  arrest  of  the  large 
su8])ended  matters  is  necessary.  There  may  be  some  towns,  again,  in  whidi 
the  impossibility  of  getting  water  or  land  may  necessitate  the  employment  of 
dry  removal ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  small  towns  and  villages, 
where  the  expense  of  good  sewers  and  of  a  good  supply  of  water  is  so  great 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  adopt  removal  by  water.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
said  that,  in  small  towns  in  agricultural  districts,  the  dry  removal,  if 
properly  carried  out,  will  be  the  best  both  for  the  inhabitants  and  for  the 
land. 

The  view  here  taken  that  no  single  system  can  meet  all  cases,  and  that  the 
circumstances  of  every  locality  must  guide  the  decision,  is  not  a  compromise 
between  opposing  plans,  but  is  simply  the  conclusion  which  seems  to  me 
forced  on  us  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  does  not  invalidate  the  conclusion 
already  come  to,  that  where  circumstances  are  favourable  for  its  efficient 
execution,  the  water  sewage  plan  (with  or  without  interception  of  rainfall)  is 
the  best  for  large  communities. 

SECTION  IIL 
DEODORISATION  OF  SEWAGE. 

Under  the  headings  of  "  Precipitation  of  Sewage "  and  "  Dry  Removal,'' 
the  chief  deodorisers  have  been  noticed,  but  it  may  be  convenient  to  give  a 
recapitulation. 

Sub-Section  L 

A  very  great  number  of  substances  have  been  added  to  sewage  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  decomposition  and  retaining  the  cunmoniacal  com- 
pounds. 

1.  Charcoal — which  soon,  however,  gets  clogged  and  loses  its  power— it  is 
not  nearly  so  useful  when  used  in  this  way  as  in  the  purification  of  air. 
Sillar's  preparation  (the  A,  £,  C  deodorant)  is  a  mixture  of  animal  charcoal, 
blood,  clay,  and  alum  refuse.  Messrs  Weare  &  Go's  is  also  a  charcoal 
process. 

2.  Dry  earth,  especially,  as  already  noticed,  marly  and  clayey  soils ;  the 
effect  is  similar  to  charcoal,  but  it  is  not  so  soon  clogged.  Dr  Binrs  prepara- 
tion is  ferruginous  clay  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  dried  and 
pulverised.    It  is  said  to  have  a  good  effect 

3.  Quicklime  is  sprinkled  over  the  solid  excreta,  or  quicklime  and  water 
added  to  sewer  water,  in  proportion  already  given,  till  a  deposit  occurs,  leaving 
a  clear  fluid  above.  This  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  lime  forming  insoluble 
salts,  by  union  with  carbonic  and  phosphoric  acids,  and  mechanically  carrying 
down  the  suspended  matters.  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  forms  calcium 
sulphide,  which  remains  in  the  supernatant  fluid.  The  ammonia  is  set  free. 
The  potash  salts  remain  in  the  liquid.  Five-sixths  of  the  phosphoric  acid  are 
in  the  precipitate.  No  organic  matter  is  precipitated  except  mechanically. 
The  solid  deposit  has  little  value  as  manure.  The  lime  delays,  but  does  not 
prevent  the  subsequent  decomposition  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  matters, 
and  as  the  calcium  sulphide  easily  decomposes,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  very 
liable  to  be  again  set       from  the  clear  fluid. 

The  process,  though  simple  and  cheap,  is  by  no  means  perfect.  The  addi- 
Hon  of  charcoal  to  the  lime  does  not  mfiA^fis^^  mci^^  NiSckib 
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From  15  to  16  grains  of  quicklime  are  enough  for  1  gallon  of  sewage,  or 
cwt.  per  million  gallons.  At  Leicester  580  tons  of  quicklime  were  iised 
r  annum  for  4,700,000  tons  of  sewage.  The  process  has  now  been  discon- 
lued  there,  but  is  still  partially  employed  at  Birmingham  and  elsewhere. 
Hanson's  process  consists  in  the  use  of  slaked  lime  and  black  ash  refuse,  or 
3  soda  and  tank  waste  from  the  alkali  works,  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid. 

4.  Cheap  salts  of  alumina,  and  then  lime,  or  alum  sludge,  lime,  and  waste 
imal  charcoal  (Manning),  or  zinc  and  charcoal  (Stothert's  process),  alum^ 
xxi,  and  bone  black  (Sillar's  process),  chloride  of  aluminium  (chlor-alum). 
The  alumina  precipitated  by  the  lime  forms  a  very  bulky  precipitate,  well 
ited  to  the  entanglement  of  suspended  matters.  The  clearance  of  the  sewage 
more  perfect  than  with  lime  alone,  but  otherwise  the  process  and  the 
jections  are  the  same,  and  the  cost  is  greater.  The  whole  of  the  phosphoric 
id  is  precipitated  as  phosphate  of  alumina.  To  a  gallon  of  sewage  water 
816  should  be  added  73^  grains  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  3^  grains  of  sulphate 
zinc,  73^  grains  of  charcoal,  16|  grains  of  quicklime. 

Chlor-alum  is  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  aluminium ;  it  is  not  a  very 
werful  deodoriser,  and  must  be  used  in  large  quantity,  but  its  cheapness 
d  want  of  poisonous  properties^  are  recommendations,  and  when  in  sufficient 
lount  it  is  effectual  It  is  efficacious  against  ammonia  but  not  against 
Iphuretted  hydrogen  :  it  acts  moderately  against  faecal  odour. 

5.  Superphosphate  of  inag^ii&na  and  lime  water  (Blyth's  patent).  The  idea 
«  to  add  a  substance  which,  in  addition  to  deodorising,  might  be  u^ful  as 
manure,  and  it  was  thought  that  a  double  phosphate  of  magnesia  and 
imonia  would  be  thrown  down ;  but  this  salt  is  sufficiently  soluble  in  water, 
)ecially  when  the  water  contains  chloride  of  sodium,  to  render  this  expecta- 
n  incorrect  This  method  has  been  practically  found  to  be  useless,  and  to 
more  costly  than  any  other  plan. 

6.  F,  Hille,\  whose  process  is  in  use  at  Wimbledon,  and  is  likely  to  be 
aroduced  in  the  town  of  Aldershot  and  elsewhere,  uses  a  mixture  of  lime, 

and  salts  of  magnesium  for  defaBcation  and  deodorising  the  sewage.  The 
Inent  water  is  then  passed  through  artificial  filters,  or  used  for  irrigation  pur- 
ses. This  plan  has  been  well  spoken  of  by  Captain  FlowerJ  and  others, 
d  it  appecus  to  be  moderate  in  cost  compared  with  most  other  processes. 

7.  Iron  PercMoride, — When  this  salt  is  added  to  sewage,  a  precipitate  of 
Tie  oxide  is  caused  by  the  ammonium  carbonate  (which  forms  so  rapidly  in 
irage),  and  carries  with  it  all  the  suspended  matters  of  the  sewage.  A 
ar  fluid  remains  above.  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  falls  in  the  precipitate 
iron  sulphide.  As  the  sulphide  of  iron  tends  to  form  ferric  oxide,  sulphur 
ing  let  free,  it  has  been  conjectured  by  Hofmann  that  an  oxidising  effect 
m  the  oxide  may  follow  the  first  action. 

Both  precipitate  and  supernatant  liquid  are  free  from  odour. 
This  substance  has  been  tried  at  Croydon  and  Coventry.  From  14  to  29 
dns  per  gallon  of  sewage  are  necessary  for  London  sewage  ;  for  Croydon 
rage  from  5  to  15  grains  were  necessary.  One  gallon  of  hquid  perchloride 
18  sufficient  for  15,000  gallons  of  sewage  (Hofmann  and  Frankland). 
The  perchlorides  of  iron  can  be  manufactured  by  dissolving  in  hydrochloric 
d  peroxide  of  iron,  the  different  iron  ores,  refuse  oxide  of  iron  from  sulphuric 
d  works,  iron  ru^t  in  foundries,  &c.    Another  plan  is  to  take  equivalent 


'  In  some  samples  I  have  found  a  considerable  amount  of  lead.  [F.  de  C] 

■  System— F.  Hille^  Sewage  Disinfecting  and  Filtration  process,  2d  edition,  1876. 

:  Sewage  Treatment,  more  especially  as  affecting  the  pollution  of  the  River  Lee.  a  paper 

itributed  to  the  Sewage  Conference  neld      appointment  of  the  Coimcil  of  the  Society  of 

tt,  in  May  1876,  by  Oiptain  L.  Flower,  Sanitary  Engineer,  Lee  CooBervaxic^  Booitd^  bi^* 
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proportions  of  common  salt,  sulphuric  acid,  iron  rast^  and  watei;  so  that 
chlorine,  when  disengaged,  shall  comhine  with  the  iron.  A  hard,  jeUowidi, 
not  very  deliquescent  substance,  containing  26  per  cent,  of  perchloride  of  iron, 
is  formed,  which  can  be  transported  to  any  distance.  The  price,  if  made  in 
this  way,  is  £2,  7b.  per  ton  (cost  of  labour  not  included)  in  England. 

The  perchloride  acts  both  on  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  on  sulphides,  m  : 
both  cases  setting  free  sulphur.  In  sewage  its  ordinary  action  is  on  golpliide  ' 
of  ammonium.  I 

Objections  have  been  made  to  the  perchloride,  as  it  contains  arsenic  ;  but  { 
the  amount  of  this  is  small,  and  as  it  faUs  with  the  deposit  it  is  never  likelj  i 
to  be  dangerous.  ! 

8.  Lueder  and  Leidlojfs  powler  consists  (according  to  Leuchtenbeigfs 
analysis)  of  ferric  sulphate,  36  per  cent.  ;  ferrous  sulphate,  16  ;  free  sulphiuic 
acid,  4 ;  calcium  sulphate  and  other  substances,  44.  It  has  been  highly  com- 
mended, but,  from  experiments  made  at  Netley,  it  does  not  seem  very  powerful 

9.  Lead  Nitrate^  or  Ledoyen*8  Fluid,  is  made  by  dissolving  1  tt)  of  lithaige 
in  about  7  ounces  of  strong  nitric  acid  and  2  gallons  of  water  ;  a  little  of  the 
water  is  mixed  with  the  litharge  ;  the  acid  is  gradually  added,  and  then  the 
rest  of  the  water.  This  quantity  will  deodorise  a  moderate-sized  cesspool  It 
acts  rapidly  on  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  can  be  depended  upon  for  thii 
purpose. 

10.  Zinc  Chloride. — Burnett's  fluid  contains  25  grains  to  every  fluid 
drachm  ;  1  pint  is  added  to  a  gallon  of  wat^r  (1  to  8).  It  is  usually  said  to 
decompose  sulphuretted  hydrogen  until  the  solution  becomes  acid,  when  its 
action  ceases  ;  but  Hofmann  finds  that  it  does  not  act  on  free  sulphuretted 
hydrof]jen,  but  on  ammonium  sulphide,  forming  zinc  sulphide  and  ammoQiun 
chloride.  It  destroys  ammoniacal  compounds  and  organic  matter.  The  sul* 
phates  of  zinc  and  copper  decompose  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  with  fonDA> 
tion  of  metallic  sulphide  and  water. 

Burnett's  fluid  delays  decomposition  in  sewage  for  some  time,  and  preventa 
the  acidity  of  urine  ;  but  a  very  peculiar  odour  is  given  out^  showing  that 
some  change  is  going  on.  A  good  eflect  is  produced  on  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
by  a  mixture  of  zinc  and  ferrous  sulphates  (Lamaud^'  mixture)  which  afao 
lessens  for  the  time  the  peculiar  sewage  smelL 

11.  Ziji4^  Sulphate. — This  forms  part  of  the  Universal  Disinfecting  Powder* 
(Langston-Jones'  patent),  along  with  Cooper's  salts,  viz.,  calcium  and  sodimn 
chloride.  This  powder  has  the  advantage  of  being  inodorous,  but  it  is  not  a 
strong  deodorant.  It,  however,  gets  rid  of  f secal  odour  to  some  extent^  and  ii 
efflcacious  against  HoS. 

12.  Potassium  permanganate  prevents  putrefaction  for  a  short  time,  and 
removes  the  odour  from  putrefying  sewage,  but  it  requires  to  be  used  in  huge 
quantity.  It  has  been  proposed  to  use  it  and  ferrous  sulphate,  first  to  oxidise 
and  then  to  restrain  alkalinity ;  the  way  of  doing  this  is  to  add  the  permangan- 
ate to  the  sewage  first,  and  lot  it  oxidise  as  far  as  it  can,  and  then  to  add  the 
ferrous  sulphate,  so  as  to  remove  the  chance  of  action  on  the  permanganate  by 
the  sulphate.  But  this  plan  has  not  succeeded  in  my  hands.  Although  the 
large  quantity  of  the  permanganate  which  must  be  used  makes  it  a  bad  sewage 


♦  Analysis  (de  Chaumont)— Water   7  "40 

Calcium  and  Sodium  Chlorides  .      .  73*20 

Zinc  Sulphate   14*26 

Insoluble   6*20 


TothI         ....  100-06 
To  later  sam^Jea  some  borate  of  lime  was  added.   Probably  the  addition  of  fenooa  snIplMte 
might  improve  it. 
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deodorant,  it  has  certainly  a  considerable  action  on  fermenting  liquids  ;  and 
it  might  be  useful  to  try  its  effect  with  cholera  dejections,  either  alone,  or,  as 
Kfihne  recommends,  with  ferric  sulphate,  which  will  not  be  acted  on  by  the 
jennanganate  like  the  green  vitriol  It  has  also  been  recommended  to  mix  it 
rith  chloride  of  soda  solution. 

13.  Peparations  from  <u)al4ar ;  carbolic  acid  (phenol  or  phonic  acid, 
r  phenyl-alcohol  (C^jHgO)  ) ;  coal-tar  creasote,  and  cresyHc  acid  (cresol  or 
reeyl-alcohol,  (C^H^jO)  ),  in  various  admixtures.*  These  substeuices  are  all 
xcellent  sewage  deodorants  and  arresters  of  putrefaction. 

The  last  few  yeurs  have  seen  an  extraordinary  development  in  the  manu- 
Bcture  of  these  substances.  Phenol  or  carbolic  acid  is  now  obtained  in  great 
Muity,  and  is  sold  in  crystals,  and  also  in  a  liquid  form.  All  the  preparations 
nay  be  conveniently  classed  under  the  three  divisions  of  crystals,  liquids,  and 
powders. 

(a)  Crystals, — Carbolic  acid,  more  or  less  pure,  is  the  only  substance  under 
kihis  head  ;  it  is  so  slightly  soluble  in  water  that  it  is  not  so  useful 
BB  a  deodorant  as  the  impurcr  kind.  Carbolic  acid  is  slightly  soluble  in  water 
in  the  proportion  of  about  5  per  cent.  When  mixed  with  sewage  it  acts 
riowly  and  not  so  perfectly  as  the  impurer  kinds.  When  exposed  to  the  air 
il  liquefies,  and  is  slowly  given  out  into  the  air,  and  is  then  supposed  to  be 
useful  as  an  air  purifier. 

(6)  Liquifh. — Carbolic  acid,  more  or  less  impure,  dissolved  in  water,  simply, 
or  with  a  little  alcohol  and  (iresylic  acid  (cresol),  forms  the  liquid  carbolic 
adds.  In  the  market  they  are  found  almost  colourless,  or  highly  coloured. 
The  various  liquids  contain  from  10  to  90  per  cent,  of  phenol  Cresol,  though 
aystalline  and  colourless  when  pure,  is  usually  found  in  the  market  as  a  dark 
liquid.  Some  of  it,  no  doubt,  exists  in  most  samples  of  carbolic  acid.  Owing 
pobably  to  the  way  they  mix  at  once  with  the  sewage,  the  liquid  acids  are 
more  deodorant  than  the  crystallised  acid,  and  restrain  putrefaction  for  a  long 
time.  Carbolic  acid,  however,  does  not  act  on  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  though 
it  will  restrain  the  processes  which  produce  it. 

Samples  of  so-called  carbolic  acid  are  sold,  which  are  only  impure  tar-oils, 
lod  almost  destitute  of  deodorising  power.  Sometimes  a  nauseous  siilphur 
compound  is  also  present. 

Mr  Crookesf  gives  the  following  rules  in  order  to  determine  the  presence  ot 
3ie  tar  oils : — 

"Commercial  carbolic  acid  is  soluble  in  from  20  to  70  parts  of  water,  or  in 
^ce  its  bulk  of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  while  oil  of  tar  is  nearly  insohible, 
bat  if  the  amount  of  carbolic  acid  be  increased,  some  remains  undissolved. 

"  To  apply  the  teats — 1.  Put  a  teaspoonful  of  the  carbolic  acid  in  a  bottle, 
pour  on  it  half  a  pint  of  warm  water,  and  shake  the  bottle  at  intervals  for  half 
an  hour,  when  the  amount  of  oily  residue  will  show  the  impurity ;  or  dissolve 
«ne  part  of  caustic  soda  in  10  parts  of  warm  water,  and  shako  it  up  with  5 
]«it8  of  the  carbolic  acid.  As  before,  the  residue  will  show  the  amount  of 
impurity. 

"  These  tests  will  show  whether  tar  oils  have  been  used  as  adulterants,  but 
to  ascertain  whether  the  liquid  consists  of  a  mere  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in 
water  or  alkali,  or  whether  it  contains  sulpho-carbolic  or  sulpho-cresylic  acids. 


*  It  is  perhaps  nnfortanate  that  phenol  and  cresol,  which  are  rather  alcohols  than  acids, 
riKmld  have  been  termed  carbolic  and  cresylic  acids.  If  the  terms  phenol  and  cresol  could  be 
■ted  instead  it  would  be  better.  But  I  have  thought  it  better  not  to  abandon  at  present 
tinns  which  have  got  into  general  nse. 

t  Tliird  Report--Oattle  PUume  Commission.  Carbolic  acid  can  be  distinguished  from  creosot 
^  its  tolability  in  glycexine  (Morson). 
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another  test  must  be  used  based  on  the  solubility  of  these,  and  the  insolubility 
of  carbolic  acid  in  a  small  quantity  of  water.  In  this^case  proceed  as  follows  :— 
2.  Put  a  wine-glassful  of  the  li([uid  to  be  tested  in  a  bottle,  and  pour  on  it 
half  a  pint  of  warm  water.  If  the  greater  part  dissolves,  it  is  an  adulterated 
article.  Te^t  the  lic^uid  in  the  bottle  with  litmus  paper ;  if  strongly  acid,  it 
will  show  the  probable  presence  of  sulpho-acids  ;  whilst  if  alkaline,  it  will  show 
that  caustic  soda  has  been  probably  used  aa  a  solvent." 

If  the  quantity  of  carbolic  acid  has  to  be  estimated  from  a  liquid,  it  must 
be  distilled  at  a  given  temperature.  Carbolic  acid  boils  at  184*  C.  (  =  363* 
Fahr.),  cresol  at  203°  C.  (  =  397"'-4  Fahr.) 

In  using  the  liquid  acid,  1  part  is  mixed  with  50  or  100  of  water,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  acid,  and  thrown  down  drains  or  into  cesspools,  or 
sprinkled  with  a  watering-can  over  dung-heaps. 

(c)  Powders. — The  two  principal  carbolic  acid  powders  are  M'Dougall's  and 
Calvert's,  but  there  are  several  others  in  the  market  known  under  various 
names. 

M*Dougall's  and  Calvert's  powders  are  widely  different  in  composition. 

The  former  is  strongly  alkaline  from  lime,  and  makes  the  sewage  alkaline. 
It  consists  of  about  33  per  cent,  of  carbolate  of  lime  and  59  per  cent  of 
sulfjliite  of  magnesia,  the  rest  being  water. 

Calvert's  powder  is  carbolic  acid,  about  20  to  30  per  cent,  mixed  with 
alumina  from  alum  works,  and  some  silica. 

The  (quantity  of  these  preparations  which  must  be  used  depends  on  tbe 
degree  and  duration  of  deodorisation  wished  {nr.  For  the  daily  solid  excreta 
(4  ounces)  of  an  adult  at  least  from  30  to  70  grains  of  the  crystallised  acid, 
60  drops  of  the  strong  liquid  (90  per  cent,  of  acid),  or  J  ounce  of  the  dilute 
carbolic  acid,  sold  at  Is.  per  pint,  are  necessary,  if  the  sewage  is  to  be  kept  in 
an  unaltered  state  for  10  to  20  days,  but  a  smaller  amount  is  sufticient  for  3 
or  3  days.*  Dr  Saiisom,  who  does  not  rate  the  effect  of  carbolic  acid  so 
highly  as  a  deodorant,  also  finds  that  much  larger  quantities  must  be  used 
than  is  usuidly  stated  (ojk  cit.  p.  203).  Half  an  ounce  of  either  Calvert's  or 
M*Dougall^s  powder  for  4  ounces  of  sewage  has  a  preservative  effect  for  18  to 
20  days ;  \  ounce  or  less  is  effectual  for  3  or  4  days,  but  if  the  stools  contain 
urine  much  more  is  necessary,  f 

Smaller  quantities  can,  however,  be  used,  if  diminution,  but  not  entire 
removal  of  smell  and  putrefaction  is  desired.  Quicklime  5  parts,  and  carbolic 
acid  1  part,  make  a  good  deodorising  fluid.  If  hydrochloric  acid  is  added, 
and  then  water,  the  lime  is  deposited,  and  the  carbolic  acid  floats  on  the 
surface,  and  its  amount  can  be  determined. 

14.  7^  e  Siivem  Deodorant. — The  water  flowing  from  sugar  factories  has 
long  been  a  source  of  annoyance  and  ill-health ;  it  contains  quantities  of 
vegetable  organisms  {Oscillaria  alba  or  Begglatoa),  which  act  like  ferment*, 
and  rapidly  decomj)ose  the  sulphates  in  the  water,  and  liberate  sulphurettei 
hydrogeiL  Herr  Siivem,  to  remedy  this,  proposed  a  preparation  of  coal-ttir 
thus  prepared.  I  A  bushel  and  a  half  of  good  quicklime  are  put  in  a  cask  and 
slaked ;  it  is  well  stirred,  and  10  tt)  of  coal-tar  are  thoroughly  mixed  with  it, 
so  that  the  coal-tar  may  be  thoroughly  divided.    Ffteen  pounds  of  magnesium 

*  See  my  experiments  in  the  Army  Medical  Department  Report,  vol.  viii.  p.  818. 
t  Dr  John  Day  (of  Geelong)  publi8he<l  a  paper  in  the  Australian  Medical  Journal {hm 
1874),  on  the  comparative  value  aa  disinfectants  of  carbolic  acid  and  mineral  ^oils,  such  is 

?:a8oleue  antl  kerosene.    He  prefers  gasolene,  and  finds  it  may  be  used  for  papered  walK 
uniiture,  clothing,  and  flooring.    It  must  be  used  with  caution  near  lights,  as  It  is  tcit  Id- 
flammable.    l>r  Day  attributes  its  action  to  its  strong  oxidising  properties ;  paper  brushed 
over  with  it  gave  the  reaction  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  after  more  tnan  a  year. 
t  Trautmau,  Die  Zersetzungsgaae,  1^^,  ^. 
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jiloride  dissolved  in  hot  water  are  then  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  mass,  and 
hen  additional  hot  water  is  added,  sufficient  to  make  a  mass  of  just  sufficient 
iquidity  to  drop  slowly  from  a  stick  inserted  in  it  and  then  pulled  out.  The 
oagnesium  chloride  forms  deliquescent  calcium  chloride,  magnesia  being 
ibarated,  and  it  is  found  that  this  prevents  the  caking  of  the  deodorant  and 
he  adherence  to  pipes.  This  deodorant  has  come  into  considerable  use  for 
eespools,  drains,  &c.  The  Miiller-Schurr  deodoriser  has  been  already 
boticed. 

15.  Dr  F.  T.  Bond  (of  Gloucester)  has  introduced  a  new  deodorant  in  the 
Dim  of  powder  and  liquid,  consisting  essentially  of  metallic  salts,  alum,  and 
er^>ene  (a  hydrocarbon  derived  from  turpentine  by  treatment  with  sulphuric 
dd.)  Terebene  has  a  pleasant  odour,  and  so  far  is  superior  to  carbolic  acid  : 
tB  deodorising  powers  are  very  considerable.  The  preparations  in  the  form 
i  powder  are  various,  the  chief  being  Ferralum  and  Cfupralum,  the  latter 
>eing  most  frequently  employed.  It  consists  of  copper  sulphate,  alum,  a  little 
wtassium  bichromate,  and  terebene.  It  is  a  very  powerful  deodorant,  coun- 
mcting  ammonia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  at  least  masking  faecal 
Nioor  as  much  as  carbolic  acid.* 

16.  The  remarkable  power  shown  by  Salicylic  acid  in  arresting  fermenta- 
aon,  and  its  value  in  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds,  would  seem  to 
indicate  it  as  a  good  agent,  but  it  is  at  present  too  expensive  for  use  on  a 
luge  scale. 

General  Conclusion, — It  must  be  remembered  that  deodorisation  is  only 
poflsible  within  certain  limits,  and  that  in  a  number  of  cases  only  partial 
Molts  can  be  obtained,  unless  very  large  quantities  of  the  deodorant  are 
iiied.t  The  most  effectual  appear  to  be  the  terebene  preparations,  especially 
the  cupralum,  and  carbolic  acid  and  its  preparations.  Of  these  the  cupralum 
has  the  advantage  of  destroying  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  neutralising 
unmonia,  which  are  only  masked  by  the  others.  Chloride  of  lime  and 
ehloride  of  soda  are  also  powerful,  but  have  themselves  a  sickly  odour,  very 
lisagreeable  to  many  persons.  The  Silvern  deodorant  is  probably  the  next 
best)  and  after  that  the  ferric  chloride  (FeClg  or  feCl). 


*  The  substance  advertised  as  Snnitas/'  is  a  hydrocarbon  derived  from  the  resin  of  the 
Etualpplu*  Olobulut  (Blue  Gum  Tree). 

f  In  experimenting  with  the  very  offensive  infnsion  of  linseed,  it  was  found  almost  impos- 
iUe  to  get  rid  of  odour  without  using  very  large  quantities  of  the  deodorants.   [F.  de  C] 
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WARMING  OF  HOUSES. 

The  heat  of  the  human  body  can  bo  preserved  in  two  ways  : — 

1.  The  heat  generated  in  the  body,  which  is  continually  radiating  and  being 
carried  away  by  moving  air,  can  be  retained  and  economised  by  clothes.  If 
the  food  be  sufficient,  and  the  skin  can  thus  be  kept  warm,  there  is  no  donU 
that  the  body  can  develop  and  retain  its  vigour  with  little  external  warmth. 
In  fact,  provided  the  degree  of  external  cold  be  not  too  great  (when,  however, 
it  may  act  in  part  by  rendering  the  procuring  of  food  difficult  and  precarious), 
it  would  seem  that  cold  does  not  imply  deficiency  of  bodily  health,  for  some 
of  the  most  vigorous  races  inhabit  the  cold  countries.  In  temperate  climates 
there  is  also  a  general  impression  (and  such  general  impressions  are  often  right) 
that  for  healthy  adults  external  cold  is  invigorating,  provided  food  be  sufficient 
and  if  the  internal  warmth  of  the  body  is  retained  by  clothing. 

2.  External  heat  can  be  applied  to  the  body  either  by  the  heat  of  the  son 
(the  great  fountain  of  all  physical  force,  and  vivifier  of  life),  or  by  artificial 
means,  and  in  all  cold  countries  artificial  warming  of  habitations  is  used. 

The  points  to  determine  in  respect  of  habitations  are — 
lift.  What  degree  of  artificial  warmth  should  be  given  1 
2dy  What  are  the  different  kinds  of  warmth,  and  how  are  thoy  to  be  given! 

SECTION  I. 
DEGREE  OF  WARMTH. 

For  Ihalthy  Persona, — There  appears  no  doubt  that  both  infants  and  old 
persons  require  much  artificial  warmth,  in  addition  even  to  abundant  clothes 
and  food.  The  lowering  of  the  external  temperature,  especially  when  rapid, 
acts  very  depressingly  on  the  very  young  and  old ;  and  when  we  rememher 
the  extraordinary  vivifying  effect  of  warmth,  we  cannot  be  sur})rised  at  this. 

For  adult  men  of  the  soldier's  age,  who  are  properly  fed  and  clothed,  it  is 
probable  that  the  degree  of  tempeniture  of  the  house  is  not  very  material,  and 
that  it  is  chiefly  to  be  regulated  by  what  is  comfortable.  Any  temperatnie 
over  48°  up  to  60"*  is  felt  as  comfortable,  though  this  is  dependent  in  part  on 
the  temperature  of  the  external  air.  It  seems  certain  that  for  healthy,  well- 
clothod,  and  well-fed  men  we  need  not  give  ourselves  any  great  concern  about 
thf^  precise  degree  of  warmth. 

For  children  and  aged  persons  we  are  not,  I  believe,  prepared  to  fix  any 
exact  temperature ;  for  new-bom  children  a  temperature  of  65*  to  70*,  or 
even  more,  may  be  necessary,  and  old  people  bear  with  benefit  a  still  bi^ 
warmth.* 

For  Sick  Persons, — The  degree  of  temperature  for  sick  persons  is  a  matter 

*  It  is  singular,  however,  that  in  some  old  people  the  temperature  of  the  body  it  higher 
than  normal  (John  Davy).  Is  there,  then,  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  external  heat  requirBd 
in  differeut  persons  t 
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of  great  importance,  which  requires  more  investigation  than  it  has  received. 
There  seems  a  sort  of  general  rule  that  the  air  of  a  sick-room  or  hospital 
should  be  about  60*  Fahr.,  and  in  most  Continental  hospitals,  warmed 
artificially,  this  is  the  contract  temperature  ;  but  the  propriety  of  this  may  be 
questioned.* 

Tliere  are  many  diseases  greatly  benefited  by  a  low  temperature,  especially 
all  those  with  preternatural  heat  It  applies,  I  believe,  almost  without 
exception  (scarlet  fever  1)  to  the  febrile  cases  in  the  acute  stage,  that  it  is 
desirable  to  have  the  temperature  of  the  air  as  low  as  50",  or  even  45*  or  40'. 
Cold  air  moving  over  the  body  is  a  cooling  agent  of  great  power,  second  only, 
if  second,  to  cold  atfusion,  nor  is  there  danger  of  bad  results  if  the  movement 
IB  not  too  great  The  Austrian  experiments  on  tent  hospitals  f  show 
eonclusively  that  even  considei-able  cold  is  well  boma  Even  in  the  acute  lung 
affections  this  is  the  case.  Pneumonia  cases  do  best  in  cold  wards,  provided 
there  is  no  great  current  of  air  over  them.  Many  cases  of  phthisis  bear  cool 
air,  and  even  transitions  of  temperature,  well,  provided  there  be  no  great  move- 
ment of  air.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  chronic  heart 
diseases  with  lung  congestion,  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  and  diseases  of  the 
aame  class,  require  a  warm  air,  and  perhaps  a  moist  one.  With  respect  to 
the  inflammatory  aflTections  of  the  throat,  larynx,  and  trachea,  I  have  no 
decided  evidence  of  my  own,  and  have  been  able  to  find  nothing  decisive  in 
•athors  on  this  point;  but  the  spasmodic  affections  of  both  larynx  and 
bronchial  tubes  seem  benefited  by  warmth. 

In  the  convalescence,  also,  from  acute  disease,  cold  is  very  badly  borne ;  no 
doubt,  the  body,  after  the  previous  rapid  metamorphosis,  is  in  a  state  very 
susceptible  to  cold,  and,  like  the  body  of  the  infant,  resists  external  influences 
badly.  Convalescents  from  fever  must  therefore  be  always  kept  warm.  This 
iB  probably  the  reason  why  it  is  found  inadvisable  to  transfer  febrile  patients 
treated  in  a  permanent  hospital  to  convalescent  tents,  although  patients 
treated  from  the  flrst  in  tents  have  a  good  convalescence  in  them,  as  if  there 
were  something  in  habit 

SECTION  IL 
DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  WARMTH. 

Heat  is  communicated  by  radiation,  conduction,  and  convection.  The  latter 
tenii  is  applied  to  the  conveyance  from  one  place  to  another  of  heat  by  means 
of  masses  of  air,  while  conduction  is  the  passage  of  heat  from  one  particle  to 
another — a  very  slow  process.  Practically,  conduction  and  convection  may 
be  both  considered  under  the  head  of  convection. 

Badiant  heat  has  been  considered  by  most  writers  the  best  means  of  warm- 
ing ;  it  heats  the  body  without  heating  the  air,{  and  of  course  there  is  no 
poasibility  of  impurity  being  added  to  the  air. 

•  It  is  owing  to  this  rule  that  in  French  hospitals,  artificially  ventilated  and  wanned  by  hot 
ilr,  the  amount  of  air  is  lessened  and  its  temperature  heightened  in  order  to  keep  up  the  con- 
tniet  temperature  of  15' C.  (—59°  F.}  The  air  is  often  then  close  and  disagreeable.  A  safe 
mmteI  rule  is  never  to  sacrifice  fresn  air  to  temperature,  except  in  the  most  extreme  cases. 
Ot  eoune,  cold  currents  of  air  are  to  be  avoided  if  possible,  but  it  is  safer,  as  a  rule,  to  let  the 
gneiml  temperature  go  down,  rather  than  diminish  the  clumge  of  air.  In  most  cases  it  can  be 
mipeasatea  for  by  i^ditional  covering. 

f  See  Report  on  Hygiene  in  the  Army  Medical  Report  for  1862,  by  the  author.— JKu«  Bookt 
1864.    The  Prussians  have  also  ktely  made  ^peat  use  of  tents  in  the  summer. 

X  My  firiend,  Dr  Sankey,  has  made  expenments  which  show  that  the  temperature  of  the 
•ir  of  a  room  heated  by  radiant  heat  is  really  lower  than  the  indicated  temperature  of  the  air» 
iMoaoM  the  bulb  is  warmed  by  radiation.  When  this  is  prevented  by  eivcio«\X!k^\&A  \k>9i\)  ^. 
lai(ght  tin  case  the  tbeimometer  falls. 
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The  disadvantages  of  radiant  heat  are  its  cost,  and  its  feebleness  at  any  dis- 
tance. The  cost  can  be  lessened  by  proper  arrangement,  but  the  loss  of  heat 
by  distance  is  irremediable.  The  eifect  lessens  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
— i.e.,  if,  at  1  foot  distance  from  the  fire,  the  warming  effect  is  said  to  be 
equal  to  1,  at  4  fe^t  distance  it  will  be  sixteen  times  less.  A  long  room, 
therefore,  can  never  be  warmed  properly  by  radiation. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  calculate  the  amount  of  air  warmed  by  a  certain 
space  of  incandescent  fire,  and  1  square  inch  has  been  supposed  sufficient  to 
warm  8 '4  cubic  feet  of  air.  But  much  depends  on  the  walls,  and  whether 
the  rays  fall  on  them  and  warm  them,  and  the  air  passing  over  them. 

Kadiating  grates  should  be  so  disposed  as  that  every  ray  is  throw  out  into 
the  room.  The  rules  indicated  by  Desagidiers  were  applied  by  Rumford. 
Count  Eumford  made  the  width  of  the  back  of  the  grate  one-third  the  width 
of  the  hearth  recess ;  the  sides  then  sloped  out  to  the  front  of  the  recess ;  the 
depth  of  the  grate  from  before  backwards  was  made  equal  to  the  width  of  the 
back.  The  sides  and  back  were  to  be  made  of  non-conducting  material ;  the 
chimney  tliroat  was  contracted  so  as  to  lessen  the  draught,  and  insure  more 
complete  combustion.  The  grate  was  brought  as  far  forward  as  possible,  but 
still  under  the  throat. 

The  oi)cn  chimney,  which  is  a  necessity  of  the  use  of  radiant  grates,  is  so 
great  an  advantage  that  this  is  jjer  se  a  strong  argument  for  the  use  of  this 
kind  of  warming,  but,  in  addition,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  radiant  heat 
is  really  the  healthiest. 

Still  the  immense  loss  of  heat  in  our  common  English  fire-places  must  lead 
to  a  modification,  and  radiant  heat  must  be  supplemented  by 

Convection  and  Conduction, 

The  air  is  heated  in  this  case  by  passing  over  hot  stones,  earthenware,  iron 
or  coppc^r  plates,  hot  water,  steam,  or  gas  pipes,  Tlie  air  in  the  room  is  thus 
heated,  or  the  air  taken  from  outside  is  warmed,  and  is  then  allowed  to  pass 
into  the  room,  if  possible  at  or  near  the  floor,  so  that  it  may  properly  mingle 
with  the  air  already  there.  The  heat  of  the  warming  surface  should  not  be 
grciit,  probably  not  more  than  120**  to  140*  Fahr. ;  there  should  be  a  large 
surface  feebly  heated.  The  air  also  should  not  be  heated  above  75"  or  80* 
Falir.,  and  a  large  body  of  air  gently  heated  should  be  preferred  to  a  smaller 
body  heat<»d  to  a  greater  extent,  as  more  likely  to  mix  thoroughly  with  the 
air  of  the  room. 

It  d(KJ8  not  matter  what  the  kind  of  surface  may  be,  provided  it  is  not  too 
hot.  If  it  Ls,  the  air  acquires  a  peculiar  smell,  and  is  said  to  be  burnt ;  this 
has  been  conjectured  to  be  from  the  charring  of  the  organic  matter.  Some 
have  supposed  the  smell  to  be  caused  by  the  effect  of  the  hot  air  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  but  it  is  not  pei-ceived  in  air  heated  by  the 
sun.  Such  air  is  also  relatively  very  dry,  and  absorbs  water  eagerly  from  «U 
sul)stanc(;s  which  can  yield  it 

If  the  air  is  less  heated  (riot  more  than  75")  it  has  no  smeU,  and  the  relative 
humidity  is  not  lessened  to  an  appreciable  extent  Haller*s  exj>erimentB, 
carried  on  over  six  years  with  the  Meissner  stove  common  in  Germany,  show 
that  there  the  relative  moisture  is  not  lessened  with  moderate  warming,*  and 
I  have  found  the  same  result  with  the  Galton  stoves.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  plates  are  too  hot,  the  air  may  be  really  too  much  dried,  and  Dr 
Sankey  informs  me  that  while  he  never  found  the  difference  between  the  dry 
and  wet  bulbs  in  a  room  warmed  by  radiant  he«t  to  be  more  than  8"  Fahr., 


*  Die  Ltiftnng  und  Erwarmims  der  liVlLdeT«^^]^)^^m!^^<^^E^ns^^  C.  HalleD 

2860,  pp.  29-38. 
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B  has  noticed  in  rooms  warmed  by  hot  air  a  difference  of  15"  to  17*  Fahr., 
hich  implies  a  relative  humidity,  if  the  temperature  be  60°,  of  only  34  per 
mt  of  saturation,  which  is  much  too  dry  for  healtL  In  this  case  the  air  is 
[ways  unpleasant,  and  must  be  moistened  by  passing  over  water  before  it 
iters  the  room,  if  possible ;  some  heat  is  thus  lost,  but  not  much.  Of  the 
irious  means  of  heating,  water  is  the  best,  as  it  is  more  under  control,  and 
le  heat  can  be  carried  everywhere.  Steam  is  equally  good,  if  waste  steam 
m  be  utilised,  but  if  not,  it  is  more  expensive.  Hot-water  pipes  are 
I  two  kinds  :  pipes  in  which  the  water  is  not  heated  above  200"  Fahr.,  and 
hich,  therefore,  are  not  subjected  to  great  pressure ;  and  pipes  in  which  the 
•ater  is  heated  to  300°  or  350"  Fahr.,  and  which  are  therefore  subjected  to 
reat  pressure.  These  pipes  (Perkin's  patent)  are  of  small  internal  calibre 
ibout  ^  inch),  with  thick  walls  made  of  two  pieces  of  welded  iron ;  the  ends 
f  the  pipes  are  joined  by  an  ingeniously  contrived  screw.  In  the  low-pressure 
ipes  there  is  a  boiler  from  which  the  water  circulates  through  the  pipes  and 
itums  again,  outlets  being  provided  at  the  highest  points  for  the  exit  of  the 
ir.  In  Perkin's  system  there  is  no  boiler ;  one  portion  of  the  tube  passes 
irough  the  fire. 

Mr  Hood  states  that  5  feet  of  a  4-inch  pipe  will  warm  1000  cubic  feet  in 
public  room  to  55".  In  dwelling-houses  for  every  1000  cubic  feet  12  feet 
:  4-inch  pipe  should  be  given,  and  will  warm  to  65".  In  shops,  10  feet, 
id  in  workrooms  6  feet,  per  1000  cubic  feet  are  sufficient  If  Perkins' 
ipes  are  used,  as  the  heating  power  is  greater,  a  less  amount  does,  probably 
>out  two-thirds,  or  a  little  more. 

Steam  piping  is  now  also  much  used,  and  in  some  cases  is  more  convenient 
ren  than  water.  The  Houses  of  Parliament  are  warmed  by  steam  pipes  in 
chamber  under  the  floor ;  the  radiating  surface  of  the  pipes  is  increased  by 
ddering  on  to  them  at  intervals  a  number  of  zinc  or  (preferably)  small 
>ppeT  plates.  If  it  is  wished  to  lessen  the  amount  of  heal^  the  pipes,  where 
covided  with  thin  plates,  are  simply  covered  with  a  woollen  clotL 

The  easy  storing  up  and  conveyance  of  heat  to  any  part  of  the  room  or 
Duse  by  means  of  water  pipes,  the  moderate  temperature,  and  the  facility  of 
hnission  of  external  air  at  any  point  by  passing  the  fresh  air  over  coils,  or 
ater  leaves,  make  it  certain  that  the  plan  of  warming  by  hot  water  will  be 
reatly  used  in  time  to  come,  although  the  open  fire-place  may  be  retained  for 
mkfort 

Mr  Greorge  has  devised  a  gas  stove  (called  the  Calorigen),  which  appears  to 
B  a  decided  improvement  on  the  common  gas  stove.  Gas  is  burnt  in  a 
oall  iron  box,  and  the  products  of  combustion  are  carried  to  the  open  air  by 
tube.  Another  coiled  tube  runs  up  through  the  box  ;  this  communicates 
slow  with  the  outer  air,  and  above  opens  into  the  rooms.  As  the  fresh  air 
uses  through  this  tube  it  is  warmed  by  the  heat  of  the  gas  stove.  Mr  Eassie 
waks  very  well  of  this  stove,  which  he  has  put  up  in  several  placea  He 
,yB  he  has  known  one  to  be  persistently  capable  of  registering  fifteen  degrees 
X)ve  the  external  temperature  during  a  very  severe  winter,  and  that,  too,  in 
Toom  of  over  1700  cubic  feet,  with  the  roof  and  tliree  sides  constructed  of 
aes,*    A  coal  calorigen  is  also  made  which  seems  to  answer  well. 

A  plan  which  was  proposed  130  years  ago  by  Desaguliers  is  now  coming 
ito  general  use,  viz.,  to  have  an  air  chamber  round  the  back  and  sides  of  a 
idiating  grate,  and  to  pass  the  external  air  through  it  into  the  room  Thus 
great  economy  of  heat,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  gently-warmed  air, 
iBses  into  the  room    In  Captain  Gralton's  grate,  and  in  the  plan  proposed  by 


'  aamtary  Amogementa  for  Dwellings,  1&74,  p.  14i^^. 
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Mr  Chadwick  for  cottages,  the  lower  part  of  the  chimney  is  also  made  use  of. 

The  advantages  of  these  grates  are  that  they  combine  a  good  amount  of  cheer- 
ful open  fire,  radiant  heat,  and  chimney  ventilation,  with  supplementary  wann- 
ing by  hot  air,  so  that  more  value  is  obtained  from  the  fuel,  and  larger  spaces 
can  be  more  effectually  warmed.  A  great  number  of  patents  have  been  taken 
out  for  grates  of  this  kind.  The  air-chamber  should  not  be  too  small,  or  the 
air  is  unduly  heated  ;  the  heated  surface  should  be  very  large ;  lire-clay  some- 
tinies  gives  a  peculiar  odour  to  the  air,  which  iron  does  not  do  if  the  surface 
of  iron  be  very  large  and  di8}>osed  in  gills ;  a  combination  also  of  iron  and  fire- 
clay is  said  to  be  good,  and  to  give  no  odour.  The  conduit  leading  to  the  air- 
chamber  should  be  short,  and  both  it  and  the  chamber  should  be  able  to  he 
opened  and  cleaned,  as  much  dust  gets  in.  The  room  opening  of  the  air- 
chamber  should  be  so  far  up  that  the  hot  air  may  not  be  at  once  breathed, 
and  there  should  be  no  chance  of  its  being  at  once  drawn  up  the  chimney. 
The  action  of  all  stoves  of  the  kind  is  liable  to  considerable  variation  from  thtf 
action  of  the  wind ;  and  sometimes  the  current  is  even  reversed,  and  hot  air  is 
driven  out 

Attention  has  been  lately  directed  both  in  France  and  America  to  the  fact 
of  the  comparative  ease  with  which  gases  pass  through  red  hot  cast-iron.  Mr 
Graham  has  shown  that  iron  heated  to  redness  will  absorb  4*15  times  its 
volume  of  carbonic  oxide,  and  the  experiments  by  M]M.  Deville  and  Troost, 
made  at  the  request  of  General  Morin,  prove  that  in  a  cast-iron  stove  heated 
with  common  coal  there  passed  through  the  metal  in  92  hours  589  C.C.  of  car- 
bonic oxide,*  or  from  -0141  to  '132  per  cent  of  the  air  which  was  slowly 
passed  over  the  hot  surface.  In  America,  Dr  Derbyf  has  directed  particular 
attention  to  this  point,  and  has  adduced  very  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  decidedly  injurious  effects  produced  by  some  of  the  plans  of  warming 
houses,  especially  by  air  passing  over  a  cast-iron  furnace  heated  with  anthracite, 
is  due  to  an  admixture  of  carbonic  oxide.  Professor  Coulier  of  the  Val  de 
Grdrce,^  has  contended  that  the  amount  of  carbonic  oxide  passing  through  in 
the  experiments  of  Deville  and  Troost  is  really  so  small,  that  if  mixed  with 
the  air  of  a  room  which  is  fairly  ventilated,  it  would  be  quite  innocuous  ;  and 
he  believes  (from  direct  experiment)  that  the  headache  and  oppressive  feeling 
produced  by  these  iron  stoves  are  really  owing,  as  was  formerly  believed,  to 
the  relative  dryness  of  the  air.  But  evidence  is  adverse  to  this  now.  The 
gas  passes  with  much  greater  difficulty  through  wrought-iron,  or  through  stoves 
Sued  with  fire-clay.§ 

A  great  number  of  grates  and  stoves  have  been  proposed,  which  it  is 
impossible  here  to  notice.  In  Germany  many  excellent  stoves  are  now  used, 
which  not  only  economise  fuel,  but  warm  the  outside  air,  which  is  admitted 
round  or  under  them||  The  medical  officer's  advice  will  be  sought,  first,  as 
to  the  kind ;  and  second,  as  to  the  amount  of  heat  He  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  in  most  cases  both  methods  (radiation  and 
convection)  should  be  employed  ;  the  air  warmed  by  plates  or  coils  of  water 
pipes  being  taken  fresh  from  the  external  air  and  thereby  conducing  to  venti- 
lation. He  will  be  also  called  on  to  state  the  relative  amount  of  radiant  and 
convected  heat,  and  to  determine  the  heat  of  the  plates,  and  of  the  air  coming 


*  Comptes  Rendus  de  I'Acad.  Jan.  1868.  These  experiments  were  first  undertaken  in  con- 
fiequence  of  a  statement  by  Dr  Garret,  that  in  the  department  of  Haute-Savoie  an  epidemic 
occurred  which  affected  persons  only  in  the  houses  where  iron  stoves  were,  and  not  poroelaiD. 

t  Anthracite  and  Health,  by  G.  I>erby,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  Harvard  Univewity. 

i  Mem.  de  Med.  Mil.  Sept  1868,  p.  250. 

8  Dr  Bond  has  recommended  a  coating  of  silicate  as  a  preventiye  against  the  passage  ot 
deleterioua  products  through  an  iron  slov^, 
//  See  A  good  account  in  &oth  and  Ij»x*a  vicfsk.  ^op.  cvi.  ^^.^ 
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off  them,  and  the  degree  of  humidity  of  the  air.  The  thermometer,  and  the 
dry  and  wet  bulhs,  will  give  him  all  the  information  he  wants  on  these 
pointa.* 


•  Mr  Chadwick  has  lately  called  attention  to  the  old  Roman  plan  of  the  Hypocaust,  where 
the  floor  of  the  room  is  warmed  by  pipes,  or  by  carrying  smoke-floes  under  it,  and  he  has  con- 
trived  some  ingenious  plans  to  carry  out  the  idea.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  sreat  comfort 
of  this  plan,  although  it  appears  to  be  expensive.  Attention  has  been  called,  of  late  years,  to 
beating  on  the  tofu^  funise  system,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  an  excellent  plan,  if 
properly  canied  out  and  carefully  supervised.  Drs  Drysdale  and  Hay  ward  in  this  country 
(Health  and  Comfort  in  House  Building,  London,  1872),  and  Dr  Griscom  of  New  York, 
have  devised  ingenious  plans  for  the  purpose.  In  older  countries,  such  as  Russia,  the  plan  is 
in  general  use,  but  appareutly  with  little  or  no  regard  to  proper  supply  of  fresh  air,  or  carrying 
away  of  foul  air. 
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EXERCISE. 

A  PERFECT  state  of  health  implies  that  every  organ  has  its  due  share  of  exe^ 
cise.  If  this  is  deficient,  nutrition  suffers,  the  organ  lessens  in  size,  and  even- 
tually more  or  less  degenerates.  If  it  be  excessive,  nutrition,  at  fiRl 
apparently  vigorous,  becomes  at  last  abnormal,  and,  in  many  case^  a  degenera- 
tion occurs  which  is  as  complete  as  that  which  follows  the  disuse  of  an  organ. 
Every  organ  has  its  special  stimulus  which  excites  its  action,  and  if  this 
stimulus  is  perfectly  normal  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  perfect  healtli  is 
necessarily  the  result. 

the  tenn  exercise  is  usually  employed  in  a  narrower  sense,  and  ex- 
pre88(»s  mc^rely  the  action  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  This  action,  though  not 
absolutely  essential  to  the  exercise  of  other  organs,  is  yet  highly  important, 
and  indeed,  in  the  long  run,  is  really  necessary  ;  the  heart  especiaUy 
is  evidently  affected  by  the  action  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  this  may  be 
said  of  all  organs,  with  the  ex(;eption  perhaps  of  the  brain.  Not  only  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  but  its  formation  and  its  destruction,  are  profoundly  in- 
fluenced by  the  movement  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  Without  this  muscular 
movement  health  must  inevitably  be  lost,  and  it  becomes  therefore  important 
to  detenuine  the  elfects  of  exercise,  and  the  amount  which  should 
be  taken. 

SECTION  L 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  EXERCISE. 

(a)  On  the.  Lunga — Elimhmtion  of  Carbon, — The  most  important  effect  of 
muscular  exercise  is  produced  on  the  lungs.  The  pulmonary  circulation  is 
greatly  hurried,  and  the  quantity  of  air  inspired,  and  of  carbonic  acid  expired, 
is  marvellously  increasecl.  Dr  Edwarti  Smith  has  carefully  investigate  the 
first  1)0 in t,  and  the  following  table  shows  his  main  results.  Taking  the  lying 
position  as  unity,  the  quantity  of  air  inspired  was  found  to  be  as  follows 

Lpng  position,    .       .  1 

Sitting,       .       .       .  M8 

Standing,    .       .       .  1*33 

Singing,      .       .       .  1*26 

Walking  1  mile  per  hour,  1  -9 

2  „  2-76 

3  „  3-23 
and  carrying  34  ft,  3*5 

The  great  increase  of  air  inspired  is  more  clearly  seen  T^rhen  it  is  put  in 
this  way :  under  ordinary  circumstances  a  man  draws  in  480  cubic  inches  per 
minute  \  if  he  walks  four  miles  an  hour  he  draws  in  (480  x  5  =  )  2400  cubic 
inches  ;  if  6  miles  an  hour  (480  x  7  =  )  3260  cubic  inches.  Simultaneously, 
the  oiziount  of  carbonic  aicid  in  the  expired  air  is  increased  (Scharling  and 
many  othera). 


Walking  and  carrying  63  B>,  3-84 
„     118  tt),  4-75 
„     4  miles  per  hour,  5 
f»     6  „  7 

Hiding  and  trotting,  .  4*05 
Swimming,  .  .  .  4*33 
Treadmill,   ...       5  5 
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The  most  reliable  observations  in  this  direction  are  those  made  by  E.  Smith, 
Him,*  Speck,  t  and  Pettenkofer  and  Voit^  As  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
peculwr  means  of  investigation  render  the  experiments  of  the  last-named 
authors  as  accurate  as  possible  in  the  present  state  of  science,  I  give  them 
briefly  in  the  following  table.§ 

Absorption  and  Elimination  in  Red  and  Exercise, 


Absorption 
of  Oxygen  in 
Grammes. 

Elimination  in  Grammes  of— 

Carbonic 
Add. 

Water. 

Urea. 

Rest-day,  

Work-day  

708-9 
954-5 

911-6 
1284-2 

828-0 
2042  1 

87-2 
57 

Excess  on  work-day  (with  exception  | 

246-6 

372-7 

1214-1 

-0-2 

In  other  words,  during  the  work-day,  3804  grains  or  8 '69  ounces  of  oxygen 
were  absorbed  in  excess  of  the  restiay,  and  5750  grains  or  13  ounces  in 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  were  evolveiL  Expressing  this  as  carbon,  an  excess  of 
1568  grains  or  3*58  ounces  w^ere  eliminated  in  the  work-day.  There  was  an 
excess  of  oxidation  of  carbon  e<[ual  to  34*6  |)er  cent.,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  so-called  "  work-day "  included  a  period  of  rest ;  the 
work  was  done  only  during  working  hours,  and  was  not  excessive. 

It  will  be  observed  from  these  exi>eriments  that  a  large  amount  of  water 
iras  eliminated  during  exercise,  while  the  urea  was  slightly  lessene(L 

It  seems  certain  that  the  great  formation  of  carbonic  acid  takes  place  in 
the  muscles  ;||  it  is  rapidly  carried  of!*  from  them,  and  if  it  is  not  so,  it  would 
fieem  highly  probable  that  their  strong  action  becomes  impossible.  At  any 
Tate,  if  the  pulmonary  circulation  and  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  are  in 
any  way  impeded,  the  power  of  continuing  the  exertion  rapidly  lessens.  ITie 
iratery  vapour  exhaled  from  the  lungs  is  also  largely  increased  during 
exertion. 

Muscular  exercise  is  then  clearly  necessary  for  a  sufficicmt  elimination  of 
csrbon  from  the  body,  and  it  is  plain  that,  in  a  state  of  prolonged  rest,  either 
the  carboniferous  food  must  be  lessened  or  carbon  will  accumulate. 

£xcessive  and  badly  arranged  exertion  may  lead  to  conjcstion  of  the  lungs 
md  even  haemoptysis.  Deficient  exercise,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the 
emaes  which  produce  those  nutritional  alterations  in  the  lung  which  we  class 
m  tuberculous. 

Certain  ruk«  flow  from  theae  facts.  During  exercise  the  action  of  the 
longB  must  be  perfectly  free ;  not  the  least  impediment  must  be  ofl'ered  to  the 
freeet  play  of  the  chest  and  the  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  The  dress 
ttid  accoutrements  of  the  soldier  should  be  planned  in  reference  to  this  fact, 
as  there  is  no  man  who  is  called  on  to  make,  at  certaui  times,  greater 
exertion.    And  yet,  till  a  very  recent  date,  the  modem  armie«  of  Europe  were 


♦  Ludwig's  Phys.  2d  edit,  band  i.  p.  748. 

+  Archiv  des  Vereins  flir  wias.  Heilk.  band  vi.  pp.  285  and  289. 

t  Zeitsch.  fUr  Biologie,  bands  ii.  and  iii.,  and  Ranke's  Phys.  des  Menschen,  p.  551. 

I  The  numbers  eiven  by  Him  and  Speck  are  very  accordant ;  they  will  be  found  quoted  in 
the  2d  edition  of  this  work,  if  it  is  wished  to  refer  to  them. 

I  See  the  observations  of  Valentin  and  others,  and  especially  the  experiments  of  Sczelkow 
(Halle's  Zeitschrift,  18d8,  band  zvii.  p.  106).  The  amount  of  CO,  passinff  off  from  contracting 
Buiscles  was  indeed  so  great,  and  so  much  in  excess  of  the  0  passing  to  them,  that  it  was  con- 
jeetnred  that  carbonic  acid  must  have  been  formed  during  contraction  f^om  substances  rich  in 
^raen  (sueh  m  liDnnic  add)^  or  that  oxygen  must  have  been  obtained  oiherrriaA  than  (xqis^ 
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dressed  and  accoutred  in  a  fashion  which  took  from  the  soldier,  in  a  great 
degrcje,  that  power  of  exertion  for  which,  and  for  which  alone,  he  is  selected 
and  trained. 

The  action  of  the  lungs  should  he  watched  when  men  are  being  trained  for 
exertion  ;  as  soon  as  the  re8i)iration8  become  laborious,  and  especially  if  there 
bo  sighing,  the  lungs  are  becoming  too  congested,  and  rest  is  necessary. 

A  second  point  is,  that  the  great  increase  of  carbon  excreted  demands  an 
increase  of  carbon  to  be  given  in  the  food.  There  seems  a  general  accordance, 
among  physiologists,  that  this  is  best  given  in  the  form  of  fat^  and  not  of 
starch,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  instinctive  appetite  of  a  man  taking 
exertion,  and  not  restrained  in  the  choice  of  food. 

A  third  rule  is,  that  as  spirits  lessen  the  excretion  of  pulmonary  carbonic 
acid,  they  are  hurtful  during  exercise ;  and  it  is  perhaps  for  this  reason,  as 
well  as  from  thdr  deadening  action  on  the  nerves  of  volition,  that  those  who 
take  spirits  are  incapable  of  great  exertion.  This  is  now  well  understood  by 
trainers,  who  allow  no  spirits,  and  but  little  wine  or  beer.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  stated  by  Artmann,  that  if  men  undergoing  exertion  take  spirits,  they 
take  leas  fat  Possibly  in  reality  they  lessen  the  amount  of  exertion,  and 
therefore  re([uire  less  fat.    Water  alone  is  the  best  fluid  to  train  on- 

A  fourth  rule  is,  that  as  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  (and  perhaps  of 
pulmonary  organic  matter)  is  so  much  increased,  a  much  larger  amount  of 
pure  air  is  necessary  ;  and  in  every  covered  building  (as  gymnasia,  riding- 
schools,  &c.)  where  exercise  is  taken,  the  ventilation  must  be  carried  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent,  so  soon  does  the  air  become  vitiated- 

(b)  On  the  Heart  and  Vessels. — The  action  of  the  heart  rapidly  increases 
in  force  and  frequency,  and  the  flow  of  blood  through  all  parts  of  the  body, 
including  the  heart  itself,  is  augmented.  The  amount  of  increase  is  usually 
from  ten  to  thirty  beats,  but  occasionally  much  more.  After  exercise,  tlw 
heart's  action  falls  below  its  normalj  amount ;  and  if  the  exercise  has  been 
exceedingly  prolonged  and  severe,  may  fall  as  low  as  fifty  or  forty  per  minute, 
and  become  intermittent  During  exertion,  when  the  heart  is  not  oppressed, 
its  beats,  though  rapid  and  forcible,  are  regular  and  equable ;  but  when  it 
becomes  embarrassed,  the  pulse  becomes  very  quick,  smsdl,  and  then  unequal, 
and  even  at  last  irregular.  When  men  have  gone  through  a  good  deal  of 
exertion,  and  then  are  called  upon  to  make  a  sudden  eflbrt,  I  have  known  the 
pulse  become  very  small  and  (luick  (160-170),  but  still  retain  its  equability. 
There  seems  no  harm  in  this,  but  such  exertion  cannot  be  long  continued. 

The  ascension  of  heights  greatly  tries  a  fatigued  heart  The  accommodation 
of  the  heart  to  great  exertion  is  probably  connected  with  the  easy  flow  of 
blood  through  its  own  structure. 

Excessive  exercise  leads  to  affection  of  the  heart  ;  rupture  (in  some  few 
cases),  palpitation,  hypertrophy  in  a  good  many  cases,  and  more  rarely  valvular 
disease.  These  may  be  avoided  by  careful  training,  and  a  due  proportion  of 
rest  Injuries  to  vessels  may  also  result  from  too  sudden  or  prolonged  exe^ 
tion.  The  sphygmographic  observations  of  Dr  Eraser*  on  the  pulses  of  men 
after  rowing,  show  how  much  the  pressure  is  increased. 

Deficient  exercise  leads  to  weakening  of  the  heart's  action,  and  probably  to 
dilatation  and  fatty  degeneration. 

In  commencing  an  unaccustomed  exercise,  the  heart  must  be  closely 
watched;  excessive  rapidity  (120-140),  inequality,  and  then  irregularity, will 
point  out  that  rest,  and  then  more  gradual  exercise,  is  necessary,  in  order  that 
the  heart  may  be  accustomed  to  the  work. 
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(c)  On  the  Skin, — The  skin  becomes  red  from  turgescence  of  tlie  vessels, 
md  perspiration  is  increased  ;  water,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  acids  (probably 
in  part  fatty),  pass  olf  in  great  abundance.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that 
urea  also  passed  off  in  this  way,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  No  gaseous  nitrogen 
IB  given  off  in  healthy  men  from  the  skin. 

The  amount  of  fluid  passing  off  is  not  certain,  but  is  very  great  Speck's 
experiments  show  that  it  is  at  least  doubled  under  ordinary  conditions. 
Pettenkofer  and  Voit's  experiments  show  even  a  larger  increase.  The  usual 
ratio  of  the  urine  to  the  lung  and  skin  excreta  is  reversed.  Instead  of  being 
1  to  0*5  or  0*8,  it  becomes  1  to  1-7  or  2,  or  even  2 '6.  This  evaporation  re- 
daces  and  regulates  the  heat  of  the  body,  which  would  otherwise  soon  become 
excessive  ;  so  that,  as  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Dr  John  Davy,  the  body  tem- 
perature rises  little  above  the  ordinary  temperature.  No  amount  of  external 
cold  seems  to  be  able  to  hinder  the  passage  of  fluid,  though  it  may  partly 
check  the  rapidity  of  evaporation.  If  anything  check  evaporation,  the  body- 
heat  increases,  and  soon  languor  comes  on  and  exertion  becomes  difficult. 

During  exertion  there  is  little  danger  of  chill  under  almost  any  circum- 
itances ;  but  when  exertion  is  over,  there  is  then  great  danger,  because  the 
heat  of  the  body  rapidly  declines,  and  falls  below  the  natural  amount,  and  yet 
evaporation  from  the  skin,  which  still  more  reduces  the  heat,  continues 

The  rules  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  are — that  the  skin  'should  be  kept 
extremely  clean  ;  during  the  period  of  exertion  it  may  be  thinly  clothed,  but 
immediately  afterwards,  or  in  the  intervals  of  exertion,  it  should  be  covered 
flufliciently  well  to  prevent  the  least  feeling  of  coolness  of  the  surface. 
Plannel  is  best  for  this  purpose. 

(d)  On  the  Voluntary  Muscles, — The  muscles  grow,  become  harder,  and 
respond  more  readily  to  volition.  Their  growth,  however,  has  a  limit ;  and 
a  single  muscle,  or  group  of  muscles,  if  exercised  to  too  great  an  extent,  will, 
after  growing  to  a  great  size,  commence  to  waste.  But  this  seems  not  to  be 
the  case  when  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  are  exercised,  probably  because  no 
nmscle  can  then  be  over-exercised.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact,  however,  that  pro- 
longed exertion,  without  sufficient  rest,  damages  to  a  certain  extent  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  muscle^  and  they  become  soft 

The  rules  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  are,  that  all  muscles,  and  not  single 
groups,  should  be  brought  into  play,  and  that  periods  of  exercise  must  be 
alternated,  especially  in  early  training,  with  long  intervals  of  rest 

(c)  On  the  Nervous  System. — The  effect  of  exercise  on  the  mind  is  not  clear. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  intellect  is  less  active  in  men  who  take  excessive 
exercise,  oNving  to  the  greater  expenditure  of  nervous  force  in  that  direction. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  great  bodily  is  quite  consistent  with  extreme  mental 
activity  ;  and,  indeed,  considering  that  perfect  nutrition  is  not  possible  except 
with  bodily  activity,  we  should  infer  that  sufficient  exercise  woiild  be  necessary 
for  the  perfect  performance  of  mental  work.  Doubtless,  exercise  may  be 
pushed  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  leave  no  time  for  mental  cultivation  ;  and 
this  is  perhaps  the  explanation  of  the  proverbial  stupidity  of  the  athleta^ 
Deficient  exercise  causes  a  heightened  sensitiveness  of  the  nervous  system,  a 
sort  of  morbid  excitability,  and  a  greater  susceptibility  to  the  action  of 
external  agencies. 

(/)  On  the  Digestive  System, — The  appetite  largely  increases  with  exercise, 
especially  for  meat  and  fat,  but  in  a  less  degree,  it  woidd  appear,  for  the 
carbohydiatea  Digestion  is  more  perfect,  and  absorption  is  more  rapid. 
The  circulation  through  the  liver  increases,  and  the  abdominal  circulation  is 
carried  on  with  more  vigour.  Food  must  be  increased,  especially  nitrogenous 
substances,  fats,  and  salts,  and  of  these  especially  the  phosphates  and  the 
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chlorides.*  Tho  effects  of  exercise  on  digestion  are  greatly  increased  if  it  be 
taken  in  the  free  air,  and  it  ia  then  a  most  valuable  remedy  for  some  forms 
of  dyspepsia.  (James  Blake,  Pacific  Medical  ajid  Surffieal  Journal^  I860.) 
Conversely,  deficient  exercise  lessens  both  appetite  and  digestive  power.  - 

{(tj)  On  tlie  Generative  Organs, — It  has  been  supposed  that  puberty  it 
delayed  by  physical  exertion,  but  perhaps  the  other  circumstances  have  not 
been  allowed  full  weight  Yet,  it  would  appear  that  very  strong  exerciBe 
le3S(ms  sexual  desire,  possibly  because  nervous  energy  is  turned  in  a  special 
directi(»n. 

(//  )  On  tlie  Kidnei/s. — The  water  of  the  urine  and  the  chloride  of  sodium 
often  lt\s8en  in  consequence  of  the  increased  passage  from  the  skin.  The 
urea  is  not  much  changed  (see  after).  The  uric  acid  increases  after  great 
exertion;  so  also  apparently  the  pigment;  the  phosphoric  acid  is  not 
au*j:raented  ;t  the  sulphuric  acid  ia  moderately  increased  ;  the  free  carbonic 
acid  of  the  urine  is  increased ;  the  chlorides  are  lessened  on  account  of  the 
outflow  by  tho  skin ;  the  exact  amount  of  the  bases  has  not  been  determined, 
but  a  greater  excess  of  soda  and  pot^wh  is  eliminated  than  of  lime  or 
m;ignesia ;  nothing  certain  is  known  as  to  hippuric  acid,  sugar,  or  other 
substances.  J 

(/)  On  the  Bowels, — The  effect  of  exercise  is  to  lessen  the  amount,  partly, 
])robably  from  lessened  passage  of  water  into  the  intestines.  The  nitrogen 
does  not  api)ear  to  be  much  altered.§ 

{k)  On  tite  Klimination  of  Nitrogen, — A  groat  number  of  experiments  haTe 
been  made  in  the  amount  of  nitrogen  passing  off  by  the  kidneys  daring 
exercise.  II  Th(j  amount  of  urea  has  been  usually  determined,  and  the 
nitrogen  has  been  calculated  from  this ;  Meissner  has  determined  the  amount 
of  the  creatin,  au<i  the  creatinine  ;1I  while  Fick,  and  Wislicenus  have  compared 
the  total  nitrogen  (by  soda  lime  in  the  manner  of  Voit)  as  well  as  the  ureal 
nitrogen,  and  I  have  repeated  their  experiments.**  The  experiments  hare 
b(»en  usually  carried  on  by  determining  the  nitrogenous  excretion  in  twenty- 
four  hours  with  and  without  exercise ;  but  in  some,  the  period  during  which 

*  It  is  yet  uncertain  what  kind  of  diet  should  be  allowed  during  long  marches  in  the  tropia 
Dr  Kirk  has  informed  me  that  in  South  Africa  (10"  to  17**  S.L.),  during  Dr  Livingstone's  seoood 
expedition,  a  large  (luantity  (21b)  of  animal  food  was  found  to  be  essential ;  this  was  prefenred, 
though  any  quantity  of  millets  and  leguminosse  could  have  been  procored.  Fat  was  takn 
large  quantities.  It  was  foun<l,  also,  that  boiled  was  better  than  roast  meat^  because  the  ueo 
could  eat  more  of  it.  No  bad  effect  whatever  was  traceable  to  the  use  of  tins  great  amount  of 
meat,  even  in  the  intensest  heat. 

I  believe  I  can  be  certain  of  this  from  my  own  experiments. 
X  In  the  careful  observations  made  by  Dr  Pavy  on  Weston  the  pedestrian  (Lancet,  Dec.  1876), 
the  following  changes  were  found  ;  taking  the  amount  excreted  during  rest  as  1 : — 


Connriraents.  Rest.  Walklnj 

Urea   1   1748 

Uric  acid    ....  1   1287 

Chlorine      ....  1   -478 

Sulphuric  acid    ...  1   1*520 

Phosphoric  acid  ...  1   1-985 

SotU   1   -822 

Potash       ....  1   1-424 

Li  Hie   1   1-659 

Magnesia    ....  1   '989 


All  the  constituents  thus  appear  to  be  increased,  except  the  chlorine  and  the  soda,  which  in 
notably  diminished,  especially  the  chlorine  ;  the  magnesia  is  also  diminished,  bat  in  a  moch 
less  degree.    In  these  experiments,  however,  the  diet  was  not  uniform. 
§  Proceedings  of  Royal  Society,  No.  94,  1867,  p.  52. 

II  For  a  statment  of  these  experiments  up  to  1860,  T  may  refer  to  my  work  On  the  Com- 
position of  the  Urine,  1860,  p.  85.    Since  this  time  the  chief  experiments  have  been  by  Voit, 
Pettenkofer,  J.  Ranke,  £.  Simth,  Haughton,  Fick  and  Wislicenus,  Byasson,  Noyei,  Meinier,  ! 
Pavy,  and  others. 

IT  Henle's  Zeitschrift  fUr  rat.  Med.  band  xxxii.  p.  283. 

♦*  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Hied,  ^vet^)  ^o.     ^1867),  and  No.  94  (18«7|. 
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work  was  actually  performed  was  compared  witli  previous  and  subsequent 
equal  rest  periods.  Some  experiments  were  performed  on  men  who  took  no 
nitrogen  as  food ;  others  were  on  men  on  a  constant  diet,  so  that  the  variation 
produced  by  the  altering  ingress  of  nitrogen  was  avoided  as  far  as  possibla 

In  this  place  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  account  of  these  long  researches, 
and  I  must  venture  on  a  short  summary.  (1.)  When  a  period  of  exercise  is 
compared  after  an  interval  with  one  of  rest  (the  diet  being  without  nitrogen 
or  with  uniform  nitrogen),  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  by  the  kidneys  is 
decidedly  not  increased  in  the  exercise  period.  The  experiments  on  this 
point  are  now  so  numerous  that  it  may  be  stated  without  doubt  It  is 
possible  that  the  elimination  may  even  be  less  during  the  exercise  than  during 
the  work  period.  This  would  appear  in  part  from  some  of  Eanke's  and  Fick 
and  Wislicenus'  experiments  ;  from  Noyes,  as  far  as  regards  the  urea ;  and 
from  Meissner's,  as  far  as  the  creatin  (or  creatinine)  is  concerned ;  while  I 
found  a  decrease  both  in  the  total  nitrogen  and  in  the  urea  The  decrease  in 
my  experiments  was  not  inconsiderable.  Additional  observations  are,  how- 
ever, much  wanted  on  this  point 

(2.)  When  a  day  of  rest  is  compared  with  a  day  of  work  (/.e.,  a  day  with 
some  hours  of  work  and  some  hours  of  rest),  the  amount  of  nitrogen  is  almost 
or  quite  the  same  on  the  two  days  ;  if  anything  there  is  a  slight  increase  in 
the  nitrogen  on  the  rest  day.  In  a  day  of  part  exercise  and  part  rest, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  be  compensatory  action,  one  part  balancing 
the  other,  so  as  to  leave  the  total  excretion  little  changed. 

(3.)  When  a  period  of  great  exercise  is  immediately  followed  by  an  equal 
period  of  rest,  the  nitrogenous  elimination  is  increased  in  the  latter. 
Meissner's  observations  show  that  this  is  in  part  owing  to  increased  discharge 
of  creatin  and  creatinine  ;  my  observations  also  show  an  increase  of  non-ureal 
iptrogen.    But  the  urea  is  also  slightly  increased  in  this  period. 

(4.)  When  two  days  of  complete  rest  are  immediately  followed  by  days  of 
common  exercise,  the  nitrogenous  elimination  diminishes  during  the  first  day 
of  exercise.* 

On  the  whole,  if  I  have  stated  the  facts  correctly,  the  effect  of  exercise  is 
eertainly  to  influence  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  by  the  kidneys,  but  within 
narrow  limits,  and  the  time  of  increase  is  in  the  period  of  rest  succeeding  the 
exercise  ;  while  during  the  exercise  period  the  evidence,  though  not  certain, 
points  rather  to  a  lessening  of  the  elimination  of  nitrogen. 

It  would  appear  from  these  facts  that  well-fed  persons  taking  exercise  would 
lequire  a  little  more  nitrogen  in  the  food,  and  it  is  certain,  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
perience, that  persons  undergoing  laborious  work  do  take  more  nitrogenous 
food  This  is  the  case  also  with  animals.  The  possible  reason  of  this  will 
appear  presently. 

(?)  On  the  Temperatjire  of  the  Body, — As  already  stated,  the  temperature 
of  the  body,  as  long  as  the  skin  acts,  rises  little.  Dr  Clifford- Allbutt,t  from 
observations  made  on  himself  when  climbing  the  Alps,  J  found  his  temperature 
fairly  uniform  ;  the  most  usual  effect  was  a  slight  rise,  compensated  by  an 

*  Thw  fttct  at  presents  rests  only  upon  my  observations  ;  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
fnterpretation  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  elimination  of  nitrogen,  and  I  hope  observations 
by  otnera  will  soon  confirm  or  disprove  it. 

f  Alpine  Journal,  May  1871. 

$  In  the  experiments  made  by  Dr  Calberla  *  and  his  two  ^ides,  during  their  ascents  of 
Honte  Rosa  and  the  Matterhom,  in  August  1874,  no  depressions  were  found  as  have  been 
TBOorded  by  other  observers.  In  none  of  the  three  persons  did  the  temperature  ever  fall  below 
»r  4C  (-97-6  F.),  or  rise  above  87*8  C.  (-100*  P.)  Dr  Thomas  of  Leipsic,  in  ascents  ia 
Savoy  and  Danphin6  (8,500  and  3,750  metres)  could  also  find  no  lowering  of  temperature. 

t  ArchiT  der  Heilkonde,  1875,  p.  276. 
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earlier  setting  in  of  the  evening  f alL  On  two  occasions  he  noticed  two  curiom 
tlepressiona,  amounting  to  no  less  than  4° '5  Fahr. ;  he  believes  these  were  due 
to  want  of  food,  and  not  to  exercise  j>€r  se.  In  experiments  on  soldiers  when 
marching,  I  have  found  no  difference  in  temperature  ;  or  if  there  was  a  veiy 
alight  rise,  it  was  subsequently  comj^ensated  for  by  an  equal  fall,  so  that  the 
mean  daily  temperature  remained  the  same.*  A  decided  rise  in  temperature 
during  marching  would  then  show  lessening  of  skin  evaporation,  and  may 
l)ossibly  bo  an  important  indication  of  impending  sunstroke. 

Clianz/es  in  the  Musdes, — The  discussion  on  this  head  involves  so  many 
obscure  physiological  points,  that  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  pursue  it  here  to 
any  length.  The  chief  changes  during  action  appear  to  be  these  : — There  is 
a  considerable  increase  in  temjK?rature  (Helmholtz)  which,  up  to  a  certain 
])oint,  is  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  work.  It  is  also  proportioned  to  the 
kind,  being  less  when  the  muscle  is  allowed  to  shorten  than  if  prevented  from 
shortening  (Heidenhain)  ;  the  neutral  or  alkaline  reaction  of  the  tranquil 
muscle  bc^comes  acid  from  para-lactic  acid  and  acid  potassium  phosphate ;  the 
venous  l)lood  passing  from  the  muscles  becomes  much  darker  in  colour,  is 
much  less  ri(;h  in  oxygen,  and  contains  much  more  carbonic  acid  (SczeUrow) ; 
the  cxtnictive  matters  soluble  in  water  leiisen,  those  soluble  in  alcohol  increase 
(Helmholtz,  in  frogs)  ;  the  amount  of  water  increases  (in  tetanus,  J.  Ranke), 
and  the  blood  is  consequently  poorer  in  water  ;  the  amount  of  albumen  in 
tetanus  is  k>ss  according  to  llanke,  but  Kiihne  has  pointed  out  that  the  num- 
bers do  not  justify  this  inference. t  Ikron  J.  von  Liebig  stated  that  the 
creatin  is  increiised  (but  this  was  an  inf(»rence  from  old  observations  on  the  ex- 
tractum  camis  of  hunted  animals,  and  rei^uires  continuation ).  Sarokin  has 
stated  the  same  fact  in  respect  of  the  frog.  The  electro-motor  currents  show 
a  decided  diminution  during  contraction. 

Tliat  great  molecular  changes  go  on  in  the  contracting  muscles  is  certain, 
but  their  (ixact  nature  is  not  clear  ;  acxiortling  to  Ludimar  Hermann,  J  there  u 
a  jelly-like  separation  and  coagulation  of  the  myosin,  and  then  a  resumption 
of  its  prior  form,  so  that  there  is  a  continual  splitting  of  the  muscular  strufr 
ture  into  a  myosin  coagiUum,  carbonic  acid,  and  a  free  acid,  and  this  constitutes 
the  main  molecular  movement   But  no  direct  evidence  has  been  given  of  thiBL 

The  increased  heat,  the  great  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  disappearance 
of  oxygen,  combined  with  the  respiratory  phenomena  already  noted,  aU  seem 
to  show  that  an  active  oxidation  goes  on,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  this  is 
the  source  of  the  muscular  action.  The  oxidation  may  be  conceived  to  take 
place  in  two  ways — either  during  rest  oxygen  is  absorbed  and  stored  up  in 
the  muscles  and  gradually  acts  there,  producing  a  substance  which,  when  the 
muscle  contmcts,  splits  up  into  lactic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  &c. ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  during  the  contraction  an  increased  absorption  of  oxygen  goes  on  in  the 
blood  and  acts  upon  the  muscles,  or  on  the  substances  in  the  blood  circulating 
through  the  muscles.§  The  first  view  is  strengthened  by  some  of  Pettenkoftnr 
and  Voit's  exj)eriments,  which  show  that  during  rest  a  certain  amount  of 
storage  of  oxygen  goes  on,  which  no  doubt  in  part  occurs  in  the  muscles  them- 
selve.s.  Indeed,  it  has  been  inferred  that  it  is  this  stored  up  oxygen,  and  not 
that  breathed  in  at  the  time,  which  is  used  in  muscular  action.  The  increased 
oxidation  gives  us  a  reason  why  the  nitrogenous  food  must  be  increased  during 


•  Procee«ling8  of  Royal  Society,  No.  127  and  No.  136. 
+  Lehrb.  der  Phys.  Chera.  1868,  p.  323. 

X  Unters.  iiber  den  Stoifwechsel  der  Muskeln,  von  Dr  L.  Hermann ;  Weitere  Untenneh. 
ziir  phys.  der  Muskeln,  von  Dr  L.  Hermann,  1867. 

§  Hcaton  (Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  1868;  has  given  strong  reasons  for  believing  thit 
the  oxidation  goes  on  in  tbe  blood. 
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paiodB  of  greet  ezeitioiL  An  increase  in  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  a  necessity 
Eor  increased  muscular  action  ;  but  Pettenkofer  and  Volt's  observations  (see 
page  188)  have  shown  that  the  absorption  of  oxygen  is  dependent  on  the 
imount  and  action  of  the  nitrogenous  structures  of  the  body,  so  that,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  if  more  oxygen  is  required  for  increased  muscular  work,  more  nitro- 
gtnous  food  is  necessary.  But  apart  from  this,  although  experiments  on  the 
mount  of  nitrogenous  elimination  show  no  very  great  change  on  the  whole, 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  with  constant  regular  exorcise,  a  muscle  enlarges, 
becomes  thicker,  heavier,  contains  more  solid  matter,  and  in  fact  has  gained 
in  nitrogen.  This  process  may  be  slow,  but  it  is  certain  ;  and  the  nitrogen 
mmt  either  be  supplied  by  increased  food,  or  be  taken  from  other  parts.* 

So  that  although  we  do  not  know  the  exact  changes  going  on  in  the  muscles, 
it  is,  I  presume,  certain  that  regular  exercise  produces  in  them  an  addition  of 
nitrogenous  tissua 

Whether  this  addition  occurs,  as  usually  believed,  in  the  period  of  rest  suc- 
eeeding  action,  when  in  some  unexplained  way  the  destruction  which  it  is  pre- 
nmed  has  taken  place,  is  not  only  repaired,  but  is  exceeded  (a  process 
difficult  to  understand),  or  whether  the  addition  of  nitrogen  is  actually  made 
during  the  action  of  the  muscle,!  must  be  left  undecided  for  the  present 

The  substances  which  are  thus  oxidised  in  the  muscle,  or  in  the  blood  circu- 
lating through  it,  and  from  which  the  energy  manifested,  as  heat  or  muscular 
movement,  is  believed  to  be  derived,  may  probably  be  of  different  kinds. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  experiments  and  calculations  of  Eick  and 
Wialicenus,  and  others,  and  the  arguments  of  Traube,  seem  suihcient  to  show 
that  the  non-nitrogenous  substances,  and  perhaps  especially  the  fats,  furnish 
the  chief  substances  acted  upon.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  nitrogenous  sub- 
Btences  also  furnish  a  contingent  of  energy.  X  The  exact  mode  in  which  the 
energy  thus  liberated  by  oxidation  is  made  to  assume  the  form  of  mechanical 
xnotion  is  quite  obscure. 

Th^  Exhaustion  of  Muscles. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  exhaustion  of  muscles  is  chiefly  owing  to 
tiro  causes — first,  and  principally,  to  the  accumulation  in  them  of  the  products 
ni  their  own  action  (especially  pararlactic  acid) ;  and,  secondly,  from  the  ex- 
haostion  of  the  supply  of  oxygen.  Hence  rest  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the 
Uood  may  neutralise  and  carry  away  the  products  of  action,  so  that  the  muscle 

*  The  way  m  which  a  vigorously  acting  part  will  rob  the  body  of  nitrogen,  and  thiiA,  in  some 
tun  cause  death,  is  seen  m  many  cases  of  disease.  A  rapidly  growing  cancer  of  the  liver,  for 
caiDple,  takes  so  much  nitrogen  as  well  as  fat  that  it  actually  starves  the  rest  of  the  body. 
Ud  both  voluntary  muscles  and  heart  waste.  This  is  the  case,  though  it  is  less  marke<l,  with 
pvwing  tnmonrs  of  other  parts,  and  with  great  discharges.  Powerful  muscular  action,  if  the 
itod  is  not  increased,  evidently  acts  in  something  the  same  way  ;  the  health  is  greatly  affected, 
Utd  the  heart  especially  fails. 

t  I  have  suggestefl,  in  a  Paper  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  No.  94, 1867,  this 
*mw,  whidi  seems  to  me  not  only  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  the  nitrogenous  elimination  as 
(bras  known,  bat  to  agree  with  Pettenkofer  and  Voit's  experiments  on  the  storing  up  of  the 
oxygen  and  its  probable  action  during  rest  But  I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable,  until  many 
lkior«  experiments  have  been  made,  to  accept  this  view  in  any  other  light  than  an  hypothesis, 
tf  it  be  correct,  it  will  have  important  consequences  on  the  doctrine  of  nutritiuu,  but  it  would 
be  premature  to  use  it  at  present  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  growth  and  decay. 

7  Pavy  shovrs^  in  his  observations  on  Weston  and  Perkins,  that  the  excess  of  nitrogen 
eliminated  during  the  walking  period,  over  the  period  of  rest,  was  equivalent  to  about  542 
root-torn  per  man  per  diem.  The  total  average  daily  work  done,  he  states,  at  1264  foot-tons, 
hot  this  18  an  unaer-estimate,  as  the  velocity  was  apparently  greater  than  that  of  average 
walking,  the  coefficient  of  whidi  {^)  he  assumes  as  the  proportion  of  resistance.  N.B.— One 
Knin  of  nitrogen  eliminated,  represents  an  amount  of  albuiiiinate  expended,  capable  of  yielding 
■boat  2*4  foot-tons  of  potential  energy.  Although  some  of  the  excess  of  nitrogen  eliminated 
daring  exercise,  as  noted  above,  may  have  been  due  to  disintegration  of  muscle,  part  of  it 
mi  aae  (undoubtedly)  to  changes  in  other  tiaaaes,  bat  a  considerable  amount  is  due  to  direct 
ozidatioii  of  lUbnmjnons  food. 
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may  recover  its  neutrality  and  its  normal  electrical  currents,  and  may  agun 
acquire  oxygen  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  next  contraction.  In  the  case  of 
all  muscles  the«e  intervals  of  action  and  of  exhaustion  take  place,  in  part  .even 
in  the  period  which  is  called  exercise,  hut  the  rest  is  not  sufficient  entirely  to 
restore  it  In  the  case  of  the  heart,  the  rest  hetween  the  contractions  (abool 
two-thirds  of  the  time),  is  sufficient  to  allow  the  muscle  to  perfectly  recover  itsdt 

The  hody  after  exertion  eagerly  ahsorhs  and  retains  wat^r  ;  the  water, 
though  taken  in  large  quantities,  does  not  pass  off  as  rapidly  as  usual  hy  the 
kidneys  or  the  skin,  and  instead  of  causing  an  augmented  metamorphoeis,  m 
it  docs  in  a  state  of  rest,  it  produces  no  effect  whatever.  So  completely  is  it 
retained,  that  tdthough  the  skin  has  ceased  to  perspire,  the  urine  does  not  in- 
crease in  quantity  for  several  hours.  The  quantity  of  water  taken  is  some- 
times so  groat  as  not  only  to  cover  the  loss  of  weight  caused  hy  the  ezerdae^ 
hut  even  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  hody. 

We  can  he  certain,  then,  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  water  during  and  after 
exerciso,  and  the  old  rule  of  the  trainer,  who  lessened  the  quantity  of  water  to 
the  lowest  point  which  could  be  borne,  must  be  wrong.  In  fact,  it  is  nov 
being  abandoned  by  the  best  trainers,  who  allow  a  liberal  allowance  of  fluid. 
The  error  probably  arose  in  this  way  :  if,  during  great  exertion,  water  u 
denied,  at  the  end  of  the  time  an  enormous  quantity  is  often  drunk,  more,  in 
fact,  than  is  necessary,  in  order  to  still  the  overpowering  thirst.  The  sweating 
which  the  traincT  had  so  sedulously  encouraged  is  thus  at  once  compensated, 
and,  in  his  view,  all  has  to  be  done  over  again.  All  this  seems  to  be  a  mil- 
apprehension  of  the  facts.  The  body  must  have  water,  and  the  proper  plan 
is  to  let  it  pass  in  small  quantities  and  frequently  ;  not  to  deny  it  for  hoon^ 
and  then  to  allow  it  to  pass  in  in  a  deluge.  The  plan  of  giving  it  in  smaD 
quantities  f re(juently,  does  away  with  two  dangers,  viz.,  the  rapid  passage  of 
a  large  quantity  of  cold  water  into  the  stomach  and  blood,  and  the  tddng 
more  than  is  necessary.* 

In  the  French  army,  on  the  march,  the  men  are  directed  not  to  drink ;  but 
if  very  thirsty,  to  hold  water  in  the  mouth,  or  to  carry  a  bullet  in  the  montL 
It  is  singular,  in  that  nation  of  practical  soldiers,  to  find  such  an  ordet 
Soldiers  ought  to  be  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  and  taught  to  tab 
small  quantities,  when  they  begin  to  feel  thirsty  or  fatigued-  If  they  an 
hot,  the  cold  water  may  be  held  in  the  mouth  a  minute  or  two  before 
swallowing,  as  a  precaution ;  though,  I  must  say,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  I 
have  never  known  any  ill  effects  from  drinking  a  moderate  quantity  of  odd 
water,  even  during  the  greatest  heat  of  the  body.f 

General  Effect  of  Exercise  on  the  Body,  as  judged  of  by  tks  preceding  fdd$,— 
The  main  effect  of  exercise  is  to  increase  oxidation  of,  carbon,  and  peiliipB 
also  of  hydrogen ;  it  also  eliminates  water  from  the  body,  and  this  action  eon- 
tinues,  as  seen  from  Pettenkof or  and  Voit*s  experiments,  for  some  time ;  after 
exercise,  the  body  is  therefore  poorer  in  water,  especially  the  blood;  it 
increases  the  rapidity  of  circulation  everywhere,  as  well  as  the  pressure  on  the 
vessels,  and  therefore  it  causes  in  all  organs  a  more  rapid  outflow  of  plaams 
and  absorption, — in  other  words,  a  quicker  renewal  In  this  way  alao  it 
removes  the  products  of  their  action,  which  accumulate  in  organs ;  and  restoies 


*  It  is  hut  right  to  say  that  many  traveUera  of  great  experience  have  expreaaed  great  for 
of  water  under  exertion.  Borne  of  them  have  most  strongly  urged  that  "water  be  aroided 
like  poison/'  and  have  stated  that  a  large  quantity  of  hutter  is  uie  best  preventive  of  thint 
At  any  rate,  the  butter  may  be  excellent,  but  a  little  water  is  a  necessity. 

t  Horses  also  used  to  be.  and  by  some  are  now,  deprived  or  stinted  of  water  during  exeraie. 
But  in  India,  the  native  norsemen  give  their  horses  drink  aa  often  as  they  can;  and  Dr 
Nicholson  tells  me  this  is  the  caaA  with  the  Cape  hones ;  even  when  the  hoitea  are  svettiiig 
piofiuely,  the  men  will  ride  them  Vnto  ik  ivv«t  ,\w>^       %\s^  vm^^-<«  ^Jml  to  drinL 
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&ie  power  of  action  to  the  various  parts  of  the  body.  It  increases  the  outflow 
of  warmth  from  the  body  by  increasing  perspiration.  It  therefore  strengthens 
aU  parta  It  must  be  combined  with  increased  supply  both  of  nitrogen  and 
wrbon  (the  latter  possibly  in  the  form  of  fat)  otherwise  the  absorption  of 
Cizygen,  the  molecular  changes  in  the  nitrogenous  tissues,  and  the  elimination 
ol  carbon,  will  be  checked.  There  must  be  also  an  increased  supply  of  salts, 
entainly  of  chloride  of  sodium;  probably  of  potassium  phosphate  and 
cUoride.  There  must  be  proper  intervals  of  rest,  or  the  store  of  oxygen,  and 
of  the  material  in  the  muscles  which  is  to  be  metamorphosed  during  contrac- 
tKm,  cannot  take  place.  The  integrity  and  perfect  freedom  of  action  both  of 
fte  lungs  and  heart  are  essential,  otherwise  neither  absorption  of  oxygen  nor 
flfimination  of  carbon  can  go  on,  nor  can  the  necessary  increased  supply  of 
Uood  be  supplied  to  the  acting  muscles  without  injury. 

In  all  these  points,  the  inferences  deducible  from  the  physiological  inquiries 
aeon  to  be  quite  in  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  experience. 

SECTION  11. 

AMOUNT  OF  EXERCISE  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  TAKEN. 

It  would  be  extremely  important  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  exact  amount 
it  exercise  which  a  healthy  adult,  man  or  woman,  should  take.  Every  one 
mows  that  great  errors  are  committed,  chiefly  on  the  side  of  defective 
SSBTcisa  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  flx  the  amount  even  for  an  average 
man,  much  less  to  give  any  rule  which  shall  apply  to  all  the  divers  conditions 
lA  health  and  strength.  But  it  is,  I  think,  certain  that  muscular  work  is  not 
only  a  necessity  for  health  of  body,  but  for  mind  also  ;  at  least  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  body  from  deficient  muscular  work 
mma  to  lead  in  two  or  three  generations  to  degenerate  mental  formation. 

The  external  work  which  can  be  done  by  a  man  daily  has  been  estimated 
ii  |th  of  the  work  of  the  horse  ;  but  if  the  work  of  a  horse  is  considered  to 
be  equal  to  the  1-horse  power  of  a  steam  engine  (viz.,  33,000  fi>  raised  1  foot 
high  per  minute,  or  8839  tons  raised  1  foot  high  in  ten  hours),  this  must  be 
ID  over-estimate,  as  |th  of  this  would  be  1263  tons  raised  1  foot  in  a  day's 
mk  of  ten  hours.*    The  hardest  day's  work  of  twelve  hours  I  have  ever 

*  In  some  works  on  physiology  a  man's  work  of  eight  hours  has  been  pat  as  high  as  816,800 
Uogimmmemetres,  or  1020  tons  lifted  a  foot ;  but  this  is  far  too  mnch. 

b  Ais  oountry,  the  amount  of  work  done  is  generaUy  estimated  as  so  many  lbs.  or  tons 
Hbd  1  foot  In  France  it  is  expressed  as  so  many  kilogrammes  lifted  1  metre.  Kilogramme- 
Hws  are  converted  into  foot-pounds,  by  multiplinnglb^  7*238.  To  bring  at  once  into  toni 
MUd  a  foot,  multiply  kilogrammemetres  by  -003^.  The  following  table  may  be  useful,  as 
BpiMBing  the  amount  of  work  done.  It  is  taken  from  Dr  Haughton's  work  (A  New  Theory 
imimcHar  Action).  The  numbers  are  a  little  different  from  those  given  by  Coulomb,  as 
hij  were  recalcnUted  by  Dr  Hanghton  in  1863. 


Labouuko  FoacB  or  Mah. 

Kind  of  Work. 

Amount  of  Work. 

Authority. 

PQediiyingy 

Pila  driving,  .... 
Toniing  a  winch,  .... 
Porters  carrying  goods  and  returning) 

unladen,                                  . ) 
Pedlars  always  loaded, 
Porters  canying  wood  up  a  stair  and) 

ratariiing  imliMided,                       . ) 
Pavionrs  at  work, .... 
Military  prisoners  at  shot  drill  (8  honrs), ) 

and  oaknm  picking,  and  drill,  .        . ) 
Shot  drill  alone  (8  hours). 

812  tons  lifted  1  foot 
352  „ 
374  „ 

825  „ 

808  ,, 

881      „  ,, 

862  „ 

810  „ 

160-7  „ 

Coulomb. 
Lamande. 
Coulomb. 

9f 
ff 
tf 

Hangbton. 
ff 
ff 
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xnysolf  known  a  man  do,  was  in  tlie  case  of  a  workman  in  a  ooppea 
ndlL  He  stated  that  lie  occasionally  raised  a  weight  of  90  lb  to  a  1 
18  inches,  12,000  times  a-day.  Supposing  this  to  be  correct,  be  wo 
723  tons  1  foot  high.  Bat  this  much  overpasses  the  nsnal  amoui 
same  man's  ordinary  day's  work,  which  he  considered  extremely  b 
raising  a  weight  of  124  lb  16  inches,  5000  or  6000  times  in  a  day.  i 
the  larger  number,  this  would  make  his  work  equivalent  to  442 '8  to 
a  foot ;  and  this  was  a  hard  day's  work  for  a  powerful  man.  Son 
puddlers  in  the  iron  country,  and  the  glass-blowera,  probably  wod 
than  this  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  calculations.  I  learned  from  ; 
that  an  ordinary  day's  work  was  to  carry  28  lb  twenty  miles  dat 
weight  is  balanced  over  tho  shoulder, — 14  lb  behind  and  14  fi)  in  froi 
work  is  equal  to  419*5  tons  lifted  1  foot  It  would,  therefore^  seei 
that  an  amount  of  work  equal  to  500  tons  lifted  a  foot  is  an  extren 
day's  work,  which  perhaps  few  men  could  continue  to  do.  400  ton 
foot  is  a  hard  day's  work,  and  300  tons  lifted  a  foot  is  an  average  da 
for  a  healthy,  strong  adult 

The  external  work  is  thus  300  to  500  tons  on  an  average ;  the 
work  of  tho  heart,  muscles  of  respiration,  digestion,  &c.,  has  been  \ 
estimated  ;  the  estimates  for  the  heart  alone  vary  from  122  to  277  to 
a  foot  The  former  is  that  given  by  Haughton,  who  estimates  the  ref 
movements  as  about  1 1  tons  lifted  a  foot  in  24  hours.  Adopting 
number  of  260  tons  for  all  the  internal  mechanical  work,  and  the 
work  of  a  mechanic  being  300  to  500  tons,  this  will  amount  to  froi 
Jth  of  all  the  force  obtainable  from  the  food. 

Tho  exertion  which  the  infantry  soldier  is  called  upon  to  undergo  i 
drill  and  carrying  weights  on  a  level,  or  over  an  uneven  surface. 

The  Reverend  Professor  Haughton,  M.D.,  wlio  is  so  well  known 
important  contributions  to  physiology  and  medicine,  has  shown  that 
on  a  level  surface  at  the  rate  of ^  about  3  miles  an  hour  is  equivi 
raising  Tj^^h  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body  through  the  distance  wal 
easy  calculation  changes  this  into  tho  weight  raised  1  foot  Wlien 
a  hoif^ht,  a  man  of  course  raises  his  whole  weight  through  the  height  as 

Tj3ing  thia  formula,*  and  assuming  a  man  to  weigh  150  ft  with  his 
we  get  the  following  table  : — 

KJnd  of  Exercise.  WtlS^l  f  1? 

Walking  1  mile,   17-67 

„       2    ,   35-34 

10    „   176-7 

„     20    „   353-4 

„       1  „  and  carrying  60  ft,       .       .  24  75 

2  „           „                   .       .  24-75 

10  „           „                   .       .  247-5 

20  n                               •       •  495 

It  may  l)e  interesting  to  j^ve  some  ezampleii  of  work  done  in  India  by  natives,  wl 
bei'n  firiven  me  by  Dr  de  Chaumont  :  — 

A  l/.'ptcha  hili-coolie  will  go  from  Punkabarree  to  Darjeeling  (tbirty  miles,  Hnd  an 
5500  leet).  in  three  days,  carrying  80  lb  weight,  the  wei5jbt  is  carrieil  on  a  frame  sup] 
the  loins  and  sacrum,  and  aided  by  a  band  passed  round  the  forehead. 

Work  per  diem,  500  tons  lifted  1  foot. 

Eight  palanquin  liearers  carried  an  officer  weighing  ISO  lb,  and  pilanquin  wei;hu 
twenty-five  miles  in  Lower  Bengal  Assuming  each  man  weighed  150  Vb  the  woric 
tons  lifted  a  foot. 

( W + Wl  X  D 

♦  The  formula  is  ~20x2a\0  *  ^^^^  W  is  the  weight  of  the  penon,  W  the  w 
Tied ;  D  the  distance  walked  in        ^      co^k^tvwoX  q»1  \xwJCvwv\  vod       the  m 
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It  u  thoB  seen  that  a  march  of  ten  miles,  witih  a  weight  of  60 1>  (which  is 
early  the  weight  a  soldier  carries  when  in  marching  order,  hut  without 
lankets  and  rations),  is  a  moderate  day's  work  A  twenty-miles'  march,  with 
4)  B>  weighty  is  a  very  hard  day's  work.  As  a  continued  lahouring  effort^  Dr 
bughton  helieves  theit  walking  twenty  miles  Srday,  without  a  load  (Sunday 
niDg  rest),  is  good  work  (353  tons  lifted  a  foot)  ;  so  that  the  load  of  60  i> 
dditional  would  make  the  work  too  hard  for  a  continuance.* 

It  must,  however,  he  rememhered,  that  it  is  understood  that  the  waUdng  is 
m  level  ground,  and  is  done  in  the  easiest  manner  to  the  person,  and  that  the 
raighte  which  are  carried  are  properly  disposed.  The  lahour  is  greatly 
ftcreaaed  if  the  walk  is  irksome,  and  the  weights  are  not  well  adjusted.  And 
Ub  is  the  case  with  the  soldier.  In  marching,  his  attitude  is  stiff;  he 
haervesa  certain  time  and  distance  in  each  step ;  he  has  none  of  those  shorter 
Dd  longer  steps,  and  slower  and  more  rapid  motion,  which  assist  the  ordinary 
odestrian.  It  may  he  questioned,  indeed,  whether  the  formula  does  not 
nder-estimate  the  amount  of  work  actually  done  hy  the  soldier.  The  work 
eoomes  heavier,  too,  more  exhausting,  if  it  is  done  in  a  shorter  time ;  or, 
1  other  words,  velocity  is  gained  at  the  expense  of  carrying  power,  f  The 
elocity  in  fact,  t.e.,  the  rate  at  which  work  is  done,  is  an  important  element 
I  the  question,  in  consequence  of  the  strain  thrown  on  the  heart  and  lungSn 
!he  Oxford  hoat  races — crowing  at  racing  speed  (  » 1  mile  in  7  minutes)  in  an 
Word  eight-oar,  or  18*56  foot-tons  in  7  minutesj  is  not  apparently  very  hard 


oaiMiU  in  a  ton.  The  result  iB  the  number  of  tons  raised  1  foot  To  get  the  distance  in  feet, 
inhiply  5280  by  the  number  of  miles  walked. 

*  1  calculated  the  work  done  by  the  sledge-parties  in  the  Arctic  Expedition  of  1875-6.  and 
imd  that  the  Northern  party  (Markham's),  did  &  mean  of  574  foot-tons  per  man  per  diem, 
rtth  a  maximum  of  859 ;  the  Western  party  ( Aldrich's)  did  a  mean  of  443,  and  a  maximum  of 
Mr  600l  JBven  this  laige  amount  was  considered  an  under-eatimate  by  the  Commanden. 
Bet  Report  of  Committee  on  Outbreak  of  Scurvy  (Blue  Book)  App.  24,  p.  365).   [F.  de  C] 

f  Dr  Haughton  (Principles  of  Animal  Mechanics.  2d  ed.  pp.  M  and  57)  has  determined, 
tlie  oalculatioua  of  tba  MM.  Weber,  the  coefficient  <tf  resistance  for  three  vdodtias, 

MlksperHow,  Co^dentof 


1-818  Wjt 

4-858   ttVt 

10-577   tVt 

Interpolating  between  these  numbers  we  can  obtain  the  coefficients  at  other  velocities.  The 
ilowing  table  shows  the  coefficients,  the  dictanoe  in  miles  that  would  equal  800  foot-toua 
K  a  man  of  160  9^  and  the  tim«  in  hoaz%  myl  «4natQS  that  would  be  required  without  rest 

perUov.  BevManoe.  SQ^ioot^  m. 

a  21-2  10  36 

a  ^  16-8  5  24 

4  „St  13-8  8  18 

6  11-2  2  36 

6  ^  d-6  1  86 

7  tAt  8-5  1  12 

8  ,H  7-6  0  57 
a                    rW  0  ^ 

10  riw  0*8  0  88 

ooeffident  corresponds  my  nearly  to  8*1  mi^s  an  hour,  and  this  appears  to  be  the 
ito  at  which  the  greatest  amount  of  work  can  be  done  at  the  least  expenditure  of  eneigy. 
lea  Table  XVIII.,  p.l86.  Lectures  on  SUto  Medicine,  by  F.  de  Chaumont.)  As  regards  velocity, 
*r  Haughton  states  the  "  Law  of  Fatigued*  as  follows "  When  the  same  muscle  (or  group  of 
lOMleB)  is  kept  in  constant  action  till  fatigue  sets  in,  the  total  work  done,  multiplied:  bv 
M  vato  of  work,  is  constant"  The  "  Law  of  Refreshment "  depends  on  the  rate  at  whi^ 
rtnial  blood  is  supplied  to  the  muscles,  and  the  "  Coefficient  or  Refreshment "  ia  the  woA 
ssfcoied  to  the  muscles  in  foot-pounds  per  ounce  of  muscle  per  second ;  for  voluntarv  muscle 
.  is  on  an  avenge  0*1809,  and  for  the  heart  0*2877,  or  exactly  equal  to  the  work  of  the  hearty 
hidi  never  tiiw.  \V,  de  C] 
X  Tnining,  by  A.  Madann,  p.  168. 
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EXERCISE. 


work,  but  it  is  very  severe  for  the  time,  as  its  effect  is  great  on  the  drcnlatory 
system. 

Looking  at  all  these  results,  and  considering  that  the  most  healthy  life  is 
that  of  a  man  engaged  in  manual  labour  in  the  free  air,  and  that  the  daily 
work  will  probably  average  from  250  to  350  tons  lifted  1  foot,  we  can  perhaps 
say,  as  an  approximation,  that  every  healthy  man  ought,  if  possible,  to  take 
a  daily  amount  of  exercise  in  some  way,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  150  tons 
lifted  1  foot  This  amount  is  equiv«dent  to  a  walk  of  about  9  miles  ;  hut 
then,  as  there  is  much  exertion  t^en  in  ordinary  business  of  life,  this  amount 
may  be  in  many  cases  reduced.  It  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  rules  to  meet 
all  cases ;  but  probably  every  man  with  the  above  facts  before  him  could  fix 
the  amount  necessary  for  himself  with  tolerable  accuracy. 

In  the  case  of  the  soldier,  if  he  were  allowed  to  march  easily,  and  if  the 
weights  were  not  oppressively  ananged,  he  ought  to  do  easily  12  miles  daily 
for  a  long  time,  provided  he  was  allowed  a  periodical  rest  But  he  could  not 
for  many  days,  without  great  fatigue,  march  20  miles  a  day  with  a  60  lb  load, 
unless  he  were  in  good  condition  and  well  fed.  If  a  greater  amount  still  is 
demanded  from  him,  he  must  have  long  subsequent  rest  But  all  the  long 
marches  by  our  own  or  other  armies  have  been  made  without  weights,  excejn 
arms  and  a  portion  of  ammunition.  Then  great  distances  have  been  travened 
by  men  in  good  training  and  condition. 

SECTION  IIL 

TRAINING. 

The  aim  of  the  "  Trainer  "  is  to  increase  breathing  power  ;  to  make  the 
muscular  action  more  vigorous  and  enduring,  and  to  lessen  the  amount  of  fsL 
He  arrives  at  his  result  by  a  very  careful  diet,  containing  little  or  no  alcohd; 
by  regular  and  systematie  exercise  ;  and  by  increasing  the  action  of  the 
eliminating  organs,  especially  of  the  skin. 

^liat  the  Trainer  "  thus  accomplishes  is  in  essence  the  following :  a  con- 
cordant action  is  established  between  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  so  that  the 
strong  action  of  the  heart  during  exercise  is  met  by  a  more  perfect  dilatation 
of  the  vessels,  and  then)  is  no  blockage  of  the  flow  of  blood;  in  the  lungB^the 
blood  not  only  passes  more  freely,  but  the  amount  of  oxygen  is  increased,  and 
the  gradual  improvement  in  breathing  power  is  well  seen  when  honea  an 
watdied  during  training.  This  reciprocal  action  of  heart  and  blood-veaaeb  is 
the  most  important  point  in  training ;  the  nutrition  of  nerves  and  muscular 
fibres  improves  from  the  constant  action,  and  the  abundant  supply  of  food ; 
the  tissue  changes  are  more  active,  and  elimination,  especially  of  carbon,  in- 
creases. A  higher  condition  of  health  ensues,  and  if  not  carried  to  exoen, 
"  training  "  is  simply  another  word  for  healthy  and  vigorous  living.* 

*  Of  course,  over-training  may  be  hurtftil,  but  anything  can  be  carried  too  far.  I  can  only 
refer  to  Dr  Morgan's  highly  interesting  and  well-worked  out  treatise  on  University  Oan,  to 
show  that  rowing  is  beneficial.  Dr  Lee  has  published  a  naelul  Uttle  book,  Exercise  aid 
Training,  by  R.  Lee,  M.D.,  with  some  good  advice  on  training. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


CLOTHING. 

The  objects  of  clothing  are  to  protect  against  cold  and  against  warmth ;  all 
other  uses  will  be  found  to  resolve  themselves  into  one  or  other  of  these. 

The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts — Id^  The  materials  of 
clothing  ;  and  2d,  The  make  of  the  garments,  which  will  be  considered  in 
JBook  XL,  and  only  as  far  as  the  soldier  is  concerned. 

Materials  of  Clothino. 

The  following  only  will  ba  described  : — Cotton,  linen,  jute,  wool,  leather, 
and  india-rubber. 

Chemical  Reaction, — These  materials  are  all  easily  distinguished  by  micro- 
scopical characters,  but  certain  chemical  reactions  may  be  useful  Wool  and 
silk  dissolve  in  boiling  liquor  potassse  or  liquor  sodse  of  sp.  gr.  1040  to  1050 ; 
cotton  and  linen  are  not  attacked.  Wool  is  little  altered  by  lying  in  sulphuric 
acid,  but  cotton  and  linen  change  in  half  an  hour  into  a  gelatinous  mass, 
▼hich  is  coloured  blue  by  iodine.  Silk  is  slowly  dissolved.  Wool  and  silk 
take  a  yellow  colour  in  strong  nitric  acid ;  cotton  and  linen  do  not.  So  also 
▼ool  and  silk  are  tinged  yellow  by  picric  acid ;  cotton  and  linen  are  not,  or  the 
colour  is  slight,  and  can  be  washed  ofifl  Silk,  again,  is  dissolved  by  hot  con- 
centrated chloride  of  zinc,  which  will  not  touch  wooL  In  a  mixed  fabric  of 
silk,  wool,  and  cotton,  fiist  boil  in  strong  chloride  of  zinc,  and  wash  ;  this 
gets  lid  of  the  silk ;  then  boil  in  liquor  sodse,  which  dissolves  the  wool,  and 
the  cotton  is  left  behind.  Another  reagent  is  recommended  by  Schlesinger, 
Tix.,  8  solution  of  copper  in  ammonia  ;  this  rapidly  dissolves  sUk  and  cotton, 
and,  after  a  longer  time,  linen;  wool  is  only  somewhat  swollen  by  it.  By 
drying  thoroughly  first,  and  after  each  of  the  above  steps,  the  weight  of  the 
XQspective  materials  can  be  obtained.* 

Cotton — Microscopic  Characters, — A  diaphanous  substance  forming  fibres 
about  Tinnr^  ^  ^  diameter,  flattened  in  shape,  and  riband-like,  with 
an  intenor  canal  which  is  often  obliterated,  or  may  contain  some  extractive 
matters,  borders  a  little  thickened,  the  fibres  twisted  at  intervals  (about  600 
tunes  in  an  inch).    It  has  been  stated  that  the  fresh  cotton  fibre  is  a 

*  If  other  fabrics  than  those  mentioned  in  the  text  have  to  be  examined,  the  best  book  to 
eonault  is  Br  Schlesinger's  Mikroscopische  Untersuch.  der  Gespinnst-Fasem  (Zurich,  1873), 
whero  platet  will  be  found  of  many  of  the  fibres  of  commerce.  The  following  are  the  chief 
iM^ts  used  by  Schlesinger  -.—Ist,  strong  and  weak  sulphuric  acid,  to  dissolve  or  swell  out 
the  fibra^  and  also,  with  iodine,  to  test  for  cellulose.  2d,  Nitric  acid,  especially  to  show  the 
nariringa.  Chromic  add.  as  the  best  solvent  for  the  intercelluUur  substance,  and  for  the 
swelling  out  in  solution  of  tne  cellulose ;  it  is  often  used  with  sulphuric  acid.  Ath.  Dilute 
tbctue  of  iodine,  which  is  added  to  cellulose,  and  then  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  bth.  Solution  of 
eopper,  made  by  disolving  metallic  copper  in  ammonia :  this  dissolves  cell-membrane. 
Solphata  of  aniline,  which  colours  lijniite  yellow.  7tA,  Liquor  potasses  (dilute),  to  render 
the  fabrics  transparant.  He  advises  the  fabric  to  be  put  on  a  slip  of  glass,  and  then  a  drop 
Gf  water  to  be  placed  on  it ;  then  a  needle  should  be  drawn  two  or  three  times  in  the  direction 
of  the  flbres,  whidi  will  be  easily  detached.  Then  the  fibre  is  laid  on  a  glass  and  the  reagent 
is  applied.  • 
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better  than  cotton.  It  is  a  little  smoother  than  cotton.  As  an  article  of 
clothing  it  may  be  classed  with  it.  In  choosing  linen  regard  is  had  to  the 
evenness  of  the  threads,  and  to  the  fineness  and  closeness  of  the  textoia  The 
colour  should  be  white,  and  the  surface  glossy.  Starch  is  often  used  to  give 
glossiness.    This  is  detected  by  iodine,  and  removed  by  the  first  washing. 

Jute, — As  jute  is  now  being  very  largely  used,  it  is  possible  it  may  be 
employed  as  a  falsification  of  linen  or  cotton.  Jute  is  obtained  from  the 
Corctwrus  capsidaris,  and  comes  to  England  from  Eussia  and  India.  Hie 
fibres  are  of  considerable  length,  are  hollow,  thickened,  and  with  nanowingB 
and  constrictions  in  the  tubular  portions  ;  sometimes  an  air-bubble  may  be  in 
the  fibre,  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  The  drawing,  which,  as  well  as  the  ahove 
description,  I  owe  to  Dr  Maddox,  shows  the  difi*erences  between  the  jute  and 
cotton  or  linen. 

Wool — Microscopic  Characters, — Eound  fibres,  transparent  or  a  little  hazy, 
colourless.  The  fibre  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  little  comets,  which  have 
become  imited.  There  are  very  evident  slightly  oblique  cross  markingB, 
which  indicate  the  bases  of  the  comets ;  and  at  these  points  the  fibre  is  veiy 
slightly  larger.  There  are  also  fine  longitudinal  markings.  There  is  a 
canal,  but  it  is  often  obliterated.  When  old  and  worn,  the  fibre  breaks  up 
into  fibrilhe ;  and,  at  the  same  tittie,  the  slight  prominence  at  the  cross  mark- 
ings disappear,  and  even  the  markings  become  indistinct  By  these 
characters,  old  wool  can  be  recognised.  Size  of  fibres  varies,  but  an  avenge 
is  given  by  the  figura    The  finest  wools  have  the  smallest  fibres. 

As  an  Article  of  Clothing, — ^Wool  is  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat  and  a  great  absorber  of 
water.  The  water  penetrates  into  the  fibres 
themselves  and  distends  them  (hygroscopic 
water),  and  also  lies  between  them  (water  of 
interposition).  In  these  respects  it  is  greatly 
superior  to  either  cotton  or  linen,  its  power 
of  hygroscopic  absorption  being  at  least 
double  in  proportion  to  its  weighty  and 
i  quadmple  in  proportion  to  its  sur&ce. 
This  property  of  hygroscopicaUy  absorbing 
water  is  a  most  important  one.  During  pe^ 
spiration  the  evaporation  from  the  surface  of 
the  body  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  heat  which 
is  generated  by  the  exercise.  When  the  ex- 
ercise is  finished,  the  evaporation  still  goes  on, 
and,  as  already  noticed,  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  chill  the  frame.  When  dry  woollen  clothing 
is  put  on  after  exertion,  the  vapour  from  the 
surface  of  the  body  is  condensed  in  the  wool, 
and  gives  out  again  the  large  amount  of  heat 
which  had  become  latent  when  the  water  was 
vaporised.  Therefore  a  woollen  covering,  bm 
this  cause  alone,  at  once  feels  warm  when  used 
during  sweating.  In  the  case  of  cotton  and 
Fig.  103.— Wool  X  285.  linen  the  perspiration  passes  through  themi 
Scale,  TT^th  inch.  g^^^  evaporates  from  the  external  surface 

without  condensation ;  the  loss  of  heat  then  continues.  These  facts  make  it 
plain  why  dry  wooUen  clothes  are  so  useful  after  exertioiL* 

*  Pettenkofer  gives  (Zt.  f\k  B\oL  \n&d  1.  p.  185)  soxDe  expeximentB  showing  the  hirgitMooirfe 
power  of  wool  as  oomparad  with Voitn.  Ba  ^qi^  >^\)XAS!LTiL^  ^li^l  ^ScMndM^mndL  toes  wtUt, 
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In  addition  to  this,  the  texture  of  wool  is  warmer,  from  its  had  conducting 
power,  and  it  is  less  easily  penetrated  hy  cold  ¥rin(l8.  The  disadvantage  of 
wool  is  the  way  in  which  its  soft  fihre  shrinks  in  washing,  and  after  a  time 
the  fihre  becomes  smaller,  harder,  and  probably  less  absorbent.* 

In  the  choice  of  woollen  underclothing  the  touch  is  a  great  guide.  There 
should  be  smoothness  and  great  softness  of  texture ;  to  the  eye  the  texture 
should  be  close ;  the  hairs  standing  out  from  the  surface  of  equal  length,  not 
long  and  straggling.  The  heavier  the  substance  is,  in  a  given  bulk,  the 
l)etter.  In  the  case  of  blankets,  the  softness,  thickness,  and  closeness  of  the 
pile,  the  closeness  of  the  texture,  and  the  weight  of  the  blanket,  are  the  best 
^ides. 

In  woollen  cloth  the  rules  are  the  same.  When  held  against  the  light,  the 
doth  should  be  of  uniform  texture,  without  holes ;  when  folded  and  suddenly 
itretcbed,  it  should  give  a  clear  ringing  note ;  it  should  be  very  resistent 
Rrben  stretched  with  violence ;  the  "  tearing  power  "  is  the  best  way  of  judging 
i  shoddy  "  (old  used  and  worked-up  wool  and  cloth)  has  been  mixed  with 
Ereeh  wooL  A  certain  weight  must  be  borne  by  every  piece  of  cloth.  At  the 
jrovemment  Clothing  Establishment  at  Pimlico,  a  machine  is  used  which 
marks  the  exact  weight  necessary  to  tear  across  a  piece  of  cloth.  Schlesinger 
recommends  the  following  plan  for  the  examination  of  a  mixed  fabric  con- 
taining shoddy : — Examine  it  with  the  microscope,  and  recognise  if  it  con- 
tains cotton,  or  silk  or  linen,  besides  wooL  If  so,  dissolve  them  by  ammonia- 
cal  solution  of  copper.  In  this  way  a  qualitative  examination  is  first  made. 
Then  fix  attention  on  the  wooL  In  shoddy  both  coloured  and  colourless  wool- 
fibres  are  often  seen,  as  the  fibres  have  been  derived  from  different  cloths 
irhich  have  been  partially  bleached  ;  the  colouring  matter,  if  it  remains,  is 
iifferent — indigo,  purpurin,  or  madder.  The  diameter  of  the  wool  is  never 
K)  regular  as  in  fresh  wool,  and  it  changes  suddenly  or  gradually  in  diameter, 
md  suddenly  widens  again  with  a  little  swelling,  and  then  thins  off  again  ; 
lie  cross  marking  or  scales  are  also  almost  obliterated.  When  liquor  potassw 
B  applied  the  shoddy  wool  is  attacked  much  more  quickly  than  fresh 
rooL 

The  dye  also  must  be  good,  and  of  the  kind  named  in  the  contract,  and  tests 
Qnat  be  applied. 

Leaiher, — Choice  of  leather  ;  it  should  be  well  tanned,  and  without  any 
narks  of  corrosion,  or  attacks  of  insects.  The  thinner  kind  should  be 
perfectly  supple. 

Leather  is  not  only  used  for  shoes,  leggings,  and  accoutrements  \  it  is  em- 
doyed  occasionally  for  coats  and  trousera  It  is  an  extremely  warm  clothing, 
8  no  wind  blows  through  it,  and  is  therefore  weU  adapted  for  cold,  windy 
limates.  Leather  or  sheepskin  coats  are  very  common  in  Turkey,  Tartary, 
^araia,  the  Danubian  Provinces,  and  everywhere  where  the  cold  north  winds 


«l  parts  with  it  much  mora  quickly ;  thus,  to  dte  one  experiment,  equal  surface  of  linen  and 
annel  beinp^  exposed  to  the  air  after  being  placed  in  equal  conditions  of  absorption,  the  linen 
)tt  in  75  mmutes  5*998  grammes,  and  the  flannel  only  4*858  grammes  of  water.  Subsequently 
be  eraporation  from  the  linen  lessened,  as  was  to  be  expected,  as  it  was  becoming  drier ; 
luct  from  the  flannel  continued  to  pass  off  moderately.  The  much  greater  cooling  efllsct  of 
nen  is  seen. 

The  porosity  of  clothing,  t.f .,  the  rapidity  through  which  air  is  driven  through,  is  a  point  to  be 
oted.  By  an  e<^ual  pressure  equivalent  to  a  column  of  water  4*5  centimetres  high,  an  area 
ri  oentimetra  diameter  forced  air  through  as  follows  : — Through  linen,  6*03  litres ;  flannel, 
)'41 :  lambskin,  6*07 ;  glove-leather.  -15 :  wash-leather,  5-87 :  silk  fabric,  4*14. 

It  tnna  appears  that  the  warmest  clothing  (flannel)  may  be  tne  most  porous ;  mero  porosity 
I  fact,  is  only  one  element  in  the  consideration. 

*  In  washing  woollen  articles,  they  should  never  be  rubbed  or  wrung.  They  should  be 
beed  in  a  hot  solution  of  soap,  moved  about,  and  then  plunged  into  cold  water,  when  the 
lap  is  got  rid  of  they  Bhonld  be  bung  up  to  dry  without  wringing. 
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are  felt  In  Canada,  coats  of  sheepskin  or  buffalo-hide  hare  been  found  very 
useful,  and  are  commonly  used  by  sentiiea 

Waterproof  Cothing, — ^Like  leather  articles,  the  india-rubber  is  an  exceed- 
ingly hot  dress,  owing  to  the  same  causes,  viz.,  impermeability  to  wind,  and 
condensation  and  retention  of  perspiration.  It  is  objected  to  by  many  on 
these  grounds^  and  especially  the  latter ;  and  L^vy  inf  onns  ua  that  the  Council  of 
Health  of  the  French  Army  have  persistently  refused  (and,  in  hia  opinion, 
pioperly)  the  introduction  of  waterproof  garments  into  the  army.  If,  how- 
ever, woollen  underthings  are  worn,  the  perspiration  is  sufficiently  absorbed  by 
those  during  the  comparatively  short  time  waterproof  clothing  is  worn,  and 
the  objection  is  properly  not  valid,  unless  the  waterproof  is  continually  worn. 

The  great  use  of  waterproof  is,  of  course,  its  protection  against  nin,  and  in 
ihis  respect  it  is  invaluable  to  the  soldier,  and  should  be  largely  used.  By 
the  side  of  this  great  use,  all  its  defects  appear  to  me  to  be  minor  evila 

India-rubber  cloth  loses  in  part  its  distensibility  in  very  cold  countries  and 
becomes  too  distensible  in  the  tropics.  Paraffined  doth  is  equally  good,  and 
the  paraffin  does  not  rot  the  fibre  like  common  oiL 

General  Condunons. 

Proieeitan  againd  Cold. — ^For  equal  thicknesses^  wool  is  much  aaperior  to 
either  cotton  or  linen,  and  should  be  worn  for  all  underclothing.  In  case  of 
extreme  cold,  besides  wool,  leather,  or  waterproof  nlntbmg  ia  u/sefuL  Cotton 
and  linen  are  nearly  equal 

Protection  againet  Heat, — ^Texture  has  nothing  to  do  with  protection  from 
the  direct  solar  rays  ;  this  depends  entirely  on  colour.  White  is  the  beat 
colour  ;  then  grey,  yellow,  pink,  blue,  black  In  hot  coonkien^  Iherdbn^ 
white  or  light-grey  dothing  should  be  chosen. 

In  the  shade,  die  effect  of  colour  is  not  marked.  The  thickness,  and  the 
conducting  power  of  the  material,  are  the  conditions  (especially  the  fonner) 
which  influence  heat 

Protection  against  Chid  Winds, — For  equal  thicknesses,  leather  and  india- 
rubber  take  the  first  rank ;  wool  the  second ;  cotton  and  linen  about  eqyaL 

Absorption  of  Perspiration, — Wool  has  more  than  double  tjie  powsr  of 
cotton  and  linen. 

Absorption  of  Odours, — ^This  partly  depends  on  odour  ;  and  Stairk's  ob6e^ 
vations  show  that  the  power  of  absorption  is  in  this  order — black,  blue^  red, 
green,  yellow,  white.  As  far  as  texture  is  concerned,  the  absorption  is  in  fso- 
portion  to  the  hygroscopic  absorption,  and  wool  therefore  absorbs  more  than 
cotton  or  linen. 

Protection  against  Malaria, — It  has  been  supposed  thati  wearing  flaiuMl 
next  the  akin  lessens  the  risk  of  malaria.  As  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
poison  of  malaria  enters  either  by  the  lungs  or  stomach,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  protection  to  the  skin  can  prevent  its  action ;  except  indirectly,  by  pie- 
venting  chill  in  persons  who  have  already  suffered  from  ague.  But  the  veiy 
crcat  authority  of  Andrew  Combe,  drawn  from  experience  at  Bome^  is  in 
favour  of  its  having  some  influence  ;  and  it  has  been  used  on  th^  cosst 
of  Africa  for  this  purpose,  with  apparently  good  vesults. 
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CLIMATE. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  proper  definition  of  climate.  The  effect  of  climate  on 
the  human  body  is  the  sam  of  the  influences  which  are  connected  either  with 
the  solar  agencies,  the  soil,  the  air,  or  the  water  of  a  place,  and  as  these 
influences  are  in  the  highest  degree  complex,  it  is  not  at  present  possible  to 
trace  out  their  effects  with  any  certainty. 

With  regard  generally  to  the  effect  of  climate  on  human  life,  it  would  seem 
certain  that  the  facility  of  obtaining  food  (which  is  itself  influenced  by  climate), 
rather  than  any  of  the  immediate  effects  of  climate,  regulates  the  location  of 
men  and  the  amount  of  population.  The  human  frame  seems  to  acquire  in 
time  a  wonderful  power  of  adaptation ;  the  Esquimaux,  when  they  can  obtain 
plenty  of  food,  are  large  strong  men  (though  nothing  is  known  of  their  average 
length  of  life),  and  the  dwellers  in  the  hottest  parts  of  the  world  (provided 
there  is  no  mahiria,  and  that  their  food  is  nutritious)  show  a  stature  as  lofty, 
md  a  strength  as  great,  as  any  dwellers  in  temperate  climates.  Peculiarities 
of  race,  indeed,  arising  no  one  knows  how,  but  probably  from  the  combined 
influences  of  climate,  food,  and  customs,  acting  through  many  ages,  appear 
to  have  more  effect  on  stature,  health,  and  duration  of  life,  than  climate  alona. 
Still,  it  would  seem  probable  that,  in  climatic  conditions  so  diverse,  there 
aiise  some  special  differences  of  structure  which  are  most  marked  in  the  skin, 
hat  may  possibly  involve  other  organs. 

How  soon  the  body,  when  it  has  become  accustomed  by  length  of  residence 
for  successive  generations  to  one  climate,  can  accommodate  itself  to,  or  bear 
the  conditions  of,  the  climate  of  another  widely  different  place,  is  a  question 
which  can  only  be  answered  when  the  influences  of  climate  are  better  known. 
The  hypothesis  of  "  acclimatisation  "  implies  that  there  is  at  first  an  injurious 
effect  produced,  and  then  an  accommodation  of  the  body  to  the  new  conditions 
within  a  very  limited  time ;  that,  for  example,  the  dweller  in  northern  zones 
passing  into  the  tropics,  although  he  at  first  suffers,  acquires  in  a  few  years 
some  special  constitution  which  relieves  him  from  the  injurious  consequences 
which,  it  is  supposed,  the  change  at  first  brought  with  it.  There  are,  therefore, 
two  assumptions,  viz.,  of  an  injurious  effect,  and  of  a  relief  from  it  Are 
either  correct  1 

It  may  seem  a  bold  thing  to  question  the  commonly  received  opinion,  that 
a  tropical  climate  is  injurious  to  a  northern  constitution,  but  there  are  some 
Striking  facts  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  such  an  opinion.  The  army 
experience  shows  that,  both  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  India,  the  mortality  of 
the  soldier  has  been  gradually  decreasing,  until,  in  some  stations  in  the  West 
Indies  (as,  for  example,  Trinidad  and  Barbadoes),  the  sickness  and 
mortality  among  the  European  soldiers  are  actually  less  than  on  homo  service 
in  years  which  have  no  yellow  fever.  In  India,  a  century  ago,  people  spoke 
with  horror  of  the  terrible  climate  of  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  and  yet  Europeans 
now  live  in  health  and  comfort  in  both  cities.  In  Algeria  the  French  experience 
is  to  the  same  effect,    As  the  climate  and  the  stationa  qixq  ths^  «aiX£L^ 
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soldiers  are  of  the  same  race  and  habits,  wliat  lias  removed  tbe  dangers  whicli 
formerly  made  tbe  sickness  threefold  and  tbe  mortality  tenfold  tbe  ratio  of  the 
sickness  and  deaths  at  home  t 

Tbe  explanation  is  very  simple ;  tbe  deaths  in  tbe  West  Indies  were  partly 
owing  to  the  virulence  of  yellow  fever  (which  was  fostered,  though  probably 
not  engendered  by  bad  sanitary  conditions),  and  tbe  general  excess  of  other 
febrile  and  dysenteric  cases.  Tbe  simple  hygienic  precautions  which  aie 
efficacious  in  England  have  been  as  useful  in  the  West  Indies.  Proper  food, 
good  water,  pure  air,  have  been  supplied,  and,  in  proportion  as  they  have 
been  so,  the  deadly  effects  attributed  to  climate  have  disappeared.  The  effect 
of  a  tropical  climate  is,  so  to  speak,  relative.  The  temperature  and  the 
humidity  of  the  air  are  highly  favourable  to  decompositions  of  all  kinds ;  the 
effluvia  from  an  impure  soil,  and  the  putrescent  changes  going  on  in  it,  an 
greatly  aggravated  by  beat  Tbe  effects  of  tbe  sanitary  evils  which,  in  a  cold 
climate  like  Canada,  are  partly  neutralised  by  tbe  cold,  are  developed  in  the 
West  Indies,  or  in  tropical  India,  to  tbe  greatest  degree.  In  this  way  a 
tropical  climate  is  evidently  most  powerful,  and  it  renders  all  sanitary  precau- 
tions tenfold  more  necessary  than  in  tbe  temperate  zone.  But  all  this  is  not 
the  effect  of  climate,  but  of  something  added  to  climate. 

Take  away  these  sanitary  defects,  and  avoid  malarious  soils  or  drain  them, 
and  let  the  mode  of  living  be  a  proper  one,  and  the  European  soldier  does  not 
die  faster  in  the  tropics  than  at  homo.* 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  an  element  of  uncertainty  may  be  pointed 
out  here.  In  our  tropical  possessions  tbe  European  soldier  serves  now  only 
for  short  periods  (in  the  West  Indies  for  three  or  four  years,  in  India  only 
for  twelve  years,  and  under  tbe  new  regulations  of  short  service  he  may  only 
be  six  years,  or  less),  and  during  this  time  he  may  be  for  some  years  on  the 
hills,  or  at  any  rate  in  elevated  spots.  The  old  statistical  reports  of  the  army 
pointod  out  that  tbe  mortality  in  tbe  West  Indies  augmented  regularly  with 
prolongation  of  service,  and  it  may  be  said  that,  after  all,  tbe  lessened  sick- 
ness and  mortality  in  tbe  tropics  is  owing,  in  some  degree,  to  avoidance  by 
short  service  of  tbe  influence  of  climate.  But  as  the  whole  long  service  was 
constantly  passed  under  tbe  unfavourable  sanitary  conditions  now  remoTed, 
it  does  not  follow  that  tbe  inference  to  be  drawn  from  tbe  statistical  evidence 
as  to  length  of  service  is  really  correct 

Eacts  prove,  then,  that  under  favourable  sanitary  conditions  (general  and 
personal),  Europeans,  during  short  services,  may  be  as  healthy  as  at  home,  as 
far  as  shown  by  tables  of  sickness  and  mortality,  f  and  it  is  not  certain  Uiat 
long  service  brings  with  it  different  results. 

It  may,  however,  be  urged  that,  admitting  that  a  non-malarious  tropical 
climate  per  se,  may  not  increase  sickness  or  mortality  during  tbe  most  vigorous 
years  of  life  (and  it  is  then  only  that  Europeans  are  usually  subjected  to  it), 
it  may  yet  really  diminish  health,  lessen  the  vigour  of  the  body,  and  HiminiA 
the  expectation  of  life. 

.  We  have  no  evidence  on  tbe  latter  point  J  With  respect  to  tbe  former,  it 
will  be  well  to  see  what  is  known  of  the  effects  of  climatic  agencies  on  the 
frame. 

Tbe  influences  of  locality  and  climate,  as  far  as  they  are  connected  with 

*  The  production  of  liver  diseane  in  such  an  amount  in  India,  will  be  considered  by  soma  tn 
be  a  pure  effect  of  climate.  But  on  this  point  the  evidence  seems  to  me  to  point  most  itrangly 
in  another  direction  (see  chapter  on  the  Prevention  of  Disease). 

•t*  For  the  statistical  proofs,  see  the  chapters  on  the  West  Indies  and  India. 

t  The  tables  of  the  Indian  Sanitary  Commission,  as  applying  to  men  who  had  been  imder 
the  unfavourable  sanitary  condlUons  ^hich  pTevailed  more  or  less  in  India  till  within  tbe  lait 
few  years,  can  hardly  be  need  wi\)i  aaiet^  \a  w^.\^  >^ 
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soil  and  water,  have  been  sufficiently  discuBsed.  I  shall  merely  briefly  review 
the  climatic  conditions  most  closely  (though  by  no  means  solely)  connected 
with  air.  They  are — temperature,  humidity,  movement,  weight,  composition, 
ind  electrical  condition.  The  amount  of  fight  is  another  climatic  condition 
i  importance. 

SECTION  L 
TEMPERATURE.' 

The  amount  of  the  sun's  rays;  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air;  the 
rariations  in  temperature,  both  periodic  and  non-periodic ;  and  the  length  of 
ime  a  high  or  low  temperature  lasts,  are  the  most  important  points. 
Cemperature  alone  has  been  made  a  ground  of  classification. 

(a)  Equable,  limited,  or  insular  climates;  t.e,,  with  slight  yearly  and 
liurnal  variations. 

(b)  Extreme,  excessive,  or  continental ;  i,e,,  with  great  variations. 

The  terms  limited  and  extreme  might  be  applied  to  the  amplitude  of  the 
fearly  fluctuation  difference  between  hottest  and  coldest  month,  see 
Miteobology),  while  equable  and  excessive  might  be  applied  especially  to 
the  non-periodic  variations,  which  are  slight  in  some  places,  and  extreme  in 
others. 

A  limited  climate  is  generally  an  equable  one,  and  an  extreme  climate 
(with  great  yearly  fluctuation)  is  generally  an  excessive  one  (with  great 
undulations). 

The  efiects  of  heat  cannot  be  dissociated  from  the  other  conditions ;  it  is 
necessary,  however,  to  briefly  notice  them. 

The  effect  of  a  certain  degree  of  temperature  on  the  vital  processes  of  a  race 
Iwelling  generation  after  generation  on  the  same  spot,  is  a  question  which  has 
18  yet  received  no.  sort  of  answer.  Does  the  amount  of  heat  per  se,  in- 
lependent  of  food  and  all  other  conditions,  affect  the  development  of 
aiechanical  force  and  temperature,  and  the  coincident  various  processes  of 
Eormation  and  destruction  of  the  tissues?  Is  there  a  difference  in  these 
respects,  and  in  the  resulting  action  of  the  eliminating  oigans,  in  the  inhabi- 
buits  of  the  equator  and  of  50*  or  60°  K  lat  1  This  is  entirely  a  problem  for 
the  future,  but  there  is  no  class  of  men  who  have  more  opportunities  of 
itudying  it  than  the  army  surgeons. 

The  problem  of  the  influence  of  temperature  is  generally  presented  to  us 
under  the  form  of  a  dweller  in  a  temperate  zone  proceeding  to  countries  either 
colder  or  hotter  than  his  own.  It  is  in  this  restricted  sense  I  shall  now  con- 
nder  it 

With  regard  to  the  effect  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Celtic  races  of  going  to 
live  in  a  cUmate  with  a  lower  mean  temperature  and  greater  variations  than 
their  own,  we  have  the  experience  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  some  parts  of 
the  Northern  American  States.  In  all  these,  if  food  is  good  and  plentiful, 
health  is  not  only  sustained,  but  is  perhaps  improved.  The  agricultural  and 
ocit-door  life  of  Canada  or  Nova  Scotia  is  probably  the  cause  of  this ;  but 
certain  it  is  that  in  those  countries  the  European  not  only  enjoys  health,  but 
produces  a  progeny  as  vigorous,  if  not  more  so,  than  that  of  the  parent  race. 

The  effects  of  heat  exceeding  the  temperate  standard  must  be  distinguished 
according  to  origin ;  radiant  heat  or  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  non- 
ladiant  heat,  or  that  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  latter  case,  in  addition  to 
heat  there  is  more  or  less  rarefaction  of  the  air,  and  also  coincident  conditions 


*  For  iome  elementaxy  facts  on  temperature,  see  Metisoboiagx. 
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of  humidity  and  movement  of  the  aii,  which  miut  be  taketi  into  aeooiat 
The  influence,  again,  of  sudden  transitions  from  hast  to  oold,  or  the  icfen^ 
has  to  be  considered.  The  Europeans  from  temperate  cHmates  floiaiah, 
apparently,  in  countries  not  much  hotter  than  their  own,  as  in  some  pnia  ef 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Now  Caledonia,  though  it  is  yet  too  eoan  U 
speculate  whether  the  vigour  of  the  race  will  improve  or  otherwise.  Bat 
there  is  a  general  impression  that  they  do  not  flourish  in  countries  much 
hotter,  I.e.,  with  a  yearly  mean  of  20°  Fahr.  higher,  as  in  many  parts  of 
India ;  that  the  race  dwindles,  and  finally  dies  out ;  and  therefore  that  no 
acclimatisation  of  race  occurs.  And  certainly  it  would  appear  that^  in  Indi^ 
there  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  the  pure  race,  if  not  intermixed  with  the 
native,  does  not  reach  beyond  the  third  generation.  Yet  it  seems  only  li^ 
to  say  that  so  many  circumstances  besides  heat  and  the  other  elements  of  dimste 
have  1)ecn  acting  on  the  English  race  in  India,  that  any  conclusion  opposed  to 
accHmatisation  must  be  considered  as  based  on  scanty  evidence.  We  hsfi 
not  gauged  on  a  large  scale  the  effects  of  climate  pure  and  simple,  unoom- 
])licated  with  malaria,  bad  diet,  and  other  influences  adverse  to  health  tod 
longevity.* 

(a)  Influence  of  the  Direct  Rays  of  the  Sun, — It  is  not  yet  known  td 
what  temi)erature  the  direct  rays  of  the  tropical  sun  can  raise  any  object  on 
which  they  fall  In  India,  on  the  ground,  the  uncovered  thermometer  irill 
mark  IGO**,  and  perhaps  212°  (Buist) ;  and  in  this  country,  if  the  movement 
of  air  is  stopped  in  a  small  space,  the  heat  in  the  direct  sun's  rays  can  hi 
misod  to  the  same  point  In  a  hermetically  sealed  box,  with  a  ^aa 
top,  Sir  H.  James  found  the  thermometer  mark  237°  Eahr.,  when  expoeed 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  on  the  1 4th  July  1864.  In  experiments  on 
frt)gs,  when  temperature  much  over  the  natural  amount  is  applied  to 
nerves,  the  electrical  currents  through  them  are  lessoned,  and  at  last  stqiit 
E.  H.  Weber's  ol^servations  show  that  for  men  the  same  rule  holds  good; 
the  most  favourable  temperature  is  30°  R  («  99° -5  Fahr.).  J  It  appeals  ako 
from  Kiihne's  experiments  that  the  heat  of  the  blood  of  the  vertebrate  mnet 
not  exceed  113°  Fahr.,  for  at  that  temperature  the  myosin  begins  to  coagulate. 
(Lutlwig,  Lehrb,  der  Phys,,  band  ii  p.  732. )§  Perhaps  this  fact  may  be  OHh 
ne(;ted  with  the  patliological  indication  that  a  very  high  t^perature  in  aoj 
disease  (over  110°  Fahr.)  indicates  the  extremest  danger. 

To  what  temi)erature  is  the  skin  of  the  head  and  neck  raised  in  the  tnipia 
in  the  sun's  mysl  No  sufficient  experiments  have,  I  believe,  been  made, 
either  on  this  point  or  on  the  heat  in  the  interior  of  caps  and  hats  with  and 
witliout  ventilation.  Doubtless,  without  ventilation,  the  heat  above  the  head 
in  the  interior  of  the  cap  is  very  great  It  is  quite  possible,  as  usually 
fissumed,  that  with  bad  head  dresses  the  heat  of  the  skin,  bones,  and  posiiblj 
even  of  the  deep  nerves  and  centres  (the  brain  and  cord),  may  be  greater  than 
is  accordant  with  jierfect  preservation  of  the  currents  of  the  nerves,  or  of  the 
necot  sary  temperature  of  the  blood,  or  with  the  proper  fluidity  of  some  of  the 
allniTiiinous  botlies  in  the  muscles,  or  nerves. 

Thr?  difficulty  of  estimating  the  exa(5t  effect  of  the  solar  rays  is  not  ni  iy 
cansoil  by  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  number  of  experiments,  but  by  the  rom- 
nion  prestmce  of  other  conditions,  such  as  a  hot,  rarefied,  and  perhaps  impun 

*  Tn  India  the  niortiilitv  of  Eura-sians  (that  is,  the  niixeil  race  of  British,  Portusruese,  Ilindf-f 
]\T:iluy,  blo<Kl  niixwl  iu  all  degrees)  appears  to  be  l>elow  that  of  the  most  healUiy  Etimpf:i 
sfi  virr.  viz.,  the  Civil  Service.  Mr  Tait's  facts  (On  the  Mortality  of  Eurasiaiu :  StatiSUun 
Jounial,  September  18Gi)  would  show  that  this  mixed  race  will  maintain  itself  in  India. 

+  Eckhnnl,  Henle's  Zeitsch.  band  x.  p.  mt,  1851. 

*  WelKjr.  Ijudwig's  Phyg.,  2d  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  126. 

$  For  a  collection  of  data,  see  Dr  TEL.  C.  vlwiv\,  VM^.,T\«k'nBMi¥w«c,  1872,  x».  50. 
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\  and  hdat  of  the  body  produced  by  exercise,  which  is  not  attended  by  per- 
iiation.  Two  points  are  remarkable  in  the  Mstory  of  sunstroke,  yiz,,  the 
treme  rarity  of  sunstroke  in  mid  ocean,*  and  at  great  elevations,  f  In  both 
880  the  effect  of  the  sun's  rays,  per  ge^  is  not  less,  is  even  greater,  than  on 
nd  and  at  sea-level ;  yet  in  both  sunstroke  is  uncommon ;  the  temperature 
the  air,  however,  is  never  excessive  in  either  case. 

The  effect  of  the  direct  rays  on  the  skin  is  another  matter  requiring  investi- 
tion.  Does  it  aid  or  check  perspiration )  That  the  skin  gets  dry  there  is 
)  doubt,  but  this  may  be  merely  from  rapid  evaporation.  But  if  the  nervous 
nents  are  interfered  with,  the  vessels  and  the  amount  of  secretion  are  sure 
be  affected,  and  on  the  whole  it  seems  probable  that  a  physiological  effect 
venle  to  perspiration  is  produced  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  If  so,  and 
this  is  carried  to  a  certain  point,  the  heat  of  the  body  must  rise,  and  suppos- 
;  the  same  conditions  to  continue  (intense  radiant  heat  and  want  of  perspira- 
»n),  may  pass  beyond  the  limit  of  the  temperature  of  possible  life  (llS"* 

The  effect  of  intense  radiant  heat  on  the  respiration  and  heart  is  another 
mi  of  great  moment  which  needs  investigation. 

The  pathological  effect  produced  by  the  too  intense  direct  rays  of  the  sun  is 
m  in  one  or  two  forms  of  insolation,  and  consists  in  paralysis  of  the  heart 
the  respiration  (see  Prevention  of  Disease). 

A  form  of  fever  (the  Gatims  of  some  writers,  or  thermic  fever)  has  been 
pposed  to  be  caused  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  combined  with  excessive 
ertion.  I  have  seen  a  case  of  this  kind  which  corresponded  closely  to  the 
Bcription  in  books.  The  fever  lasted  for  several  days,  and  its  type  was  not 
accordance  with  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  malarious  fever,  or  febricula,  or 
phoid.  'No  thermometric  observations  were  made  on  the  patient 
(()  Heat  in  Shade, — The  effect  of  high  air  temperature  on  the  native  of  a 
nperate  climate  passing  into  the  tropics  has  not  been  very  well  determined, 
d  some  of  the  conclusions  are  drawn  from  experiments  on  animals  exposed 
an  artificial  temperature. 

1.  The  temperature  of  the  body  does  not  rise  greatly — ^not  more  than  '5  or 
Fahr.  (John  Davy) ;  from  T  to  2^'  and  3'  (Eydaux  and  Brown  S6quard). 
some  experiments  not  yet  published,  Dr  Becher  determined  his  own  tem- 
lature  in  a  very  careful  way  during  a  voyage  round  the  Cape  to  India.  He 
ind  the  body-heat  increased,  and  in  the  proportion  of  0°O5  Fahr.  for  every 
Please  of  1°  Fahr.  in  the  air.  Rattray  also  found  a  decided  increase,  varying 
»m  0*-2  Fahr.  to  r'2  Fahr. ;  the  greatest  increase  was  in  the  afternoon, 
e  may  conclude  that  the  tropical  heat  raises  the  temperature  of  the  body  of 
lew-comer,  probably  because  the  evaporation  from  the  skin  is  not  capable  of 
onterbalancing  the  great  additional  external  heat,  but  it  is  not  yet  known 
at  in  old  residents  the  same  fact  holds  good.  The  temperature  of  the  body 
the  result  of  the  opposing  action  of  two  factors — of  development  of 
ai  from  the  chemical  changes  of  the  food,  and  by  the  conversion  of 
dchanical  energy  into  heat,  or  by  direct  absorption  from  without ;  and,  2</, 
d  opposed  to  this,  of  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  which 


^  Hie  caaes  of  isolation  in  a  narrow  sea  like  the  Red  Sea  do  not  invalidate  this  role. 

y  TUs  may  be  due  to  the  absence  of  radiation  from  the  ground ;  ground  radiation  affects 

protected  thermometers  very  markedly  (F.  de  C). 

\  In  the  Turkish  bath  it  may  sometimes  be  observed,  that  on  entering  the  hottest  chamber 
I  akin,  which  had  previously  been  acting  fteely,  becomes  dry.  A  feeling  of  oppression 
»ro ponies  this,  but  relief  is  experienced  so  soon  as  perspiration  is  re-established.  This  would 
m  to  point  more  to  an  actual  arrest  of  function  tnan  to  a  mere  drying  tm  of  the  secretion, 
e  same  thing  in  a  modifled  degree  may  occur  in  a  tropical  climate,  in  which  case  the  intenalty 
fever  will  depend  upon  the  tme  that  elapses  before  accommoilalioii  \»  t^Vu^. 
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regulates  internal  heat.  So  beautifully  is  tliis  balance  preserved,  that  the 
stability  of  the  animal  temperature  in  all  countries  has  always  been  a  subject 
of  marvel  If  anything,  however,  prevents  this  evaporation,,  radiation  and 
the  cooling  effect  of  moving  wind  cannot  cool  the  body  sufficiently  in  the 
tropics.  Then,  no  doubt,  the  temperature  of  the  body  rises,  especially  if  in 
addition  there  is  muscular  exertion  and  production  of  heat  from  that  cause. 
The  extreme  discomfort  always  attending  abnormal  beat  of  body  then  com- 
mencea  In  experiments  in  ovens,  Blagden  and  Fordyce  bore  a  tempeiatuie 
of  260**  with  a  small  rise  of  temperature  (2^**  Fahr.),  but  the  air  was  dry,  and 
the  heat  of  their  IxKiies  was  reduced  by  perspiration ;  when  the  air  in  ovens 
is  very  moist  and  evaporation  is  hindered,  the  temperature  of  the  body  rises 
rapidly.* 

2.  The  respirations  are  lessened  in  number  (Vierordt,  Ludwig)  in  animak 
subjected  to  heat  A(Jcording  to  Vieroi-dt,  less  carbonic  acid  and  presumably 
less  water  are  eliminated.  Eattrayf  has  proved  by  a  great  nimiber  of 
observations  that  the  inimber  of  respirations  is  lessened  in  |)ersons  passing 
from  a  cold  to  a  hot  climate.  The  amount  of  diminution  varies ;  in  some 
experiments  the  fall  was  from  16*5  respirations  per  minute  in  England,  in 
winter,  to  12-74  and  13-74  in  the  tropics.  In  another  series  of  experiments 
the  fall  was  from  17-3  respirations  per  minute  to  16*1 ;  the  breathing  is  also 
gentler,  i.e.,  less  dec]).  Kattray  has  also  shown  that  the  spirometric  measnie- 
ment  of  the  expired  air  ("  vital  capacity  of  Hutchinson")  increases  in  the 
tropics  and  falls  in  temperate  climates,  the  average  variation  being  about  8*7 
per  cent  of  the  total  spirometric  measurement  I  This  will  hold  good  at  all 
ages,  but  is  less  at  either  extreme  of  life,  and  is  most  marked  in  persons  of 
largest  frame  ami  most  full  blooded.  The  explanation  of  this  s])irometric 
increase  in  the  resj)iratory  action  of  the  lungs,  as  compared  with  the  lessened 
number  of  inspirations,  is  to  be  found,  according  to  Kattray,  in  a  lessened 
proportion  of  blood  and  a  large  proportion  of  air  in  the  lungs  in  the  tropica, 
and  this  is  borne  out  by  a  fact  presently  to  be  noted,  of  the  lessened  weight 
of  the  lungs  in  Europeans  in  the  troj)ic8. 

The  effect  of  the  lessened  number  of  respirations  is  (in  spite  of  the 
spirometric  incn^ase)  to  reduce  the  total  respiratory  action  considerably. 
Eattray  has  shown  that  the  average  amount  is  in  the  temperate  zone 

•  It  rises  even  7'  to  8-  Fahr.  (Ludwip,  Lehrb.  der  Phys.,  2d  edit  b.  ii.  p.  730.)  Obeniier'i 
late  observations  are  confiriiiatorj'  (Der  Hitzschlag,  Bonii,  1867).  Obemier  coufirma  the  patho- 
logy generaUy  received  in  this  country.  From  an  observation  of  four  cases  of  sunstroke,  and 
from  thirty-three  ex]>eriment8  on  animab)  exposed  to  artificial  heat,  he  traces  all  the  effects  to 
the  augmented  temiwruture  of  the  body,  which  cannot  cool  by  evaporation  from  the  smha 
and  lunm  as  usuaL  He  puts  down  as  neceHsary  cimditions,  a  high  external  temperature,  inter- 
nal conditions,  as  of  marching,  running,  which  augment  bodily  heat,  and  the  absence  of  witer. 
Tie  does  not,  however,  deny  that  there  may  be  also  a  direct  alteration  of  the  nervous  turn 
by  the  heat.  He  noticed  in  two  cases  in  men  some  amount  of  urea  in  the  blood,  but  he  did  not 
lind  this  in  animals.  He  distinguishes  two  forms  of  sunstroke :  aAthenic,  where  the  elevation  of 
the  temperature  of  tlie  body  brings  on  early  collapse  ;  and  sthenic,  where  the  bodily  tempeiituw 
attains  a  great  height,  nnd  then  suddenly  the  attack  comes  on  with  more  or  less  reaction.  In  the 
one  case  there  is  a  pale  face  and  a  copious  sweating  and  cold  skin  (this  is  the  heat  asphyxia  of 
some  authors) ;  in  the  other  there  is  the  red  face,  the  injected  eyes,  the  sobbing,  breathing, 
convulsions,  deliriuni,  kc.  Dr  H.  C.  Wood,  jun.,  of  Philadelphia  (Thermic  Fever  or  Snn- 
f  tr^ke,  1872),  also  holds  that  the  "efficient  cause  of  sunstroke  is  the  excels  of  temperatnrp." 
an<l  ho  adopts  the  view  that  the  rigidity  of  the  heart  dej>ends  on  coagulation  of  the  muscle- 
pljwma,  which  occurs  at  115'  Fahr.,  a  degree  of  heat  almost  attained  in  sunstroke ;  and  bf 
considers  the  cases  of  sudden  cardiac  deaths  in  India  may  be  owing  to  this  coagulation  of  the 
cardiac  myosin  ;  also  that  tlie  nerve  centres  are  as  perniciously  affected  by  tempenitun  as  the 
muscles  ;  that  a  mammal  becomes  comatose  when  the  temperature  of  the  briun  risM  to  ICU^, 
and  dies  at  113"  Fahr.  Death  may  occur  rapidly,  however,  he  thinks,  fh)m  panlysin  of  the 
respiratory  centres. 

f  On  the  effects  of  CHiange  of  Climate  on  the  Human  Economy,  by  A.  Rattray,  M.D., 
anrgeon,  B.N.— ProceetUngn  of  l\ie  Bo^'rV  Viod^x^ ,        Vl9r-Vifi,  ^l8fl9-72). 
;  PhJcewSngs  of  the  HoyaL  Sodety,  lio.  *^ 
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a  54°  Fabr.),  239*91  cubic  inches  per  minute,  while  in  the  tropics 
^  Fahr.)  only  195*69  cubic  inches  were  inspired,  so  that  there  is  a 
mce  of  38*65  cubic  feet  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  18*43  per  cent  in 
r  of  a  temperate  climate.  If  10  ounces  of  carbon  are  expired  in  the 
irate  zone,  only  8*157  ounces  would  be  expired  in  the  tropics.  Is  there 
greater  excretion  of  carbon  from  the  skin,  or,  as  used  to  be  supposed, 
the  liver] 

Francis  (Bengal  Army)  has  lately  observed  that  the  lungs  are  lighter 
leath  in  Europeans  in  India  than  the  European  standard.  I  made  a 
r  observation  many  years  ago,  and  recorded  it  in  a  work  on  cholera,* 
id  not  sufficient  facts  to  enable  me  to  be  quite  certain.  If  this  state- 
be  confirmed,  it  would  show  a  diminished  respiratory  function,  and 
L  accord  with  Rattray's  observations. 

The  heart's  action  has  been  usually  stated  to  be  quickened  in  the  tropics, 
attra/s  numerous  observations  show  that  this  is  incorrect ;  the  average 
in  the  tropics  was  lower  by  2^  beats  per  minute  than  in  the  temperate 
In  experiments  on  animals,  moderate  heat  does  not  quicken  the  heart, 
:eat  heat  does. 

Ihe  digestive  powers  are  somewhat  lessened,  there  is  less  appetite,  less 
for  animal  food,  and  more  wish  for  cool  fruit.  The  quantity  of  bile 
3d  by  the  liver  is  not  increased,  if  the  stools  are  to  be  t^en  as  a  guide 
hall,  in  1819,  John  Davy,  Morehead,  author),  though  Lawson  beUevee 
m  excess  of  colouring  matter  passes  out  with  the  stools ;  nothing  is 
tt  of  the  condition  of  the  usual  liver  work. 

Che  skin  acts  much  more  than  usual  (an  increase  of  24  per  cent  accord- 
Rattray),  and  great  local  hyperaemia  and  swelling  of  the  papillae  occur 
¥  comers,  giving  rise  to  the  familiar  eruption  known  as  "  prickly  heat" 
xiess  of  time,  if  exposed  to  great  heat,  the  skin  suffers  apparently  in  its 
ore,  beaming  of  a  slight  yellowish  colour  from,  probably,  pigmentary 
its  in  the  deep  layers  of  the  cuticle. 

The  urine  is  lessened  in  quantity.  The  urea  is  lessened,  as  shown  by 
iments  in  hot  seasons  at  home  and  during  voyages  (Dr  Forbes  Watson 
)r  Becher).t  It  is  probable  that  this  is  simply  from  lessened  food, 
igment  has  been  supposed  to  be  increased  (Lawson),  but  this  is  doubt- 
The  chloride  of  sodium  is  lessened ;  the  amount  of  uric  and  phosphoric 
is  uncertain. 

The  etfect  on  the  nervous  system  is  generally  considered  as  depressing 
xhausting,  i.e.,  there  is  less  general  vigour  of  mind  and  body.  But  it 
i)ubted  that  the  greatest  exertions  both  of  mind  and  body  have  been 
by  Europeans  in  hot  climates.  Robert  Jackson  thought  as  much  work 
be  got  of  men  in  hot  as  in  temperate  climates.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Bing  effects  of  heat  are  most  felt  when  it  is  combined  with  great 
lity  of  the  atmosphere,  so  that  evaporation  from  the  skin,  and  consequent 
ing  of  bodily  heat,  is  partly  or  totally  arrested.  J 


Algide  Cholera,  by  E.  A.  Parkes,  M.D.,  p.  14  (1847). 

lese  experimeuta  are  not  yet  fully  published  ;  they  were  made  during  voya?reR  to  Bombay 
ina,  and  show  that  when  the  temperature  reached  a  certain  point  (75'  in  Dr  Becher* 8 
lents),  the  solids  of  the  urine  and  the  urea  lessened  cousidemhly. —Proce&lijujs  of  ih^ 
Sodetp,  1862. 

»  Dr  Kenneth  Mackinnon'a  Treatise  on  Public  Health,  p.  27,  on  the  effect  of  plenty  of 
B  even  in  the  hot,  and  moist,  and  presumed  unhealthy  climate  of  Tirhoot  in  Bengal, 
yes  that  men  can  be  much  in  the  open  air,  even  in  the  hot  parts  of  the  day,  with  im- 
and  that  when  "  they  take  exercise  they  are  in  the  highest  state  of  health."  Is  nrt 
ict  of  great  exerdse  beneficial  in  increasing  the  action  of  the  lungs  and  heart,  and  thus 
coanteracting  the  effect  of  climate  f  Still  Dr  Mackinnou  beU«N«&       d^cECAju^  Sk 


m 


The  mosi  exhausting  effects  of  btnt  :ire  felt  when  ihe  he&t  is  coatiuuoin, 
lie*,  very  great,  day  and  night,  and  t^.^[^tCLally  on  eandy  plaina  where  the  air 
IE  highly  rarefied  day  and  night  There  is  then  really  le^senefi  quantity  of 
oxygen  in  a  given  cubic  Bpoce.*  Add  to  thia  fact  that  the  reepii^tiaDft  m 
iumxiedf  and  we  have  two  factors  at  work  which  mmt  diminish  the  inpwi  nt 
mg^ipatf  aJul  tbereby  loflsen  one  of  the  great  agenta  of  HifttflTiwiTihijgii 

&  Biitof  bm  inade  obeervationBt  un  the  weight  mA  feB%W^i|ri$Hd{^ 
mmd  GftdetBi  aged  from  14|  to  17  years,  dumig  fmr  mtxsmw  ebaigm  ot 
dimate  during  a  Toyag&  Tha  iwnlta  ihow  that  in  the  tropics  tliej  inmnd 
In  height  more  mpidly  than  in  cold  climatea,  but  that  they  lost  weight  vary 
edtifliderably,  and,  in  spite  of  their  rapid  growth,  Battmy  conclndee  that 
heat  impaired  the  strength^  weight,  and  health  i>f  tl^.^o  hvh.  Hb  figurea  aetm 
conoluf^ive  on  these  pt)in^  and  ^*how  thebenelioial  iiiiluence  of  cold  on  yooyii 
belon^^iii;^  111  Tnvvj<  long  re,'^ulrTii  in  ti^m]>t:rat4?  climates. 

On  Uii^  wbolii,  even  wlu^u  j^tilbcit^nt  purspiTatioivkeepfl  th«l>ody  tompeFaton 
within  tbo  limits  of  Ik-alt li,  tijo  eflVct  of  great  heat  in  e^liado  seema  to  bi^ii 
far  aa  we  can  Judge,  a  depmsaing  influence  lessening  the  neiroiia  aetivitj, 
the  great  functions  of  digestion,  re^^piration,  Banguificationf  and  directly  oi 
indirectly  tbo  fonaation  and  destruction  of  tissuee^  Whether  tbiA  ia  the  httt 
aloni\  or  heat  and  lessened  oxygen,  and  gr^t  humidity,  ifi  not  certain. 

80  bad  havebeeiE  tbegeneial  luidpiwnalhygtaniGCCKiditioEia  of  Europeut 
in  Ittdia,  thai  it  ia  impoafflble  to  aay  whai  amotuit  of  the  gfeot  mortali^  in 
that  country  ia  due  to  excess  of  heat  over  the  tempflratiue  of  Eimypei  Kor 
is  it  possible  to  determine  the  infuenc^  of  heat  alone  on  the  endemic  disiim 
of  Eiinkpoaijs  in  tl)o  imjnc^i — liver  di^ioase  and  ilvsenk^rv.  There  ia,  periiip^ 
afUr  all*  litUe  immediate  connection  betwciai  heat  and  liver  diiseiiae. 

E>tpf(f  Ultungm  0/  Temperature — The  exact  physiological  efiecte  have  D&t 
yet  lieen  traced  out ;  and  the^e  sudden  vicisaitudes  are  often  met  by  altered 
clothings  or  other  moans  of  varying  the  tempcmtur©  of  the  body*  The  greatatt 
infiuonce  of  rapid  changes  of  temperature  appears  to  occur  when  the  state  of 
the  body  in  some  way  coincides  with  or  &,vouis  their  action,  Thti%  tbf 
sudden  checking  of  the  pr^tu»  peispiiatbn  by  a  a>ld  wi&d  pcodiMa  oatttt^ 
inflammBtions^  and  I  haire  hmi  aitcmtahed,  lioi^^^ii^  III  And  Inr 

•mH       phlMrifi&l  poabna  will  m  timMmta%  if  ^ 

tiia  womdeiful  balance  of  the  system  is  soon 


*  A  cubic  foot  of  dry  air  at  ^2"  win^^h^  y^frSfjO  ittjuii^,  fliiil  if  Uu^  proportion  cif  Djtrogn  jwd 

tofiflflaM^tMpvfilteffift  Urn- 

43d'475  gnioi  of  aitrog^ 

An  a  man  draws,  on  an  avemge,  wh«a  tmnquil,  16 '6  cubic  faet  per  hottf  IbIo  IllM'lgligLli  vtt 
tliui  TCoei«  130 '376  x  16*6  -  2194*2  graiii*  of  ojcvffen  per  hour.  '  ' 

AitS:l«fQSfeinic( Sr  tOift fi^  of  ur  iroighfl  516'33  gnuna,  vAhmiM^^Wl^^ 
*SQ7'61  gtmuui^at  aitroffon, 

fi]fl'38 

TlbOTtfora^  tnaslioiit-  if  «  man  withdrawt  lff'S cable  f««t,  lie  will  11877  x  16 -6  ^  ISTl^ 

graAni  of  oxj^tn  per  boar.  Or,  in  otfa«T  irvi4^ ia  vi  hsm  li»  would  lYOclve  IBS^  gnini  of 
oKigoL  1w  w]tb  tbs  bigbfir  tempentun^  iliMIMldQalmjiiilll^ldld^  ^  tbamnt 

Hi|i|iliflditth8  WertoTnpwftture*  ,  .  ^ 

Jrutumted  m\k  mobtoie^  «  cubic  foot  of  air  wiU  t****^  IIP piiiil  of  jOfiitfJl^ 
I12gmm  at  100^  -        ■  ■ 
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SECTION  IL 
HUMIDITY. 

According  to  their  degree  of  humidity  climates  are  divided  into  moist  and 
dry.  Professor  Tyndall's  observations  have  sliown  how  greatly  the  humidity 
of  the  air  influences  climate,  by  hindeiing  the  passage  of  heat  from  the  earth. 
As  far  as  the  body  is  concerned,  the  chief  effect  of  moist  air  is  exerted  on  the 
evaporation  from  the  skin  and  lungs,  and  theief oie  the  degree  of  dryness  or 
BUMsture  of  an  atmosphere  should  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  relative  (and 
not  of  the  absolute)  humidity,  and  should  always  be  taken  in  connection  with 
the  temperature,  movement,  and  density  of  the  air,  if  this  latter  varies  much 
bom  that  of  sea-leveL  The  evaporating  power  of  an  atmosphere  which  con; 
fains  75  per  cent  of  saturation  is  very  different,  according  as  the  temperature 
of  the  air  is  40**  or  80°.  As  the  temperature  rises,  the  evaporative  power  iu- 
oreaseB  faster  than  the  rise  in  the  thermometer. 

There  is  a  general  opinion  that  an  atmosphere  which  permits  free,  without 
ozoessive,  evaporation  is  the  best ;  but  there  are  few  precise  experiments. 

The  most  agi^ble  amount  of  humidity  to  most  healthy  people  is  when  the 
nlative  humidity  is  between  70  to  80  per  cent  In  cluronic  lung  diseases, 
however,  a  very  moist  air  is  generally  most  agreeable,  and  allays  cough*  The 
evaporation  from  the  lungs  produced  by  a  dry  atmosphere  appean  to  irritate 
them. 

The  moist  hot  siroccos,  which  are  almost  saturated  with  water,  are  felt  as 
oppressive  by  man  and  beast ;  and  this  can  hardly  be  from  any  other  cause 
than  the  check  to  evaporation,  and  the  consequent  rise  in  the  temperature  of 
the  body. 

It  is  not  yet  known  what  rate  of  evaporation  is  the  most  healthy.  Exces 
rfve  evaporation,  such  as  may  be  produced  by  a  dry  sirocco,  is  weU  borne  by 
some  persons,  but  not  by  a\L  Probably,  in  some  cases,  the  physiologiccd 
tutor  of  perspiration  comes  into  play,  and  the  nerves  and  vessels  of  the  skin 
aie  altered ;  and  in  this  way  perapiration  is  checked.  We  can  hardly  account^ 
in  any  other  way,  for  the  fact,  that  in  some  persons,  the  dry  sirocco,  or  dry 
hot  land  wind,  produces  harshness  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  and  genend 
malaise,  which  possibly  (though  there  is  yet  no  thermometric  proof)  may  be 
erased  by  a  rise  of  temperature  of  the  body. 

From  the  experiments  of  Lehmann  on  pigeons  and  rabbits,  it  appeara  that 
more  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled  from  the  lungs  in  a  very  moist  thaii  in  a  dry 
atmosphere.  The  pathological  effects  of  humidity  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  temperature.  Warmth  and  great  humidity  are  borne,  on  the  whole^ 
more  easily  than  cold  and  great  humidity.  Yet,  in  both  cases,  so  wonderful 
is  the  power  of  adaptation  of  the  body,  that  often  no  harm  results. 

The  spread  of  certain  diseases  is  supposed  to  bo  intimately  related  to  humidity 
of  the  air.  Malarious  diseases,  it  is  said,  never  attain  their  fullest  epidemic 
qnead  unless  the  humidity  approaches  saturation.  Plague  and  smallpox  are 
both  checked  by  a  very  diy  atmosphere.  The  cessation  of  bubo  plague  in 
Upper  Egypt,  edter  St  John's  Day,  has  been  considered  to  be  more  owing  to 
the  dryness  than  to  the  heat  of  the  air. 

In  ^e  dry  Harmattan  wind,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  smallpox  cannot 
be  inoculated ;  and  it  is  well  known  with  what  difficulty  cowpox  is  kept  up 
m  very  dry  seasons  in  India.  Yellow  fever,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  inde- 
pendent of  moisture,  or  will  at  any  rate  prevail  in  a  dry  air.  The  observations 
at  Lisbon,  which  Lyons  has  recorded,  show  no  relation  to  the  dew-point 

With  regard  to  other  diseases,  and  especially  to  diseases  of  sanguification 
and  nutntion,  observatioDB  are  much  needed* 
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CLIMATE. 


SECTION  ni. 
MOVEMENT  OF  AIR. 

This  is  a  very  important  climatic  condition.  The  effect  on  the  body  k 
twofold.  A  cold  wind  abstracts  beat,  and  in  proportion  to  its  velocity ;  a  hot 
wind  carries  away  little  heat  by  direct  abstraction,  but^  if  dry,  increaaeB 
evaporation,  and  in  that  way  may  in  part  counteract  its  own  heating  power. 
Both,  probably,  act  on  the  structure  of  the  nerves  of  the  skin,  and  on  the 
Gontnictility  of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  and  may  thus  influence  the  rate  of 
evaporation,  and  possibly  affect  also  other  organs. 

The  amount  of  the  cooling  effect  of  moving  bodies  of  air  is  not  easy  to 
determine,  as  it  depends  on  three  factors,  viz.,  the  velocity  of  movement,  the 
temperature,  and  the  humidity  of  the  air.  The  effect  of  movement  is  very 
great.  In  a  still  atmosphere  an  extremely  warm  temperature  is  borne  without 
difficulty.  In  the  Arctic  expeditions  still  air  many  degrees  below  zero  of 
Fahr.  caused  no  discomfort  But  any  movement  of  such  cold  air  at  onoe 
chiUs  the  frame.  It  has  been  asserted  that  some  of  the  hot  and  very  diy 
desert  winds  will,  in  spite  of  their  warmth,  chill  the  body ;  and  if  so,  it  can 
scarcely  be  from  any  other  reason  than  the  enormous  evaporation  they  cause 
from  the  skin.  It  is  very  desirable,  however,  that  this  observation  should  he 
repeated,  with  careful  thermometrical  observations  on  the  body  and  surface. 

SECTION  IV. 

WEIGHT  OF  THE  AIR. 

I  shall  not  here  enter  into  the  question,  whether  the  slight  changes  in  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  which  occur  at  any  one  spot^  have  any  effect  on 
health,  or  any  influence  on  disease. 

Effects  of  Considerable  Lessening  of  Pressure, 

When  the  differences  of  pressure  between  two  places  is  considerable,  a 
marked  effect  is  produced,  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  influence  of 
mountain  localities  is  destined  to  be  of  groat  importance  in  therapeutics.  It 
is  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  army  surgeon,  as  so  many  raiments  in  the 
tropics  are,  or  will  be,  quartered  at  considerable  elevations. 

In  ascending  mountains  there  is  rarefaction,  lessened  pressure  of  air; 
on  an  average  (if  the  weight  of  the  air  at  sea-level  is  14  lb  on  every  square 
inch)  an  ascent  of  900  feet  takes  off  ^  BE) ;  but  this  varies  with  height  (see 
Measurement  of  Heights)  ;  there  are  also  lowered  temperatiure,  and  lessened 
moisture  above  4000  feet,  greater  movement  of  the  air,  increased  amount  of 
light,  greater  sun  radiation,  if  clouds  are  absent.  The  air  is  freer  from  geroos 
of  infusoria.  Owing  to  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  and  lessened  watery  vapour, 
there  is  greater  diathermancy  of  the  air;  the  soil  is  rapidly  heated,  but 
radiates  also  fast,  as  the  heat  is  not  so  much  held  back  by  vapour  in  the  air, 
hence  there  is  very  great  cooling  of  the  ground  and  the  air  dose  to  it  at 
night 

The  physiological  effects  of  lessened  pressure  begin  to  be  perceptible  at 
2800  or  3000  feet  of  altitude  (  =  descent  of  2i  to  3  inches  of  mercuiy); 
they  are  quickened  puke*  (fifteen  to  twenty  beats  per  minute) ;  quickened 

*  BdUoon  atcenU-  Btot  and  Qay-Lossac  at  9,000  feet— increase  of  18  to  80  beats  of  the  pulse' 
Glaiaher,     .      .  ».\.V7,(»0  „  -      „      10  to  24  „ 
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respiration  (increase « ten  to  fifteen  respirationB  per  minute),  with  lessoned 
spirometric  capacity,*  increased  evaporation  from  skin  and  lungs ;  lessened 
urinary  water,  f  At  great  heights  there  is  increased  pressure  of  the  gases  in 
the  body  against  the  containing  parts ;  swelling  of  superficial  vessels,  and 
occasionally  bleeding  from  the  nose  or  lungs.  A  sensation  of  weight  is  felt 
in  the  limbs  from  the  lessened  pressure  on  the  joints.  At  altitudes  under 
6000  or  7000  feet  the  -  efiect  of  mountain  air  (which  is,  perhaps,  not  owing 
solely  to  lessened  pressure,  but  also,  possibly,  to  increased  light  and  pleasur- 
able excitement  of  the  senses)  is  to  cause  a  very  marked  improvement  in 
digestion,  sanguification,  and  in  nervous  and  muscular  vigour.  |  It  is  inferred 
that  tissue  change  is  accelerated,  but  nothing  definite  is  known. 

The  rapid  evaporation  at  elevated  positions  is  certainly  a  most  important 
element  of  mountain  hygiena  At  Puebla  and  at  Mexico  the  hygrometer  of 
Saussure  will  often  mark  37°,  which  is  equal  to  only  45  per  cent  of  saturation 
(Jourdanet,  "Du  Mexique,"  p.  49),  and  yet  the  lower  rooms  of  the  houses 
ue  very  humid,  so  that,  in  the  town  of  Mexico,  there  are  really  two  climates, — 
one  very  moist,  in  the  rez-de-chaussde  of  the  houses ;  one  very  dry,  in  the 
upper  rooms  and  the  outside  air. 

The  diminution  of  oxygen,  in  a  certain  cubic  space,  is  precisely  as  the 
pressure,  and  can  be  calculated  for  any  height,  if  the  barometer  is  noted. 
Taking  tlry  air  only,  a  cubic  foot  of  air  at  30  inches,  and  at  32*  Fahr.,  contains 
130*4  grains  of  oxygen.    An  ascent  (about  5000  feet)  which  reduces  the 

(25  X  130*4  \ 
 =  J  108-6  grains. 

But  it  is  supposed  that  the  increased  number  of  respirations  compensate,  or 
more  so,  for  this ;  and,  in  addition,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  experi- 
ments on  animals,  as  long  as  the  percentage  of  oxygen  did  not  sink  below  a 
eertain  point  (14  per  cent.),  as  much  was  absorbed  into  the  blood  as  when  the 
oxygen  was  in  normal  proportion.  Jourdanet  has  indeed  asserted  ("Du 
Mexique,"  p.  76)  that  the  usual  notion  that  the  respirations  are  augmented  in 
number  in  the  inhabitants  of  high  lands  is  "  completely  erroneous ; "  that  the 
lespirations  are  in  fact  lessened,  and  that  from  time  to  time  a  deeper  respira- 
tion is  voluntarily  made  as  a  partial  compensation.  But  Coindet,  from  1500 
obeervations  on  French  and  Mexicans,  does  not  confirm  this;  the  mean 
number  of  respirations  was  19*36  per  minute  for  the  French,  and  20*297  for 
the  Mexicans. 

As  a  curative  agent,  mountain  air  (that  is,  the  consequences  of  lessened 
nessure  chiefiy)  ranks  very  high  in  all  anaemic  aifections  from  whatever  cause 
(malaria,  hiemorrhage,  digestive  feebleness,  even  lead  and  mercury  .poison- 
ing) ;  and  it  would  appear,  from  Hermann  Weber's  observations,  that  the 
existence  of  valvular  heart  disease  is,  if  proper  rules  are  observed,  no  contra- 
indication against  the  lower  elevations  (2000  to  3000  feet).  Neuralgia,  gout, 
and  rheumatism  are  all  benefited  by  high  Alpine  positions  (H.  Weber). 
Scrofula  and  consumption  have  been  long  known  to  be  rare  among  the 
dweUers  on  high  lands,  and  the  curative  effect  on  the^e  diseases  of  such  places 
is  also  marked ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  open  air  life  which  is  led  has  an 


The  beats  seem  to  augment  in  number  with  the  elevation.  These  are  safer  numbers  than  those 
obtained  in  mountain  ascents,  as  there  is  no  physical  exertion.  In  mountain  climbing  the 
bicrease  is  much  greater 

*  Rattray  found  an  ascent  of  2000  feet  (at  Ascension)  lessened  the  "vital  capacity,**  as 
judged  of  by  the  spirometer,  from  266  to  249  and  243  cubic  inches. 

f  Vivenot,  Vircnow's^Archiv,  1860,  band  zix.  p.  492.   This  is  probable,  bat  not  yet  proved. 

*  Hermann  Weber^  CUmate  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  1864,  p.  17. 
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influence,  as  it  is  now  known  that  great  elevation  is  not  necessary  for  the  core 
of  phthisis.* 

Dr  Hermann  Weber,  in  his  important  work  on  the  Swiss  Alps  (p.  22),  baa 
given  the  present  evidence,  and  has  shown  how  in  the  true  Alpine  region — ^in 
Dauphin^  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  and  in  Germany — phthisis  is  decidedly 
averted  or  prevented  by  high  altitudes. 

Although  on  the  Alps  phthisis  is  arrested  in  strangers,  in  many  places  the 
Swiss  women  on  the  lower  heights  suffer  greatly  from  it ;  the  cause  is  a  social 
one ;  the  women  employed  in  making  embroidery  congregate  all  day  in  small, 
ill-vontilated,  low  rooms,  where  they  are  often  obliged  to  be  in  a  constrained 
position ;  their  food  is  jxwr  in  quality.  Scrofula  is  very  common.  The  men 
who  live  an  open  air  life  are  exempt ;  therefore,  in  the  very  place  where 
strangers  are  getting  well  of  phthisis  the  natives  die  from  it — another  instance 
that  we  must  look  to  local  conditions  and  social  habits  for  the  great  cause  of 
phthisis.  It  would  even  seem  possible  that,  after  all,  it  is  not  indeed  elevation 
and  rarefaction  of  air,  but  simply  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  which  are 
the  great  agents  in  the  cure  of  phthisis. 

Jourdanot,  who  differs  from  so  much  that  is  commoidy  accepted  on  tiiis 
point,  gives  additional  evidence  on  the  effect  of  elevation  on  phthisis.  At 
Vera  Cruz  phthisis  is  common ;  at  Puebla  and  on  the  Mexican  heights,  it  is 
almost  absent  (d  pen  pr^  mille). 

The  diseases  for  which  mountain  air  is  least  useful  are — ^rheumatism,  at  the 
lower  elevations  where  tlie  air  is  moist;  above  this  rheumatism  is  improved; 
and  chronic  inflammatory  affections  of  the  res])iratory  organs  (1).  The 
"  mountain  asthma  "  appears,  however,  from  Weber's  observations,  to  be  no 
specific  disease,  but  to  be  common  pulmonary  emphysema  following  chronic 
bronchitia 

It  seems  likely  that  pneumonia,  pleiirisy,  and  acute  bronchitis,  are  more 
common  in  liigher  Alpine  regions  than  lower  down. 

Effects  of  increijsed  Premire, — The  effects  of  increased  pressure  have  been 
noticed  in  persons  working  in  diving-bells,  &c.,  or  in  those  submitted  to 
treatment  by  compressed  air.  (At  Lyons  and  at  Reichenhallf  especially.) 
When  the  pressure  is  increased  to  from  1^  to  2  atmospheres,  the  pulse 
becomes  slower,  though  this  varies  in  individual  cases ;  the  mean  lessening 
is  10  beats  per  minute ;  the  respirations  are  slightly  lessened  (1  per  minute); 
evaporation  from  the  skin  and  lungs  is  said  to  be  lessened  (?)  ;  there  is  soma 
recession  of  blood  from  the  peripheral  parts ;  there  is  a  little  ringing  and 
sometimes  pain  in  the  ears ;  hearing  is  more  acute ;  the  urine  is  increased  in 
quantity  ;  appetite  is  increased ;  it  is  said  men  will  work  more  vigorously. 
When  the  pressure  is  much  greater  (two  or  three  atmospheres)  the  eftects  are 
sometimes  very  marked ;  great  lowering  of  the  pulse,  heaviness,  headache, 
and  sometimes,  it  is  said,  deafness.  It  is  said^  tliat  more  oxygen  is  absorbed, 
and  that  the  venous  blood  is  as  red  as  the  arterial ;  the  skin  also  sometimes 
ticts  more,  and  there  may  even  be  sweating.  Tlie  main  effect  is  to  lessen  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  veins  and  auricles,  and  to  increase  it  in  the  arteries 
and  ventricles ;  the  filling  of  the  ventricle  during  the  relaxation  takes  place 


*  Some  time  ago  a  remarkable  pajper  was  published  by  Dr  James  Blake  of  California  on  the 
treatment  of  phtnisis  (Pacific  Medical  Journal,  1860).  He  adopted  the  plan  of  making  hit 
jtatients  live  in  the  open  air ;  in  the  summer  months  he  made  them  sleep  out  without  any  tost: 
the  result  was  an  astonishing  improvement  in  digestion  and  sanguification  ;  the  resistance  to 
any  ill  effects  from  cold  and  wet  is  described  as  marvellous.  As  Dr  Blake  is  weU  known  to  be 
perfectly  tnistworthy,  these  statements  are  worthy  of  all  consideration. 

+  For  an  account  of  the  effects  noted  at  Reichenhall,  see  Dr  Burdon  Sondenon'i  acooont  in 
Tlie  Practitioner,  No.  iv.  1808,  p.  221. 
;  Foley,   Dq  Travail  dans  Vait  compnm%,  'a<^tm^\^,^^.^*L 
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ore  fllowlj.  The  diastolic  inttsrval  is  lengthened,  and  the  pulse  is  therefore 
ower. 

When  the  workmen  leave  the  compressed  air  they  are  said  to  suffer  from 
ocmorrhages  and  occasional  nervous  affections,  which  may  be  from  cerebral 
r  spinal  haemorrhage.*  As  a  curative  agent  in  phthisis,  the  evidence  is  un- 
LTourable. 

Some  observations  lately  made  by  M.  Bertt  show  that  oxygen,  when  it 
iters  the  blood  under  pressure  (such  as  that  given  by  17  atmospheres  of 
tmoephcric  air,  or  3^  atmospheres  of  pure  oxygen),  is  toxic  to  birds,  produ- 
ing  convulsions.  Convulsions  are  produced  in  dogs  when  the  pressure  is 
nly  7  or  8  atmospheres,  and  when  the  oxygen  amounts  to  only  double  the 
lormal  amount,  or,  in  other  words,  reaches  32  C.C.  per  100  C.C.  of  blood. 
L  Bert  conjectures  that  the  toxic  influence  of  oxygen  is  on  the  nervous 
BEtres,  like  strychnine.  The  animal  temperature  fell  2  or  3  degrees  (C.) 
ining  the  convulsions,  so  that  excess  of  oxygen  did  not  cause  increased  com- 
ostion.  In  the  case  of  a  dog  kept  under  a  pressure  of  9|  atmospheres  for 
yme  time,  gas  was  found  in  the  ventral  cavity  and  in  the  areolar  tissue.  In 
lan  the  pressure  of  only  5  atmospheres  appears  to  be  dangerous.  { 

Is  AcclimatiscUioH  possible  ? 

The  doctrine  of  acclimatisation  has  been  much  debated,  but  probably  we 
o  not  know  sufficiently  the  physiological  conditions  of  the  body  under 
jfferent  circumstances.  In  the  case  of  Europeans  living  till  puberty  in  a 
emperate  region,  near  the  sea-level,  and  in  a  moist  climate  like  England,  and 
hen  going  to  the  tropics,  the  question  of  acclimatisation  would  be  put  in  this 
onn, — ^Does  the  body  accommodate  itself  to  greater  heat,  to  lessened  humidity 
Q  some  cases,  or  greater  in  others,  and  to  varying  altitudes ) 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  body  does  accommodate  itself  within 
mtain  limits  to  greater  heat,  as  we  have  seen  that  the  lungs  act  less,  the  skin 
sore,  and  that  the  circulation  lessens  when  Englishmen  pass  into  the  tropics, 
[hoe  is  so  far  an  accommodation  or  alteration  impressed  on  the  functions  of 
Ehe  body  by  unwonted  heat.  And  we  may  believe  that  this  effect  is 
[Mmanent,  i that  the  lungs  continue  to  act  less,  and  the  skin  more,  as  long 
M  the  £urop)eans  remain  in  the  tropics.  Doubtless,  if  the  race  were  perpetu- 
ited  in  the  tropics,  succeeding  generations  would  show  fixed  alterations  in 
hbm  organs. 

We  may  conclude  that  the  converse  holds  true,  and  that  the  cold  of  tem- 
Mute  i^ons  will  influence  natives  of  the  tropics  in  an  opposite  way,  and 
bis  seems  to  be  rendered  likely  by  the  way  in  which  lung  affections  arise  in 
laay  of  theuL 

We  may  admit  there  is  an  acclimatisation  in  this  sense,  but  in  no  other, 
lie  usual  belief  that  the  constitution  acquires  in  some  way  a  power  of  resist- 
Ig  unhealthy  influences — that  is,  a  power  of  not  being  any  longer  susceptible 
>  them — ^is  not  supported,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  by  any  evidence.  The  lungs 
a  Europeans  will  not  regain  their  weight  and  amount  of  action  in  the  tropics ; 
diange  to  a  cold  climate  only  will  cause  this ;  the  skin  retains  its  increased 
auction  until  the  cause  producing  it  is  removed.    So  also  there  is  no 


*  See  Lhnoiuiii  in  Canstatt,  I863»  band  ii  p.  105,  and  Babington  in  Dnblin  Quarterly 
fMsnal,  Not.  1864. 
t  Chemical  Newi,  Maroh  28, 1873. 

$  In  the  colliery  accident  at  Pont  y-Prydd,  Beveml  men  were  confined  for  ten  days  in  a 
udl  ipace,  in  which  the  air  was  much  compressed.  The  exact  pressure  is  unknown,  but  it 
VM  sdncient  to  drire  one  of  the  men,  with  fatal  force,  into  the  opening  made  for  their  rescue. 
Uthongh  the  men  wete  without  food  all  the  time  tney  appeared  to  nave  suffered  less  than 
idg^t  hare  been  Motidpated. 
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acclimatisation  in  any  sense  of  the  word  for  malaria.  It  wonld  seem  desirable 
to  discontinue  the  use  of  a  term  wliich  has  had  several  meanings,  and  to 
replace  Acclimatisation  by  the  word  Accommodation. 

SECTION  V. 
COMPOSITION  OF  THE  AIR 

The  ])roportionate  amounts  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  remain  very  constant  in 
all  countries,  and  the  range  of  variation  is  not  great. 

So  also,  apart  from  the  habitations  of  men,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  ii 
(at  elevations  occupied  by  men)  constant  The  variations  in  watery  vapour 
have  been  already  noticed. 

The  only  alterations  in  the  composition  of  the  air  which  come  under  the 
head  of  climate,  are  changes  in  the  state  in  which  oxygen  exists  (for  no  chai^i 
is  known  to  occur  in  nitrogen),  and  the  presence  of  impurities. 

Sub-Sbction  L — OZONB. 

Ozone  is  now  admitted  by  most  chemists  to  be  an  allotropic  condition  of 
oxygen ;  and,  as  conjectured  by  Odling,  it  is  now  believed  that  it  is  a  com- 
pound molecule  made  up  of  three  molecules  (OgO)  of  oxygen.  The  so^^dled 
antozone  is  now  beheved  to  be  peroxide  of  hydrogen  diffused  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  atmos])heric  air.  Variations  in  the  amount  of  ozone  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  a  cause  of  climatic  difference,  but,  in  spite  of  all  the  labour  whid 
has  been  given  to  this  subject,  the  evidence  is  very  unconclusive.  The  reac- 
tion with  the  ozone  paper  is  liable  to  great  fallacies*  (see  Meteoroixwt). 
Yet  it  seems  clear  that  some  points  are  made  out ;  the  ozonic  reaction  is  greater 
in  pure  than  impure  air ;  greater  at  the  searside  than  in  the  interior ;  greater 
in  mountain  air  than  in  the  plains ;  absent  in  the  centre  of  large  towns,  jet 
present  in  the  suburbs ;  absent  in  an  hospital  ward,  yet  present  in  the  air 
outside.  In  this  country  it  is  greater  with  south  and  west}  winds ;  greato; 
according  to  Moifat,  when  the  mean  daily  temperature  and  the  dew-point  tem- 
perature are  above  the  mean ;  the  same  observer  found  it  in  increased  quantity 
with  decreasing  readings  of  the  barometer,  and  conversely  in  lessened  quanti^ 
with  increasing  readings. 

The  imperfections  in  the  test  render  it  desirable  to  avoid  drawing  oondo- 
sions  at  present ;  but  one  or  two  points  must  be  adverted  to. 

1.  Owing  prolxibly  to  the  oxidising  power  of  ozone  when  prepared  in  the 
laboratory,  a  great  power  of  destruction  of  organic  matter  floating  in  the  air 
has  boon  ascribed  to  ozone  by  Schonbein,  and  the  absence  of  ozone  in  the  air 
has  been  attributed  by  others  to  the  amount  of  organic  matter  in  the  air  of 
towna  Even  the  cessation  of  epidemics  (of  cholera,  malarious  fevers)  hi 
been  ascribed  to  currents  of  air  bringing  ozone  with  them.    The  accumuk- 


♦  The  subject  of  ozone  will  be  found  fully  discussed  by  Dr  C.  Fox  (Owwe  «nd  Antowoe, 
1878).  The  causes  of  fallacy  in  the  tests  are  carefully  explained.  Admittin;^  the  unoertUBtifli 
of  the  subject,  and  doubtinz  whether  ozone  has  been  shown  to  play  any  part  m  aiding  or  tTwt- 
ing  epidemic  diseases,  Dr  Fox  yet  concludes  that  osone  is  an  agent  of  great  importanee  m 
nature ;  that  it  decomposes  some  of  the  offensive  products  of  putrefaction  ;  and,  as  it  tfiiti 
naturally  in  the  air,  we  may  infer  that  the  consumption  or  non-existence  of  oione  ma^  contri- 
bute to  the  formation  of  an  unhealthy  atmosphere  (p.  163).  Dr  Fox  adopts  the  Tiew  thit 
ozone  is  made  up  of  three  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  that  its  formula  is  0(0—48.  Antoffme  be 
considers  to  be  peroxide  of  hydrogen  the  mixing  of  which  with  ozone  would  canae  the  foUot • 
ing  change : 

O,0 + H,0,  -  H,0 + 20, 
One  molecule  of  wator  axid  two  ol  ox:!}^Ti,  Vn^^^  l<ycm.V&.^Wh  ^  are  acqndnted  with  it  b 
a  fleparate  state. 
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m  of  malaiia  at  night  has  been  ascribed  to  the  non-production  of  ozone  by 
6  sun's  rays  (Uhle.)  The  effect  of  stagnant  air  in  increasing  epidemics  has 
90  been  ascribed  to  the  absence  of  ozone. 

It  seems  dear  that  the  substance  giving  the  reaction  of  ozone  is  neither 
ificient  in  marshy  districts,  nor  when  ozone  is  conducted  through  marsh  dew 
les  it  destroy  the  organic  matter.*  Is  there  any  experimental  proof  that  it 
ts  on  the  organic  impurities  of  respiration  1  I  have  been  able  to  find  none 
corded,  except  the  fact  already  noticed,  that  the  reaction  is  least  in  impure 
r. 

2.  On  account  of  the  irritating  effect  of  ozone,  when  rising  from  an 
ectrode,  Schonbein  believed  it  had  the  power  of  causing  catarrh,  and  inferred 
lat  epidemics  of  influenza  might  be  produced  by  it.  He  attempted  to 
Iduce  evidence,  but  at  present  it  may  safely  be  said  that  there  is  no  proof 
:  such  an  origin  of  epidemic  catarrhs. 

3.  A  popular  opinion  is,  that  a  climate  in  which  there  is  much  ozone 

I  the  substance  giving  the  reaction  with  iodide  and  starch  paper)  is  a  healthy, 
idy  to  use  a  common  phrase,  an  exciting  one.  The  coincidence  of  excess  of 
lis  reaction  with  pure  air  lends  some  support  to  this,  but,  like  the  former 
pinions,  it  still  wants  a  sufficient  experimental  basis. 
On  the  whole,  the  subject  of  the  presence  and  effects  of  ozone,  curious  and 
iteresting  as  it  is,  is  very  uncertain  at  present ;  experiments  must  be 
imerous,  and  inferences  drawn  from  them  must  be  received  with  caution. 

Sub-Section  IL — Malarta. 

The  most  important  organic  impurity  of  the  atmosphere  is  malaria  (for  Air 
'  Marshes,  see  page  111),  and  when  a  climate  is  called  "  unhealthy,"  in  many 
M  it  is  simply  meant  that  it  is  malarious.  In  the  chapters  on  Soils  and 
at  the  most  important  hygienic  facts  connected  with  malaria  have  been 
lied.  In  this  place  it  only  remains  to  note  one  or  two  of  the  climatic  points 
Bodated  with  malaria. 

1.  Vertieal  Ascent. — ^A  marsh  or  malarious  tract  of  country  existing  at  any 
nnt,  what  altitude  gives  immunity  ^m  the  malaria,  supposing  there  is  no 
jfting  up  ravines  ]  It  is  well  known  that  even  a  slight  elevation  lessens 
mger — a  few  feet  even,  in  many  cases,  but  complete  security  is  only  obtained 
i  greater  heights.  Low  elevations  of  200  to  300  feet  are  often,  indeed,  more 
dbuious  than  lower  lands,  as  if  the  malaria  chiefly  floated  up. 
At  present  the  elevation  of  perfect  security  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
not  certainly  determined,  but  appears  to  be — 

Italy,    .       .       .       .    400  to  SOOfeetf 

America  (Appalachia),    .       .      3000  „ 

California,!    ....      1000  „ 

India,    ....  2000  to  3000  „ 

West  Indies,         .       .  1400  „  1800  up  to  2200  feet 

Bat  these  numbers  are  so  fax'  uncertain  that  it  has  not  always  been  seen 
it  the  question  is  not,  whether  marshes  can  exist  at  these  elevations  (we 
low  they  can  be  active  at  6000  feet),  but  whether  the  emanations  from  a 


*  hk  addition  to  what  has  been  previonBly  said  (p.  112),  Qrellois  has  lately  stated  that  he 

md  more  ozone  over  a  marsh  than  elsewhere.   An  interesting  series  of  o'Dservations  on  ozone 

Um  Bombay  Presidency  has  been  made  by  Dr  Ck)ok,  and,  if  continued,  will  probably  give  ns 

Be  reliable  data  in  a  few  years. 

j*  Otfri^  qnoted  by  Levy,  t  i.  p.  491. 

i  niif  bdomtMUim  wat  given  me  bj  mj  Mend  Dr  James  Blake. 
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marsh  will  ascend  that  height  without  drifting  up  ravines  1  I  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  1000  to  1200  feet  would  generally  give  security. 

2.  Horizontal  Spread, — In  a  calm  air  Levy*  has  supposed  that  the  malaria 
will  spread  until  it  occupies  a  cube  of  1400  to  2000  feet>  which  is  equivalent 
to  saying  it  will  spread  700  to  1000  feet  horizontally  from  the  central  point 
of  the  marsh.  But  currents  of  air  take  it  great  distances,  though  the  best 
observations  show  that  these  distances  are  less  than  were  supposed,  and  seldom 
overpass  one  or  two  miles,  imless  the  air-currents  are  rapid  and  strong.  The 
precise  limits  are  unknown,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  belief  in  traiu- 
feronce  of  malaria  by  air-currents  for  10,  20,  or  even  100  miles,  is  correct 

3.  Spread  over  Water. — ^The  few  precise  observations  show  that  this  diffen 
in  different  countries.  In  the  Channel,  between  Beveland  and  Walcheren, 
3000  feet  of  water  stopped  it  (Blane).  In  China  and  the  West  Indies  a 
farther  distance  is  necessary.  In  China  three-quarters  of  a  mile  has  bee& 
uifectual;t  in  the  West  Indies  one  mile.  Grant  thinks  salt  water  ison 
efficacious  than  fresh. 

SECTION  VL 
ELECTRICAL  CONDITION— LIGHT. 

That  these,  as  well  as  heat,  are  important  parts  of  that  complex  agency  wb 
call  Climate,  seems  clear ;  but  little  can  be  said  on  the  point  In  hot 
countries  positive  electricity  is  more  abundant ;  but  the  efifect  of  its  amount 
and  variation  on  health  and  on  the  spread  and  intensity  of  diseases  is  quite 
unknown.  All  that  has  been  ascribed  to  it  is  pure  speculation.  The  aniy 
certain  fact  seems  to  me  that  the  spread  of  cholera  is  not  influenced  by  ii 

With  regard  to  light,  the  physiological  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  li^  {« 
growth  and  perfect  nutrition  makes  us  feel  sure  that  this  is  an  impottiiit 
i)}irt  of  climate,  but  no  positive  facts  are  known. 


•  T.  i.  p.  m, 

t  Grant  (quoted  by  Chevers),  Indian  Annals,  1859,  p.  688. 
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DESCETPTION  OF  THE  •  METEOROLOGICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
AND  A  FEW  REMARKS  ON  METEOROLOGY. 

Ab  meteorological  ol)8ervation8  are  now  so  commonly  made,  and  as  in  the 
amy  instruments  are  provided  at  many  stations,  it  is  desirable  to  give  a  few 
fiam  instructions  on  the  use  of  these  instruments.*  For  the  convenience  of 
beginners,  also,  I  have  made  a  few  observations  on  Meteorology. 


*  The  foUowing  is  the  ofiSdal  drcular  iuued  by  the  Army  Department 

Official  Instructvma  for  Reading  the  Meteorological  Instruments. 

The  observer  should  make  himself  thorouffhly  acquainted  with  the  scale  of  every  instmment, 
•specially  with  that  of  the  barometer  and  its  attached  vernier,  and  by  frequent  comparisons 
•teertain  that  he  and  his  deputy  read  the  instruments  alike,  and  record  the  observations  aocu- 
wtdv. 

All  oboervations  must  be  recorded  exactly  as  read.  The  corrections  are  to  be  made  only  at 
tteend  of  each  month  on  the  "  means  "  of  the  "sums." 

Barometrical  observations  must  be  recorded  to  the  third  decimal  place ;  thermometrical  to 
fbe  first  decimal.  When  the  readings  are  exactly  to  the  inch  or  degree,  the  places  for  the  deci- 
auJs  must  be  filled  up  with  ciphers. 

Hie  observations  snould  be  made  as  quickly  as  possible,  consistent  with  perfect  accuracy, 
mi  the  observer  must  avoid  breathing  on  the  instruments,  particularly  the  dry  and  wet  bulb, 
nd  maximum  thermometers. 

Bmrometer  Readings, — Note  the  temperature  of  attached  thermometers  in  degrees  only  ;  bv 
Beans  of  the  thumb-screw  at  the  bottom  a^ust  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  to  Vta  proper  level, 
tibe  point  of  the  ivorv  cone,  which  should  just  touch  the  mercury  without  breaking  the  surface  : 
then  bring  the  zero  line  of  the  vernier  to  the  level  of  the  apex  of  column  of  the  mercury,  and 
tMd  ofl'  in  the  manner  described  at  pages  15  and  16  of  Sir  H.  James's  Book  of  Instructions.* 

Thermometer  Readings. — The  scales  are  divided  to  degrees  onl^,  but  these  are  so  open  that 
Uie  readings  can  be  determined  to  the  tenth  of  a  degree.  Practice  and  attention  will  insure 
•ceorac^. 

Maximuim  Thermometer  in  Sffiade. — ^The  maximum  thermometer  must  be  hun^  at  such  a 
lUstanoe  (2  or  8  inches)  fh)m  the  water  vessel  of  the  wet-bulb  thermometer,  that  its  readings 
Snay  not  be  affected  hy  evaporation. 

In  hanging  the  maximum,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  end  of  the  tube  is  slightly  inclined 
mimomwards,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  assisting  in  preventing  the  return  of  an^  portion  of 
^he  column  of  mercury  into  the  bulb  on  a  decrease  of  temperature.  To  read  the  instrument, 
aantly  elevate  the  end  furthest  from  the  bulb  to  an  angle  of  about  45°,  in  which  position  of  the 
ostniment  note  the  reading.  To  reset  the  thermometer,  a  gentle  shake  or  swing,  or  a  tap  on 
the  wooden  frame  of  the  instrument,  will  cause  the  excess  of  mercury  to  return  to  the  bulb, 
«ad  it  is  again  ready  for  use. 

ifoxMUfM  inSun*sRay*Sy  ortheVaeuum  Solar  Radiation  Tliermometer.—'Bevn^  constructed 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  last  mentioned  instrument,  it  must  be  read  in  a  similar  position. 
After  completing  the  reading,  by  giving  the  instrument  a  sliffht  shake,  with  the  bulb  still 
Indhied  downwuds,  the  excess  of  mercury  will  return  to  the  oulb,  and  the  thermometer  be 
Mdv  for  the  next  observation. 

ifNiMMHn  Hiermometer  in  Shade.^The  minimum  thermometer  must  be  so  hung  that  the 
Iwlb  may  be  about  one  inch  lower  than  the  other  extremity  of  the  instrument,  because  in  this 
positioii  the  index  is  less  likely  to  be  affected  by  a  rise  in  temperature. 

Tlie  extremity  of  the  index  furthest  from  the  bulb  shows  the  lowest  degree  to  which  the 
ipRit  has  fallen  since  the  last  observation.  The  reading  on  the  scale  corresponding  to  this  is 
toe  temperature  to  be  recorded.  Then,  hy  elevating  the  bulb,  the  index  will  fioat  towards  the 
«d  of  toe  spirit.   When  it  has  nearly  arrived  at  that  point,  the  instrument  is  re<set 

J/miummi  on  ChrasSf  Terrestrial  Radiation  Thermometer  is  constructed  like  the  last,  and  the 
dbeeUons  above  given  are  also  applicable  to  it. 


^  For  these  arc  now  snbstltnted  **  Inctractimit  in  the  use  nf  Meteorological  Instrunenti,**  by  B.  H.  Soott, 
il«AvFJLA,Jm  3^  Jtoi«D«t«roianctioiissreexpUinedatpp.^aL 
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SECTION  L 


THERMOMETEBS  FOR  TAKING  THE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  AIR. 
Maximum  Thermomdera. 

Two  maximum  thermometers  are  issued — one  to  obseire  the  greatest  heat 
in  the  sun,  the  other  in  the  shade. 

The  Sun  Maximum  or  "  Solar  Badiaiion  Thermometer  "  is  formed  by  t 
ghiss  case  (from  which  the  air  is  removed),  containing  a  mercurial  thermom^ 
with  a  l)lackened  bulh.  The  case  shelters  from  currents  of  air  ;  the  black 
bulb  al)sorbs  the  sun's  rays.  The  tube  of  the  thermometer  is  slightly  bent 
near  the  bulb,  and  a  piece  of  porcelain  is  inserted  which  narrows  the  taba 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  make  the  thermometer  self-registering,  as,  after  the 
mercury  has  expanded  to  its  fullest  extent,  instead  of  retiring  into  the  bolb 
on  cooling,  it  is  stopped  by  the  porcelain,  and  the  mercury  bre-aks  betweeo 
tlie  porcelain  and  the  bulb.  The  instrument  is  placed  at  a  height  of  four  feet 
from  the  ground  on  wooden  supports,  and  in  any  place  where  the  sun's  rayi 
can  freely  fall  on  it. 

The  Shade  Maximum  is  a  mercurial  thermometer,  not  inclosed  in  a  case  but 
mounted  on  a  frame.  Its  construction  and  manner  of  reading  are  otberwin 
similar  to  those  of  the  sun  thermometer. 

It  is  placed  in  the  shade  four  feet  above  the  ground,  and  sufficiently  ia 
from  any  walls  to  be  unaffected  by  radiation.  It  should  bo  freely  exposed  to 
air,  but  perfectly  protected  from  the  sun's  rays. 


After  reading  and  re-setting  the  self-registering  thermometers,  comparethem  with  the  dir. 
"bulb  thennoiiieter  in  onler  to  ascertain  that  their  readings  are  nearly  the  same. 

Jhy  and  Wet  lhdb  Th^rmomet^s.— Bring  the  eye  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  meTcnrrfa 
the  tube  of  the  dry-bulb  thermometer,  and  take  the  reading,  then  complete  the  oltservatioo  br 
noting  in  like  manner  the  reading  of  the  wet-bulb  thermometer. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  is  given  by  the  former,  that  of  evaporation  by  the  latter,  fnm 
these  data  the  hygrometrical  results  are  to  be  calculated  by  Glaisher's  Tables,  8d  edition.* 

Rain-Omtge  and  Measure,— Vovlt  the  contents  of  the  gauge  into  any  convenient  vessel  wltk 
a  lip,  and  from  this  into  the  glass  measure,  which  has  been  ^^uated  especially  for  the  nngt, 
and  is  only  to  be  used  in  measuring  its  contents.  It  is  graduated  to  the  hundredths  of  so 
inch. 

A  nenumeten  —The  dials  are  read  from  left  to  right.  The  first  on  the  left  records  handmb 
of  miles,  the  second  tens,  the  third  miles,  the  fourth  tenths  of  a  mile,  and  the  fifth  hundndthi 
of  a  mile. 

The  reading  of  the  anemometer  is  obtained  by  deducting  from  the  amount  registered  by  tbe 
dials  the  total  sum  registere<l  at  the  period  of  the  preceding  observation.  The  difieieiieebe> 
tween  those  (subject  to  a  small  correction)  indicates  the  velocity  or  horizontal  movement  of  thi 
air  in  miles  during  the  inter\-al,  and  must  be  entered  in  the  return.  When  the  instmniflirfci 
first  set  up,  the  reading  on  the  dials  must  be  noted,  in  order  that  it  may  be  deducted  btm  tiM 
total  registered  by  the  dials  at  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  observation. 

In  making  observations  on  the  presence  of  ozone,  a  box  has  been  found  to  be  nnneoesnrr, 
equally  satisfactory  results  having  been  obtained  by  fixing  the  paper  immediately  under  tin 
jjenthouse  of  the  stand,  which  shelters  it  sufficiently  from  a  strong  light,  while  it  seenn 
proTHjr  exposure. 

The  minimum  thermometers  are  liable  to  get  out  of  order— first,  by  carriage,  when  the  index 
may  be  wholly  or  partly  driven  out  of  the  spirit,  or  a  i>ortion  of  spirit  may  liecome  dettcbed 
from  the  maiu  column  ;  and,  secondly,  by  slow  .evaimration  of  the  spirit,  which  rising  in  the 
tube,  condenses  at  the  upper  end.  The  first-mentioned  errors  are  corrected  by  taking  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  hand,  with  its  bulb  downwards,  and  giving  it  a  swing  up  'and  down.  lU 
second  is  remeilied  by  the  inclined  position  of  the  instrument,  which  allows  the  condBiued 
spirit  to  trickle  back  to  tlie  main  column. f 

y.B.—On  no  account  whaU»ver  is  artificial  heat  to  be  applied  to  a  spirit  thermometer.  In 
re-s<  tting  the  minimum,  the  index  should  never  be  brought  quite  to  the  end  of  the  odainB  of 
spirit. 


^  A  Cth  edition  is  now  puhl\shed. 

f  It  is  gvnerally  neccMary  to  BwVog  t\ielDiiru&«uv\A  ^X\>«iSk.>X>A>sviiMCk 
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Minimum  Thermatnetera, 
Two  minimum  thermometers  are  supplied. 

The  Shade  Minimum  is  an  alcoholic  iliermometer  with  a  small  index  in  the 
llcohoL  It  is  set  hy  shaking  the  index  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  spirit ;  as  the 
spirit  contracts  during  cold  it  carries  the  index  down ;  when  it  expands  again 
it  cannot  move  the  index,  hut  leaves  it  at  the  degree  of  greatest  cold.  The 
tnd  of  the  index  farthest  from  the  hulh  is  the  point  to  read. 

This  thermometer  is  placed  in  the  shade  four  feet  ahove  ground,  under  the 
me  conditions  as  the  former. 

The  Grass  Minimum  or  "  Terrestrial  Radiation  ThermomMer  "  is  a  ther- 
aometer  of  the  same  kind,  hut  protected  hy  a  glass  shield.  It  is  placed 
ihnost  close  to  the  ground  on  grass,  suspended  on  little  tripods  of  wood,  hut 
ft  ahould  not  touch  the  ground ;  it  is  intended  to  indicate  the  amount  of  cool- 
b%  produced  hy  radiation  from  the  ground.  If  snow  lies  on  the  ground  the 
lub  should  be  placed  in  the  snow.  Scott  ("  Instructions,  &c.")  recommends 
A  black  board  on  which  to  lay  the  thermometer,  in  preference  to  grass.* 

Common  Thermometer. 

The  dry  bulb  of  the  "  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometer  "  is  read  as  a  common 
dbennometer. 

Beading  of  the  Thermometers, 

All  these  thermometers  can  be  read  to  tenths  of  a  degree.  The  maximum 
nd  mmiTTiiiTn  thermometers  are  read  once  a  day,  usually  at  9  a.m.  ;  the  former 
marks  the  highest  point  reached  on  the  previous  afternoon,  and  must  be  so 
entered  on  the  return ;  the  latter,  the  lowest  point  reached  on  the  same 
moTning  f    For  the  army  returns  the  common  tiiermometer  is  read  twice  a 

day,  at  9  A.M.  and  3  p.m. 

Range  of  the  Temperature, — ^The  maximum  and  minimum  in  shade  give 

most  important  climate  indcations ;  the  difference  between  them  on  the  same 

day  constitutes  the  range  of  the  diurnal  fluctuation.    The  range  is  expressed 

in  several  ways. 

The  extreme  daily  range  in  the  month  or  year  is  the  difference  between  the 
'nazimum  and  minimum  thermometer  on  any  one  day. 

The  extremely  monthly  or  annual  range  is  the  difference  between  the 
gmtest  and  least  height  in  the  mean  of  month  ^or  year,  as  compared  with 
andther. 

The  mean  monthly  range  is  the  daily  ranges  added  and  divided  by  the 
ttnmber  of  days  in  a  month. 

The  mean  yearly  range  is  the  monthly  ranges  added  and  divided  by  12. 

Mecai  Temperature, — ^The  mean  temperature  of  the  day  is  obtained  in  th^ 
following  ways : — 

(a)  At  Greenwich  and  other  observatories,  where  by  means  of  photography 
tObe  height  of  the  thermometer  at  every  moment  of  the  day  is  registered,  the 
mean  of  the  hourly  readings  is  taken.  This  has  been  found  to  accord  with 
tbe  absolute  mean  (found  by  taking  the  mean  of  the  whole  curve)  to  withiii 
^ih  of  a  degree. 

(6)  Approximately  in  several  ways.    Taking  the  mean  of  the  shade 

^  Great  difficulty  is  found  with  spirit  thermometerB  on  account  of  their  being  so  much  le^is 
Montive  than  mercurial.  To  remeay  this  the  bulb  is  sometimes  made  fork-shaped,  or  other- 
-viw  modified  so  as  to  expose  as  large  a  surface  as  possible. 

t  It  would  be  denrable  that  the  uiermometer  should  be  read  both  morning  and  evening.  In 
wiBter  the  maximam  sometimes  occurs  in  the  early  morning  and  the  minimum  mt\\&«£^;^- 
wm.   In  winter  the  range  depends  more  on  the  wind  than  on  the  lime  ol  V^^NXV 
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maximum  and  minimum  of  the  same  day.  In  this  ooontiyy  during  the  cold 
months  (December  and  January),  the  result  is  very  close  to  the  tmUi ;  but  ai 
the  temperature  increases,  a  greater  and  greater  error  is  produced,  until  in 
July  the  mean  monthly  error  is  + 1*''9  Fahr.,  and  in  some  hot  days  is  maoh 
greater.  In  the  tropics,  the  mean  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  must 
a  result  still  further  from  the  trutL 

Monthly  corrections  can  be  applied  to  bring  these  means  nearer  the  trotL 
Mr  Glaisher's  correction  for  this  coimtry  is  as  follows : — 

Subtract  from  the  monthly  mean  of  the  TnaTiTnn-m  and  TniniTnnm — 


January,  6*2 
February,  0-4 
March,  1*0 
April,       1  '5 


May,  1-7 

June,  1*8 

July,  1-9 

August^  17 


September,  1*3 
October,  lO 
November,  0*4 
December,  00 


The  result  is  the  approximate  mean  temperature.  But  this  is  true  only  in 
this  country.* 

In  a  groat  number  of  places  the  mean  temperature  of  the  day  and  year,  u 
stated  in  books,  is  derived  solely  from  the  mean  of  the  maximum  and 
minimum.  According  to  Scott,  the  approximation  to  the  true  mean  is  rm 
close  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  especially  if  the  observations  be  taken  m 
near  the  erul  of  the  period  as  possible,  near  midnight,  for  instance,  for  the 
mean  of  the  civil  day  of  twenty-four  hours. 

The  ap])roxunate  mean  temperature  may  also  be  obtained  by  taking 
observations  at  certain  times  during  the  day,  and  applying  a  correction.  }b 
Glaisher  has  given  some  very  valuable  tables  of  this  kind,t  which  can  be 
consulted.  { 

If  the  temperature  be  taken  twice  a  day,  at  homonymous  hours,  such  as  t 
A.M.  and  9  p.m.,  the  mean  of  these  does  not  differ  much  from  the  true  dailj 

mean  (Scott). 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  mean  temperaturo  of  the  day  by  a  singk 
observation  is  given  at  from  8  to  9  p.bl  ;  the  next  is  in  the  morning — shoot 
8  o'clock  in  July  and  10  in  December  and  January. 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  given  by  tbe 
moan  of  the  month  of  October.  Observations  made  from  a  w^k  bef ois  to  a 
week  after  the  24th  April,  and  again  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  Octobei; 
give  a  certain  approximation  to  the  yearly  mean  temperature  (Herschal, 
"Meteorology,"  p.  180). 

The  changes  in  temperaturo  of  any  place,  during  the  day  or  year,  are  eitlur 
periodic  or  non-periodic.  The  former  aro  dependent  on  day  and  night,  ni 
on  the  seasons,      on  the  position  of  the  place  with  respect  to  the  sun.  Tbi 

*  These  numbers  of  Mr  Glaisher  are  likely  to  be  modified  very  considerably  by  the  oh&Bn^ 
tions  of  the  Astronomer-Royal,  about  to  be  published. 

t  On  the  Corrections  to  be  applied  to  Meteorological  Observations  for  Dinmal  Bangs,  pf» 
pared  by  the  Council  of  the  British  Meteorological  Society,  1850.  These  oorrections  are  appoei' 
Die  only  to  this  country. 

X  The  following  rules,  which  are  applicable  in  all  i>arts  of  the  world,  are  given  by  Bm> 
chel :— • 

If  observations  are  taken  three  times  daily— «t  7  A.M.,  2  p.m.,  and  9  p.m., — ^hout  whi^«i 
may  denote  by  t,  f,  and  If ;  then 

 1  «mean  temperature  of  dny. 

Il'  the  hours  are  8  a.m.,  8  p.m.,  and  10  p.m.,  the  formula  is— 

7Mf+ior 

 24  —mean  of  day. 
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eriodio  changee  are  sometimes  tenued  fluctuations,  and  the  differences 
letween  day  and  night  temperatures,  or  the  temperatures  of  the  hottest  and 
oldest  months,  are  often  called  the  amplitudes  of  the  daily  or  yearly  fluctua- 
ioQs. 

The  non-periodic  changes  are  dependent  chiefly  on  shifting  winds,  and  may 
ither  augment  or  lessen  the  periodic  changes.  They  are  sometimes  termed 
lodulationa  The  thermometer  makes,  of  course,  no  distinction  between 
hese  two  causes  <^  change,  but  the  observer  should  distinguish  them  if 
lossible. 

Daily  Periodic  Changes, — On  land  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  at  its 
)west  about  3  o'clock  a.m.,  or  just  before  sunrise,  and  at  its  maximum  about 
o'clock  P.M. ;  it  then  faUs  nearly  regularly  to  3  o'clock  a.m.  At  sea,  the 
laximum  is  nearly  an  hour  later. 

The  amount  of  diurnal  periodic  change  is  greater  on  land  than  on  water ;  in 
be  interior  of  continents  than  by  the  searside ;  in  elevated  districts  than  at 
9a-leyeL  As  far  as  land  is  concerned,  it  is  least  on  the  sea-coast  of  tropical 
dands,  as  at  Kingston  in  Jamaica,  Colombo  in  Ceylon,  Singapore,  &c. 

Yearly  Periodic  Changes, — In  the  northern  hemisphere,  Qie  coldest  month 
i  usually  January ;  in  some  parts  of  Canada  it  is  February.  On  the  sea,  the 
oldest  month  is  later,  viz.,  March.  The  hottest  fmonth  is  in  most  places 
fnly,  in  some  few  August ;  on  the  sea  it  is  always  August.  The  coldest  days 
Q  this  country  are  towards  the  21st  January ;  the  hottest,  about  the  18th  to 
he  21st  July.  At  Toronto  the  hottest  day  is  37  days  after  the  summer 
(olstice  ;  and  the  coldest,  55  days  after  the  winter  solstice. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  both  for  the  diurnal  and  annual  alterations  of  heat  the 
greatest  heat  is  not  simultaneous  with,  but  is  after,  the  culmination  of  the 
on  j  this  is  owing  to  the  slow  absorption  of  heat  by  the  earth. 

The  ampUtude  of  the  yearly  fluctuation  is  greater  on  land  than  sea,  and  is 
mgumented  by  land,  so  that  it  reaches  its  highest  point  in  the  interior  of 
^leat  extra-tropical  continents. 

It  increases  towards  the  pole  for  three  reasons, — 

1.  The  geographical  fluctuation  of  the  earth's  position  causes  a  great  yearly 
difference  of  the  angle  with  which  the  sun's  rays  fall  on  the  earth. 

2.  The  duration  of  incidence  of  the  sun's  rays  (i.e.,  the  number  of  hours  of 
nmshine  or  shade)  have  greater  yearly  differences  than  in  the  tropics. 

3.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  especially  there  is  a  very  great  extent  of 
hud,  which  increases  radiation. 

The  amplitude  of  the  yearly  fluctuation  is  very  small  in  the  tropical  lands 
It  sea-leveL  At  Singapore,  it  is  only  3' -6  Fahr.  (Jan.  78' -8,  July  82' -4), 
rhile  it  is  immense  on  continents  near  the  pole.  At  Jakoutsk,  in  North 
kma,  it  is  112''5  (January  -  44° *5  and  July  +  68').  All  fluctuations  depend 
9  a  large  extent  upon  the  distance  from  the  sea,  although  local  causes  may 
lave  some  influence,  such  as  the  vicinity  of  high  lands. 

In  any  place  there  may  be  great  undulations  and  small  fluctuations,  or 
pMt  dumges  in  each  way.  At  Brussels,  the  greatest  possible  yearly  undulur 
don  is  90'.  In  some  parts  of  Canada,  immense  undulations  sometimes  occur 
in  a  day,  the  thermometer  ranging  even  50'  to  70°  in  one  day. 

The  hot  winds  of  the  rainless  deserts  have  long  puzzled  meteorologists  ; 
they  often  cause  enormous  imdulations,  50'  to  as  much  as  78'  Fahr. 

Temperature  of  the  A  ir  of  any  place. 
This  depends  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  Geographical  position  as  influencing  the  amount  and  duration  of  sun's 
rays  which  are  received.— The  nearer  the  equator  the  lio\i\ie;t,  ISc^x 

1^ 
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tod  ^  Hm^  mm  DUiqi]j&  ISm'mr^  "ti^mm^  tempm&s^M  i^ 
«|i]flto  ii       Mm ;  of  tlie  pole  lAoit  %H  TkmmiioB  ftqiii^ 

jBfi^natfir  to  th^  poile  ifl  not  regular ;  it  is  tfibfiB  mpid'  fi6m  0iB  eqniilcn  to  30^ 
tibau  in  tbe  lii^lier  ktittidoa. 

2.  Eelative  tnnttH/U  of  Land  and  Wnter,- — Tbe  &im*&  rava  pasfling  throu^li 
the  air  with  but  tnfliBg  loss  fall  on  Lin- 1  i>r  on  wnU^r.  The  sj^cific  heat  of 
land  being  only  one  quartwr  that  of  wiit^T,  it  ljuth  alworbs  heat  ami  givra  it 
out  inoro  mijidiy.  Wjitt^r,  on  the  othi»r  bayid,  alwrbs^  it  more  riowly,  gtom 
up  a  greater  quantity,  and  partfl  with  it  less  n^addy.  The  t era pt^rat lire  of  the 
Buperficiol  water,  even  in  the  hottc^^it  r^^^'ionst  .^eidoni  exctK^s  80 '  to  ST,  and 
that  of  the  air  is  g^inerally  below  (2'  to  oven  6"*)  the  temperature  of  the  vater 
{J.  Davy),  CouiU'ipitjTitly  the  more  lani.i  the  greater  is  the  heat^  and 
wldiff  the  diurnal  and  yeatl^  aiupUtudi^a  of  fluetuation«    The  kind  of  aoil 

a  gmt  ^tfoct  on  alwrptioB,  And  tha  land  sim  kanarautea  the  heat  to  ai»Elmi 
extent  (aw  Bom).   The  ev^mtim  fi«ii%  |h0  naba  aI|^Kmi%        ib^#  ( 
(see  Evapohatioh}! 

3,  Elemtitm  of  ike  pkice  above  iMBc^-hril, — The  greater  the  elevation  ttie 
colder  the  air,  on  aceonnt — l*rf,  of  the  Icsiii  iiiDji:  ioiii.>uiit  of  earth  to  ahftjtb 
the  Sim's  my  a  ;  and,  "2 tui  account  of  the  greater  nidiation  into  free  epiC& 
The  decline  of  tomper^itnn*  nsnl  to  be  nr^ekiauni  nt  ahnut  1 '  Falxr.  for  each  3O0 
feet  of  a^icmt,  but  tbe  b[ilkM>ii  aHC(  iit,H  nf  Mr  \VeIsli,and  especially  of  Mr 
Glaiaher,  have  proved  that  there  ia  no  n^j^ular  t  lerhne ;  there  arc  many  cumnte 
€lf  warn  air  even  in  the  upper  atnioftphere.  Still  the  oM  rule  is  ueeiul  u  la 
appEOxiniatLon.  The  amount  of  decline  varies^  however,  in  the  same  pkee  li 
diffimut  tinier  of  the  yean  In  Mr  4  ilaisher's  balloon  aaceuta^  in  a  dowljf  tkjj 
il  nhout.  i''  Fa)|r,  for  each  mdh  of  harometiie  fall,  at  fii^  i  bt^  wliea  ihfl 
tlili^gpa^tii'  bad  lMttei  11  ttusli^  the  decline  of  tempenture  wvi  Miai«  xapii 
t/nibt  a  elear  ak j  there  iras  a  hH  of  5"  Fahr.  for  eaoh  of  the  first  four  in^ 
ist  deacient ;  then  4"  per  inch  till  the  thirteenth  inch  of  descent^  and  tbait  4*'S 
for  ftnirteenth,  fifteentli,  and  sixteenth  inrhes  of  t] (.-.scent 

The  snow  line  at  any  s]Xft,  or  the  height  at  which  sn^w  will  lie  the  whick 
year,  can  b^^  apjiroxiniately  reokfmeil  by  taking  the  mean  yearly  tt  rnperature 
of  the  latitude  at  ^ea-li^v*^!^  and  niultiplyin^'  the  difftsri^nce  betwot-u  tWu?m- 
peraturo  aiul  32'  Fahr,  by  300.  The  a.^]>t  et  uf  a  jilanc,  however,  and  dhn 
circumstaneL'j^,  have  much  to  do  with  the  heirrbt  of  the  permanent  snow-linei 
The  mf^an  tein]>emture  of  any  plfit-e  can  be  approximately  reckoned  iu  theiaine 
way,  if  i\m  mean  temperature  of  the  latitude  at  seorlev^  and  the  elevatiosi  td 
the  lihvji  iu  f(3t?t,  be  known. 

tijfal'iBnfa  lays^  therefore  leafl^ning  the  number  of  mim  ttii  SMdi  ^  (nlr 
mlsfjF  firniiahin^'  at  certain  times  a  large  moist  ditiiioai    "flkiiB  th^  e(xlQUil9  ' 

aaimbanke  of  the  Mersey  causa  very  rapid  alterations  of  tempertitiu^  in  tlip 
mit^  and  air,  by  being  exposed  every  twenty-four  hours  twice  to  the  sun  and 
aky  (jVdie). 

5.  Aerial  am?  OctHtn  Currents, — Tbc  nc  ]iavi^  a  p  efit  effect,  bringing  douili 
wliiih  bluek  fjut  tbe  sun  or  produce  rain,  or  wbieh.  in  the  cajie  of  ocean 
ciu'rents,  cool  ur  warm  the  air,  Tbe  cold  |K)lar  sea  cunenta  ajid  Uia  ivboq 
e^iuatorial  (like  the  Gulf  Stream)  in  some  mm  t^m^sg^  Ski^m^i^ti^'^^  ffe^ 
greatly  iufluenct.',  the  temjieraturo  of  a  place. 

6.  Naiurf  the.  Soii — On  this  point  little  ia  yet  kiuiwn,  but  it  u  certain 
that  some  soils  easily  ab^ib  heat  others  do  not  The  moist  and  clayey  soils 
are  cold ;  the  dry  hard  locka  ouii  Arj  «axi!^a 
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The  hottest  places  on  the  earth  are — in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  near  th^ 
Bed  Sea,  at  Massava  and  Khartoum  (15*"  N.L.),  and  on  the  Kile  in  Lower 
Kuhia ;  annual  temperature  90"  *5  Fahr. ;  in  the  western  hemisphere,  on  the 
Continent,  near  the  West  Indies,  the  annual  temperature  is  81  "'5.  These  are 
sometimes  called  the  climatic  poles  of  heat.  The  poles  of  cold  are  in  Siberia 
(Jakoutsk  to  Ustjausk,  62°  K.),  and  near  Melville  Island. 

Isothermcd  Lines, — ^These  are  lines  drawn  on  charts,  and  were  proposed  by 
Humboldt  to  connect  all  places  having  the  same  mean  annual  temperature. 
The  various  conditions  just  noted  cause  these  lines  to  deviate  more  or  less  from 
the  lines  of  latitude.  The  isothermal  lines  are  now  drawn  to  represent  the 
places  of  the  same  mean  monthly,  or  mean  winter  or  summer  temperature. 

The  lines  of  mean  summer  temperature  (three  months,  June,  July,  August) 
ire  called  isotheral ;  those  of  mean  winter  temperature  (December,  January, 
and  February)  are  called  isocheimonal.* 

SECTION  IL 
HYGROMETERS— HUMIDITY  OF  THE  AIR. 

The  amount  of  watery  vapour  in  the  air  can  be  determined  in  several  ways ; 
by  direct  weighing,  by  Darnell's  or  Regnault's  hygrometer,  by  the  hair  hygro- 
meter of  Saussure,  and  by  the  dry  and  wet  bulbs,  f  The  method  by  the  dry 
and  wet  bulb  thermometers  has  been  adopted  by  the  Army  Medicci  Depart- 
ment^ and  observations  are  taken  twice  daily  (9  a.m  and  3  p.m.).  The  instru- 
ments are  not  self-registering,  and  are  simply  read  off.  They  are  placed  in  the 
•hade,  four  feet  above  the  ground,  the  bulbs  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  but 
sot  exposed  to  the  effect  of  radiant  heat  from  brick  walls,  &c.  The  wet  bulb 
IB  covered  with  muslin,  which  is  kept  moistened  by  cotton  twisted  round  the 
Imlb  and  then  passing  into  the  water  vessel ;  the  cotton  is  soaked  in  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  boiled  in  ether  to  free  it  from  fat,  so  that  water  may 
•0cend  easily  in  it  by  capillary  attraction ;  the  muslin  and  cotton  should  be 
renewed  frequently,  once  or  twice  a  month  if  possible ;  the  water  must  be 
either  rain  or  distilled  water,  and  the  supply  ought  to  be  more  ample  in  dry 
liot  weather  than  in  damp.  When  the  temperature  is  below  the  freezing- 
pointy  the  passage  of  water  along  the  syphon  is  arrested :  it  is  then  necessary 
feo  moisten  the  wet  bulb,  allow. the  moisture  to  freeze,  and  then  sometime  after 
lo  take  the  reading.  The  dew-point,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  vapour, 
ind  the  relative  humidity,  are  then  taken  from  Mr  Glaisher's  tables.^ 

*lt  may  be  well  to  mention  the  relations  between  the  three  principal  thermometer  scales. 
Whilst  the  freezing-point  in  the  Fahrenheit  scale  is  at  32''  it  is  at  0"  in  both  the  Centigrade  (or 
Cblsias)  and  the  Reanmur  scales.  Water  boils  at  21 2f  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale  (barometer 
»80-9O5),  at  100°  on  the  Centigrade,  and  at  80"  of  R6aumur. 

Hence  the  formula  of  reduction  is  : — 
ham  which  the  corresponding  temperatures  can  easily  be  found. 

F-32       jC^  B, 
9       "   6   "   4  ' 

f  These  are  to  be  considered  as  one  instrument,  and  are  frequently  called  the  Psychrometer 
of  Anfirast,  or  (in  this  country)  of  Mason. 
X  Hygiometrical  Tables,  oth  edition,  1877.   A  copy  is  now  sent  to  each  station. 
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in  OrmnMof  a  Oubie  Foot  of  Vapour^  mder  ^ prmmm  q^30  iidUf 

gMmfSHf^  Mry  degrm  of  temperaiure  fwtn  0*  100'.  The  ien^m* 
r$  i§  14$  devimrd,  md  tt«  m^t  ofvi^tmr  i»  III  wiSpAl  iihiAMi4« 


Wftl^bt  In 

WeLgfat  In 

gnlm  of  ■ 

gnliu  fif  1 

Cubic  Foot  of 

CnMc  Foot  or 

CbMe  Footsf 

VipcHur. 

V*poar, 

60 

g™. 

67 

gfS. 

84 

32 

2  13 

4^10 

7-27 

1240 

33 

2-21 

61 

4-2* 

66 

7 '51 

8S 

1278 

34 

2  30 

&2 

4-S& 

69 

7  76 

86 

13-17 

35 

2*48 

,  4&5 

70 

8 '01 

87 

1367 

36 

2-43 

64 

471 

71 

8  27 

88 

131M 

87 

2-fi7 

65 

487 

n 

8-54 

89 

1441 

U 

59 

5*04 

73 

8-82 

90 

14-86 

S0 

a7fl 

57 

6^1 

74 

010 

91 

lS-l>fl 

40 

286 

5S 

6 '39 

76 

0-39 

92 

Ui  74 

41 

2-97 

69 

6-58 

76 

9-69 

93 

16-21 

42 

s-os 

60 

677 

77 

9-99  ' 

94 

16-e9 

43 

S-20 

61 

6-97 

78 

10-31 

95 

1718 

44 

8  32 

62 

617 

70 

10-64 

96 

17*68 

45 

S44 

63 

6*36 

80 

10-98 

97 

18-20 

46 

8-56 

64 

6'6I» 

81 

11-33 

93 

1S73 

47 

3-69 

65 

6 '81 

62 

11-67 

99 

19-28 

'  48 

SS2 

OS 

704 

83 

;  100 

1914 

« 
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D^nitmn  of  thess  terms, — The  dew-point  is  the  tempemturo  when  the  tir 
]8  just  eatui'uk'd  witli  moistUTL^  st>  thiit  the  hmt  further  fall  would  cniis?  i 
dejroBit  of  "vv^itii^r*  Thu  qimntity  gf  vap>ur  wliich  can  hi}  taker:  nji  and  be 
made  quW*^  invisible  to  tho  aeoses  varies  with  tempeniture,  llie  jinMifilijig 
tiihle  fjivea  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  vapour,  or  to  use  the  conuoflo, 
though  not  quite  aeciinil<.%  j>lirase,  the  weight  of  vii^xmr  in  a  cubic  foal  tiA 
at  different  t-emperaturiiii  when  the  nir  in  satumted  with  moisture. 

The  thnv  point  is  obtained  direcfhj  by  Daoiell'a  or  Regnaiilt'a  bjgioisiiai^ 
ivhich  anahlGfl  us  to  cool  ami  note  the  tempeiatii^  at  a  bright  siu&ce  tnffi 
it  dcpiKtaii  cna  il^  €r  indtfeefiif  hy  meemviliii  di^  and  w«i  bidl& 

JJiiitm  tbfi  &ir  IB  satuiated,  the  temptifi&tuie  €l  the  wet  bulb  (t,e^  tiv 
tempcmitbie  of  ovaporatton)  m  alwaja  aDOVS  the  dew-point,  bnt  ie  bdowlk 
temperature  of  the  dry  bulb,  being  reduced  by  iTie  rv;iporntion,  Iftbediy 
and  wet  bulba  are  of  tho  same  temperature,  ihv.  air  is  ^ittmntt^d  with  moistui?, 
and  the  tem[K*rature  iieted  is  the  (.l<^w-pKjiat ;  if  llii\v  are  ju*t  the  mm 
temperature,  the  dew-point  is  at  some  distance  below  the  wet  bulb  teni|H^ratUKL* 

It  can  then  he  calculated  out  in  twt»  way  a. 

(a)  By  Mr  Glaisher^s  factors.  By  companion  of  the  result  of  Danielle 
hygrometer  and  th^  dry  and  wet  bulb  thcnnometeifi  for  a  long  term  of  yeii^ 
Jir  Gkisher  has  deduced  an  empirical  fonuula,  which  ia  thus  worked.  Iik 
the  diffflj«nce  of  the  diy  and  wet  bulb,  and  multiply  it  by  the  filter  wliich 
Atan4a  o|^lte  the  diy  hulb  temgm^^^  jti  fb^  loUiiwiiig  taU%  dedsct 
thepiodiict  from  the  dru  bulb  tl^liMtatlsi  1^^^  dew^pi^ 

lite  dew-poml  being  obtainadi  tt^  azofiliil  ^.ciC  m^mSia.  s  enbm  foot  d  lir 
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at  once  seen  by  looking  at  the  table  before  given.  From  this  formula  Mr 
kdsher's  tables  have  been  calculated. 

(6)  Ajpjckn's  Formula, — From  a  most  philosophical  and  exhaustive  analysis 
'  the  conditions  of  this  complicated  problem,  Dr  Apjohn  has  derived  his 
lebrated  formula  which  is  now  in  general  use.  Eeduced  to  its  most  simple 
cpvession,  it  is  thus  worked : — table  of  the  elastic  tension  of  vapour,  in 
ifihes  of  mercury  at  different  temperatures,  must  be  used.  From  this  table 
ike  out  the  elastic  tension  of  the  temperature  of  the  wet  thermometer,  and 
lU  it/".  Let  {t  - 1')  be  the  difference  of  the  two  thermometers,  and  p  the 
beerved  height  of  the  barometer.  Apjohn's  formula  then  enables  us  to 
ileulate  the  elastic  tension  of  the  dew-point,  which  we  will  call  /Y;  and  this 
Biing  known  by  looking  in  the  table,  we  obtain,  opposite  this  elastic  tension, 
le  dew-point  temperature. 

The  formula  is:  /v/_0-01147(<-0^. 

Hie  fraction  ^"-^  differs  but  little  from  unity,  and  may  be  neglected ; 
le  formula  then  becomes,  for  temperatures  above  32"*  Fahr. : 

If  below  32°  the  formula  is :  /'  =/  - 

The  dew-point  being  known,  •  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  vapour, 
id  the  amount  of  elastic  tension,  expressed  in  inches  of  mercury  (if  this  is 
«ied),  are  taken  from  tables ;  the  relative  humidity  is  got  by  calculation. 


GlaisheT^d  Factors — (See  previous  page)  : — 
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10 

8-78 

83 

3-01 

56 
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79 
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11 
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84 
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67 
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80 
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12 
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85 
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58 

1-90 

81 
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18 

8-77 

86 
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59 

1-89 

82 
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14 
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87 

2*42 

60 

1-88 

83 
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15 
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88 
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61 
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84 
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16 
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89 
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62 
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85 
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17 
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40 
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86 
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la 
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41 
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64 
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The  relative  Immidity  is  merely  a  convenient  term  to  express  comparative 
dr^'ness  or  moisture.  Complete  saturation  being  assumed  to  be  100,  any 
degree  of  dryness  may  be  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  this,  and  is  obtained  at 
once  by  dividing  the  weight  of  vapour  actually  determined  by  the  weight  of 
vapour  which  would  have  been  present  had  the  air  been  saturated. 

In  order  to  save  trouble,  all  these  points,  and  other  matters  of  interest, 
such  as  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  dry  air,  or  of  mixed  dry  and  moist  air, 
are  given  in  Mr  Glaisher's  Hygrometrical  Tables,  which  are  now  sent  to  the 
principal  stations,  and  which  dl  medical  officers  are  advised  to  get.  But  in 
the  absence  of  these,  the  tables  given  in  this  chapter,  and  Glaisher's  factora, 
will  enable  the  chief  points  to  be  determined ;  also  the  table,  page  455,  which 
is  extracted  from  Mr  Glaisher*s  larger  tables,  will  be  found  usefuL  It  giyee 
the  relative  humidity,  and  if  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  vapour  (in  the  table 
already  given,  p.  452)  at  the  temperature  of  the  dry  bulb,  be  multiphed  by 
the  relative  humidity,  and  then  divided  by  100,  the  actual  weight  of  vapour 
in  the  air  at  the  time  of  observation  is  obtained.* 

To  read  the  table,  take  the  temperature  of  the  dry  bulb,  and  the  difference 
between  it  and  the  wet  bulb,  and  look  in  the  table  at  the  intersection  of  the 
two  columns. 

The  amount  of  watery  vapour  can  also  be  told  by  a  hair  hygrometer.  A 
modification  of  Saussure's  hygrometer  is  still  used  in  France,  and  also  in 
Russia  and  Norway.  A  human  hair,  freed  from  fat  by  digestion  in  liquor 
potassa)  or  ether,  is  stretched  between  a  fixed  point  and  a  small  needle,  which 
traverses  a  scale  divided  into  100  parts.  As  the  hair  shortens  or  elongates 
the  needle  moves  and  indicates  the  relative  humidity,  f  The  scale  is  graduated 
by  wetting  the  hair  for  complete  saturation,  and  by  placing  it  over  sulphuric 
acid  of  known  strength  for  different  degrees  of  saturation.  J  A  very  deUcate 
instrument  is  thus  obtained,  which  indicates  even  momentary  changes  in 
moisture.  On  comparison  with  the  wet  and  dry  bulb,  I  have  found  that  it 
gives  accordant  results  for  three  or  four  months ;  it  then  loses  its  delicacy, 
and  requires  to  be  a  little  wound  up.  If  compared  with  the  dry  and  wet 
bulb,  the  hair  hygrometer  seems  to  be  exact  enough  for  experiments  in 
ventilation,  for  which  it  is  adapted  from  its  rapidity  of  indication.  It  has 
also  been  recommended  by  the  Vienna  congress  for  use  in  extreme  climates, 
when  the  indications  of  the  psychrometer  are  either  uncertain  or  entirely 
astray.§  The  amount  of  watery  vapour  in  the  air  has  a  considerable  effect  on 
the  temperature  of  a  place.  Hermaim  von  Schlagintweit||  has  pointed  out 
that  the  differences  between  the  temperature  marked  in  the  sun  and  shade 
by  two  maximum  thermometers  are  chiefly  dependent  on  the  amount  of 
humidity.  The  maxima  of  insolation  (measured  by  the  difference  between 
the  sun  and  shade  thermometers)  occur  in  those  stations  and  on  those  days 
when  humidity  is  greatest.  Thus,  at  Calcutta,  the  relative  humidity  being  88 
to  93,  the  insolation  (or  difference  between  the  thermometers)  is  60°  Fdhr. ; 
at  BeUari  the  relative  humidity  being  60  to  65,  the  insolation  is  8°  to  IT. 
These  results  are  explained  by  Tyndall's  observations,  which  show  that  the 
transparent  humidity  will  scarcely  affect  the  sun's  rays  striking  on  the  sun 
thermometer,  while  it  greatly  obstnicts  the  radiation  of  invisible  heat  from 
the  thermometer ;  when  the  air  is  highly  charged  with  moisture,  the  sun 


♦  Or,  what  ia  the  same  thing,  multiply  by  the  relative  humidity,  with  a  decimal  point 
before  it. 

f  Hair  shortens  when  dry  and  elongates  when  moist. 

$  The  gnwluatlon  of  the  scale  la  explained  in  The  Arctic  Manual,  p.  16. 

§  See  Scott's  Instructions,  p.  47. 
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Table  of  the  Relative  Humidity  given  by  the  difference  between  the 
Dry  and  Wet  Bulb, 
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Hi^d^ai^r  Ia  oonBtantly  gaining  heat  from  the  aim's  rays,  while  it  loses 
MXV  ^^y  rivdiation,  or  if  it  does  lose  by  riiiliiiti<>ii,  giiiiis  it  ui^ain  from  the  air. 

WLi'H  watery  vapour  mixes  with  iirv  ah,  tlii^  v^Junir  of  the  latter  is 
ingmented;  the  weight  of  a  cubic  fi  M.ft  of  dry  air  iit  60^  Fahr.  is  536-28 
jpains,  and  that  of  a  cubic  foot  of  vapour  at  60**  is  5*77  grains ;  the  conjoint 
sreights  would  be  542*05  grains  at  60**,  but,  owing  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
ur,  the  actual  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  saturated  air  at  60**  is  only  532 '84« 
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SECTION  IIL 
BAROMETER. 

A  good  mercurial  barometer  is  supplied  to  miany  army  stations ;  the  scale 
is  brass,  graduated  to  20ths  or  ^-tenths  on  tbe  scale,  and  is  read  to  -nnr?r^^ 
by  means  of  a  vernier.  There  is  a  movable  bottom  to  the  cistern,  which  is 
worked  up  and  down  by  a  screw,  so  as  to  keep  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  at 
the  same  level.    Correction  for  capacity  is  thus  avoided. 

To  fix  the  Barometer, — Choose  a  place  with  a  good  light,  yet  protected 
from  direct  sunlight  and  rain ;  fix  the  frame  sent  with  the  barometer  veiy 
carefully  with  a  plumb-line,  so  as  to  have  it  exactly  perpendicular ;  then  bang 
the  barometer  on  the  hook,  and  adjust  it  gently  by  means  of  the  three  screws 
at  the  bottom,  so  that  it  hangs  truly  in  the  centre.  Test  this  by  the  plumb- 
line  (a  4  oz.  weight  tied  to  a  string  will  do),  and  then  unscrew  the  bottom  of 
the  cistern  till  the  ivory  point  is  seen. 

Before  fixing  the  barometer  the  bottom  should  be  unscrewed  till  the 
mercury  is  two  or  three  inches  from  the  top;  the  barometer  should  be  suddenly 
inclined,  so  as  to  let  the  mercury  fall  against  the  top ;  if  there  is  no  air  it  will 
do  this  with  a  sharp  click ;  if  there  be  air  there  is  no  click ;  in  that  case 
turn  the  barometer  upside  down,  and  tap  the  side  forcibly  till  you  see  the 
globule  of  air  passing  up  the  tube  through  the  mercury  into  the  cistern.  Do 
not  be  afraid  of  doing  this ;  if  the  screw  at  the  bottom  be  not  too  far  unscrewed 
there  is  no  danger  of  any  damage  to  the  instrument 

Beading  of  Barometer. — Read  the  attached  thermometer  first ;  then  adjusl 
the  cistern,  so  that  the  ivory  point,  perceptible  through  the  glass  wall  of  the 
cistern,  seems  just  to  touch  the  point  of  the  image  in  the  mercury.  Then 
adjust  the  vernier,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  light  from  the  top  of  the  mercury. 
Then  read  the  scale  with  the  bottom  of  the  vernier. 

I  have  found  that  a  little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  understanding  the 
vernier  by  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  such  instruments.  It  will  be, 
probably,  comprehended  from  a  little  description,  read  with  the  instrument 
before  us.  On  the  scale  of  the  barometer  itself,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
smallest  divisions  correspond  to  half-tenths ;  that  is,  to  xw^^  ^ 
( '05).  The  height  of  the  mercury  can  be  read  so  far  on  the  scale  itself. 
The  vernier  is  intended  to  enable  us  to  read  the  amount  of  space  the  top  of 
the  mercury  is  above  or  below  one  of  these  half-tenth  lines.  It  wiU 
be  observed  that  the  vernier  is  divided  into  twenty-five  lines ;  but  on  adjusting 
it,  so  that  its  lower-line  corresponds  with  a  line  indicating  an  inch,  it  will  be 
seen  that  its  twenty-five  divisions  only  equal  twenty-four  half-tenth  divisions 
on  the  scale.  The  result  is,  that  each  division  on  the  vernier  is  ^th  less  than 
a  half-tenth  division  on  the  scale.  One  ^th  of  a  half -tenth  is  y^^ths  of  an 
inch  (-05  -r  25  =  -002  inch). 

This  being  understood,  adjust  the  vernier  so  that  its  loioest  line  accurately 
corresponds  to  any  line  on  the  scale.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  its  lowest 
line  but  one  is  a  little  distance  below  (in  fact,  -002  inch)  the  next  line  on  the 
fixed  scale.  Raise  now  the  vernier,  so  that  its  second  line  shall  correspond  to 
the  line  on  the  scale  to  which  it  was  a  little  below ;  and  of  course  the  bottom 
of  the  vernier  must  be  raised  -002  inch  above  the  line  it  first  corresponded 
with.  If  the  next  line,  the  third  on  the  vernier,  be  made  to  correspond  with 
the  line  on  the  scale  just  above  it,  the  bottom  of  the  scale  must  be  raised 
double  this  (-004  inch)  above  the  line  it  was  first  level  with  ;  if  the  next  line 
on  the  vernier  be  made  to  correspond  with  a  line  on  the  scale,  the  scale  is  raised 
•006,  and  so  on.  Each  division  on  the  vernier  equals  -002  inch,  and  each 
£ve  divisions  equals  x^t\^  ot  -01 
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The  barometer  is  read  thus.  The  vernier  being  adjusted  to  the  top  of  the 
mercury,  read  on  the  scale  to  the  half-tenth ;  then  look  above,  and  see  what 
line  on  the  vernier  corresponds  exactly  to  a.  line  on  the  scale.  Then  read  the 
number  on  the  vernier,  counting  from  the  bottom ;  multiply  it  by  -002,  and 
the  result  is  the  number  of  hundredths  or  thousandths  of  an  inch  the  top  of 
the  mercury  is  above  the  half-tenth  line  next  below  it.*  Add  this  number  to 
tihat  already  got  by  direct  reading  of  the  fixed  scale,  and  the  result  is  the 
height  of  the  mercury  in  inches  and  decimals  of  an  inch. 

Carrections  for  the  Barometer, — The  barometer  supplied  to  military  stations 
requires  no  correction  for  capacity.  There  are  two  constant  corrections  for 
all  barometers,  viz.,  capillarity  and  index  error.  The  first  depends  on  the 
8LBe  of  the  bore,  and  whether  the  mercury  has  been  boiled  in  the  tube  or  not. 

The  error  for  capillarity  is  notified  by  the  maker.  Index  error  is  determined 
by  comparison  with  a  standard  barometer.  It  is  indicated  by  the  maker,  and 
is  constant  by  the  same  barometer.  The  index  and  capillarity  errors  are  put 
together.  The  capillarity  error  is  always  additive ;  the  index  error  may  be 
sabtractive  or  additive ;  the  two  together  form  a  constant  quantity.  The 
certificates  furnished  by  the  Kew  Observatory,  for  all  barometers  verified 
there,  include  the  corrections  above  mentioned. 

Correction  for  temperature. — The  barometer  is  always  roistered  as  if  the 
temperature  of  the  mercury  were  32°  Fahr.  If  the  temperature  of  the 
mercury  be  above  this,  the  metal  expands,  and  reads  higher  than  it  would  do 
at  32".  The  amount  of  expansion  of  mercury  is  '0001001  of  its  bulk  for 
each  degree ;  but  the  linear  expansion  of  the  brass  scale  must  be  also  con- 
sidered. 

Schumacher's  formula  is  used  for  the  correction — ^viz., 
h  =  observed  height  of  barometer  in  inches. 
/  =  temperature  of  attached  thermometer  (Fahr.). 
w  =  expansion  of  mercury  per  degree — viz.  '0001001  of  its  length  at  32^ 
«  =  linear  expansion  of  scale — viz.   '00001041;  normal  temperature 
being  62". 

m(f~32")-g(^-62") 
l  +  wi(^-32") 

To  facilitate  the  correction  for  temperature,  tables  are  given  in  Mr  R  H.  ' 
Scott's  "  Instructions  in  the  Use  of  Meteorological  Instruments,"  which  Ib 
distributed  to  medical  officera 

Correction  for  Sea-Leod. — As  the  mercury  falls  about  y^nyrr  ('^^l  inch)t 
for  every  foot  of  ascent,  this  amount  multiplied  by  the  number  of  feet  must 
he  added  to  the  height,  if  the  place  be  above  sea-leveLJ  The  temperature  of 
the  air  has,  however,  also  to  be  taken  into  account  if  great  accuracy  is 
required. 

When  all  these  corrections  have  been  made,  the  exact  height  of  the 
mercury  represents  the  coiyoint  weights  of  the  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbonic 
acid,  and  watery  vapour  of  the  atmosphera  It  is  difficult  to  separate  these 
several  weights,  and  the  late  observations,  which  show  that  the  humidity 
existing  at  any  place  is  merely  local,  and  that  vapour  is  most  unequally  diffused 
through  the  air,  render  it  quite  uncertain  what  amount  of  the  mercury 

•  Instead  of  multiplying  the  number  on  the  vernier  by  -002,  a  little  practice  will  enable  the 
etlcolation  to  be  maae  at  once.  On  the  vernier  will  be  seen  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  ;  cor- 
ictponding  to  the  Gth,  10th,  15th,  20th,  and  25th  lines,  and  indicating  '01,  -02,  '03,  -04,  or  05 
incn.   Each  line  between  tnese  numbered  lines  equals  *002  inch. 

f  The  exact  amount  is  a  little  below  this,  but  varies  with  altitude  ;  at  sea-level  the  amount 
is  "000886  for  every  foot  of  ascent.   See  measurement  of  heights  by  barometer. 

X  For  the  British  Isles,  the  mean  sea-level  at  Liverpool  has  been  selected  by  the  Ordnance 
Swvey  AS  their  datum. 
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is  supported  by  the  watery  vapour.  Yet  that  this  has  a  considerable  efiTect  in 
altering  the  barometric  height,  particularly  in  the  tropics,  seems  certam 
(Herschel). 

Tlie  height  of  the  barometer  at  sea-level  differs  at  different  parts  of  the 
earth's  surface ;  being  less  at  the  equator  (29-974)  than  on  cither  side  at  30' 
N.  and  S.  lat,  and  lessening  again  towards  the  poles,  especially  towards  the 
south,  from  63"  to  74"  S.  lat,  where  the  depression  is  upwards  of  an  inch. 
It  diff(!r8  in  different  places  also  according  to  their  geographical  position  and 
their  height  above  sea-leveL  Like  the  thermometer,  it  is  subjected  to  diunial 
and  annual  periodic  changes  and  to  non-periodic  undulations. 

In  the  tropics  the  diiu'nal  changes  are  very  steady ;  there  are  two  maxima 
and  two  minima ;  the  first  maximum  is  about  9  a.m.  j  the  first  minimum  about 
3  to  4  P.M.  ;  the  second  maximum  at  10  p.m.  ;  the  second  minimum  at  4  ^.x. 
Tliese  changes  are,  perhaps,  chiefly  dependent  on  the  watery  vapour  (Herschel). 
In  tliis  country  the  diurnal  range  is  less ;  it  falls  from  midnight  to  about  4  to 
6 ;  rises  till  11,  and  falls  again  till  4  or  6 ;  then  rises  till  midnight  The 
undulations  depend  on  the  constantly  shifting  currents  of  air,  rendering  the 
total  amount  of  air  over  a  place  heavier  or  lighter.  The  wind  tends  to  pass 
towards  the  locality  of  least  barometric  pressure.  In  this  country  the 
barometer  falls  with  the  south-west  winds ;  rises  with  the  north  and  east ;  the 
fonner  are  moist  and  warm,  the  latter  dry  and  cold  winds. 

The  isobarometric  lines  are  the  lines  connecting  places  from  the  same  mean 
annual  height  of  barometer. 

Meamtrement  of  Heights, — The  barometer  falls  when  heights  are  ascended, 
as  a  certain  weight  of  air  is  left  below  it  The  diminution  is  not  uniform, 
for  the  higher  the  ascent  the  less  weighty  the  air,  and  a  greater  and  greater 
height  must  be  ascended  to  depress  the  barometer  one  incL  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  table  : — * 

To  lower  from  31  inches  to  30=  857  feet  must  be  ascended. 


30 

» 

29=  886 

» 

29 

28=  918 

« 

>» 

28  . 

>» 

27=  951 

27 

>> 

26=  986 

>» 

» 

26 

»> 

25  =  1025 

>» 

25 

24  =  1068 

>» 

24 

23  =  1113 

23 

22  =  1161 

>> 

22 

21  =  1216 

» 

21 

20  =  1276 

20 

19  =  1341 

» 

19 

18  =  1413 

llie  measurements  of  heights  in  this  way  is  of  great  use  to  medical  officers  ; 
the  aneroid  barometer  can  be  used  as  liigli  as  5000  feet,  and  a  delicate  instru- 
ment will  measure  as  little  as  4  feet  The  new  pocket  aneroids  will  measure 
up  to  12,000  or  14,000  feet 

A  great  number  of  plans  are  in  use  for  calculating  heighta  It  can  be  done 
readily  by  logaritlims,  but  then  medical  officers  may  not  possess  a  table  of 
logarithms. 

*  The  height  can  be  taken  readilv  from  this  table,  by  calculating  the  number  of  feet  which 
must  have  been  ascended  to  cause  the  observed  fall,  and  then  making  a  correction  for  tenpe*^ 
ture,  l)y  multiplying  the  number  obtained  from  the  table,  which  may  be  called  J,  by  the 
formula    is  the  temperature  of  the  lower,  and  f  of  the  upper  »tation). 


^^y.  A. 
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rhe  simplest  rule  of  all  is  one  derived  from  Laplace's  formula.  Mr  Ellis* 
\  lately  stated  this  formula  as  follows : — Multiply  the  difference  of  the 
'ometric  readings  by  52,400,  and  divide  by  the  sum  of  the  barometric 
dings.    If  the  result  be  1000,  2000,  3000,  4000,  or  5000,  add  0,  0,  2,  6, 

respectively.    Substract  2  J  times  the  difference  of  the  temperatures  of 
»  mercury.    Multiply  the  remainder  by  a  nmnber  obtained  by  adding  836 
the  sum  of  the  temperatures  of  the  air,  and  dividing  by  900.    A  correction 
ist  also  be  made  for  latitude,  which  can  be  done  by  Table  IIL  p.  461. 
Tables  such  as  those  given  by  Delcros  and  Oltmanns  are  very  convenient 

estimating  heights  by  the  barometer.  A  table  less  long  than  these,  but 
ted  on  the  same  principle,  has  been  given  by  Nogretti  and  Zambra  in  their 
ifal  work,t  and  as  it  is  the  easiest  formula  I  know,  I  have  copied  it. 
A  good  mercurial  barometer,  with  an  attached  thermometer,  or  an  aneroid 
npensated  for  temperature,  and  a  thermometer  to  ascertain  the  temperature 
the  air,  are  required.  Two  barometers  and  two  thermometers,  which  can 
observed  at  the  same  moment  at  the  upper  and  lower  stations,  are  desirable. 
Supposing,  however,  there  is  but  one  barometer,  take  the  height  at  the 


Table  L — Approximate  Height  due  to  Barometric  Pressure. 


Inches  of 
Barometer. 

Feet. 

Inches  of 
Barometer. 

Feet 

Inches  of 
Barometer. 

Feet. 

81-0 

0 

27-8 

8,323 

23-6 

7,181 

30-9 

84 

•2 

3,419 

•6 

7,242 

•8 

169 

•1 

8,515 

•4 

7,368 

•7 

254 

27-0 

8,612 

•8 

7,465 

•6 

339 

26-9 

8,709 

•2 

7.577 

•6 

425 

•8 

8,806 

•1 

7,690 

•4 

511 

•7 

8,904 

280 

7,808 

•3 

597 

•6 

4,002 

22-9 

7,917 

•2 

683 

•5 

4,100 

•8 

8,032 

•1 

770 

•4 

4,199 
4,298 

•7 

8,147 

80-0 

857 

•8 

•6 

8,262 

29-9 

944 

•2 

4,398 

•5 

8,378 

•8 

1,032 

•1 

4,498 

•4 

8,495 

•7 

1,120 

26-0 

4,588 

•8 

8,612 

•6 

1,208 

25-9 

4,699 

•2 

8,729 

•5 

1,296 

•8 

4,800 

•1 

8,847 

•4 

1,385 

•7 

4,902 

22  0 

8,966 

•3 

1,474 

•6 

5,004 

21-9 

9,085 

•2 

1,563 

•5 

6,106 

•8 

9,205 

•1 

1,653 

•4 

6,209 

•7 

9,325 

290 

1,743 

•3 

6,312 

•6 

9-446 

28-9 

1,833 

•2 

6,415 

•6 

9,567 

•8 

1,924 

•1 

5,519 

•4 

9,689 

•7 

2,015 

25  0 

5,623 

•8 

9,811 

•6 

2,106 

24*9 

6.728 

•2 

9,934 

•5 

2,198 

•8 

5,838 

•1 

10,058 

•4 

2,290 

•7 

5,939 

21-0 

10,182 

•3 

2,382 

•6 

6,045 

20-9 

10,307 

•2 

2,476 

•5 

6,152 

•8 

10,482 

•1 

2,568 

•4 

6,259 

•7 

10,558 

28-0 

2,661 

•3 

6,366 

•6 

10,684 

27-9 

2-754 

•2 

6,474 

•5 

10,812 

•8 

2,848 

•1 

6,582 

•4 

10,940 

•7 

2,942 

24  0 

6,691 

•8 

11,069 

•6 

3,037 

23-9 

6,800 

•2 

11,198 

•6 

8,132 
8,227 

•8 

6,910 
7,020 

•1 

11,828 

27-4 

28-7 

'20-0 

11,468 

♦  Proceedings  of  Royal  Society,  1866,  No.  75,  p.  288. 
^  f  A  Tn»tiae  on  Meteorological  IiiBtnuuents,  by  Kegretti  and  ZaxD[\]!t&, 
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lower  station,  and  correct  for  temperature  to  32*",  according  to  the  table  gim 
at  page  425.  Take  the  temperature  of  the  air.  Ascend  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  the  upper  station,  and  take  the  height  of  the  barometer  (correcting  it  to 
32'')  and  the  temperature  of  the  air ;  then  use  the  following  tables,  taken  from 
Negretti  and  Zambra's  work.  If  the  height  is  less  than  300  feel^  Tables  XL, 
IIL,  and  IV.  need  not  be  used. 

"Table  L  is  calculated  from  the  formula,  height  in  feet  =  60,200  (log. 
29*922 — ^log.  ^)  +  925;  where  29*922  is  the  mean  atmospheric  pressure  at 
32**  Fahr.,  and  at  the  mean  sea-level  in  latitude  45' ;  and  B  is  any  other 
barometric  pressure ;  the  925  being  added  to  avoid  minus  signs  in  the  tabk 

"  Table  XL  contains  the  correction  necessary  for  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  stratum  of  air  between  the  stations  of  observation ;  and  is  computed  from 
Kegnault's  co-efficient  for  the  expansion  of  air,  which  is  002036  of  its  volume 
at  32*  for  each  degree  above  that  temperatiure. 

Table,  IIL  is  the  correction  due  to  the  difference  of  gravitation  in  any 
other  latitude,  and  is  found  from  the  formula,  a  =  1 H-  00265  cos.  2  lat 

"  Table  IV.  is  to  correct  for  the  diminution  of  gravity  in  ascending  from 
the  sea-leveL 

"  To  use  these  tables :  The  barometer  readings  at  the  upper  and  lower 
stations  having  been  corrected  and  reduced  to  temperature  32°  Fahr.,  take 
out  from  Table  L  the  numbers  opposite  the  corrected  readings  of  the  two 
barometers,  and  subtract  the  lower  from  the  upper.  Multiply  this  difference 
successively  by  the  factors  found  in  Tables  LL  and  IIL  The  factor  from 
Table  IIL  may  be  neglected  unless  precision  is  desired  Finally,  add  the 
correction  taken  from  Table  TV."    (Negretti  and  Zambra.) 

In  the  table  the  barometer  is  only  read  to  lOths,  but  it  should  be  read  to 
lOOths  ('01)  and  lOOOths  (OOl),  and  the  number  of  feet  corresponding  to 
these  amounts  calculated  from  the  table,  which  is  easy  enough. 


Table  IL — Correction  due  to  Mean  Temperature  of  the  A  ir  ;  the  Tempera- 
ture of  the  Upper  and  Louder  Stations  being  added  and  divided  by  2. 


Mean  Temp. 

Factor. 

.  Mean  Temp. 

Factor. 

Mean  Temp. 

Factor.  | 

10" 

0-965 

1-006 

60" 

1-057 

11 

•957 

36 

1-008 

61 

1-059 

12 

•959 

37 

1^010 

62 

1^061 

13 

•961 

38 

1-012 

63 

1^063 

14 

•963 

39 

1^014 

64 

1-065 

15 

•965 

40 

1-016 

65 

1^067 

16 

•967 

41 

1-018 

66 

1^069 

17 

•969 

42 

1-020 

67 

1-071 

18 

•971 

43 

1022 

68 

1*073 

19 

•974 

44 

1^024 

69 

1-075 

20 

•976 

45 

1^026 

70 

1-077 

21 

•978 

46 

1^029 

71 

1-079 

22 

•980 

47 

1-031 

72 

1-081 

23 

•982 

48 

1-033 

73 

1-088 

24 

•984 

49 

1-035 

74 

1086 

25 

•986 

50 

1-037 

75 

1-088 

26 

•988 

51 

r039 

76 

1*090 

27 

•990 

52 

1041 

77 

1-092 

28 

•992 

53 

1-043 

78 

1-094 

29 

•994 

54 

1-045 

79 

1*096 

30 

•996 

55 

1-047 

80 

1098 

81 

0*998 

56 

1-049 

81 

1100 

82 

1-000 

57 

1-051 

82 

l^lOi 

33 

1^002 

58 

1-053 

83 

1104 

34 

1-004 

1^  1-055 

I  ^ 

1106 

\ 
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Tabus  IIL — Corredion  due  to  Difference  of  Gravitation  in  different 

Latitudes, 


Latttude. 

Faetor. 

Latitude. 

Factor. 

Latitude. 

Factor. 

80" 

0-99751 

50- 

0-99954 

20' 

1*00203 

76 

0*99770 

45 

1-00000 

15 

1*00230 

70 

0-99797 

40 

1-00046 

10 

1*00249 

65 

0*99830 

85 

1-00090 

5 

1*00261 

60 

0-99868 

80 

1*00182 

0 

1*00265 

55 

0*99910 

25 

1*00170 

Table  IV. 


Height  in 
Thousand  Feet. 

Corrective 
Additive. 

Height  In 
Thousand  Feet. 

Corrective 
AddiUve. 

1 

3 

9 

26 

2 

5 

10 

80 

3 

8 

11 

83 

4 

11 

12 

87 

5 

14 

18 

41 

6 

17 

14 

44 

7 

20 

15 

48 

8 

23 

Example. — At  two  atations  the  barometer  read  respectiyely  29*9  and  21  *2,  the  tempera- 
tares  of  the  air  being  60°  and  40°. 

Barometer  at  upper  station,       .      .    21  "2,  Table  I. 


29 


lower 

Approximate  mean  height, 
Mean  temperature  50**,  Table  II.,  Factor 
Height  corrected  for  temperature, 
Latitude  (say)  80%  Table  III.,  Factor  . 
Height  corrected  for  hititude, 
Correction  from  Table  IV.  . 
Height  corrected  for  direct  altitude,  . 
Height  of  lower  station  above  sea-level  (say), 
Final  corrected  height  of  upper  station  above  sea- 


level, 


9,934 
944 
8,990 
1*037 
9,328 
1*00182 
9,885 

 26 

9,861 
150 


9,511 


Weight  of  ths  Air, — The  barometer  expresses  the  weight  of  the  air  in 
inches  of  mercury.  The  actual  weight  can  he  determined  if  the  reading  of 
the  barometer,  temperature,  and  humidity  are  all  known. 

The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  dry  air  at  32*  Fahr.,  and  normal  pressure,  is 
566*85  grains.  For  any  other  temperature  the  weight  can  be  calculated. 
Multiply  the  co-efl5cient  of  the  expansion  of  air  (viz.,  -0020361  for  1*  Fahr.) 
by  the  number  of  degrees  above  32,  the  sum  added  to  unity  will  give  the 
volume  of  a  cubic  foot  of  dry  air  at  that  temperature.  Divide  566*85  by  the 
number  so  obtained.  The  result  is  the  weight  of  the  dry  air  at  the  given 
temperature. 


SECTION  IV. 
RAIN. 

Bain  ib  estimated  in  inches ;  that  is,  the  fall  of  an  inch  of  rain  implies 
that  on  any  ffiven  area,  say  a  square  inch  of  surface,  rain  has  &llen  equal  to 
one  inch  in  aeptL  The  amount  of  rain  is  determined  by  a  rain-gauga  Two 
gauges  are  supplied  for  military  stations ;  one  placed  on  the  ground,  one  20 
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feet  above  it ;  in  all  parts  of  the  world  the  latter  indicates  less  rain  than  the 
lower  placed  gauge  ;  the  reason  of  this  is  not  very  clear,  but  it  appears  to  be 
partially  duo  to  wind. 

Several  kinds  of  gauges  are  in  use.  The  one  used  by  the  Anny  Medical 
Department  is  a  round  tin  box  with  a  rim  or  groove  at  the  top ;  a  round  top 
with  a  funnel  inside  fits  on  to  this  groove,  which,  when  filled  with  water, 
forms  a  water  valve.  The  opening  above  is  circular  (the  circle  being  made 
very  carefully,  and  a  rim  being  carried  round  it  to  prevent  the  rain-drops  from 
being  whirled  by  wind  out  of  the  mouth),  and  descends  funnel-shaped,  the 
small  end  of  the  funnel  being  turned  up  to  prevent  evaporation.  The  hest 
size  for  the  open  top,  or  in  other  words,  the  area  of  the  receiving  surface,  is 
from  50  to  100  square  inches.  The  lower  part  of  the  box  is  sunk  in  the 
ground  nearly  to  the  groove ;  the  upper  part  is  then  put  in,  and  a  glass  vesael 
is  placed  below  the  funnel  to  receive  the  water.*  At  stated  times  (usually  at 
9  A.M.  daily)  the  top  is  taken  off,  the  glass  vessel  taken  out,  and  the  water 
weighed  or  measured  The  latter  is  easiest,  and  is  done  in  a  glass  vesael 
which  is  graduated  to  an  inch  and  hundreths  of  an  inch,  and  is  sent  with  the 
gauge.    Each  gauge  has  its  o'wn  measure. 

If  this  glass  is  broken  it  can  be  replaced  by  the  following  rule,  or  a  rain- 
gauge  can  be  made  by  any  one  very  easily.  It  need  not  be  round,  though 
this  is  now  thought  the  host  form,  but  may  be  a  square  box  of  metal  or  wood, 
and  may  be  of  any  size  between  3  and  24  inches  in  diameter,  but  5  to  8  is 
the  most  convenient  range. 

Detennine  the  area,  in  s<iuare  inches,  of  the  receiving  surface,  or  top  of 
the  gauge,  by  careful  measurement  (see  Me>asurement  of  Booms,  chapter  on 
Air).  This  area,  if  covered  with  water  to  the  height  of  one  inch,  would  give 
us  a  corresponding  amount  of  cubic  inches.  This  number  of  cubic  inches  is 
the  measure  for  that  gauge  of  one  inch,  because  when  the  rain  equals  that 
quantity  it  shows  that  one  inch  of  rain  has  fallen  over  the  whole  surface. 

Let  us  sjiy  the  area  of  the  receiving  surface  is  100  square  inche&  Take 
100  cubic  inches  of  water  and  put  it  into  a  glass,  put  a  mark  at  the  height 
of  the  fluid,  and  diWde  the  glass  below  it  into  100  equal  parts.  If  the  rainifall 
comes  up  to  the  mark,  one  inch  of  rain  has  fallen  on  each  square  inch  of  am- 
face ;  if  it  only  comes  up  to  a  mark  below,  some  amount  less  than  an  inch  I 
(which  is  so  expressed  in  jj^tha  and  y^ths)  has  fallen. 

To  get  the  requisite  number  of  cubic  inches  of  water  we  can  weigh  or  j 
measure.  A  cubic  inch  of  water  at  62"  weighs  252*458  grains,  consequcntlj 
100  cubic  inches  will  be  (252*458  x  100)  =  25245*8  grains,  or  57*7  ounctt 
avoir.  But  an  easier  way  stiU  is  to  measure  the  water, — an  ounce  avoir,  is 
equal  to  1*733  cubic  inclies,  therefore  divide  100  by  1*733,  and  we  obtain  the 
number  of  ounces  avoir,  which  corresponds  to  100  cubic  inches. 

Usually  a  ona-inch  measure  is  so  large  a  glass,  tliat  half  an  inch  is  con- 
sidered more  convenient. 

If  sn  )w  falls  instead  of  rain,  it  must  be  melted  and  the  residting  water 
measured.  This  may  be  easily  done  by  adding  a  measured  quantity  of  warn 
water,  and  then  subtracting  the  amount  from  the  total  bulk  of  water. 

From  the  table  of  the  weight  of  vapour  already  given,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  amount  of  vapour  wliich  can  be  rendered  insensible,  increases  with  thft 
temperature,  but  not  regularly ;  more,  comparatively,  is  tiiken  up  by  the  high 
temperatures;  thus,  at  40°,  2*86  gniins  are  supported;  at  50%  4*10  grains,  or 
1*24  grains  more;  at  60',  5*77  grains,  or  1*67  grains  more  than  at  50'. 
Therefore,  if  two  currents  of  air  of  unec^ual  temperatures,  but  equally  saturated 


*  A  glass  vessel  should  uol  "be  w&e*^  Vn  VydXat,  \qt      ^l\ft«bk»d^  Ul  frost 
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irith  moisture,  meet  in  equal  volume,  the  temperature  will  be  the  mean  of  the 
two,  but  the  amount  of  vapour  which  will  be  kept  invisible  is  less  than  the 
mean,  and  some  vapour  therefore  necessarily  falls  as  fog  or  rain.  Thus  one 
laturated  current  being  at  40"*,  and  the  other  at  60"*,  the  resultant  temperature 
will  be  50°,  but  the  amount  of  invisible  vapour  will  not  be  the  mean,  viz., 
4*315,  but  4'1 ;  an  amount  equal  t3  -215  will  therefore  be  deposited. 

Kain  is  therefore  owing  to  the  cooling  of  a  saturated  air,  and  rain  is  heaviest 
under  the  following  conditions, — ^when  the  temperature  being  high,  and  the 
amount  of  vapour  large,  the  hot  and  moist  air  soon  encounters  a  cold  air. 
These  conditions  are  chiefly  met  with  in  the  tropics,  when  the  hot  air,  saturated 
with  vapour,  impinges  on  a  chain  of  lofty  hills  over  which  the  air  is  cold. 
The  fall  may  be  130  to  160  inches,  as  on  the  Malabar  coast  of  India,  or  180 
to  220  in  Southern  Burmah,  or  600  at  Cherrapoonjee,  in  the  Khasyah  Hills. 
Even  in  our  own  country  the  hot  air  from  the  Gulf  Stream  impinging  on  the 
Cumberland  Hills  causes,  in  some  districts  a  fall  of  80,  100,  and  even  130 
inches  in  the  year. 

The  rainfall  in  different  places  is  remarkably  irregular  from  year  to  year ; 
thus  at  Bombay  the  mean  being  76,  in  1822  no  less  than  112  inches,  while 
m  1824  only  34  inches  felL 

The  amount  of  rain  in  the  different  foreign  stations  is  given  under  the 
respective  headings. 

SECTION  V. 
EVAPORATION. 

The  amount  of  evaporation  from  a  given  moist  surface  is  a  problem  of  great 
interest,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  it  experimentally,  and  no  instrument 
is  issued  by  the  Army  Medical  Department  A  shallow  vessel  of  known 
area,  protected  round  the  rim  by  wire  to  prevent  birds  from  drinking,  is  filled 
with  a  known  quantity  of  water,  and  then,  weekly  or  monthly,  the  diminution 
of  the  water  is  determined,  the  amount  of  addition  by  rain  being  at  the  same 
time  determined  by  a  rain-gauge.  This  plan  takes  no  notice  of  dew,  and  is 
not  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

Another  plan  is  placing  water  under  a  cover,  which  may  protect  it  from  rain 
and  dew,  and  yet  permit  evaporation,  and  weighing  the  loss  daily.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  insure  that  the  evaporation  shall  be  equal  to  that  under 
the  free  heavens. 

A  third  plan  is  calculating  the  rate  of  evaporation  from  the  depression  of 
the  wet-bulb  thermometer,  by  deducting  the  elastic  force  of  vapour  at  the 
dew-point  temperature  from  the  elastic  force  at  the  air  temperature,  and  taking 
the  difference  as  expressing  the  evaporation.  This  difference  expresses  the 
force  of  escape  of  vapour  from  the  moist  surface. 

Instruments  termed  Atmometers  have  been  used  for  this  purpose ;  the  first 
was  invented  by  Leslie.  A  ball  of  porous  earthenware  was  fixed  to  a  glass 
tube,  with  divisions,  each  corresponding  to  an  amount  of  water  which  would 
cover  the  surface  of  the  ball  with  a  film  equal  to  the  thickness  of  ythht*^  P^^t 
of  an  inch.  The  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  ball  was  then  read  off. 
Dr  Babington  has  also  invented  an  ingenious  "  Atmidometer."* 

The  amount  of  evaporation  is  influenced  by  temperature,  wind,  humidity 
of  the  air,  rarefaction  of  the  air,  degree  of  exposure  or  shading,  and  by  the 
nature  of  the  moist  surface ;  it  is  greater  from  moist  soil  than  from  water. 

The  amount  of  vapour  annually  rising  from  each  square  inch  of  water  sur- 


*  See  Negretti  and  Zambra's  Treatise,  p.  141,  for  details. 
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face  in  this  country  has  been  estimated  at  from  20  to  24  .inches;  in  the 
tropical  seas  it  has  been  estimated  at  from  80  to  130,  or  even  more  inches. 
In  the  Indian  Ocean  it  has  been  estimated  at  as  much  as  an  inch  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  365  in  the  year,,  an  almost  incredible  amount  Nn  dou^ 
however,  the  quantity  is  very  great. 

It  requires  an  effort  of  imagination  to  realise  the  immense  distillation  which 
goes  on  from  the  tropical  seas.  Take  merely  60  inches  as  the  annual  distillii- 
tion,  and  reckon  this  in  feet  instead  of  inches,  and  then  proceed  to  calculate 
the  weight  of  the  water  rising  annually  from  such  a  small  space  as  the  Ikj 
of  Bengal.    The  amount  is  almost  incredible. 

This  distillation  of  water  serves  many  great  purposes ;  mixing  with  the  ab 
it  is  a  vast  motive  power,  for  its  specific  gravity  is  very  low  (-6236,  air  being 
1),  and  it  causes  an  enlargement  of  the  volume  of  air;  the  moist  air  is 
therefore  much  lighter,  and  ascends  with  great  rapidity ;  the  distillation  abo 
causes  an  immense  transference  of  heat  from  the  tropics,  where  the  evapora- 
tion renders  latent  a  great  amount  of  heat.,  to  the  extrartropical  region  where 
this  vapour  falls  as  rain,  and  consequently  parts  with  its  latent  £ieat  The 
evaporation  also  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  great  cause  of  the  ocean  cmrente 
(Maury),  which  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  distribution  of  winds, 
moisture,  and  warmtL 

For  physiciiins  the  amount  of  evaporation  is  a  very  important  point,  not 
merely  as  influencing  the  moisture  of  the  air  abstractedly,  but  as  atfecting 
the  evaporation  from  the  skin  and  lungs.  The  evajwrating  power  of  the  air 
is  inversely  to  its  relative  humidity  in  a  still  air ;  it  is  of  course  influenced 
by  winds  and  their  temperature,  and  the  vessels  and  the  nerves  of  the  skin 
are  then  affected,  and  evaporation  may  be  accelerated  by  the  physical  condi- 
tions of  motion  and  warmth,  or  may  be  lessened  by  the  physiological  action 
of  the  wind.    The  problem  is  thus  a  complicated  one.    (See  Climate.) 

SECTION  VI. 
WIND. 

Direction, — For  determining  the  direction  of  the  wind  a  vane  is  necessarv. 
It  should  be  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  able  to  feel  the  influence  of 
the  wind  on  all  sides,  and  not  be  subjected  to  eddies  by  the  vicinity  of  build- 
ings, trees,  or  hills.  The  points  must  be  fixed  by  the  compass ;  the  magnetic 
declination  being  taken  into  account ;  the  declination  of  the  place  mu^t  be 
obtained  from  the  nearest  Observatory ;  in  this  country  it  is  now  about  21' 
(or  two  points)  to  the  westward  of  true  nortL*  The  direction  of  the  wind 
is  registered  twice  daily  in  the  army  returns,  but  any  unusual  shifting  should 
receive  a  special  note.  The  course  of  the  wind  is  not  always  parallel  with  the 
earth;  it  sometimes  blows  sUghtly  downwards;  contrivances  have  been 
em])loyed  to  measure  this,  but  the  matter  does  not  seem  important. 

Various  plans  are  resorted  to  for  giving  a  complete  summary  of  the  winds, 
but  these  are  not  required  from  the  medical  officer. 

Velocity, — small  Eobinson's  anemometer  is  now  supplied  to  each  station; 
it  is  read  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  marks  the  horizontal  movement  in  the 
preceding  twenty-four  hours. 

This  anemometer  usually  consists  of  four  small  cups,!  fixed  on  horizontal 
axes  of  such  a  length  (1*12  feet  between  two  cups),  that  the  cetntreof  a  cup, 

*  Thus  N.  magnetic  will  be  N.N.W.  true,  S.  magnetic  S.S.E.  true,  and  so  on. 
f  The  carrent  ol  air  is  opposed  one-fourth  more  by  a  concave  surface  than  by  a  convex  me 
the  same  size. 
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revolving  a  circle,  passes  over  x^inr^^  ^  mile^  the  circle  being  3*52  feet 
leee  cups  revolve  with  a  third  of  the  wind's  velocity ;  500  revolutions  of 
e  cups  therefore  indicate  one  mile.  £y  an  arrangement  of  wheels,  the 
unber  of  miles  traversed  by  the  cups  in  any  given  time  is  roistered* 
Osier's  anemometer  is  a  large  and  very  beautiful  instrument  It  registers 
the  same  time  on  a  piece  of  paper  fitted  on  a  drum,  which  turns  with 
ockwork,  direction,  velocity,  and  pressure. 

Other  anemometers,  Lind's,  Whewell's,  &c.,  need  not  be  described. 
The  average  velocity  of  wind  in  this  country  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
om  six  to  eight  miles  per  hour ;  it«  range  is  from  zero  to  60  or  even  70 
iles  per  hour,  but  this  last  is  very  rare ;  it  is  seldom  more,  even  in  heavy 
inds,  than  35  to  45  miles  per  hour.    In  the  hurricanes  of  the  Indian  and 
hina  seas  it  is  said  to  reach  100  to  110  miles  per  hour. 
Farce, — The  force  of  the  wind  is  reckoned  as  equal  to  so  many  pounds  or 
irts  of  a  pound  on  a  square  foot  of  surface.    Osier's  anemometer  registers 
le  force  as  well  as  the  velocity  and  direction,  but  Robinson's  (used  in  the 
my)  only  marks  the  velocity ;  the  force  must  then  be  calculated.    The  rule 
»r  the  calculation  of  the  force  from  the  velocity  is  as  follows : — 
Ascertain  the  velocity  for  one  hour  by  observing  the  velocity  for  a  minute, 
id  multiplying  by  60 ;  then  square  the  hour  velocity  and  midtiply  by  '005. 
he  result  is  the  pressure  in  pounds  or  parts  of  a  pound  per  square  foot 
The  formula  is,  if  V  =  velocity  per  hour, 

V2  X  -005  =P. 

If  the  force  be  given,  the  velocity  may  be  found  : 

^/200P  =  V. 

When  no  anemometer  is  in  use,  the  Beaufort  scale  may  be  employed,  0  « 
Im,  about  3  miles  an  hour, — and  12  =  hurricane,  90  miles  and  over. 

SECTION  vn. 

CLOUDS  (Plate  IX.) 

The  nomenclature  proposed  by  Howard*  is  now  universally  adopted. 
There  are  three  principal  forms  and  four  modifications. 

Principal  Forms, 

Cirrus, — ^Thin  filaments,  which  by  association  form  a  brush,  or  woolly  hair, 
•  a  slender  net- work.  They  are  very  high  in  the  atmosphere,  probably  more 
uin  ten  miles,  but  the  exact  height  is  unknown.  It  has  even  been  questioned 
bether  they  are  composed  of  water ;  if  so^  it  must  be  frozen.  In  this  climate 
ley  come  from  the  north-west 

Cumultis. —  Hemispherical  or  conical  heaps  like  mountains  rising  from  a 
irizontal  base ;  cumuli  are  often  compared  to  balls  of  cotton. 

Stratus. — widely-extended,  continuous  horizontal  sheet,  often  forming  at 
LQset 

Modiflcations. 

Cirro-cumulus, — Small  rounded,  well-defined  masses,  in  close,  horizontal 
^gement ;  when  the  sky  is  covered  with  such  clouds  it  is  said  to  be  fleecy. 
drro^raius. — ^Horizontal  strata  or  masses,  more  compact  than  the  cirri ;  at 

.  *  Clioiote  of  London. 
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the  zenith  they  seem  composed  of  a  numher  of  thin  clouds ;  at  the  horizoa 
they  look  like  a  long  narrow  band. 

CumuUh-dratua, — Cirro-stratus  blended  with  the  cumulus. 

Cumul(hcirro^tratiis,  Nimbtis,  or  RainrcUnuL — A  horizontal  sheet  above 
which  the  cirrus  spreads,  while  the  cumulus  enters  it  laterally  or  from  belo^. 

Of  the  above  forms  Nos.  1,  2,  &  3  of  the  plate  (copied  by  permission  from 
Mr  Scott's  "  Instructions  ")  are  "  upper  '*  clouds  :  the  others  are  "  lower  " 
clouds.  To  those  described  is  added  the  form  shown  in  No.  6,  viz.,  Rdl- 
cumulusy  which  consists  of  portions  of  cumulus  rolled  into  a  cylindrical  shape, 
and  either  separate  or  packed  together,  as  shown  in  the  plate.  Alongside  the 
names  in  the  plates  are  contractions,  which  ought  to  be  used  in  description. 

Edirtiation  of  Anwunt  ofClmid. — This  is  done  by  a  system  of  numbers— 0 
expresses  a  cloudless  sky,  10  a  perfectly  clouded  sky,  the  intermediate  num- 
l)crs  various  degrees  of  cloudiness.  To  get  these  numbers,  look  midwav 
between  the  horizon  and  zonitli,  and  then  turn  slowly  round,  and  judge  as  well 
as  can  be  done  of  the  relative  amount  of  clear  and  clouded  sky.  "niis  is  to 
be  entered  without  reference  to  the  thickness  of  the  cloud :  the  latter  may  U  i 
indicated  by  an  exponent  applied  to  the  figure  for  the  amount  of  doud  (0 
slight,  2  great). 

SECTION  VIII. 
OZONE.* 

The  nature  of  ozone  has  been  already  referred  to  (p.  442). 

Papers  covered  with  a  composition  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch,  and 
exposed  to  the  air,  are  supposed  to  indicate  the  ^ount  of  ozone  present  in 
the  atmosphere.  Schonbein,  the  discoverer  of  ozone,  originally  prepared  such 
papers,  and  gave  a  scale  by  which  the  depth  of  blue  tint  was  estimated.  Sub- 
sequently similar  but  more  sensitive  papers  were  prepared  by  Dr  MotFat,  and 
lately  Mr  Lowe  has  improved  Moffat's  papers,  and  has  also  prepared  some 
ozone  powders. 

The  papers  are  exposed  for  a  definite  time  to  the  air,  if  possible  with  the 
exclusion  of  light,  and  the  alteration  of  colour  is  compared  with  a  scale. 

Schonbein's  proix)rtions  are — 1  part  oi  pure  iodide  of  potassium,  10  parts 
starch,  and  200  \yQX\&  of  water.  Lowe's  proportion  is  1  part  of  iodide  to  5 
of  starch ;  Moffat's  proportion  is  1  to  2^.  The  starch  should  be  dissolved  m 
cold  water,  and  filtered  so  that  a  clear  solution  is  obtained ;  the  iodide  is  dis- 
solved in  another  portion  of  water,  and  is  gradually  added.  Both  must  be 
perfectly  pure ;  the  best  arrowroot  should  be  used  for  starcL 

The  paper  ])repared  by  being  cut  into  slips  (so  as  to  dry  quicker  and  to 
avoid  loss  of  the  powder  in  cutting)  and  soaked  in  distilled  water,  is  placed 
in  the  mixed  iodide  and  starch  for  four  or  five  hours,  then  removed  with* 
pair  of  pincers,  and  slowly  dried  in  a  cool  dark  j)lace,  in  a  horizontal  position. 
The  last  point  is  important,  as  otherwise  a  large  amount  of  the  iodide  drains 
down  to  one  end  of  the  paper,  and  it  is  not  equally  diffused.  The  papen 
when  used  should  hang  loose  in  a  place  protected  from  the  sun  and  rain :  a 
box  is  unnecessary  ;  they  should  not  be  touched  more  than  can  be  helped 
with  the  fingei-s  when  they  are  adjusted. 

When  Schonbein's  papers  are  used  they  are  moistened  with  water  after  ex- 
posure, but  before  the  tint  is  taken.    Moffat's  papers  are  prepared  somewhat 

*  For  a  fall  account  of  the  tests  for  ozone,  see  Dr  Fox's  work  on  Osone  and  Antomie,  ISTS, 
already  referred  to.  Alter  discussing  all  the  tests,  he  gives  tlie  preferenoe  to  the  iodine  jdin. 
He  hAh  not  fouud  Schoubem^A  l\iAl\\uxii  m«^2tlQ^  «a.\M«SuQsrs. 
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lilarly  to  Scbonbein's,  but  do  not  require  moistening  with  water.  Mr  Lowe 
\  lately  prepared  some  very  sensitive  papers  which  give  very  uniform  results. 
The  estimation  of  ozone  is  still  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state,  and  this  arises 
m  two  circumstances. 

1.  The  fact  that  other  substances  besides  ozone  act  on  the  iodide  of 
bassium,  especially  nitrous  acid,  which  is  formed  in  some  quantity  during 
ctrical  storms.  Cloez  has  shown  that  air  taken  about  one  metre  above  the 
)und  often  contains  nitrous  acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  redden  litmus, 
uch  and  iodide  paper  is  coloured  when  air  contains  '00005  of  its  volume  of 
3rous  acid. 

2.  The  fact  that  the  papers  can  scarcely  be  put  under  the  same  conditions 
>m  day  to  day ;  light,  wind,  humidity,  and  temperature  (by  expelling  the 
«  iodine)  all  affect  the  reaction. 

Chemical  objections  have  also  been  made.*  Supposing  that  iodine  is  set 
«  by  ozone,  a  portion  of  it  is  at  once  changed  by  additional  ozone  into 
lozone,  which  is  extremely  volatile  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  is  also 
anged  by  contact  with  water  into  free  iodine  and  iodic  acid.  Hence  a  por- 
•n  of  the  iodine  originally  set  free  never  acts  on  the  starch,  being  either 
latilised  or  oxidised.  Again,  the  iodine  and  caustic  potash  set  free  by  the 
)nc  combine  in  part  again,  and  form  iodate  and  iodide  of  potassium  (^th  of 
e  former  and  |ths  of  the  latter),  and  in  this  way  the  blue  colour 
iodide  of  starch  first  produced  may  be  removed.  The  ozone  may 
esibly,  and  probably,  act  on  and  oxidise  the  starch  itself,  and  hence  another 
ror. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Vienna  congress  was  the  following: 
The  existing  methods  of  determining  the  amount  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere 
e  insufficient,  and  the  congress  therefore  recommends  investigations  for  the 
Bcovery  of  better  methods." 

SECTIO^"  IX. 
ELECTRICITY, 

The  instruments  used  by  meteorologists  are  simple  electroscopes,  with  two 
ild-leaf  pieces  which  diverge  when  excited,  or  dry  galvanic  piles  acting  on 
Id-leaf  plates  or  an  index  attached  to  a  Leyden  jar  (Thomson's  Electrometer). 
»  further  details  see  Scott's  "  Instructions,"  op.  cit 

SECTION  X. 
THERMOMETER  STAND. 

A  stand  is  issued  by  the  War-office,  and  will  be  provided  at  every  station. 
'  it  would  be  very  easy  to  make  a  stand  ])y  two  or  three  strata  of  boards, 
loed  about  6  inches  apart,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  sloping  roof  over  the  ther- 
imeters,  which  are  suspended  on  a  vertical  board. 

The  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometers  are  placed  in  the  centre ;  the  maximum 
the  right  side,  and  the  minimum  on  the  left.  The  wood  should  be  cut 
ny  behind  the  bulbs  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  thermometers,  so  as  to 
pose  them  freely  to  the  air.  The  bulbs  of  the  dry  and  wet  bulbs  should 
K)  fall  below  the  board.  In  the  regular  stands,  the  pole  is  made  to  rotate, 
as  to  turn  the  roof  always  to  the  sun. 

A  much  better  stand  is  Stevenson's  screen,  a  square  or  oblong  box,  with 
^  Beitrige  zur  Osonometrie,  von  Dr  v.  Maach  ;  Archiv.  fiir  Vfisa.  H^WVl.  \>Qji<i. 
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louvred  sides  and  open  below.  This  is  raised  upon  legs  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  placed  upon  grass.    (See  Scott's  "  Instructions,  "  fig.  10,  p.  41.). 

SECTION  XI. 
WEATHER. 

In  registering  the  kind  of  weather  it  is  well  to  adhere  to  the  Beaufort  nota- 
tion and  symbols,  which  are  carefully  explained  in  Scott's  "  Instructioiiis." 
Columns  are  given  in  the  return  to  be  filled  up  in  this  way. 

SECTION  XIL 

DISEASES  AND  VARIATIONS  IN  THE  METEOROLOGICAL 
ELEMENTS. 

The  variation  in  the  prevalence  of  different  diseases  at  a  particular  place, 
in  connection  with  the  simultaneous  variation  of  meteorological  elements^  is 
an  old  inquiry  which  has  at  present  led  to  few  results.  The  reason  of  this 
that  the  meteorological  elements  are  only  a  few  out  of  a  gre-at  many  cama 
affecting  the  prevalence  and  severity  of  diseases.  Consequently,  in  order  to 
estimate  the  real  value  of  changes  of  temperature,  pressure,  humidity,  ofoihf, 
&c.,  the  other  causes  of  disease,  or  of  variations  in  prevedonce  or  intensitj, 
must  be  recognised  and  eliminated  from  the  inquiry.  The  best  of  the  late  ob- 
servations are  those  by  Ouy,  Eansome,  Vernon,  Moffat,  Tripe,  Scoresk- 
Jackson,  and  Ballard.*  The  observations  of  the  last-named  observer  are  Toy 
elaborate  and  careful,  but  I  hesitate  to  cite  them  as  certain  until  they  are  con- 
firmed. Tliey  indicate  a  rise  in  the  amount  of  sickness  with  a  rise  in  tempeia- 
ture,  but  that  certain  supplementary  meteorological  conditions  (such  as  the 
temperature  of  the  night.,  the  daily  range,  variations  in  humidity,  nunfall, 
direction  of  wind),  all  affect  the  result.  The  amount  of  previous  cha|ige  in 
the  amount  of  sickntiss  also  influences,  and  in  fact  it  is  evident  that  the 
l)roblem  is  in  a  high  degree  complicated. 


*  Medico-Chirui^cal  Transactioiu,  vol  i.  p.  50. 


mtiti^l  Ji  an  extremely  Ln^ge  onv.^  ami  tliu  ol)jf^ct  of  fhiabook  doc^  not 
>?r  tne  to  discu^ia  it*  It  wrmlil  rnjuin'  a  voluni©  to  itself.  X  cajiiB@r@lj 
make  a  ft^w  very  gi^m^ral  roiiiai  k^.  'J  he  application  of  gBllilii{||(|||ia$|a 
ea  to  £1  pi'irtictilar  case  conatitutea  individual  management 
[t  is  im|x>BsibIe  to  m^e  gmeml  Tulea  auMciently  eloatLo^  and  yet  procise 
lUgh,  to  meet  ervrery  poaaible  caaa  It  ia  suMcient  if  tbdj^^c^itam  |!pitia|^Jfif 
1  precepta  wMch  con  bo  applied^  individual  hjl^mib  dkOldi  wll 

Ite  ol  atudj  to  al|Q£ii%.^ ]j|  If  Ibwis 4nln^  a  conataiy^i^ 
mto  atlentioa  to  cm&lr  imi  imio  olyect 

mid  only  exezcisa  that  reaaonaMo  caro,  tihoiigb^  AEi4  {il^i^^ 
ttgr  of  ancb  moment,  every  one  ie  bound  to  take. 

BfiGfry  man,  for  example,  who  considers  the  subject  hon$J^ify^'^  the  best 
tg©  of  thu  uxact  diot  which  suits  ]iim-  If  he  undcrstanda  the  general  prin- 
hi^  ii(  diet,  and  R^iuembers  the  llij^iH^cratio  rule,  thLit  the  amount  of  food 
i  exorcise  muat  be  bLiInuei  d,  and  thai  evU  nsnidlH  fioin  excess  of  either,  he 
aaidly  likely  to  go  wnjn^;. 

^  Temperance  and  extreise,"  wm  the  old  rule  laid  down,  oven  befdfe 
p^oomtoa,*  aa  contauung  the  essence  of  hedth ;  and  if  wq  translate  tent^p^ 
e  by  Btiflicient  food  for  wantei,  but  not  for  luiuriesi"  we  shall  expieift 
'Pxeaeiit  doctrine, 

{|»  aoai^eiti^xi  sd  &m  hoif  m  m^S9GS^  'i&  iis^ridml  pe0i]]ifliitifi%  that 
ii^  ll  fidii^id^  'Wii^ltt  Ibfi  iiiid  irf  mii  ^eStm  hj  diiimtit  penom 
i jdifiik  aeew  a  good  one,  vU^,  whHe  ooufoming  to  tho  general  principles 
Hi^  not  to  eneouiage  too  great  an  attention  either  to  quantity  or  to  quality, 
fielding  what  rx|  II  ru'iif's^  Imh  l^^Iiowh  to  hv  majur'Htly  ]>Jid,  mtht^r  generallyj 
for  the  parti u (liar  irj  dividual,  to  allow  a  considerable  variety  anci  change  iu 
ouii  t  [i\  ^Tli  i  I  ri y  to  ( 1 : i }' ,  Eii n ; ( J rd to  H] ] jx* t  i t  pRiper  and  s h >\v  ni a.s t ic iiti on 
the  f  I  Mill  is  nci'ts.^ary  ■  and  it  hj  extmordiiiiiry  how  many  aifections  of  the 
Giacli  ualli^ii  dyf^[>epsia  arise  simply  from  faulty  mastication,  from  deRcient 
th,  or  from  swul lowing  the  food  too  rapidly,    Many  persons  \v]io  'at^  too 

It  U  quitflplttin  from  thtj  coutejct,th*t  Hippocnfttw,  by  t^myemh^t',  im^nint  fin^h  an  (vniouni 
bod  AS  wniilii  h;ilaitc«,  ftud  DBitJier  exc^  u&r  ftU  «hoit  of  the  exercise.  He  had  a.  clear  oon- 
\km  of  tht^  ik-VL-lnpinent  of  luechamcal foroa thini,  and  tU  ruUlion  to,  food.  Ho  lay^i  Aown. 
m  to  (how  w]jh  n  iht^.  diet  is  m  ticeits  afejEerctie,  or  the  eiereiie  in  cicl'^.m  of  diet.    In  either 

Gtoh^  carried  Lli«*  plan  of  variety  ho  far  u  ta  recommeDd  that  mem  aliouEd  HOTiietim^^ii 
.  driok  mote  Hum  hi  pronat,  and  ahould  sonLetimei  not  exoe«d :  and  Loni  Bacoa  ban  a 
Moik  vhich  l«atli  one  to  bell«v4»  he  held  a  stmtlar  opinion  ;  Imt  there  can  be  no  douht  the 
llfftctDf^a^i  >if  tlii^  opii^ion.  It  Ij^i  l~>eeD  truly  aaid  that  the  ftrmt  gsneml  rule  of  Hippocrate«, 
j(ljkpre>«;ri1iKi/'i  ^zinitinuiLl  nHiilentti^^ii,  is  much  iruor,  B.mi  ihv:  ^K^t  writers  on  hj^iene,  apcient 
tWO^TTif  htLXv  (loeiLlcd  fj^aiuMt  (.'«lbus.  Beiiidejs  I.K'iDi;^  eircinf^ous,  the  nile  of  Ci^ktis  opeiiA  a 
tto  tnt^p«rai»»^  and,  like  a  hamdess  s«nten<^  in  HijiiMX taU-^,  haii  been  twisted  to  e^rve 

ngtuiient  of  goumDandit  '  Tta  influence  la  felt  even  at  the  pm^nt  day.  This  much  is 
abi,  that  probably  30  per  cent,  of  the  persons  who  consult  pbyaiciam  owe  their  di«aiMa  in 
B  way  to  food,  and  U  utany  ciosei  tbey  are  perfectly  awara  tbaniiilTti  of  thehr  error  or  IwL 
It,  but,  with  the  aingukt-  iticoiiiiUtfflioy  of  human  ulure.  eith^  aoMMiI  it  from  the  man  ta. 
•m  ihey-aie pwiMng-pezfyct  opemeg^,  or  msnage  to  blIAltb«milalm^»^-«^ 
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tbin  are  so  from  their  own  habits ;  thoy  eat  chiefly  meat,  and  eat  it  veiy  fast  ; 
they  should  eat  slowly,  and  take  more  bread  and  starchy  substances.  Fat 
persons,  on  the  other  hand,  by  lessening  the  amount  of  starcli,  and  taking 
more  exercise,  can  lessen  with  the  greatest  ease  the  amount  of  fat  to  any 
amount.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  is  a  certain  individual 
conformation  in  this  respect ;  some  persons  are  normaUy  fatter  or  thinner  Uum 
others. 

The  exact  amount  of  exercise  must  also  be  a  matter  of  indi^adual  decision, 
it  being  remembered  that  great  exercise  in  the  free  air  is  a  paramount  condition 
of  health,  and  that  the  healthiest  persons  are  those  who  have  most  of  it  As 
a  rule,  persons  take  far  too  little  exercise,  esjHiciaUy  educated  women,  who  are 
not  obliged  to  work,  and  the  muscles  are  too  often  flaccid  and  ill-nourished.* 

Attention  to  the  skin  is  another  matter  of  personal  hygiene.  The  skin 
must  be  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  well  clothed.  Some  writers,  indeed,  have 
advised  that,  if  food  be  plentiful,  few  clothes  be  worn ;  but  the  best 
authors  do  not  agree  in  this,  but  recommend  the  surface  to  be  well  protected 
For  cleanliness,  cold  bathing  and  friction  hold  the  first  rank.  The  effect  of 
cold  is  to  improve  apparently  the  nutrition  of  the  skin,  so  that  it  afterwardi 
acts  more  rea<lily,  and  when  combined  with  friction,  it  is  curious  to  see  hov 
the  very  colour  and  texture  of  the  skin  manifestly  improve. 

The  effect  of  heat  on  the  skin,  and  especially  the  action  of  the  Boman  or 
Turkish  baths,  and  their  action  on  hetdth,  have  certainly  not  yet  been  properiy 
worked  out,  in  spite  of  the  nimierous  papers  which  have  been  written.  It 
has  not  boon  proved  that  the  strong  action  of  the  Turkish  bath  is  more 
hcidthy  in  the  long  run  than  the  application  of  cold  water.  As  a  curatiTe 
agent,  it  is  no  doubt  extremely  useful ;  but  as  a  daily  custom,  it  is  yet  wh 
judice.  Certainly  it  should  not  be  used  without  the  concluding  application 
of  cold  to  the  surface. 

Attention  has  been  often  very  properly  directed  to  the  efiect  of  lead  and 
mercuriid  hair-dyes.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  that  there  is  a  case  on 
recordf  in  which  not  oidy  was  paralysis  produced  by  a  lead  hair-wash,  bat 
lead  was  recovered  from  the  base  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  tlie  brain.  Snntf 
contauiing  lead  has  also  caused  poisoning. 

The  care  of  the  bowels  is  another  matter  of  personal  hygiene,  and  is  a  matter 
of  much  greater  difficulty  than  at  first  sight  appears.  Constipation,  as 
allowing  food  to  remain  even  to  decomposition,  as  leading  to  distention  ami 
sacculation  of  the  colon,  and  to  haemorrhoids,  is  to  be  avoided.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  constant  use  of  pui*gativo  medicine  lb  destructive  of  digestion 
and  proper  absorption ;  and  the  use  of  clysters,  though  less  hurtful  fo  the 
stomach,  and  less  objectionable  altogether,  is  by  no  means  desirable.  On  the 
whole,  it  would  seem  that  proper  relief  of  the  bowels  can  be  usually  insured 
by  exercise,  and  especially  by  bringing  the  abdominal  muaclea  into  play,  and 
by  the  use  of  certain  articles  of  diet — ^viz.,  pure  water  in  good  quantity  with 
meals,  the  use  of  bran  bread,  honey,  and  such  gently  laxative  food ;  and  that 
if  the^e  do  not  answer  well,  it  is  better  to  allow  a  certain  amount  of  constipa- 
tion than  to  fall  into  the  frequent  use  of  pui^ive  medicines. 

The  regulation  of  the  passions  must  also  be  left  to  the  individuaL  The 
control  of  morals  has  baffled  the  cxortiona  of  the  priest  and  the  statesman; 
but  perhaps  the  influence  of  sexual  irregularities  on  health  has  never  been 


*  Compare  the  imperfect  development  of  tbe  muscles  of  the  arms  in  ladfei,  as  Axmn  hy  tbn 
low  evenrng  dresses,  with  the  women  of  the  working  classes.  No  one  ean  doubt  wlrieh  is 
Wealthiest  or  which  is  the  most  beautiful,  imtil  excess  of  work  devetops  in  the  bqkIcs  ^  the 
labouring  women  the  too  hud  outWnea  <A  iia^<^%^<^ 
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made  the  subject  of  judicious  education.  The  period  of  puberty  corresponds 
with  the  most  important  period  of  growth,  when  the  bones  are  consolidating 
and  uniting,  and  both  muscles  and  nerves  are  largely  absorbing  nourishment, 
and  are  developing  to  their  fullest  power.  The  too  early  use  of  sexual  con- 
gress, and  even  more  the  drain  on  the  system  produced  by  solitary  vice,  arrests 
this  development  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  prevents  the  attainment  of  the 
strength  and  endurance  which  would  insure  a  healthy,  vigorous,  and  happy 
life.  The  venereal  diseases,  which  so  waste  many  of  the  younger  men,  form 
only  an  iteni  in  the  catalogue  of  evils — evils  which  affect  at  a  subsequent 
period  wives  and  children,  and  by  undermining  the  health  and  happiness  of 
the  family,  influence  the  state  itself.  We  know  that  a  wide-spread  profligacy 
Ina  eaten  away  the  vigour  of  nations,  and  caused  the  downfall  of  states ;  but 
We  hardly  recognise  that,  in  a  less  degree,  the  same  causes  are  active  among 
OS,  and  never  realise  what  a  state  mi^t  be  if  its  citizens  wore  temperate  in 
all  things.  It  may  be  difficult  to  teach  these  points  to  the  young,  and  to  urge 
upon  them,  for  their  own  and  other's  sakes,  the  regulation  of  the  passions 
"which  physiology  teaches  to  be  necessary  for  personal  happiness,  for  the 
^welfaie  of  the  cfepring,  and  for  healthy  family  life ;  but  I  think  few  can 
doabt  that,  in  some  way,  the  knowledge  should  be  given. 

The  amount  of  mental  work,  and  the  practice  of  general  good  temper  and 
cheerfulness  and  hope,  are  other  points  which  each  man  must  himself  control 
Gieat  mental  work  can  be  borne  well  if  hygienic  principles  of  diet,  exercise, 
be  attended  to.  The  old  authors  paid  great  attention  to  the  regimen  of 
men  engrossed  in  literary  work,  and  laid  down  particular  rules,  insisting 
especially  on  a  very  careful  and  moderate  diet^  and  on  exercise.* 

Hope  and  cheerfulness  are  great  aids  to  health,  no-  doubt,  from  their  effect 
on  digestion.  Usually,  too,  they  are  combined  with  a  quick  and  active 
temperament,  and  with  rapid  bodily  movements  and  love  of  exercise. 

The  individual  application  of  general  hygienic  rules  will  diflisr  according  to 
the  sex  and  age,t  and  the  circumstances  of  the  person.  In  the  case  of 
children,  we  have  to  apply  the  general  rules  with  as  much  caution  and  care  as 
possible,  as  we  must  depend  on  external  evidence  to  prove  their  utility.  In 
the  case  of  adults,  individual  experience  soon  shovrs  whether  or  not  a  pre- 
scribed  rule  is  or  is  not  beneficial,  and  what  modification  must  be  made  in  it 
It  is  not^  however,  every  grown  person  who  has  the  power  to  modify  or 
ohange  his  condition.  He  may  be  under  the  influence  of  others  who,  in  fact, 
inaiige  for  him  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  But  still,  in  no  case  is  all  self- 
mntrol  taken  away ;  the  individual  can  always  influence  the  conditions  of 
]uB  own  health. 

Were  the  laws  of  health  and  of  physiology  better  understood,  how  great 
would  be  the  effect  1  Let  us  hope  tlmt  matters  of  such  great  moment  may 
aot  always  be  considered  of  less  importance  than  the  languages  of  extinct 
nations,  or  the  unimportant  facts  of  a  dead  history. 

*  Ftntarch,  whose  roles  on  health  are  excellent  and  chiefly  taken  from  Hippocrates,  compares 
the  oyer-stnriiooj  man  to  the  camel  Ib  the  fable,  who,  refusinfL  to  ease  the  ox  in  due  time  of  his 
load,  was  forced  at  last  to  carry  not  only  the  ox's  own  load,  but  the  ox  himself,  when  he  died 
nder  his  burden. 

t  Galen  was  the  first  who  pointed  out  explicitly  that  hygienic  mles  must  be  diflbrent  for 
fB&aeT,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  ase— a  fourfold  division  which  is  still  the  best.  Pythagoras, 
lecns,  Herodicos,  Hippocrates.  Polybus,  Diocles,  Celsus,  and  others  who  preceded  Gkilen,  appear 
to  have  finmed  mlee  chiefly  for  male  adults.  Galen  sub-divided  the  subject  much  more  sys- 
tematically. (For  a  good  short  account  of  the  early  systems,  see  Mackenzie  on  The  History 
QfHealtii,  and  the  Art  of  Preserving  it,  1758.) 
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DISPOSAL  OF  THE  DEAD. 

donsoly  populated  countries  the  disposal  of  the  dead  is  always  a  ques. 
tioii  of  difficulty.  If  the  dead  are  buried,  so  great  at  last  is  the  accmnQla- 
tion  of  bodies  that  the  whole  country  round  a  great  city  becomes  gradually  a 
vast  cemetery.*  In  some  soils  the  decomposition  of  bodies  is  very  slow,  and 
it  is  many  years  before  the  risk  of  impurities  passing  into  air  and  water  is  re- 
moved. 

After  death  the  buried  body  returns  to  its  elements,  and  gradually,  and 
often  by  the  means  of  other  forms  of  life  which  prey  on  it,  a  large  amount  of 
it  forms  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  sulphuretted  and  carburetted  hydrogen, 
nitrous  and  nitric  acids,  and  various  more  complex  gaseous  products,  many 
of  which  are  very  fcjetid,  but  which,  however,  are  eventually  all  oxidised  into 
the  simpler  combinations.  The  non- volatile  su1)stanccs,  the  salts,  become  con- 
stituents of  the  soil,  pass  into  plants,  or  are  carried  away  into  the  water  pa- 
colating  through  the  ground.  The  hardest  parts,  the  bones,  remain  in  some 
soils  for  many  centuries,  and  even  for  long  periods  retain  a  portion  of  their 
animal  constituents. 

If,  instead  of  being  buried,  the  body  is  burned,  the  same  process  occon 
more  rapidly  and  with  dilferent  combinations ;  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide  (1), 
nitrogen,  or  perhaps  combinations  of  nitrogen,  water,  &c.,  are  given  ofi^ 
and  the  mineral  constituents,  and  a  little  carbon,  remain  behind. 

A  community  must  always  disjKJse  of  its  dead  either  by  burial  in  land  or 
water,  or  by  burning,  or  chemiccd  destruction  equivalent  to  burning,  or  by 
embalming  and  preserving.  Accustomed  as  we  are  to  land  burial,  there  is 
something  almost  revolting,  at  first  sight,  at  the  idea  of  nmking  the  sea  the 
sepulchre,  or  of  burning  the  dead.  Yet  the  eventual  dispersion  of  our  frames 
is  the  same  in  all  cases ;  and  it  is  probably  a  matter  merely  of  custom  which 
makes  us  think  that  there  is  a  want  of  afi'ection,  or  of  care,  if  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  are  not  suffered  to  repose  in  the  earth  that  bore  them. 

In  reality,  neither  aflfection  nor  religion  can  be  outraged  by  any  manner  of 
diB{K>sal  of  the  dead  which  is  done  with  proper  solemnity  and  respect  to  the 
earthly  dwelling-place  of  our  friends.  Tlie  question  should  be  placed  entirely 
on  sanitary  grounds,  and  we  then  shall  judge  it  rightly. 

What,  then,  is  the  best  plan  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  so  that  the  living 
may  not  sufler  ] 

It  seems  hardly  lik(?ly  that  the  practice  of  embalming  or  mummifying  will 

*  Nothing,  perhaps,  testifies  more  strongly  to  the  antiquity  and  the  extent  of  the  andent 
cities  in  Anatolia  than  the  vast  sepulchral  remains.  On  the  site  of  Old  Dardanus,  the  mother 
of  Troy,  and  stretching  from  the  Hellespont  for  two  or  three  miles  into  the  hills,  the  whole 
country  is  honeycombed  with  tombs.  It  is  the  same  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Troy.  The 
burial  of  the  dead,  though  practised  by  the  most  ancient  nations,  was  afterwards  gupeneded 
l>y  burning,  and  was  only  subsequently  returned  to.  As,  therefore,  these  gravtii  represent 
only  a  ]>ortion  of  the  duration  of  the  city,  the  immense  assemblage  of  tombs  is  Uie  more  remark- 
able, and  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  these  great  cities  must  have  flourished 
for  penoila  far  longer  than  those  \t^n£ViYLaN^«\«.i^i»id«\\i>26  Loudon  or  Paris,  for  example,  became 
liwgv  centres  of  population. 
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igain  become  commoiL  What  is  the  use  of  preserving  for  a  few  more 
the  remains  which  will  be  an  object  of  indiiference  to  future  genera- 
I  The  next  logical  step  would  be  to  enshrine  these  remains  in  some  way 
to  insure  their  preservation,  and  we  should  return  to  the  vast  burial 
ds  of  Egypt  The  question  will  lie  between  burial  in  the  land  or  at  sea, 
uming. 

present  the  question  is  not  an  urgent  one ;  but  if  the  population  of 
)e  continues  to  increase,  it  will  become  so  in  another  century 
o.  Already  in  this  country  we  have  seen,  in  our  own  time,  a  great 
:e ;  the  objectionable  practice  of  interment  under  and  round  churches  in 
(  has  been  given  up,  and  the  population  is  buried  at  a  distance  from 
habitations.    For  the  present  that  measure  will  ])robably  suffice,  but  in 

years  the  question  will  again  inevitably  present  itself, 
rying  in  the  ground  appears  certainly  the  most  insanitary  plan  of  the 
methoda   The  air  over  cemeteries  is  constantly  contaminated,  and  water 
h  may  be  used  for  drinking)  is  often  highly  impure.    Hence,  in  the 
ty  of  graveyards  two  dangers  to  the  popiQation  arise,  and  in  addition, 

time  to  time,  the  disturbance  of  an  old  graveyard  has  given  rise  to 
le.  It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  vicinity  of  graveyards  is 
dthy.  How  are  these  dangers  to  be  avoided  ?  The  dead  may  be  buried 
»re  or  less  air-tight  vaults  ;  here  decay  is  slow  ;  the  products  form  and 
B  slowly,  though  they  must  eventually  escape ;  the  air  and  water  are  less 
minated  But  the  immense  expense  of  such  a  plan  renders  it  impossible 
)pt  it  for  the  community  generally.  Deep  burying  has  the  advantage 
Ater  filtration,  both  for  air  and  water,  than  shallow  burying,  and  hence 
I  good  rule  to  make  the  grave  as  deep  as  possible,  and  to  allow  no  more 
one  body  in  a  grava  The  admixture  of  quicklime  has  been  advised ; 
orbs  some  carbonic  acid,  and  forma  sulphuret  of  calcium  with  the  sulphur 
nilphuretted  hydrogen,  but  this  itself  soon  decomposes,  so  that  the  ex- 

of  quicklime  seems  hardly  commensurate  with  the  result  Charcoal 
L  absorb  and  oxidise  the  fcetid  organic  matter,  and,  if  sufficiently  cheap, 
L  be  a  valuable  substance  to  be  heaped  in  graves ;  but  its  cost  would  be 
bly  too  great,  nor  does  it  entirely  hinder  putrefaction  and  the  evolution 
il-smelling  substances  (H.  Barker).  If  a  body  has  to  be  kept  unburied 
me  time,  sawdust  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  to 
las  been  found  by  Herbert  Barker,*  to  be  the  best  application ;  a  thin 

is  put  over  the  dead  body  ;  or  sawdust  is  sprinkled  on  the  body,  and 
two  or  three  ounces  of  carbolic  acid  thrown  over  it 
e  only  means  which  present  themselves,  as  applicable  in  all  cases,  are  the 
burial  and  the  use  of  plants,  closely  placed  in  the  cemetery.  There  is  no 
which  is  more  efficacious  for  the  absorption  of  the  organic  substances, 
terhaps  of  the  carbonic  acid,  than  plants,  but  it  would  seem  a  mistake  to 
aly  the  dark,  slow-growing  evergreens.  The  object  should  be  to  get  the 
rapidly  growing  trees  and  shrubs,  and,  in  fact,  there  is  no  reason,  except 
ing  of  sentiment,  why  we  should  introduce  into  our  cemeteries  the  gloomy 
aelancholy  cypress  and  yew.  Mr  Seymour  Haden  has  called  attention 
e  supposed  advantages  of  perishable  coffins,  so  that  the  putrefactive 
pes  may  be  carried  out  as  quickly  as  possible.  And  certainly,  if  buiying 
continue,  it  seems  reasonable  that  no  undue  obstacle  should  be  placed  in 
vy  of  changes  which  are  sooner  or  later  inevitabla 
[len,  in  the  course  of  years,  it  becomes  imperative  to  reconsider  this  ques- 
and  land  burial  will  have  to  be  modified,  many  arguments  will  present 


*  DeodoiiaatioD  and  Disinfection,  firitiah  Medical  Ooumskl,  ^;ai\rKr} 
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themselves  to  maritiine  nations  in  favour  of  burying  in  the  sea  rather  than  of 
burning.  It  is  true  that  the  impurities  in  burning  can  be  well  diffused  into 
the  atmosphere  at  large,  and  would  not  add  to  it  any  perceptible  impurity. 
But  if  the  burning  is  not  complete,  foetid  organic  matters  are  given  oSy  which 
hang  cloud-like  in  the  air  and  may  be  perceptible,  and  even  hurtful  As  a 
matter  of  expense,  too,  the  system  of  incremation  would  be  greater  than  the 
burial  at  sea.  In  the  burial  at  sea,  some  of  the  body  at  least  would  go  at  once 
to  support  other  forms  of  life,  more  rapidly  than  in  the  case  of  land  burial, 
and  without  the  danger  of  evohition  of  hurtful  products. 

Burning,  or  cremation,  has  attracted  much  attention  of  late  years.  In  this 
country  llie  subject  has  been  discussed  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson  and  Mr 
Eassie,  and  abroad  much  has  been  written,  especially  in  Germany  and  Italy,  in 
both  which  countries  the  method  has  been  practically  tried.  It  woidd  certainlj 
appear  that  the  body  can  be  disposed  of  in  a  very  short  time  and  in  an 
inoffensive  manner,  while  the  expense  would  unquestionably  be  much  reduced 
if  tlie  practice  became  general 

In  time  of  war,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  beleagured  fortresses,  the  dis- 
posal of  the  dead  becomes  often  a  matter  of  difficulty.  In  that  case  burning 
may  liave  to  be  resorted  to.  If  the  bodies  are  buried,  they  should  always  be 
at  as  great  a  distance  as  possible,  and  as  deep  as  they  can  be.  If  procurable, 
charcoal  should  be  thrown  over  them  ;  if  it  cannot  be  obtained,  sawdust  and 
sulphate  of  zinc^  or  carbolic  acid  may  be  employed.  Quicklime  is  also  com- 
monly used,  but  is  less  useful 

At  Metz,  in  1870,  the  following  plan  was  adopted  : — A  pit  of  about  17 
feet  in  depth  was  filled  with  dead,  disposed  of  as  follows  : — ^A  row  of  bodies 
was  laid  side  by  side  ;  above  this  a  second  row  was  placed,  with  the  heads 
laid  against  the  feet  of  the  first  row ;  the  third  row  were  placed  across,  and  the 
fourth  row  in  the  same  way,  but  with  the  heads  to  the  feet  of  the  former ; 
the  fifth  row  were  placed  as  No.  1,  and  so  on.  Between  each  layer  of  bodies 
about  an  inch  of  lime,  in  powder,  was  placed.  From  90  to  100  bodies  "were 
thus  arranged  on  a  length  of  6i  feet,  and  reached  to  about  6  feet  from  the 
surface ;  the  pit  was  then  filled  up  with  earth,  and  though  8400  bodies  were 
put  in  that  pit,  there  were  no  perceptible  emanations  at  any  tima 

Around  Metz  the  graves  of  men  and  horses  and  cattle  were  disinfected  with 
lime,  charcoal,  and  sulphate  of  iron.  Immense  exertioi^  were  made  to  clean  and 
disinfect  the  camps  and  battle-fields,  and  in  the  month  of  May  1871^  from 
1 200  to  1 600  labourers  were  employed  by  the  Germans.  Wherever  practicable, 
the  ground  was  sown  with  oats  or  barley,  or  grasa  The  hillocks  formed  by 
the  graves  were  planted  with  treea 

In  many  cases,  at  Metz,  bodies  were  dug  up  by  the  Germans  when  there 
was  any  fear  of  water-courses  being  contaminated,  or  if  houses  were  near, 
Ou  account  of  the  danger  to  the  workmen,  graves  containing  more  than  six 
bodies  were  left  untouched,  and  the  work  was  always  done  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  a  physician.  The  earth  was  removed  carefully, 
but  not  far  enough  to  uncover  the  corpse ;  then  one  end  of  the  corpse  was 
uncovered,  and  as  soon  as  uniform  or  parts  of  the  body  were  seen,  chloride  of 
lime  and  sawdust,  or  charcoal  and  carbolic  acid,  put  in ;  the  whole  earth  round 
the  body  was  thus  treated,  and  the  body  at  length  laid  bare,  lifted  and  earned 
away.    The  second  body  was  then  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Near  Sedan,  where  there  were  many  bodies  very  superficially  buried, 
burning  was  had  recourse  to.  Straw  mixed  with  pitch  was  put  into  the 
graves,  and  was  lighted :  1  ton  of  pitch  sufficed  for  from  15  to  20  bodiea 
Opinions  as  to  this  practice  wero  divided^  and  it  is  not  certain  how  many 
gravea  were  thus  dealt  witii.   1\>  «»can&  -^t^^oqX^^  ^sRo&tf^^l  ihk 
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body  was  burnt,  and  when  many  bodies  were  togetber  in  one  grave  some 
were  not  toucbed  at  alL  On  the  whole,  the  experiment  appears  to  have  been 
nnsuccessfuL 

The  Belgian  experience  at  Sedan  was  in  favour  of  employing  chloride  of 
lime,  nitric  acid,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  chlorine  gas.  Carbolic  acid  did  not 
aDswer  so  welL  The  sulphate  of  zinc  and  charcoal,  which  Barker  found  so 
useful,  was  not  tried. 

Mr  Eassie  has  lately  called  attention  to  the  desirability  of  an  ambulatory 
ctemation  furnace  for  the  disposal  of  bodies  in  war.  If  such  an  arrangement 
proved  practicable,  it  would  unquestionably  be  of  immense  advantage  from  a 
Hygienic  point  of  view. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 


ON  THE  PREVENTION  OF  SOME  IMPORTANT  AND 
COMMON  DISEASES. 

There  are  two  modes  by  whicli  we  may  attempt  to  preyent  the  occnnenoe  of 
disease. 

1.  By  conforming  with  the  general  rules  of  hygiene,  by  which  the  bodj 
and  mind  are  brought  into  a  state  of  more  vigorous  health 

2.  By  investigating  and  removing  the  causes  of  the  diseases  which  we  find 
actually  in  operation.  This  part  of  the  inquiry  is  in  fact  a  necessary  supple- 
ment to  the  other,  though  in  proportion  to  the  observance  of  the  general  rules 
of  hygiene,  the  causes  of  disease  will  gradually  be  removed.  At  present^ 
however,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  facts  before  us, — viz.,  that  there  are  a 
great  number  of  diseases  actually  existent  which  must  form  the  subject  of 
investigation.  We  proceed  in  this  case  from  the  particular  to  the  genenJ, 
wlioreas,  in  the  first  mode,  we  deduce  general  rules  which  have  to  be  applied 
to  individual  instances. 

Hygiene  is  in  this  direction  an  application  of  etiology,  and  etiology  is  the 
philosophy  of  medicine ;  while  in  its  turn  the  very  foundation  and  basis  of 
(itiology  is  an'^accurate  diagnosis  of  disease.  Unless  diseases  are  completely 
identified,  all  inquiry^into  causes  is  hopeless.  Let  us  remember,  for  example, 
what  utter  confusion  prevailed  in  our  opinions  as  to  causes  and  preventive 
measures  at  the  time  when  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  were  considered 
identical,  or  when  paroxysmal  fever  and  the  true  yellow  fever  or  vomito  were 
thought  to  own  a  common  cause.  Any  useful  rules  of  prevention  were  simply 
impossible — as  impossible  as  at  present  in  many  of  the  diseases  of  nutrition, 
which,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  are  yet  undiagnosed. 

The  advance  of  diagnosis  has  of  late  years  been  owing  not  merely  to 
improved  methods  of  observation,  but  to  the  more  complete  recognition  of  the 
great  principle  of  the  invariableness  of  causation.  The  sequence  of  phenomena 
in  the  diseased  body  proceeds  with  the  same  regularity  and  constancy  as  in 
astronomy  or  chemistry.  Like  causes  always  produce  like  effecta  To 
suppose  that  from  the  same  cause  should  proceed  a  sequence  of  phenomena  so 
utterly  distinct  as  those  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  now  seems  incredible ; 
yet  with  a  fiill,  or  at  any  rate  a  sufficient,  knowledge  of  the  phenomena,  it 
was  at  one  time  almost  universally  Ixjlieved  that  these  two  perfectly  distinct 
diseases  owned  a  common  origin.  At  the  present  moment,  the  superficial 
resemblance  between  gout  and  rheumatism  causes  them  to  be  put  together  in 
ahnost  all  systems  of  nosology,  although,  with  the  exception  of  the  joints 
being  afifected,  the  diseases  have  almost  nothing  in  common. 

In  proportion  as  this  great  principle  is  still  more  constantly  applied,  and  as 
our  means  of  diagnosis  advance,  and  consequently,  causes  are  more  satis- 
factorily investigated,  methods  of  prevention  will  become  obvious  and  precise. 
At  present  they  are  very  far  from  being  so.  In  many  cases  they  are  founded 
on  very  imperfect  observation  ;  and  very  frequently  ail  that  can  be  done  is  to 
&pply  general  sanitary  rules,  without  attempting  to  determine  what  are  the 
special  preventive  meaauiea  wVns^  ewSfcL  ^mm^m^  TftojccoRi^. 
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It  is  nut  neceasiiry,  however,  that  we  shuidd  wait  until  the  caus;ition  of 
SUV  disease  is  perfectly  understood.  We  must  act,  as  in  so  many  other 
affairs,  on  probability  ;  and  endeavour  to  remove  those  conditions  which,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  seem  to  be  the  most  likely  causes  of  the 
disease.  It  may  be  that,  in  some  cases,  we  may  be  attacking  only  subsidiary 
or  minor  causes,  and  may  overlook  others  equally,  or  more  important  In 
some  oases,  indeed,  we  may  overlook  entirely  the  effective  causes,  and  may  be 
fighting  with  shadows.  Still,  even  from  mistakes,  progress  often  arises — 
uidi^Hl,  the  difficidt  path  of  human  knowledge  is  perhaps  always  through 
error. 

The  tenn  cause  is  applied  by  logicians  to  any  antecedent  which  has  a  share 
in  producing  a  certain  sequence  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  many  disea-sos 
two  sets  of  causes  are  in  operation — one  external,  and  one  internal  to  the  bo<iy 
(exciting  and  pre<lisposing).  The  investigation  of  the  internal  causes,  which 
in  some  cases  are  necessary  to  the  action  of  the  external  causes,  is  equally 
curious  and  intricate  as  that  of  the  external  causes,  and  in  some  respects  it  is 
even  more  ol>8cure ;  but  measures  of  prevention  must  deal  with  them,  as  well 
as  with  the  external  causea 

In  this  chaj)ter  I  can,  of  course,  only  venture  to  enumerate  very  briefly, 
and  without  discussion,  what  seem  to  be  the  best  rides  of  prevention  for  th(i 
principal  diseases  of  soldiers.  To  cnt^r  on  the  great  subject  of  the  prevention 
of  disease  generally,  and  to  discuss  all  the  complicated  questions  connected 
with  causation,  would  demand  a  volume. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  simple  and  practical  character  which  I 
have  attempted  to  give  to  the  other  parts  of  this  manual 

SECTION  L 

THE  SPECIFIC  DISEASES.' 

Paroxysmal  Fevers. 

Extemtd  Cause, — This  is  presumed  to  be  putrescent,  or  at  any  rate, 
decomposing  vegetable  matter  (see  pp.  44,  111,  and  331),  derived  from  a 
moist  and  putrescent  soil,  which  is  carried  into  the  body  by  the  medium  of 
water  or  of  air.  f 

If  by  water,  a  fresh  source  must  be  obtained.  Well  water  is  generally 
safe,  but  not  always.  Eain  water  may  be  unsafe,  if  the  tanks  are  not  clean.  % 
If  a  fresh  source  cannot  be  obtained,  boiling,  charcoal  filtration,  and  alum 
appear  to  be  the  best  preventive  measurea§ 

If  the  introduction  be  by  air,  and  if  the  locality  cannot  be  left,  the  most 
approved  plan  is  elevation  to  at  least  500  feet  almve  the  source  of  fh/i  pomm 
in  temperate  climates ;  and  1000  to  1500  feet  in  the  tropics,  or  higher  still, 
if  possiblall    If  this  plan  cannot  be  adopted,  two  points  must  be  aimed  at — 

*  In  enumerating  these  diseasen,  I  have  followed  simply  a  convenient  order,  and  have  only 
referred  to  the  most  common  diseases  of  soldiers. 

t  I  have  not  thought  it  <lesirable  to  allude  here  to  the  views  of  Salisbnry  that  a  species  of 
palmella  causes  intermittents,  or  to  other  similar  views ;  they  require  more  investigation  before 
we  can  practically  act  on  them. 

X  For  instance  of  propagation  by  so-called  rain-water,  see  cases  at  Tilbury  Fort,  noted  at 

Blanc  and  Mr  Prideauz  preserved  themselves  ftrom  intermittent  fever,  in  a  march  in 
Abyssinia,  br  always  using  water  in  the  form  of  tea  or  coffee. 

It  It  must  be  understood  that  these  heights  are  assumed  to  be  above  a  marsh.  They  will  not 
leenre  from  malaria  horn  marshes,  if  Bituate<l  at  that  or  a  much  greater  height.  A  marsh  at 
Eneroum  is  0000  feet  above  sea-level ;  one  at  Poebla,  in  New  Mexico,  is  5000  feet ;  both  cause 
fevers. 
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viz.,  to  obviate  local,  and  to  avoid  drifting  malaria.  Thorougli  salNoil 
(baining ;  filling  up  moist  ground  when  practicable  ;  paving  or  covering  the 
ground  with  herbage  kept  dosely  cut,  are  the  best  plaiiB  for  the  first  point 
For  the  second,  belts  of  trees,  even  walls  can  be  interposed ;  or  houses  can  be 
so  built,  as  not  to  present  openings  towards  the  side  of  the  malarious 
current& 

The  houses  themselves  should  be  raised  above  the  ground  on  arches ;  or,  if 
wooden,  on  piles.  Upper  floors  only  should  be  occupied.  The  early  moming 
air,  for  three  hours  after  sunrise,  should  be  avoided ;  and  next  to  this,  night 
air. 

Inienial  Causes, — ^The  conformation,  or  structural  condition,  which  penrnts 
the  external  cause  to  act,  is  evidently  not  ec^ual  in  different  individuaLs,  ot  iu 
different  races ;  but  we  are  quite  ignorant  of  its  natura  It  is  not  removed  Vj 
attacks  of  the  disease ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  after  repeated  attacks  of  ague,  a 
pecidiar  condition  (of  the  nerves  1 )  is  produced,  in  which  the  disease  can  be 
brought  on  by  causes,  such  as  cold  or  dietetic  errors,  which  could  never  hare 
caused  it  in  the  first  instance  The  internal  predisposition  is  greatly 
heightened  by  poor  feeding,  aniemia,  and  probably  by  scurvy. 

To  remove  the  internal  causes  our  only  means  at  present  are  the  administra- 
tion of  antipcriodics,  especially  quinine ;  and  good  and  generous  living,  with 
iron  medicines.  The  use  of  flannel  next  the  skin,  and  of  warm  clothing 
generally  ;  warm  coffee,  and  a  good  meal  before  the  time  of  exposure  to  the 
malaria,  and  perhaps  moderate  smoking  (?),  are  the  other  chief  measinea 
Wine  in  moderation  is  part  of  a  gencroiis  diet ;  but  spirits  are  useless,  and 
probably  hurtful,  unless  given  considerably  diluted. 

Yellow  Fever, 

External  Cause. — ^During  the  last  few  years  the  progress  of  inquiry  baa 
entirely  disconnected  true  yellow  fever  from  malaria,  though  yellowness  of 
the  skin  is  a  symptom  of  some  malarious  fevers.  Yellow  fever  is  a  disease  of 
cities  and  of  parts  of  cities,  being  often  singularly  localised,  like  cholera.  In 
the  West  Indies  it  has  repeatedly  attacked  a  barrack  (at  Bermuda,  Trinidad, 
Itobadoes,  Jamaica),  while  no  other  place  in  the  whole  island  was  affected. 
In  the  same  way  (at  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  and  many  other  places)  it  has  attacked  only, 
one  section  of  a  town,  and,  occasionally,  like  cholera,  only  one  side  of  a  street 
In  the  West  Indies  it  has  repeatedly  commenced  in  the  same  part  of  a  barrack. 
In  all  these  points,  and  in  its  frequent  occurrence  in  non-malarious  places,  in 
the  exemption  of  highly  malarious  places,  in  its  want  of  relation  to  moistare 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  its  as  evident  connection  with  putrefying  fsecal  and 
other  animal  matters,  its  cause  differs  entirely  from  malaria.* 

If  these  points  were  not  sulficient,  the  fact  that  the  agent  or  poison 
which  causes  yellow  fever  is  portable,  can  be  carried  and  introduced  among  a 
community,  t  and  is  increased  in  the  bodies  of  those  whom  it  attacks,  indicates 
that  the  two  agencies  of  yellow  fever  and  paroxysmal  fevers  are  entirely 
distinct.  J 

*  The  belief  in  the  malarioua  nri^n  of  yellow  fever,  so  long  and  tenaciously  held  by  many 
American  physicians,  seems  to  be  losing  ground.  (See  paper  by  Dr  Perry,  read  before  the 
American  Health  Association,  The  Daily  Picayune,  Nov.  2$,  187o.) 

+  Cases  of  the  Bann,  Eclair,  Icarus,  and  several  others.  The  late  remarkable  introducticn 
of  yellow  fever  from  Havannah  into  St  Nazaire,  in  France  (near  Brest),  is  most  striking,  tod 
cannot  be  explained  away.  It  spread  both  from  the  ship,  and,  in  one  instance,  fh>m  penoDS. 
(See  AitkeiiR  Medicine,  5th  edit  1868  ;  and  Report  on  Hygiene  for  1862,  in  the  Army  Bfedicil 
Report,  bv  the  author.)  The  introduction  into  Rio  in  1849,  and  into  Monte  Video,  $it  still 
more  striking  cases  of  importation  ;  and  a  case  very  similar  to  that  of  St  Nazaira  occmTed 
some  years  ago  at  Swansea.  (See  Report  by  Dr  Buchanan  to  the  Medical  officer  of  the  Privy 
Council,  1866.) 

}  As  more  care  is  taken,  the  B^mp\AKA  ol      V«q  ^^«a«^      ^x^l^orvs^tA  dia^iottie 
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That  great  point  being  considered  settled,  the  inquiry  into  the  conditions 
of  spread  of  the  yellow  fever  becomes  easier.  The  points  to  seize  are  its  fre- 
quent and  regular  localisation  and  its  transportation.  The  localisation  at 
once  disconnects  it  with  any  general  atmospheric  wave  of  poison ;  it  is  no 
doubt  greatly  influenced  by  temperature,  and  is  worse  when  the  temperatiire 
is  above  70°  Fahr.  Though  it  will  continue  to  spread  in  a  colder  air  than  was 
formerly  supposed,  it  does  not  spread  rapidly,  and  appears  to  die  out,  but 
even  temperature  does  not  cause  it  to  become  general  in  a  place. 

The  localising  causes  are  evidently  (cases  of  Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  West  Indies, 
Ac)  connected  with  accumulation  of  excreta  roimd  dwellings,  and  overcrowd- 
ing. Of  the  former  there  are  abundant  instances,  and  it  is  now  coming  out 
more  and  more  clearly  that,  to  use  a  convenient  phrase,  yellow  fever,  like 
cholera  and  typhoid  fever,  is  a  fsBcal  disease.  And  here  we  find  the  explana- 
tion of  its  localisation  in  the  West  Indian  barracks  in  the  olden  time.  Round 
every  barrack  there  were  cesspits,  often  open  to  sun  and  air.  Every 
evacuation  of  healthy  and  sick  men  was  thrown  into  perhaps  the  same  place& 
Grant  that  yellow  fever  was  somehow  or  other  introduced,  and  let  us 
assume  (what  is  highly  probable)  that  the  vomited  and  fajcal  matters  spread 
the  disease,  and  it  is  evident  why,  in  St  James'  Barracks  at  IVinidad,  or  St 
Ann's  Barracks  at  Barbadoes,  men  were  dying  by  dozens,  while  at  a  little 
distance  there  was  no  disease.  The  prevalence  on  board  ship  is  as  easily 
explained  :  Granted  that  yellow  fever  is  once  imported  into  the  ship,  then 
the  conditions  of  spread  are  probably  as  favourable  as  in  the  most  crowded 
dty  ;  planks  and  cots  get  impregnated  with  the  discharges,  which  may  even 
find  their  way  into  the  hold  and  bilge.  No  one  who  knows  how  difficult  it 
is  to  help  such  impregnation  in  the  best  hospitals  on  shore,  and  who  remem- 
bers the  imperfect  arrangements  on  board  ship  for  sickness,  will  doubt  this. 
Then,  in  many  ships,  indeed  in  almost  all  in  unequal  degrees,  ventilation  is 
most  imperfect,  and  the  air  is  never  cleansed. 

Overcrowding,  and  what  is  equivalent,  defective  ventilation,  is  another  great 
auxiliary  ;  and  Bone*  relates  several  striking  instances,  f 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  yellow  fever  is  one  which  cannot  be  considered 
in  this  volume,  and  at  present  no  preventive  rules  of  importance  can  be  drawn 
from  the  discussion. 

The  chief  preventive  measures  for  the  external  cause  are  these  : — 

1.  The  portability  being  proved,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
introduction,  either  by  sick  men,  or  by  men  who  have  left  an  infected  ship. 
The  case  of  the  "  Annie  Marie  "  (see  "  Aitken's  Medicine,"  and  "  Report  on 
Hygiene  "  in  the  "  Army  Medical  Report "  for  1862)  has  made  it  quite  un- 
certain what  period  of  time  should  have  elapsed  before  an  infected  ship  can 
be  considered  safe ;  in  fact,  it  probably  cannot  be  safe  until  the  cargo  has  been 
discharged  and  the  ship  thoroughly  cleansed.  Still,  it  appears,  that  if  men 
leaving  an  affected  place  or  ship  pass  into  places  well  ventilated  and  in  fair 
sanita^  condition,  they  seldom  carry  the  disease ;  in  other  words,  the  disease 
is  seldom  portable  by  men,  but  it  will  occur.    It  appears  necessary,  also,  to 

ud  if  it  were  not  for  the  constant  use  of  the  unhappy  term  **  remittent/'  the  confusion  would 
not  have  so  long  prevailed. 

An  interesting  instance  of  good  diagnosis  was  made  by  the  French  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1861.  In 
ibe  vpring  the  vomito  prevailed,  and  then  disappeared.  Some  months  afterwards,  ca^es  of  a 
dimnnn  occurred  so  like  yellow  fever  that  they  were  at  first  taken  to  be  that  disease,  but  on  a 
doaer  examination  they  were  found  to  be  clearly  paroxysmal,  and  to  yield  to  quinine.— jBec.  de 
|f€M.  de  Mid,  MUU.  1863. 

♦  Yellow  fever,  by  G.  F.  Bone,  Asaist-Surg.  to  the  Forces. 

f  For  example,  in  the  same  barrack,  the  windward  rooms  have  been  quite  healthy,  and  the 
iMward  rooms  attacked.  Men  in  the  latter  have  ceased  to  have  cases  of  the  disease  when 
moted  to  the  foimer  locality.   (See  a  good  case  in  Bone,  op,  cU,  p.  13.) 
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consider  that  the  incubative  period  is  longer  than  usitally  supposed,  probaW 
often  fourteen  or  sixteen  days.  In  the  case  of  a  ship  it  seems  desirable  not 
to  consider  danger  over  until  at  least  twenty  days  have  elapsed  since  the  cure 
or  death  of  the  List  case,  and  even  at  that  time  to  thoroughly  fumigate  the 
ship  with  chlorine  and  nitrous  acid  before  the  cai^  is  touched.  Men  work- 
ing on  board  such  a  ship  should  work  by  relays,  so  as  not  to  be  more  than 
an  liour  at  a  time  in  the  hold.* 

In  cose  men  sick  with  yellow  fever  must  be  received  into  a  barrack  or 
hospital,  they  should  be  isolated,  placed  in  the  best  ventilated  rooms  at  the 
top  of  the  house,  if  possible,  or,  better  still,  in  separate  houses,  and  all  dis- 
charges mixed  with  zinc  sulphate  and  zinc  chloride,  and  separately  disposed 
of,  and  not  allowed  to  pass  into  any  closet  or  latrine. 

2.  The  introduction  by  drinking-waters  not  being  disproved,  care  shonld 
bo  taken  that  the  possibility  of  this  mode  of  introduction  be  not  overlooked. 

3.  Perfect  sewerage  and  ventilation  of  any  station  would  probably  in  great 
measure  preserve  from  yellow  fever,  but  in  addition,  in  the  yellow  fever  zone, 
elevation  is  said  to  have  a  very  great  effect,  though  the  confusion  between 
malarious  fevers  and  the  vomito  renders  the  evidence  on  this  point  lea 
ccTttiin,  and  the  late  introduction  into  Newcastle  in  Jamaica  (4200  feet),  and 
the  frequent  occurrence  at  Xalapa  (4330  feet),  as  well  as  its  prevalence  on 
high  points  of  the  Andes  (9000  feet)  (A.  Smith),  show  that  the  eflPect  of  mere 
elevation  has  been  overrated  Still,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  stations  in  all 
yellow-fever  districts  should  be  on  elevations  above  2000,  and  if  possible  3000 
feet 

4.  If  an  outbreak  of  yellow-fever  occur  in  a  barrack,  it  is  impossible  then 

to  attempt  any  cleansing  of  sewers ;  the  only  plan  is  to  evacuate  the  barracks.  | 
This  has  been  done  many  times  in  the  West  Indies  with  the  best  eflfecta.  As 
a  preventive  measure,  also,  evacuation  of  the  barracks,  and  encampment  at  i 
some  little  distance,  is  a  most  useful  plan.  Before  the  barrack  is  re-occupied, 
every  possible  means  should  be  ttdten  to  cleanse  it  ;  sewers  should  be 
thoroughly  Hushed  ;  walls  scraped,  lime-washed,  and  fumigated  with  nikoos 
acid  If  a  barrack  cannot  be  altogether  abandoned,  the  ground-floors  should 
be  disused.  There  are  several  instances  in  which  persons  living  in  the  lowest 
storey  have  been  attacked,  while  those  above  have  escaped 

5.  In  all  buildings  where  sick  are,  or  where  yellow-fever  prevails,  there 
should  be  constant  fumigation  with  nitrous  acid,  which  seems  to  be,  as  far  as 
we  know,  the  best  disinfectant  for  this  disease. 

6.  If  it  appears  on  board  ship,  take  the  same  precautions  with  regard  to 
evacuations,  bedding,  &c  Treat  all  patients  in  the  oj)en  air  on  deck,  if  the 
weather  permit  ;  run  the  ship  for  a  colder  latitude ;  Ifuid  all  the  sick  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  cleanse  and  fumigate  the  ship. 

Ivtemfil  Cavse. — liecent  arrival  in  a  hot  country  has  been  usually  assigned 
as  a  cause,  but  the  confusion  between  true  yellow  fever  and  severe  febricula  j 
(ardent  fever  or  causus)  and  malarious  fevers,  renders  it  uncertain  how  far  this  j 
cause  operates,  t    Still,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  the  present  plan  of  three  or 

♦  Dr  Perry  {op.  cit.)  considers  quarantine  useless,  nn<l  advises  a  most  rigoroiu  system  o( 
disinfection.  He  cites  eipht  instances  of  the  introduction  of  yellow  fever  through  a  strict 
quarantine,  seven  to  New  Orleans  and  one  to  Pensacola. 

t  In  the  old  times  in  Jamaica  it  was,  however,  always  noticed  that  the  worst  attacks  nccanvd 
in  regiments  during  the  first  twenty-four,  and  especially  the  first  twelve  months.  In  thirteen 
epidemics  in  diHerent  regiments,  four  occurred  in  less  than  six  months  after  landing,  MTrain 
le^s  than  twelve  months,  and  two  in  less  than  twenty-four  months.  But  it  has  been  stated 
that  residence  in  one  place,  though  it  may  secure  against  the  yellow  fever  of  that,  does  not 
j)rotect  against  the  disease  in  another  locality.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  all  these  asKr 
tions  which  abound  in  books  should  be  tested  by  figures.   That  is  the  only  way  of  oomiog  to 
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or  yean'  Mediterranean  service  before  passing  to  the  West  Indies  seems 

miabla   Dififerent  races  possess  the  peculiar  habit  which  allows  the  external 

iiae  to  act  in  very  different  degrees  ;  this  is  marked  in  the  cases  of  negroes 

bdmidattoesas  compared  with  white  men,  but  even  in  the  European  nations 

has  been  supposed  that  the  northern  are  more  subject  than  the  southern 

diona    Of  the  sexes,  women  are  said  to  be  less  liable  than  men. 

This  predisposition  is  increased  by  fatigue,^  and  it  is  said,  especially  when 

inbined  with  exposure  to  the  sun ;  by  drinking,  and  by  improper  food  of 

tf  kind  whicii  lowers  the  tone  of  the  body. 

No  prophylactic  medicine  is  known  ;  quinine  is  quite  uselesa 

little,  therefore,  can  be  done  to  avert  the  internal  causes,  except  care  in  not 

idergoing  great  fatigue,  temperance,  and  proper  food.    The  external  condi- 

100  are  the  most  important  to  attend  to. 


This  disease,  which  has  attracted  much  attention  of  late  years,  appears  to 
mt  some  relation  to  yellow  fever,  not  in  its  pathological  characters,  but  in 
B  time  of  its  appearance  and  geographical  distribution.  It  has,  however, 
evailed  in  Asia,  where  yellow  fever  has  hitherto  been  unknown.  In 

St  (according  to  Vauvray)  it  is  seen  at  the  time  of  the  date-harvest,  and 
own  as  "  date  fever."  In  other  parts  of  the  world  it  has  been  attributed 
Tegetable  emanations.  Although  its  symptoms  are  those  of  blood-poisoning, 
may  be  doubted  if  this  is  due  to  vegetable  emanations  only.  No  preventive 
known,  but  as  it  is  accompanied  with  an  eruption,  it  would  probably  be 
■KXDable  to  deal  with  it  as  with  other  eruptive  diseases,  such  as  measles. 


External  Cause. — As  in  the  case  of  yellow  fever,  we  have  no  certain  clue 
I  the  origin  of  cholera,!  and  in  some  respects  the  propagation  of  the  disease 
I  wy  enigmatical  The  way,  for  example,  in  which  the  disease  has  spread 
rar  vast  regions,  and  has  then  entirely  disappeared,:]:  and  the  mode  in  which 
•eems  to  develop  and  decline  in  a  locality,  in  a  sort  of  regular  order  and  at 
ftain  seasons,  are  facts  which  we  can  only  imperfectly  explain. 
But  as  far  as  preventive  measures  are  concerned,  the  researches  of  the  last 
w  years  seem  to  have  given  us  indications  on  which  we  are  bound  to 
if  tikough  they  are  based  only  on  a  partial  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  spread 


Ibese  indications  are — 
L  The  portability  of  the  disease,  the  carriage  of  cholera  from  one  place 
another  by  persons  ill  with  the  disease,  both  in  the  earliest  stage  (the  so- 
iled premonitory  diarrhoea),  and  the  latter  period,  and  in  convalescence.§ 
IB  caiiiage  by  healthy  persons  coming  from  infected  districts  is  not  so 
rtain ;  but  tuere  is  some  evidenca||    It  is  clear  this  last  point  is  a  most 

*  Anold,  Bilioiu  Remittent  Fever,  1840,  p.  32. 

\  The  TCMsrches  of  Lewis  and  of  D.  D.  Cimiimgham  in  India,  and  of  Eberth  *  of  Ziirich,  have 
swatiiat  no  specific  germ  has  been  yet  discovered,  and  have  disproved  the  fungoid  and  other 


18,  of  course,  no  doubt  that  the  common  autumnal  cholera,  however  much  it  may 
mhle  saperficially  the  Indian  cholera,  is  quite  a  separate  disease. 

1  With  respect  to  convalescence,  the  only  evidence  I  know  of  is  given  by  Yolz,  quoted  by 
llei^  Jahiesb.  fOr  ges.  Med.  1868,  band  ii.  p.  221. 

I  Iqpecially  in  the  Mauritius  outbreaks,  where  parties  of  coolies  coming  from  places  where 
oimi  prevailed,  but  being  themselves  healthy,  gave  cholera  to  other  parties  of  coolies  who 
inmed  fmm  India,  and  had  no  disease  among  them.  Dr  Adams.  (Army  Medical  Report. 
L  vL  p.  848),  in  hit  excellent  Report  on  Cholera  in  Malta,  states,  "  There  are  many  pomtcd 


Dempie, 


Cholera. 


Hhia  poison. 


•  Zox  ytnnfiii  der  BacteritiKhen  HykoMsn.  Von  J.  G.  Eberth, 
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important  one,  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  more  complete  evidence.  The 
occasional  carriage  by  soiled  clothes,  though  not  on  the  whole  common,  has 
also  evidence  in  its  favour.  All  these  points  were  affirmed  bj  the  Vienna 
conference  of  1874.  Even  Pettenkofer  admitted  that  man  is  the  carrier  of 
the  disease  germ,  although  the  locality  may  be  the  means  of  rendering  it 
potent  On  the  other  hand,  Dr  J.  AL  Cuningham  (Ninth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Oovemment  of  India)  makes  a  tabuln 
rasa  of  everything,  denies  the  transportability  of  the  disease  either  by  penons 
or  by  water,  and  says  there  is  a  mysterious  factor  still  to  be  sought  for.  His 
evidence,  however,  cannot  be  considered  as  conclusiva 

Whatever  may  be  the  final  opinion  on  all  these  points,  we  are  bound  to  act 
as  if  they  were  perfectly  ascertained.    It  is  usually  impossible  to  have  rigid 
quarantines ;  for  nothing  short  of  absolute  non-communication  would  be 
useful,  and  this  is  impossible  except  in  exceptional  casea    For  persons  v«y 
sliglitly  ill,  or  who  have  the  disease  in  them  but  are  not  yet  apparently  ill,  or 
j)ossibly  who  are  not  and  will  not  be  ill  at  all,  can  give  the  disease,  and 
therefore  a  selection  of  dangerous  persons  cannot  be  made.    Then  astlie 
incubative  stage  can  certainly  last  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  there  are  sone  r 
good  cases  on  record  where  it  has  lasted  for  more  than  twenty,  it  is  clear  tint  i 
quarantine,  unless  enforced  for  at  least  the  last  period  of  time,  may  be  uselm  ^. 
The  constant  evasions  also  of  the  most  strict  cordon  render  such  plans  alinji  i 
useless.    An  island,  or  an  inland  village,  far  removed  from  commerce,  and 
capable  for  a  time  of  doing  without  it,  may  practice  quarantine  and  pPBserre 
itseU ;  but,  in  other  circumstances,  both  theory  and  actual  experience  ahov 
that  quarantine  fails.* 

This  difficulty,  however,  of  carrying  out  efficient  isolation  is  no  argument 
against  taking  every  precaution  against  communication,  and  keeping  a  striet 
watch  and  control  ov(jr  every  possible  channel  of  introduction.  In  this  war, 
by  isolation  of  the  individual,  or  of  bodies  of  men,  as  far  as  possible,  and  by 
looking  out  for  and  defiling  with,  the  earliest  case,  an  outbreak  may  perhaps 
be  checked,  especially  by  discovering  the  diarrhoeal  attacks,  and  by  oaing 
disinfectants  both  to  the  discharges  and  to  linen,  f  In  the  case  of  troope 
coming  from  infected  districts,  they  shoidd  be  kept  in  separate  buildings  for 
twenty  days,  and  ordered  to  use  only  the  latrines  attached  to  them,  in  which 
disinfectants  should  be  freely  used.  L 

2.  The  introduction  of  the  disease  into  any  place  by  persons  is  considered  n 
by  most  observers  to  be  connected  with  the  choleraic  discharges,  cither  wbea  * 
newly  passed,  or,  according  to  some,  when  decomposing.   The  reasons  for  tbis  , 
are  briefly  these  :  the  portability  being  certain,  the  thing  carried  is  more  f 
likuly  to  be  in  the  discharges  from  the  stomach  and  bowels  than  from  the  akin  ^ 

facts  to  show  that  cholera  may  be  introduced  and  communicated  to  susceptible  penoni  bf 
healthy  individuals  from  infected  clistricts." 

*  When  circumstances  are  favourable  (as  res[>ects  tnvle  and  {ntercourse),  however,  gond  c 
quarantine  may  be  successful  even  on  the  niainlantt  This  was  shown  in  Algeria  iD  1861  - 
See  Dr  Dukerley's  Notice  sur  les  Mesures  de  Preservation  prises  a  Batna  ( Algviie)  pendut  i« 
Cholera  de  1867,  Paris,  1868,  for  a  very  interesting  account  of  those  successfal  nieasnraof 
which  strict  isolation  and  constant  hygienic  measures  were  the  principal.  So  also  in  Amnki 
Dr  Woodwanl  states  (Circular  on  Cholera,  No.  5,  Surgeon-General's  Office,  Wadiington,  isiji 
that  •*  the  general  tenor  of  Array  experience  is  strongly  in  favour  of  quarantine.*'  QuanuitiM 
on  land  was  condemned  by  the  Vienna  Conference,  but  recoirmendea  on  the  Red  Seaaad  tbs 
Caspian.  In  Europe,  however,  only  rigorous  inspection  was  recommended,  with  various  ralM 
for  preventing  spread  as  nmch  as  ]jossible. 

+  The  ln<lian  Government  are  now  cautiously  attempting  to  limit  the  spTv«d  of  cholera  br 
superintending  and  controlling  the  pilgrimages,  which  are  so  common  a  cause  of  the  sprnd  of 
cholera  in  India.  The  report  of  the  Cholera  Committee  (Inspector-General  Mackenzie,  Ootood 
Silva.  and  Dr  Hanking)  to  the  Madras  Government,  published  at  Madras  in  1868,  gives  apnt 
(leal  of  important  evidence  on  tUia  \K)int,  and  in  addition  lays  down  excellent  rules  for  tht 
inanagenicnt  of  pilgrimages.  1 
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or  bi  t -at  h  (ihii  uiine  is  out  uf  tho  question),  and  for  tlie^u  reasons  :  Water 
can  communicate  tlie  disease,  and  this  could  only  be  by  contamination  with 
the  discharges  ;  water  contaminated  by  discharges  has  actually  given  the 
difieaae,  as  in  Dr  Macnamara's  cases  ;  in  some  cases  a  singularly  local  origin 
ii  preyed,  and  this  is  nearly  always  a  latrine,  sewer,  or  receptacle  of  discharges, 
or  a  soil  impregnated  with  choleraic  evacuations  ;  soiled  Uncn  has  sometimes 
given  it,  and  this  is  far  more  likely  to  be  from  discharges  than  from  the  per- 
spiration ;  animals  (white  mice  and  rabbits)  have  had  cholera  produced  in 
them  from  feeding  on  the  dried  discharges.  Finally,  in  the  history  of  the 
portability  of  cholera,  there  are  many  instances  in  which,  while  there  has  been 
decided  introduction  by  a  diseased  person  into  a  place,  there  has  been  no  im- 
mediate relation  between  that  person  and  the  next  case  ;  in  other  words,  the 
cause  must  be  completely  detachable  from  the  first  case,  and  must  be  able  to 
act  at  a  distance  from  his  body  ;  it  is  therefore  far  more  probable  that  the 
discharges  are  this  carrying  agency,  than  that  any  efflu\'ia  should  pass  off  from 
the  lungs  and  skin  which  coidd  spread  to  a  great  distance. 

£nough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  discharges  must  receive  the  most 
careful  attention.  Every  discharge  ought  to  be  disinfected  with  strong  sub- 
■tances  liberally  used  ;  the  best  are  carbolic  acid  (in  large  quantity),  per- 
chloride  of  iron,  chloride  of  zinc,  chloride  of  lime,  or,  if  none  of  these  are  at 
liand,  good  quicklime  (see  Disinfectants).  Although  the  results  of  didnfec- 
tion  of  the  discharges  have  not  hitherto  been  encouraging,  the  plan  has  seldom 
been  completely  tried.  All  latrines  should  be  disinfected,  sewers  flushed, 
carbolic  acid  poured  down  them,  and  every  means  taken  to  keep  them  venti- 
kted. 

What  should  be  done  with  the  disinfected  discharges  ?  Should  they  be 
allowed  to  pass  into  sewers,  or  buried  in  the  ground  ?  They  must  in  some 
way  be  got  rid  of.  Sewers  certainly  afford  an  easy  mode  of  disposing  of 
them  ;  and  as  the  discharges  are  mixed  with  much  water,  and  are  rapidly 
swept  away  in  them,  and  as  the  temperature  of  the  sewers  is  low,  .and 
decomposition  is  delayed,  it  is  quite  possible  that  sewers  may  be  a  means  of 
freeing  a  town  from  choleraic  discharges  more  easily  than  any  other  plan. 
And  it  appears  to  be  a  fact,  that  in  the  well-sewered  towns  in  England  the 
cholera  of  1865  and  1866  never  attained  any  wide  spread.  In  large  towns, 
also,'  there  are  no  other  means  of  disposing  of  the  discharges.  But  may  not 
•ewers  be  a  means  of  dissemination,^  and  ti^us,  as  in  some  outbreaks  of  enteric 
fever,  be  a  source  of  danger  1  And  again,  when  sewerage  is  poured  over  land, 
as  it  will  be  soon  throughout  all  England,  are  we  quite  sure  that  no  choleraic 
effluvia  will  pass  off,  or  that  the  choleraic  particles  passing  into  the  ground 
may  not  develop  there,  as  Pettenkofer  supposes  is  the  case  ?  I  know  of  no 
Cuts  to  enable  us  to  decide,  and  I  do  not  think  we  ought  at  present  to  form 
an  opinion  on  the  probability  of  mischief  arising  in  this  way,  but  it  should, 
at  any  rate,  make  us  still  more  urgent  in  the  use  of  disinfectants  to  all 
diacharges. 

Again,  as  to  disposal  in  the  earth,  if  Pettenkofer  is  correct,  a  loose  moist 
earth  is  the  place  where  the  supposed  germ  of  cholera  acquires  its  power. 
The  last  place  we  should  put  a  choleraic  discharge  would  be  the  earth  ;  and 
there  would  be  even  an  argument  against  the  use  of  the  earth  plan  of  dealing 
with  sewage.  Still,  as  there  is  much  to  be  said  against  Pettenkofer's  views, 
and  as  in  small  towns  and  villages  there  is  only  the  alternative  of  allowing 
the  diacharges  to  pass  into  cesspools  or  streams,  or  to  be  disposed  of  in  the 

*  That  thcM  may  be  an,  in  a  particular  way,  I  have  rendered  probable  in  niy  Report  on 
diolera  in  Southampton  (Sixth  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  to  the  Privy  Council^  p.  251) ; 
hat  still  there  is  very  little  evidence  on  this  point. 
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earth,  I  think  the  safest  course  is  to  deeply  bury  all  disinfected  dischar<:;es, 
care  being  taken  to  place  them  at  a  distance  from  houses  and  from  sources  of 
water  supply. 

That  hncn  and  bedding  should  be  carefully  disinfected,  needs  no  aigumcnt 
(see  chapter  on  Disinfeotion).  In  some  English  towns  all  cholera  clothing 
has  been  burnt,  but  whether  this  measure  is  necessary  or  not  is  uncertaiiu 
But  thorough  steeping  and  boiling  before  washing  is  essential,  ojb  washerwomen 
have  certainly  suffered  in  many  cases. 

3.  The  introduction  of  the  agent  by  the  medium  of  the  air  is  genendlj 
admitted,  on  the  plea  that  cases  occur  in  which  any  other  mode  of  entrance  is 
impossible.  It  is  also  held  by  some  that,  existing  in  the  air  it  can  be  carried 
for  great  distances  by  winds ;  and  some  observers  indeed  believe  this  to  be  its 
usual  mode  of  transit^  though  this  opinion  appears  to  me  opposed  to  all  we 
know  of  its  spread. 

Without  attempting  to  decide  the  point  or  to  state  the  limits  of  the  trans- 
mission, it  is  a  matter  of  prudence  to  act  as  if  the  winds  did  carry  the  pouon. 
The  Indian  rule  is  to  march  at  right  angles  to  the  wind,  and  never  against  it 
or  with  it  if  it  can  be  avoided.  The  spreading  by  the  winds  in  India  has 
been  usually  ascribed  to  the  custom  of  throwing  all  the  cholera  evacuations  on 
the  ground ;  thei*e  they  get  dried,  and  then  are  lifted  by  the  wind  and  driTOi 
to  other  parts.  This  seems  probable,  but  no  decided  proof  has  been  given  ; 
and  an  argument  against  it  may  be  raised  on  the  difficulty  of  accounting  fw 
the  immunity  of  adjacent  places  if  such  transmission  were  common.  So  also 
the  use  of  aerial  disinfectants  in  cholera  is  rendered  imperative  by  the  chance 
that  the  cause  may  be  in  the  air.  The  Vienna  Conference  affirmed  tram- 
mission  by  the  air,  but  only  to  a  short  distance,  and  never  faster  than  man 
travels.  They  also  recognised  the  great  safeguard  afforded  by  deserts,  as  the 
disease  has  never  been  known  to  bo  imported  into  Eygpt  or  Syria  across  the 
desert  by  caravans  from  Mecca* 

4,  The  occasional,  perhaps  frequent,  introduction  by  water  seems  certain. 
It  was  unanimously  affirmed  at  the  Vienna  Conference,  even  by  Pottenkofer. 
It  is  a  good  plan  always  to  change  the  source  of  supply,  to  use  rain  water  if 
no  other  fresh  source  is  procurable  ;  and  in  every  case  to  boil,  and  filter 
through  animal  charcoal,  and  to  use  also  potassium  i)ennanganatat  It 
remains  yet  uncertain  whether  a  water  which  gives  cholera  is  always 
chemically  impure,  or  whether  the  choleraic  matter  may  be  in  so  small  a 
quantity  as  to  be  absolutely  indetectable.  In  the  two  cases  I  have  examined 
in  which  the  water  was  the  cause,  it  was  highly  impure.  In  India  it  is  now 
ordered  that  all  the  water  should  be  boiled  (G.  O.  C.  C.  No.  192,  Claoae 
53.)J 

6.  The  introduction  by  food  has  been  noted  in  some  cases  (although  the 
Vienna  Conference  decided,  by  1 1  to  7,  that  present  facts  do  not  warrant  a 

•  On  this  iwint  the  history  of  Chili  is  interesting,  am  cholera  has  never  reached  it  It  is 
separated  on  the  north  from  Peru  by  the  desert  of  Attacama,  and  from  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation  on  the  east  by  the  Andes  range,  to  which  circumstances  its  immunity  hitherto  from 
epidemic  diseases  lias  bc^Bu  ascribed  by  the  inhabitants. 

t  In  the  very  able  Report  on  Epidemic  Cholera  in  the  United  States  Army  (Circular  Na  5, 
War  Department ;  Surgeon-General's  Office^  Washington),  is  what  appears  to  be  a  good  instaooe 
of  the  effect  of  changing  the  supply.  At  ^ew  Orleans  rain,  and  in  some  cases  distilled  watrr, 
was  supplied  instead  of  river  water,  with  the  apparent  effect  of  checking  the  spread  (p.  xvil); 
see  also  the  cases  of  Utrecht  and  Rotterdam,  as  rei)orted  by  Buys- Ballot. 

X  Forster  of  Breslau  (Die  Verbreitung  der  Cholera  durch  die  Brunnen,  1878)  urges  tworecom. 
mendations  which  he  tninks  will  prevent  cholera  in  the  future — Ist,  Lead  to  every  town,  even 
if  at  great  cost,  abundant  and  pure  water,  as  indeed  was  done,  he  says,  much  better  20O0  yean 
ago  than  now.  2d,  Protect  the  ground  from  contamination  in  any  way  from  excraneots,  and 
banish  all  cesspits.  The  ground  must  be  absolutely  pure,  and  this  can  only  be  if  all  fsol 
jxiatter  hi  removed  to  a  stance. 
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decision).  Every  article  of  food,  solid  and  liquid,  should  therefore  be  passed 
in  review,  and  the  cooking  arrangements  gone  over  step  by  step.* 

6.  The  localisation  of  cholera  is  a  marked  feature  in  its  history,  f  It  ia 
often  as  marked  as  in  yellow  fever,  and  may  be  confined  to  a  very  small  area. 
At  other  times,  iii  India,  the  tainted  district "  may  be  of  some  extent 
From  this  fact  of  localisation  arises  the  important  rule  of  always  leaving  the 
locality  when  practicable,  and  in  a  large  town  of  clearing  out  the  house  where 
cholera  has  happened.  In  India  the  present  rule  is  to  march  the  men  and 
encamp  in  a  healthy  spot  at  some  little  distance,  changing  the  encamping 
ground  from  time  to  time.  On  the  whole,  this  has  acted  well,  and  should  be 
adhered  to,  though  occasionally  it  has  failed,  generally,  however,  I  believe, 
from  error  in  choice  of  locality.  The  men  should  be  tented ;  the  tents  should 
be  well  ventilated,  and  often  struck  and  repitched  ;  an  elevated  spot  should  be 
chosen,  and  damp  and  low  soils  and  river  banks  avoided.  Orders  lay  down 
with  precision  the  exact  st^ps  to  be  taken  by  a  regiment  when  cholera 
threatens.  X  This  rule  of  marching  out  must,  of  course,  be  subject  to  some 
exceptions.  It  has  been  advised  that  it  should  not  be  done  in  the  rainy  season 
in  India.  This  must  depend  on  the  locality.  I  have  been  informed  that  it 
has  sometimes  answered  well,  even  in  heavy  rains ;  but  in  other  cases  the 
rains  may  be  too  heavy.  No  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down  ;  but  the  circum- 
stances which  are  allowed  to  set  aside  the  grand  rule  of  evacuation  of  a  tainted 
place  should  bo  unequivocal 

In  connection  with  change  of  locality,  the  opinions  of  Pettenkofer  should 
be  borne  in  mind.  Pettenkofer  believes  that,  of  all  conditions,  the  effect  of 
soil  is  the  most  important  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  consider  particidarly  the 
nature  of  the  soil  where  the  fresh  camps  are  to  be  placed,  and  to  select  the 
perfectly  dry  and,  if  possible,  pure,  impermeable,  uncontaminated  soils,  and  to 
prevent  the  cholera  discharges  from  percolating  through  the  ground. 

7.  Men  sick  from  cholera  are  also  best  treated  in  well-ventilated  tents, 
whenever  the  season  admits  of  it  Even  in  cold  countries,  up  to  the  end  of 
October  or  the  middle  of  November,  tents  can  be  used  if  properly  warmed. 
In  India  it  should  be  a  rule  to  treat  every  cholera  patient  in  a  tent^  as  far  as 
circumstances  permit  it 

Internal  Causes, — Greneral  feebleness  of  health  gives  no  predisposition,  nor 
is  robust  health  a  safeguard ;  some  even  have  thought  that  the  strongest  men 
suffer  most  Great  fatigue,  and  especially  if  continued  from  day  to  day, 
greatly  predisposes ;  of  this  there  seems  no  doubt§  No  certain  inlluence  has 
yet  been  traced  to  diet,  although  it  has  been  supposed  that  a  vegetable  diet 
and  alkalinity  of  the  intestinal  contents  may  predispose.    It  does  not  appear 

*  See  Dr  Fairweather's  Delhi  case  in  the  Sanitary  Report  of  the  Poinab  for  1871 ;  also 
given  in  my  Report  on  Hygiene,  in  the  Army  Medical  Report,  vol.  xiii.  (1873). 

t  Snigeon  P.  CuUen  (Indian  Medical  Gazette,  Ist  July  1873),  notices  a  very  singular  case 
of  localisation  at  Etarsi. 

X  The  order  in  India  is,  if  a  single  case  occur  in  a  barrack,  to  vacate  that  part  of  the  bar* 
radc,  and  to  encamp  the  men  in  the  cantonment.  If  a  second  case  occur  among  the  body 
of  men  thus  removed,  they  are  again  moved,  and  the  building  or  tent  is  vacated  and  purified. 
If  a  third  case  occur  in  this  body  of  men  within  a  week,  they  are  removed  to  the  preparatory 
camp. 

Building  are  purified  by  scraping  and  washing  walls  with  hot  caustic  limewash  ;  boiling 
pimkah  fnnges,  ropes,  curtains,  &c.,  and  using  chloride  of  lime  or  other  disinfectant.  Tenta 
are  pnrified  by. being  fumigated  with  either  chlorine,  nitrous  acid,  or  sulphurous  acid,  and  then 
exposed  to  the  wea&er  for  ten  days.  Railway  carriages,  after  occupation  by  troops  carrying 
cholera,  are  purified  by  washing  with  boiling  water  containing  in  each  gallon  a  wineglassful  of 
carbolic  acio.  and  burning  sulphur  in  the  closed  carriages  for  two  hours.  If  troops  are 
moved  by  rai^  they  are  not  to  use  latrines,  but  trenches  are  to  be  dug  for  them  (G.  0.  C.  C.)^ 
No.  193. 

S  There  are  many  instances  of  the  effects  of  long  marches.  See  Orton,  Lorimer,  and  Tbom 
guatttd  in  Bnt.  and  For.  Med.  Chir.  Rev.,  July  1848,  pp.  85-^7.  ^ 
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that  insufficient  diet  has  any  great  effect,  tbongli  there  is  some  alight  evidence 
that  scurvy  increases  the  mortality,  and  perhaps  the  prediaposition.*  The 
strictest  temperance  does  not  preserve  from  attacks  ;  but  every  one  agrees  that 
spirits  are  no  protection,  and  that  debauchery  increases  liability. 

Of  pre-existing  diseases,  it  has  been  supposed  that  cardiac  affections  and 
pulmonary  emphysema  predispose ;  the  evidence  is  very  unsatisfactoiy.  If 
Beale's  observations  be  correct,  post-mortem  examinations  often  show  previous 
affection  of  the  villi  and  mucous  membranes  of  the  intestines  generally  ;  but 
it  is  very  desirable  there  should  be  more  proof  of  thia 

Diarrhoea  predisposes,  and  any  causes  which  lead  to  diarrhoea,  espedallj 
impure  water,  dietetic  errors,  &a,  should  be  carefully  looked  after. 

With  regard  to  prophylactic  measures  (except  in  respect  to  proper  diet,  free 
ventilation,  and  pure  water)  nothing  has  been  yet  made  out  Quinine  has 
been  recommended,  and  should  certainly  be  given,  cspeciaUy  in  makhons 
countries,  as  it  is  a  fact  that  the  choleraic  poison  and  malaria  may  act 
together,  and  even  give  a  slight  periodical  character  to  choleraic  attacks,  which 
is  never  seen  in  non-malarious  districts,  and  is  therefore  merely  grafted  on 
cholera.  Peppers,  spices,  &c,  have  been  used ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
good  evidence.  All  diarrhoea  should  be  immediately  checked,  and  this  is 
well  known  to  be  the  most  important  point  connected  with  the  prevention  of 
the  internal  causes.  The  universal  order  in  India  is,  that  any  man  going 
twice  in  one  day  to  the  latrine  should  report  himself ;  and  non-commissioned 
officers  are  usutdly  stationed  at  the  latrines  to  watch  the  men.  The  reason  of 
this  rule  should  be  fully  explained  to  the  men.  In  two  attacks  of  cholera  in 
India,  I  found  it  almost  impossible  to  get  the  men  to  report  themselves 
prox)erly  ;  the  slight  diarrhoea  of  early  cholera  is  so  painless  that  they  think 
nothing  of  it  f  In  England  and  Germany  house  to  house  visitation  has  heen 
found  very  useful.} 

T]fph\i8  Exanthematiem  {Spotted  Typhus), 

External  Cause. — An^  animal  poison,  origin  imknown,  but  communicahle 
from  person  to  person,  probably  through  the  excretions  of  the  skin  and  lungs 
floating  in  the  air.  Not  known  to  be  commimicated  by  water  or  food.  Its 
spread  and  its  fatality  are  evidently  connected  with  overcrowding  and  debility 

*  For  aome  evidence  as  to  scurvy,  see  Pearce  and  Shaw  on  the  Cholera  of  the  jail  at  Calient 
— Madras  Medical  Journal,  Julv  1863. 

t  I  have  taken  several  i>oint8  from  Mr  Dickinson's  useful  little  pamphlet  on  the  H jgiene  of 
Indian  Cholera,  1863. 

X  Great  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  meteorological  condition  attending  outbmlu 
of  cholera ;  they  do  not  appear  to  be  very  important,  except  in  two  or  three  cases. 

1.  Temperature. — A  high  temperature  favours  the  spre^id  by  increasing  the  putrefaction  of 
the  stools,  and  by  augmenting  generally  the  impurity  of  the  air.  When  cnolera  has  prevaile«l 
at  a  low  temperature  (it  has  b^n  severe  at  a  temperature  below  freezing),  the  drinking  water 
has  possibly  been  the  cause. 

2.  Pressure  baa  no  effect.  The  old  observation  of  Prout,  that  the  air  is  heavier  in  cholen 
epidemics,  has  never  been  confirmed. 

3.  Moisture  in  ^tr.— Combined  with  heat,  this  seems  an  accessory  cause  of  importance  pro- 
bably by  aiding  transmission.  Moisture  in  the  ground,  combined  with  heat  of  the  soil,  ois 
always  been  recognised  as  an  aiding  cause  of  great  importance. 

4.  Dryness  of  Air  seems  decidedly  to  check  it. 

5  Kain  sometimes  augments,  sometimes  checks  it.  This,  perhaps,  depends  on  the  amonst 
of  rain,  and  on  whether  it  renders  the  drinking  water  more  or  less  pure.  A  very  heavy  rain  ii 
a  great  purifier. 

6.  Movement  of  Air. — It  is  certainly  worst  in  the  stagnant  atmospheres,  as  in  the  cases  of 
all  the  specific  poisons. 

7.  Electricity  is  not  known  to  have  any  effect.  This  was  particularly  examined  by  Mr  Lament 
in  Munich,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  physical  philosophers  of  our  time,  but  with  entirely 
negative  results. 

o.  Ozone  has  no  effect,  «\theT  Vn  \\a  'pT^^^sn^^  q>t  «.W\!l<^  (^Schultze,  Voltotine,  De  Wetbe, 
Lsmont,  Strambio,  Wuxxderlic^.^ 
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>f  body  from  deficient  food.  That  it  can  be  produced  by  overcrowding 
B  yet  uncertain.*  The  preventive  measares  may  be  thus  shortly  summed 
ip  : — ^Adopt  isolation!  of  patients ;  use  the  freest  ventilation  (5000  to  6000 
able  feet  per  head  per  hour  or  more)  ;  evolve  nitrous  acid  and  cldorine  fumes ; 
horoughly  fumigate  with  sulphurous  acid,  heat  (to  240°  Fahr.)4  wash,  and 
izpose  to  air  all  bedding  (including  mattresses)  and  clothes.  This  last  point 
I  extremely  important  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that,  for  the  prevention  as 
reU  as  treatment  of  typhus,  the  cardinal  measures  are  abundance  of  pure  air 
iud  pure  water.  Whenever  practicable,  treat  all  typhus  patients  in  tents,  or 
irooden  huts  with  badly-joined  walls,  not  in  hospitds.  Fumigate  tents  and 
iciape  and  limewash  huts,  and  remove  earth  from  time  to  time  from  the  floors. 
k  niunber  of  typhus  patients  should  never  be  aggregated;  they  must  be 
lispersed ;  and  if  cases  begin  to  spread  in  an  hospital,  clear  the  ward,  and 
ihen,  if  the  disease  continues^  the  hospital  itself  ;  then  wash  with  chloride  of 
ime,  and  then  limewash  or  scrape  walls  and  floors,  and  thoroughly  fumigate 
irith  nitrous  acid.  It  has  been  often  shown  that  even  exposure  to  weather, 
bad  diet,  and  insufficient  attendance,  are  less  dangerous  to  the  patients  than 
ind  aggregation  of  cases  of  typhus  (see  especially  p.  353). 

Inierrud  Causes, — A  special  condition  qf  body  is  necessary,  as  in  the  case 
it  smallpox,  and  one  attack  protects  to  a  great  extent  from  another.  The 
lature  of  the  internal  condition  is  unknown ;  but  general  feebleness  from  bad 
liety  overwork,  exhaustion,  and  especially  the  scorbutic  taint,  greatly  increase 
he  intensity  of  the  disease  in  the  individual,  and  perhaps  aid  its  spread, 
[liese  conditions,  then,  must  be  avoided.  But  the  strongest  and  best  health 
I  no  guarantee  against  an  attack  of  typhus. 

Buho  or  Oriental  Plague  {Pali  Plague  in  India).% 

The  preventive  measures  should  be  the  same  as  in  typhus,  to  which  this 
lisease  shows  great  analogy.  The  history  of  the  plague  at  Cairo  (from  which 
t  has  been  now  banished  for  many  years,  simply  by  improving  the  ventilation 
i  the  city),[|  and  the  disappearance,  after  sanitary  improvements,  of  the  Pali 
ilagae  in  India,  and  its  recurrence  on  the  cessation  of  preventive  measures, 
how  that,  like  typhus,  the  bubo  plague  is  easily  preventible.  Elevation,  as 
n  so  many  other  specific  diseases,  has  a  considerable  effect ;  the  village  of 
Umn  Dagh,  near  Constantinople  (1640  feet  above  the  sea),  and  freely 
rentilated,  has  never  been  attacked ;  the  elevated  citadel  of  Cairo  has 
[enerally  been  spared ;  and  when  Barcelona  was  attacked,  the  elevated  citadel 
Iso  escaped. 

*  During  the  French  war  of  1870,  dtbougb  there  was  much  crowding,  wretchedness,  and 
aisery  in  Paris,  and  narticulariy  in  Metz,  there  was  bat  little  typhus ;  it  was  nothing  like  the 
mount  in  the  first  Napoleon'»  time  (Grellois,  Uistoire  Mddicale  du  blocus  de  Metz,  1872, 
Humffard,  Acad^mie  de  M^cine.) 

t  By  the  term  isolation,  I  imply  the  placins  a  patient  in  a  separate  building,  not  in  another 
oom  in  the  same  building ;  in  the  case  of  smaupox,  trphus,  and  scarlet  fever,  this  partial  isola- 
ioD,  though  sometimes  successful,  cannot  be  depended  upon.  If  a  room  must  oe  chosen  in 
be  same  building,  choose  the  top  story,  if  a  room  can  be  there  found. 

X  This  temperature  is  nerhaps  higher  than  necessary :  recent  experiments  have  shown  that 
wn  is  great  danger  of  charring  at  so  high  a  temperature. 

I  The  Pali  plague  (Maha  Murree),  which  was  most  common  in  Rajpootaua,  was  evidently 
tropagated  by  the  filthy  habits  of  the  inhabitants  (see  Ranken  and  others),  and  was  some  years 
go  i^oflt  entirely  Kot  rid  of  by  sanitary  measures.  Subsequently,  these  were  neglected,  and 
be  dtseaae  returned.  It  is  now,  I  believe,  again  greatly  lesttened.  Hirsch  has  pointed  out 
hat  the  Pali  plague  differs  from  the  Egyptian  plague,  in  having  a  markefl  lung  disease,  and  in 
bis  it  resembles  the  black  death  in  the  fourteenth  century,  with  which  Hirsch,  in  fact,  con- 
idfln  it  identical. 

U  Stamm,  in  Pappenheim's  Beitrage,  I862-S,  p.  80.  The  measures  adopted  in  Cairo  were 
ivelling  some  hilu^cks,  which  stopped  Uie  air  from  blowing  over  the  city,  filing  up  some 
oanhes,  and  adopting  a  better  moae  of  burial.  The  peculiar  sepulture  customs  of  the  Copti 
im  indeed  eyen  been  asBigaed  aa  the  sole  cause  of  the  origin  of  pla^^ 
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Typhoid  or  Enteric  Fever. 

External  Cause. — A  poison  of  animal  origin ;  one  mode  of  propogatioii  Is 
by  the  intestinal  discharges  of  persons  sick  of  the  disease  ;  other  modes  of 
origin  and  transmission  are  not  disproved.  There  is  doubtless  a  frequent 
transmission  of  the  disease  by  the  diarrhoea  of  mild  cases  which  are  often  not 
diignosed.  There  is  some  evidence  tliat  persons  considered  convalescent  may 
carry  the  disease,*  but  it  is  possible  that  this  may  have  been  owing  to  badly 
washed  clothes.  The  mode  of  entrance  into  the  body  is  both  by  air  and 
water.  (See  pages  47  and  127).)  Entrance  by  food  (milk)  has  been  lately 
also  proved.  As  means  of  arresting  the  disease,  isolate  the  patients ;  recdTe 
all  evacuations  (faeces  and  urine)  into  the  vessels  strictly  kept  for  one  sick 
person ;  place  zinc  chloride,  or  ferrous  sulphate,  or  carbolic  acid,  &c,  in  the 
vessels ;  never  empty  any  evacuation  into  a  closet,  sewer,  or  cesspool ;  buiy  it 
several  feet  deep,  and  mix  it  well  with  earth.  Fumigate,  and  heat  to  24i)"t 
Fahr.,  all  clothes  and  bedding.  Use  nitrous  acid  fimies  in  the  wards.  As 
means  of  prevention,  attend  especially  to  the  purity  of  the  drinking  water, 
and  to  the  di8j)osal  of  sewage ;  although  the  origin  of  typhoid  merely  from 
putrefying  non-tyi)hoid  sewage  lb  not  considered  at  present  to  be  prolxible,  it 
is  not  disproved,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  disease  may  spread  by  the  agency 
of  sewers  and  f aecid  decomposition.  A  single  case  of  typhoid  fever  should  at 
once  be  held  to  prove  that  something  is  wrong  with  the  mode  of  getting  rid 
of  the  excretions.  If  neither  water  nor  sewers  can  be  proved  to  be  in  hak, 
consider  the  milk  and  other  food  supply. 

IrUemal  Carney, — As  a  first  attack  preserves  in  a  great  measure  from  a 
second,  a  peculiar  condition  of  body  is  as  essential  as  in  smallpox  ;  and  looking 
to  the  special  effect  produced  on  Peyer's  patches,  and  to  the  fact  that  at  the 
period  of  life  when  these  patches  naturally  degenerate,  the  susceptibility  to 
typlioid  fever  materially  lessens,  or  oven  ceases,  it  seems  possible  that  Hbt 
inttirnal  cause  or  necessary  second  condition  is  the  existence  of  these  patches, 
the  structures  in  which  are  brought  into  an  abnormal  state  of  activity  by  the 
direct  or  indirect  action  of  the  poison  on  them.  The  other  internal  causes  are 
anything  which  causes  gastro-intestinal  disorder,  such  as  bad  water,  and 
general  feebleness. 

Relapsing  Fever. 

No  preventive  measures  have  been  yet  pointed  out,  to  my  knowledge, 
but  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  times  of  famine  seems  to  indicate  that 
feebleness  and  inanition  are  necessary  internal  causes. 

Bilious  Remittent  Fevers. 

Under  this  vague  term,  a  disease  or  diseases,  which  in  many  points  are  like 
relapsing  fever,  but  yet  are  not  identical  (Marston),  have  been  described  as 
occurring  especially  in  Eg}^t  (Griesinger),  and  in  the  Levant  generally.  It 
has  been  lately  described  by  Drs  Marston  and  Boileaut  at  Malta.  The  exact 
auises  are  not  known  ;  but  in  some  of  the  writings  of  the  older  army  surgeons, 
the  fevers  which  are  produced  by  foul  camps  (in  addition  to  typhoid)  appear 
to  have  a  close  resemblance  to  the  bilious  remittent  fevera  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. They  appear  to  be  connected  with  bad  sanitary  conditions,  but 
their  exact  causation  is  not  clear. 


♦  Gietl.  Die  Ursachen  der  enterischen  Tvphua  in  MiiBchen,  1865,  pp.  74  and  94. 
t  Probably  220"*  would  be  sufficient  if  the  temperature  reached  every  part   See  nndff  Da- 
2yri:cTioN. 
X  Army  Med.  ReporlR,  "voVa.  \\\.  Wi^  \viL 
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Cerebrospinal  Meningitis. 

This  disease,  whicli  has  occasionally  been  noticed  in  France,  and  especially 
among  soldiers  for  the  last  forty  years,  has  within  the  last  few  years  appeared 
in  several  parts  of  Grermany,  and  a  few  cases  among  civilians  have  occurred  in 
England.  It  seems  to  depend  on  a  specific  agent,  but  very  little  is  yet  known 
about  it.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  contagious,  l^o  preventive  measures  can 
be  at  present  suggested. 

The  Eruptive  Fevers. 

The  method  of  employing  disinfectants  in  these  diseases  is  noted  in  the 
chapter  on  Disinfectants. 

Smallpox  is  guarded  against  in  the  army  by  repeating  vaccination  in  the 
case  of  recruits,  and  by  occasional  re-vaccination  of  all  the  men  in  a  regiment. 
In  Dr  Balfour's  statistical  reports,  great  attention  is  always  paid  to  this  im- 
portant point,  and  the  evidence  from  foreign  armies  prove  the  necessity  of 
careful  re-vaccination. 

If  the  disease  does  occur,  the  use  of  chlorine,  iodine,  and  nitrous  acid 
thrown  up  into  the  air,  should  not  be  forgotten,  in  addition  to  all  usual 
measures  of  isolation*  (in  separate  buildings)  and  sanitary  appliances. 

In  the  case  of  scsurlet  fever  and  measles,  nothing  definite  is  known  with 
regard  to  prevention,  except  that  a  good  sanitary  condition  seems  to  lessen 
their  intensity,  and  probably  their  spread.  The  evidence  with  regard  to 
belladonna  in  scarlet  fever  is  contradictory,  but  on  the  whole  unfavourable. 
When  the  disease  is  actually  present,  fumigations,  as  in  smallpox,  should  be 
used.  All  the  discharges  should  be  disinfected,  and  the  skin  well  rubbed 
over  with  camphorated  oil  and  a  little  weak  carbolic  acid. 

The  most  difficult  case  is  when  either  measles  or  scarlet  fever  appears  on 
board  ship,  and  especially  if  children  are  on  board.  If  the  weather  permit, 
the  best  plan  is  then  to  treat  all  patients  on  the  upper  deck  under  an  awning. 
If  this  cannot  be  done  (and  scarlet  fever  patients  must  not  be  exposed  to  cold), 
they  must  be  isolated  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  place  constantly  fumigated. 
Both  in  scarlet  fever  and  smallpox  there  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  the 
incubative  period  may  be  very  long.f 

Perhaps,  in  the  present  state  of  evidence,  it  might  be  desirable  to  try  the 
prophylactic  effects  of  belladonna  on  board  ship,  directly  the  first  case  occurs. 

Erysipelas  (Hospital  or  Epidemic). 

External  ]  Cause, — It  is  well  known  that  in  the  surgical  wards  of  hospitals 
erysipelas  occasionally  occurs,  and  then  may  be  transmitted  from  patient  to 
patient  The  exact  causes  of  its  appearance  have  not  been  made  out,  but  it 
is  evidently  connected  with  overcrowding  and  impure  air.  Moisture  of  the 
floors,  causing  constant  great  humidity  of  air,  has  also  been  supposed  to  aid 
it  It  is  much  more  common  in  fixed  hospitals  than  in  tents  and  huts,  and 
indeed  is  exceedingly  rare  in  the  two  latter  cases.  The  agencies  or  agent  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  other  than  putrefying  organic  matter  and  pus  cells 
passing  into  and  accumulating  in  the  air.  t  They  or  it  would  appear  to  be 
really  generated  during  the  process  of  suppuration  of  wounds,  and  at  present 
the  production  of  a  transmissible  agent  in  this  way  is  one  of  the  best  examples 
we  have  of  the  origin  of  a  contagion  de  novo.    It  is  remarkable  that  pus  cells 

*  Buchanan  gives  a  good  example  of  the  advantages  of  isolation  in  the  case  of  Cheltenham, 
where  small|)Ox  was  introduced  into  the  town  six  times,  but,  in  consequence  of  proper  hospital 
accommodation  for  all  classes,  never  made  good  its  footinff. 

t  See  a  case  by  Bryson  (Trans.  Soc.  Science  Assoc.  1862,  p.  677),  for  a  case  in  which  the 
iaeabative  period  of  smallpox  was  thirty-one  days.   In  scarlet  fever  it  is  sometimes  even  long^. 

$  See  page  lOh 
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derived  from  purulent  sputa  do  not  cause  erysipelas  in  medical  wards,  but 
this  may  be  from  a  want  of  open  wounds  to  give  the  necessary  personal  con- 
dition. 

When  hospital  erysipelas  has  once  appeared  in  a  ward,  nothing  will  avail 
except  complete  clearance  of  the  ward,  scraping  the  floors,  and  often  the 
waUs,  washing  with  chloride  of  lime,  and  then  with  solution  of  caustic  lime, 
and  thorough  fumigation  with  chlorine  and  nitrous  acid  alternately.  The 
erysipelatous  cases  should  be  placed  in  well-ventilated  tenta  If  this  cannot 
be  done,  then  nitrous  acid  and  chlorine  fumigations  must  be  constantly  used 
in  the  wards,  charcoal  trays  be  placed  round  the  bed  of  the  erysipelatous 
patient,  and  excessive  ventilation  employed. 

Considering  the  undoubted  beneficial  influence  of  tent  life,  it  may  be  a 
question  whether,  even  in  civil  life,  hospitals  which  possess  gardens  should 
not,  during  the  summer,  treat  their  surgical  cases  with  suppurating  wounds 
in  the  tents.*  In  many  continental  towns  the  large  hospitals  have  now 
wooden  barrack-like  huts  attached  to  them,  in  which  the  surgical  cases  are 
treated. 

Of  course,  extreme  care  in  conservancy  of  wards  or  tents,  the  immediate 
removal  of  all  dressings,  great  care  in  dressing  wounds,  so  that  neither  by  in- 
struments, sponges,  lint,  or  other  appliances,  pus  cells  or  molecular  organic 
matter  shall  be  inoculated,  are  matters  of  familiar  hospital  hygiena  The  use 
of  carbolic  acid,  as  introduced  by  Professor  Lister,  will,  it  is  hoped,  greatlj 
lesson  the  chances  of  spread  in  the  case  of  erysipelas  as  well  as  of  hospital 
gangrene,  f 

Interiml  Causes, — Nothing,  I  believe,  is  known  on  this  point,  except  that 
there  must  bo  some  abrasion  or  wound  of  the  surface  or  of  the  passages  near 
the  surface,  as  the  vagina  or  throat  The  erysipelas  commences  at  the  point 
of  abrasion.  If  there  is  no  open  wound,  the  atmospheric  impurity  seems  to 
have  no  bad  effect  on  the  persons  who  are  exposed  to  it,  but  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  if  some  forms  of  internal  disease  are  not  produced  Is  it 
j)08»ible  that  some  forms  of  tonsillitis  and  diphtheritic-like  inflammation  of  the 
throat  may  be  caused  in  this  way,  although  there  is  no  solution  of  continuity  t 

Hosintcd  Gangrene, 

Almost  the  same  remarks  apply  to  hospital  gangrene  as  to  eiysipelaa.  One 
of  the  most  im])ortant  facts  which  has  been  pointed  out  by  many  writers,  and 
which  has  been  thorouglily  proved  by  the  American  and  the  Italian  wars,  is 
that  perfectly  free  ventilation  prevents  hospital  gangrene.  Hammond,  the  late 
Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States  Army,  declares  J  that  only  one  instance  has 
come  to  his  knowledge  in  which  hospital  gangrene  has  originated  in  a  wooden 
pavilion  hospital,  and  not  one  which  has  occurred  in  a  tent  Kraus  also,  from 
the  experience  of  the  Austrians  in  1859,  states  that  it  never  could  be  dis- 
covered that  gangrene  orginated  in  a  tent  On  the  contrary,  cases  of  gangrene 
at  once  commence  to  improve  when  sent  from  hospital  wards  into  tents.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  tenacity  with  which  the  organic  matters  causing  the 
gangrene  adhere  to  walls  is  well  known. 

The  measure  to  be  adopted  in  wards  when  hospital  gangrene  occurs,  and 


*  See  Hammond's  Hygiene,  1863 ;  Kraus'  Das  Rranken  und  Zentreuungs-Sjntem,  1861 ; 
and  a  Report  on  Hygiene,  by  the  author,  in  the  Army  Medical  Report,  lor  \&2,  for  the  effecto 
of  tents  on  erysipelas  and  hospital  gangrene. 

t  I  was  informed,  in  Munich,  tnat  Lister's  system  has  completely  banished  hospital  gtn- 
grene  from  that  city,  and  1  beliere  the  same  result  has  been  noticed  in  other  Genua  towns, 
(f.  de  C.) 

t  Hygiene,  p.  897. 
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lie  ward  cannot  be  at  once  evacuated,  are  the  same  as  for  erysipelas.*  It  is 
ot  necessary  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  undoubted  transference  by  dirty 
pongeSy  &c,  and  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  carbolic  acid  dressinga 

SECTION  IL 

VARIOUS  NON.  SPECIFIC  DISEASES. 

Dysentery  and  Diarrluxa, 

At  present  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  dysentery  arising  from  various 
lauses  has  different  anatomical  characters,  or  runs  a  different  course,  except 
)erliap8  in  the  cose  of  malarious  dysentery.   The  chief  causes  are — 

1.  Impure  Water  (p.  42). — Both  Annesley  and  Twining  have  directed  atten- 
ion  to  this  cause,  in  their  accounts  of  Indian  dysentery.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
h&ty  with  common  attention,  this  cause  should  not  be  discovered  and  removed. 

2.  Impure  Air, — The  production  of  dysentery  and  diarrhoea  from  the 
ffluvia  of  putrefying  animal  substances  is  an  opinion  as  old  as  Cullen,  and 
)iobably  older  ;  and  there  seems  httle  doubt  of  its  correctness.  The  gases 
ad  vapours  from  sewers  also  will,  in  some  persons,  cause  diarrhoea  (pages 
.27,  et  seq.) ;  and  also  effluvia  from  the  foul  bilge-water  of  ships.!  On  the 
>ther  hand,  very  disagreeable  effluvia  from  many  animal  substances,  as  in  the 
«se  of  bone-burners,  fat-boilcrs,  &c.,  do  not  seem  to  cause  diarrhoea  In 
India  tliere  appears  to  be  a  decided  relation  between  the  prevalence 
if  dysentery  and  overcrowding  and  want  of  ventilation  in  barracks  ;  massing 
.  laige  number  of  men  together  is  certainly  on  accessary  cause  of  great 

The  air  from  very  foul  latrines  has  caused  dysentery  in  numerous  cases. 
[Cringle,  and  many  other  army  surgeons,  record  cases.  §  In  war  this  is  one 
\i  the  most  common  causes.  The  occasional  production  of  dysentery  from 
lewage  applied  to  laud,  seems  to  me  to  be  proved  by  Clouston's  observations  on 
h»  causes  of  the  attack  of  dysentery  in  the  Cumberland  Asylum  (Medical 
Times  and  Gazette^  June  1865).  Still  sewage  matter  has  been  often  applied 
in  this  way  without  bad  effects.  In  Dr  Clouston's  case  the  sewage  was  300 
fards  from  the  ward  where  the  dysentery  occurred.  Calm  and  nearly  stag- 
nant nights,  or  with  a  gentle  movement  of  air  from  the  sewage  towards  the 
RTBid,  were  the  conditions  which  preceded  most  of  the  attacks. 

Of  all  the  organic  effluvia,  those  from  the  dysenteric  stools  appear  to  be 
the  worst.  Some  evidence  has  been  given  to  show  that  dysentery  arising 
!rom  a  simple  cause  (as  from  exposure  to  cold  and  wet),  when  it  takes  on  the 
^gienous  form,  and  the  evacuations  are  very  foetid,  produces  dysentery  in 
hose  who  use  the  latrines,  or  unclean  closets,  into  which  such  gangrenous 
mcuations  are  passed.  If  correct,  this  is  a  most  interesting  point,  as  it  seems 
o  show  the  origin  of  a  communicable  poison  de  novo.    Possibly,  in  all  these 

^  With  regard  to  pysroia,  obsen-ations  show  that  one  of  the  external  causes  is  foetid  organic 
manationB.  Bpencer  Wells  (Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  1826)  states,  that  in  1859  the  mortality 
rom  pyemia  was  great  in  some  wanls  over  a  dissecting  room.  On  removing  all  the  cases  after 
peration  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  building,  pysemia  almost  disappeared.  Other  similar 
oMt  are  on  record. 

t  Fonasagrives  (Traits  d'Hygi^ne  Navale,  p.  60)  records  a  good  case  of  this  kind.  It  com- 
BMMsed  after  a  gale  at  sea  had  stirred  up  the  bilge,  and  on  clearing  it  out  the  attack  ceased. 
X  Wood  on  the  Health  of  European  Soldiers  in  India,  1864,  p.  45,  et  seq, 
I  Sir  James  M'Grigor,  Vignes  (who  gives  many  cases  from  the  French  experience  in  the 
>aiinsula),  Chomel,  Copland  ;  see  also  the  Die.  des  Sciences  M^.  Art.  DysenUrie,  D'Arcet 
Ann.  d'Hygi^ne,  vol.  zii.  p.  890)  records  a  good  cns<>,  in  which  a  whole  regiment  was  affected 
B  the  Hanoverian  war,  from  h(iving  used  too  long  the  same  trench  as  a  latrine.  The  diaeaat 
)auppeaied  when  another  wmb  dug. 
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cases,  effluvia,  or  organic  matters,  or  particles  disengaged  from  the  putrefying 
evacuations,  act  at  once  on  the  anus,  and  the  disease  then  spreads  up  by  con< 
tinuity. 

There  is  some  reason,  also,  to  think  that  retaining  dysenteric  stools 
in  hospital  wards  spreads  the  disease  ;  and,  perhaps,  in  this  case,  the  organic 
particles  floating  up  may  be  swallowed,  and  then  act  on  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  colon.  In  the  epidemic  of  dysentery  in  Sweden  in  1859,  there  was 
good  evidence  to  show  that  it  spread  by  means  of  the  diarrhceal  and 
dysenteric  evacuations.* 

In  addition  to  removal  of  the  sources  of  all  these  effluvia,  fumigations  with 
nitrous  acid  and  with  chlorine  should  bo  j)racti8ed  in  all  dysenteric  wards  as 
in  the  case  of  typhoid  fever,  the  stools  must  be  mixed  with  disinfectants,  and 
immediately  removed  from  the  wards  and  buried. 

3.  Improper  Food, — Any  excess  in  quantity,  and  many  alterations  in  quslitj 
(e3j)eciafly  commencing  decomposition  in  the  albuminates,  and,  perhaps,  the 
rancidity  of  the  fatty  substances)  cause  diarrhaja,  which  will  pass  into 
dysentery  (see  the  chapter  on  Food).  But  the  most  important  point  in  this 
direction  is  the  production  of  scorbutic  dysentery.  A  scorbutic  taint  plays  a 
far  more  important  part  in  the  production  of  dysentery  than  is  usuallj 
imagined,  and  there  is  now  no  doubt  that  the  fatal  dysentery,  which  formeriy 
was  so  prevalent  in  the  We^t  Indies,  was  of  this  kind.  Much  of  the  Indian 
dysentery  is  also  often  scorbutic. 

4.  Exposure  to  Cold  and  Wet. — Exposure  to  cold,  especially  after  exertion, 
and  extreme  variations  of  temperature,  have  been  assigned  as  the  chief  cause 
of  dysentery  by  numerous  writers  ;  f  great  moisture  has  been  assigned  by 
some  writers  (Twining,  Annesloy,  Griesinger)  as  a  cause  ;  and  great  dryness 
of  the  air  by  others  (Mouat) ;  while  a  third  class  of  observers  have  considered 
the  amount  of  moisture  as  quite  immaterial 

Ilirsch,!  after  summing  up  the  evidence  with  respect  to  temperature  with 
great  care,  decides  that  sudden  cold  after  great  heat  is  merely  a  "  eawi 
occaMonalis"  §  which  may  aid  the  action  of  the  more  potent  cause  of 
dysentciy.  This,  probably,  is  the  true  reading  of  the  facts.  The  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  would  appear  to  be  a  matter  of  no  moment 

Although  we  cannot  assign  its  exact  causative  value,  the  occurrence  of  chOl 
is,  of  course,  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  to  be  carefully  guarded  against ;  and 
es])eciully  chills  after  exertion.  It  is  when  the  body  is  profusely  perspiring 
and  is  then  exposed  to  cold,  that  dysentery  is  either  produced,  or  that  other 
causes  are  aided  in  their  action.  In  almost  all  hot  countries  chilling  of  the 
abdomen  is  considered  particularly  hurtful,  and  shawls  and  waist-bands 
(kummerbund  of  India)  are  usually  woni.|| 

*  British  and  Foreign  Med.-Chir.  Rev.  Jan.  1866,  p.  140. 

+  A  few  only  can  be  noted  ;  Stoll,  Zimmermann,  Huxham,  Durandean,  Willan,  Irrine,  Jamc* 
Johnson,  Annesley,  Baniptield,  Morehead,  Vignes,  Fergosson,  &c.  Fei^sson  says— "Trae 
dysentery  is  the  offspring  of  heat  and  moisture ;  of  moist  cold  in  any  shape  after  exceasiTe  heit. 
Nothing  that  a  man  can  pat  into  him  would  ever  give  him  true  dysentery." 

1  Handbuch  der  Historisch-Oeograph.  Pathol,  band  ii.  p.  234. 

§  The  so-called  "hill  diarrhoea,'*^ which  was  fonnerly  prevalent  on  some  of  the  hill  sanitarii 
in  India,  CHpecially  on  the  spurs  of  the  Himalayas,  has  been  attributed  to  the  effect  of  ool>i 
and  moisture,  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  But,  as  remarked  by  Dr  Alexander  Grut, 
many  hill  stations  have  these  atmospheric  conditions  without  having  any  hill  diarrhcea.  I 
learn  from  some  gentlemen  who  have  naid  much  attention  to  this  subject,  that  there  is  gRit 
re-ason  to  suppose  the  hill  diarrhoea  to  be  entirely  unconnected  with  either  elevation  or  climate. 
In  some  cases  it  has  been  clearly  caused  by  bad  water,  possibly  by  suspended  sGalei  of  mics 
in  the  water  (see  page  40) ;  in  other  cases,  its  exact  causes  remained  unexplained.  Of  aaU 
years  it  has  lessened  in  amount  at%ll  stations,  and  will  probably  disappear. 

//  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  in  temperate  ciimatei  the  most  common  months  for 
dvaenteric  epideuucs  are  the  \iot  mout\A— \a  T«]dns  North  America  sod 

Northern  and  Western  Enxo^i  Binc^Xi^iaA  «mTB^\^      ^^ii^csm^  ^  ^duMb;>Ci^^«N»sMl 
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D.  Malaria  has  been  assigned  as  another  eause  ;  and  it  was  noticed,  especially 
by  the  older  writers,  that  the  dysentery  was  then  often  of  the  kind  termed 
•*  Dysenferia  Licruenta  *' — the  stools  l^ing  copious,  serous,  and  with  little 
blood  ;  in  fact,  a  state  somewhat  resembling  chohtra. 

Very  great  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  in  regard  of  this  opinion.* 
Possibly  the  "  malarious  dysentery "  is  in  part  connectetl  with  the  use  of 
marsh  water.  More  evidence  is  desirable,  certainly,  with  regard  to  this 
point ;  but  it  seems  probable,  from  the  observations  of  Annesley  and  Twining, 
that  marsh  water  has  an  effect  in  this  direction. 

Liver  Diseases  (Indian), 

Tlie  production  of  diseases  of  the  liver  is  so  obscure,  and  so  many  states  of 
hepatic  disorder  are  put  together  under  the  term  "  hepatitis,"  that  it  is 
impossible  to  treat  this  subject  properly  without  entering  fully  into  the 
question  of  causes.  But,  as  this  could  not  be  done  here,  I  must  content 
myself  with  a  short  summary  of  the  preventive  measures  which  api)ear  to  1)6 
of  the  greatest  importance. 

I  have  long  been  convinced  that  many  cases  of  hj-perajmia,  bilious  conges- 
tion, and  enlargement  of  the  liver,  with  increase  of  cell-growth  and  connective 
tiflsue  (but  without  tendency  to  abscess),  and  enlargement  and  partial  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  liver  cells,  are  caused  simply  by  dietf  I  had  a  good 
opportunity  of  observing  this  on  landing  in  India  in  1842  with  an  European 
T^ment,!  and  the  experience  of  more  than  twenty  years  has  made  me  certain 
that  the  observation  was  correct 

Very  similar  opinions  have  l>een  expressed  by  Macnamara,§  and  Norman 
Che  vers  has  also  pointedly  alluded  to  this  subject  || 

The  supply  of  food  supplied  to  the  soldier  in  India  has  erred  in  two  ways  : 
it  is  too  much  in  (juantity,  especially  when  the  amount  of  exercise  is  limited. 
Macnamara  has  calculated  that  each  European  soldier  in  Bengal  consumed  (at 
the  time  he  wrote  in  1855)  76  ounces  of  solid  (i.e.,  water  containing)  food 
daily,  so  that  there  must  have  been  an  excess  of  all  the  dietetic  princi])les. 
Then,  in  every  case,  there  was  added  to  this  a  very  large  amount  of  condi- 
ments (spices  and  peppers),  articles  of  diet  which  are  fitted  for  the  rice  and 
vegetable  diet  of  the  Hindu,  but  are  particularly  objectionable  for  Europeans. 
In  the  West  Indies,  where  the  diet  has  never  been  so  rich  in  condiments, 
liver  diseases  have  always  been  comparatively  infrequent 

Some  orders  for  improving  the  cooking  in  India  were  issued  by  Lord 
Strathnaim,  and  if  these  are  carried  out,  and  if  medical  officers  would 
thoioaghly  investigate  the  quantity  of  food  taken  by  the  men,  and  compare 
it  with  their  work,  and  examine  into  the  cooking,  it  is  quite  certain  that  many 
cases  of  dyspepsia  and  hepatitis  would  be  prevented. 

In  cases  not  simply  of  hyperaemia  and  bilious  congestion,  but  of  abscess,  it 
is  probable  that  a  certain  number  are  consecutive  to  dysentery,  and  are  caused 


m  rammer ;  228  in  sammer  and  autumn  ;  107  in  autumn ;  only  16  in  spring: ;  and  19  in  winter. 
Thin  does  not  look  as  if  cold  had  any  effect   The  heat  of  summer  is  far  more  influential. 

♦  The  very  varying  opinions  are  given  very  fully  by  Hirsch.  Morehead's  great  authority  is 
altoffether  against  the  presumed  action  of  malaria ;  but  possibly  here,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
we  uudl  have  to  draw  a  complete  distinction  between  malarious  and  non -malarious  dysenter>'. 

t  In  the  ^at  and  admiraole  works  of  Ranald  Martin  and  Morehead,  the  influence  of  diet  in 
producing  liver  affections,  though  alluded  to,  has  been  passed  over  much  too  lightly.  Annesley, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  fully  recognised  the  immense  influence  of  diet  (vol.  i.  p.  192). 

t  Remarks  on  the  Dysentery  and  Hepatitis  of  India,  by  E.  A.  Parkes,  M.B.,  1846,  p.  228. 

§  Indian  Annals,  18o5.  Dr  Macnamara  found  a  most  extraordinary  amount  of  fatty  de- 
generation  of  the  liver. 

II  Health  of  European  Troops  in  India,  Indian  Annals,  1858,  p.  109 ;  it  is  particularly  recom- 
mended that  this  chapter  should  be  carefully  perused. 
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by  the  alxsorption  of  putrid  maters  from  the  intestine,*  which  arc  arrefste*!  hy 
the  liver,  and  there  set  up  suppuration.  There  is  no  true  pvicmia  or  in- 
flammation of  the  vena  portaj  as  a  rule.  VThen  caused  by  plilebitis  or  special 
affection  of  tlie  vena  j)orta?,  the  suppuration  is  in  the  course  of  the  vena  portae, 
or  at  any  rate  commences  there.  The  reason  why  some  cases  of  dysentery 
cause  abscess  and  others  do  not,  is  micertain.  The  prevention  of  this  form 
of  abscess  is  involved  in  the  prevention  of  dysentery. 

In  other  cases  of  abscess,  however,  there  is  no  antecedent  dysentery,  bnt 
there  ai'e  collections  of  pus  or  fa?tid  debris  somewhere  else,  which  act  in  tie 
same  way  by  allowing  absorption.  Thei-e  are,  however,  other  cases  in  which 
no  such  causes  have  been  pointed  out,  and  the  genesis  of  these  cases 
of  abscess  remauis  quite  obscure.  Much  effect  has  been  attributed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  sudden  changes  of  temperature  ;  to  the  rapid  supervention  of  an 
exceo^lingly  moist  and  comparatively  cold  air  on  a  hot  season,  whereby  the 
profuse  action  of  the  skin  is  suddeidy  checked  ;  and  to  the  influence  of 
malaria,  liut  the  exti-aordinary  dispi-oi)ortion  of  cases  of  abscess  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  seems  to  negative  all  these  surmises. 

One  fact  seems  to  come  out  clearly  from  i)r  Waring's  observations,  viz:, 
that  recent  arrival  in  India  is  favourable  to  the  occurrence  of  abscess,  and  that 
(«ill  kinds  of  abscesses  being  put  together)  50  per  cent  occur  in  men  under 
three  years'  service^  Xo  length  of  residence,  however,  confers  perfect  im- 
munity. It  would  ])e  very  important  to  tletermine  whether  the  effect  of 
recent  arrival  is  marked,  both  in  cases  of  abscess  consecutive,  and  in  thoee 
anterior,  to  dysentery. 

It  is  })ossible,  also,  that  some  entozoic  influence  may  be  at  work,  especially 
in  some  parts  of  India,  and  hydatid  disease  of  the  liver  or  other  diseases  of  the 
same  class  may  be  more  common  than  is  suj>])(>sed. 

In  the  absence  of  perfect  knowle<lge,  great  care  in  preser\'ing  from  chills, 
and  proper  diet,  are  the  only  preventive  maaaures  whidi  can  be  suggested  for 
primary  hepatic  abscess. 

Inflation,    (See  page  431  et  seq.) 

Under  this  convenient  term,  a  number  of  cases  are  put  together  which  seem 
to  be  j)roduced  by  one  or  more  of  the  following  causes : — 

Extiinujd  Causes, — 1.  Direct  rays  of  the  sun  on  the  head  and  spine.  Adojjt 
light  coverings,  covered  with  white  cotton  ;  permit  a  good  current  of  air  be- 
tween the  hcMKland  the  covering,  and  use  a  light  muslin  or  cotton  rag,  dipped 
in  water,  over  the  head  under  the  cap.  2.  Heat  in  the  shade,  combined 
espcjcially  with  stagnant  and  impure  air.  In  houses  (and  men  have  been 
attacked  with  insolation  both  in  tents  and  barracks)  means  ( in  always  be 
taken  to  move  the  air,  and  thus  keep  it  pure,  oven  if  it  cannot  be  cooled.  In 
tents  the  heat  is  oft(ui  exceedingly  gn^it,  simply  from  the  fact  that  there  is 
not  sufticient  movement  of  air ;  in  the  tropics  a  simjde  awning  is  much  better 
than  tenths,  and  if  the  awning  is  sloped  a  little,  the  top  of  the  slope  being 
towanls  the  north,  the  movement  of  air  will  be  more  rapid  than  if  the  cauvaB 
l>o  quite  flat  But  in  the  dry  season,  in  the  troj)ici?,  the  men  should  sleep  in 
the  oj>en  air  in  all  non-makrious  districts,  when  they  are  on  the  march  or  in 
camjMiigns. 

Tlu;  general  prophylaxis  has  been  thus  summed  up  by  Professor  Maclean 
("Reynolds'  System  of  Med.,"  voL  ii.  p.  157)  : — "Men  will  boar  a  high 
tempcKiture  in  the  open  air  with  comparative  impunity,  provided  {a)  it  is  not 

*  It  is,  however,  remarkable  how  many  oases  of  dysentery  occur  without  produdng  hvptltk 
AKscess  ;  still  our  tzeneral  kuowleil^re  of  the  causation  of  disease  niaktss  it  highly  prolMible  tlut 
dyseutcry  acts  in  tbis  "way .  1« \\.\.\\« v^Xoxv^m^^^'^^'oXet^  ^Vv^S&^oUA^od  by  bepaUe  abioe«ti 
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too  long  continued  ;  (b)  that  the  dress  be  reasonably  adapted  to  the  tempera- 
ture ;  (c)  that  the  free  movement  of  the  chest  be  not  int^fored  witli." 

Luemai  Causes. — It  is  only  known  tliat  spirit  drinking,  oven  in  moderation, 
powerfully  aids  the  external  causes  of  insolation  ;  even  wine  and  beer  probably 
have  this  eifect  Tea  and  coffee,  on  the  other  hand,  probably  lessen  the 
susceptibility. 

A  full  habit  of  body,  or  any  tendency  to  fatty  heart  or  emphysematous 
lungs,  liave  been  su])posod  also  to  predisposa 

It  seems  certain  that  any  embarrassment  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  aids 
the  action  of  the  heat,  and  therefore  the  most  perfect  freedom  from  belts  and 
tight  clothes  over  the  chest  and  neck  is  essential 

Great  exhaustion  from  fatigue  aids  the  action,  either  from  failure  of  the 
heart's  action  or  want  of  water.  In  this  case  dififusible  stimuli,  such 
as  ammonia,  tincture  of  red  lavender,  tincture  of  cardamoms,  (Sec,  with  strong 
coffee,  are  the  best  preventives.  Spirits  should  not  be  given  unless  the  ex- 
haustion be  extreme,  and  the  dififusible  stimuli  cannot  be  obtained.  A  small 
quantity  in  hot  water  may  then  be  tried. 

Cold  batlis,  and  especially  cold  douching  to  the  head  and  spine,  are  most 
useful  as  preventive  as  well  as  curative  measurca 

PhthisU  Pulmonalis, 

In  respect  of  causes,  we  must  distinguish  those  usually  rapid  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis which  arise  from  hereditary  constitutional  causes,  or  from  the  influence 
of  exanthemata  (especially  measles),  or  of  typhoid,  or  other  fevers,  and  which 
ran  their  course  with  implication  of  several  organs  at  an  early  stage,  and  the 
more  chronic  forms  of  phthisis,  in  which  the  lung  in  adults  is  the  first  seat  of 
the  disease,  and  other  organs  are  secondarily  affected.  Several  distinct 
diseases  are  confounded  under  the  one  term  of  phthisis,  and  it  is  therefore  not 
possible  at  present  to  trace  out  their  precise  origin. 

Taking  only  the  common  cases  of  subacute  or  cluonic  phthisis,  it  has  been 
already  intimated  that  most  European  armies  have  been  found  to  furnish  an 
undue  proportion  of  such  casea* 

A  few  years  ago  much  influence  was  ascribed  to  food  as  a  cause  of  phthisis ; 
the  occurrence  of  a  sort  of  dyspepsia  as  a  forerunner  (though  this  does  not 
seem  very  common),  and  the  great  effect  of  the  treatment  by  diet  (by  cod-liver 
oil),  seemed  to  show  that  the  fault  lay  in  some  peculiar  malnutrition,  which 
affected  the  blood,  and  through  this  the  lungs. 

Probably  there  is  truth  in  this  ;  but  of  late  years  the  effects  of  conditions 
which  influence  immediately  the  pulmonary  circulation  and  the  lungs  them- 
selves have  attracted  much  attention.  The  effect  of  want  of  exercise  (no 
doubt  a  highly  complex  cause,  acting  on  both  digestion  and  circulation),  and 
of  impure  air,  have  been  found  to  be  very  potent  agencies  in  causing  phthisis, 
and  conversely,  the  conditions  of  prevention  and  treatment  which  have  seemeil 
mo0t  useful  are  nutritious  food  and  ]>roportionate  great  exercise  in  the  free  and 
open  air.  So  important  has  the  last  condition  proved  to  be,  that  it  would 
appear  that  even  considerable  exposure  to  weather  is  better  than  keeping 
phthisical  patients  in  close  rooms,  provided  there  be  no  bronchitis  or  tendency 
to  pneumonia  or  pleurisy. 

Three  points,  then,  are  within  our  control  as  regards  phthisis — arrangement 
of  food,  exercise,  and  pure  air. 

*  See  p.  12S,  and  the  Sections  on  Home  and  Forei^  Service.  There  are  two  valuable  pieces 
of  evidence  of  phthisical  and  scrofalous  dinease  being  developed  in  a  healthy  population  from 
Impure  air,  viz.,  Mr  Morgan's  essay  on  Phthisis  on  the  West  Coast  of  Scotland  (Brit  and 
For.  Med.  Chir.  Bev.),  and  the  analogous  case  of  Western  Canada,  given  by  Mr  Mackeleave 
(if  edical  Timet  and  Qasette,  Aug.  1»68). 
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That  food  sliould  contain  a  good  deal  of  the  nitrogenous  and  fatty  principles 
if  phthisiis  is  apprehended.  Milk  has  been  long  celebrated,  and  lately  the 
koumiss  of  Tartary  has  obtained  a  great  reputation  in  Husaia  as  an  agent  of 
cure.* 

Exercise  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  it  would  seem  quite  clear  that 
this  must  hv  in  the  open  air.  The  best  climates  for  phthisis  are  perhaps  not 
necessarily  the  equable  ones,  but  those  which  permit  the  greatest  number  of 
hours  to  l)e  ])assed  out  of  the  house. 

In  the  house  itself,  attention  to  thorough  ventilation,  ile.,  to  constant, 
though  imperceptible  movement  of  the  air,  is  the  point  to  be  attended  ta 

In  the  (^ase  of  soldiers,  it  must  also  bo  seen  that  no  weights  or  straps  impede 
the  circulation  of  blood  through  the  lungs  and  heart. 

The  eti'ect  of  a  wet  subsoU  in  the  causation  of  phthisis  (see  p.  331  for 
Buchanan's  observations)  must  not  be  overlooked.  Whatever  may  be  the 
exact  amount  of  truth,  we  are  bound  to  act  as  if  it  were  certain. 

That  the  syphilitic  disease  of  the  lungs  has  sometimes  a  completely  phthisical 
character  is  tolerably  clear,  but  syphilis  will  not  account  for  the  amount  of 
I)hthisi8  in  the  army.  The  influence  of  masturbation  in  producing  phthisis  u 
uncertain. 

Scurfy, 

The  peculiar  state  of  malnutrition  we  call  scurvy  is  now  known  not  to  be 
the  consiujuence  of  general  starv^ation,  though  it  is  doubtless  greatly  aided  bv 
this.  Men  have  been  fed  with  an  amount  of  nitrogenous  and  fatty  food 
sutiicient  not  only  to  keep  them  in  condition,  but  to  cause  them  to  gain  weight, 
and  yet  have  got  scurvy.  The  starches  also  have  been  given  in  quite  sufficient 
amount  without  preventing  it  It  seems,  indeed,  clear  that  it  is  to  the 
absence  of  some  of  the  constituents  of  the  fourth  dietetic  group,  the  salts,  that 
we  must  look  for  the  cause,  f 

Facts  seem  to  show  with  certainty  that  in  the  diet  which  gives  scurvy 
there  is  no  deficiency  of  soda  or  of  iron,  lime,  or  magnesia,  or  of  chloride  of 
flodiimi.  Nor  is  the  evidence  that  salts  of  potash  or  phosphoric  acid  are 
deficient  at  all  satisfactory.  And  when  we  think  of  the  quantity  of 
phosj)horic  acid  which  must  have  been  supplied  in  many  diets  of  meat,  and 
cerealia,  which  yet  did  not  prevent  scurvy,  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  the 
absence  of  the  phosphates  cau  have  anything  to  do  with  it  J 

The  same  may  be  said  of  sulphur.  Considering  the  quantity  of  meat  and 
of  loguminosje  which  some  scorbutic  patients  have  taken,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible that  deficiency  in  sulphur  should  have  been  the  cause. 

By  exclu<'ion,  we  are  led  to  the  opinion  that  if  the  cause  of  scurvy  is  to  be 
found  in  deficiency  of  salts,  it  must  bo  in  the  salts  whose  acids  form  car- 
bonates in  the  system  For,  if  we  are  right  in  looking  to  a  deficiency  in  the 
fourth  class  of  alimentary  principles  as  the  cause  of  scurvy,  and  if  neither  the 
absence  of  soda,  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  sulphur,  or  phosphoric  acid  can 


•  It  is  now  a  good  deal  used  in  this  country. 

+  For  a  pooil  deal  of  evidence  up  to  1848,  I  beg  to  refer  to  a  review  I  contributed  od 
Scur\'y  to  the  British  and  Forei^  Metlico-Cliinirgiail  Review  in  that  year.  "Hie  evidence 
since  this  period  has  added,  I  believe,  little  to  our  knowletlge,  except  to  show  that  the  p^Me^ 
vative  and  curative  powers  of  fresh  meat  in  large  <{uantities  and  especially  raw  meat  (Kane'i 
Arctic  Expedition),  will  not  only  prevent,  but  will  cure  scurvy.  Kane  found  the  raw  mnX  of 
the  walrus  a  certain  cure.  For  the  most  recent  evidence  and  much  valuable  information,  ut 
the  Report  of  the  Admiralty  Committee  on  the  Scurvy  which  occurred  in  the  Arctic  £z  wditioo 
of  187^6  ( Blue-Book,  1877). 

t  Professor  Galloway  of  Dublin,  and  Mr  Anderson  of  Coventry,  have  lately  written  pam- 
phieta  unring  the  claims  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  to  attention,  but  without  briogiiig  any 
iresh  evidence  of  sufficient  inipotlKiice  \a  sw^^iV  nww 
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the  cause  (and  it  is  probable  it  is  not  so),  then  the  only  mineral  ingredients 
ich  remain  are  the  combinations  of  alkalies  with  those  acids  which  form 
x>nate8  in  the  system,  viz.,  lactic,  citric,  acetic,  tartaric,  and  malic.  That 
38  acids  are  most  important  nutritional  agents  no  one  can  doubt  The  salts 
taining  them  are  at  first  neutral,  afterwards  alkaline,  from  their  conversion 
5  carbonates  ;  they  thus  pky  a  double  part,  and  moreover,  when  free,  and 
Lhe  presence  of  albumen  and  chloride  of  sodium,  these  acids  have  peculiar 
vers  of  precipitating  albumen,  or  perhaps  of  setting  free  hydrochloric  acid, 
latever  may  be  their  precise  action,  their  value  and  necessity  cannot  be 
ibted.  Without  them,  in  fact,  one  sees  no  reason  why  there  should  not 
a  continual  excess  of  acid  in  the  system,  as  during  nutrition  a  continual 
«88  of  acids  (phosphoric,  sulphuric,  uric,  hippuric)  is  i)roduced,  sufficient, 
01  when  the  salts  with  decomposable  acid  are  suppli(Kl,  to  render  all  ex- 
tions  (urinary,  cutaneous,  intestinal)  acid  The  only  mode  of  supplying 
all  to  tlio  acids  formed  in  the  body  is  by  the  action  of  the  ])hosphates, 
ich  is  limited.  The  only  manufacture  of  alkali  in  the  body  is  the  formation 
immonia,  so  that  these  salts  are  most  important  as  antacids.  Yet  it  is  not 
;ly  the  absence  of  alkali  which  produces  scurvy,  else  the  disease  would  bo 
vented  or  cured  by  supply  of  pure  or  carbonated  alkalies,  which  is  not  the 

B. 

IJVTien,  in  pursuing  the  argument,  we  then  inquire  whether  there  is  any 
of  of  the  deficiency  of  these  jiarticular  acids  and  salts  from  the  diets  which 
ise  scurvy,  we  find  the  strongest  evidence  not  only  that  this  is  the  case, 
;  that  their  addition  to  the  diet  cures  scurvy  with  great  certainty.*  They 
1  not,  of  course,  cure  coincident  starvation  arising  from  deficiency  of  food 
lerally,  or  the  low  intercurrent  inflammations  which  occur  in  scurvy,  or  the 
fisionally  attendant  purpura,  but  the  true  scorbutic  condition  ia  cured 
h.  certainty. 

Of  the  five  acids,  it  would  appear  unlikely  that  the  lactic  should  be  the 
ist  efficacious.  If  so,  how  is  it  that  in  starch  food,  during  the  digestion  of 
ich  lactic  acid  is  j)robably  formed  in  large  quantities,  scurvy  should  occur  ] 
in  such  a  case,  an  alkali  necessary  to  insure  the  change  of  the  acid  into  a 
bonate?  How  is  it  that  scurvy  will  occur  with  a  milk  diet,  though, 
abtless,  milk  is  a  good,  though  not  perfect  preservative  1 
Vinegar  is  an  old  remedy  for  scurvy,  and  acetic  acid  is  kno^vn  to  be  both 
•reventive  of  (to  some  extent)  and  a  cure  for  scurvy.  But  it  has  always 
01  consideretl  much  inferior  to  both  citric  and  tartaric  acids.  Possibly,  as 
the  case  of  lactic  acid,  an  alkali  should  be  supplied  at  the  same  time,  so 
to  enable  the  acid  to  be  more  rapidly  transformed. 

Tartaric,  and  especially  citric  acids,  when  combineii  with  alkalies,  have 
rays  been  considered  to  be  the  antiBcor])utic  remedies,  ^>czr  excellence,  and 
I  evidence  on  this  point  seems  very  complete.! 


This  most  clearly  shown  in  the  last  Arctic  Expedition  (1875-6).  The  rations  on  board 
>  dnring  winter  were  ample,  containing  dried  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  preserved  vege- 
let,  picKlea,  bottled  fruits,  Tinegar,  and  a  daily  ration  of  lime  juice,  besides  raisins  and 
rants.  In  the  sledge  exp^itions  idl  these  were  cut  off  except  two  ounces  of  preservt*<l 
itoes,  an  inadequate  ration  under  any  circumstances.  The  meat  was  pemmioan  and  bacon, 
.  there  was,  of  course,  no  fresh  bread.  The  result  was,  that  this  imi»erlect  diet,  conjoined 
h  most  laborious  work,  produced  a  severe  outbreak  of  scurvy  which  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
whole  party.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  sick  recovered,  on  being  supplied  with  lime 
«  and  more  favourable  diet,  was  noticeable  (see  Keport,  op,  cit. ). 

'  It  is  beiied  on  a  very  wide  experience,  and  should  not  oe  set  aside  by  the  statements  of 
i  who  have  seen  only  three  or  four  cases  of  scurvy,  often  complicated,  which  happen  not 
liATe  been  benefited  by  lemon  juice.  The  progress  of  preventive  medicine  is  checked  by 
■tfcms  (fa«wn  from  a  very  limited  experience,  yet  made  with  great  confidence.  We  must 
miber  that  maajr  cases  ofacarvy  are  complicated— that  the  true  aeot\)u\.vii  coii^\&fiiti,\tta&L«^ 
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Of  malic  acid  little  is  known  as  an  antiscorbutic  agent,  but  it  is  well 
worthy  of  extended  triala 

Deticiency  of  fresh  vegetables  implies  deficiency  in  the  salts  of  these  acids, 
and  scurvy  ensues  with  certainty  on  their  disuse.  Its  occurrence  is,  however, 
greatly  aid(;d  by  accessary  causes,  especially  deficiency  in  food  generally,  by 
cold  and  wet,  and  mental  and  moral  depression. 

The  preventive  measures  of  scurvy  are,  then,  the  supply  of  the  salts  of 
citric,  tartaric,  acetic,  lactic,  and  malic  acids,  and  of  the  acids  themselves,  and 
perhaj)8  in  the  order  here  given,  and  by  the  avoidance,  if  it  can  be  done,  of 
the  other  occasional  causea 

Experience  seems  to  show  that  the  supply  of  these  acids  in  the  juices  of 
the  fresh  succulent  vegetables  and  fruits,  especially  the  potato,  the  cabbage, 
orange,  lime,  and  grape,  is  the  best  form.  But  fresh  fruits,  tubers,  roots,  and 
leaves  are  better  than  seeds.  The  leguminosaj,  and  many  other  vegetables, 
are  useless. 

Fresh,  and  especially  raw  meat  is  also  useful,  and  this  is  conjectured  to  be 
from  its  amount  of  lactic  acid  ;  but  this  is  uncertain. 

The  dried  vegetables  are  also  antiscorbutic,  but  far  less  so  than  the  fresh; 
and  the  experience  of  the  American  War  is  not  so  favourable  to  them  as 
might  have  been  anticij)ated.  Do  the  citric  and  other  ar'ids  in  the  dried 
vegetables  decompose  by  heat  or  by  keeping  1  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  \ 
have  this  (question  settled  by  a  gooid  chemist.  We  know  that  the  citric  acid  | 
in  lemon  juice  gradually  decom])ose8.  It  does  not  follow  that  it  should  be 
quite  stable  in  the  dried  vegetablea 

The  measures  to  be  adopted  in  tliae  of  war,  or  in  prolonged  sojonm  on 
boanl  ship,  or  at  stations  where  fresh  vegetables  are  scarce,  are — 

1.  Th(5  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  by  all  the  means  in  our  power. 
Even  unriix3  fruits  are  better  than  none,  and  we  must  risk  a  little  diarrbcea 
for  the  sake  of  their  antiscorbutic  properties.  In  time  of  war  every  vegetable 
should  be  used  which  it  is  safe  to  use,  and,  when  made  into  soups,  almost  all 
are  tolerably  pleasant  to  eat 

2.  The  supply  of  the  dried  vegetables,*  especially  potato,  cabbage,  and 
cauliflowers ;  turnips,  parsnips,  (be,  are  perhaps  less  useful ;  dried  peas  and 
beans  are  useless.  As  a  matter  of  precaution,  these  dried  vegetables  should 
be  issued  early  in  a  campaign,  but  should  never  super^e  the  fresh 
vegetables. 

3.  Good  lemon  juice  should  be  issued  daily  (1  oz.),  and  it  should  be  seen 
that  the  men  take  it 

4.  Vinegar     oz.  to  1  oz.  daily)  should  be  issued  with  the  rations,  and  used 

in  the  cooking. 

5.  Citrates,  tartrates,  lactates,  and  malates  of  potash,  should  be  issued  in 
bulk,  and  used  as  drinks,  or  added  to  the  food.  Potash  should  be  selected 
as  the  base,  as  there  is  seldom  any  chance  of  the  supply  of  soda  being 
lessened.  The  easiest  mode  of  issuing  these  salts  would  be  to  have  packets 
containing  enough  for  one  mess  of  twelve  men,  and  to  instruct  the  men  how 
iiuportant  it  is  to  place  them  in  the  soups  or  stew&  Possibly  they  might  be  | 
mixed  with  the  salt,  and  issued  merely  as  salt  ' 


lion,  and  low  inflammation  of  various  oigana,  lungs,  spleen,  liver,  and  muscles,  may  be  til 
present  at  the  same  time.  (See  also  page  325,  footnote.)  See  idso  paper  by  Dr  Ralife,  of  tht 
Seamen's  Hospital.    (1877.   Reprinted  from  the  Lancet. ) 

*  Probably  dried  fhiits,  such  as  raisins  and  currants  (which  contain  some  add  and  vegetable 
salts)  are  useful  as  antiscorbutics.  The  American  pemmican  contains  them,  and  men  aie  nid 
to  live  ui)on  it  for  months  to£[ether  without  suffering  from  scurvy.  It  appears  to  have  ban 
that  kind  of  penimican  on  'wbicYL  ot«v  of  the  Polaris  Uved,  who  drifted  on  aa  ioebug  fx 
«iz  monthflb   Other  dried  truXB,  vaA\i  «a         ^n^x)^  Y^cStN^  tt^Xs^  %^&i»ritwa> 
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Military  Ophthalmia, 

The  term  "military  ophthabnia "  is  often  applied  particularly  to  that 
ease  in  which  the  peculiar  grey  granulations  form  on  the  palpebral  con- 
ictiva.  But  any  severe  form  of  purulent  ophthalmia  spreading  in  a  regi- 
tnt  is  often  classed  under  the  same  heading.  Diseases  of  the  eyes  are  a 
irce  of  very  considerable  inefficiency  in  the  army,  and  even  a  casual  visitor 
the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  must  be  struck  by  the  large  nimiber  of  men  he 
11  meot  with  who  have  some  affection  of  the  eyes.  A  reference  to  the 
my  Meilical  Reports  will  also  show  what  great  attention  is  being  paid  to 
8  important  subject  by  military  surgeons,  especially  by  my  colleague, 
ofessor  Longmore.* 

Epidemics  of  military  ophthalmia  (grey  or  vesicular  granulations,  and 
)id  purulent  ophthalmia),  seem  to  have  been  uncommon,  or  perhaps 
known,  on  the  large  scale  in  the  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  disease,  as  we  now  see  it,  is  one  of  the  legacies  which  Napoleon  left 
the  world.  His  system  of  making  war  with  little  intermission,  rapid 
»vemonts,  abandonment  of  the  good  old  custom  of  winter  quarters,  and 
lennixture  of  regiments  from  several  nations,  seem  to  have  given  a  great 
read  to  the  disease,  and  though  the  subsequent  years  of  peace  liave  greatly 
sened  it,  it  has  prevailed  more  or  less  ever  since  in  the  French,  Prussian, 
Lstrian,  Bavarian,  Hanoverian,  Italian,  Spanish,  Belgian,  Swedish,  and 
issian  armies,  as  well  as  in  our  own.  It  has  also  been  evidently  propagated 
long  the  civil  popidation  by  the  armies,  and  is  one  more  heritage  with  which 
iriouB  war  has  cursed  the  nations. 

In  some  cases,  as  in  the  Danish  army,  it  has  been  absent  till  manifestly 
reduced  (in  1851) ;  in  other  instances  it  has  been  supposed  to  originate 
mtaneously  from  ©overcrowding  and  foul  barrack  atmosphere,  and  from 
fective  arrangements  for  ablution.!  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  we 
d  that  the  question  of  origin  de  nooo,  however  important,  need  not  be 
led  up  with  that  of  the  necessary  preventive  measures.  What  is  important 
us  is  to  know— ^r«f,  that  it  is  contagious,  that  is,  transmissible ;  and, 
Tndli/y  that  if  not  produced,  its  transmissibility  is  singularly  aided  by  bad 
Tack  accommodation. 

rhe  measures  to  be  adopted  if  military  ophthalmia  prevails — 
I.  Good  Ventflation  and  Purity  of  the  Air, — In  the  Hanoverian  army, 
romeyer  reduced  the  number  of  cases  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  simply 
good  ventilation.  The  only  explanation  of  this  must  be  that  the  dried 
rticles  of  pus  and  epithelium,  instead  of  accumulating  in  the  room,  were 
lied  away,  and  did  not  lodge  on  the  eyelids  of  the  healthy  men.  The 
>lution  of  ammonia  from  decomposing  urine  has  also  been  assigned  as  a 
ise,  and  this  would  be  also  lessened  by  good  ventilation. 
It  would  appear  likely  that  bad  banuck  air  predisposes  to  granular  con- 
ictivitis  by  producing  some  peculiar  state  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  and 
nds  (Stromeyer  and  Frank),  and  if  a  diseased  person  then  introduces  the 
icific  disease,  it  spreads  with  great  rapidity,  or  possibly,  as  Mr  Welch's 


Ophthalmoscopes  are  now  issued  to  the  different  stations,  and  an  Ophthahnoscopic  Manaal 
I  been  drawn  up  by  Mr  Lon^ore  for  the  use  of  army  medical  officers.  As  giving  a  good 
Fey  of  military  ophthalmia  m  the  British  army,  the  excellent  papers  of  Dr  Prank  (Army 
dieal  Report  for  1860)  and  Dr  Maiston  (Beale's  Archives)  should  be  also  referred  to.  A 
J  interesting  paper  has  also  been  published  by  Mr  Welch,  22d  r^ment  (Army  Medical 
[KMt,  voL  y.  p.  494,  1865),  on  the  Causes  aiding  the  Development  of  Granulations  at  Malta, 
rarnj,  moist,  impure  atmosphere  is  shown  to  have  a  great  influence. 
'  S«e  Dr  Frank's  papers  (Army  Medical  Report  for  1860,  p.  406)  for  some  remarks  on  its 
ntaueous  origin. 
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facts  seem  to  show,  the  impure  atmosphere  is  the  great  cause,  and  contagion 
only  secondary. 

2.  Careful  Ablution  Arraiigemcnls. — An  insufficient  supply  of  water  for 
cL^jinsing  basins,  and  the  use  of  the  same  towels,  are  great  means  of  spreailing 
the  disease,  if  it  has  been  introducwL  Wluaiovcir  men  use  the  same  Wins, 
they  should  Ihj  taught  to  thoroughly  cleanse  them  ;  and  it  would  be  well  if, 
in  every  military  ablution  room,  the  men  were  taught  not  only  to  allow  the 
dirty  water  to  run  away,  but  to  refill  the  basin  with  wat<»r,  which  the  next 
comer  would  hjt  oil"  before  filling  with  fresh  water  for  liimself.  If  wme 
meclumism  could  Ikj  devised  for  tliis,  it  wouUi  be  verj'  useful  The  samp 
towel  is  a  most  common  cause  of  i>r()j>agation ;  or  a  diseased  man  using  alwajB 
the  sjuiie  towel  may  r(;iiiocuLite  himself.  The  towels  should  be  very 
freijuently  washed  (prolxibly  eveiy  day),  and  should  be  dried  in  the  open  air, 
never  in  the  ablution  room  or  barrack. 

In  somu  wises  special  ablution  armngements  may  cause  a  goo<l  ileal  of 
gnmuLir  conjunctivitis.  In  1842  and  1843  I  witnessed,  in  a  regiment  newly 
landed  in  In<lia  from  England,  a  very  gn»at  number  of  cases  of  tlus  kind ;  the 
supply  of  water  was  very  insufficient,  many  m(in  used  the  same  Iwsins,  which 
were  very  imperfectly  ck^aned  ;  the  same  Iwisins  were  used  for  washing,  aul 
also  for  dyeing  clothes ;  at  that  time  the  men  in  the  cold  niontlis  wore 
trousers  of  a  black  <lrill,  and  wlien  th(!  dye  came  off  they  were  accustomed  to 
nidely  re]>Lice  it ;  they  themselves  asci-ibtnl  the  very  prevalent  0]>hthalmia  to 
the  instating  effect  of  the  i)articles  of  the  dye  left  in  the  l>asms,  and  getting 
into  the  eyes.  There  were  enormous  granuLitions  on  both  upper  and  lower 
lids,  an<l  the  dise^ise  was  believed  to  l)0  conmiunicable,  but  whether  the 
affijction  wjis  strictly  to  be  classed  with  the  vesicidar  granulations  I  do  not 
know. 

3.  Tn  some  ciist^s  the  use  of  the  l)edding  (pillows  and  pillow  cases),  which 
has  l)f«n  used  by  m(?n  with  grey  gnmulations,  hiis  given  the  disiiase  to  otlierg^ 
and  this  has  especially  occurred  on  board  transports.  In  time  of  war 
esi)eeially  this  should  be  looked  to.  If  any  case^  of  o])hthalmia  have  occurred 
on  board  sliip,  all  the  jallows  and  mattresstjs  should  bo  washed,  fumigated, 
and  tlioroughly  aired  and  beaten.  The  transference  has  l>een  in  this  ca«d 
direct,  particles  of  pus,  A'c,  adhering  to  the  jullow  and  mattresses,  and  thea 
getting  into  the  ey(«  of  the  next  comors. 

4.  Immeiliatt'ly  the  dis(.»ase  pn^sents  itself,  tlie  men  should  be  completely 
isolated,  and  allowed  to  liave  no  communiciition  with  their  comrades.  It  has 
been  a  great  (piestion  whether  a  Government  is  justified  in  sending  sohliers 
home  to  their  frit!nds,  as  the  disease  has  been  thus  carried  into  previoiuly 
healtliy  villages.  It  would  seem  clear  that  the  State  shoidd  bear  its  own 
burdens,  and  ])rovide  means  of  isolation  and  perfect  cure,  and  not  throw  the 
risk  on  the  frientLs  and  neighbours  of  the  soldier. 

An  iini)ort^int  matter  to  remember  in  connection  witli  grey  gnundatiens 
is,  tliat  relapses  are  very  fre(iuent ;  a  man  once  affected  has  no  safety 
(Warlomont) ;  simple  causes  of  catarrh  and  inflammation  may  then  reiudnce 
the  specific  grey  gnmulations  with  tlieir  contiigious  characteiTS  ;  so  that  a  man 
who  has  once  had  the  disease  is  a  source  of  danger,  and  should  be  watched. 

Vencrefil  DiseagCii  tn  the  Army. 

It  is  convenient  for  our  purpose  to  put  together  all  diseases  arising  iFrom 
impure  sexual  intercourse,  whether  it  be  a  simple  excoriation  which  has  been 
inoculated  with  the  natural  vaginal  mucus  or  with  leucorrhooal  dischai^  and 
which  may  produce  somn  vn^Vn^  %^^\tv^^  ^s^^t  ^       in  a  few 
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days  or  last  for  several  days ;  or  whether  it  bo  an  inflammation  of  the  urethra 
produced  by  specific  (or  non-specific  1  Icucorrhoeal  1)  discharge ;  or  whether  it 
be  one  of  the  forms  of  syphilis  now  diiignosed  as  beuig  in  all  probability 
separate  and  special  diseases,  having  particular  courses  and  terminations. 

In  the  army  men  enter  the  hospital  from  aU  these  causes,  and  from  the 
remoter  effects  of  gonorrhoea  or  sypliilis,  orchitis,  gleet,  stricture,  bladder  and 
kidney  affection ;  or  sy])hilitic  diseases  of  the  skin,  bones,  eyes,  and  internal 
oigana 

Tlie  gross  amount  of  inefficiency  in  the  army  is  tolerably  well  known,  but 
it  will  require  a  few  more  years  before  the  several  items  of  the  gross  amount 
are  projwrly  uuide  out  This  arises  partly  from  an  occasional  great  difficulty 
in  the  diagnosis  of  true  infecting  syphilis,  and  partly  from  a  want  of 
nnifonnity  in  nomencLiture. 

The  comparative  amount  of  army  and  civil  venereal  <liseases  is  not  known, 
because  we  htive  no  statistics  of  the  civil  amount  It  is  no  doubt  great  It 
is  a  question  whether  a  large  majority  of  the  young  men  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  do  not  suffer  in  youth  from  some  form  of  venereal  diseases. 
In  the  lower  classes  it  is  iKjrhaiw  ec^ually  common. 

The  8e<iuences  are  most  serious  ;  neglect-ed  gleet,  stricture,  secondary  and 
tertiary  syphilis,  are  sad  prices  to  pay  for  an  unlawful  (in  some  cases  a 
momentary)  gratification  ;  and  in  the  anny  the  State  yearly  suffers  a  large 
pecuniary  loss  from  inefficiency  and  early  invaliding.  In  camiKiigiis  the 
inefficiency  from  tliis  cause  has  sometimes  been  great  enough  to  akrm  the 
generals  in  command,  and  to  increase  considerably  the  labour  and  sufferings 
of  the  men  who  are  not  affectetL 

The  preventive  measures  against  venereal  diseases  are — 

1.  Coiitimnee. — ^The  sexual  passion  in  most  men  is  very  strong. 
Providence  has,  indeotl,  maile  it  strong  enough  to  lead  men  to  defy  all  rlangers^ 
and  to  risk  all  consequences.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that,  in  early 
manhooil,  continence  is  impossible,  or  if  ])racti8ed,  is  so  at  the  risk  of  other 
habits  being  formed,  which  are  more  hurtful  than  sexual  intcrcoiu*se,  with  all 
itB  dangers.  But  this  is  surely  an  exaggeration  ;  the  development  of  this 
passion  can  be  accelerated  or  delayed,  excited  or  lowered,  by  various  measures, 
and  continence  becomes  not  only  2)ossible,  but  easy. 

For  delaying  the  advent  of  sexual  puberty  and  desire,  two  pLms,  in  addition 
to  the  restraints  of  religious  duty,  can  be  suggested — absence  from  exciting 
thoaghts  and  tempt^ition,  and  the  systematic  employment  of  muscukr  and 
mental  exercise.  The  minds  of  the  young  are  often  but  too  soon  awakened 
to  such  matters,  and  obscene  com])anions  or  books  have  lighted  up  in  many  a 
youthful  breast  that/^^M-jfew/er  wliich  is  more  dangerous  to  many  a  man  than 
the  sharjMist  fire  of  llie  battiefield  would  be.  Among  young  soldiers  this  is 
especially  the  case  ;  while,  in  spite  of  the  exciting  Hteraturo  of  the  day,  and 
of  the  looseness  of  some  of  the  older  boys  at  the  public  schools,  or  at  the  uni- 
versities, the  moral  tone  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  our  day  is  better  than  it 
was  some  half  century  ago,  the  conversation  of  the  classes  from  which  the 
•oldier  is  drawn  is  still  coarse  and  lewd  as  in  the  middle  ages.  There  is  too 
dose  a  mixture  of  the  sexes  in  the  English  cottages  for  miich  decency,  and  the 
young  recruit  does  not  often  require  the  tone  of  the  barrack  to  destroy  his 
modesty.  In  fact,  it  is  possible  that,  in  good  regiments,  ho  will  find  a  lugher 
moral  tone  than  in  the  factory  or  the  harvest  field. 

We  must  trust  to  a  higher  cultivation,  and  especially  to  religious  influences, 
to  introduce  among  the  male  youth  of  tliis  nation,  in  all  its  grades,  a  purer 
moral  tone,  so  that  the  safeguard  of  modesty  and  religious  scruples  may  be 
cnltiyated^  and  not  destroyed.    In  the  army,  the  exampLo  of  tl\<i  ollvccra^  axul 
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their  exertions  in  this  way,  would  do  great  tilings,  if  we  could  hope  that  the 
high  moral  tone  which  happily  exists  in  some  easels  could  inspin^  all 

If  exciting  and  lewd  conversation  and  thoughts  should  ho  discouraged  liy 
moral  and  religious  teaching,  it  is  not  the  l(.'ss  nece^arj'  to  save  the  yoiuig 
from  tAimptatir>n.  The  youtli  of  this  nation  are  now  sorely-  t<*mpti'd,  for  in 
our  streets  ])rostitution  is  at  every'  comer.  AMiatever  may  he  the  ohjpcti«»n 
to  jK)li(  (!  n'gulatii^ns,  we  have  sun;ly  a  right  to  demand  that  the  present  syMfrra 
of  t(nnptation  shall  he  altered.  It  may  not  h(j  easy  to  exclude  all  pr<»stitnte5, 
e^«iM*cially  of  th(?  hettrr  cLiss  (whose  calling  is  less  easily  brouglit  h«nne  tu 
th(!m),  from  jiuhlie  thoroughfan's,  hut,  practiciilly,  open  j»rostitution  can  h- 
recognisi'd  and  mad(i  to  disapjiear  fn^m  our  streets.  It  has  htum  said  our  pelicc 
regulations  are  sullicient  for  this  ;  they  have  n(!ver  yet  proved  so  ;  and  in  no 
European  country  hut  EngLmd  is  prostitution  so  open  and  so  undisguiso*!.* 

In  the  Acts  ])ass»'d  in  18(34,t  1^<66,  and  1869,  and  in  the  Licensing  Act  uf 
1872  (Acts  of  th(;  greatest  importance?,  as  the  first  steps  in  an  efficient  legisla- 
tion), authority  h.is  Imh'U  now  tak«?n  to  prevent  prostitutes  from  assembfing 
in  the  i)uhlichouses,  and  to  a  ceilain  extent  sources  of  temptation  have  brtn 
removed. 

If  yoiuig  men  can  thus  escape  an  aj>jM?al  to  their  passions,  continence  is 
much  more  easy.  TluT(i  are  times  when  thcj  strictest  virtue  may  well  dread 
such  an  aj)peal.  Human  nature  is  but  too  weak,  and  needs  every  safeguaid 
it  can  get. 

As  aids  to  continence,  great  physical  and  mental  exertion  are  laoFi  powerfoL 
It  would  s<Him  that,  during  great  exercise,  t\w.  ner\*ous  energy  is  expended  in 
that  way,  and  ei'otic  thoughts  and  pi'tjpensities  are  less  prominent ;  so  also 
"with  m(?ntal  excTcise,  in  j)erhaps  a  h^ss  degree.  The  establishment  of  athletic 
sports,  gymnasia,  and  comfortable  rcjading-rooms  in  the  army,  may  be  expected 
to  have  some  intiu(?nce. 

Temj»ei*ance  is  a  great  aiil  to  continence.    In  the  anny,  the  intemperate* 
m(;n  giv(;  the  gi-eatest  number  of  cases  of  syphilis  ;  and  when  a  man  g(1s  an 
attack,  it  is  not  irifrefpiently  found  that  he  was  drunk  at  tlie  time. 
The  measures  wliich  promote  continence  are  then — 
(a)  Th(}  cultivation  of  a  religious  feeling,  and  of  pure  thought  and  conveisa- 
tion  among  the  young  soldiers,  by  every  means  in  our  jwwer. 
(h)  Eemoving  t4>mptation  and  occasions  to  sin. 


(c)  Constant  and  agreeable  emi>loymcnt,  bodily  and  mentally  ;  as  idleneo 
is  one  great  cause  of  debauchery. 
(cZ)  Temi)erance. 

2.  Marriage. — It  is  very  doubtful  whether  those  who  condemn  early 
marriages  among  the  working  classes,  on  account  of  improvidence,  are  entirely 
right  ill  their  argument.  The  moral  eflfect  of  prolonged  celibacy  has  seldom 
been  considered  by  them.  Probably  the  early  marriages  are  the  salvation  of 
the  working  youth  of  this  country ;  and  in  the  present  condition  of  the  labour 
market,  the  best  thing  a  working-mjm  can  do  is,  as  early  a  possible,  to  make 
his  lunne,  and  to  secure  himself  both  fnm  the  temptations  and  expenses  of 
bachelorhood.  In  the  aise  of  the  soldier  the  comlitions  are  different  for 
different  men ;  the  private  scddier  who  has  enlisted  for  long  service  (1:2  years, 

*  The  effect  of  this  Tii>on  the  virtuons  female  population  is  very  serio  Evtrrv  servant  in 
Lon<1on  sees  tlie  fine  clothes  and  hears  of  the  idle  luxurious  lives  of  tht  ■■  .  :en  of  the  town, 
and  knows  that  occasionally  respectable  niarriape  ends  a  life  of  vi«.v.  *a  -  a  teniptatii«  t-^ 
almndon  the  hard  w«)rl^nd  the  drudgery  of  8er\'ico  for  such  a  can-'r  w  ch  she  set-s  only 
the  bright  side!  It  ii^  tenint^ition  from  which  the  Stite  should  -.'iv*  hi,-  She  Hhonldiee 
prostitution  as  a  degrailed  calling  only,  with  its  restrictions  aud  its  i.  nn'-iin  aces. 

f  An  Act  for  the  PrevenUou  ol  CotkXAis^o>^A^«KA»e%  Q«cU.\n.  No.-,  .a  \i  d  M  iXiUay  StatioiH^ 
286i;  an  Act  for  thebellM  Pwrwit^ 
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and  prospect  of  renewal)  cannot  marry  for  fwjven  years,  and  then  only  7  per 
ci-nt.  can  marry  with  leave.  It  was  difficult  to  aroid  this,  and  the  conse- 
quences wore  certainly  most  serious.  Under  the  new  system  of  six  years'  en- 
listment, and  jjjissage  into  the  reserve,  a  soldier  will  not  marry  at  all,  and  it 
is  of  cours<^  desirable  he  shoidd  not  do  so.  If  he  enlists  at  eighteen, 
at  twenty-four  lu;  will  ]>e  free  ;  and  if  kept  in  full  occupation,  and  as  far  as 
possible  shii'lded  fi-nm  tem])tition,  the  burdo,n  of  c^'libacy  will  not  weigh  ui>on 
him.  Conti nonce  would  l)e  dejsirable  for  his  health,  and  f(»r  the  welfan*  of  his 
futun^  offsja-ing.  The  short  ser\'ice  now  introduceil  may  indwil  greatly  influ- 
ence this  matter,  and  certainly  hjis  removwl  from  pressing  dirfcussion  the 
question  of  marriage  in  tlie  infantry  of  the  army. 

3.  Prfraufiona  nijaluAt  the  DimiJie. — Admitting  that,  in  the  aise  of  a  body 
of  iinmarri(.Nl  men,  a  certain  amount  of  jm^titution  will  go  (m,*  something 
may  ha  done  to  ])re.vent  dis<«ise  by  extn;me  cleanliness,  instant  ablution,  ami 
by  the  yxm  of  zinc,  alum,  and  iron  w}ii3hes,  or  similar  lotions  after  c<»nnection, 
ami  by  the  constant  use  by  prostitutes  of  simihir  waslies.  It  may  seem  an 
offence  .igjun.st  momlity  to  sjxiak  <»f  such  things  ;  but  w(;  must  dcfal  with  things 
as  they  are  ;  and  our  obj(;ct  now  is  not  to  enforce  morality,  but  to  prevent 
disease.  The  use  in  brotluds  of  th(»se  measun\s  ai)pear8  t^)  l)e  more  efficacious 
than  any  other  plan.  In  some  of  the  Fnjnch  to^vus  the  use  of  lotions  and  wash- 
ings is  rigorously  enforc<»d,  with  the  effect  of  lessening  dise.'ise  considerably. 

4.  D^'tprfion  nnd  Cure  of  DtatPftJffiff  Mm  and  Womm. — In  the  C{is«»  uf  the 
soldier  who  hius  meilical  aihice  at  hand,  it  seems  of  the  gw»atest  imj)ortan(;e  to 
have  instant  medicAl  aid  at  the  first  sign  of  disease.  But,  inst^^ad  of  this,  the 
soldier  ccmceals  his  ailment  as  long  as  possible,  because  he  will  be  s(^nt  to 
hoR])itAl,  put  under  stojjpages.  Sec,  A  late  rcgulation  ha,s  mad<?  this  even  more 
stringent,  l>ut  surely  its  wisdom  may  bo  (piestioneil.  Surely  the  soldier 
should  be  encouragi^d  to  nuike  imm(M.liate  ap[>liciititm,  and  he  should  exirtninly 
not  be  punisheil  for  a  fault  which  his  sujioriors  commit  with  imjmnity,  and 
for  which  the  Stato  is  in  pnrt  answ(jrable  by  enforcing  celilwicy.  Our  object 
is  to  preserve  the  man's  health  and  services  for  the  State ;  we  shall  not  accom- 
plish this  by  ignoring  what  is  a  common  conse<|uence  of  his  ccmditions  of 
servioe.  Health  inspections,  which  are  not  now  o])ligsitory,  ought,  in 
my  opinion,  to  be  made  weekly  ]>y  the  surgeon.  I  ])elieve  thescj  inspections, 
when  carefidly  made,  to  be  of  the  greatest  serviox^.  Some  medical  officers  us(nl 
to  consider  tliem  derogator}*^  to  tliemselves,  and  slurred  them  over.    I  cjin 


•  While  wying  this,  and  while  dealing  with  what  actually  exLsta,  I  do  not,  for  a  nioiiipnt, 
•hare  the  opiniona  of.thoae  who  look  on  prostitution  not  only  as  a  nvceHNity,  l>nt  oh  a  gootl— as 
A  ahield  against  worse  \\ce\  and  as  a  guard  against  attempts  on  married  virtue.  One  feels 
instinctively  that  such  arguments,  however  plausilOe  at  tirst  sight,  are  untnu*.  In  fart,  they  do 
not  bear  investigation.  Develop  the  case  to  a  general  rule  (as  Paley  advisi-d  to  l>e  done  in  all 
argnments),  and  itn  fallacy  is  manifest  The  more  prostitution  is  extenflwl,  the  thor*  ent  ro.-w-h- 
nent  does  it  make  on  marriage  —the  safeguard  of  the  Inunan  race.  In  its  smallest  decree  it 
does  this.  If  extende<l,  prostitution  wouUl  begin  to  shake  the  very  stnictuni  of  society,  tor  the 
relation  of  the  sexes,  the  improvement  of  Iwth  men  and  women,  and  the  care  and  culture  of  the 
ofbpring,  would  beormie  enrtangeretl.  The  more  it  is  considea>d,  the  more  clearly  will  the  ti-r- 
rible  consequences  of  an  extended  prostitution  come  out  But  apart  fnmi  this  pciiend  A-iew»  the 
efSect  on  the  individual  man  is  disastrous,  even  if  he  escape  venereal  dise.ise.  As«»«KMation  with 
a  single  woman  is  a  safegnanl  against  excess  :  but  if  tlic  api>etite  is  stimul.itcd  by  constant 
variety,  it  is  imfXMiible  to  avoid  excess,  ami  its  enfeebling  effects  on  the  bctly.  It  is  worst* 
than  polygamy,  as  sexual  intercon  x\  with  different  females  is  more  varied.  In  i)olygamy,  also, 
it  is  well  known  that  our  con-  w  notion  of  a  jjreat  numWr  of  wives  is  err(»n«'ous  ;  a  stop  iii 
put  by  the  expense ;  and  -n  '  l.e  ;  'yganious  u.itions  the  m.ijority  of  mtfu  hnvj*  only  one  wif««. 
Whenever  station  or  riclit-.-  ^v.  y  '  -  .  man  to  ha\e  more,  he  pays  for  his  grati1ii\atiou  by  an 
enfeebled  health,  and  by  a  <! '        >.t.?  oflOipring. 

It  is  not  without  physiol'^v'i'T.l  i  •  iw  tliat  Christianity  has  forbidr>n  prostitution,  in  terms 
which  make  us  understand,  «'V«n  b-fer  than  the  writings  of  Tcpcme  or  .luvfiial,  how  w'de- 
iprea/rl  and  deadly  was  th*-  pn'-ritn.  Ion  of  antiquity,  and  how  the  strength  and  wciroeing  of 
men  were  being  andennine<I.    Is  thi-io  no  danger  that  we  may  require  hiuiilar  warning  7 
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neither  partici]»ato  in,  nor  indeed  understand,  a  feeling  of  tliis  kind  ;  it 

to  nie  u  matter  of  duty,  which  should  be  done  as  conscientiously  as  ixjssiMi-. 

I  know  from  i)ei'S()nul  exi^erience  of  he^dtli  inspections  in  the  anay  how  manv 

men  ai-e  caught  in  an  early  stiige  of  sypliilis  and  gonorrhcea,  and  the  disease  « 

is  forthwith  cured,  or  greatly  mitigateiL    Some  supj^ose  tliey  are  derogatury 

to  the  men  j  Lut  thtjy  were  practised  for  numy  yeiirs,  and  no  such  feeling  wjlj 

excited. 

It  has  heen  also  pri"»i)osod  to  detect  and  cure  the  disejuse  in  profltitute8.  A 
great  outcry  has  l)een  raised  against  this  pi'oi)08al,  which  is  yet  a  matter  vl 
pm.-aution  which  tlie  State  is  surely  hound  to  tiike.  A  >voman  chiKist'S  to 
follow  a  dangerous  tr.ide — as  dangerous  as  if  she  stood  at  the  corner  of  aslW't 
exploding  gunpowder.  By  pr.ictising  this  trade  she  ought  at  onw  to  briii^: 
herself  uniler  the  law,  and  the  State  must  take  what  precautions  it  can  to  jm-- 
vent  her  doing  mischief.  Tlie  State  cannot  prevent  prostitution.  TN>  skll 
s(?e  no  rijturn  U)  the  stern  old  Scandinavian  law  which  punished  the  ppjstitute 
with  stripes  and  death  ;  hut  it  is  no  more  interferenct*  with  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  to  pri.'venta  woman  from  proj ungating  syjihilis,  than  it  would  In;  to 
j)r<n'ent  hvT  propagating  smallpox.  I 

The  diiliculty  is  to  detect  when  she  is  diseased.  Abroad,  an  elaborate 
systv.m  is  in  use  for  this  purpose  ;  brothels  are  registered,  and  their  iniuati* 
regularly  examin(;»l.  In  this  country  such  a  system  seems  to  many  jie^.tplu  tiio 
liku  a  recognitit)!!  of  tin;  ine\'it^ibleness  of  prostitution,  auil  to  a  cerUdn  extent 
a  sanction  of  it.  It  does  not  i)n\sent  it.self  to  me  in  tliis  light,  but  as  a  simple 
matter  of  lufcuuition.  A  custom  exists  which  we  cannot  set  aside ;  let  lu?  ob- 
viate its  elleclvs  as  best  we  nuiy,  while,  at  the  same  time,  by  higher  culture  aud 
better  ri'ligious  traching,  we  endeavour  to  gradually  remove  the  cusbjm.* 

A  partial  ad<»i)tion  of  this  ]>Lin  hjis  l)e(;n  (x)mmeuced  by  the  military  anJ 
naval  auth«.»rities  in  this  country,  and  Acts  have  lieen  passwl  (1864,  lS66,aud 
l^iiU)  by  means  of  which  the  i)rostitutes  of  certain  niiht^ir}^  and  naval  statiui5.s 
are  brought  umler  sui)ervisi<m.t  The  imiHjrtimt  clause  in  the  Act  for  1806 
is  clause  15,  which  provides  tliat  when  an  infonnation  is  madt:  on  oath  tliat 
a  wf.»man  is  a  common  prtjstitute,  living  within  tlie  limits  of  any  place  to 
which  the  Act  applies,  or  having  l)een  within  those  limits  for  the  purpose  of 
prostitution,  a  justice  may  issue  notice  to  such  woman,  through  the  superiD- 
tendent  of  jiolice,  to  ai)i»ear  for  medical  examination.  She  is  then  kept  under 
continued  insj)ertion,  and  certified  Lock  Ilaspitab  are  provided  for  her  treat- 
ment if  sln»  is  iliscovered  to  hv.  ilL  Clause  36  is  also  an  important  one  ;  it 
imposes  a  j)enalty  of  £20,  or  imjjrisonment,  with  or  witliout  hard  labour,  un 
any  brothel-keeper  or  owner  f)f  a  house  wIk),  having  reasonable  cause  to  know 


•  Tliose  iK?rson«  wlio  shut  their  eyes  to  tke  euonnous  prostitution  of  this  country,  as  of  all 
others,  or  tliiuk  nothing;  can  l)e  done  becauso  it  is  impassible  to  deal  with  private  or  "sly" 
}jio.stitutiou,  and  with  the  higher  grades  of  the  calling,  shouhl  remember  that  some  moyenieot 
in  the  interest  of  the  unhai)i»y  girls  themselves  is  necessary.  In  the  low  brotliels  in  LonJi* 
the  system  in  a  moMt  cruel  one.  A  girl  h  at  first  well  treated,  and  encouraged  to  fall  into  d*-bt 
to  her  eni]il()yer.  As  soon  as  she  is  fairly  involved,  she  is  a  slave ;  there  is  no  relief  till  ^!M 
can  make  no  mure  money,  when  she  is  cast  uut.  Surely  something  should  be  done  to  save  htr. 
TosMibly  it  might  l»e  well  to  try  the  plan  of  recognising  no  debts  from  a  girl  to  the  procurex-i  v 
bn)tliel-keeper,  and  to  also  devise  means  for  at  once  giving  her  the  means  of  release  from  her 
lile  if  she  desires  it.  Also,  if  such  houses  must  exist— and  who  can  venture  to  hope  they  will 
not  y— they  may  at  least  l>e  made  less  indecent,  quieter,  and  safer  from  theft,  and  even  munirr. 
At  present,  the  system,  as  it  exists,  is  a  gigantic  scandal  to  Christianity,  and  Jeannels  siujpilar 
work  has  lately  shown  how  curious  a  iiarallel  there  is  between  moilem  prostitution  and  that 
which  dimmed  the  splendour,  and  perhaps  hastenetl  the  fall,  of  Im^Hirial  and  Pagan  Rome. 
Eiglitt;en  centuries  after  the  death  of  Clinst,  arc  we  still  at  such  a  point  ? 

+  The  military  sUitions  nametl  in  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  in  18<R6,  are  Portsmonth.  Ply. 
mouth,  and  Devonport ;  Woolwich,  Chatham,  and  Sheemess  ;  Alderahot,  Windsor,  Colcbrtt-T, 
Siiornclilfe,  Currugh,  C^irk,  and  Q,iLecuatowu,  Others  have  since  been  added.  A(\joiaiiig 
Irishes  are  in  many  caaea  mdMOieOu 
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)]nan  to  be  a  prostitute,  and  to  be  affected  with  a  contagious  diBeaae, 
TB  her  to  resort  to  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution, 
ins  Act  came  into  force  on  the  1st  October  1866  ;  and  in  some  stations, 
b  Aldershot,  it  was  really  more  than  lialf  a  year  after  this  time  before  it 
1  be  put  into  force. 


Admissions  of  Primary  Venereal  Sore  per  1000  of  Strength, 


Stations  under  the  Act. 

1M7. 

1668. 

1809. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1878. 

1874.* 

187«.* 

187«.* 

month,  . 

76 

66 

74 

58 

50 

59 

87 

86 

29 

27 

tsmouth, . 

116 

86 

62 

51 

41 

40 

44 

48 

30 

27 

.tham, 

71 

63 

41 

47 

65 

49 

41 

83 

17 

83 

olwich,  . 

88 

46 

52 

43 

58 

60 

60 

47 

59 

42 

ershot,  . 

81 

77 

63 

67 

65 

62 

72 

52 

46 

47 

182 

111 

80 

30 

24 

47 

38 

37 

27 

80 

Stations  not  under  the  Act. 

idon,  .  . 

163 

148 

144 

160 

190 

199 

185 

179 

187 

146 

ffield,  .  . 

163 

107 

146 

77 

126 

98 

71 

49 

87 

119 

nehester,  . 

177 

115 

160 

92 

70 

98 

91 

106 

89 

113 

tdin,    .  . 

129 

139 

180 

128 

117 

165 

136 

95 

73 

76 

of  Wight, 

59 

103 

129 

64 

66 

57 

87 

89 

89 

54 

fast,    .  . 

89 

56 

52 

43 

61 

78 

103 

64 

44 

57 

ince  the  passing  of  these  Acts  there  has  been  a  most  decided  decrease  in 
number  of  primary  venereal  sores  at  all  the  military  stations  under  the 
iy  compared  with  non-protected  stations.  And  this  is  the  more  satisfactory, 
luse  the  frequent  movement  of  the  troops,  and  the  number  of  stations 
re  there  is  no  control  of  disease,  render  the  working  of  the  Acts  difficult 
record  for  the  years  1867-76  at  a  few  stations  will  show  the  decrease  (see 
re). 

)f  course,  it  is  difficult  to  compare  garrison  and  commercial  towns,  still  the 
re  figures  show  a  decided  decline  in  the  controlled  stations. 
5nt  the  following  figures,  kindly  given  me  by  Dr  Balfour,  are  quite  con- 
ing. 

a  1871  and  1872  there  were  fourteen  stations  under  the  Contagious 
Mfles  Act,  with  a  mean  strength  of  51,400  men ;  putting  against  these  other 
ieen  stations  not  under  the  Act,  with  an  average  strength  of  19,953  men, 
have  the  following  ratio  : — 


Admission  per  1000  of  Strength, 


Primary 
Venereal  Sore. 

Qonorrh<Ba. 

StationB  under  the  Act,     .  |  j^^^' 
Stations  not  under  the  Act,  |  \^\* 

60-6 
58-8 

98-4 
128-2 

116-9 
105  1 

107*4 
105-9 

b  must  be  remembered  that  at  present  gonorrhoea  has  not  been  touched 
she  Act,  for  want  of  hospital  accommodation,  so  that  the  equal  amount  of 
nrhoea  of  the  two  classes  shows  that  the  enormous  lessening  of  primary 

*  Stoppage  of  pay  in  fom. 
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venereal  sore  in  the  controlled  stations  is  owing  to  a  real  diminution  of  syphilis, 
and  not  to  lessoned  frequency  of  intercourse.*  This  iB  proved  again  by  the 
following  figures  given  me  by  Dr  Balfour. 

In  1864,  the  year  before  the  Act  came  into  operation,  the  average  admissions 
at  all  the  stations  from  primary  venereal  sore  were  108  "6  per  1000.  In  1873, 
at  the  uncontrolled  stations,  the  number  was  still  higher,  being  123*2,  so  that 
syphilis  had  not  declined  in  the  uncontrolled  stations.  But,  as  already  said, 
in  the  controlled  stations  in  1872,  the  admissions  were  only  53*3.  Therefore, 
the  gain  to  the  State  in  the  controlled  stations  was  (108'6-53'3)  55  admissions 
less  per  1000  of  strength  ;  and  in  a  mean  strength  of  50,000  men  the  State 
was  saved  the  cost  of  2750  cases  of  primary  venereal  sore  in  that  year,  and 
the  men  were  saved  the  enormous  injury  to  their  health,  which  would  other- 
wise liave  resulted. 

Let  the  facts  be  put  in  another  form  Taking  the  first  seven  years  that  the 
Acts  were  in  operation  (before  the  introduction  of  the  stoppage  regulation  in 
1873),  viz.,  1865-72  (though  in  the  early  years  the  operation  was  partial  and 
imperfect),  wo  have  the  following  figures  : — 

Admimanper  1000  of  Strength,  1865-72  inclimve. 

All  stations  not  under  the  Act  (mean 
strength  32,528  men),     .    .  . 
Stations  imdcr  the  Act  (mean  strength 
30,765  men),  

There  was  therefore  a  practical  identity  in  gonorrhoeal  admissions,  but  the 
annual  admissions  for  primary  venereal  sores  were  reduced  in  the  controlled 
stations  by  40*3  per  1000.  In  the  eight  years  the  State  was  therefore  saved 
very  nearly  10,000  cases  of  syphilis  ;  and  supposing  each  demanded  twenty 
days  of  treatment  (which  is  moderate),  200,000  days  of  sickness  have  been 
saved  in  eight  years. 

Such,  then,  has  been  the  operation  of  the  Act  under  many  disadvantages, 
but  this  has  not  been  its  only  beneficial  effect. 

Tlie  Act  at  the  large  stations  has  done  great  gpod  in  some  other  directions, 
especially  as  reganls  the  women.  Many  women  have  been  reclaimed  ;  the 
horrible  juvenile  prostitution  has  almost  ceased,  and  compaiati^.  decency  has 
been  taught  in  the  hospitals.  Still  the  Act  is  too  feebly  drawn,  and  too 
partially  carried  out,  to  cope  entirely  with  the  evil.  The  prostitutes  are  not 
thoroughly  under  inspection  ;  many  are  not  inspected  at  all  ;  neighbounng 
towns  send  in  prostitutes  ;  and  hospital  accommodation  is  insufficient 


•  In  the  return  for  1876,  we  find  the  following 


Primarr 
Venereal  Sore. 

GonorrboNL 

14  Stations  under  the  Act,  \ 
strength  48,620,    .      .  f 

14  Stations  not  under  the  > 
Act,  strength  18,790,    .  f 

83 
88 

68 

89 

A II  the  stations  not  under  the  Act,  grouped  together,  show  a  mean  strength  of  88,073,  with 
2,416  admissions  for  primary  venereal  sores,  or  63  per  1000,  against  88  per  1000  in  the  stations 
under  tl)e  Act.  TIic  difference  is  thus  maintained  in  the  stations  under  the  Act.  Much  lus 
been  mude  by  the  opponents  of  the  Acts,  of  the  fact  that  Uie  men  (since  1873)  hare  beea 
subjected  to  stoppages,  which  has  (presumably)  led  to  concealment  of  diseHse.  But  it  i« 
obvious  that  if  this  be  t\ift  gam,  \nftusi»»  m^o^  «.f[«ct  all  stations  equally^  yet  we  itill 
Snd  the  highest  ntioe  («mi  Vn  gionocAMm^  ^a[L^^«'onQ^^^ 


Primary  Sores.  OonorrbcBa. 

1031  111-9 
62-8  115-0 
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The  piostitates  from  surrounding  districts  not  in  the  Act  also  come  into 
these  towns  and  camps,  either  remaining  for  a  few  days  and  then  disappearing, 
or,  if  diseased,  stopping  till  they  can  get  admitted  into  hospital  Ee^rlments 
coming  from  other  quarters  not  under  the  Act ;  men  coming  from  furlough  or 
detachment,  also  introduce  the  disease ;  in  fact,  the  means  of  evasion  and  of 
re-introduction  are  numerous. 

One  consequence  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  was  to  make  public  the 
most  frightful  state  of  things  among  the  women  of  our  garrison  towns.  The 
vivid  picture  of  the  Chatham  prostitute's  life,  drawn  by  Mr  Berkeley  Hill,* 
was  no  exaggeration.  Eeports  from  the  Lock  hospitals  at  other  places  would, 
if  published^  have  borne  out  all  Mr  Hill  alleged.  Shocking  as  these  dis- 
closures  are,  and  mortifying  as  they  may  be  to  our  national  pride,  it  is  by  far 
the  best  plan  to  have  them  made.  An  evil  like  this  must  not  be  treated  in 
the  shade  ;  it  will  never  be  overcome  till  the  public  know  its  proportions  ;  the 
deadly  mists  which  ding  round  and  poison  the  very  basis  of  society  can  be 
dispersed  only  when  the  healing  light  of  the  sun  falls  on  them.  It  is  at  any 
rate  encouraging  to  learn  that  the  effect  of  the  Act  has  been  greatly  to  improve 
the  manners  and  habits  of  the  women — ^to  impose  some  restraint  on  them, 
and  to  restore  to  them  something  that,  in  comparison  with  their  former  life, 
may  be  called  decency. 


•  British  Medical  Joomal,  1867. 
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DISINFECTION. 

The  term  "  disinfectant,"  which  has  now  come  into  popular  use,  has  xadn- 
tunately  been  employed  in  several  senses.  By  some  it  is  applied  to  everr 
a'^nt  which  can  remove  impurity  from  the  air  by  others,  to  any  substance 
wliich,  besides  acting  as  an  air  purifier,  can  also  modify  chemical  action,  or 
restrain  putrefaction  in  any  substance,  the  effluvia  from  which  may  contamin- 
ate the  air ;  while,  by  a  third  party,  it  is  used  only  to  designate  the  substances 
"wliich  can  prevent  infectious  diseases  from  spreading,  by  destroying  their 
specific  poisons.  This  last  sense  is,  I  conceive,  the  most  correct,  and  it  is 
that  which  is  solely  used  here.  The  mode  in  which  the  poisons  are  destroyed, 
whether  it  be  by  oxidation,  deoxidation,  or  arrest  of  growth,  is  a  matt^  of 
indifference,  ^provided  the  destruction  of  the  poison  is  accomplished.  Tlie 
general  tenu,  "  air  purifier,"  is  given  in  this  work  to  those  agents  which  in 
any  way  cleanse  the  air,  and  which  therefore  include  disinfectants  (see  page 
135  for  the  Air  Purifiers),  and  the  term,  "Sewage  Deodorants,"  to  Uioee 
substanctis  which  are  used  to  prevent  putrefaction  in  excreta,  or  in  waste 
animal  or  vegetable  matters,  or  to  remove  the  products  of  putrefaction  (see 
page  398  for  the  Sewage  Deodorants). 

Tlio  chief  hiunan  diseases  which  are  supposed  to  spread  by  means  of 
special  agencies  (conveniently  designated  under  the  name  of  "  contagia''),t  are 
the  exanthemata  ;  typhus  exanthematicus  ;  enteric  (typhoid)  fever ;  relapsing 
fever;  yellow  fever;  paroxysmal  and  the  allied  remittent  fevers;  dengue; 
cholera;  bubo-plague;  influenza;]  hooping-cough;  diphtheria;  erysipelas; 
dysentery  (in  some  cases) ;  puerperal  fever  ;  syphilis ;  gonorrhoea ;  glanders ; 
farcy ;  and  malignant  pustule.  There  are  some  few  others  more  uncommon 
than  the  above. 

Tlie  term  "  disinfectant "  might  also  be  applied  to  substances  destroying 
cntozoa,  or  epiphytes  or  entophytes,  but  there  is  a  disadvantage  in  giving  it 
so  extended  a  meaning. 

It  has  long  been  a  belief  that  the  spread  of  the  infectious  diseases  might 
be  prev(?nted  by  destroying  the  agencies  in  some  way,  and  various  fumiga- 
tions, tires,  and  similar  plans  have  been  employed  for  centuries  during  great 
epidemic^}. 

In  order  to  apply  "  disinfection,"  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term,  we 
ought  to  know — 1*-^,  the  nature  of  these  contagious  agencies  ;  2dy  the  media 
through  which  they  spread ;  and  M,  the  eCTect  produced  upon  them  by  the 
chemical  methods  which  are  supposed  to  destroy  or  modify  them. 

1.  The  Nature  of  the  Gantagia,X 
This  point  is  at  present  the  object  of  eager  inquiry.    In  the  case  of  one  or 


*  Taniieu,  for  example,  Diet.  d'Hj'g.  art.  Disinfection,  and  many  other  anthors. 

i*  It  will  be  seen  that  the  old  distinctions  between  infectious  and  contagious  diseMet,  ind 
between  miasmata  and  contagia,  are  not  adhered  to.  They  were  at  no  time  thoroughly  deli- 
nite,  and  are  now,  I  think,  better  abandoned. 

t  VoT  a  fuller  description  on  »om«  ol  can  be  given  here,  I  beg  to  refer  to 

my  Beport  on  Hygiene  for       V^^^nrci^  l!!^^ciX\>«:^^\s«jDL\.'?X\»^^^ 
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two  of  the  above  diseases,  the  question  has  been  narrowed  to  a  smaU  compass. 
In  variolous  and  vaccine  discharge,  and  in  glanders,  the  poison  certainly  exists 
in  the  form  of  solid  particles,  which  can  be  seen  by  high  powers  as  glistening 
points  of  extreme  minuteness.*  In  cattle  plague  blood  serum  there  are  also 
excessively  small  particles  discovered  by  Beale,  which  are  probably  the 
poison.  The  size  of  the  particles  supposed  to  be  contagia  is  most  minute  ; 
some  of  them  are  not  more  than  ^(^^(^^  of  an  inch,  and  Beale  believes. that 
there  may  be  smaller  still  to  be  discovered  with  higher  powers.  Chauveau 
has  washed  the  vaccine  solid  particles  in  water ;  the  water  did  not  Injcome 
capable  of  giving  the  disease ;  the  washed  particles  retained  their  power. 
The  epidermic  scales  of  scarlet  fever  and  the  pellicle  of  the  diphtheric 
membrane  certainly  contain  the  respective  poisons,  and  after  ex|X)sure  to  the 
air  for  weeks,  and  consequent  drying,  still  retain  their  potency.  It  is  more 
likely  that  solid  matters  should  thus  remain  unchanged  than  liquids,  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  proved  that  this  is  so,  and  at  present  the  exact  physical  con- 
dition of  the  contagia  of  the  other  infectious  diseases  remains  doubtful. 

The  extraordinary  power  of  increase,  and  cajiability  of  pi-oducing  their 
like,  possessed  by  some  of  the  contagia  when  placed  under  special  fostering 
eircumstances,  as  in  the  bodies  of  susceptible  animals,  lead  to  the  belief  tliat 
they  are  endowed  with  an  independent  life.  The  old  doctrines  that  they  are 
simply  either  poisonous  gases  or  animal  substances  in  a  state  of  chemical 
change,  and  ca|)able  of  commuuicatnig  this  change,  or  that  like  the  so-called 
ferments  (ptyalin,  pancreatin,  diastase,  emulsin),  they  split  up  certain^bodies 
they  meet,  are  not  now  in  favour. 

The  retention  of  the  power  of  contagion  for  some  time,  and  its  linal 
loss,  the  destruction  of  the  power  by  antiseptics  which  do  not  affect  the  action 
of  such  bodies  as  ptyalin  or  diastase,  and  the  peculiar  incubative  period  which 
is  most  easily  explained  by  supposing  a  gradual  development  of  the  active 
agent  in  the  body,  are  more  in  accordance  with  the  hypothesis  of  independent 
life  and  power  of  growth. 

The  indo]>endent  living  nature  of  the  contagia  is  a  belief  which  has  long 
been  held  in  various  forms.  At  the  present  time  there  are  three  views,  each 
of  which  lias  some  arguments  in  its  favour. 

(1.)  The  particles  are  supposed  to  be  of  animal  origin,  bom  in,  and  only 
growing  in  the  body  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  minute  portions  of  bioplasm  (to  use 
l)r  Beale's  phrase),  or  protoplasuL  f 

This  is  the  old  doctrine  of  "  fomites  "  expressed  in  a  scientific  form,  and 
supported  by  a  fact  which  was  not  known  until  lately.  This  is  that  the 
independent  life  ascribed  to  these  particles  of  bioplasm  is  no  assumption,  since 
we  are  now  aware  that  many  of  the  small  animal  cells  or  bioplastic  molecules 
are  virtually  independent  organisms,  having  movements,  and  apparently 
searching  for  food,  growing,  and  dying. 

This  view  explains  singularly  well  the  fact  of  the  frequent  want  of  power 
of  the  contagia  of  one  animal  to  affect  another  family  ;  as,  for  example,  the 
non-transference  of  many  human  diseases  to  brutes,  and  the  reverse.  It  also 
partly  explains  the  non-recurrence  of  the  disease  in  the  same  animal  by 
supposing  an  exhaustion  of  a  special  limited  supply  of  food,  which  cannot  bo 


*  The  observations  of  Chauveau,  Beale,  and  Burdon-SanderKon,  and  stilNmore  recently,  of 
Braidwood  and  Vacher,  prove  this  very  important  point  by  what  seems  indisputable  evidence. 
It  does  not  follow  that  all  small  bodies  are  in  such  fluids  the  **  contagia,"  but  the  experiments 
prove  that  some  of  them  must  be.  In  many  kinds  of  blood  there  are  nimierous  small  particles, 
derived^  according  to  Riess,  from  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  white  blood  cells,  and  which 
have  no  contagious  property. 

t  This  view  has  been  advocated  with  great  force  by  Beale  (Disease  Oerms,  2d  edition);  and 
Morris  (The  Oerm  Theory  ofDiaeaae,  2d  edition). 
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restored,  since  it  may  be  supposed  that'  some  particular  bodily  structure  is 
altogether  destroyed,  as,  for  example,  Peyer's  patches  may  be  in  enteric  fever. 
One  objection  to  this  view  is,  on  the  other  baud,  that  living  animal  particles 
die  with  great  rapidity  after  exit  from  the  body,  while  the  contagia  do 
certiiinly  last  for  some  considerable  time.* 

(2.)  The  particles  have  been  conjectured  to  be  of  fungoid  nature,  and  to 
simply  grow  in  the  body  after  being  introduced  ab  externo.  This  view  is 
supported  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  rapid  and  enormous  growth  of  fungi,  by 
their  penetrative  powers  and  splitting  up  action  on  both  starchy,  fatty,  and 
albuminoid  substances,  and  by  the  way  in  which  certain  diseases  of  men  and 
of  animalst  are  undoubtedly  caused  by  them.  It  is  clearly  a  view  which 
would  explain  many  phenomena  of  the  contagious  diseases,  and  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  experimental  evidence  of  Hallier  and  many  others  who  have 
beheved  either  that  they  have  invariably  identified  special  fimgi  in  some  of 
these  dis  Bases,  or  that  they  have  succeeded  in  cultivating  fungi  from  particles 
of  contagia.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the  evidence  of  true  and  recogms- 
able  and  special  fungi  being  thus  discovered  and  grown,  and  forming  the 
efficient  causes,  is  very  much  doubted  by  the  best  observers.  The  micrococci 
of  HaUier,  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  the  protoplasm  of 
fungi,  and  which  HaUier  considers  can  again  develop  to  fungi,  are  looked 
upon  by  many  as  mere  detritus.  J 

(3.)  The  particles  of  contagia  are  thought  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the 

Schizomycetes,"  i.e.,  of  that  class  of  organisms  which  Nageli  has  sepaiated 
from  the  fungi,  and  which  form  the  lowest  stratum  at  present  known  to  ns  of 
the  animate  world.  They  are  termed  Bacteria,  Zoogloea,  Microzymtes,  Vibrios, 
Monads,  &c.  Their  rektion  to  the  fungi,  or  to  the  Oscillarinese,  to  which 
they  are  perhaps  closer,  is  yet  a  matter  of  warm  debate. 

That  these  creatures  are  concerned  in  many  diseases  is  clear.§  lister's 
genius  first  brought  their  practical  im])ortance  forward,  and  the  late  researches 
of  Klebs,  Eecklinghausen,  and  others,  have  shown  how  great  a  part  they  pky 
in  the  production  of  Septicaemia.  The  carbuncular  disease  of  cattle  and 
sheep  (splenic  apoplexy)  is  also  intimately  connected  with  Bacteria  ;  and  if 
the  observations  of  Coze  and  Feltz  are  correct,  the  same  is  true  of  typhoid 
fever.  Ferdinand  Cohii  has  lately  asscrted||  that  even  the  glistening  particles 
of  vaccine  lymph  are  Bacteria.  Bacteria  have  been  proved  to  cause  disease  of 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  the  uterus,  the  kidneys,  and  the  heart,  and 
tliey  play  some  part  in  hajmorrhagic  smallpox. 


*  A  modification  of  this  view  under  the  name  of  the  Glandular  Origin  of  Diseane,  is  adfo* 
cated  by  Dr  B.  W.  Richardson,  F.R.S.  (Address  to  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain, 
Leamington,  1877,  Nature,  No.  414,  Oct.  4.  1877,  p.  480).  Admitting  that  the  disease  poina 
generally  comes  from  without,  he  looks  upon  its  action  as  catalytic,  causing  an  altered  glandnUr 
secretion  or  a  change  in  the  blood,  the  changed  secretion  reacting  on  the  nervous  centre  sup- 
plying the  gland  or  glands.  He  also  conceives  that  during  epidemic  periods  a  strong  nerrous 
impression  may  have  the  same  effect  as  the  direct  introduction  of  poison  from  without,  so  thst 
the  disease  may  occasionally  arise  spontaneously.  He  looks  upon  many  diseases  as  hereditair, 
in  the  sense  that  the  condition  of  the  child  resembles  that  of  tne  parent,  and  will  therefore  be 
open  to  similar  influences. 

i*  Not  only  some  skin  and  hair  diseases  of  men  and  animals,  and  diseases  of  insects  tad 
fishes  are  caused  by  the  growth  of  fungi  which  fall  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  are  dnwn 
into  the  mouth,  but  internal  dilseases  are  caused  by  the  growth  of  undoubted  fungi,  si 
Aspergillus. 

%  The  supposed  fungus,  which  Klein  (Reports  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Cowicil, 
new  series.  No.  vi.  1875|  thought  he  had  discovered  in  the  patches  of  tvphoid  ulceration,  wis 
shown  by  Creighton  to  be  merely  an  altered  condition  of  n  brine  simulating  an  indepeodsnt 
organism  (see  Proceedings  of  the  Roval  Society,  June  15,  1876). 

§  For  a  short  summary  of  this  subject,  see  my  Report  on  Hygiene  for  1872;  in  the  Amy 
Jtfed.  Depart.  Blue  Book,  vo\.  xiu. 
11  Virefiow's  ArchiY.  band  w.  p.  ^  a^*lV 
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Tet  it  is  certain  that  in  some  of  the  epidemic  diseases  there  are  no  Bacteria. 
In  cholera,  Lewis  and  Cunningham^have  failed,  in  spite  of  the  most  persever- 
ing search,  to  find  Bacteria  (or  fungi)  in  the  discharges  or  blood  of  cholera. 

The  reasons  for  attributing  in  many  cases  great  influence  to  the  Bacteria, 
which  are  undoubtedly  present,  are  obvious  enough. 

They  are  so  widely  spread  in  nature  (in  air,  it  is  believed,  and  in  water)  ; 
their  powers  of  growth,  by  division,  are  so  wonderful ;  their  food  (ammonia, 
phosphates,  and  perhaps  starches  or  sugars)  is  so  plentiful,  and  their  tenacity 
of  life  so  great,  that  it  is  no  wonder  great  consequence  is  now  attached  to  thenL 
Yet  it  is  their  very  universality  which  is  the  strongest  argument  against  the 
view  that  they  constitute  the  contagia  of  any  of  the  specific  diseases,  and  any 
one  who  considers  the  peculiar  spread  of  the  contagious  diseases  will  admit  the 
force  of  this  objection.  To  meet  this  objection,  it  has  been  surmised  that  they 
are  not  the  contagia,  but  merely  their  carriers.  Tins  view  has  not  been 
defined  ;  but  as  the  plasma  of  Bacteria  is  albuminoid,  it  may  perhaps  be  taken 
to  mean  that  while  the  Bacteria  are  usually  harmless,  their  plasma  may 
become,  in  certain  cases,  altered  in  composition,  and  then  becomes  poisonous 
in  different  specific  ways.  Bacteria  feeding  in  the  blood  of  a  typhus  patient 
will  become  nourished  with  morbid  plasma,  and  thus,  so  to  speak,  it  is  diseased 
Bacteria  which  become  dangerous.  We  get  here  beyond  the  range  of  present 
observation,  and  are  conscious  how  impossible  it  is  with  our  present  instru- 
ments to  investigate  such  an  hypothesis.* 

The  belief  wluch  some  entertain  that  the  Schizomycetes  are  the  efficient 
agents  of  the  contagious  diseases  has  led  to  a  number  of  experiments  on  the 
destmction  of  Bacteria  by  heat  and  by  chemical  agents,  in  the  belief  that  the 
doctrine  of  disinfection  was  thereby  elucidated.  This  could  hardly  be  the 
case,  unless  we  are  certain  that  the  Bacteridia  are  the  contagia,  which  is  not 
the  case  in  some  of  those  diseases,  and  not  proved  to  be  so  in  any.  Disinfec- 
tion must  rest  at  present  on  its  own  experimental  evidence. 

The  belief  in  the  part  played  by  Bacteridia  has  led  also  to  much  interest 
being  taken  tn  the  discussion  on  ferments,  and  in  the  question  of  spontaneous 
generation,  as  it  is  imagined  that  a  clue  might  thus  be  found  to  the  origin^  de 
novo,  of  the  contagia.  ]Mr  Darwin's  doctrine  of  Pangenesis  has  even  been 
pressed  into  the  discussion,  though  it  rather  makes  the  darkness  greater  than 
before.  It  is  curious  to  find  so  practical  a  matter  as  that  of  disinfection 
brought  into  relation  with  some  of  the  most  subtle  and  controverted  questions 
of  the  day;  but  the  important  bearing  which  the  acceptance  of  one  or  other  of 
these  views  would  have  on  the  practice  of  disinfection  is  evident. 

If  the  contagia  "  are  simply  excessively  minute  portions  of  bioplastic 
particles,  in  Beale's  sense,  we  may  be  sure  they  will  be  easily  killed  ;  a  heat 
far  below  that  of  boiling  water,  and  very  weak  chemical  agents,  destroy  all 
signs  of  vitality  in  animal  cells  and  molecules.  We  might,  therefore,  hope 
much  from  disinfection.  Fungi  in  water  are  destroyed  by  a  comparatively 
low  heat ;  while  in  dry  air  PeniciUium  glaucum  is  not  completely  destroyed, 
according  to  Pasteur,  till  127*  C.  («270**  Fahr.),  and  Oidium  aurantiacum 
dies  at  about  the  same  temperature.  On  the  contrary,  the  Bacteroid  bodies 
are  often  extremely  stable.  Lex  found  a  temperature  of  127°  C.  or  262''*6 
Fahr.  insufficient  to  kill  them,  and  after  boiling  them  for  half  an  hour  they 
atill  showed  vital  movements  ;  and  in  Calvert's  experiments  a  heat  of  no  lef  s 
than  400*  Fahr.  (  »  204*  G.)  was  required  to  thoroughly  destroy  them,  and 


*  For  farther  information  see  the  Address  in  Medicine  by  W.  Roberts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  deli- 
vered at  the  Manchester  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  1877,  (Brit  Med.  Journal, 
Na  867,  Aug.  11,  1377,  p.  168).  Also  Professor  ^daU's  papers  in  the  Royal  {Society's  Pro- 
^^»ng»  and  Transactions  (see  Transactions.of  the  Royal  Society,  1876,  part  1.  p.  27).  v 
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some  kinds  seem  unaffected  even  by  strong  acids  and  caustic  alkalies.* 
Sanderson  found  that  Bacteria  in  water  are  not  developed  in  fluids  heated  to 
366**  Fahr.  or  even  boiled.  Disinfection,  if  Bacteridia  are  to  be  destroyed, 
would  be  then  a  matter  of  much  greater  difficulty.  Important  in  all  wajB, 
this  question  of  the  nature  of  contagia  is  especially  so  in  a  practical  sense,  viz., 
that  of  the  easy  or  difficult  destruction  of  these  agents. 

2.  The  Media  in  which  the  Contagia  are  spread. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  point  is  far  more  defined,  and  may  be  thus 

summarised : — 

The  8])ecial  and  distinctive  phenomena  of  each  disease  are  usually  attended 
with  special  implication  of  some  part  of  the  body,  and  it  is  especially  theee 
parts  which  contain  the  contagia.  In  these  parts  there  is  frequently  rapid 
growth,  and  if  the  parts  are  on  the  surface,  fre(iuent  detachment.  The  pug 
and  epidermis  of  smallpox ;  the  epidermis  and  the  mouth  and  throat  epitbeham 
of  scarlet  fever  ;  the  skin  and  bronchial  secretions  of  measles  ;  the  stools  con- 
taining the  discharged  detritus  of  Peyer's  glands  in  typhoid  fever  ;  the  dis- 
charges of  cholera  ;  the  discharges  and  eruptions  of  syphilis,  glanders,  farcy, 
and  malignant  pustule,  are  instances  of  this.  In  typhus  fever  the  skin  is  greatly 
alFected,  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  it  is  from  the  skin  that  the  virus 
spreads,  smce  tins  disorder  is  so  easily  carried  by  clothes ;  the  same  is  the  case 
with  plague.  In  fact,  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  the  breeding-places 
of  the  contagious  particles  give  off  the  poison  in  greatest  amount.  The  pw- 
tions  of  the  body  thus  thrown  off,  and  containing  the  contagia,  may  then  pass 
into  air,  or  find  their  way  into  water  or  food,  and  in  this  way  be  introduced 
by  breathing,  drinking,  or  eating,  or  through  broken  surfaces  of  the  body. 

The  principles  of  disinfection  ought  evidently  then  to  deal  with  the  poisoDSy 
at  their  seats  of  origin,  as  far  as  these  are  accessible  to  us.  It  was  the  instinct 
of  genius  which  led  Dr  William  Budd  to  point  out  that  the  way  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  scarlet  fever  is  to  attack  the  skin  from  the  very  first ;  to  destroy 
the  poison  in  the  epidermis,  or  failing  that,  to  prevent  the  breaking  up  and 
passage  into  the  air  of  the  particles  of  the  detached  epidermic  scales.  Oily 
disinfectant  inunctions  of  the  skin,  and  the  most  complete  disinfection  of  tti 
clothing  which  touches  the  skin  of  the  patient,  are  the  two  chief  means  of 
arresting  the  spread  of  scarlet  fever.  The  rules  for  smallpox  are  almost 
iihmtical,  though  it  is  more  difficult  to  carry  them  out ;  and  they  have  to  be 
supplemented  by  aerial  disinfection.  In  enteric  fever  the  immediate  destruc- 
tion of  all  particles  of  poison  in  the  stools  by  very  strong  chemical  reagents^ 
and  the  prevention  of  the  poison  getting  into  sewers  or  drinking  water  or  food, 
are  the  measures  obviously  demanded  by  the  peculiarities  of  this  special 
disease. 

The  more  completely  these  points  are  investigated,  and  the  more  perfectly 


♦  Bastian  has,  however,  stated  (Proceedings  of  Royal  Society,  No.  148,  p.  224,  March  1878) 
that  bacteria  and  vibrios  are  killed  at  a  much  lower  temperature  :  his  experiments  show  tint 
a  brief  exposure  to  a  temi^erature  of  70'  C.  («•  ISS"  Fahr.)  either  killed  the  germs  of  bacterii, 
or  completely  deprived  them  of  their  powers  of  multiplication.  The  difference  of  the  state- 
ments on  such  a  point  as  this  is  remarkable.  Tyndall  (Proc.  Roy.  Sec  No.  17S,  p.  569)  hisi 
since  pointed  out  what  apnears  to  be.  at  least,  a  partial  explanation  of  the  above  discrepandsi. 
lie  shows,  that  whilst  prolonged  boiling  failed  to  sterilize  an  inftision,  snccesaire  beaungs  for 
a  short  time,  even  below  the  boiling-point,  were  successful.  The  explanation  proposed  is,  that 
during  the  perio<l  of  latency  the  spores  are  in  a  hard  state  capable  of  resisting  high  temperttnn, 
but  that  just  before  the  period  of  active  germination,  they  become  softened,  and  taereforo^ 
amenable  to  the  influence  of  heat  As,  however,  8x>ores  in  various  stages  may  exist  in  the  same 
fluid,  successive  heatings  are  necessary  so  as  to  arrest  each  ^nronp  at  the  proper  time ;  but  by 
repeating  the  heatings  voLfELdoDlY^  ottou  axk  infosion  may  De  sterilised  at  a  pofait  beknr  the 
hoihng  point  of  water. 
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ng  places  in  the  body  are  known,  the  more  preciise  will  be  our  meanA 
jtion. 

rict  the  term  disinfectant  to  chemical  agents  in  the  air  seems  far  too 
lew,  and  has  the  disadvantage  of  leading  to  attempts  at  destroying  the 
.  what  is  the  most  uncertain  and  difl&cult  method,* 

tiffed  produced  on  the  Contagia  by  Chemical  Agents^  or  h^ai  or  cold, 
in  different  Diseases.  \ 

Dwledge  of  this  point  is  very  imperfect,  as  it  is  necessarily  derived 
►m  seeing  if  the  spread  of  any  contagious  disease  seems  arrested  by 
3cting  measures  we  employ.  The  experiment  is  a  coarse  one,  and  is 
under  all  possible  difficulties. 

Disinfection  in  various  Diseases, 

emuta,  Scarlet  Fever,  and  Rothdn, — The  points  to  attack  are  the 
the  throat.  The  skin  should  be  rubbed  from  the  very  commence^ 
he  rash  until  completed  desquamation  with  camphorated  oil,  or  oil 
le  weak  carbolic  acid.  The  throat  should  be  washed  with  Condy's 
reak  solution  of  sulphurous  acid.  Clothes  to  be  baked,  or  to  be 
mce  in  boiling  water,  to  every  gallon  of  which  2  ounces  of  commer- 
le  of  lime,  or  1  ounce  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  J  fluid  ounce  of  chloride 
added.  The  clothes  should  not  be  washed  at  a  common  laundry. 
B  or  euchlorine  should  be  diffused  in  the  air,  the  saucer  being  put 
\  distance  above  the  head  of  the  patient.  Carbolic  acid  a^d  ether  or 
ad  spray  may  be  used  instead. 

,  as  in  all  cases,  there  can  be  no  use  in  using  aerial  disinfectants, 
)y  are  constantly  in  the  air,  so  as  to  act  on  any  particle  of  poison 
ly  pass  into  the  atmosphero. 

yx. — The  skin  and  the  discharges  from  the  mouth,  nose,  and  eyes 


to  restrict  the  term  **  disinfectant to  an  oxidising  agent  cannot  be  right.  A  disin- 
nply  a  destructive  agent,  and  the  destruction  may  doubtless  be  produced  in  dif- 

(Rard  to  the  effect  of  chemical  reagents  on  low  forms  of  v^table  and  animal  life, 
r  Sansom  (The  Antiseptic  System,  by  A.  K  Sansom,  M.D.  1871) ;  of  Dr  Dougidl 
itive  Power  of  various  Substances  in  Preventing  the  Germination  of  Animalciuss, 
ugall,  1871) ;  and  the  Paoers  of  Calvert  (Proceedings  Royal  Society,  vol.  xx.  p. 
.  only  be  mentioned  here  that,  according  to  Dougall  (op.  cit.  table,  p.  6),  the  most 
ents  in  destroying  "animalcule'*  are  the  following  substances :— Sulphate  of 
)ride  of  aluminium,  chromic  acid,  and,  bichromate  of  potassium,  bichloride  of 
azoic  acid,  bromal  hydrate,  chloral  hydrate,  hydrocyanic  acid,  alum,  hydrochlorate 
,  ferrous  sulphate,  arsenious  acid,  picric  acid,  and  others  which  are  less  efficacious, 
nptes  Rendus,  Dec.  1872)  has  lately  stated  that  silicate  of  soda,  even  in  very  small 
rests  putrid  fermentation  and  retards  other  fermentations,  and  is  very  usisful  in 
it  of  blennorrhagic  urethral  discharge  in  women.  It  also  opposes  the  transfor- 
ucose  and  of  the  glycogenous  matters  of  the  liver.  If  silicate  of  soda  has  such  an 
lot  some  of  the  other  silicates  be  also  active  in  this  way,  and  may  not  the  anti- 
ower  of  some  soils  be  thus  produced  ?  Lex  found  the  movements  of  Bacteria  to 
ited  bv  chloroform,  carbolic  acid,  prussic  acid,  and  strong  solutions  of  quinine, 
named.  Dr  O'Nial  (Surgeon-Maior)  has  made  many  experiments  on  the  lirae  of 
>f  Bacteria  in  extract  of  meat  and  other  menstrun.i*  He  found,  like  Dougall,  the* 
3f  potash  to  be  the  most  powerful  agent  in  preventing  the  appearance  of  Bacteria, 
but  far  below,  is  carbolic  acid,  yet  neither  were  quite  efficacious.  Tlie  bisulphite 
as  found  to  be  of  no  value,  and  permanganate  of  potassium,  though  a  good  deodo- 
ircely  any  restraining  effect  on  the  formation  of  Bacteria.  Commercial  chlor-alum 
)  use,  but  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  aluminium  was  fairly  effectual.  The 
be  consulted  for  many  details,  but  it  shows  clearly  how  little  Bacteria  can  be  in-' 
our  present  modeH  of  using  these  "chemical  dismfectants."  See  also  Baxter's 
t  Reports  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council  and  Local  Govenmient  Board, 
J^o.  vlp.  216. 


t  Army  Medical  Department  Report  for  1871,  vol.  xUl.  (1878). 
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aie  tol)e  attacked  There  ia  much  greater  difficulty  with  the  skin,  as  inonctioii 
cannot  be  so  well  performed  But  smearing  with  oil  and  a  little  carbolic  acid 
glycerine,  or  in  difficult  cases  applying  carbolised  glycerine  to  the  papukt  and 
commencing  pustules,  might  be  tried  The  permanganate  and  sulphunmi 
acid  solutions  should  be  used  for  the  mouth,  nose,  and  eyes.  The  clothing 
should  always  be  baked  before  washing,  if  it  can  be  done.  The  particles 
which  pass  into  the  air  are  enclosed  in  small  dried  pieces  of  pus  and  epithelial 
scales  ;  and  Bakewell,  who  has  lately  examined  them,  expresses  great  doabt 
whether  any  air-purifier  would  touch  them.  Still  it  must  be  proper  to  m 
euchlorine  or  carbolic  acid  Iodine  has  been  recommended  by  Bichardson 
and  Hofinann. 

Measles. — Oily  applications  to  the  skin  and  air-purifiers,  and  chloride  of  zinc 
or  of  aluminium  in  the  vessels  receiving  the  expectoration,  appear  to  he  the 
proper  measures. 

Typhus  (exanthemattcus), — ^Two  measures  seem  sufficient  to  prevent  tiie 
spread  of  typhus — viz.,  most  complete  ventilation  and  immediate  disinfection 
and  cleansing  of  clothes.  But  there  is  also  more  evidence  of  use  from  air- 
purifiers  than  in  the  exanthemata.  The  nitrous  acid  fumes  were  tried  yerj 
largely  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  this,  in  the 
hulks  and  prisons  where  Spanish,  French,  and  Russian  prisoners  of  war  were 
confined.*  At  that  time,  so  rapidly  did  the  disease  spread  in  the  confined 
spaces,  where  so  many  men  were  kept,  that  the  efficacy  even  of  ventiktioii 
was  doubted,  though  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  amount  of  ventilation 
which  was  necessary  was  very  much  underrated  Both  at  Winchester  and 
Sheemess  the  circumstances  were  most  difficult ;  at  the  latter  place  (in  1785), 
in  the  hulk,  200  men,  150  of  whom  had  typhus,  were  dosely  crowded 
together ;  10  attendants  and  24  men  of  the  crew  were  attacked  ;  3  medical 
officers  had  died  when  the  experiments  commenced  After  the  fomigatifUH, 
one  attendant  only  was  attacked,  and  it  appeared  as  if  the  disease  in  those 
already  suffering  became  milder.  In  1797  it  was  again  tried  with  sooceai^ 
and  many  reports  were  made  on  the  subject  by  army  and  naval  sorgeona.  It 
was  subsequently  largely  employed  on  the  Continent,t  and  everywhere  seem 
to  have  been  usefuL 

These  facts  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  evolution  of  nitrous  acid  ahoold 
be  practised  in  typhus  fever  wards,  proper  precautions  being  taken  to  diffhae 
it  equally  through  the  room,  and  in  a  highly  dilute  form. 

Hydrochloric  acid  was  employed  for  tiie  same  purpose  by  Guyton-de' 
Morveau,  in  1773,  but  it  is  doubtless  much  inferior  to  nitrous  acid  Chlonne 
has  been  also  employed,  and  apparently  with  good  results.} 

In  typhus  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  contagia  pass  off  constantly  by 
the  skm ;  at  least,  the  effect  of  ventilation,  and  the  way  in  which  the  agent 
adheres  to  body-linen,  seem  to  show  this.  The  agent  is  not  also  enclosed  in 
quantities  of  dried  discharges  and  epidermis,  as  in  the  exanthemata,  and  is 
therefore  less  persistent,  and  more  easily  destroyed,  than  in  those  caaea 
Hence  possibly  the  greater  benefit  of  fumigations,  and  the  reason  of  the  amat 
by  ventilation.  The  clothes  should  be  baked,  steeped,  and  washed,  as  in  the 
exanthemata. 

Bubo  Flaffue, — ^The  measures  would  probably  be  the  same  as  for  typhna 
Enteric  (tpphmd  fever), — ^The  bowels-discharges  are  believed  to  he  the 


*  It  was  used  at  Winchester  in  1780  by  Carmichael  Smith,  and  again  at  Sheencw  in  ITBSi 
Smith  pablished  several  accounts.  An  account  of  the  experiment  made  at  the  desin  of  tbi 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  by  J.  C.  Smith,  1796, 

t  Chevallier,  Traits  des  D^infectants,  pp.  89,  40. 

$  Ibid.  pp.  U,  15. 
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chief,  if  not  the  sole,  agents  in  spreading  the  disease ;  the  effluvia  from  them 
escape  into  the  air,  and  will  adhere  to  walls,  and  retain  power  for  some  time, 
or  the  discharges  themselves  may  get  into  drinking  water.  Every  dischaigiB 
■honld  be  at  once  mixed  with  a  powerful  chemical  agent,;  of  those,  chloride 
and  sulphate  of  zinc  have  been  chiefly  used,  but  sulphate  of  copper  (which 
Doogall  found  so  useful  in  stopping  the  growth  of  animalculse),  chloride  of 
■hnmninm,*  or  strong  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  (1  ounce  to  a  pint  of 
irater),  or  carbolic  acidf  After  complete  mixing,  the  stools  must  be  thrown 
into  sewers  in  towns ;  but  this  should  never  be  done  without  previous  com- 
plete disinfection.  In  country  places  they  should  be  deeply  buried  at  a  place 
far  removed  from  any  water  supply  ;  they  should  never  be  thrown  on  manure 
heaps  or  into  middens,  nor  into  earth  closets,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided. 
Ab  the  bedclothes  and  beds  are  so  constantly  soiled  with  the  discharges,  they 
should  be  baked,  or  if  this  cannot  be  done,  boiled  immediately  after  removal 
with  sulphate  or  chloride  of  zinc.  It  would  be  less  necessary  to  employ  air- 
purifiers  in  this  case  than  in  others. 

Cholera. — There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  discharges  are  here  also  the 
active  media  of  conveyance  of  the  disease,  and  their  complete  disinfection  is 
a  matter  of  the  highest  importance.  It  is,  however,  so  difficult  to  do  thia 
with  the  immense  discharges  of  cholera,  especially  when  there  are  many 
patients,  that  the  evidence  of  the  use  of  t^ie  pl^  in  the  last  European 
epidemic  is  very  disappointing. 

The  ferrous  sulphate  (green  vitriol),  which  has  been  strongly  recommended 
hj  Pettenkofer  as  an  addition  to  the  cholera  evacuations,  was  fully  tried  in 
1866  at  Frankfurt,  Halle,  Leipzig,  in  Germany,  and  at  Pill,  near  Bristol,  |  and 
in  those  cases  without  any  good  result  In  other  places,  as  at  Baden,  the 
benefit  was  doubtful  It  seemed  to  answer  better  with  Dr  Budd  and  Mr 
Daviea  at  Bristol,  but  other  substances  were  also  used,  viz.,  chlorine  gas  in 
fliB  rooms,  and  cldoride  of  lime  and  Condy's  fluid  for  the  linen.  On  the 
whole,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  failure.§  Ferric  sulphate,  with  or  without 
potassium  permanganate,  has  been  recommended  by  Kiihne  instead  of  ferrous 
sulphate,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  evidence  on  the  point  Carbolic  acid 
was  largely  used  in  England  in  1866,  and  appeared  in  some  cases  to  be  of 
use,  as  at  Pill,  near  Bristol,  and  perhaps  in  Southampton.  It  &iled  at  Erfurt, 
hat  as  it  is  believed  the  wells  were  contaminated  by  soakage||  thia  is  perhaps 
no  certain  case.  Chloride  of  lime  and  lime  were  used  at  Stettin  without  any 
good  result,  and  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  so-called  disinfection 
of  the  discharges  of  cholera  does  not  seem  to  have  been  attended  with  very 
marked  results.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  for  a  moment  contended  that 
the  plan  has  had  a  fair  trial,  and  we  can  easily  believe  that  unless  there  is  a 
fall  understanding  on  the  part  of  both  mediccd  men  and  the  public,  of  what 
IB  to  be  accomplished  by  this  system,  and  a  conscientious  carrying  out  of  the 
plan  to  its  minutest  details,  no  safe  opinions  of  its  efficacy  or  otherwise  can 
be  arrived  at  It  would  be  desirable  to  try  the  eflect  of  chromic  acid  or 
lichromate  of  potassium 
With  regard  to  air-purifiers,  little  evidence  exists.    Chlorine  gas,  diffused 

*  In  fpeakiiiff  of  chloride  of  aluminium,  I  refer  always  to  the  strong  solution,  and  not  to  th* 
eommennal  "  chlor-alum,*'  which,  though  useful  in  various  ways,  is  vet  a  weak  solution. 

t  Or  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  (Buddj.  Be  lavish  (says  Budd)  in  the  use  of  chemicals  rather 
Uian  run  the  terrible  risk  of  failing  by  default. 

1  Tibbets,  Medical  Times  and  Gasette,  October  1867. 

I  In  my  experiments  on  sewage  putrefSaction  (Army  Med.  Reports,  vol.  viii.  p.  818),  ferroua 
nlphate  had  very  little  action  in  preventing  putrefaction,  and  the  Committee  of  the  Berlin 
Medical  Society  declined  to  recommend  it  for  cholera,  as  tney  found  it  did  not  prevent  fenuen* 
Utive  action. 

'  I  liinth  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  to  the  Privy  Council. 
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in  the  air,  was  tried  very  largely  in  Austria  and  Hungary  in  1832,  but  with- 
out any  good  results.  Nitrous  acid  gas  was  used  at  ^lalta  in  1865,  but 
apparently  did  not  liave  any  decided  influences,  although  Eamon  da  Luna 
has  asserted  that  it  has  a  decided  preservative  effect,  and  that  no  one  was 
attacked  in  Madrid  who  used  fumigations  of  nitrous  acid.  But  native 
evidence  of  this  kind  is  always  doubtful  Charcoal  in  bulk  appears  to  hare 
no  effect ;  Dr  Sutherland  saw  a  ship's  crew  severely  attacked,  although  the 
ship  was  loaded  with  charcoal 

CarboUc  acid  vapour  diffused  in  the  atmosphere  was  largely  used  in  1866 
in  England  ;  the  liquid  was  sprinkled  about  the  water,  and  sawdust 
moistened  with  it  was  laid  on  the  floors  and  under  the  patients.  The  effect 
in  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease  was  very  uncertain. 

Yellow  Fever, — In  this  case  the  discharges,  especially  from  the  stomach, 
probably  spread  the  disease,  and  disinfectants  must  be  mixed  with  them. 

Fumigations  of  nitrous  acid  were  employed  by  Bamon  da  Luna,*  and  it  is 
asserted  that  no  agent  was  so  effectual  in  arresting  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Dysentery, — It  is  well  known  that  dysentery,  and  especially  the  putrid 
dysentery,  may  spread  through  an  hospital  from  the  practice  of  the  same  close 
stool  or  latrines  being  used.  As  long  ago  as  1807  fumigations  of  chlorine 
were  used  by  Mojon,f  to  destroy  the  emanations  from  the  stools,  and  with 
the  best  effects.  The  chlorine  was  diffused  in  the  air,  and  the  stools  were  not 
disinfected  ;  but  this  ought  to  be  done,  as  in  enteric  fever,  and  especiaUj  in 
the  sloughing  form.  It  is  probable  that  carbolic  acid  in  large  quantity  would 
be  cflicacious. 

With  respect  to  Erysipelas,  Diphtheria,  Syphilis,  GonorrhcRO^  Glandm, 
and  Farcy,  local  applications  are  evidently  required,  and  carbolic  add,  in 
various  degrees  of  strength,  and  the  metallic  salts,  are  evidently  the  best 
measures.  J 

Cattle  Plague, — ^The  experiments  made  by  Mr  Crookes  on  the  disinfectant 
treatment  of  cattle  plague  with  carbolic  acid  vapour  have  an  important  bearing 
on  human  disease.  Although  the  observations  fall  short  of  demonstration, 
there  are  groxmds  for  thinking  that  when  the  air  was  kept  constantly  filled 
with  carbolic  acid  vapour,  the  disease  did  not  spread.  So  also  euchlorine  was 
employed  in  Lancashire  by  Professor  Stone  of  Manchester,  and  with  apparent 
benefit  Dr  Moffat  employed  ozone  (developed  from  phosphorus  expc^ed  to 
the  air),  and  he  believes  with  benefii§  As  such  experiments  are  very  much 
more  easily  carried  out  on  the  diseases  of  animals  than  on  those  of  men,  it  is 
much  to  be  wished  that  the  precise  effect  of  the  so-called  disinfectants  slionld 
be  tested  by  continuing  the  experiments  commenced  by  Mr  Crookes,  not  only 
in  cattle  plague  in  the  countries  where  it  prevails,  but  in  epizootic  diseases 
generally. 


♦  Ann.  (I'Hygi^ne,  April  1861. 

t  His  words,  as  quoted  by  Chevallier,  are  interesting  "The  dyientery  became  coDtagkms 
in  the  Hospital  at  Genua  ;  almost  all  the  sick  in  my  division,  nearly  200,  were  attacked ;  and, 
as  we  know  that  this  disease,  when  contagious,  is  communicated  ordinarily  from  one  person  to 
another  by  the  abuse  which  exists  in  all  hospitals  of  making  the  same  latrines  8er>-e  for  all 
the  Biok  of  a  ward  I  wished  to  see  if  fumigations  of  chlorine  had  the  power  of  d&«troying  tbfe« 
contagious  exhalations.  I  therefore  caused  fumigations  to  be  use<l  twice  daily  in  the  latrines 
and,  in  a  few  days,  I  was  able  to  destroy  that  terrible  scourge,  which  already  had  made  some 
victims.' 

X  Davaine  finds  iodine  most  powerful  in  destroying  the  infection  of  malignant  pustule,  TtM^ 
part  being  effectual.  It  may  be  injected  into  the  skin  without  injury.  (Comptes  l&dui. 
Sept.  aud  Oct  1878).  See  also  Report  on  Hygiene,  Army  Med.  Reporte,  vol.  £?.  in  which 
iU  use  in  snake  bite  is  suggested. 

fi  On  Meteorology  in  tttferoncfe  Vi  lEjjVSi^isiMi  GUatera,  by  F.  Moffat,  )LD., 

fianrardeiii  1868. 
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It  may  be  said  in  conclusion,  that  although  positive  evidence  is  so  deficient, 
yet  taking  into  consideration  the  decidedly  great  and  known  effect  of  many 
80-called  disinfectants  and  air-purifiers  on  organic  matters,  and  the  fact  that 
the  infectious  organic  agencies  are  certainly  easily  destroyed  in  most  cases 
(since  free  ventilation  renders  many  of  them  inert,  and  few  of  them  retain 
their  power  very  long),  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  specific  poisons  of  the  so- 
called  zymotic  diseases  are  destroyed  by  some  of  these  chemical  methods,  and, 
at  any  rate,  the  careful  and  constant  use  of  chemical  agents  for  the  destruction 
of  the  specific  poisons  in  the  excreta  and  discharges  from  the  body,  and  when 
they  pass  into  the  air,  is  not  only  warranted,  but  should  be  considered 
imperativa 

Pnrificuiion  of  Rooina  after  Infedioua  Diseases. — In  addition  to  thoipugh 
cleansing  of  all  wood- work  with  soft  soap  and  water,  to  which  a  little  carbolic 
acid  has  been  added  (1  pint  of  the  common  li(][uid  to  3  or  4  gallons  of  water), 
and  to  removal  and  washing  of  all  fabrics  which  can  be  removed,  and  brush- 
ing of  the  walls,  the  room  should  be  fumigated  for  three  hours  with  either 
the  fumes  of  sulphurous  or  nitrous  acids.  Both  of  these  are  believed  to  be 
superior  to  chlorine,  especially  in  smallpox.  All  doors  and  windows  and  the 
chimney  being  closed,  and  curtains  taken  down,  sulphur  is  put  in  a  metallic 
dish,  a  little  alcohol  is  poured  on  it,  and  it  is  lighted.  The  proportions  should 
be  1  D)  of  sulphur  for  every  1000  cubic  feet  of  space  ;*  and  in  a  long  room, 
it  is  best  to  have  the  sulphur  in  two  or  more  places.!  After  three  hours  the 
doors  and  windows  should  be  opened,  and  kept  open  for  twenty-four  or 
thirty-six  hours. 

In  white-washed  rooms  the  walls  should  be  scraped,  and  then  washed  with 
liot  lime  to  which  carbolic  acid  is  added. 

Mortuaries  and  dead-houses  are  best  purified  with  nitrous  acid  (see  p. 
137). 

Purification  of  Clothes  and  Bedding, — The  best  plan  of  doing  this  is 
certainly  by  the  agency  of  heat  Dr  Henry  of  Manchester,  after  showing  that 
vaccine  matter  lost  its  power  if  heated  to  140°  Eahr.  for  three  hours,  proposed 
to  disinfect  clothing  by  dry  heat  He  disinfected  scarlet  fever  clothing  by 
exposure  to  212°  Fahr.  for  one  hour  ;  woollen  clothing  from  plague  patients, 
after  being  heated  twenty-four  hours  from  144°  to  167°  Fahr.,  was  worn  with 
impunity  by  66  healthy  persons  for  fourteen  daya  Heat  has  been  largely 
iiscd  to  disinfect  clothing  by  the  Americans  in  their  civil  war,  both  in  the 
form  of  dry  heat  and  boiling  water.  It  is  believed  that  the  cessation  of  the 
plague  in  Egypt,  after  St  John's  day,  is  due  to  the  increased  heat  of  the  air  ; 
but  possibly  the  hygrometric  condition  of  the  air  may  have  more  to  do  with 


♦  Letbeby  givea  a  munb  ^Tger  proportion,  via.,  ^  onnce  for  every  ten  cubic  feet.  Even  tbig 
10  not  an  excessive  amount.  The  quantity  given  in  the  text  yields  little  more  than  one  per 
cent  to  the  quantity  of  air.  Thus  :— 1  lb  of  sulphur  produces  ]1*7  cubic  feet  of  sulphurous 
add  gas,  and  this  dduted  with  1000  cubic  feet  of  air  gives  only  1*17  per  cent  Half  an  ounce 
of  tiUphnr  jyrields  0  366  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  gas,  and  this  for  10  cubic  feet  of  air  gives  3-66 
per  cent  Baxter  found  that  0*194  to  1  per  cent,  destroyed  the  reproductive  power  of  septic 
microsymes  in  an  albuminous  or  aqueous  medium,  but  with  0*58  per  cent,  the  poison  of  iufec- 
tive  inHamniation  was  still  active.  Vaccine  was  destroved  after  10  minutes  exposure  to  an 
atmosphere  aaturated  with  SO^  whilst  chlorine,  or  carbolic  acid,  took  30  minutes  exposure. 
He  concludes  that  for  aerial  dismfection  SO,  is  the  most  convenient,  but  that  the  air  should  be 
9atwraied  with  it. 

+  A  lamp  has  been  proposed  by  Messrs  Price  &  Co.,  in  which  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  burned. 
This  seems,  from  experiments  made  at  Netley  by  Professor  Macdonald,  to  be  efficacious,  but  the 
extreme  inflammability  of  the  substance  may  be  a  source  of  dwger.  An  ounce  burned  in  53 
cubic  feet  arrested  the  movements  of  putrefactive  Bacteria  in  a  meat  infusion  in  a  saucer ;  it 
also  made  the  infusion  acid,  but  after  some  hours  Bacteria  were  again  iu  active  motion.  TIm 
anionst  otSOg  evolved  in  the  Mir  wa»  1*16  per  cent 
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this.  It  lias  also  been  sormised  that  the  yellow  fever  pmson  is  destroyed  hy 
an  intense  heat  Dr  Shaw  has  collected  the  few  facts  which  we  know  on 
this  subject*  , 

Disinfecting  Chambers, — Hot-air  chambers,  into  which  the  linen  and  bed-y  ! 
ding  are  put,  are  now  commonly  used  in  baking  infected  elothe&  >  The  tern*  | 
perature  ought  not  to  be  less  than  220"*  Eahr.,  and  probably  a  tempemtme  of 
250*"  Fahr.  is  desirable,  but  it  must  not  be  carried  much  above  this,  as  soma 
fabrics  are  singed,  f  The  usual  arrangement  is  a  furnace  with  the  smoke 
shaft  passing  under  or  on  one  side  of  a  brick  chamber,  and  with  a  hot-air  Uait 
from  a  shaft  running  through  or  under  the  fire  into  the  chamber  itself  or  into 
a  passage  below  it,  whence  it  passes  into  the  chamber  through  a  valve ;  m 
exit  for  the  hot  air  is  provided  at  the  top  of  the  chamber  ;  the  clothes  tn 
suspended  in  the  chamber,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  walls. 

Iq  other  cases  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  is  made  of  iron  and  the  smoke 
fine  passes  beneath  it ;  the  iron  becomes  red  hot,  and  is  covered  with  sand,  to 
prevent  the  clothes  taking  fire.  Hot  air  is  then  poured  into  the  chamber  in 
the  same  way.  X  The  disadvantage  of  the  hot-air  blast  is  the  uncertainty  and 
variation  in  the  amount  of  heat 

Dr  Bansom  of  Nottingham  has  devised  a  gas  stove,  viz.,  an  iron  box  well 
covered  with  non-conducting  material ;  in  a  channel  lea(^g  to  it  a  gas  jet 
bums ;  by  means  of  a  regulator  (modified  from  Kemp's  regulator)  the  heat  is 
kept  uniformly,  day  and  night,  between  235*  and  255**  Fahr. ;  the  honily  ^ 
consumption  of  gas  is  9  cubic  feet  for  a  small  stove,  which  is  sufi&cient  for  the 
hospital  at  Nottingham.§ 

Steam  has  been  also  used ;  and,  at  Berlin,  a  steam  disinfecting  chamber, 


*  IVans.  Soc.  Science  Assoc.  for  1864.  p.  558. 

f  My  friend,  Dr  Ransom  of  Nottingham,  has  made  experiments  on  this  point,  md  tilioQgk 
when  clothes  are  wet,  higher  temperatures  can  be  used,  yet  when  the  clothes  get  drj,  kt  fimud 
that  fine  fabrics  begin  to  scorch  st  255"*  or  260^ 

In  the  Lancet  (11  December  1876)  I  reported  the  results  of  some  experiments  uodertakfln  it 
the  request  of  the  Director-General  (A.M.D.).  I  found  that  woollen  fabrics  chaDfled  eokar 
after  6  hours  exposure  to  212^  Fahr.,  or  two  hours  at  220°  Fahr. ;  generaUy  length  ca  expasBit 
and  elevation  of  temperature  are  complementary.  Cotton  and  linen  showed  ngos  of  ehsoge 
of  colour  after  6  hours  at  212^  Fahr.  or  4  hours  at  220*"  Fahr.  The  Sanitary  RegulatioBs  direct, 
that  infected  clothing,  fcc..  shall  be  exposed  to  dry  heat  of  212°  Fahr.,  for  at  least  two  hom 
Dr  £.  Vallin,  Professor  of  Military  Hygiene  at  the  Val-de-Gr&ce,  has  made  further  experiocsts 
on  these  points  (De  la  Ddsinfection  par  T'air  chaud,  M^moires  de  la  Society  de  Mddidne  Publimii 
et  d'Hygi^ne  Pmfessionelle,  1877).  He  finds  that  a  piece  of  new  white  flannel  is  not  more  oil- 
coloured  after  2  hours  at  280°  Fahr.  than  after  one  ordinary  washing,  and  that  even  after  three 
hours  a  piece  already  washed  shows  no  change ;  2  hours,  however,  at  240°  Fahr.  to  250"  Fahr., 
show  distinct  change.  He  finds  also,  that  cotton  and  linen  do  not  change  until  they  have  heca 
exposed  for  2  hours  to  257°  Fahr.  The  strength  of  the  material  is  not  diminished  (as  shown  bj  a 
dynamometer)  until  after  2  hours  at  800°  Fahr.  Horse-hair  becomes  friable  after  expotoie  to 
heat,  but  this  is  chiefly  an  eflfect  of  drying,  as  it  r^^ains  its  ordinary  condition  in  a  short  time, 
on  reabsorbing  moisture  (Vallin,  Lake).   [F.  de  C.f 

X  At  Liverpool  the  disinfecting  chambOTs  are  5  feet  wide,  7  feet  from  fh>nt  to  back,  and  tf( 
feet  high  to  the  spring  of  the  arch.  The  walls  and  vaults  are  brickwork,  the  doon  of  wronght 
iron,  fitting  tightly  into  cast  iron  fhimes ;  in  the  floor  there  are  double  iron  alidxng  gratingly 
and  beneath  it  a  hot-air  passage.  At  the  top  of  the  arch,  is  an  opening  with  an  umi  vim^ 
for  the  escape  of  the  air  mto  an  exhaust  shaft  whidi  is  carried  into  the  chimney.  The  heatfaig 
api)aratus  is  a  cast-iron  cockle ;  two  cast-iron  smoke  flues  from  it  pass  along  the  hot-ttr 
passage  under  the  chambers  into  a  chimney  at  the  opposite  end.  Cold  air  is  cumwn  along  a 
brick  flue  underneath  the  floors  of  the  stokehole  into  a  space  on  each  side  of  the  cockle,  sad 
then  into  the  passage  under  the  chambers  ;  it  is  admittra  into  chambers  at  pleasure  tlm)iigh 
tlie  sliding  iron  gratings  in  the  floor.  A  damper  at  the  entrance  of  the  cold-air  flue  rsguhtes 
the  temperature.  A  temperature  of  280^  Fahr.  has  been  registered  in  these  chambers,  and  no 
less  than  880°  in  a  drying  closet  over  the  cockle. 

§  Dr  Ransom  has  introduced  a  modification  (since  an  accident  took  p)aoe  at  the  Sonthamptoo 
Xoflrmary,  where  all  the  clothea,  &c.,  were  consumed),  by  which  a  chain  with  a  link  of  fluible 
iuetai  ia  set  free  by  the  meWing  ot  XYi^Yai^  OltJw^%^s«A^fbata  off  the  gu^  mi 

prevents  any  farther  rise  of  VieaX. 
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iropoeed  hj  Dr  Esse/  ia  said  to  work  welL  Thia  chamber  is  in  the  form  of 
wo  iron  cylinders  of  different  diameters,  one  inside  the  olher,  and  with  walls 
bx>ng  enough  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  steam ;  between  the  two 
flinders  steam  enters  from  a  neighbouring  boiler,  and  heats  the  internal 
ylinder  in  which  the  clothes  are  suspended ;  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder  is  a 
atasB  box  which  dips  a  little  way  down,  and  is  pierced  with  holes  at  the 
ottom,  so  that  the  air  of  the  inner  cylinder  can  rise  into  it ;  in  the  box  is  a 
bormometer^  The  outer  cylinder  is  covered  with  wood,  and  the  top  of  the 
ylinder  with  felt,  to  economise  heat ;  the  steam,  when  it  condenses  in  the 
pace  between  the  cylinders,  flows  out  by  means  of  a  yalve,  which  Ib  lifted 
rlien  the  water  reaches  a  certain  point  in  the  condenser.  The  clothes  are  in^ 
roduced  at  the  top,  the  lid  of  the  cylinder  being  lifted  up  by  a  pulley ;  they 
le  not  allowed  to  touch  the  cylinder,  but  are  suspended  from  wooden  pegs, 
n  an  hour^s  time  the  heat  can  be  brought  to  90*"  R  (»234°*5  Fahr.). 
Lnol^er  apparatus  has  been  contrived  by  &se  for  mattresses.  It  is  an  iron 
188  with  a  spiral  steam  pipe  in  the  centre,  which  heats  with  compressed  steam 
two  atmospheres).! 

The  ordmary  drying  closet  in  a  good  laundry  will  sometimes  give  heat 
nongh,  but  not  alway&    A  baker^s  oven  can  also  be  used  on  emergency. 

Soaking  and  Boiling  Clothes, — ^The  boiling  of  clothes  is  not  so  good  as  bak« 
Qg,  but  still  is  very  useful  It  is  desirable  to  add  some  chemical  agent  to  the 
rater,  and  chloride  of  lime  is  frequently  used  in  the  proportion  of  1  gallon 
i  the  strong  commercial  solution  to  20  or  30  gallons  of  water.  Carbolic  acid 
1  part  of  pure  acid  and  2  parts  of  commercial  acid  to  100  of  water)  is  also 
inch  employed.  The  German  military  regulations  order  the  clothes  to  be 
lid  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  the  proportion 
f  1  part  to  120,  or  of  chloride  of  zinc,  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  to  240,  and 
hen  to  be  washed  with  soap  and  water,  if  the  clothes  cannot  be  baked  The 
ontine  I  have  myself  followed  in  the  case  of  a  large  military  hospital  during 
rar  was  to  receive  all  dirty  clothes  into  a  large  open  shed,  and  to  plunge  them 
i  once  into  tubs  of  cold  water  with  chloride  of  lime.  After  twelve  to  twenty- 
our  hours  soaking,  according  to  their  condition,  they  were  put  into  coppers 
nd  boiled,  chloride  of  lime  being  again  added  to  the  water ;  they  were  tiien 
Hit  into  the  washing-machine,  and  then  dried  and  baked  in  a  dry  closeti 
leated  to  the  highest  point  we  could  get,  about  200**  to  230''  Fahr.  If  lice 
rare  very  numerous,  it  was  a  good  plan  to  bake  the  clothes  before  soaking  ; 
lie  lice  were  mostly  killed,  but  some  were  only  torpid,  and  were  still  living, 
iter  a  temperature  of  probably  200**  Fahr.  They  could,  however,  be  shaken 
mt  of  the  clothes  easily  even  if  not  dead« 

Fumigating  Clothes. — ^This  is  best  done  with  sulphur,  which  may  be  used 
n  the  hot  chamber,  or  the  clothes  are  suspended  in  a  ^maU  close  chamber  or 
aige  vat,  and  a  large  quantity  of  sulphur  is  -set  on  fire,  care  being  taken  that 
he  clothes  are  not  burnt  Hair  mattresses  must  be  taken  to  pieces  before 
lomigation  if  they  are  much  defiled.^ 


*  Denftsdie  Vieite^jahnch.  fUr  ofL  Gefimdlieitapflege,  band  iil  p.  584  (1871). 
4  A  ffteam  cylinder  is  used  at  the  London  Fever  Hoeptal,  for  disinfecting  the  feathers  used 


X  Directions  for  disinfection  and  fUmigation  aregiven  in  the  Army  Medical  Begolations  { 


m  Sanitary  Begnlationa  "  issued  as  a  ciicnlar,"ganHM7,  December  1878,  section  y.  par.  82  to  49> 
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STATISTICS. 

An  accurate  basis  of  facts,  derived  from  a  sufficient  amount  of  expenenoe, 
and  tabulated  with  the  proper  precision,  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  hygiene, 
as  of  all  exact  sciences.  Army  surgeons  have  already  contributed  much  im* 
portant  statistical  evidence  as  to  the  amount  and  prevalence  of  different 
diseases,  and  it  is  evident  that  no  other  body  of  medical  practitioners  pomi 
such  opportunities  of  collecting,  with  accuracy,  facts  of  this  kind,  both  among 
their  own  nations  and  others.  As  they  have  to  make  many  statistical  letoins, 
it  seems  desirable  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks  on  some  elementary  points  of  ^ 
statistics,  which  are  necessary  to  secure  the  requisite  accuracy  in  collecting  tnd 
arranging  facts.  But  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  me  to  ent^r  into  the 
mathematical  consideration  of  this  subject ;  even  were  I  competent,  a  sepante 
treatise  would  be  required  to  do  justice  to  it. 

SECTION  L 

.    A  FEW  ELEMENTARY  POINTS  CONNECTED  WITH  GENERAL 

STATISTICS. 

1.  The  elements  of  statistical  inquiries  are  individual  facts,  or  so-called 
numerical  units,  which  having  to  be  put  together,  or  classed,  must  have  pre- 
cise, definite,  and  constant  characters.  For  example,  if  a  number  of  cases  of 
a  certain  disease  are  to  be  assembled  in  one  group  with  a  definite  signification, 
it  is  indispensable  that  each  of  these  cases  should  be  what  it  purports  to  be, 
an  unit  not  only  of  a  definite  character,  but  of  the  same  character  as  the  other 
units.  In  other  words,  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  essential,  oi 
statistical  analysis  can  only  produce  error.  If  the  numerical  units  are  not 
precise  and  comparable,  it  is  better  not  to  use  them  A  great  respmisibility 
rests  on  those  who  send  in  inaccurate  statistical  tables  of  diseases ;  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  statist  does  not  attempt  to  determine  if  hia  units  an 
correct ;  he  simply  accepts  them,  and  it  is  only  if  the  results  he  brings  ont 
are  different  from  prior  results  that  he  begins  to  suspect  inaccuracy.* 

2.  These  items  or  numerical  imits  being  furnished  to  the  calculator,  are 
by  him  arranged  into  groups ;  that  is  to  say,  he  contemplates  the  apparently 
homogeneous  units  in  another  light,  by  selecting  some  characteristic  which  is 
not  common  to  all  of  them,  and  so  divides  them  into  groups.  To  take  the 
most  simple  case  :  A  certain  number  of  children  are  bom  in  a  year  to  a  given 
population.  The  children  are  the  numerical  units.  They  can  then  be 
separated  into  groups  by  the  dividing  character  of  sex,  and  then  into  other 
groups  by  the  dividing  character  of  "  bom  alive,"  or  "  stiQ  bom,"  &c. 

*  It  is  in  yain  to  conceal  the  fact  that  many  persons  look  at  tables  of  diseases  collected  in- 
discriminately as  worse  than  useless,  from  errors  in  diagnosis.  Even  in  the  army  returns, 
which  are  all  furnished  by  qualified  practitioners,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  the  correctuefls  of  the 
earlier  tables  especially.  But  it  is  oelieved  that  the  army  returns  of  diseases  are  now  gaining 
m  accuracy,  and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  on  me<iical  officers  that  perfect  accuracy  in 
diagnosis  is  a  duty  of  the  highest  kind.  It  is  much  better  to  have  a  large  heading  of  umleter- 
mined  diseases  than,  when  in  doubt,  \a  «^  c&a&  ^S^anaa^  >&SLdex  a  heading  to  which  it  hat 
no  unequivocal  pretensiona* 
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Or,  a  number  of  cases  of  sickness  being  given,  these  nmnerical  units  (all 
agreeing  in  this  one  point,  that  health  is  lost)  are  divided  into  groups  hj 
diseases,  &c  ;  these  groups,  again,  are  divided  into  others  by  the  character  of 
age,  &c.,  and  in  this  way  the  original  large  group  is  analysed,  and  separated 
into  minor  parts. 

•  This  group-building  seems  simple,  but  to  properly  group  complex  &cts,  so 
as  to  analyse  them,  and  to  bring  out  all  the  possible  inferences,  can  only  be 
done  by  the  most  subtle  and  logical  minds.  The  dividing  character  must  be 
so  definite  as  to  leave  no  doubt  into  which  group  an  unit  shall  fall ;  it  must 
be  precise  enough  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  an  unit  being  in^  two  groups  at 
the  same  time.  This  rule  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  many  examples 
could  be  pointed  out  of  error  from  inattention  to  it 

Having  decided  on  the  groups,  their  numerical  relations  are  then  expressed 
in  figures,  for  example  : — 

3.  In  order  to  express  the  relation  of  the  smaller  groups  to  the  gross 
nmnber  of  individual  facts  or  units,  a  constant  nimierical  standard  must  be 
selected,  else  comparison  between  groups  of  unequal  numbers  cannot  be  made. 
The  standard  universally  adopted  in  medical  statistics  is  to  state  this  relation 
as  a  percentage,  or  some  multiple  of  a  percentage.  So  much  per  cent.,  or  per 
1000,  or  per  10,000,  is  the  standard.  This  is  got  simply  by  multiplying  the 
immber  of  units  in  the  smaller  group  by  100,  and  dividing  by  the  total 
number  of  units.  Thus,  let  us  say  there  occur  362  cases  of  pneumonia  ;  this 
is  divided  into  two  groups  of  recovered  or  died,  say  343  recoveries  and  19 
deaths  ;  and  their  relation  may  be  expressed  in  one  of  two  ways,  viz.,  either 
by  the  relation  of  the  deaths  to  the  total  number  of  cases,  which  will  be — 

19x100 

— gg2 —    5*248  per  cent 

of  mortality ;  or  by  the  relation  of  the  deaths  to  recoveries,  viz. — 
19x100 

— —  —  5'54  per  cent 

4.  Having  established  that  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  divided  into 
groups,  the  nimiber  in  each  group  bears  a  certain  proportion  to  the  whole,  how 
iai  are  we  justified  in  concluding  that  the  same  proportions  will  be  repeated 
in  fature  cases  1  This  will  chiefly  depend  on  the  number  of  the  cases.  If 
the  number  of  cases  from  which  one  proportion  has  been  taken  is  small,  we 
can  have  no  confidence  that  the  same  proportion  will  bo  repeated  in  future 
cases.  If  the  number  is  large,  there  is  a  greater  probability  that  the  propor- 
tion in  succeeding  nimibers  of  equal  magnitude  wUl  be  the  same.  The  result 
obtained  even  from  a  very  large  number  is,  however,  only  an  approximation 
to  the  truth,  and  the  degree  in  which  it  approaches  the  truth  can  be  obtained 
by  calculation.  The  following  rule  is  given  by  Poisson  for  calculating  the 
limits  of  error,  or,  in  other  words,  the  degree  of  approximation  to  the 
truth : — 

Let  fi  be  the  total  number  of  cases  recorded. 
m  be  the  number  in  one  group. 
n  be  the  number  in  the  other. 

So  that  m  +  n»/A. 

The  proportion  of  each  group  to  the  whole  will  be  respectively  -  and 

f/t  ft 

but  these  proportions  will  vary  within  certain  limits  in  succeeding  instances. 
The  eiztent  or  variation  will  be  within  the  propottiona  i€^T«»ssi\»ii\s^  .   .  , 
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and*  --2 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  larger  the  value  of  /4  the  less  will  be  the  value  of 
^ '  consequently  the  less  will  be  the  limits  of  error  in  the  simpia 

proportion  ~ , 

An  example  will  show  how  this  rule  is  worked.  The  following  is  given  by 
Gavarret  ("  Statisque  M^icale,"  1840,  p.  284)  :— 

Louis,  in  his  work  on  Typhoid  Fever,"  endeavours  to  determine  the 
efifect  of  remedies,  and  gives  140  cases,  with  52  deaths  and  88  leoovem 
What  is  the  mortality  per  cent,  and  how  near  is  it  to  the  true  proportumt 

m  »  52  b  number  of  deaths, 
n  =>  88  =  number  of  recoveries. 
^  B 140  =  total  number  of  cases. 

i\e,^  37  deaths  in  100  cases,  or  more  precisely  37,143  deaths  in  100,000  caaeii 
How  near  is  this^ratio  to  the  truth  1  The  possible  error  is  as  follows— the 
second  half  of  the  formula,  viz. — 


win  be 


2x52x88 

^  =  0-11550  to  unity. 


(140)» 
(Or  11,550  in  100,000.) 

The  mortality  being  37*143  per  cent,  or  37,143  deaths  in  100,000  caaes, 
in  these  cases,  it  may  be  in  other  140  cases  either 

37,143  +  11,550  =  48-693  per  cent 
or  37,143-11,550-25-593  „ 

In  other  words,  in  successive  140  cases  the  mortality  will  range  from  49  per 
cent,  (nearly)  to  26  per  cent  (nearly),  so  that  Louis'  numbers  are  far  too  few 
to  give  even  an  approximation  to  the  true  mean.t 

5.  There  being  a  number  of  facts,  each  of  which  can  be  expressed  bj  a 
numerical  value,  an  average  or  mean  number  is  obtained  by  adding  all  the 
nimierical  values,  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  facta  J 

In  many  cases  the  method  by  successive  means  is  very  usefuL  This  con- 
sists in  taking  the  mean  of  the  mean  numbers  successively  derived  from  a 
constantly  repeated  series  of  events  (say  the  mortality  to  a  given  population 


♦  Thia  is  Bometimes  stated  thus 

when  q  —  total  number  of  events, 


and  p  —  nnmber  of  events  in  any  parti cnlar  direction, 
t  The  relative  values  of  two  or  more  series  are  as  the  square  roots  of  the  numbers  of  obser- 
vations.  So  also,  by  increasing  the  number  of  observations  in  any  inquiry,  the  value  (or 
accuracy)  increases  as  the  sauare  root  of  the  number. 

X  The  arithmetical  mean  is  used  in  medical  inquiries ;  but  there  are,  in  addition,  the  geome- 
trica],  harmonic,  and  quadratic  means.   For  an  account  of  these,  and  for  many  roles,  I F 
to  refer  to  Dr  Bond's  tmuAaUoni  ot  ¥toU«Mit  K««  a^^dmham  f  -  — 

Toi.  xi. 
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yearly).  Supposing,  for  ezample,  the  annual  molrtality  in  England  to  l)e,  in 
saccessive  years,  22,  23,  21,  26,  23,  21,  22,  28,  22,  21,  per  1000  living,  the 
flaccessive  means  would  be — 


and  so  on,  until  the  numbers  are  so  great  as  to  give  every  time  the  same 
teault.  It  is  useful  to  calculate  the  successive  means  in  both  the  direct  and 
inverse  order,  viz.,  from  first  to  last,  and  then  from  last  to  first,  1.6.,  putting 
the  two  last  together,  then  the  three  last,  &c.,  so  as  to  see  if  the  variation  was 
greater  at  the  end  of  a  series  than  at  the  beginning.  The  degree  of  uncertainty 
is  then  the  mean  variation  between  the  successive  means.* 

A  plan  almost  the  same  as  this  has  been  used ;  a  certain  number  of  facts 
Ising  recorded,  the  sum  is  divided  into  two,  three,  or  more  parts,  and  it  is 
then  seen  whether  the  results  drawn  from  the  lesser  groups  agree  with  that 
drawn  from  the  larger  group  and  with  each  other.  If  there  is  any  great 
difference  of  results,  the  numbers  of  the  lesser  groups  are  not  sufficient  In 
the  instance  given  above,  the  mean  of  the  ten  years  is  22*9 ;  the  mean  of  the 
first  three  years  is  22 ;  of  the  second  three  years  is  22*33 ;  of  the  third  three 
jears  is  24.  The  term  of  three  years  is  therefore  far  too  short  to  allow  a  safe 
conclusion  to  be  drawn.  The  mean  of  five  years  again  is  23,  and  of  eight 
years  is  22*8,  numbers  which  are  much  nearer  each  other  and  the  mean  of  the 
whole  ten  years. 

The  application  of  averages  when  obtained  is  of  great  importance,  but  there 
18  one  usual  error*  The  results  obtained  from  an  average  (that  is,  from  the 
mean  result  obtained  from  a  number  of  units,  not  one  of  which  perhaps  is  the 
same  as  the  mean  result,  but  either  above  or  below  it)  can  never  be  applied  tu 
a  particular  case.  On  either  side  the  average  there  is  always  a  range  the  value 
of  which  may  be  obtained  by  Poisson's  rule  as  above,  and  the  particular  case 
may  be  at  either  end  of  the  range.  The  use  of  the  average  is  to  apply  it  to 
an  aggregate  of  facts.  Then  supposing  it  be  founded  on  a  sufficient  number 
of  cases,  it  will  be  exact. 

6.  In  addition  to  averages,  it  is  always  desirable  to  note  extreme  values, 
that  is,  the  two  ends  of  the  scale  of  which  the  average  is  the  middle.  To  use 
Ur  Guy's  pointed  expression,  ^*  averages  are  numerical  expressions  of  proba* 
bilities;  extreme  values  are  expressions  of  possibilities."t  In  taking  too  great 
note  of  mean  quantities,  we  may  forget  how  great  a  range  there  may  be  above 
and  below  them,  and  it  is  by  reminding  us  constantly  of  this  that  Poisson's 
role  is  so  usefuL| 

*  To  find  the  mean  error : — 1.  Find  the  mean  of  the  aeries  of  observations ;  find  the  means 
9i  aU  the  observations  above  the  mean,  and  subtract  the  mean  flrom  it,  this  gives  the  mean 
«Tor  in  excess.  2.  Find  the  mean  of  aU  the  observations  below  the  mean,  and  sabtract  it 
from  the  mean,  this  gives  the  mean  error  in  deficiency.  Add  the  two  quantities,  and  take  the 
half,  this  is  the  mean  error. 

To  find  the  error  of  mean  square Sqnaie  each  of  the  observations  and  add  them  together, 
sabtract  from  this  sum  the  square  of  the  mean,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  observations, 
then,  calling  this  remainder  {S),  and  the  number  of  observations  (it),  we  have : — 


^       probable  error  is  obtidned  by  taking  two-thirds  (nearly)  of  the  mean  error  or  error  <^ 
Mw  square,  the  actual  ratio  being  1 :  0*6745. 
t  CymopsBdia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology— Art  Siaiittie$, 

f In  a  good  (that  is  a  trustworthy)  series,  the  extremes  on  the  two  sides  of  the  mean  wiU 
hUMoce  each  atbar,  the  mamhen  being  distributed  aoooTdin^  to      co^^^hXa  ^  %.\Sis^ssiS!^i^ 


22  +  23 
2 


22  +  23  +  21 
3 


22  +  23  +  21  +  26 
4 
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7.  Statistical  lesolts  are  now  frequently  expressed  by  graphic  repreaents- 
tions,  a  certain  space  drawn  to  scale  representing  a  number.  The  most  simple 
plan  is  that  of  intersecting  horizontal  and  vertical  lines. 

Two  lines,  one  horizontal  (axis  of  the  abscissse),  and  the  other  vertical  (axis 
of  the  ordinates),  form  two  sides  of  a  square,  and  are  then  divided  into  seg- 
ments, drawn  to  scale — ^vertical  and  horizontal  lines  are  then  let  fall  on  the 
points  marked ;  the  axis  of  the  ordinates  representing,  for  example,  a  ceitain 
time,  and  the  axis  of  the  absciasse  representing  the  number  of  events  occorring 
at  any  time.  A  line  drawn  through  the  points  of  intersection  of  these  two 
quantities  forms  a  graphic  representation  of  their  relation  to  each  other,  and 
the  surface  thus  cut  can  be  also  measured  and  expressed  in  area  if  required, 
or  the  space  can  be  plotted  out  in  various  ways,  in  columns,  pyiamidB^  &x. 
In  the  same  way  circles  cutting  radii  at  distances  from  the  centre  drawn  to 
scale  are  very  useful ;  the  circles  marking  time  (in  the  example  chosen),  and 
the  radii  events,  or  the  reverse.  Such  graphic  representations  are  most  useful, 
and  allow  the  mind  to  seize  more  easily  than  by  rows  of  figures  the  connection 
between  two  conditions  and  events. 

(Tcnerally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  amounts  of  sickness  and  mat- 
tality  in  different  bodies  of  men  or  in  the  same  body  of  men  at  snccesBive 
periods,  show  such  wide  variations,  that  the  mean  error  ia  always  very  great, 
and  it  requires  a  very  large  number  of  cases,  and  an  extended  period,  to  de> 
duce  a  probable  true  mean.  For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  be  cautiona  in 
apportioning  blame  or  credit  to  persons,  or  to  special  modes  of  treatment,  un- 
less the  numbers  are  very  large  and  accordant.  The  circumstances  influencing 
the  result  are,  in  fact,  very  numerous,  and  the  proper  estimation  of  a  numeii- 
cal  resiilt  is  only  possible  when  it  ia  considered  in  reference  to  the  drcmn- 
stances  under  which  it  occurs. 

The  most  important  statistical  inquiries  applied  to  health  are — 

1.  BirtJis  to  Poptdaiion, — ^To  obtain  all  these  elementary  facts,  an  accurate 
census  and  proper  registration  are  required.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few 
years  that  the  most  civilised  nations  have  commenced  these  inquiries. 

2.  Relative  Number  of  Live  and  Still-Bom,  of  Premature  and  FuU-Grtm 
Children. 

3.  Number  of  Children  Dying  in  tJie  First  Year,  mth  Sub-Groups  of  Sex 
ami  Monflis. — ^There  are  two  great  periods  of  mortality  in  the  first  year,  m, 
in  the  first  week,  and  at  the  time  of  weaning,  about  the  seventh  month. 

4.  Amount  of  Sickness  to  Poptdation. 

(a)  Number  constantly  sick,  grouped  according  to  sex,  age,  occupa- 

tion, and  diseases. 

(b)  Average  duration  of  sickness,  &c. 

5.  Amouid  of  Yearly  Mortality  in  a  Population^  or  Deaths  to  Population,'-' 
The  deaths  are  generally  expressed  as  so  many  deaths  to  1000  or  10,000  liv- 
ing ;  but  the  deaths  can  be  calculated  in  relation  not  only  to  the  number  liv- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  time,  but  to  that  number  plus  a  certain  addition  to  be 
made  on  account  of  those  x)ersons  who  lived  during  part  of  the  time,  but  died 
before  its  close.  But  the  difference  is  not  matenaL  Grouped  according  to 
sex,  ag(j,  (fee.  .  .  - 

6.  Mean  *Aye  at  Derdh  of  a  Poptdation  is  the  Sum  of  the  Ages  at  Death, 
divided  by  the  Deaths, — The  mean  age  at  death  expresses,  of  course,  the  ex- 
pectation of  life  at  birth,  or  the  mean  lifetime.  It  is  no  very  good  test  of  the 
health  of  a  people,  as  a  great  infant  mortality  may  reduce  the  age,  though  the 

whose  exx)onent  is  the  number  of  possible  events  in  the  series  (see  Qaateki,  on  Probftbilities ; 
Airy,  on  the  Theory  of  Erron  oi  CSVM«^«^ilOTi\ll&«n^^^  TWip[  oC  Least  Squares ;  De  CliM- 
mon^  Lectures  on  State  fiioAie^^V 
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iealtb  of  tbe  adults  may  be  extremely  good.  The  mean  age  of  death  in 
England  is  about  40  years. 

7.  Mean  Duration  of  Life  {vie  moyenne). — ^This  is  the  expectation  of  life  at 
nith  ;  at  any  other  age  than  birth,  it  is  the  expectation  of  life  at  that  age  (as 
aken  from  a  life-table)  added  to  the  age.  It  is  no  good  test  of  sanitaiy  con- 
lifcion  or  health. 

8.  Probable  Duration  of  Life  {vie  probable  ;  probable  lifetime)  is  the  age  at 
irhich  a  given  number  of  children  bom  into  the  world  at  the  same  time  will 
)e  reduced  one-half. 

9.  Expectaiion  of  Life^  or  Mean  Future  or  After  Lifetime, — ^This  is  the  true 
bast  of  ^e  health  of  a  peopla  It  is  the  average  length  of  time  a  person  of 
my  age  may  be  expected  to  live ;  and  in  order  to  construct  it,  we  must  know 
bhe  number  of  the  living,  their  ages,  the  number  of  deaths  and  the  ages,  and 
Hhe  other  changes  in  the  population  caused  by  births,  emigration,  immigration, 
&C.  It  does  not,  of  course,  follow  that  any  particular  person  will  live  the 
time  given  in  such  a  table  ;  he  may  die  before  or  after  the  period,  but  taking 
a  large  number  of  cases,  the  average  is  then  found  to  apply.  Life-tables  show 
at  a  glance  the  expectation  of  life  at  any  age. 

After  the  first  year  the  chances  of  living  increase  up  to  the  fourth  year  ; 
the  fifth  year  is  nearly  as  good,  and  then  the  chances  of  life  lessen,  but  at  first 
dowly,  and  then  more  rapidly  ;  from  5  to  40  years  of  age  the  expectation  of 
life  lessens  in  the  ratio  of  from  2\  to  3|  or  3f  years  for  each  quinquennial 
period. 

England,* 


Ag. 

Mulea. 

Females. 

Age. 

Males. 

Femalea. 

Age. 

Malet. 

Females. 

0 

39-91 

41-85 

10 

47-05 

47-67 

70 

8-45 

9-02 

1 

46-65 

47-31 

20 

39-48 

40-29 

80 

4-98 

5-26 

2 

48-88 

49-40 

30 

32-76 

33-81 

90 

•  2-84 

3-01 

3 

49-61 

60-20 

40 

26  06 

27-34 

95 

2-17 

2-29 

4 

49-81 

50-43 

50 

19-54 

20-75 

100 

1-68 

1-76 

6 

4971 

50-38 

60 

13-58 

14*34 
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ARMY  STATISTICS.t 

At  the  dose  of  the  Peninsular  war  in  1814,  Sir  James  M'Gngor  com- 
monoed  the  collection  of  the  statistics  of  disease  and  mortality  in  the  English 
army,  and  during  the  course  of  the  next  twenty  years  a  great  amount  of  valu- 
able evidence  was  accumulated.  In  1835  Dr  Henry  Marshall  (Deputy- 
Inspector  of  Hospitals,  and  one  of  the  most  philosophical  surgeons  who  have 
ever  served  in  the  English  army)  commenced  to  put  these  returns  into  shape, 
and  the  late  Major-(>eneral  Sir  Alexander  Tulloch,  K.G.B.  (at  that  time  a 
lienteniant  in  the  45th  Regiment,  employed  in  the  War  Office),  was  associated 
with  him.  In  the  following  year,  on  the  retirement  of  Dr  Marshall,  Dr 
Balfour,  the  late  head  of  the  Statistical  Branch  of  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment, was  appointed  as  his  successor,  and  in  conjunction  with  Sir  A.  Tulloch, 
brought  out  tiie  series  of  reports  on  the  health  of  the  army  which  have  had 
each  influence,  not  merely  on  the  causes  of  the  sickness  and  mortality  among 
•okLierSy.  but  indirectly  on  those  of  the  civil  population  alsa    In  1838-1841, 


*  Abridged  from  Dr  Parr's  Life  Tables.  Some  interesting  information  will  be  found  in 
Staiiatics  of  FamUiee,  by  C.  Ansell,  jnn.,  1874. 

'  -f  The  short  summary  of  the  history  of  the  Army  Statistical  Reports  is  chiefly  taken  from  Dr 
Balfour's  Accoimt,  in  the  JLnnj  Medical  Report  for  1^,  p.  m. 
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leports  were  issued  of  the  following  stations  : — ^TTnited  Kingdom,  Medi- 
terranean, and  British  America,  West  Indies,  Western  Africa^  St  Helena, 
Cape,  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  and  Tenasserim. 

These  returns  included  the  years  1817-1836.  In  1853  another  report^  con- 
taining the  stations  of  the  troops  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Mediterranean,  and 
British  America,  including  the  years  1836-1846,  was  prepared  by  the  asme 
gentlemen. 

In  these  reports,  in  addition  to  the  statistical  analysis,  short  hut  most 
graphic  and  comprehensive  topographical  and  climatic  accounts  of  the 
different  stations  were  given. 

The  effect  of  these  several  reports,  and  especially  of  the  earlier  issues,  iry 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Government,  both  to  the  fact  of  an  enonnom 
sickness  and  mortality,  and  to  its  causes,  and  then  commenced  the  grediul 
series  of  improvements  which  at  a  later  period  were  urged  on  by  Lord 
Herbert  with  so  much  energy. 

The  Russian  war  of  1854-1855  prevented  any  further  publication  until 
1859,  when  yearly  reports  were  commenced  by  Dr  Balfour,  and  have  been 
regularly  issued  since.  In  the  report  for  1860  Dr  Balfour  has  given  t 
summary  of  the  earlier  and  later  mortahty  of  the  different  stations  before  and 
after  1837,  which  shows  a  remarkable  difference  in  &vour  of  the  later  peiiodi 
as  regards  both  sickness  and  mortality.* 

Sub-Section  I 

With  respect  to  soldiers  in  time  o/pecux,  the  statistical  evidence  is  required 
to  show  the  amount  of  benefit  the  State  receives  from  its  soldiers,  and  the 
amount  of  loss  it  suffers  yearly  from  disease.   Tables  should  therefore  show— 

1.  The  amount  of  loss  of  strength  a  definite  number  of  men  in  each  arm  of 
the  service  suffers  in  a  year — 

(a)  By  deaths,  or,  in  other  words,  the  mortality  to  strength. 

(b)  By  invaliding  from  disease,!  for  if  this  is  not  regarded,  different  systems 
and  modes  of  invahding  may  entirely  vitiate  any  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
mortality. 

The  groups  thus  formed  must  be  again  subdivided,  so  as  to  show — 

(a)  The  causes  of  death  or  invaliding. 

(b)  The  ages  of  those  who  die  or  who  are  invalided. 

(c)  Their  length  of  service.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  determine  the 
influence  of  service  in  every  year,  and  these  groups  should  be  again  divided 
by  ages. 

2.  The  loss  of  effective  service  a  definite  number  of  men — say,  1000  in  each 
arm — suffers  during  a  year.    This  is  best  expressed  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  total  number  of  cases  of  disease  in  a  year,  i,e.,  the  number  of  ad- 
missions to  hospital  per  annum.  It  must  be  understood  that  this  does  not 
express  the  number  of  men  admitted,  as  one  man  may  be  admitted  two^  three, 
or  even  ten  times  with  the  same  disease  ;  each  admission  counts  as  a  fresh 
case.  It  would  be  very  important  to  have  another  table  showing  the  number 
of  men  admitted  for  different  diseases,  or,  in  other  words,  the  number  of  cases 
of  re-admission  for  the  same  disease. 

(b)  The  number  constantly  sick  on  an  average.    This  is  often  called  tite 


*  In  the  chapter  on  India,  I  have  mentioned  the  chief  statistical  papen  whieh  refer  to  that 
ooTintry. 

t  Loss  by  purchase  of  discharge,  expiration  of  term  of  service,  impriaoiimeiiti,  and  din* 
missals  from  the  Arm^,  mast  also  be  put  under  separate  headings :  but  the  medical  oflicer  bai 
nothing  to  do  with  this  point,  except  to  see  that  such  cases  are  not  confounded  with  invalid* 
ing  from  disease. 
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9iA  population,  and  is  obtained  most  easily  in  annj  hospitals  by  dividing  the 
number  of  diets  issued  in  a  year  by  the  purveyor  by  365,  or  adding  all  the 
«  remaining  "  on  the  daily  or  weeldy  states  together,  and  dividing  by  365  or 
52,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(c)  The  total  number  of  days  lost  in  a  year  to  the  service  by  illness 
by  the  1000  men,  and  of  the  number  of  days  per  head.  The  number  of  the 
sick  population  (that  is,  the  number  constantly  sick  out  of,  say  1000  men) 
multiplied  by  365  and  divided  by  1000,  or  by  the  number  furnishing  the 
pick,  whatever  that  may  be,  gives  these  facts, 

(c^  The  mortality  in  relation  to  sickness. 

The  group  constituted  by  the  sick  must  then  be  subdivided  by  diseases, 
and  lesser  groups  must  be  made  by  distributing  the  causes  of  sickness  and 
deatha  under  ages  and  length  of  service. 

There  are  a  few  points  which  require  attention^  The  amount  of  sickness 
and  mortality  is  calculated  on  the  mean  strength,  that  is,  the  number  of  men 
of  a  regiment  present  at  a  certain  station  on  the  muster  days  divided  by  the 
number  of  muster  days.  But  it  must  be  understood  that  this  includes  the 
tick  men  in  hospital  as  well  as  the  healthy  men,  and  therefore  does  not  per- 
fectly express  the  amount  of  disease  among  the  healthy  men^  Also  sometimes 
the  muster  rolls  of  a  regiment  include  men  on  detachment  at  some  distance, 
whose  sickness  is  not  attributable  to  the  headquarter  station^  The  French, 
in  their  Army  Statistical  Betums,  make  two  headings,  one  of  ''mean 
itrength  "  {effectif  mayen),  and  the  other  of  "  present  "  {presents)^  the  men  in 
liospital  not  being  included  in  the  latter.  Moreover,  in  the  French  Army, 
aearly  one-sixth  are  always  absent  on  leave ;  and  the  deaths  of  those  on  leave 
m  included  among  the  army  deaths,  but  the  sickness  is  not  sa  Con- 
■equently,  sickness  has  to  be  calculated  on  the  number  not  on  leave ;  deaths, 
on  the  total  strength.  In  the  French  army  officers  are  included  with  the 
men ;  in  the  English,  separate  returns  are  made. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  get  the  mean  strength  if  there  are  many  changes  of 
troops,  and  instances  of  erroneous  calculations  from  this  cause  are  not 
uncommon.  * 

In  calculating  also  the  effect  of  age  and  length  of  service  upon  disease  and 
mortality,  it  is  necessary  to  know  not  only  the  ages  and  length  of  service  of 
the  sick  men,  but  of  the  healthy  men  also,  and  to  calculate  out  the  proportion 
of  the  sick  to  the  healthy  at  that  particular  age  or  length  of  service,  otherwise 
very  erroneous  conclusions  might  be  drawn.    For  example,  it  might  appear 


*  I  subjoin  one  which  Dr  Balfonr  has  given.  It  will  be  seen  that  an  nnhealth7  station 
(Maaolipatam)  in  India  is  credited  with  a  much  greater  degree  of  health  than  it  reall7  was 
entitled  to,  and  the  annexed  extract  from  Dr  Balfour's  paper  (Edin.  Med.  and  Quig,  Jour.  No. 
172)  shows  clearlv  how  the  mistake  arose 

"  The  [Madras]  Medical  Board,  in  submitting  to  Government  the  table  fh>m  which  these 
flgnrea  are  computed,  stated  that  the  ratio  of  mortality  among  all  the  European  regiments  in 
the  Presidency,  from  January  1818  to  December  1819,  was  5*690  per  cent ;  whilst  9iat  of  the 
reiriments  at  Masulipatam,  from  1818  to  1832  inclusive,  was  5*100  per  cent.  They  then  add— 
'  The  rate  of  mortality  having  been  somewhat  lower  than  throughout  the  rest  of  the  Presidency 
lor  such  a  period,  gives  reason  to  conclude  that  the  station  cannot  be  considered  under  ordinary 
eironmstances  as  ^ealthv.'  Now,  the  Board  appears  to  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  fh>m 
an  error  in  tiie  mode  of  calcuUting  the  ratio.  In  several  of  the  years  between  1818  and  188*2 
the  regiments  were  quartered  at  Masulipatam  during  part  of  the  ^ear  only.  It  must  be 
obriooa  to  any  one  conversant  with  the  principles  of  statistics,  that  in  such  a  case  a  propor- 
tion of  the  annual  strength  only  should  be  taken  corres^nding  with  the  period  for  wluch  the 
regiment  was  quartered  there.  Thus,  if  the  period  was  mne  months,  the  sickness  and  mortality 
■hoald  be  calculated  on  three-fourths  of  the  strength ;  if  eight  months,  on  two-thirds,  and  so 
forth.  The  Board,  however,  have  made  the  calculation  in  every  instance  on'the  average  annual 
strsngth  wttbout  any  such  deduction.  Had  the  necessary  correction  been  made,  the  deaths 
fromlSlS  to  1882  would  have  been  found  to  average  6*894  per  cent,  annually,  instead  of  5*100, 
w  above  stated." 
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that  sick  men  under  nineteen  years  of  age  were  very  numeioua  in  proportion 
to  other  years,  but  in  a  young  army  the  greater  number  of  the  force  might  be 
of  this  age.  Care  is  necessary  in  all  these  points  to  arrive  at  correct  cou- 
elusions. 

Sub-Seotion  IL — Statistics  in  War. 

In  time  of  war  the  statistics  must  be  slightly  altered  in  form,  though  the 
same  in  principle.  The  object  is  to  show  as  completely  as  possible  to  the 
General  in  command  what  amount  of  loss  his  army  is  suffering  at  the  moment 
and  to  what  extent  it  may  be  expected  to  suffer,  and  also  what  are  the  causes 
of  such  sickness. 

The  sickness  here  must  not  only  be  calculated  on  the  mean  strength  (which 
will  include  the  men  in  hospital),  but  also  on  the  healthy  men,  or  those 
actually  under  arms  and  effectiva  If  the  sick  are  counted  in  the  strength, 
the  sickness  of  the  army  may  be  much  understated.  What  a  Greneral  wants 
to  know  with  regard  to  sickness  will  be  these  points : — 

1.  How  many  men  am  I  losing  daily  from  the  rank  and  file  actuallj 
servinf^  with  the  colours  ? 

2.  How  many  are  replaced  by  discharge  from  hospital ! 

3.  What  is  the  balance,  gain  or  loss  ? 

4.  If  my  eftective  force  loses  daily,  when  this  balance  is  struck,  such  a 
percentage,  what  will  be  its  loss  of  strength  in  a  week,  in  four  weeks,  in  six 
weeks  ]  &c. 

5.  What  are  the  causes,  t.<?.,  what  are  the  diseases  which  are  causing  this 
sickness,  and  how  are  they  affected  by  special  circumstances  of  age,  paiticohff 
service  or  arms,  or  other  causes  1 

The  mortality  in  war  should  be  calculated  on  the  mean  strength,  that  is^  on 
the  total  number  of  healthy  and  sick,  and  also  on  the  sick^  fdone,  so  as  to 
represent  both  the  loss  of  the  army  and  the  fatality  of  the  sickness. 
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THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  SOLDIER  • 

It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  a  little  more  particularly  the  nature  of  the 
lervice  of  the  soldier,  and  the  influence  it  has  on  him.  A  recruit  entering 
the  army  from  civil  life  comes  under  new  conditions,  which  will  require  to 
.  be  shortly  enumerated. 
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THE  RECRUIT. 

In  the  English  army,  young  men  are  enlisted  at  eighteen  years  of  age,t  unless 
fhey  are  intended  for  drummers.  They  must  he  of  a  certain  height,  which 
is  fixed  by  regulation  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  particular  arm,  and 
to  the  demands  of  the  service.  There  must  also  be  a  special  girth  of  the 
chest,  which  is  in  proportion  to  the  age  and  height. 

In  time  of  war,  the  measurements  are  reduced  according  to  the  demand 
for  men ;  and  even  in  time  of  peace,  the  necessary  height  of  the  infantry 
recruit,  usually  65  or  66  inches,  has  been  sometimes  only  5  feet  4  inches.  X 
Before  the  enlistment  is  completed,  the  recruit  is  examined  by  a  medical 
officer,  and  then  by  the  surgeon-major  of  the  recruiting  district,  according  to 
a  scheme  laid  down  in  the  Medical  Regulations.  §  The  scheme  is  a  very  good 
one,  and  aims  at  investigating,  as  far  as  can  be  done,  the  mental  condition ; 
the  senses ;  the  general  formation  of  the  body,  and  especially  of  the  chest ; 
the  condition  of  the  joints  ;  the  state  of  the  feet ;  the  absence  of  hernia, 
varicocele,  piles,  &c  ;  and  the  condition  or  physical  examination  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  and  abdominal  organs  generally. ||  A  certain  girth  of  chest  according  to 
the  height  is  required.  II 

After  joining  his  regiment  he  is  again  examined,  and  may  be  rejected  if  any 


*  Medical  officers  entering  the  army  will  find  a  creat  deal  of  nseftil  sanitary  information  and 
detafls  of  duty  bearing  on  health  in  Sir  tiamet  Wolseley's  Soldiers'  Pocket  Book  for  Field 
Service. 

t  In  reality,  they  sometimes  enlist  under  this  age. 

t  By  the  last  General  Order,  Ifith  Sept.  1877,  it  is  raised  to  5  feet  5  inches  (except  for  the 
Rifles)  from  5  feet  4),  which  was  the  height  fixed  in  1876. 

§  For  a  fall  account  of  the  system  of  recruiting,  the  mode  of  examination,  and  much  useful 
infonnation  on  disabilities,  see  a  paper  by  Dr  Crawford  in  the  Army  Medical  Keport  for 
im.—Blue  Book,  1864. 

II  Am  the  Medical  Regulations  are  in  the  hands  of  all  medical  officers,  it  is  unnecessary  to  g(» 
into  more  detail  on  this  point.  My  colleague.  Professor  Longmore,  uses  in  the  Army  Medical 
Sdiool  a  set  form  of  examination,  which  renders  it  almost  impossible  that  any  point  should 
be  overlooked. 

IT  At  present,  84  inches  for  65  in  height 
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defect  is  discovered.  Bejections  may  take  place  then  either  at  the  primaxy 
or  secondary  inspection. 

Both  the  average  weight  and  height,  especially  the  latter,  will  vaiy  ^th 
the  demand  for  men. 

The  trades  of  the  men  furnishing  the  recruits  most  also  vaiy  greatly  from 
year  to  year.* 

The  total  number  of  rejections,  either  at  once  or  after  re-examination  by  t 
second  medical  officer,  on  various  grounds,  of  men  brought  by  the  recruiting 
Serjeant  to  the  medical  officer,  varies  somewhat  from  year  to  year. 

About  two-fifths  of  the  rejections  arise  from  causes  connected  with  genenl 
bad  health  or  feeble  constitution,  and  one-fifth  from  causes  affecting  theinardh 
ing  powers  of  the  men  (Iklfour). 

In  the  French  army,  the  height  was  fixed  in  1860  at  69  inches  (1  -76  metreg) 
for  the  carabiniers,  and  61 J  inches  {1*56  metres)  for  the  infantry  of  the  line. 

In  1872  the  minimum  for  the  cuirassiers  was  reduced  to  1™'70  (67  inches) 
without  any  fixed  maximum. 

In  1868  the  minimum  for  the  line  was  reduced  to  l™-55  (61  inches),  and 
still  further  in  1872  to  l™-54  (60i  inches).t 

The  rejections  in  the  French  conscription  include  men  rejected  for 
insufficient  height,  as  well  as  reasons  of  health.  I 

After  the  recruit  has  been  enlisted  and  approved,  he  joins  his  depftt  or  liis 
regiment ;  receives  his  kit,  which  he  subsequently  in  part  keeps  up  at  his  own 
cost ;  and  is  put  on  the  soldier's  rations.  He  enters  at  once  on  his  drill,  which 
occupies  from  3J  to  4J  hours  daily.  Wherever  gymnasia  are  establislied,  he 
goes  through  a  two-months'  course  of  gymnastic  training  for  one  hour  every 
day.  He  then  goes  to  rifle  drill,  which  lasts  about  six  weeks,  and  then  joins 
the  ranks.  After  the  rifle  drill,  he  has  another  month's  gymnastic  tnuning, 
and  is  then  supposed  to  be  a  finished  soldier. 

Such  being  the  system,  it  will  be  desirable  to  consider  certain  points. 

1,  T7i^  Age  of  th^  Recruit — Strong  opinions  have  been  expraased 
by  Ballingall  (English  army).  Levy  (French  army),  Hammond  (American 
army),  ami  other  army  surgeons,  that  the  age  of  17  or  18  is  too  low — that  the 
youngest  recruit  should  be  20  or  21  years  of  age. 

This  oi>iuion  is  based  both  on  actual  experience  of  the  effect  produced  «& 
boys  of  17  to  20  when  expoaed  to  the  hardships  of  war,  or  even  to  heavy  duty 
in  time  of  peace,  and  on  a  physiological  consideration  of  the  extreme  imnu- 
turity  of  the  body  at  18  years  of  age. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  there  is  no  doubt  that  to  send  young  lads  of 
1 8  to  20  into  the  field,  is  not  only  a  lamentable  waste  of  material,  but  is  posi- 
tive cruelty.  At  that  age  such  soldiers,  as  Napoleon  said,  merely  strew  the 
roadside  and  fill  the  hospitals.  The  most  effective  armies  have  been  those  in 
which  the  youngest  soldiers  have  been  22  years  of  age. 

With  regard  to  the  second,  it  is  also  certain  that  at  18  the  muscles  and 
bones  are  very  immature,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  not  till  25  years  of  age,  or  even 
later,  that  epiphyses  of  the  bones  have  united,  and  that  the  muscles  have 
attained  their  full  growtlL§ 

Tlie  epiphyses  of  the  transverse  and  spinous  processes  of  the  vertehre 
hardly  commence  to  ossify  before  16  years  of  age,  and  it  is  not  till  after  20 


*  The  averaj^e  weight  and  height  of  the  recruits,  and  the  cla^nes  fVoni  which  they  are  dnvs, 
are  carefully  given  by  Dr  Balfour,  and  Sir  A.  D.  Home,  in  the  Army  Medical  Deptrtmeiit 

Reports. 

f  Murache,  Traits  d' Hygiene  Militaire,  1874. 

t  Sistach,  Recueil  de  mm.  Mil.  1861,  Nov.  p.  853. 

I  See  Aitken's  QxovrtU  ol      ^raiX  «sAXQ\m:^^Oi^vc,\^^ 
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years  that  the  two  thiu  circular  plates  form  011  the  hody  of  the  vertebra!.  The 
whole  process  is  not  completed  till  close  on  the  30th  year.  The  consolidation 
of  the  sacrum  only  commences  at  the  18th  year,  and  is  completed  from  the 
25th  to  the  30th  year.  The  fourth  and  third  hones  of  the  sternum  are  only 
united  hetween  the  20th  and  25th  years,  and  the  second  is  not  united  to  the 
third  bone  before  the  35th  year.  The  epiphyses  of  the  ribs  commence  to 
grow  between  the  16th  and  the  20th  years,  and  are  completed  by  the  25th 
year.  The  epiphyses  of  the  scapula  join  between  the  ages  of  22  and  25.  Tlie 
epiphysis  of  the  clavicle  begins  to  form  between  the  18th  and  20th  years.  The 
internal  condyle  of  the  humerus  unites  at  18,  but  the  upper  epiphysis  does 
not  join  till  the  20th  year.  The  epiphyses  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  the  femur, 
the  tibia,  and  fibula,  are  all  unjoined  at  18  years,  and  are  not  completely 
joined  till  25  years.  The  epiphyses  of  the  pelvic  bones  (viz.,  crest  of  ilium, 
spine,  and  tuberosity  of  the  ischium)  begin  to  form  at  puberty,  and  are  com- 
pleted by  the  25th  year.* 

That  the  muscles  are  ec^ually  immature  is  just  as  certain  ;  they  grow  in 
aize  and  strength  in  proportion  to  the  bones. 

These  facts  show  how  wrong  it  is  to  expect  any  great  and  long-continued 
exercise  of  force  from  men  so  young  as  18  and  20,  and  what  will  be  the 
iaevitable  consequences  of  taxing  them  beyond  their  strength. 

Are  we,  then,  to  conclude  that  the  soldier  should  not  be  enlisted  before  20 1 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  case  stands  thus.  If  the  State  will  recognise  the 
immaturity  of  the  recruit  of  18  years  of  age,  and  will  proportion  his  training 
and  his  work  to  his  growth,  and  will  abstain  from  considering  him  fit  for  the 
heavy  duties  of  peace  and  for  the  emergencies  of  war  till  he  is  at  least  20 
years  of  age,  then  it  would  seem  that  there  is  not  only  no  loss,  but  a  great 
gain,  by  enlisting  men  early.  At  that  most  critical  period  of  life  the  recruits 
can  be  brought  under  judicious  training,  can  have  precisely  the  amount  of 
exercise  and  the  kind  of  diet  best  fitted  for  them,  and  thus  in  two  years  be 
more  fully  developed,  and  be  made  more  efficient,  than  if  they  had  been  left 
in  civU  life. 

2.  The  Height  and  Weight  of  the  Recruit. — The  desire  of  almost  all  military 
officers  is  to  get  tall  men.  The  most  favoured  regiments,  especially  the  cavalry, 
get  the  tallest  men.  It  has  been  recommended  both  that  shorter  men  should 
be  generally  taken,  and  that  the  infantry  should  have  the  tallest  men.  The 
last  point  is  one  for  military  men  to  determine,  and  must  bo  decided  by  con- 
siderations of  the  respective  modes  of  action  of  cavalry  and  infantry. 

The  first  point  is  entbely  physiological,  and  opens  a  difficult  question. 

What  is  the  height,  at  18  years  of  age,  which  is  attended  with  the  greatest 
smount  of  health,  strength,  and  endurance,  or  is  it  possible  to  fix  such  a 
standard? 

Tables  of  average  height  and  weight  have  been  compiled  by  Quetelet,  and 
much  used,  and  lately  somewhat  similar  tables  have  been  framed  by  Danson, 
Boyd,  and  Liharzikf 

With  regard  to  all  of  these  it  may  be  said  that  the  observations  (however 
nomeroos)  are  yet  too  few  for  such  a  large  question,  and  that  the  influence  of 
lace  has  been  too  little  regarded. 

Boyd  gives  the  height  at  18  years  at  60*4  inches,  and  at  25  years  at  67 
inches,  and  lihariik  at  the  same  ages  gives  64*17  and  68*9  inches.  The 
English  Army  Betums  (1860-67)  give  the  heights  of  the  recruits,  but  it 


♦  See  Aitken's  Growth  of  the  Recruit,  p.  87,  aad  Quoin's  Anatomy,  for  still  fuller  details, 
t  Lihariik's  number  professes  to  he  based  on  a  law  induced  from  great  numbers  of  measure- 
ments in  different  animals. 
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must  be  undeTstood  that  we  cannot  deduce  the  mean  height  of  the  population 
from  these  figures,  as  the  shorter  men  are  not  taken  as  recrait& 

Although  the  numbers  are  not  very  accordant,  we  may  perhaps  assume  thtt 
at  18  the  average  height  will  be  something  near  64  or  65  inches,  and  tk 
average  weight  124  lb. 

But  the  difficulty  of  the  case  only  commences  here ;  taking  the  age  at  18 
(for  over  20  the  case  is  simple),  what  is  the  range  above  and  below  the  avexage  v 
which  is  consistent  with  perfect  health  and  growth  f  How  far  is  it  safe  to  i 
apply  an  average  to  an  individual  f  Will  not  an  excess  of  weight  and  heiglit  i 
imply  that  an  individual  comes  of  a  larger  race,  or  has  been  better  fed  ud  i 
nourished,  and  is  so  far  a  stronger  man  than  he  who  only  just  reaches  tite 
average  I* 

The  range,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  very  great,  as  much  as  six  inches  above 
and  below  the  mean  (Danson)  ;  i.e,,  a  boy  at  18  may  be  58  or  71  inches  tall 
But  are  these  extremes  con8istent  with  perfect  health,  such  as  we  demand  in 
a  recruit  ?    It  seems  very  doubtful  if  they  are. 

It  may  be  well  to  put  the  same  question  in  rather  a  different  way.  In  the 
English  army  the  minimum  height  has  been  always  (except  in  times  of  great 
emergency)  above  the  mean  height  of  the  population  at  that  age.  Has  tk 
State,  then,  secured  a  larger-framed  and  more  powerful  set  of  men  by  only 
taking  those  who  are  above  the  mean  height,  or  has  it  unnecessarily  limited 
its  choice  1 

The  experience  of  other  armies  cannot  answer  this  question.    The  French 
Imight  of  infantry,  which  was  (before  1868)  61   English  inches,  or  24  below 
the  mean,  is  now  60J,  or  3J  below  the  mean.    The  Austrian  height  for 
infantry  is  61  inches ;  in  the  German  army  the  least  height  (in  EngM 
inches)  of  the  recruits  for  the  cuirassiers  is  65*7  inches,  and  die  greatest 
inches ;  for  tlu^  light  cavalry  (hussars  and  dragoons),  the  least  height  is  63*81 
the  greatest  67*7  inches.    In  the  Jiiger  battiilions  the  height  is  61*8  inches  : 
(PInglish),  and  not  more  than  68*9  inches.    In  the  infantry  (not  Jager)  the  j 
least  height  is  61*8  inches,  t    In  the  Northern  American  army  the  height  of  u 
the  infantry  was,  in  1863,  fixed  at  63  inches  (Hammond),  but  men  wae  r 
really  taken  as  low  as  60  inches.  J  ; 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  great  military  nations  go  2  inches  or  BTen  : 
more  l)elow  the  mcian  height  of  the  population  at  the  recruiting  age,  and  find  : 
no  injury  to  the  quality  of  their  soldiers,  and  it  would  certainly  appear 
unneceiwiary  that  the  English  should  fix  their  standard  (as  has  been  sometime 
done)  at  1  inch  al)ovc  the  mean  height  for  infantry,  and  2  or  4  inches  for 
cavalry.  Eut  this  does  not  settle  the  question,  as  it  may  still  be  argued  that 
the  taller  men  are  most  desirable  when  they  can  be  procured,  although  shorter 
men  may  answer  veiy  well  when  others  cannot  be  obtained.  I  really  know 
of  no  good  evidence  which  can  settle  this  question. 

♦  iM.  Bei-nanl  (Roc.  de  Mem.  de  M<?d.  Mil.  Mai  1868,  p.  371)  gives  the  mean  ace  of  400imb 
of  the  foot  Chasseurs  of  the  Giianl  as  80.^  years  ;  the  mean  circumference  of  tbe  chest  M 
inclu'8  ;  the  mean  height  64*8  inches  ;  and  the  mean  weight  142-4  lb  avoir.  There  were  only  9 
men  Iwtwecn  18  and  21  years  of  ago  ;  the  mean  girth  was  33  inches,  the  height  66  inches  sm 
the  weight  138  tb  avoir.  So  that  those  9  men  were  actually  taUer  than  the  mean.  Thia  ihon  | 
how  Huiall  numbers  might  mislead.  | 

+  Below  this,  none  are  taken,  except  for  service  without  arms.    Law  of  8th  Sept.  1875,  tut 
E<»th.  ami  Lex.  op.  cit.  lid.  iii.  p.  161. 

X  The  minimum  height  of  the  Roman  soldier  in  the  time  of  V^tius  was  64-8  inches ;  thi« 
was  nearly  3  inches  below  the  minimum  height  in  the  time  of  Marlus.  As  armies  incnwed 
in  proj)ortion  to  the  population  the  minimum  necessarily  diminishe<l ;  in  1691  the  niiniraom 
for  French  Infantry  was  Im.  705  (67  2  inches)  in  time  of  peace,  and  Im.  678  (66  inches)  in  time  i 
of  war.  By  1813  it  had  faUen  to  Im.  62  (59  9  inches) :  in  1818  it  was  Im.  67  (61  8  inches), 
since  which  time  \tYiasflxiclm\Ai\\M:\.v;^Ti\m,^\^m<^ea^  and  Im.  54  (60^  inch^)  at  which  I 
it  at  present  stands,  see  MonuQ^ie,  op.  cit.  ^.  %1 .      ^  / 
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The  best  rale  to  goida  ns  is  that  giyen  by  Dr  Aitken,  viz.,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  tln«e  points  of  age,  height,  and  weighty  and  if  either  in 
weight  or  height,  or  both  together,  there  is  any  great  divergence  from  the  mean, 
then  something  wrong  will  probably  be  found.  But  as  long  as  weight  and 
height  are  in  accord,  the  taller  and  heavier  the  man  the  better,  as  a  rule. 

One  point  is,  however,  quite  clear.  When  the  height  is  much  below  the 
mean,  the  bodily  development  generally  is  bad.  Hammond  states  that^  in 
Ibe  American  war,  men  of  less  than  5  feet  have  broken  down  by  a  few  weeks' 
ounpaigning,  while  men  of  5  feet  have  stood  the  work  welL  Probably  62 
inches  at  18  years  of  age,  and  112Sbtoll6fi>  weight,  should  be  a  minimum, 
oven  in  times  of  the  greatest  pressure.  So  also  a  very  great  height  at  18 
years  of  age  is  objectionable,  and  anything  over  67  inches  at  that  age  should 
be  looked  on  with  great  suspicion.  As  a  rule,  also,  adult  men  of  middle  size 
(67  to  69  inches)  appear  to  bear  hard  work  better  than  taller  men.* 

With  regard  to  weight  alone,  the  rule  is  simpla  Unless  there  be  any  great 
disproportion  in  height,  the  heavier  the  recruit  is  the  better ;  this  will  be 
fimnd  a  rule  with  very  few  exceptions. 

3.  The  Phijsical  Training  of  the  Recruit — A  great  improvement  has  been 
iatroduced  by  the  late  order  that  each  recruit  shall  have  three  months' 
mnnastic  training.  If  properly  done,  this  will  have  a  most  beneficial  effect 
The  medical  officer  will  have  power  to  continue  this  if  necessary,  and  care 
Aould  be  taken  to  use  this  power  (see  chapter  on  Gymnastio  Training  for 
the  points  to  be  attended  to  by  the  medical  officer). 

4.  T?ie  Mental  Training.--Since  the  introduction  of  rifle  practice,  the 
iBMle  of  the  soldier  has  become  much  more  interesting  to  him ;  he  is  now 
tenght  scientifically  how  to  manage  his  arm,  and  learns  to  take  interest  in  his 
•hooting.  It  would  be  most  desirable  to  give  him  some  knowledge  of  the 
Military  Art,  and  of  the  object  of  the  manoeuvres  he  goes  through.  A 
military  literature  fitted  for  the  private  soldier  Lb  still  wanting.  It  is  also  very 
important  to  train  him  for  the  field,  and  to  teach  him  to  perform  for  himself 
lU  the  offices  which  in  time  of  war  he  will  have  to  do — ^not  merely  trench 
work,  but  hutting,  cooking,  washing  and  mending  his  clothes,  as  in  time  of 
war  (see  War).  It  is  too  late,  at  the  commencement  of  a  campaign,  to  begin 
these  necessary  parts  of  a  soldier's  education  ;  they  should  form  part  of  his 
tnining  as  a  recruit ;  and  if  he  is  excused  guard  and  other  duties  during  his 
fint  year,  there  would  be  ample  time. 

Great  attention  is  now  being  directed  to  the  importance  of  soldiers  keeping 
np  their  trades,  or  learning  some  trade  if  they  have  none.  Such  a  system 
oocapies  men,  makes  them  contented,  keeps  them  from  dissipation,  and 
opens  a  career  for  them  when  they  leave  the  army.  Instead  of  interfering 
with  their  military  training,  it  can  be  made  to  subserve  it,  and  possibly  might 
be  found  to  be  advantageous  to  the  State,  even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 
The  recruit  then  would  have  to  keep  up  or  learn  his  trade. 

5.  The  Moral  Training, — The  recruit,  on  entering  the  army,  is  brought 
mder  moral  influences  of  a  strong  kind.  A  discipline  always  rigorous,  and 
•ometimes  severe,  produces  often  a  ready  obedience  and  a  submission  of 
character,  and,  when  not  carried  too  far,  greatly  improves  him.  At  the  same 
time,  independence  is  preserved  by  the  knowledge  which  the  soldier  has  of 
his  rights  tod  privileges,  and  the  result  is  a  manly,  conscientious,  and  fine 
character.    But  occasionally,  a  too  sensitive  nature  on  the  part  of  the  recruit, 


*  For  tome  tueful  information  on  these  points,  see  Morache,  op.  ciL,  Roth,  and  Lex.  op.cit. 
nd  Aaguste  Jansen,  'Etudes  sor  la  taillo,  le  perim^tre  de  la  poitrine  et  le  i^ds  des  lecnies, 
Bitnit  das  AiduTBS  M^cales  Beiges,  1877. 
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or  a  discipline  too  harsh  or  capricious  on  the  part  of  his  offioeis,  prodaces  very 
different  results,  and  the  soldier  hecomes  cunning,  aitfol,  and  false,  or  moroee 
and  malicious.  The  two  characters  are  often  seen  well  marked  in  old  soldiers, 
and  no  contrast  can  he  greater  than  hetween  the  two.  A  heavy  responsibility 
rests,  then,  with  the  officers  of  the  army  who  have  power  thus  to  inflaence, 
for  good  or  evil,  natures  like  their  own. 

The  influence  of  companionship  is  also  hrought  to  bear  on  the  recruit,  and 
is  fraught  with  both  good  and  evil  The  latter  probably  predominates,  though 
there  are  many  excellent,  high-minded,  and  religious  men  in  the  army. 
Indeed,  in  some  regiments  the  proportion  of  steady  religious  men  is  pcrhapg 
beyond  the  number  in  the  analogous  class  in  civil  life.  But  if  the  inflaences 
be  for  bad,  the  recruit  soon  learns  some  questionable  habits  and  some  vicefii 

Thus  he  almost  invariably  learns  to  smoke,  if  he  has  not  acquired  this  habit 
before.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  what  a  habit  smoking  tobacco  is  in  every 
army  of  Europe  ;  it  seems  to  have  become  a  necessity  with  the  men,  and 
arises  probably  from  the  amount  of  spare  time  the  soldier  has,  and  which  he 
does  not  know  what  to  do  with.  A  recruit,  on  joining,  finds  all  his  comrades 
smoking,  and  is  driven  into  the  habit. 

The  discussion  on  the  eflfects  of  tobacco  does  not  seem  to  have  led  to  any 
clear  conclusions.  The  immoderate  use  brings  many  evils  to  digestion  and 
circulation  especially.  But  no  great  evils  appear  to  result  from  the  motJeratf 
use,  though  no  good  can  be  traced  to  it  In  moderation  it  has  not  been  proved 
to  lessen  appetite,  to  encourage  drinking,  or  to  destroy  procreative  power. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  probably  lessens  bodily,  and  perhaps  even  mental 
activity.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  how  uniformly  the  best  trainers  prohibits 
its  use,  and  men  of  the  highest  physical  vigour  are  seldom,  I  believe,  great, 
and  often  are  not  even  moderate  smokers.  As  it  is  of  no  use,  and  indeed 
injurious,  by  bringing  men  under  the  thraldom  of  a  habit,  it  seems  very 
desirable  to  discourage  it  But  in  the  army  it  seems  useless  to  fight  against 
this  custom,  nor  is  it  indeed  one  which  is  sufficiently  injurious  to  be  seriously 
combated,  except  for  one  reason.  In  time  of  war,  the  soldier  often  cannot 
obtain  tobacco,  and  he  then  sufTers  seriously  from  the  deprivatioiL  The 
soldier  should  have  no  habits  which  he  may  be  compelled  to  lay  aside,  and 
which  it  woidd  pain  him  to  omit 

A  much  more  serious  matter  is  the  vice  of  drinking,  which  many  recruits 
are  almost  forced  into,  in  spite  of  themselves.  The  discipline  of  the  army 
represses  much  open  drunkenness,  though  there  is  enough  of  this,  but  it 
cannot  prevent^  it  even  aids,  covert  drinking  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  law. 
Formerly,  a  most  lamentable  canteen  custom  made  almost  every  man  a 
drunkard,  and  a  young  boy  just  enlisted  soon  learned  to  take  his  morning 
dram,  a  habit  which,  in  civil  life,  would  mark  only  the  matured  drunkard. 
!Now,  happily,  spirits  are  not  sold  in  the  canteens,  and  no  regulation  thrusts 
raw  spirits  down  a  man's  throat.  Drinking  is,  however,  still  the  worst  vice 
in  the  army,  and  that  which  strikes  most  of  all  at  the  efficiency  of  the  soldier. 
Great  efforts  have  been,  however,  made  by  the  military  authorities  to  check 
this  vice,  and  I  believe  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  army  is  gradimlly  becom- 
ing mere  temperate. 

Another  vice  is  almost  as  certainly  contracted  as  smoking  by  the  recruit 
Probably,  before  enlistment,  he  has  led  no  very  pure  life,  but  when  he  enters 
the  army,  he  is  almost  sure  to  find  his  moral  tone  higher  than  that  of  some 
of  his  new  associates.  A  regiment^  in  fact,  is  composed  of  young  men  with 
few  scruples  and  small  restraints.  Prevented  from  marriage,  and  if  of  long 
service,  not  able,  indeed,  \;o  look  iotwaid  to  it  \  often  tempt^  by  low  prosti- 
tutes^ it  is  no  'wondei  ii,  \o      ^il\at^         t£l^^»xis^       ^i^^^^\fids&kgfi&  in 
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promiscuous  sexual  iutercourse.  He  does  this,  in  fact,  to  excess,  and  the 
young  lecruit  is  led  at  once  into  similar  habits.  That  many  recruits  are  most 
seriously  injured  by  this  habit,  even  if  they  neither  contract  syphilis  nor 
gonorrhoea,  is  certain.    The  remedies  have  aheady  been  discussed. 

It  has  eiao  been  supposed  that  solitary  vice  is  particularly  rife  in  armie& 
I  am  unaware  of  any  evidence  on  this  point 

6.  T?ie  Amount  of  Sickness  and  Mortality  suffered  bij  the  Recruit  during 
the  Fir9t  Six  Months  and  Tear  of  Sermcc-^Thia  is  an  extremely  important 
matter,  but  at  predent  we  are  not  able  to  answer  the  question  for  the  English 
army. 

In  the  French  army,*  the  amount  of  sickness  among  soldiers  under  one 
year  of  service  is  more  than  one-third  greater  than  among  the  army  generally ; 
this  is  partly  caused  by  slight  injuries,  though  not  solely,  for  the  admissions 
to  hospital  are  nearly  one-fourlii  more  among  them  than  in  the  army  at 
large. 

*  SUtistiqtie  M6dical«  de  VAim6e  pendant  TAnn^e  1862.  Paris.  1864.  p.  11.  Ibid,  pendant 
lea  Annto  1868,  4,  5,  and  6. 


CHAPTER  IL 


THE  CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  THE  SOLDIER 
IS  PLACED. 

These  conditions  are  extxemely  varions^  as  tbe  soldier  serves  in  so  muxj 
stations,  but  the  chief  points  common  to  all  can  be  passed  in  review. 

The  water  and  air  supplies  have  been  already  sufficientlj  noticed  (p.  2  and 
pp.  140  and  165),  and  the  conditions  now  to  be  noticed  under  whidi  thd 
soldier  is  placed  are  barracks,  huts,  tents,  and  encampments;  the  food, 
clothing,  and  work. 

SECTION  L 
BARRACKS. 

Barracks  have  been  in  our  army,  and  in  many  armies  of  Europe  still  are,  t 
fertile  source  of  illness  and  loss  of  service.  At  all  times  the  greatest  care  is 
necessary  to  counteract  the  injurious  effects  of  compressing  a  number  of 
persons  into  a  restricted  space.  In  the  case  of  soldiers,  the  compreesioii  has 
been  extreme  ;  but  the  counteracting  care  has  been  wanting.  It  is  not  more 
than  forty  years  since,  in  the  West  Indies,  the  men  slept  in  hammocks 
touching  eadi  other,  only  23  inches  of  lateral  space  being  allowed  for  each 
man.  At  the  same  time,  in  England,  the  men  slept  in  beds  with  two  tien, 
like  the  berths  in  a  ship ;  and  not  unfrequently,  each  bed  held  four  men. 
When  it  is  added,  that  neither  in  the  West  Indies,  nor  in  the  home  service, 
was  such  a  thing  as  an  opening  for  ventilation  ever  thought  of,  the  state  of 
the  air  can  be  imagined. 

The  means  of  removal  of  excreta  were,  even  in  onr  own  days,  of  the  rudest 
description,  both  at  home  and  in  many  colonies ;  and  from  this  cause  alone 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  military  nations  have  suffered  a  loss  of  men 
which,  if  expressed  in  money,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  rebuild  and 
purify  every  barrack  they  possess.* 


*  It  is  a  most  remarkable  drcomstaDce,  that  tbe  two  dintifiofl  wbich,  m  tbe  Freiicb,  Pnunan, 

Hanoverian  and  Belgian  armies,  and  probably  in  the  Austrian,  and,  till  l«tel>%  in  our  own 
army,  caused  the  largest  share  of  the  naortality,  were  a  destructive  lung  disease,  tenned  phthisis 
in  the  returns,  and  typhoid  fever. 

Tbe  production  of  disorganising  lung  disease  (though  occuning  in  scYeral  other  wmjs)  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  constant  breathing  of  an  atnKMpbcre  vitiated  by  respiiatiMi ;  sad 
typhoid  iavw  is  as  closely  related  with  bad  drainage.  Botn  diseases  ar»  therefore  diseases  of 
habitations,  and  show,  in  the  case  of  the  soldier  (who  is  not  subjected  to  oiher  causes  of  phthisis 
such  as  inaction,  coDstrained  position,  and  inhalation  of  dust,  &c.),  that  the  air  of  bis  aweUing 
is  foul.  In  hot  climates  tbe  same  rule  holds  good.  Is  it  not  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  the 
West  Indies,  those  islands  of  paradise,  where  no  cold  inclement  wind  ever  VMes  the  toider 
lungs,  there  was,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago>  an  extraordinarv  nMrtality  from  consomptiMi,  snd 
from  a  continued  fever,  which  in  all  probability  was  typhoid  I  Yet  wno  can  wonder,  when  ue 
find,  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  command,  the  very  best  bairack,  in  1827,  gave  only  this 
amount  of  accommodation :  the  men  slept  in  hammodcs  touching  each  other ;  the  avera^  spsce 
allowed  to  each  man  measured  only  23  inches  in  breadth  ;  and  the  total  cnbie  space  per  hesd, 
in  thiR,  the  best  barrack  in  a  tropical  dinuite,  waa  only  250  cubic  feet.  Tbe  air  was*  of  cooxst, 
putrid  in  the  highest  degree. 
So  also  in  India,  the  beat  \«t\.\ai  oh  '^T^aivxm^  ^  Nxws^v^Xadia 
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Sub-Sbction  L — Babraoks  on  Hoiob  Sbrviob.* 

The  imperfection  of  the  English  harracks  was  owing  to  two  causes — first, 
a  gn^t  disregard  or  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health ;  and,  secondly,  an  indis- 
position on  the  part  of  Parliament  to  vote  sums  of  money  for  a  standing 
army.  At  the  close  of  the  last^  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  the  Whig  party  especially  opposed  every  grant  which  Mr  Pitt 
brought  forward  for  this  purpos&f  After  the  great  war,  the  exhaustion  of 
the  nation  prevented  anytiiing  being  done,  and  in  spite  of  the  representations 
of  many  military  men,  comparatively  httle  change  occurred  till  the  Crimean 
War.  In  1855,  a  committee,}  of  which  Lord  Monck  was  chairman,  was 
appointed  by  the  War  Office  to  consider  this  subject,  and  presented  a  most 
excellent  Eeport  on  Barracks,  the  suggestions  of  which  have  been  since 
gradually  carried  out  Immediately  after  this,  a  Barrack  Improvement  Com- 
mission §  was  organised,  and  in  1861  this  Commission  published  a  Blue 
Book,  which  not  only  contained  plans  and  descriptions  of  the  existing 
barracks  and  hospitals,  but  laid  down  rules  for  their  construction,  ventilation, 
and  sewerage,  for  future  guidance.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  too  strongly  of  the 
excellence  of  this  Beport,  and  if  its  rules  are  attended  to,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  the  British  army  will,  as  far  as  habitations  are  concerned,  be  lodged  in 
healthier  dwellings  than  almost  any  class  of  the  community.  ||  I  must  refer 
to  this  report  for  a  fuller  account  of  the  older  barracks  and  hospitals  than  can 
be  gi^en  here.V 


(Dp  Chevcrs),  does  not  hesitate  to  auert  that  faulty  barracks  are,  though  not  the  only,  yet  a 
great  cause  of  a  mortality,  which,  in  a  term  of  years,  has  been  at  least  fourfold  more  than  at 
borne.  Phthisis  and  typhoid  fever  hold  a  subordinate  place  (though  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
their  frequency  is  underrated) ;  but  other  diseases  appear,  which  are  in  part  connected  with 
fatilty  barrack  arrangements,  such  as  dysentery  and  cholera. 

In  India,  as  in  England,  no  expense  has  of  late  years  been  spared ;  but  yet  the  fact  remains, 
fhst  the  very  habitations  erected  for  their  shelter  and  comfort  have  proved  to  the  soldiers  a 
eoorce  of  suffering  and  death. 

*  Army  medical  officers  are  referred  to  an  adminible  jMiper  by  Deputy-Iaspector-General 
Dr  Massy,  on  the  Construction  and  Ventilation  of  Barracks  and  Hospitals  (Army  Med.  Dep. 
Beport,  vol.  vi.  p.  229). 

T  On  looking  through  the  Annual  Register,  I  find  that  Fox,  as  well  as  his  followers,  spoko 
itronffly  a^nst  the  grant  of  sums  of  money  for  improving  barracks.  Their  motives  were  gootl 
tad  their  jealousy  of  a  standing  army  justified  by  what  nad  gone  before,  but  the  result  has 
been  most  unfortunate  for  the  soldier. 

t  Report  of  the  Official  0)mmittee  on  Barrack  Accommodation  for  the  Army,  Blue  Book 
1865. 

S  Mr  Sydney  Herbert,  Drs  Sutherland  and  Bnrrell,  and  Captain  Oalton,  were  the  first 
Barrack  and  Hospital  Improvement  Commissioners.  Lord  Herbert  did  not  sign  the  first 
Beport,  as  he  became  Minister  of  War.  Dr  Burrell  retired.  The  remaining  Commissioners 
(Dr  Sutherland  and  Captain  Galton)  snbsequently  published  the  Report  on  the  Mediterranean 
tnd  other  Barracks. 

B  General  Report  of  the  Commission  appointed  for  improving  the  8anitary  condition  of  Bar- 
fmcka  and  Hospitals,  1861. 

%  The  Hotpual  ReguiaiionB. — The  Director-Qeneral  is  to  be  consulted  on  the  plans  and  site 
of  any  new  barrack. 

The  Surgeon-General  or  Deputy  Suiveon-Qeneral  is  ordered  to  see  that  all  regulations  for 
protecting  health  in  barracks  are  earned  out.  He  makes  a  monthly  inspection,  examining 
mto  ventuation,  warming,  lighting,  latrines,  closets,  and  all  other  points. 

The  regimental  medical  officer  performs  the  same  duties.  He  is  also  especially  ordered  to 
see  that  every  soldier  has  a  separate  bed ;  that  the  beds  are  not  placed  at  a  less  distance  than 
6  inches  from  the  wall ;  that  the  beds  are  aired  every  morning  for  at  least  an  hour ;  that  the 
windows  are  opened  ia  the  uomiBg  as  soob  as  possible,  and  kept  open  as  far  as  weather  and 
••Mon  will  permit.   The  walls  and  ceilings  are  ordered  to  be  limewashed  twice  a-year. 

Each  man  is  allowed  600  cubic  feet  of  space,  and  the  number  of  men  located  in  each  barrack 
raom^is  to  be  painted  on  the  door.  This  is  a  most  important  rule,  which  should  be  strictly 
e^roed  ;  if  it  is  not  so,  it  is  to  be  stated  in  the  Annual  Report  No  relation  is  made  as  to 
laperllcial  space,  and  it  will  vary  with  the  height  of  the  burack  room ;  from  56  to  60  square 
fioet  is  the  average. 
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Infantry  BarroLcks* 

Block  Plan, — Formerly  a  number  of  men,  even  a  whole  regiment,  were 
aggregated  in  one  large  house,  and  this  was  often  built  in  the  form  of  a  squarB 
(a  plan  originated  by  Yauban),  the  quarters  for  the  officers  forming  one  side, 
on  account  of  the  ease  of  surveillance.  Many  officers  still  prefer  this  fonn. 
But  it  is  always  objectionable  to  have  an  inclosed  mass  of  air,  and  if  it  is 
ado])ted  the  angles  should  be  left  open,  as  recommended  by  Robert  Jackflon. 
The  Barrack  Improvement  Commissioners  have  very  justly  recommended  that 
thore  shall  be  division  of  the  men  among  numerous  detached  buildings ;  and 
instead  of  the  square,  that  the  separate  buildings  shall  be  arranged  in  lino, 
each  building  being  so  placed  as  to  impede  as  little  as  possible  the  movement 
of  air  on  the  other  buildings,  and  the  incidence  of  the  sun's  raya 

In  arranging  the  lines,  the  axis  of  the  buildings  should  be  if  possible 
north  and  south,  so  as  to  allow  the  sun's  rays  to  fall  on  both  sides.  One 
building  should  in  no  case  obstruct  air  and  light  from  another,  and  each 
building  must  bo  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  adjoining  house,  and  this 
distance  should  not  be  less  than  its  own  height,  and  it  possible  more« 

Farts  of  a  Barrage. — L  The  barrack  room^  with  non-commissioned  oflicera' 
rooms  screened  off.  2.  Quarters  of  the  married  privates — seven  to  each 
company.  3.  Quarters  of  the  stafif-sergeants  and  sergeants'  mess.  4. 
Quarters  of  the  officers.  5.  Kitchens.  6.  Ablution  rooms.  7.  Latrines  and 
urinals.  8.  Orderly-room;  guard-room.  9.  CeUs.  10.  Tailors'  shop  and 
armoury;  commissariat  stores;  canteen.  11.  Beading-room  (in  many 
barracks) ;  schools ;  magazine. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  all  these  buildings. 

The  old  barracks  are  of  all  conceivable  forms  and  kinds  of  consiaruction, 
for  details  of  which  I  refer  to  the  Commissioners'  Keport 

When  new  barracks  are  built,  the  plans  of  the  Commission  will  be 
followed. 

(a)  Barrack  Rooms, — The  size  and  shape  of  the  barrack  room  will  decide 
the  kind  of  buildings.  The  Barrack  Committee  of  1855  recommended  that 
each  room  should  accommodate  twelve  men,  or  one  squad,  as  this  is  Inoet 
comfortable  for  the  men  ;  but  small  rooms  of  this  size  are  more  difficult  to 
arrange,  and  it  is  now  considered  best  to  put  twenty-four,  or  one  section,  in 
each  room. 

The  Barrack  Improvement  Commissioners'  recommendations  may  be  con- 
densed as  follows  : — 

The  rooms  are  directed  to  be  narrow,  with  only  two  rows  of  beds,  and 
with  opposite  windows — one  window  to  every  two  beds.  As  each  man  is 
allowed  600  cubic  feet  of  space,  and  as  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  no 
room  shall  be  lower  than  1 2  feet,  the  size  of  a  room  for  24  men  will  be — 
length  60  feet,  breadth  20  feet,  height  12  feet.  This  size  of  room  will  give 
14,400  cubic  feet,  or  (600  x  24)  enough  for  24  men  ;  but  as  the  men's  bodies 
and  furniture  take  up  space,  an  additional  2  feet  has  been  allowed  to  the 
length  in  some  of  the  new  barracks.  Assuming  the  length  to  be  62  feet,  the 
superficial  area  for  each  man  will  be  nearly  52  feet,  a  little  more  than  5  feet 
in  the  length  and  10  in  the  width  of  the  room.  At  one  end  of  the  room  is 
the  door,  and  a  room  for  the  sei^geant  of  the  section,  which  is  about  14  feet 


The  Queen's  Regulations  for  the  Army  order  the  officer  of  the  day  to  see  to  the  Tentflation 
and  cleanliness  of  barracks. 

JBarracks  are  ordered  to     vrtAVie^  «sid  xio  more  water  is  to  be  nsad  than 

necenaiy.  On  intermediate  dftya     lOQT&a  u«  ^x^  -vsM^^tw^ 
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long,  1 0  wide,  and  1 2  high.  At  the  other  end  in  a  narrow  passage  leadiii; 
an  ahlution  room,  one  hasin  heing  provided  for  4  men,  and  a  urinaL 

Such  is  the  present  arrangement  of  a  single 
harrack  room,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a 
better  plan,  unless  it  might  be  suggested  that  an 
open  verandah,  never  to  be  made  into  a  corridor, 
should  be  placed  on  the  south  or  west  sida  It 
would  be  a  lounging-place  for  the  men.  So  also 
a  cleaning-room  for  arms  and  accoutrements  would 
be  a  very  useful  addition. 

The  room  thus  formed  may  constitute  a  single 
hut^  but  if  space  is  a  consideration,  two  such 
rooms  are  directed  to  be  placed  in  a  line,  the 
lavatories  being  at  the  free  ends.  A  house  of 
this  kind  will  accommodate  half  a  company.  The 
several  houses  are  separated  by  an  interval  of  not 
less  than  25  feet  For  the  sake  of  economy, 
however,  the  houses  will  in  future  be  frequently 
made  two-storyed,  so  that  one  house  will  contain 
a  company  in  four  rooms,  and  ten  will  suffice  for 
a  regiment 

The  three  following  plans  of  recently  erected 
barracks  show  the  arrangements  which  are 
adopted.  1^,  When  there  is  a  single  story,  as 
at  Colchester,  and  no  staircase  is  required. 

2d,  When  there  are  two  storys,  and  a  staircase 
must  be  introduced,  as  in  the  new  cavalry  barracks 
at  York. 

3d,  When  there  are  not  only  staircases,  but  the 
barracks  must  be  extended  in  one  long  line,  in- 
cluding many  i-ooms,  and  when,  therefore,  the 
ablution  rooms  cannot  be  put  at  the  ends  of  the 
rooms,  but  must  be  placed  on  the  landings,  as  at 
Chelsea. 

If  10  houses  are  thus  formed,  and  arranged  so 
as  to  insure  for  each  the  greatest  amount  of  hght 
and  air,  the  following  area  will  be  occupied  by 
these  houses  alone.  Each  house  (with  walls) 
would  measure  about  140  feet  long  and  22  broad, 
and  tiie  space  between  the  houses  may  be  taken 
at  64  feet,  or  twice  the  height  of  the  house.  The 
external  houses  would,  of  course,  have  clear  spaces 
on  both  sides  like  the  others,  'ihe  area  of  occu- 
pied and  unoccupied  space  would  be  very  nearly 
12  square  yards  to  a  man. 

But  this  amount  of  compression,  which  would 
be  ii^urious  in  a  large  city,  will  do  no  harm  in 
these  well-planned  and  ventilated  barracks. 

(b)  Day-rooms, — The  soldier  lives  and  sleeps 
in  his  barrack  room ;  it  has  long  been  a  deside- 
ratum to  introduce  day-rooms,*  but  at  present  the 
expense  is  too  heavy.    Still  it  is  very  important 


to 


Fig.  lOi.— Colchester  Camp 
floaaes. 


*  See  Eepoii  of  Committee  (1866),  p.  ir.  The  obJeeUona  to  da^-iooixui  m-Ait» 
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that  the  men  should  take  their  meals  elsewhere  than  in  tbeir  hamek  nom 
and  in  some  harracks  a  room  is  provided  dose  to  the  kitchen.   The  addilKH 


Fig.  105.— New  Caralry  Bairacks  at  York.       Fig.  106.— New  Chelsea  Barracks. 


to  keep  clean ;  2d,  Chance  of  men  beins  debarred  fh)m  their  barrack  room  daring  day :  Si 
Chance  of  day-room  being  appTO^tlat^  ovi  ^.tDAt^ticlea.  The  Committee,  therefora^  noon 
mend  only  dining-rooma  lox     msii»  V>>cm  tttv&^5»iT»ax  ^^>i^^iS&ssatSl\nR9B2ck^ 
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if  a  few  yeiandahs  to  the  rooms  would  be  less  expensive ;  and  if  reading* 
mms  were  provided,  some  of  the  purposes  of  day-rooms  would  be  obtained* 

(c)  Non-Commissioned  Officer^  Booms, — The  Serjeant-migor  and  Quarter^ 
master-Serjeant  are  entitled  to  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen;  the  Paymaster- 
sergeant^  Hospital-seigeant,  Schoolmaster^rjeant,  and  some  others,  are 
entitled  to  two  rooms.  The  company  Serjeants  have  one  room  each.  The 
rooms  are  about  14  feet  by  12,  and  10  high,  and  contain  about  1680  cubic 
feet  when  empty.  The  amount  of  space  is  small,  and  as  many  of  these  non- 
commissioned officers  are  married,  and  as  it  is  a  matter  of  justice  no  less  than 
of  policy  to  make  them  as  comfortable  as  possible,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  two 
rooms  may  be  allowed  to  every  married  man,  and  three  in  the  case  of  all  the 
senior  non-commissioned  officers.  The  non-commissioned  officers  should  be 
looked  on  in  the  light  of  the  overlookers  of  a  factory ;  they  are  even  more 
essential  to  the  good  working  of  the  army  than  the  overlookers  are  in  a  mill ; 
but  no  married  overlookers  would  ever  conceive  the  possibility  of  living  in 
two  rooms,  in  one  of  which  cooking  must  be  done. 

(d)  Married  Soldiers^  Qmrters, — Seven  privates  in  a  company  of  100  men 
are  allowed  to  be  married.  Formerly  they  were  placed  in  the  men's  barracks, 
a  space  being  screened  off,  but  now  they  are  entitled  to  separate  quarters, 
each  family  receiving  one  room  14  feet  by  12,  or  168  supei^cial  and  1680 
cubic  space. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  allowance  of  space  wiU  be  increased  in 
accordance  with  the  general  feeling  of  the  time,  which  is  strongly  against  the 
mixing  up  adults  and  children  of  all  ages  in  the  same  room.  The  amount  of 
space  also  is  really  much  too  smalL  Certainly  two  such  rooms  ought  to  be 
given  to  each  married  private. 

Warming  of  Barrack  Rooms, — ^The  rooms  are  warmed  by  Galton  grates  in 
two  ways — radiant  heat  from  an  open  fire,  and  warm  air,  which  is  obtained 
from  an  air-chamber  behind,  and  heated  by  the  fire.  The  external  air  is  led 
by  a  pipe  to  this  chamber,  and  then  ascending,  enters  the  room  by  a  louvre, 
llie  grates  are  of  various  sizes,  according  to  the  size  of  the  room.  Smallest 
— 1  foot  3  inches  of  fire  opening  for  rooms  of  3600  cubic  feet  Middle — 1 
foot  6  inches  for  rooms  of  3600  and  9800  cubic  feet  Largest — 1  foot  9 
inches  up  to  12,000  cubic  feet  Large  rooms  have  two  gratea  One  grate  is 
usually  provided  for  twelve  men. 

The  radiating  power  of  the  small  barrack  grate  is  aided  by  a  well-arranged 
angle,  and  by  a  tire-clay  back  ;  as  the  fire  is  small,  however,  the  radiating 
power  is  not  great 

In  the  wards  of  Fort  Pitt,  with  the  largest  size  of  grates,  the  mean  rapidity 
of  movement  of  warm  air  through  the  upper  slits  of  the  louvre,  with  a  good 
fire,  was  found  to  be  about  2i^  feet  per  second,  and  the  total  cubic  amount  of 
warm  air  entering  per  hour  through  the  whole  louvre  was  (approximately) 
4600  cubic  feet  per  hour,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  19°  in  excess  of  the 
external  air-temperature.  No  unusual  dryness  of  the  air  is  produced  by  the 
admission  of  this  quantity  of  warm  air,  the  relative  humidity  of  the  air  being 
about  70. 

The  movement  of  air  through  the  hot-air  louvres  is  not  regular ;  open  doors 
and  windows,  which  increase  the  pressure  of  the  air  of  the  room  on  the  louvre, 
will  sometimes  delay  the  movement,  and,  if  the  air-chamber  is  not  very  hot, 
will  even  reverse  it  and  drive  the  air  down,  as  the  rapidity  of  movement  in 
those  hot-air  chambers  is  never  very  great ;  but  in  cold  weather,  when  the 
doors  and  windows  are  shut,  the  action  is  tolerably  regular. 

Ventilation  of  Barrack.  Rooms, — (See  page  165). 

Ablution  Rooms. — ^Formerly  the  means  for  washing  were  of  a  ver^  xwda 
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kind,  but  now  in  the  new  barracks  regular  basuiB  wiih  dean  water  and 
discharge  dirtj  water-pipes  are  provided  close  to  every  room,  in  the  proportion 
of  cue  basin  to  four  men.  The  basins  are  of  slate  or  iron.  In  several  cases 
basins  on  the  floor  have  been  provided  for  feet-washing,  «iid  in  some  instances 
there  are  also  baths  for  each  regiment  The  Barrack  Improvement  Com- 
missioners recommend  one  bath  to  every  100  men.  It  is  understood  to  be 
the  desire  of  the  Government  to  provide  plunge-baths  wherever  practicable, 
and  this  would  not  only  aid  cleanliness,  but  might  be  made  the  means  of 
teaching  the  men  swimming,  as  suggested  by  Mr  McLaren. 

If  water  is  scarce,  the  most  economical  kind  of  bath  is  a  shower-bath,  so 
arranged  as  to  permit  80  to  100  men  to  have  a  bath  at  once. 

Inspections  for  cleanliness  are  made  in  many  regiments.  They  shoidd  be 
systematically  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  good  non-commissioned  officers; 
but,  if  means  are  provided,  soldiers  will  generally  be  cleanly. 

Kitchernf, — Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  cooking  by  the  employ- 
ment of  better  ovens  and  boilers,  and  especially  by  making  use  of  steam,  as  in 
Warren's  cooking  stoves.  The  cost  of  fuel  per  head  has  been  greatly  reduced 
The  opinion  of  the  medical  officer  will  seldom  be  asked  on  the  question  of 
construction,  at  any  rate  on  home  service.  He  may,  however,  be  referred  to 
on  the  (question  of  consumption  of  fuel,  and  then  he  can  take  as  the  standard 
for  an  ordinary  good  apparatus  J  5)  of  fuel  per  man  per  dieuL 

More  oft<»n,  however,  he  will  have  to  examine  the  cooking,  to  which 
reference  is  made  under  the  different  sections  in  the  chapter  on  Food.  The 
chief  points  to  wliich  attention  should  be  paid,  are  the  temperatoie, 
the  rapidity  of  its  application,  and  the  ventilation  of  roasting  ovens.  Faulty 
cooking  will  generally  be  found  to  be  owing  to  one  or  other  of  these  conditions. 

Formerly  the  regimental  cooking  establishment  was  badly  arranged  ;  men 
cooked  by  turns,  and  for  short  periods  only.  Kow,  cooks  are  regularly  trained 
at  Aldershot 

The  other  parts  of  a  barrack  are — officers'  quarters ;  laundry  (in  some  cases)  ; 
workshojis  for  tailor,  shoemaker,  and  armourer  ;  orderly-room  ;  guard-room ; 
cells ;  reading-room  (in  some  cases)  ;  chapel  and  school,  which  are  often  in 
one  ;  magazine  ;  barrack-masters'  and  quarter-masters'  stores  for  r^imental 
purposes,  bread,  and  meat. 

Gunrd-room. — The  guard-room  for  a  regiment  of  1000  strong  has  a  size  of 
about  24  feet  by  18;  two  rooms  open  into  it — one  a  lock-up  for  prisoners,  the 
other  a  room  where  prisoners  are  placed  who  are  not  put  in  the  lock-up.  In 
many  barracks,  however,  the  lock-up  is  placed  near  the  cells.  The  guard- 
room is  ventilated  like  the  other  rooms,  with  Sheringham  valves,  shafts,  &c 
M^Kinnell's  ventilator  is  well  adapted  for  it.  It  should  be  fitted  with  a  drj-- 
ing  closet  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  to  dry  the  men's  clothes  when  they  come  in 
wet  off  sentry. 

Cells, — The  cells  are  ranged  on  one  or  both  sides  of  a  corridor.  They  are  10 
long,  6 J  feet  wide,  and  9  high  (  =  605  cubic  feet),  with  one  window,  2  feet 
6  inches  wide  by  1  foot  3  inches  high,  placed  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  and 
guarded  by  iron  bars.  A  movable  iron  shutter  is  sometimes  added  for 
security,  and  to  make  the  cell  a  dark  one  if  needed.  Fresh  air  is  admitted 
through  a  grating  opening  from  the  corridor,  which  is  warmed.  The  air 
enters  below,  or  in  some  cases  above ;  but  the  former  arrangement  is  the  best 
A  foul-air  shaft  runs  from  the  top  of  the  room  Two  cells  are  provided  for 
every  100  men.    A  medical  officer  inspects  the  ceUs  every  day. 

Latrines  and  Urinals, — Formerly,  urine  tubs  were  brought  into  barrack 
rooms  every  night ;  and  indeed  this  is  stiU  done  in  some  barracks.  The  tubs 
are  charred  inside,  and  emp^i^d  «>i«rj  mQfrwxkj^jj^  ^th  water  doling 
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the  day.  In  all  new  barracks  urinals  are  introduced ;  thej  are  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  passage  beyond  the  ablution  room.  It  is  found  by  the  men  that 
this  is  inconvenient ;  the  passage  is  often  wet  and  cold.  If  the  urinal  is  full 
of  water  it  splashes ;  it  might  be  well  to  put  the  overflow-pipe  a  little  lower 
down.  It  bas  been  recommended  to  put  a  small  pipe  and  stopcock  a  few 
inches  above  the  urinal,  so  that  the  men  may  cleanse  themselves,  and  in  this 
way  possibly  lessen  the  chances  of  syphilitic  infection. 

Cc^pits  are  now  discontinued  in  most  barracks,  and  water  latrines  are 
used  The  latrines  are  placed  at  some  little  distance  from  the  rooms,  and  are 
naually  connected  with  them  by  a  covered  way ;  in  almost  all  barracks  they 
aie  Jenning's  or  Macfarlane's  patents.  These  are  metal  or  earthenware 
troughs,  which  are  one-third  full  of  water.  Twice  a-day  a  trap-door  is  lifted, 
the  latrine  is  flushed,  and  the  soil  flows  into  a  sewer  or  tank  at  a  distance. 
A  hydrant  is  now  frequently  placed  close  to  the  latrine ;  an  india-rubber  pipe 
can  be  connected  with  it,  and  the  seats  and  floor  of  the  latrine  are  thoroughly 
washed  in  this  way  twice  daily.  Probably  it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest 
anything  better  than  this,  although  soldiers  can  be  taught  to  use  water-closets 
like  other  people,  aud  do  not  damage  them.  If  water-closets  are  used,  a  plan 
suggested  by  Mr  Williams,  C.R,  clerk  of  the  works  at  Gravesend,  seems  a 
very  good  one.  It  is  to  have  the  water-closets  at  the  top  of  a  two-storeyed 
building,  to  the  central  part  of  which  they  form  a  small  third  storey.  In  this 
way  the  following  advantages  are  secured  : — vicinity  to  the  men — under  the 
same  roof,  yet  with  perfect  ventilation ;  impossibility  of  effluvia  passing 
down  ;  proximity  to  the  cistern ;  and  a  good  falL  At  present,  however,  it 
seems  better  to  keep  to  the  water  latrines  outside  the  barracks. 

Cavalry  Barracks, 

In  many  cases  the  men's  rooms  are  placed  over  the  stables,  and  there  has 
been  much  discussion  as  to  whether  this  arrangement  is  a  good  one.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  men  get  more  room,  as  the  horses  cannot  be  crowded;  and  they 
are  near  their  horses.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  strong  evidence  that  the 
effluvia  from  the  stables  pass  into  the  men's  rooms  overhead  and  although 
I  have  been  able  to  And  no  statistical  proof  that  this  has  produced  sickness 
among  the  men,  we  may  safely  a  priori  conclude  that  it  is  objectionable.  The 
evidence  of  mews  in  London  is  not  in  point,  as  they  are  often  close,  ill- 
ventilated  courts,  independent  of  the  stables  in  them.  Besides,  this  evidence 
is  as  yet  rather  contradictory. 

The  question  has,  however,  been  solved  by  a  "  Report  on  the  Ventilation 
of  Cavalry  Stables  "  (1863),t  by  the  Barrack  Improvement  Commissioners, 
who  have  shown^that  the  ventilation  and  lighting  of  stables  can  only  be  satis- 
factorily carried  out  in  one-storeyed  buildings,  and  who,  therefore,  recommend 
that  the  men's  rooms  shall  not  be  placed  over  stables. 

Stables, — The  medical  officer  has  no  duties  connected  with  stables,  except 
to  see  that  they  are  in  no  way  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  men ;  but  it  may 
be  well  to  give  the  suggestions  lately  made  by  the  Barrack  Improvement 
Commissioners. 

In  all  the  old  stables,  if  it  is  not  already  done,  ventilating  shafts  are  to  be 
carried  up,  air-bricks  introduced,  and  more  window  space  to  be  given. 

Whenever  stables  are  to  be  built  in  future,  it  is  recommended  that  the 


*  See  espeoUllv  the  evidence  of  Mr  Wilkinsen,  Principal  Veterinary  Sorgeon  to  the  Army  ; 
Beport  of  Barrack  Committee  (1855),  p.  136,  question  22i82 ;  also  the  Report  on  the  Veotila- 
ticm  of  Cavalnr  SUbles  (1868). 

t  Report  of  Barrack  and  Hospital  ImproTeroent  Commission,  sign  \  by  Sir  Richard  Airey, 
Captain  Galton,  Dr  Sutherland,  Dr  Logan,  and  Captain  BelAeld. 
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building  should  be  one^toryed ;  that  the  breadth  shocdd  be  33  feet ;  the 
height  of  the  side  walls  to  the  spring,  12  ;  and  of  the  Toof,  8^  feet  more.  The 
breadth  of  each  stall  is  to  be  5 1  feet,  and  there  are  only  two  rows  of  hona 
in  each  stable.  Each  horse  is  to  have  100  superficial  feet,  and  1605  culne 
feot ;  the  ventilation  is  by  the  roof,  and  is  formed  by  a  louvre  16  inches  wide 
carried  from  end  to  end,  and  giving  4  square  feet  of  ventilating  outlet  far 
each  horse.  A  course  of  air-bricks  is  carried  round  at  the  eaves,  giving  1 
s<iuaro  foot  of  inlet  to  each  horse ;  an  air-brick  is  introduced  about  6  inchei 
from  the  ground  in  every  two  stalls.  There  is  a  swing  window  for  ereiy 
stall,  and  spaces  are  left  below  the  doors.  In  this  way,  and  by  attention  to 
surface  drainage  and  roof  lighting,  it  is  anticipated  that  stables  will  become 
jH^rfectly  healthy.  Some  experiments  were  made  some  years  ago  by  Dr  de 
Cliaumont  on  the  air  of  some  artillery  stables  at  Hilsea.  In  one  stable,  irith 
32  ventilators,  and  with  655  cubic  feet  per  horse,  the  COo  was  1  -053  volnmee 
per  1000 ;  in  another,  with  1000  cubic  feet  per  horse,  and  with  420  air-bricb, 
25  windows,  and  a  ridge  opening,  it  was  •*573  volumes  per  1000.  The  last 
experiment  shows  great  purity  of  the  air. 

Reports  on  Barracks. 

The  Eegulations  order  the  form  in  which  reports  on  barracks  shall  he  sent 
in.  The  arrangements  should  bo  strictly  followed ;  it  comprehends  site,  con- 
8tructi(m,  external  ventilation,  internal  ventilation,  basements,  and  administn- 
tion.    It  is  then  certain  that  no  point  will  be  overlooked  ;  and,  if  nothing  can 

ma<le  out  after  going  thoroughly  through  all  the  headings,  it  may  be  con- 
cIikUkI  that  the  cause  of  any  prevailing  sickness  must  be  sought  elsewheie. 
The  8it(j  and  basement  should  be  especially  looked  at ;  every  cellar  should  be 
enten^l,  and  the  dminage  thoroughly  investigated.  Little  can  be  learned  by 
nien'ly  walking  thn)ngh  a  barrack  room,  which  is  nearly  sure  to  look  clean, 
and  may  ju-esent  nothing  obviously  wrong.  With  resi)ect  to  ventilation,  tk 
sUitenieuts  of  soldiers  can  seldom  be  trusted ;  they  are  accustomed  to  vitiated 
air,  and  do  not  perceive  its  odour.  Tlie  proiK»r  time  to  examine  the  air  of  a 
room  is  about  12  to  3  A.M.,  and  the  medical  officer  should,  accordingly,  visit 
ban-ai'.k  rooms  between  midnight  and  3  a.m.  every  now  and  then.  The 
ciatfnis  should  be  regularly  insjHicted. 

The  walls  and  floors  of  the  rooms  should  be  carefully  looked  to.  Walls  are 
l^orous,  and  often  become  impregnated  with  organic  matter.  If  there  b  any 
8US])icion  of  this,  they  should  be  scraped  and  then  well  washed  with  quicklima 
The  uK'dical  officer  should  see  that  the  lime  is  really  caustic ;  chalk  and  water 
(l()i?s  littl(»  gooil.  Colleetions  of  dirt  form  under  tlie  floors  sometimes,  and  a 
board  might  be  taken  up  to  see  if  this  is  tlie  case. 

Sub-Secton  IL — Barracks  in  Forts  and  Citadels. 

In  fortified  places  it  is,  of  course,  often  imj>08sible  to  follow  the  examples 
of  good  baiTacks  just  given.  Citadels  may  have  little  ground  space ;  buildings 
must  be  compressed,  guarded  from  shot,  maile  with  thick  and  bomb-proof 
walls,  with  few  openings.  Buildings  are  sometimes  undei^ground.  Drainage 
is  oftt'u  difficult,  or  imjxyssible ;  and  if  to  all  tlujse  causes  of  contamination 
of  air  wo  add  a  deficiency  of  water,  wliich  is  common  enough,  it  will  not  sur- 
l)ri8e  us  that  the  sickness  and  mortality  in  forts,  in  even  liealthy  localities, 
are  greater  than  should  be  the  case.  Both  at  ^lalta  and  Gibraltar  there  has 
for  ycai-s  been  too  large  a  mortality  from  typhoid  fever,  and  from  the  destruc- 
tive lung  diseases,  which  appear  in  the  returns  as  phthisis.  The  special  difB- 
cultios  of  casemalea  aie  aa  ioW^Q>v7^  \  ^AXKi\|i^v!«^  ^Vskk  ia  very  common  in  all 
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casemates,  so  that  the  moifitare  often  stands  in  diops  on  the  walls ;  a  low 
temperature ;  a  want  of  ventilation ;  and  a  want  of  light 

How  these  difficulties  are  to  be  met  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  the 
military  engineer  has  before  him.  How,  without  weakening  his  defences,  he 
is  to  get  light  and  air  into  the  buildings,  and  an  efficient  sewerage,  would  test 
the  ingenuity  of  a  Brunei  It  is  possible  that  the  best  plan  would  be  by  the 
employment  of  thick  movable  iron  doors  and  shutters.  In  time  of  peace  these 
might  be  open  ;  in  time  of  war  easily  replaced.  But,  in  addition,  means  of 
▼entilation  must  be  provided  when  such  defences  close  the  usual  openings ; 
tabes  must  be  carried  up,  and,  if  necessarily  winding,  an  enlarged  area  mighty 
perhaps,  compensate  for  this. 

It  must  be  said,  also,  that  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  our  fortified  places 
many  of  the  arrangements  are  much  worse  than  they  need  be,  and  that  the 
sanitary  rules  deducible  from  home  experience  should  be  applied  in  every  case 
when  ^e  defensive  properties  are  not  interfered  with. 

Sub-Seotion  IIL — Barracks  in  Hot  Climates. 

The  older  barracks  in  both  the  East  and  West  Indies  were  often  merely 
copies  of  the  English  barrack  square.  In  some  cases,  also,  the  exigencies  of 
defence  led  to  a  cramped  and  irregular  plan,  and  owing  to  the  little  attention 
which  was  paid  either  to  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  soldier,  overcrowding 
and  deficient  ventilation  were  as  common  in  the  tropics  as  at  home.  For 
several  years  there  has  been  a  gradual  improvement,  and  in  India  especially 
vast  and  extensive  palaces  have  been  reared  in  many  stations,  which  testify  at 
any  rate  to  the  anxiety  of  the  Grovemment  to  house  their  soldiers  properly.* 

It  will  be  desirable  to  refer  here  chiefly  to  the  Indian  barracks,  but  the 
same  principles  apply  to  all  hot  countries. 

The  Indian  Sanitary  Commission  have  lately  recommended  that  each  man 
m  barracks  shall  have  100  superficial  feet,  and  1500  cubic  feet.  The 
Government  of  India  recommended  in  1864  that  there  should  be  90  super- 
ficial feet  in  the  plains,  and  77  in  the  hills,  which,  with  a  width  of  24  and  22 
feet,  and  height  of  20  and  18  feet,  would  give  1800  cubic  feet  in  the  plains 
and  1408  in  the  hilk.  Mr  Webb,t  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  oveiKirowding  in  Indian  barracks,  and  who  believes  that  it  is  the  grand 
cause  of  insalubrity  in  India,  has  adduced  good  reasons  for  thinking  that  this 
amount  is  not  nearly  sufficient  It  is  suggested,  indeed,  that  3000  cubic  feet 
of  space  is  not  too  much. 

I  shall  not  refer  to  the  old  barracks,  but  to  the  later  and  the  present 
patterns. 

In  1857  and  1858  the  Bengal  Government  ordered  standard  plans  to  be 
prepared,  and  some  barracks  have  been  built  in  accordance  with  them.  A 
description  and  figures  will  be  found  in  the  former  editions  of  this  work.  In 
1863  the  Governor-General  of  India  in  Council  ordered  a  renewed  inquiry 


*  Some  of  these  great  barraclcs,  as  at  Allahabad,  have  not  ^Ten  satisfaction,  and  have  been 
found  as  hot  or  even  hotter  than  the  old  barracks.  But  this  appears  to  have  been  ftom  not 
attanding  to  the  rule,  never  to  let  the  son's  rays  fall  on  a  main  wall,  but  to  shadow  the  wall 
by  a  verandah.  The  double  roof  Hao  has  apparently  not  been  snflSciently  double,  t.e.,  the 
openings  above  and  below,  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate,  have  not  been  Uuve  enough  ;  ventila- 
tora  have  also  not  been  put  to  the  verandahs,  so  that  the  heated  mass  of  air  cannot  ascend. 
Nothing  tends  to  cause  greater  heat  than  stagnancy  of  the  air,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  ease  wit 
which  water  may  be  boiled  in  a  close  vessel  bv  the  rays  of  the  sun,  even  in  England.  The 
olgeetion  to  the  palaces  which  have  been  built  m  India  since  the  mutiny,  is  not,  I  conceive,  so 
mneh  to  the  principle  of  the  barracks,  but  to  some  faults  in  construction,  and  especially  to 
iheir  localities,  viz.,  in  the  plains  instead  of  in  the  hills  in  many  cases. 

t  Remaiks  on  the  Health  of  European  Soldiers  in  India.   By  H.  Webb.  Bombay,  1864, 
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into  the  matter,  and  Colonel  Crommelm  submitted  altered  designs  for 
barracks,  which  were  subsequently  submitted  to  the  Bengal,  Madias,  and 
Bombay  Governments,  and  to  the  Army  Sanitary  Committee  at  home.  The 
plan  of  these  new  barracks  is  essentially  that  proposed  by  the  Indian  Sanitaij 
Commission ;  while  the  preparation  of  the  detailed  design  is  left  to  the  local 
officers,  certain  general  principles  are  strictly  laid  down,  and  standard  plans 
suitable  for  different  localities  are  furnished  for  different  guidance.  Ths 
number  of  men  to  be  placed  under  one  roof  is  fixed  at  40  or  50  (half 
company  barracks),  except  under  exceptional  circumstances ;  the  nnmb^  of 
men  in  one  room  is  to  be  16  to  20,  and  not  to  exceed  24  ;  the  barracks  are  to 
be  two-storeyed  in  the  plains,  and  one  or  two  storeyed  in  the  hills,  both  floors 
being  used  for  dormitories ;  single  verandahs  of  10  or  12  feet  wide  surroimd 
these  rooms.  There  are  to  be  only  two  rows  of  beds  in  the  dormitories ;  the 
beds  are  to  be  9  inches  from  the  wall,  and  only  two  beds  are  to  be  in  the 
wall  space  between  two  contiguous  doors  (or  windows) ;  in  the  plains  each 
bed  is  to  have  7i  feet  of  running  wall  space,  in  the  hills  7.  The  general 
arrangements  of  the  building  are  based  on  the  suggestions  of  the  Koyal  Indian 
Sanitary  Commission.  At  each  end  of  the  dormitory  are  closets  and  night 
urinals ;  and  what  appears  to  be  the  best  plan  places  these  at  the  extreme  &A 
of  the  verandah,  leaving  a  space  between  them  and  the  dormitory. 

The  lower  story  in  the  plains  was  intended  to  be  used  as  a  day-room,  hut 
it  appears  that  this  has  not  been  comfortable  for  the  men,  and  both  floon  an 
now  iised  as  dormitories. 

The  married  people's  quarters  are  to  be  grouped  in  small  one-storied 
blocks,  each  block  holding  the  married  people  of  a  company  or  troop.  Two 
rooms  (16  feet  x  14  feet  and  14  feet  x  10  feet)  are  provided  for  each 
family  ;  verandahs,  12  and  10  feet  wide,  are  provided. 

In  all  these  arrangements  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  essential  principles 
of  the  home  barracks  are  preserved ;  long,  thin,  narrow  lines  of  buildings, 
with  thorough  cross  ventilation,  with  the  sleeping-rooms  raised  well  off  tike 
ground,  would  certainly  appear  to  be  as  good  an  arrangement  as  could  he 
devised.    A  few  more  remarks  on  some  of  the  points  have  to  be  made, 

1.  Size  of  Houses. — If  there  are  no  strong  military  reasons  to  the  contraij, 
it  seems  certain  that  it  is  even  more  important  in  India  than  in  England  to 
spread  the  men  over  the  widest  available  area,  and  not  to  place  more  than 
fifty  men  in  a  single  block,  and  twenty-five  men  in  a  single  room ;  and, 
therefore,  the  proposed  plan  is  most  desirable.  There  has  been  an  objedicm 
raised,  that  small  detached  houses  in  the  hot  plains  of  India,  not  having  anj 
large  space  in  shadow,  get  everywhere  heated  by  the  sun's  rays,  and  become 
very  hot.  The  objection  is  theoretical ;  it  is  the  immense  blocks  of  masomy 
used  in  the  construction  of  large  buildings  which  are  to  be  avoided  as  mud 
as  possible,  since,  when  once  heated,  they  take  hours  to  cooL 

2.  Arrangement  of  Houses. — Broadside  on  to  the  prevalent  wind,  and  dis- 
position eii  edidon,  as  now  adopted  in  India,  is  obviously  the  proper  pLuL 
The  only  exception  will  be  when  there  are  marsh  or  gully  winds  to  be 
avoided,  and  then  the  houses  should  be  placed  end  on  to  the  deleterious 
wind ;  and  no  windows  should  open  on  that  side.  But  it  is  seldom  such  a 
site  would  be  selected  or  kept. 

If  a  barrack  is  built  on  a  slope,  and  the  ground  is  terraced,  the  Armj 
Sanitary  Committee  have  recommended  that  the  barrack  should  be  placed 
end  on  to  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  not  nearer  the  slope  than  20  to  30  feel 
But  terracing  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

3.  Breadth  of  Houses. — 1^  m  'E5i\gLKDL^\\»\&  \sfi:^l^&s&^l:^  "Vmmto  only  two 
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rows  of  beds  in  each  house,  and  to  keep  the  houses  under  30  feet  in  width, 
to  as  to  permit  effective  perflation.  A  single  verandah  is  as  good  as  a  double 
one  in  keeping  off  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  from  the  walls  of  the  house,  and 
two  verandahs  (one  inner  and  one  outer)  add  to  the  breadth  to  be  ventilated. 
The  width  of  the  verandahs  must  be  10  to  12  feet ;  and  on  the  southern  and 
western  sides  wooden  jalousies  may  have  to  be  placed  so  as  to  occupy  3  or  4 
feet  at  the  upper  part  of  the  verandah. 

Verandahs  should  be  ventilated  by  openings  at  the  highest  part,  so  as  to 
have  a  free  movement  of  air  through  them  ;  this  is  very  important.  If  there 
are  two  storys,  the  roof  of  the  upper  verandah  should  be  double. 

Materials  of  Building, — On  this  point  there  is  little  choice,  for  the  risk  of 
fire  renders  the  use  of  wood  undesirable  for  walls  and  roofs.  And  yet,  apart 
from  this  risk,  loosely  joined  wood,  or  frames  of  bamboo,  have  the  great  ad- 
yantage  of  allowing  air  to  pass  through  the  walls.  Brick  or  stone  has  there* 
fore  to  be  used.  In  India,  sun-dried  brick  (ktdcha),  covered  with  cement,  or 
faced  with  burnt  brick,  is  often  used ;  and  the  remains  of  Babylon  or  Nineveh 
ahow  how  imperishable  a  material  this  is  if  properly  protected.  It  is  said  to  be 
a  cooler  material  than  burnt  brick  {pucka),  but  it  absorbs  a  great  deal  of 
moisture. 

Iron  barracks  Were  sent  out  from  England  during  the  mutiny,  but  were  said 
to  be  hot,  and  were  not  liked  ;  but  iron  frames  have  been  usefully  employed, 
the  intervals  being  filled  up  with  unbumt  bricks.  There  is,  however,  a  very 
general  feeling  against  unbumt  brick,  on  account  of  the  moisture  it  absorbs  and 
xetaina  The  concrete  waUs  now  coming  into  so  much  use  in  England  would 
be  particularly  adapted  for  India ;  they  are  cheap,  and  are  dry. 

Construction  of  the  Building. — ^The  three  points  to  be  aimed  at  are — avoid* 
ing  the  malaria  and  dampness  of  the  ground,  shoidd  there  be  any  risk  of  this ; 
insuring  coolness  ;  providing  ventilation. 

(a)  Employment  of  Open  Arches  for  the  Basement, — ^The  extraordinary 
diminution  in  the  risk  of  malaria  by  elevating  the  building  only  a  few  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  allowing  a  free  current  of  air  under  the  house,  is  illus- 
trated in  various  parts  of  the  world :  along  the  banks  of  the  lower  Danube,  in 
the  plain»  of  Burmah  and  Siam,  &c.  But  another  great  benefit  is  obtained : 
dryness  and  freedom  from  pent-up,  stagnant,  and  often  septic  masses  of  air  are 
insured,  so  that,  even  when  the  soil  is  not  distinctly  malarious,  buildings 
ahould  be  raised.  In  a  malarious  country  the  height  of  the  ground-floor  above 
the  ground  should  be  8  or  10  feet ;  in  non-malarious  districts  3  or  4  feet  are 
aufficient,  but  it  should  always  be  high  enough  to  allow  cleaning. 

If  high  enough,  these  open  spaces  afford  excellent  spaces  for  exercise  during 
tiie  heat  of  sun. 

(6)  Walls, — ^Very  thick  brick  walls  do  not  add  to  coolness  (Chevers),  but 
being  thoroughly  heated  during  the  day,  give  out  heat  all  night  The  direct 
lays  of  the  sun  shoidd  not  be  allowed  to  fall  on  any  part  of  the  main  walL 
This  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  important  rules  for  insuring  coolness. 
Double  nudn  walls,  with  a  wide  space  between,  and  free  openings  above  and 
below,  so  as  to  admit  a  constant  movement  of  air  between,  is  the  coolest  plan 
known.  Considering  the  excellent  ventilation  which  goes  on  in  bamboo  and 
wooden  houses,  it  may  be  a  question  whether,  in  the  warm  parts  of  India,  the 
walls  might  not  be  made  as  far  as  possible  permeable  ;  at  any  rate,  above  the 
heads  of  the  men.  Whitening  the  outside  walls  reflects  the  heat,  but 
is  dazzling  to  the  eyes  ;  almost  as  good  reflection,  and  much  less  dazzling,  is 
obtained  by  using  a  slight  amount  of  yellow  or  light  blue  colour  in  the  cement 
or  lime-wash. 

(c)  Floors. — ^Tbe  materials  at  present  used  are  flag&ionfia  (jii  Becv.^V^^^^^ 
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(in  some  barracks  in  the  Punjab),  greenstone  (in  some  Madias  bamcks),  tOet^ 
bricks  placed  on  end  and  covered  with  concrete,  pounded  brick  and  lime 
beaten  into  a  solid  concrete  and  plastered  with  lime,  broken  nodulated  lime- 
stone or  kunkur  (in  places  where  the  masses  of  kunkur  are  found,  as  in 
Bengal),  asphalt,  pitch,  and  sand,  wood  (Chevers).  Of  these  various  materialfl^ 
the  asphalt  gets  soft  and  is  objectionable ;  the  cements  and  kunkur  wear  into 
holes,  produce  dust,  and  have  been  supposed  to  cause  ophthalmia  (Cheven) ; 
wood  is  liable  to  attacks  of  white  ants,  &c. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  good  wood  (if  there  be  a  space  below  the 
barracks)  with  brick  supports  is  the  best,  and  after  this  tilea 

(d)  Roofs. — Double  roofs  are  now  usually  employed,  and  are  made  sUntang, 
and  not  terraced  The  terraced  roofs,  if  made  single  (i.e.,  with  battens  on  the 
joists  covered  with  kunkur),  conduct  heat  too  freely  ;  but  if  made  double,  widi 
a  good  current  of  air,  there  is  an  advantage  in  giving  a  promenade  to  the  men, 
and  also,  at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  the  roof  may  be  most  advantageously 
used  as  a  sleeping-place. 

The  sloping  roofs  are  better  adapted  for  ventilation.  The  coolest  roof  is 
made  of  thatch,  covered  with  tiles  ;  it  would  be  cooler  still  if  the  thatch  were 
outside ;  but  thatch  is  dangerous  on  account  of  fire,  and  harbours  vermin  and 
insect&  If  there  is  a  good  space  between  the  two  roofe  (2  feet),  and  if  there 
are  sufficient  openings  to  permit  a  good  current  of  air,  perhaps  two  tile  rooft 
would  be  as  cool  as  any. 

(c)  Doors  and  Windows. — These  are  now  always  made  very  numerous,  and 
opposite  each  other,  so  as  to  permit  perfect  j)erflation.  The  official  Sugges- 
tions "  order  one  window  for  every  two  beds.  Five  doors  are  recommended 
for  each  room  of  twenty-five  men ;  and  Norman  Chevers  gives  a  good  rule :  A 
light  placed  in  the  centre  at  night  should  be  seen  on  all  side&  Upper  as  well 
as  lower  windows — a  clerestory,  in  fact — are  useful ;  the  lower  windows 
should  then  open  to  the  ground.  In  most  of  the  stations  in  northern  India 
the  windows  must  be  glazed. 

The  committee  appointed  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  of  the  Indian  Sanitny 
Commission  have  recommended  that  each  window  should  consist  of  two  parts 
— the  upper  portion,  about  2  feet  in  depth,  being  hinged  on  its  lower  edge  to 
fall  inwards,  so  as  to  direct  the  currents  of  air  towards  the  ceiling  of  the  room. 

Ventilation  of  Tropical  and  Subtropical  Barracks. 

If  barracks  are  not  made  too  broad,  and  are  properly  placed,  the  same  prin* 
ciples  of  ventilation  may  be  applied  to  them  as  to  barracks  at  hom&  Ths 
perflation  of  the  wind  should  be  obtained  as  freely  as  possible.  The 
doors  and  windows,  however,  render  it  unnecessary  to  provide  special  inlets; 
outlets  should,  as  at  home,  be  at  the  top  of  the  room,  either  along  the  ridge, 
or  if  of  shafts,  they  should  be  carried  up  some  distance ;  if  they  are  made  ol 
masonry,  and  painted  black,  the  sun's  rays  will  cause  a  good  up-cnirent  The 
area  of  the  shafts  is  ordered  (*'  Suggestions,"  p.  22)  to  be  1  square  inch  to 
every  15  or  20  cubic  feet,  with  louvres  above  and  inverted  louvres  below.  In 
the  lower  rooms  these  shafts  are  to  be  built  in  the  walls ;  in  the  upper  rooiDS 
to  be  in  the  centre. 

In  many  parts  of  India,  however,  at  particular  times  of  the  year,  the  air  is 
both  hot  and  stagnant ;  in  such  stations  artificial  ventilation  must  be  employed, 
tfnd  the  forcing  in  of  air  offers  greater  advantages  than  the  method  by  wspn- 
tion.  The  wheel  of  Desaguliers  was  introduced  into  India  many  yean  ago 
by  Dr  Rankine,  and,  under  the  name  of  "  Thermantidote,"  is  frequently  used 
in  private  houses  and  \iOBp\\aIa.  Wb^els  may  be  used  of  a  larger  kind,  and 
driven  by  horaea  and  ot  c^»kxdl  ^        v^tr^  ^\>ut^  advan- 
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tuge  is  that  the  air  cau  be  taken  through  a  tunnel,  and  cooled  either  by  the 
cooler  earth  or  by  evaporation  (see  Cooling  of  A  ir). 

An  Amott's  pump,  made  as  large  as  a  man  can  easily  work,  will  be  found 
to  be  cheaper,  and  as  good  as  the  thermantidote. 

The  common  punkah  is  a  ventilator,  as  it  displaces  masses  of  air ;  the 
waves  pass  far  beyond  the  building,  and  are  replaced  by  fresh  air  waves 
entering  in.  An  improved  punkah,  worked  by  horse  or  bullock,  and  supplied 
with  water  for  evaporation,  was  devised  by  the  late  Mr  Moorsom  of  the  52d 
Eegiment ;  it  is  described  and  figured  in  the  report  of  the  Indian  Sanitary 
Commission,  and  would  seem  likely  to  be  a  very  useful  modification  of  the 
ocmunon  punkaL 

Ventilation  in  most  parts  of  India  must  be  combined  with  plans  for  cooling, 
and  often  for  moistening  the  air. 

Cooling  of  Air, — ^When  the  air  is  dry,  t.fi.,  when  the  relative  humidity  is 
low,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  cooling^the  air  to  almost  any  extent  If  the  air 
be  moving,  this  is  still  easier.  The  evaporation  of  water  is  the  great  cooling 
agency.  A  drop  of  water  in  evaporating,'absorbs  as  much  heat  as  would  raise 
967  equal  drops  1*  Fahr.,  or  in  other  words,  the  evaporation  of  a  gallon  of 
water  absorbs  as  much  heat  from  the  air  as  would  raise  4^  gallons  of  water 
from  zero  to  the  boiling  point.  As  the  specific  heat  of  an  equal  weight  of  air 
is  i  that  of  water,  it  follows  that  the  evaporation  of  1  gaUon  or  10  S>  of  water 
will  cool  (10  X  4  X  967)  38,680  lb  of  air,  or  477,637  cubic  feet  of  air  T  Fahr., 
or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  the  evaporation  of  1  gallon  of  water  will  reduce 
26,216  cubic  feet  of  air  from  80**  to  60"  Fahr.  If  thoroughly  utilised,  l\ 
gallon  per  head  would  be  the  allowance  for  12  hours,  but  as  the  full  work  is 
never  got  out  of  any  material,  this  quantity  ought  in  practice  to  be  doubled. 
In  India  the  temperature  of  a  hot  dry  wind  is  often  reduced  15**  to  20°  by 
blowing  through  a  wet  kuskus  tattie ;  but  merely  sprinkling  water  on  the 
floors  will  have  a  perceptible  effect  on  the  temperature. 

When  the  air  is  stagnant  cooling  is  less  6asy.  In  India  it  is  often  attempted, 
in  a  still  atmosphere,  to  insure  coolness  by  creating  currents  of  air  either  by 
the  simple  punkah  or  by  thermantidotes  ;  these  act  by  increasing  evaporation 
from  the  body,  and  they  certainly  do  away  with  the  oppressiveness  of  a  still 
atmosphere.  But  evaporation  of  water  must  be  also  employed,  as  in  Captain 
Moorsom's  punkah  just  referred  to,  or  in  some  other  way. 

In  the  case  of  a  thermantidote,  or  Amott  pump,  thin  wet  cloths  suspended 
in  a  short  discharge-tube,  or  ice  suspended  in  it,  or  a  bottle  containing  a 
freezing  mixture,  and  with  a  wet  surface,  will  answer  equally  welL 

When  water  is  abundant  other  contrivances  may  be  employed.  A  stream 
of  water  issues  from  a  small  orifice  with  a  high  velocity,  and  impinging  on  a 
round  iron  plate  about  an  inch  or  two  from  the  orifice,  is  beautifully 
pulverised.  Or  the  beautifid  sheet-water  fountains  used  to  wash  air  for 
ventilation  might  be  employed.  In  the  old  Boman,  and  some  Italian  houses 
coolness  was  obtained  by  a  fountain  in  the  central  court ;  and  where  it  can  be 
done,  the  more  common  employment  of  fountains  in  the  houses  in  the  hot 
parts  of  India  may  be  suggested. 

Cooling  is  then  easy  when  the  air  is  dry,  or  is  not  moister  than  70  per 
cent  of  saturation ;  but  when  the  air  is  very  moist,  and  almost  saturated,  as  is 
often  the  case,  for  example,  in  Lower  Scinde,  and  is  at  the  same  time  still, 
evaporation  is  very  slow.  What  can  be  done  1  Of  course  the  air  must  be  set 
in  motion  by  mechanical  means.  But  how  is  it  to  be  cooled  1  Two  plana 
suggest  themselves — ^taking  the  air  through  a  deep  tunnel,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  ice. 

The  tnnnel  plan  was  tried,  I  believe,  some  yeais      at        and  woa  mi^ 
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well  thought  of.  But  everything  depends  on  the  mode  of  making  the 
tunnel    It  must  he  deep  enough  to  get  into  a  cold  stratum  of  eartk* 

The  Chinese,  in  the  north  of  China,  suspend  lumps  of  ice  in  their  rooms 
during  the  summer ;  hut  this  seems  a  wasteful  plan.  Ice  in  tunnels  would 
have  a  much  greater  effect.  If  the  ice  cannot  he  ohtained,  freezing  mixtmes 
might  possihly  he  used,  if  the  expense  is  not  a  har. 

Ablution  Rooms, — In  India,  every  private  house,  and  almost  every  room  in 
a  house,  helonging  to  a  European,  has  its  hath-room.  And  not  only  the 
luxury,  hut  the  henefit  is  so  great,  that  hath-rooms  should  be  considered 
essen^al  to  every  harrack.  For  the  usual  purposes  of  ablution  the  plan  now 
used  on  homo  service  is  the  best ;  but  it  shoidd  be  supplemented  by  shower- 
baths.  In  order  that  these  shall  be  efficiently  given,  the  old  plan  of  carrying 
water  by  hand  must  be  given  up ;  shower-baths  for  a  regiment  could  never  be 
provided  in  this  way ;  water  in  large  quantity  must  be  laid  on  in  pipes,  and 
cisterns  at  the  top  of  every  barrack  should  feed  the  ablution  rooms,  and 
supply  water  for  the  urinals.  At  least  from  12  to  18  gallons  daily  should  be 
allowed  per  head  for  shower-baths  alone,  and,  if  possible,  mor©  than  Hus^  as 
general  baths  should  be  also  provided.  So  essential  must  baths  be  considered 
for  health,  that  a  large  supply  of  water  should  be  considered  a  necessary  con- 
dition in  the  choice  of  site.  The  disposal  of  the  water  after  use  is  a  question 
for  the  engineer ;  but  it  must  not  be  permitted  to  soak  into  the  ground  near 
the  barracks;  it  might  seem  superfluous  to  notice  this,  if  the  custom  of 
allowing  the  ablution  water  to  run  under  the  houses  did  not  prevail  at  some 
stations. 

Urinals, — Urine  tubs  are  still  used  in  many  of  the  barracks  in  India,  bnt 
their  use  should  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  possible.  Evaporation  is  rapid, 
and  decomposition  soon  sets  in.  Several  army  surgeons  have  pointed  ont 
that  the  atmosphere  is  greatly  contaminated  in  this  way,  and  some  have  con- 
sidered that  affections  of  the  eyes  are  produced  by  the  ammoniacal  fomea 
Earthenware  or  slate  urinals  should  be  used,  with  water  running  thiongh 
them ;  and  if  there  are  no  drains  to  carry  off  the  urine,  a  zinc  pipe  may  be  laid 
inside  the  building,  and  open  into  a  tub  below,  which  should  be  emptied 
daily. 

The  War-office  Committee,  in  their  "  Suggestions  "  (p.  24),  recommended 
Mr  Jenning's  urinal,  which  consists  of  a  basin,  valve,  and  syphon-trap, 
supplied  with  water.  It  is  cleaned  and  filled  by  raising  the  handlei  As 
already  noticed  in  the  Home  Barracks,  the  suggestion  of  a  small  water-tap 
above,  to  allow  the  means  of  ablution,  seems  an  excellent  one. 

Sub-Section  IV. — Wooden  Hura 

Of  late  years  the  use  of  wooden  huts,  both  in  peace  and  war,  has  greatly 
extended  in  several  of  the  European  armies.  In  peace,  their  first  cost  u 
small,  and  they  are  very  healthy.  In  war,  they  afford  the  means  of  housing 
an  army  expeditiously,  and  are  better  adapted  for  winter  quarters  than  tenta. 

The  healthiness  of  wooden  huts  doubtless  depends  on  the  free  ventilation ; 
when  single-cased,  the  wind  blows  through  them ;  and  even  when  double-cased, 
there  is  generally  good  roof  and  gable  ventilation. 

Nimierous  patterns  of  huts  have  been  used  in  our  own  and  other  armies, 
from  small  houses  holding  six  men  to  the  large  houses  designed  by  Mr 
Brunei  for  Renkioi  Hospital,  and  which  were  25  feet  high  in  the  centre,  12 
feet  at  the  eaves,  and  held  50  men.    In  the  Crimea  the  most  common  sizes 

The  recent  investigations  into  the  composition  of  the  ground  air,  give  additional  leatooi 
for  objecting  to  the  tunnel  pVan,  \mV^  wXmoaX  ^^ax^^w^  \»Ssatl  tA  prevent  the  ground  air 
l>ef^g  delivered  into  the  dweLUnga  ^^^^ 
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were  for  12,  18,  aud  24  laen.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  thinks  tlie  most  useful 
size  is  32  feet  long,  16  wide,  6  feet  to  eaves,  and  16  to  ridge,  to  hold  28 
men ;  two  huts  are  put  end  to  end,  with  one  chimney  between  them.  If 
protection  has  to  be  obtained  against  wind,  make  a  wall  a  foot  away. 

In  arranging  lines  of  huts,  as  much  external  ventilation  and  sunlight  must 
he  secured  as  possible  for  every  hut  According  to  circumstances,  the 
arrangements  in  lines,  or  en  echdon,  &c,  must  be  adopted. 

In  time  of  peace  huts  are  sure  to  be  put  up  well ;  to  be  properly  under- 
pinned ;  (m  a  drained  sit^  and  well  warmed 

War  Bids. 

In  the  putting  up  of  huts  in  the  time  of  war,  when  everything  is  done 
more  roughly,  the  following  points  shoiild  be  attended!  to  z — 

Do  not  excavate  ground,  if  possible ;  and  never  pile  earth  against  the  sides.*" 

(a)  Floor. — Whenever  practicable,  underpin  the  joists,  so  as  to  get  a 
current  of  air  under  the  floor.  Arrange  for  the  drainage  imdemeath,  so  that 
water  may  not  lie,  but  may  be  carried  by  a  surface  drain  at  once  to  an  outside 
drain.  If  the  floor  is  entirely  of  wood,  have  it  screwed,  and  not  nailed  down,t 
80  that  the  boards  may  be  taken  up,  and  the  space  below  cleaned.  If  the 
aides  are  of  planks,  and  the  centre  of  earth,  pave  the  centre  with  small  stones, 
if  they  can  be  got,  so  that  it  may  be  swept  If  this  cannot  be  done,  remove 
a  little  of  the  surface  earth  every  now  and  then,  and  put  dean  sand  or  gravel 
down. 

(b)  Sides. — If  the  sides  are  double,  leave  out  a  plank  at  the  bottom  of  the 
outside,  and  at  the  top  of  the  inner  lining.  If  the  sides  are  single,  make 
oblique  openings  for  ventilation  above  the  men's  heads,  with  wooden  flaps 
falling  inwards,  and  capable  of  being  pulled  more  or  less  up,  and  inclosing  the 
opening.  Place  a  plank  obliquely  along  the  bottom  at  the  outside,  to  throw 
the  drip  from  the  roof  outwards^  so  that  the  water  may  not  sink  under  the 
houses.    Whitewash  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  planks. 

(c)  Boof. — Arrange  for  ridgo  ventilation.  If  felt  is  used,  let  the  strips  run 
along  the  sides^  and  not  over  the  ridge,  and 
beginning  at  the  bottom,  so  that  each  successive 
strip  may  imbricate  over  the  one  below  it ;  use 
no  nails,  but  place  thin  strips  of  board  across 
the  strips  from  the  ridge  downwards,  to  hold 
the  felt  down.    Tarred  calico  is  as  good  as  felt 

Warming. — In  cold  countries,  if  stoves  are 
provided,  place  them  at  one  end,  and  let  the 
chimney  run  horizontally  along  above  the  tie- 
beams,  to  the  other  end,  and  open  at  the  gable; 
in  this  way,  the  heat  is  economised  :  or  put  a 
casing  of  wood  round  the  stove,  except  in  front,  and  allow  fresh  air  to  pass 
between  the  stove  and  casing.  If  no  stoves  are  provided,  and  a  flre-place  is 
made  with  stone,  it  should  be  put  at  one  end,  and  a  wooden  trough  running 
out  at  the  gable  be  used  as  a  chimney.  If  a  good  broad  slab  of  stone  can  be 
obtained  for  a  hearth-stone,  dig  a  trench  under  the  boards  and  lead  the  air 


*  While  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  walls  as  clear  from  accumnlationa  outside  as  possible,  it 
it  must  be  remembered  that  this  rule,  like  others,  has  its  exception.  Thus,  in  a  very  cold 
country,  like  Canada,  a  sufficient  de^;ree  of  warmth  could  not  be  obtained  in  a  wooden  hut 
without  pilinff  snow  up  against  the  sides. 

t  If  possible  the  screws  should  be  of  copper,  not  iron ;  if  of  iron  each  screw  ought  to  be 
dipped  in  oil  before  being  put  in  :  this  greatly  increases  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  with^ 
drawn,  and  also  setm  the  wood  to  some  degree. 
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from  oatdde  under  thehearth-Btone,  and  proride  an  opening  at  the  otber  ode 
of  the  atone.    In  this  way  the  ent^ing  air  is  wanned. 

Trenches  should  be  earned  round  huts  as  in  the  case  of  tents. 

Fig.  108  shows  a  plan  much  used  by  the  Germans  in  1870-71  for  tem- 
porary sheds  ;  the  crossing  of  the  rafters  permits  thorough  rool  TentilatioQ, 
and  tiie  raising  from  the  ground  where  practicable  is  very  important 

Causes  of  Unhealthiness  of  Wooden  Huts, 

1.  Dampness  from  Ground^  Earth  against  Wall,  — ^Dimin  welL  Cut 
away  ground  from  outside  ;  have  good  trenches  round,  with  a  good  fall 

2.  Substances  collecting  under  FloarsM — Look  well  to  this  as  a  common  caoie 
of  unhealthiness. 


3.  Earth  round  Huts  saturated  with  Refuse,  Urine,  — ^Ereiy  now  and 
then  clear  away  the  surface  earth,  and  replace  it  with  clean  dry  eartL 

4.  Ventilation  bad  from  too  few  openings. 

5.  Cold. — Issue  extra  clothes,  if  additional  fuel  cannot  be  obtained.  See 
that  the  greatest  effect  is  obtained  from  the  fuel ;  but  do  not,  if  it  can  posdblj 
be  helped,  close  the  ventilators. 

Sub-Sbction  V. — ^Tbnts  anb  Cakps. 
Tknts. 

A  good  tent  should  be  light,  so  that  it  may  he  easily  transported,  readily 
and  firmly  pitched,  and  easily  taken  down«  It  should  completely  protect  bom 
weather,  be  well  ventilated,  and  durabla 

It  is  perfectly  easy  to  devise  m  tent  wdth  some  of  these  characteristics^  but 
not  to  combine  them  alL 

The  tents  used  in  our  army  are  as  follows : — 

Home  Service. 

The  BelUTent, — A  round  tent  with  sides  straight  to  1  or  2  feet  high,  and 
then  slanting  to  a  central  pole.  Diameter  of  ba^  14  feet ;  height,  10  feet ; 
area  of  base,  154  square  feet ;  cubic  space,  513  feet;  weight,  when  dry,* 
about  65  to  70  lb.  The  canvas  of  the  new  pattern  is  made  of  cotton  or  linen. 
The  ropes  extend  about  1^  foot  all  around.  It  holds  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
men  ;  and  in  war  time,  even  eighteen  have  been  in  one  tent  The  men  Me 
with  their  feet  towards  the  pole,  their  heads  to  the  canvaa     With  eighteen 
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Men,  the  men'a  shooldere  touch.  Formerly,  there  was  no  attempt  at  yentila- 
don ;  but  afterwards  a  few  holes  were  made  in  the  canvas  near  the  pole. 
Ventilation,  however,  was  most  imperfect*  Dr  Fyffe  (formerly  of  the  Army 
lledical  School),  who  carefully  examined  this  point,  found  the  holes  so 
small,  that  the  movement  of  air  was  almost  imperceptible.  There  is  little 
ventilation  through  the  canvas,  and  none  at  all  when  it  is  wet  with  dew. 
The  new  circular  tent  is  somewhat  improved  as  regards  ventilation. 

The  Hospital  Marquee, — An  improved  hospital  marquee  was  issued  in  1866. 
It  is  in  principle  the  same  as  the  old  marquee,  but  with  improved  ventilation. 
This  tent  is  two-poled,  with  double  canvas.  It  is  made  of  a  lower,  almost 
quadrangular  part,  and  an  upper  part^  sloping  from  the  top  of  Uie  straight 
portion  to  the  ridge. 

A  new  pattern  measured  in  1872  was  28  feet  long;  14  feet  in  width  in  the 
quadrangular  part,  5  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  straight  part,  and  12  feet  high 
from  ground  to  top  of  ridge  ;  the  ground  space  was  353*4  feet,  and  the  cubic 
space  2766-6  feet    This  is  rather  smaller  than  the  old  pattern. 

It  is  intended  for  sick,  and  can  accommodate  ten  men  well ;  eighteen  is  the 
regulation,  and  twenty-four  men  have  been  put  in  it ;  but  this  crowds  it  ex- 
tr^ely.  There  are  ventilators,  and  a  large  flap  at  the  top  can  also  be  opened 
for  ventilation,  and  the  fly  can  be  raised.  Its  weight  (including  the  valise)  is 
about  500  lb.  A  waterproof  sheet  is  now  supplied,  to  put  on  the  ground,  and 
this  weighs  145  lb. 

It  is  a  good  tent  when  care  is  taken  with  ventilation ;  but  there  should  be 
a  way  of  raising  one  whole  side,  so  as  to  expose  every  part  of  the  tent ;  and  if 
the  height  of  the  upright  part  were  6  feet,  it  would  be  more  convenient 

Oiradar  Tent. — ^A  double  circular  tent,  weighing  about  100  lb&,  has  been 
approved  of  for  hospital  purposes,  into  which  four  sick  or  wounded  men 
would  be  placed.    This  forms  part  of  the  new  field  equipment 

Shelter  Tent. — ^There  is  no  ofi&cial  shelter  tent  for  the  English  army  on  home 
service,  but  one  was  formerly  issued  for  service  at  the  Cape.  Each  man 
earned  a  canvas  sheet,  made  up  of  a  quadrangular  (5  feet  9  inches  x  5  feet  3 
inches)  and  of  a  triangular  piece  (2  feet  8  inches  height  of  triangle  x  5  feet  3 
inches  base).  Buttons  and  button-holes  were  sewn  along  three  sides,  and  a 
stick  (4  feet  long,  and  divided  in  the  middle)  and  three  tent  pegs  and  rope 
also  were  provided.  Two  or  four  of  these  sheets  could  be  put  together,  the 
triangles  forming  the  end  flaps.  A  very  roomy  and  comfortable  shelter  tent, 
4  feet  in  height^  was  formed,  which  would,  with  a  little  crowding,  accom- 
modate six  men,  so  that  two  sheets  could  go  on  the  ground.  The  objection 
to  this  tent  was  its  weight,  viz.,  6  lb  14  ounces  per  man.  If  a  thinner 
material  could  be  obtained,  and  if  the  size  could  be  a  littie  lessened  in  all 
directions,  it  would  be  a  very  good  tent  I  have  attempted  to  arrange  a  cape 
and  waterproof  sheet  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  tent  when  suspended  on 
rifles,  t  A  plan  for  making  a  sketter  tent  with  blankets  is  given  in  the 
"Instructions  for  Encampments,"  1877,  p.  19,  paragraph  14. 

Officer^  Tents. — Marquees  are  allowed,  one  for  each  field-officer;  each 
eaptain,  and  every  two  subalterns,  have  one  circular  tent  The  officered  maiN 
quee  weighs  176  lbs. 

On  Indian  Service. 

The  tents  for  Europeans  are  marquees,  with  two  poles  and  ridge,  double 
fly.    Length,  21  feet;  breadth,  15  ;  height  to  inner  fly,  10  feet  3  inches; 


*  Bamck  Impforement  Report,  p.  107. 

t  Aimy  Med.  Depart  Beport  for  1870 1S72,1^.  260. 
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and  outer  fly,  11  feet  9  inches.  Twenty-five  infantry  are  accommodated  with 
85  cubic  feet  per  man ;  or  twenty  cavalry  with  saddles,  with  100  cubic  feet 
The  tents  for  natives  have  a  single  fly.  Length,  22  feet;  breadth,  12; 
height  of  pole,  10  feet;  to  accommodate  twenty  cavalry,  or  twenty-five 
infantry. 

French  Tents, — In  the  French  army,  two  chief  kinds  of  soldiers'  tents  are 
used. 

1.  The  tente  cTabri,  or  shelter-tent  of  hempen  canvas,  is  intended  for  three 
or  four  men.  Each  man  carries  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  tent,  and  a 
stick ;  the  weight  of  the  two  being  3  Jb.  The  canvas  he  carries  serves  him 
for  a  covering  while  marching ;  or  he  can  form  it  into  a  bag,  into  which  he 
can  creep.  Each  sheet  is  5  feet  8  inches  long,  and  5  feet  3  inches  broad ; 
the  stick  is  4  feet  4  inches  long,  and  1|  inch  in  diameter.  When  the  tent  is 
pitched,  the  three  men  can  creep  inside,  and  have  as  much  space  and  as  good 
ventilation  as  the  English  soldier  in  the  bell-tent  This  sort  of  tent  has  the 
great  advantage  of  giving  protection  during  the  march,  and  immediate  cover 
when  the  march  is  over.  The  number  of  baggage  animals  for  the  army  is 
also  greatly  lessened. 

Some  of  tlie  French  tentes  cCahri  are  intended  for  four  or  six  men ;  the 
length  is  6i  feet,  the  height,  3 J  ;  it  is  carried  by  three  or  four  men.  The 
total  weight  of  the  tent  is  from  %\  to  8f  fi).* 

2.  Tente  d/}  Troupe^  or  Tente  Tacoiinet. — This  is  a  two-poled  tent,  with  a 
connecting  ridge-pole.  It  is  19 J  feet  long,  by  13  or  14  wide,  and  10  high; 
the  ground  area  is  243 '5  square  feet.  It  is  intended  for  sixteen  men.  There 
are  two  openings  in  the  centre,  which  can  be  held  out  by  poles,  each  5  feet 
in  length,  or  closed  at  pleasure.  Between  the  poles,  at  the  height  of  6  feet> 
there  is  a  perforated  wooden  plank,  on  which  articles  are  placed,  or  from 
which  they  liang.  The  total  weight  is  143*5  S)  avoir.  This  tent  is  con- 
sidered cumbersome  and  unstable,  and  is  now  being  abandoned 

3.  Two  conical  tents  are  also  used,  like  the  English  bell-tent ;  one  (iente 
covique)  a  cone,  and  the  other  having  an  upright  wall  16  inches  high,  and 
then  being  conical  above  (tenie  coniqtie  d  muraille).  This  last  tent  is 
ventilated  at  the  top  ;  a  galvanised  iron  ring,  12  inches  in  diameter,  receives 
the  canvas,  which  is  sewed  round  it  An  opening  is  thus  left  of  113  square 
inches,  which  can  be  closed  by  a  wooden  top  which  rests  on  the  top  of  the 
pole,  and  is  buckled  to  the  ring.  Each  tent  holds  twenty  meiL  The  tente 
conique  is  the  one  now  chiefly  used.  Small  tents  called  tentes  de  marehe  m 
now  issued  to  officers,  who  formerly  provided  their  own  of  various  forms. 

Prussia7i  Tetit. — This  is  a  conical  tent,  with  a  single  pole,  like  the  bell-tent 
of  the  English  army;  it  is  nearly  16  fe«t  in  diameter,  the  pole  12  feet  hi^; 
it  holds  fifteen  men,  and  weighs  91  2)  avoir.  The  floor  space  is  12  square 
feet  and  the  cubic  space  70  cubic  feet  per  head. 

Priiman  Hospital  Tent, — The  ground-floor  of  the  tent  is  a  rectangle  62 
feet  long  and  24  broad  ;  the  tent  is  16  feet  high  ;  there  are  6  or  8  poles ;  the 
area  is  1488  square  feet.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts  :  a  central,  52  feet 
long  and  24  broad  ( =  1248  square  feet),  for  the  sick,  and  two  rooms,  each  5 
feet  long  and  24  broad,  for  attendants,  utensils,  &c.  Some  of  the  tents  are 
made  with  hollow  iron  poles,  and  there  is  a  good  hood  for  ventilation.  Each 
tent  could  contain  20  to  22  beds,  but  only  12  patients  are  placed  in  it  It 
stands  on  an  area  of  80  feet  by  40.    Since  1862  the  Prussians  have  treated 


♦  Larger  shelters  may  be  made  by  combining  the  portions  carried  by  several  men.  Monu^ 
comj>IaiD8  of  the  general  introduction  of  the  Unte  ctabri  in  the  French  army,  as  chai^ging  the 
soldier  permanently  "wilYi  eito^  "w^v^lVft  vtQ^^<ekt««  \wxn.on^^  an  illusory  shelter. 

t  From  Heyfeldet'B  Camp  oIUi«jhw»^\o,\^, 
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many  of  the  worst  cases  under  such  tents  during  the  summer.  The  same 
practice  has  been  adopted  in  the  Austrian  army  for  the  last  16  years . 

Busman  Tent. — The  infantry  tent  is  quadrangular,  14  feet  square  and  7 
feet  high  to  the  slope ;  there  is  a  centre  pole  and  four  comer  poles ;  it  is 
intend^  for  fourteen  men,  but  only  twelve  are  usually  placed  in  it.  Bound 
the  tent  is  a  bench  1^  foot  broad,  and  covered  with  straw  mattresses  and 
sheets  (in  the  summer  camps)  for  sleeping.  A  wooden  rack  round  the  centre 
pillar  receives  the  rifles.  The  canvas  can  be  partly  or  entirely  lifted  up.  The 
officers'  tents  have  double  canvas. 

Northern  American  Tents, — At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  the 
Sibley  tent  was  much  used.  It  Lb  conical,  18  feet  in  diameter,  and  13  feet 
highy  with  an  opening  for  ventilation,  and  gives  1102  cubic  feet;  often 
twenty  or  twenty-two  men  were  held  by  one  tent.  Bell  and  wedge-shaped 
tents  were  also  used ;  the  latter  was  6  feet  10  inches  long,  8  feet  4  inches 
broad,  and  6  feet  10  inches  high,  with  a  cubic  space  of  194  feet  It  held  six 
men. 

These  tents,  however,  did  not  answer  ;  the  ventilation  was  most  imperfect, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1862  ponchos  and  shelter-tents  were  issued,  which  in 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  superseded  the  old  tents.*  The  poncho  is  a  piece 
of  oil-doth  with  a  slit  in  the  centre,  through  which  the  head  is  put ;  two 
ponchos  can  form  a  shelter-tent  The  army  of  the  Potomac  spent  the  winter 
in  improvised  huts  of  logs  or  mud,  with  the  shelter-tent  for  the  roof. 

The  larger  tents  are,  however,  still  used  for  stationary  commands,  and  for 
hospital  purposes. 

Other  Plans. — A  very  great  number  of  different  kinds  of  tents  are  employed 
by  different  nations,  and  many  plans  have  been  proposed  of  late  years.!  Of 
these  Edgington's  square  military  tent,  and  Turner's  and  Ehodes'  tents,  are 
the  best  The  first  is  a  single  poled  pyramidal  tent,  with  a  second  pole  to 
sustain  the  entrance  flap  ;  it  is  13  feet  square,  and  will  hold  sixteen  men. 
There  are  ventilating  holes  through  the  canvas  at  the  top,  protected  by  canvas. 
It  weighs  90  fi). 

Turner's  tents  are  conical  and  oblong  ;  the  pole  is  hollow  iron,  and  is  sup- 
ported in  a  tripod,  below  which  a  stove  can  be  placed,  to  which  the  pole  serves 
as  a  chimney.  Instead  of  ropes,  galvanised  wire  and  iron  pegs  are  used,  and 
wire  ropes  running  from  the  pole  to  the  circumference  are  used  to  sustain 
hammocks,  and  so  raise  the  men  from  the  ground.  A  tent  for  eighteen  men 
weighs  300  lb.  Turner's  hospital  tent  is  60  feet  long,  29  wide,  and  18  high, 
and  weighs  896  fi>.  {  A  great  advantage  of  these  and  similar  tents  is  that  a 
stove  can  be  easily  used,  and  there  is  pretty  good  ventilation  through  the 
hollow  pole.    The  raising  of  men  off  the  ground  is  also  a  great  advantage. 

Major  Khodes'  tent  is  a  curvilinear  octagon,  which  is  made  up  by  a  frame 
of  stout  ash  or  bamboo  ribs,  which  are  stuck  into  the  ground,  passing  tlirough 
a  double-twisted  rope  near  the  ground,  and  bent  into  the  centre,  where  they 
meet  in  a  wooden  head  fitted  with  iron  sockets,  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  ribs. 
The  framework  is  not  unlike  an  open  umbrella.  The  rope  through  wliich  the 
ribs  pass  is  well  pegged  to  the  ground,  and  there  are  also  outside  storm  ropes, 
80  that,  both  from  the  shape  of  the  tent  and  its  ties,  no  storm  can  blow  it 
over.  There  is  a  good  top  ventilation  through  an  opening  protected  by  a 
leathern  cap,  and  the  canvas  covering  which  contains  the  tent  (when  packed) 
can  be  divided  into  two  parts,  and  buttoned  inside  the  bottom  of  the  tent,  so 
as  to  prevent  air  from  blowing  in  under  the  canvas. 

♦  Woodward.  OutUnes  of  the  Chief  Cam^  Diseases  of  the  United  States  Army,  1868,  p.  4^ 
■f*  A  very  good  description  wiU  be  found  in  Major  Rhodes'  Tent  Life  and  Encamping,  1859. 
^  modes,  p.  178. 
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A  small  tent  (guard  tent^,  capable  of  holding  four  or  five  men,  ia  also  naei 
The  hospital  tent  is  made  of  two  of  these  tents  connected  by  a  portum  of 
tent  made  of  ribs  which  run  to  a  ridge  pole.  It  is  30  feet  long,  15  feet  wide, 
and  10  feet  high,  but  can  be  made  of  any  length.  The  field  tent  weighs 
IOCS) ;  the  hospital  tent,  395  lb.  Both  these  seem  excellent  tents ;  thej  give 
much  more  ground  area,  cubic  space,  and  standing  room,  than  any  faun  of 
cone  tent^  and  are  more  convenient,  as  there  are  no  poles. 

General  Condugions, 

The  history  of  all  wars  in  the  temperate  zone  proves  that  men  cannot  var 
without  protection  from  weather.*  Both  theory  and  experience  show  tlutt 
the  best  arrangement  for  a  soldier  is  that  he  should  carry  a  portion  of 
a  shcltcr-tent,  which  may  at  once  serve  him  for  a  cloak  on  the  march,  and  a 
cover  at  night,  if  he  is  obliged  to  lie  out  without  pitching  his  tent,  and  whicb, 
joined  to  two  or  three  other  similar  pieces,  may  make  a  tent  to  hold  three  or 
four.  For  camps  of  position,  where  troops  are  kept  for  months,  and  where 
there  is  less  trouble  about  transport,  larger  tents  can  be  used,  and  then  either 
a  tent  like  that  of  Major  lUiodes',  or  a  two  or  four  poled  tent  like 
the  Pnissian,  appears  to  be  the  best 

The  French  system,  now  adopted  by  the  Americans,  is  in  reality  a  very  old 
one.  The  Macedonians  used  small  tents  which  held  two  men,t  and  Bhodes 
figures  a  little  shelter-tent  of  the  same  form  as  the  French,  and  holding 
apparently  five  men,  which  was  in  use  in  the  British  army  in  1 750. 

At  various  times  in  late  wars  the  English  army  have  extemporised  tents  of 
this  description,  by  suspending  blankets  over  their  firelocks.  But  it  wonld 
be  much  better  to  have  a  good  shelter-tent,  which  would  make  the  men  inde- 
pendent of  their  bell-tents,  on  emergency,  and  thus  greatly  lessen  the  baggage 
of  the  army,  as  well  as  protect  the  men. 

An  army  could  then  encamp  and  house  itself  as  fast  as  it  could  take  np  its 
ground,  and  so  short  is  the  time  necessary  for  pitching  the  tent  that  even  in 
heavy  rain  the  men  would  not  get  wet  The  men  lie  much  more  eomfortablj 
than  in  the  bell-tent,  {  and  there  is  scarcely  a  possibility  of  its  being  blown 
down. 

Camps. 

Several  regulations  have  been  issued  by  the  Quartermaster-General's  Deport- 
ment,§  and  the  "  Queen's  Regulations  "  (pocket  edition,  section  16),  contain 
several  orders  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  The  Barrack  Improvem^ 
Commissioners  also,  in  their  Eeport  (1861,  p.  168),  lay  down  certain  rules 
which  must  be  attended  ta 

Encampments  are  divided  into  two  kinds — those  of  position,  which  are  in- 
tended to  stand  for  some  time,  and  incidental  camps.  The  camps  are  arranged 
in  the  same  way  in  peace  and  war,  as  a  means  of  training  the  men ;  but,  of 
course,  in  peace  the  war  arrangements  need  not  be  adhered  to. 


*  The  Franco-Grennan  war  of  1870-71,  does  not  negative  the  rule  that  shelter  mast  be  rim 
in  some  way ;  the  Oemans  in  their  camps  hatted  themselyea,  and  in  their  maichei  iWBd 

shelter  in  houses  in  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
t  Rhodes'  Tent  Life,  p.  13. 

X  In  some  of  the  last  China  expeditions  waterproof  sheets  were  issued,  of  which  the  moi 
made  tents  as  well  as  cloaks.  I  was  told  by  a  private  soldier  who  carried  one  of  thess^  that 
nothing  more  comfortable  was  ever  issued  to  the  men.  His  sheet  was  the  last  thing  that  a  man 
would  part  with. 

§  Aegiilations  and  InstmclioTA  laokSvav^m^TLta,  "  Hoiae  Ooardi^**  1877.  A  gnat  deal  of 
veiy  importaiit  inioim&tiou  \&       Vxl  _ 
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In  the  BegolationB  and  InBtnictionB  issned  in  1877  by  the  Qnartennaster- 
General's  Department,  the  following  rules  are  laid  down  : — 

1.  That  the  means  of  passing  freely  through  -the  camp  should  be  maintained. 

2.  That  the  tents,  bivouacs,  or  huts  should  be  disposed  with  a  view  to  the 
greatest  amount  of  order,  cleanness,  ventilation,  and  salubrity. 

3.  That  the  camp  be  as  compactly  arranged  as  possible,  consistently  with 
the  above  considerations. 

Troops  are  ordered  to  be  encamped  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  be 
npidly  formed  in  a  good  position  for  action.  This  does  not  involve  the 
necessity  of  encamping  on  the  very  position  itself.*  Although  purely  stra- 
tegical or  tactical  considerations  are  of  the  first  importance  before  an  enemy, 
yet  sanitary  advantages  must  always  be  allowed  great  weight,  and  will,  in 
most  cases,  govern  the  choice  of  ground  if  military  reasons  permit  Cavalry 
and  infantoy  camps  are  directed  to  be  formed  with  such  intervals  between 
their  troops  or  companies  as  circumstances  may  require,  or  the  general  com- 
manding may  direct  Open  column  is  usually  tiie  most  extended  order  used, — 
bat  the  camp  may  be  so  compressed  as  to  give  only  8  square  yards  per  heacLt 

In  front  of  the  camp  is  the  battalion  parade,  £he  quarter-guard  being  in 
front  of  alL  Behind  the  men*s  tents  are  the  kitchens,  and  behind  these  the 
tents  of  the  officers;  then  come  the  wagons,  horses,  drivers,  and  bfttmen ;  next 
the  ashpit  and  latrines,  and  on  the  boundary  line  the  rearguard.  In  fixed 
oamps  the  latrines  and  kitchens  may  be  pitched  elsewhere,  if  found  advisable. 

The  distances  between  different  corps  are,  as  a  rule,  to  be  30  paces. 

Cavalry  are  encamped  in  the  same  way,  in  columns  of  troops  or  squadrons; 
4  feet  of  space  is  allowed  to  each  horse,  which  is  picketed. 

Artillery  encamp  with  the  guns  in  front,  the  wagons  in  two  lines  behind, 
and  the  horses  and  men  on  the  flanks,  the  men  being  outside,  the  officers' 
tents  being  in  rear.  A  battery  of  artillery,  with  192  of  all  ranks,  and  154 
horses,  occupies  a  space  of  175^  yards  by  133  in  open  order,  and  85  by  71^  in 
dote  order.    Other  arrangements  are  given  in  the  Begulations.^ 

On  considering  these  arrangements,  it  is  evident  that  the  compression  of 
llie  men  ia  considerable.  As  in  war  it  is  not  always  easy  to  give  space,  the 
importance,  even  in  a  military  point  of  view,  of  thoroughly  ventilating  the 
tents  IB  obvious. 

Compressed  Camps. — Occasionally  the  tents  have  been  placed  much  closer 
together.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  no  military  officer  who  regards  the 
eomfort  or  health  of  his  men  will  ever  do  so  without  an  imperative  military 
necessity.  Yet  it  has  been  occasionally  done,  and  tents  have  been  placed 
almost  as  closely  as  they  could  be,  even  when  ground  was  available,  and  no 
enemy  was  in  front  Under  these  circumstances,  an  explanation  of  the 
reasons  for  not  crowding  the  men  together  will  undoubtedly  satisfy  the  officer 
in  command  that  he  is  sacrificing  comfort,  convenience,  and  efficiency,  to  a 
fidse  notion  of  order  and  neatness. 

In  the  Crimea,  many  officers  dug  out  the  interior  of  their  tents,  leaving  a 
small  pillar  of  earth  to  support  the  pole ;  a  ledge  of  about  9  inches  in  width 
was  also  left  all  round  the  outside  to  serve  as  a  shelf ;  a  great  deal  of  comfort 
and  shelter  was  thus  given  in  cold  winds,  but  it  woidid  be  well  to  go  to 
as  little  depth  as  possible  unless  the  soil  is  dry. 


*  Bcgnlations  and  InstnictioiiB  for  EncAmpinents,  p.  1.  tection  iL 

t  IfeMoremente  in  infantry  campt  are  usually  mada  in  paoea:— 6 paoeasS yards;  othar 
ampa  ara  measured  in  yards. 

t  Far  numerous  plates  of  camps,  tents,  kitchens,  to.,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Instmo- 
tk»a  and  Regulations  for  Encampments,  price  6d.— which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  aveiy 
offloar. 
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Points  to  he  attended  to  in  the  Erection  and  Conservancy  of  Campe. 

Dig  a  trench  round  each  tent,  4  inches  deep,  and  the  width  of  the  sptde, 
and  carry  it  into  a  good  surface  drain  running  in  front  of  the  tents,  with  % 
proper  fall  Place  the  tent  on  the  ground  and  do  not  excavate,  or  to  a  di^ 
extent ;  in  a  camp  of  position,  the  tents  can  sometimee  he  raised  on  a  wall 
constructed  of  stones,  or  even  earth,  if  this  can  he  plastered  over.  Whenever 
possible,  let  the  floor  of  the  tent  he  boarded,  the  boards  being  looee,  and  aUe 
to  be  removed.  If  there  are  materials,  make  a  framework  elevated  a  few 
inches  from  the  ground  to  carry  the  boards.  If  boards  cannot  be  obtained, 
canvas  or  waterproof  sheets  should  be  used  ;  whatever  is  used,  take  care  tint 
nothing  collects  below,  and  move  both  boards  and  canvas  frequently  to  see 
to  this,  and  scrape  the  earth  if  it  is  at  all  impregnated.  If  straw  is  used  for 
bedding,  get  the  men  to  use  it  carefully  ;  to  place  pegs  of  wood  or  stones,  and 
make  ropes  of  straw  running  from  peg  to  peg,  so  that  each  man  may  keep  his 
own  place  neat ;  or  to  make  mats  of  straw  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  3  or  4 
inches  thick.  Take  care  that  the  straw  is  kept  dry,  and  never  allow  the  men 
to  use  green  foliage,  or  any  damp  substance.  Have  the  sides  of  the  tent 
thoroughly  raised  during  the  day,  and  even  at  night,  to  leeward.  Whenever 
practicable  (twice  a-week  if  it  can  be  done),  the  tents  should  be  struck,  the 
boards  taken  up,  the  surface  well  cleaned,  the  worst  part  of  the  stiaw 
removed  and  burnt 

In  a  camp  of  position  dry  paths  should  be  constructed  between  the  different 
roads ;  latrines  should  be  dug  in  rear  of  the  stables,  and  not  too  near  the 
kitchen,  and  en  echelon  with  the  camp ;  for  a  standing  camp  each  latrine 
should  be  a  trench  20  to  50  feet  long,  according  to  the  size  of  the  camp,  10 
deep  and  2  wide  at  the  top,  and  3  at  the  bottom.  The  earth  thrown  out 
should  be  arranged  on  three  sides.  It  should  be  screened  by  branches  of  trees, 
and  9  inches  of  earth  should  be  thrown  in  every  day.*  When  4  feet  from 
the  surface,  it  should  be  Med  in  and  another  dug,  the  earth  of  the  old  one 
being  raised  like  a  mound  to  mark  the  spot.  Close  to  it  an  urinal  should  be 
constructed,  of  a  sloping  channel  paved  as  well  as  can  he,  and  leading  into 
the  latrines,  or  of  a  tub  which  can  be  emptied  into  it,  and,  as  far  as  possibly 
men  should  bo  prevented  from  passing  the  urine  round  their  tents.  Li  campi 
for  a  few  days  a  trench  12  paces  long,  2  feet  deep,  2  feet  wide  at  top  and  1 
foot  at  bottom,  is  sufficient 

A  corps  of  scavengers  should  be  immediately  organised  to  clean  away  all 
surface  filth,  and  to  attend  to  the  latrines  and  urinals.  All  refuse  must  be 
completely  removed  ;  it  is  often  a  good  plan  to  bum  it  Both  in  peace  and 
war,  encamping  ground  should  be  often  changed,  and  an  old  camp  should 
never  be  re-occupied. 

In  addition  to  tents,  the  men  may  be  taught,  if  possible,  to  house  them- 
selves. Huts  of  wattle  should  be  run  up,  or  wooden  sheds  of  some  kind.  In 
war,  men  soon  learn  to  house  themselves.  Luscombe  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  huts  in  the  Peninsula  : — 

A  cork  tree  or  evergreen  oak  with  wide-spreading  branches  was  chosen,  a 
lower  branch  was  nearly  cut  through,  so  as  to  allow  the  extreme  points  to  drop 
to  the  ground.  Other  branches  were  then  cut  from  adjoining  trees  and  fixed 
in  a  circle  in  the  ground,  through  the  branch,  on  which  their  upper  branches 
rested.  Smaller  branches  were  then  interwoven  to  thicken  the  walls,  and  the 
inside  was  lined  with  the  broom-plant,  which  was  thatched  in.  The  door  of 
the  hut  was  put  due  east,  so  that  the  sun  might  pass  over  it  before  it  imbed 
the  horizon." 
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This  hnt  was  very  cool  during  the  day,  but  very  eold  at  night,  and  thus 
"  very  prejudicial  to  health.'' 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  states  that  many  English  officers  and  the  Sardinians 
generally,  in  the  Crimea,  made  comfortable  huts  in  the  following  way  : — 
apace  was  dug  out  2|  feet  deep,  and  the  size  of  the  hut ;  those  made  to 
contain  6  Sardinian  soldiers  were  14  feet  3  inches  long,  and  7  feet  1  inch  wide 
in  the  clear.  Gables  were  then  built  of  mud  or  stone,  or  made  of  boards  or 
wattle  and  daub ;  the  gables  were  2  feet  wider  than  the  excavation,  so  as  to 
form  a  shelf  all  round ;  a  door  was  in  one  and  a  window  in  the  other.  The 
fireplace  was  made  of  brick  or  mud,  or  simply  cut  out  of  the  face  of  the  earth 
in  one  of  the  side  walls,  a  flue  being  bored  in  a  slanting  direction,  so  as  to 
come  out  clear  of  the  roof,  and  being  provided  with  a  chimney  2  feet  in  height 
The  pitch  of  these  roofs  should  be  at  an  angle  of  45**.* 


Hospital  Encampment  of  9  Maiqnees  and  14  Tenti. 


Measnrementa  are  in  paces  to  centre  poles  of  marquees. 
Total  depth,  116  paces.   Total  length  of  front,  116  paces. 

Fig.  109. 


Underground  huts  are  sometimes  used  in  camps  ;  they  are,  however, 
dangerous  ;  they  are  often  damp,  and  are  difficult  of  ventilation.  In  cold, 
dry  countries,  however,  they  are  warm,  and  the  Turks  have  constantly  used 
them  in  campaigns  in  winter  on  the  Danube.  They  have,  however,  frequently 
suffered  from  typhus.  If  used,  there  should  be  two  openings  besides  the 
chimney,  so  as  to  allow  a  current  of  air ;  and  a  spot  should  be  chosen  where 
it  is  least  likely  water  will  gravitate.  But  underground  huts  are  always  to 
be  discouraged  if  any  substitutes  can  be  found.  Sometimes  the  side  of  a  hill 
is  cut  into,  and  the  open  top  covered  with  boards  and  eartL  This  is  as  bad 
as  an  underground  hut 


DrawiBgs  of  vaxions  kinds  of  huts  and  biyouacs  are  given  in  the  Begolations^  op.  oiiU 
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Hospital  Encampment. 

When  marquees  are  available,  and  a  good  piece  of  groiind  can  he  selected, 
the  best  plan  is  to  arrange  the  marquees  in  the  form  of  a  trian^e.  The  figure 
(109)  shows  the  plan  proposed  by  Surgeon-Major  Mofiitt,  who  has  paid  great 
attention  to  this  point.  In  the  plan  9  marquees  are  arranged,  but  3,  5,  7,  or 
a  larger  number  than  9,  may  be  equally  well  placed  in  the  same  order.  Then 
is  good  exposure  to  air,  and  convenience  in  administration. 

SECTION  IL 

THE  FOOD  OF  THE  SOLDIER— ARMY  REGULATIONa 

The  Army  Medical  Regulations  place  the  food  both  of  the  healthy  and  dck 
soldier  under  the  control  of  the  medical  officer.  He  is  directed  to  ascertam 
that  the  rations  of  the  healthy  men  are  good,  and  that  the  cooking  is  properly 
performed ;  the  amount  of  food  for  the  sick  is  expressly  fixed.  On  taking 
the  Held,  the  principal  medical  officer  is  ordered  to  advise  on  the  subject  d 
rations,  as  well  as  on  all  other  points  affecting  the  health  of  the  troop&  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  a  great  responsibility  has  been  thrown  on  the  Medical 
Department,  and  that  its  members  will  be  called  upon  to  give  opinions  on  the 
quantity  of  all  kinds  of  food  supplied  to  soldiers ;  on  the  composition  of  diet; 
on  the  quality  and  adulteration  of  the  different  articles ;  and  on  their  cooking 
and  preparation. 

In  the  case  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  definite  quantities  or  rations  of  food 
must  be  given.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  fix  a  ration  which  shall  suit  all 
persons.  Some  will  eat  more,  some  less,  but  certainly  every  scale  of  rations 
should  err  on  the  side  of  excess  rather  than  defect 

The  following  are  the  rations  of  the  chief  European  armies  : — 

English  Soldier  an  Home  Service. 

The  English  soldier  receives  from  Government  1  lb  of  bread,  and  J  lb  of 
meat,  and  buys  additional  bread,  vegetables,  milk,  and  groceries.  The  foUow- 
ing  table  shows  his  usual  food  : — 


Nutritive  Valite  in  Ounces  (avoir.)  and  Tenths  of  Ounces. 


Articles. 

Quantity  taken  daily 
in  oz.  and  tenths 
of  OS. 

Water. 

Kitro- 
genoos 

Sub- 
stances. 

Fat. 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

Salta 

12 

oz.  ) 

Meat,        .       .  1 

(of  whi<;h 

ith 

7-20 

1-44 

0-80 

'154 

is  boue.] 

Bread, 

24 

oz. 

9-60 

1-92 

0-86 

11-81 

-312 

Potatoes,  . 

16 

»> 

11-84 

0-24 

0-02 

876 

•020 

Other  vegetables, 

8 

»> 

7-28 

0-16 

0  04 

0-46 

*050 

MUk, 

8-25 

>} 

2  92 

0-10 

0  08 

018 

•016 

Sugar, 

1-83 

»» 

004 

1-28 

•006 

Salt,  . 
Coffee, 

0-25 

}) 

•8S0 

0-33 

>l 

Tea,  . 

016 

Total  Quantity, 

65  32 

OZ. 

88*88 

3-86 

\ 

1-80 

\ 

17-48 

•808 
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Calculatdng  this  by  the  tables  given  at  page  196  it  would  give^ — 

Oraina. 

Nitrogen,  266 

Carbon  in  albuminates,  .       .      899*38 ) 

Carbon  in  fats,       .       .       .       .      449-28  >    .  4718 

Carbon  in  starches,        .  .    3369*37  j 

The  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  considerably  below  that  of  the  standard  diet, 
▼hile  the  amount  of  carbon  is  nearly  correct,  only  this  is  given  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  carbo-hydrates,  and  not  as  fat.  The  diet  would  be  improved  by  the 
addition  of  more  meat  or  of  cheese,  and  by  the  addition  of  butter  or  of  oiL 
So  also,  while  fresh  succulent  vegetables  are  sufficient,  the  use  of  peas  and 
beans,  as  in  the  French  army,  would  be  very  desirabla* 

Using  Dr  Frankland's  table,  and  taking  the  bread  ^th  crust  and  ^tha 
crombs,  and  the  "  other  vegetables  "  as  cabbage,  the  total  force  obtainable  in 
the  body  from  the  soldier's  daily  diet  appears  to  be  equal  to  lifting  3848*5 
tons  one  foot  The  amount  for  the  internal  and  external  mechanical  work  of 
the  body  being  taken  at  700  tons  lifted  a  foot,  there  remains  3148  tons  for 
the  equivalent  amount  of  heat  and  all  the  other  processes. 

The  accessory  foods  are  rather  deficient  in  the  soldier's  food,  and  vinegar 
especially  should  be  used.  Eobert  Jackson  very  justly  insisted  on  the 
importance  of  vinegar  as  a  digestive  agent  and  flavourer,  as  well,  no  doubt,  as 
an  anti-scorbutic.  He  remarks  on  the  great  use  of  vinegar  made  by  the 
Bomans,  and  possibly  the  comparative  exemption  which  they  had  from 
scurvy  was  due  to  this. 

The  diet  of  the  soldier  on  foreign  stations  is  stated  under  the  several 
headings  when  it^  differs  materially  from  that  of  home  service,  and  the 
alterations  in  the  diet  which  should  be  made  under  circumstances  of  great 
exertions  are  given  in  the  proper  chapter. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  the  English  soldier's  rations  during  war  were — 
meat  2  lb,  bread  1  lb,  wine  1  pint  (Froude). 

No  scale  of  diet  is  laid  down  for  war,  and  probably  it  would  be  fixed  at  the 
time,  and  in  view  of  the  possible  character  of  the  campaign.  The  war  scale 
should  be  very  liberal,  and  every  article  ought  to  be  issued  by  the  Supply 
Department  It  would  be  probably  a  good  plan  to  have  the  supply  under 
two  headings,  the  "  usual "  and  the  "  extra  "  articles,  the  latter  being  intended 
for  special  occasions,  such  as  forced  marches,  rapid  movements  far  from  the 
base  of  supplies,  &c  The  usual  ration  ought  not  to  contain  less  than  375  to 
400  grains  of  nitrogen.  The  following  is  suggested  as  a  liberal  and  varied 
war  ration,  which  could  be  easily  supplied  imder  ordinary  cases : — Bread, 
1 J  lb  ;  fresh  meat  (without  bone),  1  fi> ;  peas  or  beans,  3  ounces  ;  potatoes  or 
green  vegetables,  |  lb ;  cheese,  2  ounces ;  sugar,  2  ounces  ;  salt,  \  ounce  ;t 
pepper,  ^  ounce ;  ground  coffee,  1  ounce ;  tea,  ^  oimce  ;  red  wine,  10  ounces, 
or  beer  20  ounces.    No  spirit  ration  to  be  given,  except  under  order  from  the 


*  That  the  food  of  the  English  soldier  is  deficient,  especially  for  the  younger  men,  is  known 
■lao  from  evidence.  The  late  Director-General  (Sir  James  B.  Gibson)  strongly  urged  on  the 
mthorities  Uie  desirability  of  increasing  the  ration  of  meat,  and  in  the  report  on  the  recruit- 
ing of  the  amy  the  same  point  was  brought  forward.  I  have  made  innuiries  from  soldiers,  and 
tad  the  recmits  and  young  soldiers  could  eat  much  more ;  thou^^h  the  old  soldiers,  many  of 
whom  have  been  long  accustomed  to  take  spirits,  and  who  have  injured  their  digestive  powers 
by  ao  doing,  take  less  food.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that,  takingthe  army  through,  the 
iition,  especially  of  meat,  is  not  enough.  For  further  remarks,  see  The  Soldier's  Ration,  by 
F.  de  Caiaumont,  Sanitary  Record,  Feb.  6. 1876. 

t  It  may  be  nigmted  that  chloride  and  phosphate  of  potassium,  and  perhape  a  Uttle  citrate 
«f  iron,  might  be  addKl  to  the  common  salt. 
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generals  of  divisions.    The  nutritive  value  of  this  diet  is  about  380  grains  of 
nitrogen  and  5000  of  carbon.* 

The  "  extra  "  articles  would  be  kept  in  readiness  by  the  Supply  De^nitment 
for  occasional  issue,  viz.,  salt  meat,  Australian  meat^  Chicago  meat^  dried  meat 
(such  as  Hassall's  or  M'Call's,  or  the  best  market  article  of  the  kind),  Liebig^g 
extract  of  meat,  pea  and  beef  sausages,  biscuits,  flour,  meat  biscuits,  rice,  lime 
juice,  preserved  vegetables,  brandy  or  rum,  and  vinegar. 

This  plan  supposes  that  the  usual "  scale  of  diet  would  be  issued  to  the 
troops,  and  the  extra  "  articles  under  certain  conditions,  and  under  order  of 
the  general  of  the  division. 

Lre^d  (which  should  be  well-baked)  should  be  issued  as  long  as  possible 
and  if  biscuit  is  issued  for  more  than  a  week,  flour  or  rice  should  be  added  to 
it.    AMien  salt  meat  is  issued  for  several  days  in  succession,  vinegar  should 
be  given  with  it.    If  no  vegetables  can  be  obtained,  lime  juice  should  be 
early  had  recourse  to. 

The  usual  alcoholic  ration  of  the  troops  should  be  beer  or  wine,  instead  of 
spirits  (see  page  302).  As  all  the  continental  armies  issue  wine  rations  in  wu, 
there  can  bo  no  difficulty  on  the  score  of  transport;  and  even  with  beer,  though 
twice  as  bulky  as  wine,  it  is  believed  that  it  could  be  in  most  cases  supplid. 

But  the  issue  of  red  wine  instead  of  spirits  is  strongly  urged. 

For  rapid  expeditions,  when  traii8})ort  has  to  be  reduced  to  the  Tninimnm,  the 
use  of  concentrated  and  cooked  foods  is  all  important  The  men  can  cany 
enough  for  seven  or  eight  days,  and  are  then  independent  of  all  base  of  supply. 

Pea  and  flour  sausages,  meat  biscuits,  and  dried  meat,  are  the  best  to  use ; 
and  the  issue  of  cheese  and  bacon  fat,  if  it  can  be  obtained  with  these,  givei 
a  diet  which  is  fairly  nutritious  and  not  disagreeable.  The  following  would 
be  tlie  weight  of  food  which  would  last  a  man  for  a  week,  and  render  him 
independent  of  the  Commissariat  during  that  time  : — Biscuit,  2  lb ;  pea  or  i 
flour  meat  sausage,  4  tt) ;  dried  meat,  2  lb  ;  sugar,  |  tt» ;  tea,  J  lb  ;  cheese,  1 
lb  ; — total,  10  lb.  That  is  to  say,  a  weight  of  10  tt»,  which  would  be  lessening 
day  by  day,  would,  if  properly  used  by  the  men,  carry  them  through  i 
wcek\s  labour,  and  although,  of  course,  a  meagre  diet^  would  yet  enable  them 
to  do  their  work. 

The  extract  of  meat,  as  an  extra  ration,  is  intended  for  another  purpose. 
It  has  a  great  restorative  power,  and  should  be  kept  for  special  cases,  such  u 
the  following : — 

1.  It  is  expected  the  army,  after  a  rapid  march,  will  meet  the  enemy,  and 
that  there  will  be  no  time  for  preparing  food.  A  small  quantity  of  liebigj 
extract,  merely  mixed  with  3  or  4  ounces  of  red  wine,  will  restore  strength  in 
a  wonderful  way  ;  no  cooking  is  required,  and  ten  minutes  time  will  supply 
a  whole  regiment. 

2.  The  force  meets  hea^'y  weather,  and  every  man  is  drenched.  The  issne 
of  Liebig's  extract,  made  into  hot  soup,  and  with  wine  added,  will  have  a 
very  gi'eat  efiect  in  preventing  bad  consequences. 

♦  For  further  remarks  see  **  Military  Hygieue,"  a  lecture  by  F.  de  ChAainont,  Jounal  ol 
the  United  Service  Institution,  1870,  J 

t  Steam  baking  ovens  have  been  uaed  in  the  Autumn  Manoeuvres,  and  have  been  found  mj 
good.  Field  ovens  were  also  built  by  iron  hoops  fixed  in  the  ground.  Sir  G.  Wolseky  diei 
tiie  following  plan  : — Take  a  barrel  (with  iron  hoops,  if  possible),  knock  out  the  bead,  lay  it  on 
its  Bide,  after  8cr»i..ing  a  l)e<l  for  it ;  cover  it  with  a  coating  of  6  or  8  inches  of  thick  mad,  ezerpt 
at  the  o|»en  end  ;  pile  up  sand  or  earth  to  a  thickness  of  o  inches  over  the  road  ;  srnuDge  a  ftM 
at  the  end  distant  from  the  open  part,  through  the  mud  and  earth,  of  3  inches  diameter,  to 
increase  the  draught  when  the  fire  is  burning.  Form  an  even  surface  of  well-kneaileil  mud  at 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel ;  light  a  fire  in  the  barrel,  and  keep  it  alight  antil  all  the  wond  is 
burnt ;  there  will  then  be  a  good  oven  of  clay,  supported  by  the  iron  hoopa.  When  heated  for 
baking,  the  mouth  is  closttd  ^\th  boiiTda,  or  a  piece  of  iron  or  tin.  These  ovens  wen  ued  is 
the  Ked  River  ExpediUon,  and  wiW5«w^  a^\iwi\i .  ^ 
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3.  A  forced  march  has  to  be  made  in  a  very  short  time,  and  no  fires  can 
be  lighted  for  cooking.  Liebig's  extract  in  small  tins  should  be  distributed 
bo  the  men,  who  should  spread  it  on  their  biscuits. 

4.  After  action  it  is  invaluable  for  wounded  men,  and  can  be  carried  about 
the  field  and  given  to  the  men  who  cannot  be  brought  into  the  hospital 

It  would  be  convenient  to  have  the  extract  carried  in  cases  holding  small 
qnantities,  so  that  one  pot  may  be  issued  to  ten  or  twenty  men. 
The  strength  and  use  will  require  to  be  explained. 

In  war  the  supply  of  food  is  often  difficult,  but  as  an  army  "  fights  on  its 
belly,'*  the  importance  of  food  at  critical  movements  cannot  be  overrated. 
The  uncertainty  of  the  time  of  supply,  and  the  difficulty  of  cooking,  often 
CMise  the  men  to  be  without  food  for  so  many  hours  as  to  greatly  exhaust 
tiiem ;  and  some  actions  have  been  lost^  others  have  remained  without  good 
iwult,  from  this  cause.  This  can  only  be  avoided  hy  regimental  transport 
ot  condensed  and  ready -cooked  food,  which  may  be  used  on  such  emergencies, 
ind  given  in  addition  to  the  usual  rations  issued  by  the  Supply  Departments. 
The  colonel  of  a  regiment  would  then  always  be  sure  that  he  had  the  means 
it  keeping  up  the  strength  and  vigour  of  hia  men.  The  Germans  are  now 
xying  a  plan  of  cooking,  which  is^  intended  to  obviate  one  difficulty  on  the 
narch.*  A  Viennese  engineer  (Herr  Beuerle)  has  altered  Papin's  digester  in 
inch  a  way  as  to  make  it  a  convenient  cooking  utensil,  and  it  is  now  in  use  in 
ifae  Austrian  ambulances.  It  is  a  doubly  conic  iron  pot  covered  with  a  lid, 
ind  capable  of  standing  the  pressure  of  five  atmospheres  ;  the  lid  is  fastened 
ly  screws,  and  a  layer  of  felt  or  india-rubber  is  between  it  and  the  rim  of  the 
xjtf  80  as  to  exclude  air ;  in  the  lid  is  a  ventilating  opening,  weighted  to  2 '51b 
[▲iistrian=s3*l  fi>  English),  so  that  it  opens  when  the  pressure  exceeds  ona 
ibnosphere.  The  meat,  salt,  vegetables,  &c.,  are  put  into  this  digester,  and 
.t  is  filled  up  with  water  till  about  3  fingers*  breadth  from  the  top.  The 
imount  of  water  is  1  pint  (English)  to  1  fi>  of  meat  (English).  This  makes 
K)  strong  a  soup  that  it  has  to  be  diluted.  The  pot  with  the  lid  screwed 
iown  is  put  on  the  fire  (three  iron  supports  from  which  the  pot  hangs,  like  a 
ppsy's  kettle,  are  provided  for  the  field),  and  as  soon  as  steam  is  developed, 
irhich  is  known  by  opening  the  ventilator  a  little,  the  fire  is  moderated.  In 
an  hour  and  a  half  the  soup  is  ready.  Pots  to  cook  from  eight  to  twenty-five 
rations  are  made,  and  special  arrangements  are  made  for  cooking  potatoes,  <S^c 
The  plan  is,  in  fact,  in  principle  similar  to  "Warren's  compressed  steam  boilers, 
DOW  used  in  the  army,  but  is  simpler. 

One  advantage  in  active  service  of  this  plan  is,  that  if  the  troops  are  sur- 
pjnsed,  and  have  to  move  off  their  ground  before  ike  soup  is  ready,  the  pot  is 
limply  thrown  into  the  waggon,  and  at  the  end  of  the  march  the  soup  is 
BfluaUy  found  to  be  ready,  f 


Rations  of  the  Fbbnch  Soldieb.J 
In  time  of  Peace. 

Under  the  new  regulations  of  1873,  the  Government  furnishes  the  meat  for 
she  soldiers*  rations  at  about  35  per  cent  under  market  price.    This  has 

*  0er  6eaerle*sche  Dampfkochtopf. — Deutsche  Militairarztliche  Zeitach.  1872,  hettv.  p.  216. 
•f*  In  the  Crimea.  Soyer  introduced  various  portable  cooking  stoves,  but  probably  the  com- 
pPMwd  ateam  ^king  will  supersede  all  others.  Soyer  also  gave  several  receipts  for  field 
sooking.  which  were  found  to  be  very  usefni.  A  number  of  these  receipts  were  printed  in  1872 
It  tbeKoyal  Aitillery  Institution  at  Woolwich.  In  case  of  a  war,  it  would  be  useful  to  print 
Mne  receipts  of  the  same  kind,  adapted  to  the  particular  sort  of  cooking  stove  then  in  a9e. 
t  Code  des  OflBciers  de  Santi,  par  Didiot,  1862,  pp.  481,  et  seq.  Alterations  have  been 
' )  in  the  scale  of  diet  since  1874 ;  the  new  scale  is  given  in  the  text 
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proved  a  great  advantage  for  the  soldier.  The  State  also  furnishes  hread 
(pain  de  niaintien)  and  fuel ;  the  white  bread  (pain  de  aoupe),  as  well  as 
other  articles,  are  bought  from  the  funds  of  the  ordinaire^  or  common  fund 
of  the  company,  battery,  or  squadron.  To  this  the  soldier  pays  43  centimes 
a-day,  out  of  48  that  he  receives,  except  in  Paria,  when  his  contribution  i< 
51,  out  of  a  total  of  58.    The  remaining  5  or  7  centimes  he  receives  in  cash. 


Infantry  of  the  Line,* 

Grammet.  OoBcea  aToir. 

Munition  bread,        .       .       .       760  26*5 

White  bread  for  soup,        .       .       250  8*8 

Ue&t  (uncooked),       .       .       .       300t  10-6 

Vegetables,  (green),    ...       100  3-5 

(dried),    ...         30  1-1 

Salt,  15  0-5 

f  0O7 

Pepper,     .       .       .       .       .          2  (  =  31  gnin& 


Total  51-70 


If  biscuit  is  issued,  550  grammes  (or  19*4  ounces)  are  given  in  place  <^ 
bread.  If  salt  beef  is  used,  250  grammes  (8 '8  ounces)  are  issued,  or  200 
(7  oz.)  of  salt  pork.  Haricot  beans  form  the  chief  part  of  the  dned 
vegetables. 

Analysed  by  the  table  for  calculating  diets,  and  deducting  20  per  cenL  iroin 
the  meat  for  bone,  the  water-free  food  of  the  French  infantry  soldier  is,  in 
ounces  and  tenths — 


Water. 

Albami- 
natea. 

Fata. 

Staicbei 

Yegetables  (taken  as  cabbage),  . 
Vegetables  dried  (as  peas)  . 

14-16 
6-80 
3-19 
0-16 

2-820 
1-260 
0-007 
0-242 

0-580 
0-705 
0-017 
0-022 

17-25 

0^1 
0-58 

Total  

^>3-80 

4-329 

1-274 

1804 

In  Algiers  the  ration  of  bread  is  also  750  grammes,  or  26*5  ounces,  and  8*8 
ounces  for  soup,  or  biscuit  643  grammea  The  meat  is  the  same  ;  60  grammes 
of  rice  and  15  of  salt  are  issued,  and  on  the  morcli,  sugar,  coffee,  and  ^  litre  of 
^^ine. 

In  tiTJie  of  War  (Morache), 


Total. 

Water. 

AlbQini- 
natea. 

Fata. 

Starchci  1 

Meat  (Without  bone),  . 
Bread,  .... 
Or  Biscuit,  .... 
Dried  Vegetables, 

Total,  .... 

Salt,  

Sugar,  .... 
Coflfee,  .... 

8-40 
35-30 
(26-50) 

2-12 

6-8 
14-1 

1-  26 

2-  82 

0-50 

0-70 
0*53 

17^ 
1-50 

45-82 

20-4 

4-58 

1-28 

18-75  ' 

i  oz. 

lo  »» 

Total  water-free  food,  24 -56  n. 
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The  sugar  and  coffee  are  sometdmes  replaced  by  25  centilitres  (9  ounces)  of 
wine,  or  6^  centilitres  (2*2  ounces)  of  brandy. 


Gebman  Soldieb.* 

The  soldier  receives  his  pay  every  ten  days — three  times  armonth  ;  it 
amounts  to  three  thalers  (or  9  shillings  English)  per  month,  f  or  3  silber- 
groschen  (  —  3^  pence  nearly)  a  day.  Out  of  this  he  has  to  defray  the  cost  of 
ft  warm  dinner  ("  menage  ")  at  the  rate  of  silbergroschen  (-» 1^  penny)  ; 
and  he  also  receives  a  mess  contribution,  varying  according  to  the  market 
prices  of  food.  J 

Bread, — ^In  garrison,  the  daily  ration  of  bread  is  1  &>  12  loth§  =  24*67 
English  ounces,  and  is  issued  in  loaves  for  four  days,  weighing  98*68  English 
ounces.  On  the  march,  in  some  fortresses,  and  to  prisoners  sentenced  to  hard 
labour,  the  larger  bread  ration  of  1  fi>  26  loth  =  32*93  English  ounces,  daily  is 
issued.  On  the  march,  the  soldier,  when  quartered  in  private  houses,  gets 
his  mess  contribution  deducted,  but  has  the  right  to  be  suppUed  by  his  l^d- 
lord  with  32*93  (English)  oz.  rye  bread,  8*82  (English)  oz.  meat^  vegetableF, 
and  salty  the  latter  in  sufficient  quantity  for  two  meals  (dinner  and  supper). 
Soldiers  in  cantonments  or  bivouacs  are  provided  with  food  from  the  stores, 
and  their  mess  contribution  is,  of  course,  deducted. 

The  rations  in  time  of  peace  are  divided  into  the  smaller  and  the  larger 
victualling  rations. 

Qm.iw  Tt^*t^    Larger  Ration  for  Marcbea,  Ac., 

in  «f,„^f! "  nipplled  from  the 

In  ounces  arolr.  MlUtwy  Stores,  In  ounces  »TOlr. 

Bread,   26*50  26*50 

Meat  (raw),    .       .       ,      .  6*00  8*82 

Bice,   3*20  4*22 

Or  unhusked  Barley  (Groats),  .  4*21  5*28 

Or  Peas  or  Beans,  .       .       .  8*22  10*60 

Or  Potatoes.||         .       .       ,  53*08  70*5 

Salt,   0*87  0*87 

Coffee,   0*468  0-468 

Troops,  when  travelling  on  railway  or  on  steamers,  receive  an  additional 
pay  of  2i  silbergroschen  ( =  3  pence)  per  man  for  refreshments.  Should  tbe 
travelling  last  longer  than  16  hours,  the  additional  pay  is  doubled. 

In  time  of  War. — ^The  supply  of  rations  for  the  Germans  during  the  Franco- 
Grerman  war  was  thus  conducted  : — 

1.  During  the  marches  in  Germany  the  men  were  billeted,  and  money  was 
paid  for  their  food. 

2.  Supplies  were  drawn  from  the  magazinea 

3.  Supplies  were  obtained  by  requisition  when  the  troops  entered  France. 
This  last  plan  was  a  bad  one,  as  was  especially  shown  in  the  march  to  Sedan, 

♦  For  thi«  information  I  have  to  thank  my  friend  Dr  Roth,  of  the  Prussian  Army. 

f  Lance-corporals  and  privates  which  have  engaged  themselves  to  ser>'e  a  longer  term  of 
yean  receive  an  additional  pay— 1  thaler  (3  shillings)  \tet  month. 

X  In  the  new  currency— 1  thaler  —  3  marks  ;  1  mark  —  100  pfennings  ;  1  silbergroschen— 
10  pfennings. 

§  The  Prussian  weights  are  now  assimilated  to  the  French  ;  the  Prussian  pound  is  —  j  Kilo- 
gramme or  500  grammes  ;  the  loth  -=  16*66  grammes  or  *5879  oz.  avoir. 

H  25  per  cent,  is  lost  in  boiling  and  peeling ;  besides,  smaller  potatoes  than  the  English  kind 
tre  served  outy  occasioning  stiU  more  waste. 
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wbere  the  Gennans  passed  over  a  country  previously  nearly  exhausted  hy  the 
French.  The  principal  'defect  was  the  great  uncertainty  and  irvegukxity  of 
the  supplies  ;  some  corps  received  too  much,  others  too  little,  and  tlie 
hospitals  especially,  which  had  not  men  to  send  out  to  get  supplies,  were  par- 
ticidarly  badly  ofL  The  quality  of  the  food  was  also  often  bad  ;  so  that^  as 
far  as  the  health  of  the  troops  is  concerned,  the  system  of  supplies  by  reqcdsi- 
tion  should  be  as  little  used  as  possible.  It  must  be  noted,  kowevei^  here, 
that  the  Germans  did  not  pay  ready  money,  which  mighty  perhaps^  have 
attracted  better  supplies  than  the  system  of  written  vouches.  The  magazine 
supplies  were  excellent,  but  occasionally  failed  in  certain  articles,  as  fresh 
meat,  as  a  substitute  for  which  the  celebrated  pearsausage  was  issued.  Bot  ift 
was  found  that  if  the  pea-sausage  was  used  too  exclusively,  the  men  disliked 
it  In  fact,  one  of  the  greatest  difiGiculties  was  the  too  great  unifoimity  of 
the  food.  To  do  away  with  this,  bacon,  preserved  and  smoked  meat,  peas  and 
white  beans,  and  potatoes,  when  possible,  were  issued  as  a  change  of  diet 
Independent  of  these  extra  issues,  the  daily  German  ration  was  as  follows,  in 
English  weights  : — 


One 
of 
these 

One 


Bread, 


One  ( 
of  \ 
these  ( 


Fiesh  or  salt  meat. 
Salted  beef  or  mutton. 
Bacon, 
Rice, 

Barley  or  groats. 
Peas  or  beans,  . 
Flour, 
Potatoes,  . 
Salt, 
Coffee, 


26^  ounces,  or  biscuit,  17  ounces. 


13 

9  ounces,  or 
5f  ounces. 
4-4  „ 
4-4  „ 
8-8  „ 
8-8  „ 

3-3  n> 

"7  ounce. 

'7  ounce  of  unioasted,  or 
1  ounce  of  roasted. 

The  want  of  knowledge  of  cooking  was  very  great^  and  also  the  addition 
of  articles  to  give  flavour,  as  vinegar  and  spices,  would  have  been  much  priiei 
Both  strongly  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  cooking,  like  that 
at  Aldershot. 

The  bread,  owing  to  the  long  time  it  was  on  transport,  was  sometimes 
mouldy, 

Austrian  Soldikb.    (Kraus,  quoted  hy  Both,) 
In  time  of  Peace  {in  ounces  avoir,)* 


Total 

Water. 

Kitrogenooa 
sabstancea. 

Fatt7 
■abataneea. 

SUrehy  | 
/RilMtamos. 

Bread, 

Meat  (without  bone),  . 
Suet, 

Flour  of  dilTerent  grains  j 
(or  y^tables),       .  \ 

31-00 
6-60 
0-62 

2-48 

12-40 
4-95 
0  06 

0-87 

2-47 
0-99 

0-27 

0-46S 
0-562 
0-565 

0-050 

15-25  : 
1-76 

4070 

17-78 

8-78 

1*642 

17-00 

Total  solids  (water-free  food)  > 
vinegar,  and  3^  oz.  of  salt 


» 22-372.    To  this  are  added,  gailic,  onions. 


*  The  totals  are  taken  from  I^Wi^WN.  ftom  the  table  aft  pao 

1P5.   Both  gives  an  average  ot  ia\xo^Qiwa  «aE^^euaS^'^-V. 
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The  amount  is  pretiy  good,  but  there  is  too  great  a  preponderance  of  bread, 
and  there  is  too  great  samenesa  The  fat  is  in  too  small  a  quantity ;  the 
nitrogenous  substances  are  too  small 

In  time  of  War, — ^It  is  difl&cult  to  calculate  the  daily  ration,  as  there  is  a 
weekly  issue  of  many  substances.  On  four  days,  fresh  pork  is  issued  ;  the 
total  amount  being  26  oz.,  or  6|  oz.  daily.  On  one  day,  6  oz.  of  salt  pork ; 
on  one  day,  6  oz.  of  beef  \  and  on  one  day,  6  oz.  of  smoked  bacon ;  altogether 
in  the  week,  44  oz.  of  meat  are  issued ;  and  in  addition,  1  oz.  of  butter  or  fat 

There  are  also  issued  per  week  : — 24 J  oz.  of  biscuit,  147  oz.  of  flour  for 
bread,  29^  oz.  of  flour  for  cooking,  b\  oz.  of  pickled  cabbage  (sour  kraut),  9 
oz.  of  potatoes,  b\  oz.  of  pease,  and  5  oz.  of  barley. 

Wine,  brandy,  and  beer  are  also  given. 

EussiAN  Soldier.* 


There  are  196  Meat  days  and  169  Fad  days  in  the  year. 


Meat  Days. 

Fast  Days. 

Meat  with  SchUchi 
and  Grnel, 
196  days. 

Schtaebl  and 
Qmel, 
117  days. 

Peas  and  Ornel, 
63  days. 

Meat,  

Bread  (Rye),  .... 

7  02.  Eng. 

42  oz. 

42  oz. 

Sour  kraut  (and  sliced  cabbage),  . 

14  *5  fl.  oz. 

14*5  fl.  oz. 

Chervil  {Cere/olium,  an  aromatic  ( 

herb,  fresh),    .      .       .      .  ( 

11  oz. 

2*88  fl.  oz. 

Oats  (nnhosked). 

0  *5  fl.  oz. 

0-7  fl!  oz. 

0-28  fl.  oz. 

Flour,  

0*7  fl.  oz. 

0-7  fl.  oz. 

0*2  fl.  oz. 

0*8  fl.  oz. 

0*5  fl.  oz. 

Sgrs. 

Sgra. 

8gra. 

Bay  leaves,  .... 

Sgrs. 

Sgrs. 

Sgw. 

Vegetable  oil,  .... 

)  fl.  oz. 

70  fl.  oz. 

70  fl.  oz. 

70iLoz. 

Butter,  

Lard  

0*6  oz. 

0-5  oz. 

0*6  oz. 

Salt,  

1-86  oz. 

1*86  oz. 

1*86  oz. 

Buckwheat,  .... 

1-87  fl.  oz. 

1-87  fl.  oz. 

1*87  fl.  oz. 

On  the  march,  IJ  fi>  biscnit  (24^  English  oz.)  instead  of  bread.  Brandy 
only  on  rare  occasions,  calculated  at  135  fluid  ounces  per  year  (in  5  oz.  rations). 


Sepoy  Diet. — Dr  Godwin  has  calculated  the  diet  of  a  Hindu,  such  as  a 
Sepoy  servant,  to  consist  of  4*387  oz.  of  albuminates  ;  1*278  oz.  of  fat  ; 
18*584  oz.  of  carbo  hydrates  ;  and  *64  oz.  of  salts — total  water  free  food, 
25*113  oz.  It  is  thus  a  really  better  diet  than  that  of  the  European  soldier. 
The  principal  articles  were — 24  oz.  of  attar  (ground  wheat),  4  oz.  of  dhoU 
(pea),  and  1  oz.  of  ghee  (butter).  In  other  cases  rice  is  more  or  less  sub- 
stituted for  wheat  The  Hindu  diet  consists  of  wheat,  or  of  some  of  the 
millets  (cholum,  raggee,  cumboo — see  Millets),  rice,  leguminosae  (Cajanua 
%ndieu8\  with  green  vegetables,  oil,  and  spices.  If  any  kind  of  diet  of  this 
sort  has  to  be  calculated,  it  can  be  readily  done  by  means  of  the  analysis  of 
the  usual  foods  previously  given.    For  example,  a  Hindu  prisoner  at  labour 


*  From  Dr  Oscar  Heffetder's  The  RuMian  Camp  at  Krasnoe  Selo,  German  edition,  1868. 
The  grrnel  is  made  of  boiled  bnckwheat,  &c  Schtschi  is  made  of  soup  and  soar  kraut  well 
boiled  together.   The  amount  of  bread  seems  large,  but  it  ma^  \m  "wq^^ai^  . 
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in  Bengal  receives,  under  Dr  Mouat's  dietary,*  tlie  following  diet  daring  bis 
working  days  ; — 


TotaL 

Water. 

Album. 

Fat. 

SUrebe& 

Salt. 

OS. 

ox. 

OS. 

oz. 

ox. 

OS. 

Rice,  .... 

20 

2 

1 

•16 

16  ^74 

•1 

Dholl  (a  pea,  Cajanvs  ) 
indicus)t        .       .  ) 

4-25 

•4 

•9 

•08 

2-75 

•12 

Vegetables  (reckoned  as  i 
cabbage),        .      .  \ 

6 

5-46 

•12 

•03 

•34 

•04 

Oil,  .... 

•88 

•83 

Salt,  .... 

•83 

•is 

Spices, 

•83 

In  some  Bengal  prisons,  2  ounces  of  fish  or  flesh  appear  to  be  also  given. 

In  the  Looshai  expedition  the  Sepoys  received — rice,  1     ;  flour,  1  lb ;  ghee, 
2  oz.  ;  salt,  1-5  oz.f    The  nutritive  value,  if  the  ghee  is  calculated  as  butter, 
is  181  grains  of  nitrogen  and  6160  of  carbon,  which  would  appear  to  be  a  j 
good  diet  in  respect  of  carbon.    Probably  some  peas  were  addei 


SECTION  IIL 
CLOTHING  OF  SOLDIERS. 

The  structure  and  examination  of  fabrics  has  been  already  given  (page  423). 

Rerjulations, — No  specific  instructions  are  laid  down  in  the  Medical  Regula- 
tions respecting  clothing,  but  the  spirit  of  the  general  sanitary  rules  necesaedly 
includes  this  subject  also.  When  an  army  takes  the  field,  the  Director- 
General  is  directed  to  issue  a  code  for  the  guidance  of  medical  officers,  in 
which  clothing  is  si)ecifically  mentioned  ;  and  the  sanitary  officer  with  the 
force  is  ordered  to  give  advice  in  writing  to  the  commander  of  the  forces,  on 
the  subject  of  clothing  among  other  things. 

Formerly  a  certain  sum,  intended  to  pay  for  the  clothing  of  the  men,  ina 
allotted  by  Government  to  the  colonels  of  regimenta  This  was  a  relic  of  the 
old  system  by  which  regiments  were  raised — viz.,  by  permitting  certain  persons 
to  enlist  men,  and  assigning  to  them  a  sum  of  money  for  all  expenses.  The 
colonel  employed  a  contractor  to  find  the  clothes,  and  received  from  him  the 
surplus  of  the  money  after  all  payments  had  been  made.  A  discretionary 
power  rested  with  the  service  officers  of  the  regiment,  who  could  reject 
improper  and  insufficient  clothing,  and  thus  the  interests  of  the  soldier  were 
in  part  protected.}  The  system  was  evidently  radically  bad  in  principle,  and, 
since  the  Crimean  war,  the  Government  has  gradually  taken  this  department 
into  its  own  hands,  and  a  large  establishment  has  been  formed  at  Pimlico, 
where  the  clothing  for  the  army  is  now  prepared.    This  system  has  worked 


*  See  Mount's  elaborate  report  On  the  Diet  of  Bengal  Prisoners,  Government  Return,  1860, 
p.  49.  The  chittack  is  reckoned  as  the  bazaar  chittack — vi«.  —  •1283  lb,  or  nearly  2  ounces 
avoir.  Some  useful  information  on  prison  and  coolie  diets  wiU  be  found  in  a  meniorandam 
prepared  by  Surg-Major  I.  B.  Lyon,  F.C.S.,  Chemical  Examiner  to  the  Qovemment  at  Bombay. 
May,  1877. 

t  Indian  Med.  Gazette,  xMarch  1,  1872. 

X  But  this  safeguard  was  not  sufficient.  Officers  ore  not  judges  of  excellence  of  cloth ;  for 
this  it  requires  special  tniYiuT^.  k&  ^o\>«t\.  <S«ie,VL%ovi  «b.\d  airty  years  ago :  *'  Soldiers'  dothii^ 
ia  inspected  and  approved  \>7\«&a  i»m^\j^\*V^<^v»>2cAXL^^^M^ 
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extremely  well ;  the  materials  have  been  both  better  and  cheaper,  and  import- 
ant improvements  have  been  and  are  still  being  introduced  into  the  make  of 
the  garments^  which  cannot  fail  to  increase  the  comfort  and  efficiency  of  the 
soldier. 

At  the  Pimlico  dep6t  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  test  all  the  materials  and 
the  making  up  of  the  articles ;  the  viewers  are  skilled  persons,  who  are  believed 
to  be  in  no  way  under  the  influence  of  contractora 

In  January  1865  a  warrant  was  issued*  containing  the  regulations  for  the 
clothing  of  the  army,  and  several  circulars  have  been  since  promulgated. 

When  a  soldier  enters  the  army  he  is  supplied  with  his  kit ;  some  articles 
are  subsequently  supplied  by  Grovemmont,  others  he  makes  good  himself. 
In  the  infantry  of  the  line  a  careful  soldier  can  keep  his  kit  in  good  order  at 
a  cost  of  about  £1  per  annum  Tlie  following  are  the  articles  of  the  kit 
supplied  to  the  infantry  recruit  : — 


1  Forage  cap, 
1  Serge  frock. 

1  Stock. 

2  Flannel  shirts,  f 

3  Pairs  socks. 
1  Kazor. 

Mitts. 

Knife,  fork,  and  spoon. 
Sponge. 

Blacking  (one  tin). 


Articles  of  the  Kit  (Infantry). 

2  Towels. 


1  Knapsack. 

2  Pairs  boots. 
1  Pair  braces. 
1  Comb. 

1  Clothes  brush. 

2  Shoe  brushes. 

1  Shaving  bruslL 
1  Button  stick. 
1  Hold-aU. 


To  the  Army  Hospital  Corps  and  Artillery,  a  waterproof  bag,  for  part  of 
the  kit,  is  also  issued  to  each  man.  Squad  bags  are  issued  to  infantry,  four 
to  each  company,  to  hold  the  surplus  kit 

The  kit  is  divided  ("  Queen's  Regulations,"  section  10,  par.  608)  into  the 
surplus  and  the  service  kit  The  former,  consisting  of  1  shell-jacket,  1  pair 
of  socks,  1  shirt,  1  towel,  2  brushes,  and  such  articles  for  the  hold-all  as  are 
not  wanted,  is  carried  for  the  men.  The  service  kit  is  supposed  to  be  carried 
by  the  man,  either  on  his  person  or  in  his  knapsack  (see  Equipment). 

Certain  articles  are  also  issued  free  of  expense  at  stated  intervala  For  the 
particulars  of  these,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  Royal  Warrant  of  1865, 
where  they  are  stated  in  detail  The  following  are  the  articles  issued  to 
the  line  infantry  soldier  at  home  : — 

One  chaco  and  cover,  Triennially. 

One  tunic,  AnnuaUy. 

One  pair  cloth  trousers,  ....  Annually. 
One  pail*  serge  trousers  in  line  regiments,  or  one  )  ;Diejin;allv 

pair  tartan  trousers  in  rifle  regiments,  .  J 

Two  pairs  of  boots,  one  on  1st  April,  and  one  )  Annuallv 

on  1st  October,  /  ^' 

One  silk  sash  for  sergeants,  ....  Every  two  years. 
One  worsted  sash  for  Serjeants,       .       .       .       Every  two  years. 


*  Revised  Royal  Clothing  Warrant,  18d5 ;  anotber  Warrant  was  issued  in  1S73.  referring 
diiefiT  to  recmits,  and  again  in  1877,  in  reference  to  issues  in  warm  climates, 
f  By  a  dJCttlMT,  November  1865,  flannel  shirts  only  kto  OTdeiod.  \a  \m  em'^^Iv^^  tfisr^iV 
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In  India  and  the  West  Indies,  and  other  tropical  dations^  light  dothing  of 
different  kinds  is  used — drill  trousers  and  calico  jackets,  or  in  India  comf^ete 
suits  of  the  khakee,  a  native  grey  or  dust-coloured  cloth,  or  tonics  of  red  serge, 
and  very  light  cloth.  The  khakee  is  said  not  to  wash  well,  and  white  drill  is 
superseding  it  The  English  dress  is  worn  on  certain  occasions,  or  in  certam 
stationa  Fonnerly  the  home  equipment  was  worn  even  in  the  sonth  of  India ; 
hut  now  the  dress  is  much  hetter  arranged,  and  also  differences  of  costume  ioit 
different  places  and  different  times  of  tiie  year  are  being  introduced 

During  Campaigns  extra  clothing  is  issued  according  to  circmnstancesL  In 
the  Crimea  the  extra  clothing  was  as  follows  for  each  man  : — 


2  Jersey  frocks. 

2  "Woollen  drawers. 

2  Pairs  woollen  socks. 

2  Pairs  woollen  mitts. 


I  Cholera  belt 
1  Fur  cap. 
1  Tweed  lined  coat. 
1  Comforter. 


To  each  regiment  also  a  number  of  sheepskin  coats  was  allowed  for  sentries. 

The  warrant  of  1865  orders  the  following  articles  of  clothing  to  be  iasaed 
to  every  100  men  proceeding  on  active  service  in  cold,  temperate,  or  hot 
climates  : — 


1.  In  cold  climates — 


Sheepskin  coats. 
Fur  caps,  . 
Woollen  comforters, 
Shirts,  grey  flannel, 
Jerseys,  blue,  . 

Boot^  knee,  brown  leather,  pairs,  100 


Per  100  effecUTM. 

.  8 

.  100 

.  100 

.  200 

.  100 


rlOO 

pairs, 


200 
200 


Stocking,  woollen,  . 
Drawers,  flannel, 
Cholera  belts,  flannel,      .      .  200 
Mittens,  lined  with  lambskin 
or  fur,       .        .       .pairs,  100 


2.  In  temperate  climates — 

Shirts,  flannel,  of  a  light  texture,  200 
Cholera  belts,  when  not  included 
in  the  voyage  kit,  .      .       ,  200 


Waterproof  capes, 
Watch  coats,  . 


10 
3 


3.  In  tropical  climates — 

Shirts  flannel,  of  lightest  texture,   200 

Chaco  covers,  of  white  cotton,  except  in  climates  where  the  wicker )  ,^ 
■  ^  helmet  and  "  Puggaree  "  (turban)  are  to  be  worn,         .       .     * .  j 

Forage-cap  covers,  of  white  cotton.   100 

Frock  coats,  of  red,  green,  or  blue  serge,  when  not  supplied  as  ) 

ordinary  clothing  of  these  climates,  |  IW 

Cholera  belts,  of  flannel,  when  not  part  of  the  sea  kit,      ...  200 

Capes,  waterproof,  ,       ,  .10 


SECTION  IV. 
ARTICLES  OF  CLOTHING. 

1.  Underclothing,  viz.,  vests,  drawers,  shirts,  stockings,  flannel  belts,  &c. 

The  soldier,  as  a  nile,  wears  as  underclothing  only  a  shirt  and  socks.  He 
is  obliged  to  have  in  luja  kit  two  shirts.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as 
to  the  respective  menta  ol  co\.V>u  «iA  ^^as^^  ^  madlcal 
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officers  prefer  the  latter,  but  their  cost,  weight,  difficulty-  of  cleaning,  and 
shrinking  in  washing,  have  been  objections  to  its  general  adoption.  Colonel 
A.  Herbert  solved  the  difficulty  by  issuing  a  shirt  which  is  partly  wool,  partly 
cotton  ;  it  is  lighter  and  cheaper  than  wool,  as  durable  as  cotton,  and  does  not 
shrink  in  washing.  It  is  of  soft  even  texture,  and  weighs  19  ounces.  Under 
the  microscope,  I  counted  from  45  to  47  per  cent  of  wool 

In  time  of  war,  shirts  may  be  partially  cleaned  in  this  way  :  The  soldier 
should  wear  one  and  cany  one  ;  every  night  he  should  change  ;  hang  up  the 
one  he  takes  off  to  dry,  and  in  the  morning  beat  it  out  and  shs^e  it  thoroughly. 
In  this  way  much  dirt  is  got  rid  of.  He  should  then  cany  this  shirt  in  Us 
pack  during  the  day,  and  substitute  it  for  the  other  at  night  If  in  addition 
great  care  is  taken  to  have  washing  parades  as  often  as  possible,  the  difficulty 
of  cleaning  would  be  avoided. 

For  hot  countries,  the  common  English  flannels  are  much  too  thick  and 
irritating ;  flannel  must  be  exceedingly  fine,  or  what  is  perhaps  better,  merino 
hosiery,  which  contains  from  20  to  50  per  cent  of  cotton,  could  be  used. 
The  best  writers ''on  the  hygiene  of  the  tropics  (Chevers,  Jeffreys,  Moore) 
have  all  recommended  flannel 

The  soldier  wears  no  drawers,  but  in  reality  it  is  just  as  important  to  cover 
the  legs,  thighs,  and  hips  with  flannel  as  the  upper  part  of  the  body. 
Drawers  folding  well  over  the  abdomen  form,  with  the  long  shirt,  a  double 
fold  of  flannel  over  that  important  part,  and  the  necessity  of  cholera  belts  or 
kummerbunds  is  avoided.  Cholera  belts  are  made  of  flannel,  and  fold  twioe 
over  the  abdomen. 

The  soldiers*  socks  are  of  cotton ;  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  them  either 
all  of  wool,  or  half  cotton  half  wool ;  they  should  be  well  shrunken  before 
being  fitted  on.  It  has  been  proposed  to  divide  the  toes,  but  this  seems  an 
unnecessary  refinement  It  has  been  also  proposed  to  do  away  with  stockings 
altogether,  but  with  the  system  of  wearing  shoes,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the 
feet  perfectly  clean.  The  boots  get  impregnated  with  perspiration.  Some  of 
the  German  troops,  instead  of  stockings,  fold  pieces  of  calico  across  the  foot 
when  marching ;  when  carefully  done,  this  is  comfortable,  but  not,  I  believe, 
really  better  than  a  good  sock  kept  clean. 

2.  Older  Garments, — The  elothes  worn  by  the  different  arms  of  the  service, 
and  by  different  regiments  in  the  same  branch,  are  so  numerous  and  diverse, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  describe^  them  In  many  cases  taste,  or  parade,  or 
fantasy  simply,  has  dictated  the  shape  or  the  material  And  diversities  of 
this  kind  are  especially  noticeable  in  times  of  peace.  When  war  comes  with 
its  rude  touch,  everything  which  is  not  useful  disappears.  What  can  be 
easiest  borne,  what  gives  the  most  comfort  and  the  greatest  protection,  is  soon 
found  out  The  arts  of  the  tailor  and  the  orders  of  the  martinet  are  alike 
disregarded,  and  men  instinctively  return  to  what  is  at  the  same  time  most 
simple  and  most  useful  It  will  be  admitted  that  the  soldier  intended  for 
war  should  be  always  dressed  as  if  he  were  to  be  called  upon  the  next  moment 
to  take  the  field.  Everything  should  be  as  simple  and  effective  as  possible ; 
utility,  comfort,  durability,  and  facility  of  repair,  are  the  principles  which 
should  regulate  all  else.  The  dress  should  not  be  encumbered  by  a  single 
ornament,  or  embarrassed  by  a  single  contrivance  which  has  not  its  use. 
Elegant  it  may  be,  and  should  be,  for  the  useful  does  not  exclude,  indeed 
often  implies,  the  beautiful,  but  to  the  eye  of  the  soldier  it  can  be  beautiful 
only  when  it  is  effective* 


*  La  tenue,  dans  laquelle  lo  militaire  est  pi€t  k  mArcher  k  rennemi,  est  toigours  belle. 
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Head-Dress. — The  head-dress  is  used  for  protection  ^gainst  cold,  wet,  beat, 
and  light.  It  must  be  comfortable ;  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  duiabiUty ; 
not  press  on  the  head,  and  not  to  be  too  close  to  the  hair ;  it  should  permit 
some  movement  of  air  over  the  head,  and  therefore  openings,  not  admitting 
rain,  must  be  made ;  it  should  present  as  little  suiiace  as  possible  to  the 
wind,  so  that  in  rapid  movements  it  may  meet  the  least  amount  of  resistanca 
In  some  cases  it  must  be  rendered  strong  for  defence ;  but  the  conditions  of 
modem  war  are  rendering  this  less  necessary. 

As  it  is  of  great  importance  to  reduce  aJl  the  dress  of  the  soldier  to  the 
smallest  weight  and  bulk,  it  seems  desirable  to  give  only  one  head-dresa, 
instead  of  two,  as  at  present  Eemembering  the  conditions  of  his  life,  his 
exposure,  and  his  night  work,  the  soldier's  head-dress  should  be  adapted  for 
sleeping  in  as  well  as  for  common  day-work.  Another  point  was  brought 
into  notice  by  the  Crimean  war ;  in  all  articles  of  clothing,  it  much  facilitates 
production,  lessens  expense,  and  aids  distribution,  if  the  different  articles  of 
clotliing  for  an  army  are  as  much  alike  as  possible  ;  even  for  the  infantiy,  it 
was  found  difficult  to  keep  up  the  proper  ^stribution  of  the  different  insignia 
of  regiments. 

Head -Dress  of  the  Infantry, — The  present  head-dresses  are  the  bearskin  caps 
for  th(i  Guards,  a  smaller  and  rather  lower  kind  for  Fusiliers,  busbies  for  the 
Foot  Artillery,  Engineers,  and  Rifles,  the  Highland  bonnets  and  shakos*  for  the 
Line,  and  forage  caps  made  of  cloth  for  alL  The  bearskin  weighs  37  ounces ; 
the  Engineers'  busby,  13 J  ounces;  the  Infantiy  shako,  9}  ounces.  It  is  for 
the  professional  soldier  to  decide  if  the  rapid  movements  and  the  necessity  of 
cover  in  modem  war  are  compatible  with  the  retention  of  the  bearskin  or  tall 
busby.  If  not,  I  believe  no  one  would  wish  to  retain  them  on  sanitary 
grounds ;  they  are  hea^T^,  hot,  give  little  shelter  from  rain,  and  oppose  a  large 
surface  to  the  wind. 

The  present  shako  (now  about  to  be  discontinued)  is  the  best  that  has  been 
issued  ;  it  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  waterproof  cloth,  sewn  together  by  the 
sewing-machine ;  its  shape  is  slightly  conical ;  its  height  is  4  inches  in 
front,  6^  behind  ;  weight,  9  J  ounces  including  the  ball  and  brass  plate, 
which  weigh  1|  ounce.  The  oilskin  cover  weighs  in  addition  1^  oonce. 
The  peak  is  horizontal,  and  measures  2  J  inches.  There  is  no  rim  behind  to 
direct  ofl'  the  rain,  but  the  lower  edge  of  the  cap  comes  well  down  over  the 
head. 

Tlie  Glengarry  Scotch  cap,  with  a  peak  and  a  waterproof  falling  flap  behind, 
and  with  ear-Haps,  to  be  put  down  in  case  of  rain,  or  in  sleeping  out  at  night, 
has  these  great  advantages.  It  is  very  soft  and  comfortable,  presses  nowhere 
on  the  head,  has  sufficient  height  above  the  hair,  and  can  be  ventilated  by 
openings  if  desired  ;  it  cannot  be  blown  off  ;  it  can  be  carried  at  the  top  of 
the  head  when  desired  in  hot  weather,  or  pulled  down  completely  over  the 
forehead  and  ears  in  cold ;  with  a  large  flap  behind,  and  ear-flaps,  its  makea 
what  the  soldior  wants,  a  comfortable  night-cap,  sheltering  the  back  and  sides 
of  the  neck  as  well  as  the  head.  It  is  also  both  an  elegant  and  a  national 
head-dress.  Divested  of  the  showy  but  objectionable  feather,  which  has  been 
foisted  in  the  Highland  regiments  on  the  original  bonnet,  it  would  be  the 
best  head-dress  in  any  army  for  temperate  and  subtropical  climates.  It 
has  now  been  introduced  for  forage  caps  by  Colonel  Herbert;  and  then* 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  a  good  waterproof  cover  with  flaps  is  added  for 
active  service,  it  will  be  the  only  head-dress  used  in  war.  Unfortunately, 


*  The  shako  is  novr  A)emgT«^Aivcib\\ii^  «b\i<^m«\'^<^«k^^^^Q\i'0&s^^^«ra^ 
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either  to  save  cloth  or  from  some  idea  of  smartness^  it  is  now  being  made  so 
small  that  its  advantages  are  imperilled,  as  it  cannot  be  drawn  down  over  the 
head. 

The  peak  of  the  shako  in  the  English  anny  was  worn  quite  horizontally 
about  forty  years  ago ;  it  was  then  made  almost  vertical,  and  is  now  horizon- 
tal again.  It  is  perhaps  now  too  horizontal,  as  it  does  not  shade  the  eyes  at 
all  when  the  sun  is  low ;  a  moderate  curve  would  be  better. 

Head-Dress  of  (he  Cavalry, — The  Horse  Artillery  and  Cavalry  carry  helmets 
and  caps  of  different  kinda 

The  shape  of  the  helmet  in  the  Guards  and  heavy  dragoons  is  excellent 
It  is  not  top-heavy  ;  offers  little  surface  to  the  wind  ;  and  has  sufficient  but 
not  excessive  height  above  the  head.  The  material,  however,  is  objectionable. 
The  metal  intended  for  defence  makes  the  helmet  very  hot  and  heavy  ;  and 
the  helmet  of  the  Cavalry  of  the  Guard  weighs  55  ounces  avoir. ;  that  of  the 
Dragoon  Guards,  39  ounces  (in  1868).  But  as  every  ounce  of  unnecessary 
weight  is  additional  unnecessary  work  thrown  on  the  man  and  his  horse,  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  more  is  not  lost  than  is  gained  by  the  great  weight 
caiised  by  the  metaL  Leather  is  now  often  substituted  in  some  armies,  where 
the  cavalry  helmets  are  being  made  extremely  light 

The  Lancer  cap  weighs  ounces  ;  the  Hussar,  29f  ouncea  Both  are 
dresses  of  fantasy.  The  Lancer  cap,  except  for  its  weight,  is  the  better  of  the 
two  ;  is  more  comfortable ;  shades  the  eyes  ;  throws  off  tie  rain  better ;  and 
offers  less  resistance  to  moving  air  than  the  Hussar  cap. 

The  undress  or  forage  cap  of  aU  corps  is  a  cloth  cap,  with  or  without  a 
peak,  and  varying  in  shape  and  kind,  according  to  the  regiment,  and  weighing 
about  5  oimcea 

In  Canada,  a  fur  cap  is  used,  with  flaps  for  the  ears  and  sides  of  the  face 
and  neck. 

In  India,  many  contrivances  have  been  used.  Up  to  the  year  1842  little 
attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  head-dress  of  the  infantry,  and  the 
men  commonly  wore  their  European  forage  cap&  In  1842  Lord  Hardinge 
issued  an  order,  thai  white  cotton  covers  should  be  worn  over  all  caps ;  sub- 
sequently, a  flap  to  fall  down  over  the  back  of  the  neck  was  added.  The 
effect  of  the  cotton  cover  is  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  cap 
about  4*  to  T  Fahr.    Although  a  great  improvement^  it  is  not  sufficient 

Afterwards  other  plans  came  into  use.  Pith  and  bamboo  wicker  helmets, 
covered  with  cotton,  have  been  much  used  ;  especially  the  latter,  which  are 
very  light,  durable,  not  easily  put  out  of  shape,  and  cheap.  The  rim  should 
not  be  horizontal,  but  inclined,  so  as  to  protect  from  the  level  rays  of  the  sun. 
The  pith,  or  "  Sola "  hats,  appear  to  be  decidedly  inferior  to  the  wicker 
helmets  ;  and  men  have  had  sun-stroke  while  wearing  them 

The  turban  has  never  been  much  worn  in  India  by  the  English.  It 
requires  some  time  and  care  to  put  on ;  and  if  not  well  arranged,  is  hotter 
than  the  wicker  helmet 

In  the  French  infantry  the  shako  is  now  made  of  leather  and  pasteboard, 
and  is  divested  of  all  unnecessary  ornament,  so  as  to  be  as  light  as  it  can  be. 
It  comes  well  back  on  the  head,  being  prolonged,  as  it  were,  over  the 
occipital  protuberanca 

In  Algeria,  the  Zouaves,  Spahis,  and  Tirailleurs  wear  the  red  fez,  covered 
with  a  turban  of  cotton.  In  Cochin-China,  the  French  have  adopted  the 
bamboo  wicker  helmet  of  the  English. 

The  natural  hair  of  the  head  is  a  very  great  protection  against  heat 
Various  customs  prevail  in  the  East  Some  nations  shave  the  head,  and 
wear  a  laige  turban;  others,  like  the  Burmese,  wear  the  hair  lon^^  twist  it 
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into  a  knot  at  the  top  of  the  head,  and  face  the  gan  with  scarcely  any  turban. 
The  Chinaman's  tail  is  a  mere  mark  of  conquest.  The  European  in  India 
generally  has  the  hair  cut  short,  on  account  of  cleanliness  and  dust  A  small 
wet  handkerchief,  or  piece  of  calico,  carried  in  a  cap  with  good  ventilation, 
may  be  used  with  advantage ;  and  especially  in  a  hot  land-wind  cools  the  head 
greatly. 

Cravat  or  Neckdoth, — Few  things  have  given  rise  to  more  controvezsy  than 
the  question  of  the  utility  of  the  English  soldier's  stiff  stock.  In  the  days 
when  the  stock  was  at  its  worst,  it  was  composed  of  extremely  stiff  leather,  so 
hard  and  firm  that  it  was  impossible  to  bend  the  neck.  It  rubbed  against 
and  irritated  the  submaxillary  glands,  and  was  so  uncomfortable  that  it  was 
months  before  recruits  could  wear  it  with  easa  Eecniits  were  sometimes 
made  to  sleep  in  it,  in  order  to  accustom  them  to  it  more  quickly.  Of  late 
years  the  stock  has  been  made  lower,  and  more  flexible ;  and  this  modified 
stock  is  still  worn  in  England,  though  it  is  now  quite  discarded  in  India, 
where  a  thin  handkerchief  takes  its  placa 

It  certainly  seems  wonderful  that  an  apparatus  of  this  kind  should  have 
found  defenders;  for  it  was  not  merely  uncomfortable,  and  somewhat 
impeded  the  return  of  blood  through  the  external  jugulars,  and  hindered  the 
action  of  some  of  the  accessory  muscles  of  respiration,  but  also  (what  would 
be  more  perceptible  to  soldiers)  rendered  impossible  the  bending  and  vaiying 
attitudes  of  the  neck,  which  occur  when  a  man  makes  a  strong  exertion.  For 
great  exertion  with  the  upper  extremities  cannot  be  made  if  the  clavicles  and 
scapula  are  not  rigidly  fixed ;  and  they  cannot  be  fixed  unless  the  neck  can 
easily  bend.  On  every  account,  physiological  and  mechanical,  the  neck 
should  be  left  bare,  or  be  protected  without  any  pressura  Nor  is  there  any 
medical  re^on  why  it  should  not  be  left  bara  Like  the  face,  the  neck  soon 
gets  accustomed  to  exposure  ;  and  besides,  if  we  let  Nature  follow  her  own 
course,  there  is  the  be^rd  to  shelter  important  parta 

If  the  neck  is  covered  at  all,  it  should  be  with  a  very  thin  and  supple 
cloth.  The  collar  of  the  coat  should  be  made  low  and  loose,  so  as  to  give  fall 
freedom  to  every  moment  of  the  neck,  and  not  to  compress  the  root  of  the 
neck  in  the  slightest  degrea* 

In  Algeria  the  French  troops  have  long  worn  a  thin  cravat  of  cotton ;  and 
a  decree  of  March  1860  extended  its  use  to  all  the  corps  of  infantry. 

Coatj  TuniCy  Shell-Jacket^  ikc, — llie  varieties  of  the  coat  are  very  numerous 
in  the  army  ;  and  there  are  undress  and  stable  suits  of  different  kinda  The 
infantry  now  wear  the  tunic,  which  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  cut- 
away coatea  It  is  still,  however,  too  tight,  and  made  too  scanty  over  the 
hips  and  across  the  abdomen.  A  good  tunic  should  have  a  low  collar,  and  be 
loose  round  the  neck,  over  the  shoulders  (so  as  to  allow  the  deltoid  and 
latissimus  the  most  unrestricted  play),t  and  across  the  chest  It  should  come 
well  across  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  guard  it  completely  horn  cold  and  rain ; 
descending  loosely  over  the  hips,  it  should  fall  as  low  over  the  thighs  as  is 
consistent  with  kneeling  in  rifle  practice,  as  low  as  it  can  fall  without 
touching  the  ground.  Looking  not  only  to  the  comfort  of  the  soldier,  but  to 
the  work  and  force  required  of  him,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  have  the  tunic 
otherwise  than  exceedingly  loosa    A  loose  tunic,  a  blouse  in  fact^  is  in  reality 


•  Mr  Myers  of  the  Ck)ld8tream  Guards,  has  directed  special  attention  to  this  and  other  points 
connected  with  the  stiff  dress,  especially  with  the  tight  tunic  and  collar.  He  even  thinks  th« 
present  stock  worse  than  the  old  very  stiff  high  one,  which,  if  it  be  pressed  on  the  chin,  was  » 
stiff  that  it  was  loose  about  the  neck. 

t  This  cannot  occxir  if  ep&xiC^eVA  «.t«  'wom  ;  siivd  it  is  to  be  hoped  nothing  will  ever  occur  to 
brti^  in  again  the  tuM  ot  tikeae  so<ca!i\edi  otii»asi«fi{(A. 
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a  more  soldier-like  dress  than  the  tight  garment,  which  every  one  sees  must 
press  upon  and  hinder  the  rapid  action  of  musclea  The  tunic  should  be  well 
provided  with  pockets,  not  only  behind,  but  on  the  sides  and  in  front ;  the 
pockets  being  internal,  and  made  of  a  veiy  strong  lining.  In  time  of  war,  a 
soldier  has  many  things  to  carry ;  food,  extra  ammunition  sometimes,  all 
sorts  of  little  comforts,  which  pack  away  easily  in  pocketa  If  the  appearance 
is  objected  to,  they  need  not  to  be  used  in  time  of  peace  ,  but  with  a  loose 
dress,  they  would  not  be  seen. 

A  great  improvement  was  made  by  Colonel  Herbert.  The  old  shell-jacket 
was  done  away  with,  and  a  loose  frock  substituted.  As  this  ia  sure  to 
become  the  working  dress,  and  the  tunic  will  be  kept  for  parades  merely,  the 
soldier  will  have  the  great  advantage  of  a  loose  dress. 

In  India  the  tunic  is  made  loose,  and  of  thin  material 

Waistcoats, — No  waistcoats  are  worn  in  the  British  army,  but  they  ought 
to  be  introduced.*  A  long  waistcoat  with  arms  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
garments ;  it  can  be  used  without  the  tunic  when  the  men  are  in  barracks  or 
on  common  drill  Put  on  under  the  tunic,  it  is  one  of  the  best  protections 
against  cold.  At  present  the  men  are  obliged  to  wear  tight  coats,  and  having 
nothing  under  them,  line  them  with  flannel  and  wadding.  In  winter  and 
summer  they  often  wear  the  same  dress,  although  the  oppression  in  the 
summer  is  very  great.  If  the  tunic  were  made  very  loose  of  some  light 
material,  and  if  a  good  short  Jersey  or  Guernsey  frock  were  allowed  to  be 
worn  at  the  option  of  the  men,  the  men  would  have  cool  dresses  in  summer, 
warm  in  winter,  and  the  thin  tunic  would  be  more  comfortable  in  tlie 
Ifisditerranean  and  subtropical  stations. 

Trousers. — Formerly  the  army  wore  breeches  and  leggings ;  but  shortly 
before  or  during  the  Peninsular  war  trousers  were  introduced.  The  increased 
comfort  to  the  soldier  is  said  to  have  been  remaikable  ;  the  trouser,  indeed, 
protecting  the  log  quite  down  to  the  ankle,  seems  to  be  as  good  a  dress  as  can 
be  devised,  if  it  is  made  on  proper  principles,  viz.,  very  loose  over  the  hips 
and  knees,  and  gathered  in  at  the  ankle,  so  that  merely  sufficient  opening  is 
left  to  pass  the  foot  through.  The  much-laughed-at  pegtop  trousers  seem  to 
be,  in  fact,  the  proper  shapa  In  this  way  the  whole  leg  is  protected,  and 
the  increased  weight  given  by  the  part  of  the  trousers  below  the  knee  is  a 
matter  of  no  consequence. 

The  trousers  are  supported  either  by  braces  or  a  belt  If  the  latter  be 
used,  it  should  be  part  of  the  trousers,  shotdd  fit  just  over  the  hip,  and  not 
go  round  the  waist  It  must  be  tight,  and  has  one  disadvantage,  which  is, 
that  in  great  exertion  the  perspiration  flowing  down  from  above  collects  there, 
as  the  tight  belt  hinders  its  descent ;  also,  if  heavy  articles  are  carried  in  the 
pockety  Sie  weight  may  be  too  great  for  the  belt  Braces  seem,  on  the  whole, 
the  best 

Trousers  should  be  made  with  large  pockets,  on  the  principle  of  giving 
the  men  as  much  convenience  as  possible  of  carrying  articles  in  time  of  war. 

In  India,  trousers  are  made  in  the  same  fashion  as  at  home,  but  of  drill  or 
khakee  cloth,  or  thin  serge — an  excellent  material,  especially  for  the  northern 
stations. 

Leggings  arid  Gaiters. — Formerly  long  leggings  reaching  over  the  knees,  and 
made  of  half-tanned  leather,  were  used.  They  appear  not  to  have  been  con- 
sidered comfortable,  and  were  discarded  about  sixty  years  ago.  Short  gaiters 
were  subsequently  used  for  some  time,  but  were  finally  given  up,  and  for 


*  A  waistcoftt  was  introdnced  a  short  time  ago,  but  has  since  been  unfortunately  with- 
dimwn  again. 
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several  years  nothing  the  kind  was  worn.  After  the  Crimean  war  Lord 
Herbert  introduced  for  the  infantry  short  leather  leggings,  6  inches  in  height, 
and  buttoning  on  the  outsida  These  were  not  of  good  length  or  shape,  and 
liave  now  been  superseded  by  leggings  which  come  more  up  to  the  knee,  and 
are  much  more  serviceable. 

In  some  of  the  French  regiments  a  gaiter  of  half -dressed  hide  comes  np  to 
just  below  the  knee  ;  short  calico  or  linen  gaiters  are  worn  by  other  corps;  a 
flap  comes  forward  over  the  instep.  The  calico  gaiters  have  been  much 
praised,  but  they  soon  get  saturated  with  perspiration,  thickened  in  ridges,  and 
sometimes  irritate  the  skin.  On  the  other  hand,  leather  gaiters,  if  not  made 
of  good  leather,  lose  their  suppleness,  and  press  on  the  ankles  and  instep. 

A  great  advantage  of  gaiters  and  leggings  is,  that  at  the  end  of  a  maieh 
they  can  be  at  once  removed  and  cleaned ;  but,  on  the  whole,  if  suitable  leather 
could  be  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  trousers,  it  seems  to  me  they  might  be 
abandoned. 

Shoes  and  Boots, — In  the  action  of  walking  the  foot  expands  in  length  and 
lireadth  ;  in  length  often  as  much  as  ^th,  in  breadth  even  mora  In 
(choosing  shoes  this  must  be  attended  to.  The  shoemaker  measures  when  the  ' 
person  is  sitting,  and  as  a  rule  allows  only  ^Vth  increase  for  walking.  Ankle 
>)oots,  weighing  40  to  42  ounces,  are  now  worn  by  the  infantry  :  the  cavalry 
have  Wellingtons  and  jackboots.  The  jackboots  of  the  life  Guards  weif^ 
(with  spurs)  100  ounces  avoir.  Shoes  cannot  be  worn  without  gaiten 
Ankle  boots  are  preferable  ;  in  the  English  army  they  are  now  made  to  lace, 
and  are  fitted  with  a  good  tongue.  Great  attention  is  now  paid  at  Pimlico  to 
the  shape  and  make  of  the  boot,  and  the  principles  laid  down  by  Camper, 
Meyer,  and  others,  are  carefully  attended  to.  There  are  eight  sizes  of  length 
and  four  of  breadth,  making  thirty-two  sizes  in  alL  The  boots  are  made  light 
and  left  The  heel  is  made  very  low  and  broad,  so  that  the  weight  is  not 
thrown  on  the  toes,  the  gastrocnemii  and  solei  can  act,  which  they  cannot  do 
well  with  a  high  heel,  and  there  is  a  good  base  for  the  column  which  fonnB 
the  line  from  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  is  kept  low ;  the 
inner  line  of  the  boot  is  made  straight,  so  as  not  to  push  outwards  the  great 
toe  in  the  least  degree,  and  there  is  a  bulging  over  the  root  of  the  great  toe  to 
allow  easy  play  for  the  large  joint  Across  the  tread  and  toes  the  foot  is  made 
very  broad,  so  that  the  lateral  expansion  may  not  be  impeded  ;  the  toes  an 
broad.  Great  care  is  taken  in  the  inspection  of  the  boots,  the  order  of  inspec- 
tion being — 1st,  The  proof  of  the  size,  which  is  done  by  standard  measure ; 
2dy  The  excellence  of  the  leather,  which  is  judged  of  by  inspection  of  each 
boot,  and  by  selecting  a  certain  number  from  each  lot  furnished  by  a  con- 
tractor, and  cutting  them  up  ;  if  anything  wrong  is  found,  the  whole  bt  is 
ngected  ;  Sd,  The  goodness  of  the  sewing ;  there  must  be  a  certain  nms^  of 
stitches  per  inch  (not  less  than  eight  for  the  upper  leathers),  a  certain  thickness 
of  thread,  and  the  thread  must  be  well  wax^  The  giving  np  of  boots  is 
generally  owing  to  the  shoemaker  using  a  large  awl,  and  thin  unwaxed  thread, 
with  as  few  stitches  as  possible ;  the  work  is  thus  easier  to  him,  but  the  thnad 
soon  rots. 

The  Germans  are  now  introducing  a  long  boot,  with  a  slit  down  the  centre ; 
it  can  be  worn  under  the  trousers,  or  at  pleasure  outside,  as  the  slit  opens,  and 
can  then  be  laced.  A  somewhat  sinular  boot  has  been  invented  by  Mi^ 
Sir  W.  Palliser. 

Considering  the  great  injury  inflicted  on  the  foot  by  tight  and  ill-msde 
boots,  by  which  the  toes  are  often  distorted  and  made  to  override,  and  the 
great  toe  is  even  dislocated  and  anchylosed,  it  is  plain  that  the  incre^ed  atten- 
tion lately  excited,  on       '^VdX*  S&tlq\>  \msi^fi»sssx^«         ^m^^nanon  of 
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children's  feet  by  the  tight  leather  shoes  now  made  is  extremely  cruel  and 
ix^urioua  It  may,  indeed,  be  asserted  that  the  child's  foot  would  be  better 
if  left  altogether  unclothed,  and  certainly  we  see  no  feet  so  well  modelled  as 
the  children  of  the  poor,  who  run  about  shoclesa  In  tlie  case  of  the  soldier, 
too,  who  lias  in  many  campaigns  been  left  shoi^ess,  and  has  greatly  suffered 
therefrom,  it  is  a  question  whether  he  should  not  be  trained  to  go  barefooted. 
The  feet  soon  got  hard  and  callous  to  blows,  and  cleanliness  is  really  promoted 
by  having  the  feet  uncovered,  and  by  the  frequent  washings  the  practice 
renders  necessary.  After  being  unworn  for  some  time,  shoes  that  previously 
fitted  will  be  foimd  too  small,  on  account  of  the  greater  expansion  of  the  foot, 
and  this  is  its(4f  an  argument  against  the  shoe  as  commonly  worn. 

The  sandal  in  all  hot  countries  is  mucli  better  than  the  shoo,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  used  in  India  for  the  English  soldiers  as  it  is 
by  the  native ;  the  foot  is  cooler,  and  will  be  more  frequently  washed.  For  all 
native  troops,  negroes,  &c.,  the  sandal  should  be  used,  and  the  boot  altogether 
avoided.  In  campaigns  it  is  most  important  to  have  large  stores  of  boots  at 
yarious  points,  so  that  fresh  b«.»ots  may  be  frequently  issued,  and  worn  ones 
sent  back  for  reimir.    Soldiers  ought  to  be  trained  to  repair  their  own  boots.* 

Greatcoat  ami  Cloak, — In  the  cavalry,  cloaks,  with  capes  which  can  be 
detached,  are  carried.  They  are  large,  so  as  to  cover  a  good  deal  of  the  horse, 
and  are  made  of  good  cloth  ;  the  weight  is  about  5  lb  to  6  5)  for  the  cloak, 
and  2^  lb  to  3  ft  for  the  cape.  The  infantry  wear  greatcoats  weighing  from 
5  lb  to  6  lb.  t  They  are  now  made  of  extremely  good  cloth,  are  double-breasted, 
and  are  as  long  as  can  be  managed.  They  are  not  provided  with  jHjckets  at 
the  back,  which  is  a  serious  omission,  and  they  also  should  have  loops,  so  that 
the  flaps  may  ])e  turned  back  if  desired  They  are  too  heavy,  and  absorb  a 
great  deal  of  wet,  so  that  they  dry  slowly.  General  Eyn^'s  Committee  on 
Equipments  recommended  a  lighter  greateoat,  and  in  addition  a  good  water- 
proof cape^  The  suggestion  seems  to  be  a  very  good  one.  J  A  hood  might 
also  be  added  with  arl vantage.  In  countries  with  cold  winds  they  are  a  gnjat 
comfort  Or  tlie  Kussian  bashlik  might  be  introduced  ;  it  is  a  most  useful 
covering  for  cold  and  windy  countries. 

The  greatcoat  is  perhaps  the  most  important  ai-ticle  of  dress  for  tlie  soldier. 
With  a  good  greatcoat,  Robert  Jackson  thought  it  might  be  jmssible  to  do 
away  with  the  blanket  in  war,  and  if  india-rubber  slieets  were  used  this  is 
perhaps  possible.  In  the  Italian  war  of  1859,  the  French  troops  left  their 
tunics  at  home,  and  cami)aigned  in  their  greatcoats,  which  were  worn  ojHin  on 
the  march.  § 

In  countries  liable  to  great  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  and  to  sudden  coM 
winds,  as  the  hilly  parts  <^f  (iret^ce,  Turkey,  Alfghanistiin,  &:c.,  a  loose,  warm 


♦  It  may  he  •worth  wliile  to  give  a  receipt  for  mnkinp;  boot«  impermeable  to  wet.  I  have  trie«l 
the  foUowiiiflf  and  found  it  effectual :— Take  half  a  pound  of  ghoeniakur'a  dubbiiijr,  half  a  pint 
of  linseed  oil,  half  a  pint  of  bolntion  of  indiarmblier  (price  3m.  per  gallon).  Dissolve  with  gentle 
heat  (it  is  very  inHninmable),  and  rub  ou  the  boots.  This  will  last  for  five  or  six  months ;  but 
it  is  well  to  renew  it  every  three  months.  At  a  small  ezptsnse  the  boots  of  a  whole  regiment 
could  be  thus  made  impermeable  to  wet.  Army  Circular,  clause,  66,  1875,  directn— 1,  That 
boots  are  to  l>e  blackened  with  three  coitH  of  onlinary  blacking,  instirad  of  other  substinces, 
2.  Boots  or  shoes  in  store  are  to  be  dubl)ed,  or  have  neat's-foot  oil  applied  to  uppers,  at  least, 
once  in  four  months. 

•f  I  weifflierl  three — one  large  size,  one  medium,  and  one  small ;  the  weights  were  6  lb  8 
ounces.  5  lb  9  ounces,  and  5  ft  8  oun<!ea. 

X  Clause  155,  1876,  of  Army  Circulars  directs  the  issue  of  a  water-proof  coat  for  certain 
duties. 

{  Cloth  may  be  made  waterproof  by  the  following  simple  plan  -.—Make  a  weak  solution  of 
glue,  and  while  it  is  hot  add  alum  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  two  quarts  ;  as  soon  as  the 
aianl  is  diasolved,  and  while  the  solution  is  hot,  brush  it  well  over  the  surface  of  the  cloth,  and 
then  dry.   It  is  said  that  the  addition  of  two  drachms  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  an  IniprovemfiujL 
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cloak,  which  can  be  worn  open  or  folded,  Is  used  by  the  inhabitants,  and  should 
be  imitated  in  campaign&  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  most  of  these 
countries,  though  the  sun  may  be  extremely  hot,  the  clothes  are  very  warm. 

In  very  cold  countries,  sheepskin  and  buffalo-hide  coats,  especially  the 
former,  are  very  useful  No  wind  can  blow  through  them  ;  in  the  coldest 
night  of  their  rigorous  winter  the  Anatolian  shepherds  lie  out  in  their  sheep- 
skin coat  and  hood  without  injury,  though  unprotected  men  are  frozen  to 
death.  In  Bulgaria,  the  Crimea,  and  other  countries  exposed  to  the  pitiless 
winds  from  Siberia,  and  the  steppes  of  Tartary,  nothing  can  be  better  than 
coats  like  these.* 


SECTION  V. 

WEIGHTS  OF  THE  ARTICLES  OF  DRESS  AND  OF  THE  ACCOUTRE. 
MENTS,  AND  ON  THE  MODES  OF  CARRYING  THE  WEIGHTS. 

The  following  tables  give  the  weights  of  all  the  articles  used  by  a  Heavy 
Cavalry  Regiment,  an  Hussar  Regiment,  and  the  Infantry  of  the  Lin&  The 
weights  carried  by  the  Artillery  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Cavalry. 
The  weights  of  the  helmets  and  jackboots  of  the  Life  and  Horse  Guards  have 
been  already  mentioned.  The  cuirass  weighs  10  lb  12  oz.  ;  it  rests  a  little  on 
the  sacrum  and  hip,  and  in  that  way  is  more  easily  borne  by  the  man.  With 
these  exceptions,  the  weights  may  be  ccjnsidered  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 
the  heavy  dragoona 

Cavalry. 

The  weight  of  the  accoutrements  and  equipment  is  in  great  part  carried  hy 
the  horse.  The  cloak,  when  not  worn,  is  carried  in  a  roll  over  the  shoulder, 
or  sometimes  round  the  neck,  or  in  front  on  the  horsa 


Private  in  6th  Dragoon  Guards. — WeiglUs  in  Marching  Order  {Jan.  1872). 

Articles. 
Brought  forwanly 
Blanket,  . 
Heel  Ropes, 


Articles. 

Carbine,  .... 

Sword-belt  and  sword, 

Pouch-belt  and  pouch, 

Cloak  and  cape, 

A'alise  completely  packed, 

Saddle  complete, 

Sheepskin,  corn-sack,  and  nose-bag, 

Man  8  clothing  (which  includes^ 
a  complete  set  of  undercloth- 
ing, helmet  without  plume, 
tunics,  pants,haversack,  gaunt- 
lets, knee-boots,  and  spurs,) 

Carry  forward, 


n>. 

oz. 

6 

8 

5 

8 

1 

8 

10 

8 

15 

0 

47 

8 

8 

8 

17 

0 

112 


Pegs, 
Shackles, 
Collar  Shank, 
Wellington  boots  and  spurs, 


OS. 

112 

0 

4 

4 

I 

8 

2 

S 

0 

10 

0 

IS 

2 

10 

123 

15 

Ayeragc  weight  of  man  (naked),    161  0 
Total,      .     284  16 
Or  20  stone  and  5  lb  (nearly). 


Weights  of  Men's  Clothes^  Necessaries,        \Oth  Royal  Hussars  (1869).t 


Ko.  Articles. 
1  Tunic,  .... 
1  Busby,  plume,  and  lines, 
1  Pair  leather  overalls  and  straps, 
1  Pair  cloth       do.         do.,  . 
1  Stable-jacket, 


n>. 

OS. 

3 

0 

1 

13i 

3 

6 

2 

n 

1 

16i 

Carry  forward,      .12     10  J 


No.                   Article*.  lb. 

Brought  forward,     .  12 

1  Forage-cap,   .       .       .       .  0 

1  Valise,   2 

1  Cloak,  5  lb  8}  oz. ;  cape,  2 
lb  6  oz.. 


10} 
5 


7  I4i 


23 


*  Sheep-skin  bags  with  the  wool  inside,  were  much  used  by  the  French  troops  daring  the 
defence  of  Paris,  in  the  winter  of  1870-71. 

t  Since  this  date,  t\vft  otA^  c\\aTv\i^  \ft  %^0^»Xv^.xJ^.v^^  lou^  boots  for  booted  ovcnlls ;  hut 
it  is  uncertain  if  tl^  c\i»xi^  "wiiV  v^triASivsttX. 
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-  Weighi  of  Men's  Clothes, 

Ko.  Articles. 

Brought  forward, 
1  Pair  boots, 
1    9,  spars, 
1  highlows, 
1  Stable  bag, 
1  Pair  braces, 
1  Button-brush 
1  Cloth  „ 
iHair  „ 
1  Brass  „ 
1  Lace 

1  Sharing 

2  Shoe 

1  Tin  blacking, 

1  Hair-comb, 

2  Pairs  drawers,  each  18}  oz. 
2  Pairs  gloves,  each  7^  oz.. 

Or  2   ,,    cotton  socks,  each 
sock  2|  oz.. 


NecessarieSy  4^c.,  10th  Royal  ifwwar*— continued. 

No.               Articles.                     lb.  oz- 

Brought  forward,      85  8} 
4  Brass  paste,      .      .      .  0 

1  Hold-all,    ....    0  4 

1  Horse-rubber,    .             .    0  11 

1  Knife,  fork,  and  spoon,     .0  4^ 

1  Pipe-clay  and  sponge,        .    0  2 

1  Razor,       ....    0  21 

3  Shirts,  each  14}  oz.,  .      .    2  llj 

1  Button  brass,     ...    0  1} 

1  Stock,       .      .      .      .    0  IJ 

2  Towels,  7}  oz.  each,   .      .    0  15i 

1  Stable  trousers,  ...    1  5 

2  Flannel  jackets,  each  11  oz.,    1  6 
1  OU  tin,     .       .       .       .0  2i 
1  Pair  foot-straps,        .       .    0  0^ 
1  Mess-tin  and  strap,    .       .1  1^ 
1  Account-book,   .      .      .0  14 


lb. 

oz. 

23 

H 

3 

0 

3 

8 

0 

6 

0 

8J 

0 

0 

8i 

0 

2I 

0 

2f 

0 

1 

0 

U 

0 

n 

0 

0 

Oi 

1 

Hi 

0 

14i 

0 

9 

35  83 

Carry  forward,  35 


Weight  of  Saddlery,  \Oth  Royal  Hussars, 


Articles. 
Saddle-tree,  . 

t»  seat. 
Pair  flaps, 
„  pannels, 
Girth-tub,  . 
Oirth-leather, 
Stirrup-irons, 

„  leathers, 
Crupper, 
Breastplate,  . 
Surciufirle, 

Set  of  bagffage-straps, 

,,  cloak-straps. 
Pair  wallets,  . 
Pair  shoe-cases  and  straps, 
4  Horse  shoes  and  nails, 
Kew  carbine  bucket, 
Bridle-bit  and  head-stall, 
Bridoon-bit  and  reins. 
Curb-chain, 
Bit-reins, 
Head-collar, 
Collar-chain, 
Sheepskin, 

Carry  forward, 


lb. 

oz. 

6 

54 

1 

«i 

2 

84 

4 

64 

0 

64 

1 

1 

114 

1 

84 

0 

1 

'!1 

0 

16 

0 

0 

9i 

1 

14i 

1 

4 

4 

9 

2 
2 

13i 
2 

1 

2 

0 

81 

0 

lOi 

1 

Hi 

1 

12i 

4 

4 

45 

13} 

Articles. 
Brought  forward, 
Shabraaue,  . 
Numnah, 
Corn-sack, 
Nose-bag, 
Horse-brush, 
Curry-comb,  . 
Sponge, 
Hoof-picker,  . 
Scissors, 
Horse-loff, 
Haversadc, 
Carbine, 

Pouch-belt,  Hi  oz. 
Pouch,  12i  oz., 
20  rounds  ammunition,  32 1  oz. 
Waist-belt,  &c.,  1  lb  1  oz., 
Sabretash  and  slings,  1  lb  5^  oz. 
Sword,  4  lb  10  oz., 


45 

3i 

lb. 

OS. 

45 

18? 

4 

2 

.fi 

1 

114 

1 

n 

0 

11 

0 

11 

0 

2 

0 

1* 

0 

84 

1 

H 

0 

9 

6 

9 

3 

8i 

7 

04 

76 

7} 

Weight  of  equipments,    121  \1\ 

'eight  of  Hus 
all  his  equipments. 


Total  weight  of  Hussar*  with  )  259 

.  J  or  18i  St. 
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Infantry. 

The  articles  of  the  infantry  soldiers'  kit  have  been  already  noted  The  kit 
is  divided  into  the  service  and  the  surplus  kit,  the  latter  being  always  carried 
for,  and  not  by,  the  man.  The  service  kit  consists  of  the  clothes  he  wears, 
and  of  some  duplicate  articles  and  other  necessaries. 

These  articles  consist  of  one  shirt  (12  ounces  in  weight  if  of  cotton,  19 

*  Average  weight  and  height  of  the  men  in  these  two  cavalry  regiments — 

Height.        Weight  (naked), 
ft.    in.       '-    tb.  OS. 

5th  Dragoon  Guards  5      9*        161  0 

im  HnsBora,  5      n  \\ 
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ounces  if  of  flannel),  pair  of  socks  (4  oz.),  pair  of  trousers  (23  or  32  oz.,  acooid- 
iug  to  kind),  pair  of  boots  (42  oz.),  towel  (8  oz.),  hold-all,  and  knife,  fork,  and 
spoon  (2^  oz.),  2  brushes  (6  oz.),  tin  of  blacking  (6|  oz.),  forage  cap  (4  oz.). 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  accurately  the  weights  of  all  the  articles  of  kit  and 
equipment,  as  some  are  now  being  altered,  but  the  following  table  is  fairly 
correct : — 

Average  vdi^t  ia 
Ibcudoaneai. 

Ibt.  OL 

Weight  of  clothes  on  person,  including  shako,  winter  tronsers,  |  ,q  ^ 

and  leggings,        .  \ 

Personal  necessaries,  viz.,  service  kit  in  Talise,  ....     7  3 

Greatcoat,  5  8 

Valise  equipment  for  carrying  necessaries,  greatcoat,  and  arma-  ) 

ment,  viz.,  valise,  two  poaches,  ball-bag,  suspenders,  waist-  ^6  10 

belt,  frog,  coat-straps,  ] 

Haversack,  0  8 

(^anteen,  19 

Armament,  vis.,  rifle  and  sling  (9  lb  8  oz.),  bayonet  (1  lb),  am-  )  g 

munition  (60  rouuds,  6  tb  weight =1  lb  for  10  rounds  nearly),  ) 

Water-bottle  (new  pattern)  and  water,  2  9 

49  7 

In  war,  food  and  a  blanket  would  be  also  carried,  adding  from  6  to  8  lb  to 
the  weight  By  omitting  40  rounds  of  ammunition  and  one  pouch,  the  weight 
of  the  peace  equipment  is  lessoned  to  40  fi>  ;  and  if  the  canteen  were  only 
carried  when  it  was  wanted,  the  weight  would  be  under  39  fc.  If  the  great- 
coat with  the  cape  could  be  reduced  to  5  fi>,  and  the  summer  trousers  and  the 
boots  were  left  out  of  the  valise,  the  weight  would  be  reduced  below  35  lb, 
and  still  the  soldier  would  have  really  everything  necessary  for  his  comfoii 

Some  experienced  officers,  however,  consider  it  essential  that  the  second 
pair  of  boots  should  be  always  carried  by  the  soldier.  No  doubt  a  wmxi 
should  have  a  second  pair  of  boots,  and  there  may  be  circumstances  in  periods 
of  peace  when  he  might  desire  to  have  them  with  him ;  but  surely  there  is  no 
necessity  for  him  to  carry,  as  he  does  now,  even  if  he  only  goes  on  guard  on  a 
fine  day,  a  pair  of  boots  which  he  never  puts  on.  It  might  be  left  to  his  dis- 
cretion to  carry  his  extra  boots,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  he  will  take  them  when 
they  add  to  his  comfort.  So  also  with  the  second  pair  of  trousers  ;  why 
should  they  be  constantly  carried  when  they  are  scarcely  ever  wanted  1 

In  time  of  war  it  is  most  important  to  have  the  soldier  as  little  weighted  as 
l)ossible.  The  long  and  rapid  marches  which  have  so  often  decided  wars  have 
never  been  made  by  heavily  laden  men.  The  health  also  suffers.  It  k  of 
national  importance  that  the  soldier  should  be  as  healthy  and  as  efficient  as 
|>os8ible,  as  the  fate  of  a  nation  may  be  staked  on  the  prowess  of  its  amy. 
The  line  which  the  weight  of  his  necessaries  should  not  exceed  should  be 
drawn  with  the  utmost  care  ;  if  his  health  suffers  more  by  carrying  some  extra 
pounds  of  weight  than  it  benefits  by  the  comfort  the  articles  give,  why  load 
liim  to  his  certain  loss  ?  The  overdoing  the  necessaries  of  the  soldier  has 
always  been  a  fault  in  our  army ;  Robert  Jackson  noticed  it  seventy  years  ago. 

It  is  a  mistake,"  he  says,  "  to  multiply  the  equipment  of  the  soldier  with  a 
view  of  adding  to  his  comfort" 

There  are  certain  articles  of  material  comfort  to  a  man  on  service  in  a  cold 
or  wet  country,  and  I  believe  some  alteration  in  the  present  arrangement 
would  be  desirable.  I  Venture  to  propose,  therefore,  some  shght  changes. 
The  greatcoat,  blanket,  and  a  waterproof  sheet  (or  portion  of  a  shelter-tent), 
to  keep  both  the  coat  biwOl  \AaiX^<(i;t  ^)i.xv.d.  th^  mau  himself  dry,  are  articles  of  the 
utmost  impottance    t\i<6T^  \b  waix^^'^ 
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ise  with  sooner  than  these.  But  their  weight  is  considerable,  and  it  is 
^ssary  to  sacrifice  something  else  to  secure  them.  The  second  pair  of 
users  is  clearly  unnecessary,  and  if  he  started  with  a  thoroughly  good  pair 
boots  made  waterproof,  as  can  be  easily  done,  and  had  a  cheap  loose  shoe 
ich  he  might  put  on  after  a  fatiguing  march,  and  if  proper  transport  were 
>vided  for  due  renewal,  the  second  pair  of  boots  might  be  left  out  A 
ire  shirt,  towel,  socks,  brushes  (or  better  still,  a  small-tooth  comb  for  the 
r,  which  prevents  vermin),  a  small  hold-all,  and  a  clasp-knife  and  spoon, 
uld  comprise  all  that  would  be  necessary,  in  addition  to  his  haversack, 
ter-bottle,  and  provisiona  The  forage  cap  with  waterproof  cover  should 
substituted  for  the  shako. 

[f  such  a  plan  were  followed  the  weight  of  such  a  war  equipment  would 
as  follows : — 

tb  arolr.  ox. 

Clothes  on  person,  10  0 

Service  kit  in  valise,  viz.,  shirt  (12  oz.),  towel  (8  oz.),  soap  ) 
(2  oz.),  1  brush  (3  oz.),  hold-all  (3  oz.),  socks  (4  oz.),  shoes  V      3  0 

(16  oz.)  ) 

Greatcoat,  40 

Waterproof  sheet  (with  appliances  for  tentage),      ...  40 

Blanket,  4  0 

Haversack  and  three  days'  provisions,  6  0 

Water-bottle  and  20  fl.  oz.  of  water,  2  2 

Canteen,  19 

Yalise  equipment,  5  10 

Armament  (with  sixty  rounds),  16  8 

66  IS 

L  ordinaiy  occasions  in  war,  as  he  would  only  carry  one  day's  provisions 
i  40  rounds  of  ammunition,  the  weight  would  only  be  62  ft.  While  ho 
•uld  be  more  comfortably  provided,  he  would  be  less  weighted  than  witli 
)  present  system,  and  would  be  able,  if  it  were  required,  to  carry  entrench- 
I  tools. 

The  valise  equipment  proposed  by  General  Eyre's  Committee,  and  which 
s  been  now  adopted  for  the  army,  possesses  great  facilities  for  carrying  these 
ides,  as  will  be  presently  noticed. 

This  committee  also  recommended  that,  instead  of  the  squad-bag  for  25 
in,  each  man  shall  have  a  separate  canvas  bag  for  his  suiplus  kit,  as  is  now 
mded  on  board  ship.  In  time  of  peace  this  would  be  carried  for  him,  as 
9  squad-bag  is  at  present ;  in  time  of  war  it  would  be  left  at  homa 
It  is  of  great  moment  to  give  each  man  a  bag  for  surplus  kit  to  himself, 
encourages  the  men  to  take  care  of  their  things,  and  enables  them  to  pack 
9m  comfortably.  The  men  of  the  Army  Hospital  CJorpe  who  have  such 
gs  have  told  me  that  they  find  them  in  all  respects  preferable  to  the  squad* 

It  may  be  interesting  to  give  the  weights  of  the  various  articles  carried  by 
»  in&ntry  soldier  of  the  French,  Prussian,  and  Eossian  annie& 

*  The  weight  of  the  clothing,  equipment,  and  kit  of  the  Army  Hoepital  Coips  I  have  had 
Mft ;  they  are  as  follows  :— 

lb.  OK. 

Clothes  on  the  person,  including  shako  and  leggings,       ...      10  9 

Greatcoat  and  cape.  5  13 

Extra  kit  and  small  articles,  8  2 

Valise  with  straps,  belt,  mess-tin,  hayresack,  and  black  bag,   .      .       8  1 

Water-bottle  (new  pattern)  with  water,  2  V 

Fiekl  companion,  eomplete,   IS  i 

Water-bottle  for  ditto,  with  water,   .       6  13 

ToUl    6(1  U 
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Equipment  of  the  French  Infantry  Soldier  (1874.  Moraehe,) 


ArUdea. 

A.  Clothing,  &c. 

Shako, 
Greatcoat, 
Epaulettes, 
Shirt,  . 

Neck-cloth,  . 
Braces, 
Trousers, 
Drawers, 
Shoes, 

Leather  liters, 
rocket  handkerchief. 
Knife, 
Spoon, 

Total  clothing,  &c., 


WelRht 
in  tbt.  OS. 
avoir. 


15i 
6i 
6i 
OJ 
2i 
2i 
8} 
10 
15} 
0  11} 

0  2Jr 


H 
1 


12  4} 


B.  Equipment  and  Armament. 

Rifle  (pattern  of  1866)* 
Strap  for  do., 
Cartridge  pouch. 
Belt  and  accessories,  . 
Sword-bayonet, 

2  Packets  of  cartridges  in  pouch, 
2  Loose  cartridges, 


Total  equipment, 

C.  Pack. 
I.  Knapsack  empty,  . 

Carry  forward. 


8  12} 
0  8i 


11} 
6 


15  31 


Articles. 

Brought  forward, 

II.  In  pack : — 
2  Shirts,  . 

1  Pair  drawers,  . 

2  Pair  linen  gaiters, 
1  Night-cap, 

1  Pocket  handkerchief, 
1  Pair  shoes, 

1  Pair  trousers,  . 
Hold-all  complete, 

2  Pairs  gloves, 

8  Packets  cartridges. 

Small  book, 

Jersey, 

Tunic, 

Foraffe-cap, 

SmaU  bag, 

III.  Camp-equipage: — 
Tent, 

Accessories, 
Blanket,  . 
Cooking-pot, 
Mess- tin, 

Water-bottle,  empty, 


IV.  Four  days'  provisions,  but ) 
only  two  days  of  salt  meat  > 
or  bacon,t  •  ) 

Total, 

Grand  Total, 


Weight 

arotr. 
6  7 


The  German  infantry  soldier  carries  the  following  weights  : — t 


Clothing  on  the  person  (with  gloves),  not  including  helmet. 
Armament  and  equipment  (including  helmet,  water-bottle ) 
(full),  coffee-mill,  and  trenching  tools),    .         .         .  ( 
Pack,  with  extra  kit,  &c.,  and  reserve  ammunition. 
Greatcoat  and  straps,  ..... 
Rations,  ....... 

Total,  


10 

81 

19 
5 
7 


2 

U 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

2i 

1 

Uf 

1 

SJ 

1 

lOs 

0 

s 

5 

1 

0 

u 

2 

n 

8 

0 

0 

H 

2 

121 

1 

H 

S 

8i 

8 

S 

0 

14 

0 

18i 

6 

7i 

45  Oi 

72  H 


5 

13i 
11 


74  ISi 


Some  of  the  articles  are  not  always  carried  by  the  same  man,  sach  as  the 
hatchet,  spade,  and  coffee-mill,  so  that  the  weight  may  be  lessened  to  66  lb — 
average  weight  carried,  66  lb  to  71  lb.  The  shako  of  the  riflemen  and  sharp- 
shooters is  about  3^  oz.  lighter  than  the  infantry  helmet  The  Mauser  liiie 
weighs  10  B>  and  the  bayonet  1  lb  8J  oz. 

The  Eussian  soldier  carries  70^  lb,  the  Austrian  60  lb,  and  the  Italian  75 
H).  ;  the  mean  of  European  armies  being  66  lb. 

The  mean  weight  of  the  rifles  carried  by  European  infantry  is  9  lb  6  oz. ; 
of  the  bayonet,  1  ft  2J  oz. ;  and  of  each  cartridge,  1 J  oz. 


*  This  has  been  recently  altered  to  the  Oras  rifle,  but  apparentiv  without  change  of  weiffht 
•f-  To  this  must  be  added  for  water  hi.  the  water-bottle,  2  lb.  8}  oz.  and  &t  least  1  lb.  2  oz. 

if  tlie  tent  be  damp,  makm^  a  \A\a\  ol  n^axV^  1^  VV^^k 

*  Roth  and  Lex,  op.  cit.,  m. 
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SECTION  VL 

CARRIAGE  OF  THE  NECESSARIES  AND  ARMAMENT. 

The  equipment  of  the  cavahy  soldier  is  in  great  part  carried  hj  the  horse ; 
but  I  have  been  informed  that  the  mode  in  which  the  cavaby  vahse  is 
arranged  is  not  comfortable  to  the  men.  The  total  weight  carried  by  the 
horse  appears  also  to  be  large.  A  soldier  has  personal  and  horse  equipments 
oqual  to  nearly  his  own  weight  I  am  not  competent  to  pronounce  on  the 
necessity  of  this,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  in  lightK^valiy  regiments  the  horse  now 
carries  nearly  19  stone  weight,  although  the  rider  is  on  average  under  10 
fltona 

In  the  case  of  the  infantry  soldier,  who  carries  the  weights  himself,  the 
greatest  care  is  necessary  to  place  them  in  the  manner  least  likely  to  detract 
from  his  efficiency  or  to  injure  his  health.  If  it  were  possible  to  let  a  man, 
in  European  countries,  carcy  nothing  but  his  armament  and  water-bottle,  as 
in  India,  much  more  work  would  be  got  out  of  him,  longer  marches  would  be 
made,  and  he  would  show  greater  endurance  on  the  day  of  action.  But  such 
an  arrangement  is  impossible,  as  transport  could  not  be  provided,  and  the 
alternative  of  leaving  a  man  without  his  necessaries  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 
But  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  all  commanding  officers,  that  every 
ounce  of  weight  saved  is  a  gain  in  efficiency.  The  Prussians,  in  the  war  of 
1866,  obtained  waggons  whenever  they  could  to  carry  the  knapsacks,  and  the 
comparison  between  the  condition  of  the  men  thus  relieved  and  those  who 
oould  not  be  so,  was  striking.*  I  am  also  convinced  that  a  change  of  opinion 
must  be  brought  about  in  the  army  on  a  very  material  point  Some  officers 
believe  that,  as  the  men  must  carry  weights  in  war,  they  ought  to  carry  them 
on  all  occasions  during  peace,  so  that  the  men  may  be  accustomed  to  them  ; 
and  they  attempt  to  strengthen  their  position  by  referring  to  the  custom  of 
the  Romans,  who  exercised  their  men  in  peace  with  heavier  weapons  than 
those  used  in  war.  But  this  example  is  not  applicable.  A  man  should  be 
exercised  in  the  highest  degree  in  any  way  which  may  develop  his  muscles 
and  improve  the  circulation  through  his  'lungs  and  heart  Any  amount  of 
muscular  exertion  (within,  of  course,  reasonable  limits),  any  degree  of  practice 
with  weapons,  must  be  good  as  long  as  his  body  is  unshackled ;  but  if  he  is 
loaded  with  weights,  and  especially  if  the  carriage  of  the  weights  at  all 
impedes  the  action  of  the  lungs  and  heart,  then  the  very  exertion  which  in 
other  circumstances  would  benefit  him  must  do  him  harm.  The  soldier  must 
carry  weights  sometimes,  but  it  should  be  a  rule  not  to  carry  them  when  he 
has  no  immediate  need  of  the  various  articlea  The  aim  shotdd  be  the 
cultivation  of  the  breathing  power  of  his  lungs  and  the  power  of  his  muscles 
to  an  extent  which  will  enable  him  to  bear  his  weights,  at  those  times  when 
he  must  carry  them,  more  easily  than  if,  on  a  false  notion  of  accustoming  him 
to  them,  he  had  been  obliged  to  wear  them  on  all  possible  occasions. 

Sufficient  practice  with  the  weights  to  enable  a  man  to  dispose  them  com- 
fortably, and  to  make  him  familiar  with  them,  should  of  course  be  given ;  but 
a  very  short  teaching  will  suffice  for  thia 

The  weights  which  an  infantry  soldier  has  to  carry  have  already  been 
stated  ;  the  mode  of  disposing  of  them  has  now  to  be  considered. 

*  See  Mr  Bofltock's  able  Report  in  the  Army  Medical  Report,  toI.  viL  p.  859. 

I  have'Been  a  letter  from  a  Frussiao  officer,  nigh  in  rank,  and  certain  to  know  the  fact,  stat- 
ing that  the  difference  in  the  health  of  the  Pruasian  soldiers  who  carried  the  knapsacks  in  the 
Bohemian  marches  in  1866,  and  those  who  did  not,  was  remarkable.  The  men  who  had  not 
oairied.  their  jpacks,  thong[h  thev  had  not  had  the  comfort  of  their  necessaries,  were  fresh  and 
llgoroiis  and  m  high  spirits  ;  those  who  had  carried  them,  on  the  other  hana,  were  compara- 
tivelj  worn  and  exMBUsted.   Aud  thia  was  with  the  beat  miUlBxy  VaiaviMJiVL 
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Weights  are  most  easily  borne  when  the  following  points  are  attended 
to:— 

1.  They  must  lie  as  near  the  centre  of  gravity  as  possibla  In  the  upright 
position  the  centre  of  gravity  is  between  the  pelvis  and  the  centre  of  the 
body,  usually  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  pubia,  but  varying  of  course 
with  the  position  of  the  body  ;  a  line  prolonged  to  the  ground  passes  through 
the  astragalus  just  in  front  of  the  os  calcis.  Hence  weights  carried  on  ti^ 
liead  or  top  of  the  shoulder,  or  which  can  be  thrown  towards  the  centre  of 
the  hip  bones,  are  carried  most  easily,  being  directly  over  the  line  of  the  centre 
of  gravity.  When  a  weight  is  carried  away  from  this  line  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  displaced,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  added  weight,  occupies  a  point  more  or 
less  distant  from  the  usual  site ;  until,  perhaps,  it  is  so  far  removed  from  this 
that  a  line  prolonged  downwards  falls  beyond  the  feet ;  the  man  then  fallg, 
unless,  by  bending  his  body  and  bringing  the  added  weight  nearer  the  centre, 
he  keep  the  lino  weU  within  the  space  which  his  feet  cover. 

In  the  distribution  of  weights,  then,,  the  first  rule  is  to  keep  the  weight 
nearer  to  the  centre ;  hence  the  old  mode  of  carrying  the  soldier's  greatcoat, 
viz.,  on  the  back  of  the  knapsack,  is  a  mistake,  as  it  puts  on  weight  at  the 
greatest  possible  distance  from  the  centre  of  gravity. 

2.  The  weights  must  in  no  case  compress  the  lungs,  or  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  respiratory  movements,  or  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid,  or  hinder 
the  transmission  of  blood  through  the  lungs,  or  render  difficult  the  action  of 
the  heart. 

3.  No  important  muscles,  vessels,  or  nerves  should  be  pressed  upon.  This 
is  self-evident  ;  an  example  may  be  taken  from  the  late  Begidation  pack,  the 
arm-straps  of  which  so  pressed  on  the  axillary  nerves  and  veins  as  to  cause 
numbness,  and  often  swelling  of  the  hands,  which  I  have  known  last  for 
twenty-five  hours. 

4.  The  weights  should  be  distributed  as  much  as  possible  over  several  parts 
of  the  body. 

If  we  consider  the  means  made  use  of  by  those  who  carry  great  weights^  m 
find  the  following  points  selected  for  bearing  them  : — 

1.  The  top  of  the  head  The  cause  of  this  obvious  ;  the  weight  is  com- 
pletely in  the  line  of  centre  of  gravity,  and  in  movement  is  kept  balanced  over 
it    (Ji  course,  however,  very  great  weights  cannot  be  carried  in  this  way. 

2.  The  tops  of  the  scapulae,  just  over  the  supranspinous  fossa  and  ridge. 
At  this  point  the  weight  is  well  over  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  it  is  also 
diffused  over  a  large  surface  of  the  ribs  by  the  pressure  on  the  scapula. 

3.  The  hip  bones  and  sacrum.  Here,  also,  the  weight  is  near  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  is  borne  by  the  strong  bony  ardi  of  the  hips,  the  strongest  part 
of  the  body.* 

In  addition,  great  use  is  always  made  by  those  who  carry  great  weights  of 
the  system  of  balance.  The  packman  of  England  used  to  carry  from  40  lb  to 
even  60  ft)  easily  thirty  miles  a-day  by  taking  the  top  of  the  scapula  for  the 
fixed  point,  and  having  half  the  weight  in  front  of  the  chest  and  half  behind. 
In  this  way  he  still  brought  the  weight  over  the  centre  of  gravity.  The  aame 
point,  and  an  analogous  system  of  balance,  is  used  by  the  milkmaid,  who  can 
carry  more  weight  for  a  greater  distance  than  the  strongest  guardsman  equipped 
with  the  old  military  accoutrements  and  pack. 


The  ffirls  engaged  in  some  of  the  works  in  Cornwall,  carry  immensB  bags  or  liinipers  of  sod 
np  steep  hills  by  restins:  the  lower  part  of  the  sack  on  the  hip  and  Mumim,  and  tlM  npper  pait 
on  the  scapula.  It  is  the  same  position  as  that  taken  by  the  Turkish  watm,  who  wul  cnrr 
€00  and  800  lb.  some  diata&cA  *,  liiao  laiMXsKnn&Xsmv  %.  mand  the  fox^iMd  tetCDca 
to  the  top  of  the  weigbt. 
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These  points  must  guide  us  in  arranging  the  weights  carried  hj  the  soldier. 
The  weight  on  the  head  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  We  have,  then, 
the  scapulae,  the  hip,  and  the  principle  of  halance,  to  take  into  consideration. 

In  our  army  the  carriage  of  the  kit  and  ammunition  has  always  heen  felt  to 
be  a  difficulty,  and  many  have  been  the  changes  in  the  infantry  knapsacks 
since  the  close  of  the  Peninsular  war.  The  method  of  carriage  which  was 
formerly  in  use,  though  hotter  than  some  of  the  older  plans,  had  grave  defects, 
and  it  has  now  been  superseded  by  the  new  equipment ''^ 

The  new  infantry  equipment,  proposed  by  a  War  Office  Committee,  ap- 
pointed by  Lord  deGrey  in  1864,  and  of  which  General  Henry  Eyre  was  the 
president,  was  devised  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  infantry  soldier  to  carry 
his  weights  with  greater  comfort  (and,  therefore,  to  enable  him  to  march 
farther),  and  especially  to  do  away  with  any  chance  of  injuring  his  heart  and 
lunga.  t    This  committee  have  presented  four  reports  to  the  War  Office.  X 

Considerable  difficulty  was  found  in  fixing  the  best  equipment ;  in  addition 
to  all  the  points  already  noted,  simplicity  and  durability,  and  as  much  freedom 
fiom  accidental  breakage  as  could  be  insured,  were  essential ;  facility  of  re- 
moval and  readjustment  for  emergencies,  adaptation  for  various  conditions  of 
service,  and  suitableness  for  military  exercises,  had  all  to  be  considered.  After 
passing  in  review  all  the  known  plans,  and  experimenting  on  a  large  scale,  the 
committee  at  last  recommended  a  plan  which,  after  an  extended  trial  in  many 
regiments,  and  being  submitted  to  the  opinions  of  ^many  officers,  has  been 
iinally  authorised  and  issued  in  place  of  the  old  pattern. 

The  new  equipment  is  essentially  based  on  the  yoke  valise  plan  of  the  late 
Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge,  C.B.,  who  had  been  for  many  years  experi- 
menting on  this  subject  ;§  but  it  is  greatly  altered  in  details  in  order  to  avoid 
the  use  of  copper  or  iron  rods.  The  two  great  principles  are  to  use  the 
scapulsB  and  the  sacrum  in  about  equal  proportion  [as  carriers  of  the  weight, 
and  to  place  the  weights  as  near  to  the  body  as  possible,  and,  as  far  as  could 
be  done,  in  front  as  well  as  behind,  so  as  to  avoid  the  displacement  of  the 
centre  of  gravity.  The  great  advantage  of  using  the  sacrum  as  one  of  the 
points  of  support  has  been  very  apparent  in  the  trials  of  the  valise  plan.  In 
that  way  only  can  the  chest  be  thoroughly  relieved  ;  a  very  great  weight  can 
be  carried  without  ii^jury  if  it  is  necessary,  and  apart  from  that  a  mechanical 
advantage  of  no  small  moment  has  been  obtained.  For  the  effect  of  placing 
the  kit  and  ammunition  low  down  is  to  free  the  large  muscles  of  the  shoulder 
and  back  from  the  impediment  which  hinders  their  action  when  a  knapsack 
of  any  kind  is  carried  in  its  usual  place  ;  the  bayonet  exercise  can  therefore 
be  much  better  performed ;  but  more  than  this,  the  soldier  engaged  in  a  per- 
sonal staruggle  is  in  far  better  position  than  with  a  knapsack  on  the  upper  part 

*  In  the  former  editions  deticriptions  were  given  of  the  obsolete  Regulation  equipment,  and 
of  Tartons  other  plans.   But  it  has  been  thought  unnecessary  to  repeat  these. 

t  In  the  chapter  on  Home  Serviob  are  given  the  facts  about  the  amount  of  heart  and 
vessel  disease  in  ^e  army.  It  appears  to  be  very  lar^,  and  to  be  attributable,  in  part  at  any 
rate,  to  exercise  under  unfavourable  conditions.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  infantry,  but  is 
common  to  all  branches,  and  perhaps  the  disease  of  the  vessels  is  even  greater  in  degree  in  the 
caYalry  and  artiUery.  My  colleague,  Professor  Maclean,  called  the  attention  of  the  authorities 
to  this  matter  in  a  striking  lecture  delivered  at  the  Roval  United  Service  Institution,  and 
pablished  in  the  Journal  of  the  Institution,  vol.  viii.,  ana  from  which  extracts  were  given  in 
lonner  editions.   The  army  is  greatly  indebted  to  Or  Maclean  for  his  clear  exposition  on  this 

Kint.  The  first  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Knapsacks  contains  the  evidence  to  tliat 
te. 

X  Reports  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  effect  on  health  of  the  present 
syrtem  of  carrying  the  Accoutrements,  Ammunition,  and  Kit  of  Infantry  Soldiers.— First 
Report,  1865  ;  second  Report,  1867  ;  third  and  fourth  Reports,  1868. 

f  Sir  T.  Tix>ubridge*s  equipment  will  be  found  described  and  figured  in  the  2d  edition  of 
tms  work.  I  have  been  informed  that  he  had  made  experiments  on  this  subject  for  more 
than  fifteen  yean. 
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of  the  back  ;  for  in  the  latter  case,  the  centre  of  gravity  being  diiqdaced 
(raised  and  carried  backwards),  the  man  has  already  a  tendency  to  fall  back 
which  tells  seriously  against  him.  In  the  new  equipment,  on  the  contrary, 
the  great  weights  being  all  below  the  centre  of  gravity,  rather  tend  to  keep  a 
man  steadier  and  firmer  on  his  legs  than  otherwise. 

In  order  to  gain  these  advantages,  and  also  to  leasen  the  weight  of  the 
equipment,  the  framed  knapsack  was  abandoned,  and  a  bag  or  vaUse  sabsti- 
luted,  which  is  large  enough  to  carry  the  service  kit  and  some  provisiona 

The  woodcuts,  although  not  very  complete,  will  give  a  general  notion  of 
this  plan,  which  is  indeed  not  difficult  to  comprehend,  as  it  is  remarkably 
simpla  The  total  weight  of  the  whole  equipment,  as  intended  for  active 
service,  is  5  fi>  8  oz. 

In  the  first  figure  the  peace  equipment  is  seen.  There  is  a  single  pouch  in 
front,  which  can  be  shifted  to  one  side  so  as  to  allow  the  waist-belt  to  be 
opened.  The  straps  running  up  over  the  shoulder  from  the  rings  are  made 
broad  on  the  scapulae,  they  cross  on  the  back  like  a  common  pair  of  braces, 
and  then  catchii]^  the  top  of  the  valise  on  the  other  side  by  a  buckle,  roii 
under  the  arm  to  the  ring  on  the  opposite  side  from  which  they  started. 


Fig.  110.— No.  1. 


Fig.  111.— No 


From  this  ring  a  strap  runs  to  the  bottom  of  the  valise  which  is  placed  resting 
on  the  sacrum,  as  seen  in  the  second  figure  ;  by  this  arrangement  the  weight 
of  the  valise  is  thrown  partly  on  the  shoulder,  partly  on  the  sacrum,  and  is 
also  thrown  forward  in  a  line  with  the  centre  of  gravity.  From  the  ring 
another  strap  runs  to  the  waist-belt  and  supports  the  ammunition,  which  Urns 
balances  in  part  the  weight  behind. 

In  full  service  order  two  pouches  are  carried  in  front,  as  seen  in  the  third 
figure,  each  holding  20  xoMnds*,  ^2tL^\^\%  ^i^a^\k\i^>a^^^^ 
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cartridges  for  rapid  firing,  in  which,  if  there  be  necessity,  20  or  even  30 
cartridges  can  be  put    There  is  provision  in  the  vaUse  for  20  more. 

The  greatcoat  is  placed  above  the  valise,  and  being  soft  gives  no  obstruc- 
tion to  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder. 

The  canteen  can  be  carried  as  shown  in  the  second  figure ;  but  many  officers 
prefer  carrying  it  on  the  valise,  where  there  are  two  loops  intended  for  it 

This  equipment  is  very  easy,  and  leaves  the  chest  perfectly  free ;  it  is  very 
simple  both  in  principle  and  construction,  and  affords  many  facilities  for 
carriage  of  articles,  such  as  the  haversack,  the  water-bottle,  blanket,  &c., 
which  will  prove  very  useful  on  service.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  note 
here,  that  it  certainly  answers  all  medical 
requirements ;  and  as  it  leaves  the  man  very 
free  and  unincumbered  in  his  movements, 
it  does  away  entirely  with  the  stiff  unmili- 
tary  appearance  produced  by  the  old  plan. 

There  seems  only  one  sanitary  point 
which  has  been  urged  against  this  equip- 
ment^ and  that  is,  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
back  is  covered,  and  that  perspiration  col- 
lects under  the  valise.  Whatever  equip- 
ment be  used,  there  must  be  retention  of 
perspiration  under  the  covered  parts ;  this 
is  inevitable,  and  is  produced  by  any  knap- 
sack. The  valise  equipment  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule,  but  it  is  singular  how  little 
perspiration  really  collects  under  the  valise 
if  the  man  knows  how  to  manage  it  By 
allowing  the  top  of  the  valise  to  fall  back 
half-an-inch,  a  space  is  left  between  the 
greater  part  of  the  valise  and  back,  which 
allows  evaporation,  and  the  loins  are  kept 
oooL  On  the  march  also,  when  the  waist- 
belt  is  unbuckled,  both  the  valise  and  great- 
coat bang  loosely  and  away  from  the  body,* 
and  evaporation  goes  on.  I  believe  that 
practically  there  will  be  found  less  accumu- 
lation of  perspiration  than  with  almost  any 
other  plan.t 


Fig.  112.   No.  3. 


SECTION  VIL 
WORK  OF  THE  SOLDIER. 
The  kind  and  amount  of  work  in  the  different  arms  of  the  service  is  bo 


*  The  anny,  who  will  in  time  to  come,  and  especially  in  war,  feel  the  benefit  of  this  arrange- 
ment (for  though  details  may  be  altered,  I  believe  the  principu  of  the  v^ise  eanipment  will  be 
always  maintained),  should  know  how  much  it  owes  to  General  Eyre,  the  President  of  the  War 
Office  Committee  on  ^Knapsacks,  who  laboured  at  this  matter  witii  constant  industry  and 
perseverance  for  vears,  and  left  nothing  undone  to  bring  the  question  to  a  satisfactory  end. 

t  I  refer  to  the  2d  edition  of  this  work  for  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  continental 
plans,  and  to  the  Reports  of  the  War  Office  Committee  on  Knapsacks  and  Accoutrements,  for 
luller  details  than  can  be  given  here. 

The  "  Magazine  accoutrements,"  invented  by  Surgeon-nugor  W.  S.  Oliver,  A.M.D.,  are  now 
under  trial  at  Aldershott,  and  have  been  very  favourably  reported  upon.  They  appear  to  be 
even  easier  than  the  valise  equipment,  and  are  less  complicated  in  their  fittings  ;  tney  provide 
for  the  carriage  of  more  ammumtion,  and  leave  the  back  free  for  transpiration.  There  is  also 
a  light  water-proof  cape,  which  can  be  used  as  a  sheet  or  portion  of  a  sbelter  tAut.— (P.  da  C.\ 
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different  that  it  is  impossible  to  bring  it  under  one  general  deBcription.  In 
the  artillery,  cleaning  horses,  guns,  carriages,  and  accoutrements,  and  gun 
drill ;  in  the  cavalry,  cleaning  of  horses,  accoutrements,  and  drill  with  tho 
special  arm ;  in  the  infantry,  drill,  and  barrack  and  iaidgue  duties,  and  the 
cleaning  of  arms  and  accoutrements,  are  all  kinds  of  work,  the  amount  of 
which  is  not  easy  to  estimate. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  artillery  and  cavalry  is  highly  beneficial  to  them, 
and  the  fine  well-developed  muscles  show  that  all  parts  of  the  body  aie 
properly  exercised.  Some  of  the  work  (such  as  gun  drill  or  sword  exercise) 
is  hard,  and  even  violent,  and  the  great  amount  of  aneurism  in  both  bodies  of 
men,  as  well  as  in  the  infantry,  has  led  to  the  idea  that  the  exercise  is  either 
too  severe,  or  is  performed  under  unfavourable  conditions,  such  as  heavy 
equipments  or  too  tight-fitting  clothes.  Although  violent  while  it  lasts,  it 
seems  questionable  whether  the  work  is  so  severe  as  that  which  many 
mechanics  undergo  without  injury ;  it  may,  however,  be  more  sudden  and 
rapid,  and  the  heart  may  be  brought  into  more  violent  action.  The  conditions 
under  which  the  work  is  done  are  certainly  less  favourable  than  in  the  case 
of  tlie  mechanic,  who  is  never  embarrassed  by  weights  or  tight  clothea 

In  the  infantry  the  amount  of  aneurism  is  slightly  below  that  of  the  other 
arms,  but  not  much  so.  The  hard  work  in  the  infantry  is  the  running  drill 
when  the  weights  are  carried,  bayonet  exercise,  and  long  marchea  ;  but  though 
severe,  it  lb  not  so  excessive  as  to  lead  us  to  think  it  would  do  iiguiy  to 
strong  men  if  all  circumstances  were  favourabla 

During  war  the  amount  of  labour  undergone  is  sometimes  excessive,  as  irill 
be  clear  from  what  is  said  in  the  next  section,  and  in  the  rapid  campaigns  of 
modem  times,  very  young  and  weakly  men  are  soon  exhausted. 

A  soldier  requires  to  be  trained  for  the  ordeal  of  active  service,  and  this  is 
now  done  in  our  army  by  a  series  of  gymnastic  exercises  and  systematic 
marches,  intended  to  develop  every  muscle,  to  make  the  artillery  or  the 
cavalry  man  able  to  vault  on  his  horse,  and  the  foot  soldier  to  run  and  to 
escalade,  and  to  march  great  distances  without  fatigue. 

Gymnastic  Exercises. — All  military  nations  have  used  in  their  armies  a 
system  of  athletic  exercisea  The  Greeks  commenced  such  exercises  when 
the  increase  of  cities  had  given  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  sedentary  life. 
The  Eomans  began  to  use  athletic  training  in  the  early  days  of  the  Bepubhc, 
entirely  with  a  view  to  military  efficiency.  The  exercises  were  continuous, 
and  were  not  alternated  with  periods  of  complete  idleness. 

The  ofl&cers  exercised  with  the  men.  At  a  later  day,  we  are  told  that 
Marius  never  missed  a  single  day  at  the  Campus  Martins ;  and  Pompey  is  said 
by  Sallust  to  have  been  able  at  fifty-eight  years  of  age  to  run,  jump,  and  cany 
a  load  as  well  as  the  most  robust  soldier  in  his  army. 

Swimming  was  especially  taught  by  the  Eomans,  and  so  essential  were  the 
g}'mnastic  exercises  deemed  that,  to  express  that  a  man  was  completely 
ignorant,  it  was  said  "  he  knew  neither  how  to  read  nor  swim."  The 
gymnastic;  exercises  were  the  last  of  the  old  customs  which  disappeared  before 
the  increasing  luxury  of  the  latter  empire. 

In  the  feudal  times  the  practice  of  the  weapons  was  the  beet  gymnastic 
exercise ;  every  peasant  in  England  was  obliged  to  practise  with  the  bow ;  the 
noblemen  underwent  an  enormous  amount  of  exercise,  both  with  and  without 
arms,  and  on  foot  and  horseback. 

After  the  invention  of  gunpowder  the  qualities  of  strength  and  agitity 
became  of  less  importance  for  the  soldier,  and  athletic  training  was  discon- 
tinued everywhere.  But  within  the  last  few  years  the  changing  conditions  of 
modern  warfare  have  agam  di^Tnsai^^KdL  \x«isl  'Oci^         ^         ^  ^ndnrtncs 
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and  of  lapidiiy  of  moyement  which  the  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century  did 
not  require.  And  the  population  generally  of  this  country  have  of  late  years 
liecome  alive  to  the  necessity  of  compensating,  by  some  artificial  system  of 
muscular  exercise,  the  sedentary  life  which  so  many  lead. 

In  our  own  timQ,  the  first  regular  gymnasium  appears  to  have  been  estab- 
lished at  Schwefental,  in  Saxony,  by  Saltsanann,  with  a  view  of  giving  health 
to  the  body,  strengthening  certain  muscles,  and  remedying  deformities. 
About  forty  years  ago  Ling  also  commenced  in  Sweden  the  system  of  move- 
ments which  have  made  his  name  so  celebrated.  Switzerland,  Spain,  and 
France  followed,  and  of  late  years  in  Germany  many  gymnastic  societies 
(Tumer-Verein)  have  been  founded  in  almost  all  the  great  cities,  and  the  litera- 
ture of  gymnasticism  is  now  a  large  one.  In  our  own  country,  the  outdoor 
and  vigorous  life  led  by  the  richer  classes,  and  by  many  working  men, 
rendered  this  movement  less  necessary,  but  of  late  years  societies  have  been 
formed,  gymnasia  established,  and  athletic  sports  encouraged  in  many  places. 

Among  armies,  the  Swedish  and  Prussian  were  the  first  to  attempt  the 
physical  training  of  their  soldiers,  France  followed  in  1845,  and  ever  since 
a  complete  system  of  gymnastic  instruction  has  been  carried  on  in  the  French 
army,  and  a  military  gymnastic  school  exists  at  Yincennes,  where  instructors 
for  the  army  are  taught 

In  the  English  army  this  matter  attracted  less  attention  until  after  the 
Crimean  war,  when  the  establishment  of  gymnasia  as  a  means  of  training  and 
recreation  were  among  some  of  the  many  reforms  projected  by  Lord  Herbert. 
In  1869  General  Hamilton  and  Sir  G.  Logan,  lately  Director-General  of  the 
Army  Medical  Department,  were  sent  over  to  inspect  the  systems  in  use  on 
the  Continent,  and  presented  a  very  interesting  Report,  which  was  subse- 
quently published.  A  grant  of  money  was  immediately  taken  for  a  gymnasium 
at  Aldorshot,  and  this  has  now  been  in  operation  for  several  years,  under  the 
direction  of  Colonel  Hammersley,  with  most  satisfactory  results.  Gymnasia 
are  now  ordered  to  be  built  at  all  the  large  stations,  and  a  complete  code  of 
instructions,  drawn  up  by  Mr  Maclaren  of  Oxford,  is  published  by  authority.* 

The  instructions  have  two  great  objects — 1^,  To  assist  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  recruit  ;  2c£,  To  strengthen  and  render  supple  the  frame  of  the 
trained  soldier.  Every  recruit  is  now  ordered  to  have  three  months'  gymnastic 
training  during  (or,  if  judged  expedient  by  a  medical  ofl&cer,  in  lieu  of  part  of) 
his  ordinary  drill  Two  months  are  given  before  he  commences  rifle  practice, 
and  one  month  afterwards.  This  training  is  superintended  by  a  medical 
officer,  who  will  be  responsible  that  it  is  done  properly,  and  who  will  have 
the  power  to  continue  the  exercises  beyond  the  prescribed  time,  if  he  deems 
it  necessary.  The  exercise  for  the  recruit  is  to  last  only  one  hour  a-day,  and 
in  addition  he  will  have  from  two  to  three  hours  of  ordinary  drill 

The  trained  infantry  soldier  under  ten  years*  service  is  ordered  to  go  through 
a  gymnastic  course  of  three  months*  duration  every  year,  one  hour  being  given 
every  other  day.  The  cavalry  soldier  is  to  be  taught  fencing  and  sword  exercise 
in  lieu  of  gymnastics. 

The  Code  of  Instructions  drawn  up  by  Mr  Maclaren  consists  of  two  parts, 
elementary  and  advanced  exercisea  The  exercises  have  been  arranged  with 
very  great  care,  and  present  a  progressive  course  of  the  most  useful  kind. 
The  early  exercise  commences  with  walking  and  running  ;  leaping,  with  and 
without  the  pole,  follows ;  and  then  the  exercises  with  apparatus  commence, 

*  A  military  gyitem  of  Gyxniiastie  Exercises,  by  Archibald  Maclaren,  Adjutant-Geneml's 
OfiBoe,  Horse-Guards,  1862.  Mr  Maclaren  has  also  published  two  other  works  of  great  utility  : 
a  System  of  Training  and  Physical  Education.  This  last  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
one. 
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the  order  being  the  horizontal  beam,  the  vaulting  bar,  and  tb6  vaulting  bone. 
All  these  are  called  exercises  of  progression.  The  elementary  exercises  foUovc, 
viz.,  with  the  parallel  bars,  the  pair  of  rings,  the  row  of  rings,  the  dastic 
ladder,  the  horizontal  bar,  the  bridge  ladder,  and  the  ladder  plank.  Then 
follow  the  advanced  exercises  of  climbing  on  the  slanting  and  vertical  pole, 
the  slanting  and  vertical  rope,  and  the  knotted  rope. 

Finally,  the  most  advanced  exercises  consist  of  escaladin^  first  against  a 
wall,  and  then  against  a  prepared  building. 

In  the  French  army  swimming  and  singing  are  also  taught.  Both  are  very 
useful  ;  the  singing  is  encouraged,  not  as  a  matter  of  amusement  (though  it 
is  very  useful  in  this  way),  but  as  a  means  of  improving  the  lungs. 

Swimming  should  be  considered  an  essential  part  of  the  soldiePs  education, 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  systematically  taught  in  the  English  army 

Eobert  Jackson  very  strongly  recommended  that  dancing  should  be  taught 
and  encouraged.  There  is  sound  sense  in  this  ;  a  spirited  dance  brings  into 
play  many  muscles,  and  in  a  well-aired  room  is  as  good  an  exercise  as  can  bo 
taken.    It  would  also  be  an  amusement  for  the  men. 

Duties  of  the  Officer  in  the  Oymnadnm, 

The  Medical  Eolations  order  the  inspecting  medical  officer  and  surgeon 
to  visit  and  advise  on  the  kind  and  amount  of  gymnastic  exercises.  Tho 
Queen's  Kegulations  (Para.  1360)  order  a  strict  medical  examination  of  each 
man  before  the  instruction  is  commenced.  During  the  course  further  inspec- 
tions Eire  to  be  made — of  the  recruits  once  a  fortnight,  of  trained  soldiers 
monthly.  The  measurements  of  the  recruit  are  also  to  be  taken  under  tbs 
direction  of  the  medical  officer.  The  following  points  should  be  attended  in 
regard  to — 

1.  Recruits. — The  recruit  is  inspected  from  time  to  time,  to  see  if  the 
system  agrees  with  him. 

(a)  Weight. — The  weight  of  the  body  should  be  ascertained  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  course,  and  during  it,  if  the  recruit  in  any  way  complaina 
With  sufficient  food  recruits  almost  adways  gain  in  weight,  therefore  any  loss 
of  weight  should  at  once  call  for  strict  inquiry.  It  may  be  the  recruit  is 
being  overdone,  and  more  rest  may  be  necessary.  But  in  order  to  avoid  the 
greatest  error,  Uie  weights  must  be  carefully  tsJcen  ;  if  they  are  taken  at  aQ 
times  of  the  day,  without  regard  to  food,  exercise,  &c.,  accuracy  is  impossible; 
there  may  be  2  B)  or  3  6  variation.  The  physiological  practice  during 
experiments  is  to  take  the  weight  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  before 
breakfast,  and  after  emptying  the  bladder.  If  it  cannot  be  done  at  this  time, 
scarcely  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  result  Food  alone  may  raise  the 
weight  2  fi)  or  3  &),  and  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  same  quantity  of  food  is 
taken  daily.  The  clothes,  also,  must  be  remembered ;  men  should  be  weighed 
naked  if  possible,  if  not,  in  their  trousers  only,  and  always  in  the  same  dress. 

{h)  IIei(jht. — This  is  usually  taken  in  the  erect  position.  Dr  Aitken* 
recommends  it  to  be  taken  when  the  body  is  stretched  on  a  horizontal  plane. 
A  series  of  experiments  on  both  plans  would  be  very  desirable. 

(c)  Girth  of  Chest. — The  chest  is  measured  to  ascertain  its  absolute  sire, 
and  its  amount  of  expansion. 

It  is  best  measured  when  the  man  stands  at  attention,  with  the  arras 
hanging  ;  and  the  tape  should  pass  round  the  nipple  line.  The  double  tape 
(the  junction  being  placed  on  the  spine)  is  a  great  improvement  over  the 
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single  tape,  as  it  measures  the  sides  separately,  and  with  practice  can  be  done 
as  quickly. 

The  chest  should  be  measured  in  the  fullest  expiration  and  fullest  inspira- 
tion. If  the  chest  is  measured  with  the  arms  extended,  or  over  the  head,  as 
ordered  in  the  Eegulations  in  Eecruiting,  the  scapuke  may  throw  out  the  tape 
from  the  side  of  the  chest 

(d)  Th^  Inspiratory  Power^  as  expressed  by  the  spirometer,  may  also  be 
employed. 

(e)  Orowth  of  Muscles. — ^This  is  known  by  feeling  the  muscles  when 
relaxed  and  in  action,  and  by  measurements.  The  measurement  of  the  upper 
arm  should  be  taken  either  when  the  arm  is  bent  over  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  biceps,  or  over  the  thickest  part  when  the  arm  is  extended. 

(/)  General  Condition  of  Healtlu — Digestion, '  sleep,  complexion,  &c.  The 
recniit  should  also  be  inspected  during  the  time  of  exercise,  to  watch  the 
effect  on  his  heart,  lungs,  and  muscles.  In  commencing  training  the  great 
point  is  to  educate,  so  to  speak,  the  heart  and  lungs  to  perform  suddenly, 
without  injury,  a  great  amount  of  work.  To  do  this  there  is  nothing  better 
than  practice  in  running  and  jumping.  It  is  astonishing  what  effect  this  soon 
has.  If  possible,  the  increase  in  the  nimiber  of  respirations  after  running  200 
or  300  yards  should  be  noted  on  the  first  day,  as  this  gives  a  standa^  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  subsequent  improvement.  But  as  it  would  be  impossible 
and  a  waste  of  time  to  do  this  with  all  the  men,  directly  the  run  is  ended 
the  men  should  range  in  lino,  and  the  medical  officer  should  pass  rapidly 
down  and  pick  out  the  men  whose  respiration  is  most  hurried.  In  aU  the 
exercises  the  least  difficulty  of  respiration  should  cause  the  exercise  to  be 
suspended  for  four  or  five  minutea*  The  heart  should  be  watched ;  the 
characters  indicating  the  necessity  for  rest  or  easier  work  are  excessive  rapidity 
(130-160),  smallness,  inequality,  and  irregularity. 

Soreness  of  muscles  after  the  exercise,  or  great  weariness,  should  be  inquired 
into.  It  would  be  well  every  now  and  then  to  try  the  inguinal  and  femoral 
rings  during  exertion  and  coughing. 

One  very  important  part  in  gymnastic  training  depends  on  the  instructor. 
A  good  instructor  varies  the  work  constantly,  and  never  urges  a  man  to 
undue  or  repeated  exertion.  If  the  particular  exercise  cannot  be  done  by 
any  man  it  should  be  left  for  the  tima  Anything  like  urging  or  jeering  by 
the  rest  of  the  men  should  be  strictly  discountenanced.  The  instructor  should 
pass  rapidly  from  exercise  to  exercise,  so  that  a  great  variety  of  muscles  may 
be  brought  into  play  for  a  short  time  each,  and  as  the  men  work  in  classes, 
and  all  cannot  be  acting  at  once,  there  is  necessarily  a  good  deal  of  rest 

The  grand  rule  for  an  instructor  is,  then,  change  of  work  and  sufficient 
rest 

In  the  case  of  a  recruit  who  has  not  been  used  to  much  physical  exertion 
the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  give  plenty  of  rest  during  the  exercises. 
There  may  even  seem  to  be  an  undue  proportion  of  rest  for  the  first  fortnight, 
but  it  is  really  not  lost  time.  The  medical  officer  is  only  directed  to  visit  the 
gymnasium  once  a  fortnight,  but  during  the  first  fortnight  of  the  training  of  a 
batch  of  recruits  he  should  visit  it  every  day. 

With  proper  care  men  are  very  seldom  injured  in  gymnasia.  I  was  in- 
formed at  Yincennes  that,  though  they  did  not  take  men  unless  they  were 


*  In  the  tralniiur  of  horses  the  points  always  attended  to  are — the  rery  ffradual  increase'of 
the  exercise  ;  gentle  walking  is  persevered  in  for  a  long  time,  then  slow  ealTops  ;  then,  as  the 
horse  gains  wind  and  strength,  Quicker  gallops  :  but  the  horse  is  never  distressed,  and  a  boy 
would  be  dismissed  from  a  stable  if  it  were  known  that  the  horse  he  was  riding  shQwed,  by 
£ighing,  or  in  any  other  whj,  that  the  speed  waa  too  great  for  Y^. 
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certified  as  fit  by  a  medical  officer,  they  occasionaU j  got  men  with  "  delictte 
chests,"  though  not  absolutely  diseased.  These  men  always  improved  marrel- 
lously  during  the  six  months  they  remained  at  Yincennea.  In  fact^  a  regu- 
lated course  of  gymnastics  is  well  known  to  be  an  important  remedial  measorc 
in  threatened  phthisis.  Hernia  is  never  caused  at  Vincennea.  Nor  does  it 
appear  that  any  age  is  too  great  to  be  benefited  by  gymnastics,  thongh  in  old 
men  the  condition  of  the  heart  and  vessels  (as  to  rigidity)  should  be  looked  to. 

Trained  Soldiers, — There  is  less  occasion  for  care  with  these  men ;  they 
should,  however,  be  examined  from  time  to  time,  and  any  great  hurry  of  re- 
spiration noted.  The  man  should  be  called  out  from  the  dass,  his  heart  ex- 
amined, and  some  relaxation  advised  if  necessary. 

Drills  and  MarcJies. 

In  drill,  and  during  marches,  the  movements  of  the  soldiers  are  to  a  certain 
extent  constrained.  In  f the  attitude  of  attention"  the  heels  are  close 
together,  the  toes  turned  out  at  an  angle  of  60",  the  arms  hang  close  by  the 
sides,  the  thumbs  close  to  the  forefingers,  and  on  a  line  with  the  seam  of  the 
trousers.  The  position  is  not  a  secure  one,  as  the  basis  of  support  is  small 
and  in  the  manual  and  platoon  exercise  the  constant  shifting  of  the  weight 
changes  the  centre  of  gravity  every  moment,  so  that  constant  muscular  action 
is  necessary  to  maintain  the  equilibrium.  Men  are  therefore  seldom  kept  long 
under  attention,  but  are  told  to  stand  at  ease  "  and  stand  easy,"  in  which' 
cases,  and  especially  in  the  latter,  the  feet  are  farther  apart  and  the  miificles 
are  less  constrained. 

In  marching  the  attitude  is  still  stiff — ^it  is  the  position  of  attention,  as  it 
were,  put  into  motion.  The  slight  lateral  movement  which  the  easy  walker 
makes  when  he  brings  the  centre  of  gravity  alternately  over  each  foot>  and 
tlie  slight  rotiitory  motion  which  the  trunk  makes  on  the  hip-joint,  is  restrained 
as  far  as  it  can  be,  though  it  cannot  be  altogether  avoided,  as  is  proved  bv 
observing  the  light  swaying  motion  of  a  line  of  even  very  steady  men  marchii^ 
at  quick  time.  Marching  is  certamly  much  more  fatiguing  than  free  walking ; 
and  in  the  French  army,  and  by  many  commanding  officers  in  our  own,  the 
men  are  allowed  to  walk  easily  and  disconnectedly,  except  when  closed  up  for 
any  special  purpose.  This  may  not  look  so  striking  to  the  eye  of  a  novice, 
but  to  the  real  soldier,  whose  object  is  at  the  end  of  a  long  march  to  have  his 
men  so  fresh  that,  if  necessary,  they  could  go  at  once  into  action,  such  easy 
marcliing  is  seen  to  be  really  more  soldier-like  than  the  constrained  attitudes 
which  lead  so  much  sooner  to  the  loss  of  the  soldier's  strength  and  activity. 

In  walking,  the  heel  touches  the  ground  first,  and  then  rapidly  the  rest  of 
the  foot,  and  the  great  toe  leaves  the  ground  last  The  soldier,  in  some 
countries,  is  taught  to  place  the  foot  almost  flat  on  the  ground,  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  as  the  body  loses  in  part  the  advantage  of  the  bufier-like  mechanism 
of  the  heel.  The  toes  are  turned  out  at  an  angle  of  about  30*  to  45**,  and  at 
each  step  the  leg  advances  forward  and  a  little  outward  ;  the  centre  of  gravity, 
which  is  between  the  navel  and  the  pubis,  about  in  a  line  with  the  promontoiy 
of  tlie  sacrum  (Weber),  is  constantly  shifting.  It  has  been  supposed  that  it 
would  be  of  advantage  to  keep  the  foot  quite  straight,  or  to  turn  the  toes  o 
little  in,  and  to  let  the  feet  advance  almost  in  a  line  with  each  other.  Ent 
the  advantage  of  keeping  the  feet  apart  and  the  toes  turned  out,  is  that,  first, 
the  feet  can  advance  in  a  straight  line,  which  is  obviously  the  action  of  thi* 
great  vasti  muscles  in  front  of  the  thigh  ;  and,  second,  when  the  body  is 
brought  over  the  foot,  the  tumed-out  toes  give  a  much  broader  base  of  support 
than  when  the  loot  \a  ati^Vit.  Th&  a^rin^  from  the  great  toe  may  perii^ 
be  a  little  greater  wYieii  ftie  ioo\i  \a  ^"^c^YvssL^^cartain, 
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Dd  I  do  not  see  why  the  gastroonemii  and  soldi  should  contraot  better  in  this 
osition),  but  there  is  a  loss  of  spring  from  the  other  toea  Besides  this,  it 
as  been  shown  by  Weber  that  when  the  leg  ib  at  its  greatest  length,  t.6iy 
rhen  it  has  just  uiged  the  body  forward,  and  is  lifted  from  the  ground,  it 
ills  forward  like  a  pendulum  ^m  its  own  weight,  not  ^m  muscular  action, 
nd  this  advance  is  from  within  and  behind  to  without  and  before,  so  that 
bis  action  alone  carries  the  leg  outwards. 

The  foot  should  be  raised  from  the  ground  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  to 
lear  obstaclea  Formerly,  in  the  Bussian  Imperial  Guaid,  the  men  were 
uight  to  march  with  a  peculiar  high  step,  the  knee  being  lifted  almost  to  a 
)Tel  with  the  acetabulum.  The  efifect  was  striking,  but  the  waste  of  power 
raa  so  great  that  long  marches  were  impossible,  and  I  believe  this  kmd  of 
larching  is  now  given  up.  The  foot  should  never  be  advanced  beyond  the 
lace  where  it  is  to  be  put  down ;  to  do  so  is  a  waste  of  labour. 

In  the  English  army  the  order  is  as  follows  : — 


Length  and  dumber  of  Steps  in  Marching, 


Kind  of  Step. 

Leagth. 

Na  per  M  innto. 

Gronnd  Timyened 
ip«r  Minute. 

Qronnd  TrmTened 
per  Hour  wiUi- 
ont  Halts. 

Inchfls. 

Feet 

MUea 

Blow  time,  . 

80 

76 

187J 

21 

Quick  time,  . 
Stepping  out, 

80 

116 

290 

8*8 

88 

110 

808i. 

8*4 

Double, 
Stepping  short. 

88 

166 

468} 

6167 

21 

Side  step, 

12 

or  when 

Forming  four  deep, 

24 

Stepping  back. 

80 

The  "  double  "  is  never  continued  very  long  ;  it  is  stopped  at  the  option 
the  commanding  officer.  In  the  French  army  it  is  ordered  not  to  be  con- 
aued  longer  than  twenty  minutea*  At  the  double  (if  without  arms),  the 
rearms  are  held  horizontally,  the  elbows  close  to  the  side ;  if  the  ri^e  is 
rried,  one  arm  is  so  held  There  is  an  advantage  in  this  attitude,  as  the 
ms  are  brought  into  the  position  of  least  resistance  ;  more  fixed  points  ars 
7en  for  the  muscles  of  respiration,  and  the  movement  of  the  arms  and 
oulders  facilitates  the  rapid  shifting  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 


*  It  may  be  worth  while  to^mention  some  of  the  feats  of  celebrated  pedestrians  as  a  means 
oomparison. 

rhe  mile  has  been  walked  in  7  minutes  (or  at  the  rate  of  8}  miles  per  hour).  Such  an  ezer- 
Q  is  enormous,  for  the  exertion  is  in  the  ratio  of  the  velocity. 

IVn  miles  have  been  walked  by  Captain  Saunders  in  93^  minutes,  and  21  miles  in  8  hours 
Westhall. 

A  running,  100  yards  have  been  covered  in  9^  seconds  ;  a  little  over  10  sec.  is  the  usual 

}  mile  in  1  minute  58  seconds. 

1  mile  in  4  minutes  22^  „ 

2  miles  in  9  minutes  20 
6    „  81 

10  „  61  „ 

11  and  46  yards      60  „ 

40    „  6  hours. 

100    „  18  hoars  and  60  minutes, 

isary  and  Weston  covered  600  miles  in  144  hours ;  Oale  walked  liSOO  in  1000  eoiiseeiitlv« 
ITS,  and  4000  quarter  mUes  in  4000  successive  periods  of  |10  minutes  each*— both  c 
of  endurance. 
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Quick  time  ifi  always  used  in  drills  and  marching.  The  ground  got  over 
J)er  hour  is  generally  reduced  by  halts  to  2*8  miles. 

Eunning  drill  has  been  introduced  during  the  last  seven  years  ;  it  is  not 
carried  beyond  1000  yards,  and  the  men  are  gradually  brought  up  to  this 
amount  The  pace  is  not  to  exceed  6  miles  an  hour.  All  men  over  15  yean' 
service  and  weakly  men  (if  considered  unfit  by  the  medical  officers),  are  to  be 
excused  (Queen's  Eeg.  1377). 

In  the  French  army  the  length  of  the  step  is  rather  different 


French  Steps  in  English  Measures,    (Morache,  1874). 


Length  of  Step 
in  inches. 

Steps  per  Minute. 

Ground  TrsTersed 
per  Minute  in 
Feet. 

Ground  TrsTrned 
per  Hour  in  Mila. 

Pas  ordinaire^  . 
Pas  de  route,  . 
Pas  acc^ler^, 
Pas  de  chai^,  . 
Pas  maximum  ) 
(gymnastique),  ) 

26 
26 
26 
29-5 

32-6 

76 
90 
110 
120 

165 

164 

195 
238 
295 

449 

1-  86 

2-  22 
270 
835 

510 

The  French  step  is  therefore  4  inches  shorter  than  the  English  ;  this  is 
perhaps  because  the  men  are,  as  a  rule,  shorter.  The  Prussian  and  the 
Bavarian  step  is  31^  inches  long,  and  112  steps  are  taken  per  minute. 

The  exact  length  of  the  step,  and  the  number  per  minute,  are  very  import- 
ant questiona  The  object  of  the  soldier  is  to  got  the  step  as  long,  and  the 
number  per  minute  as  great,  as  possible,  without  undue  fatigue,  so  as  to  get 
over  the  greatest  amount  of  ground. 

The  quickest  movement  of  the  leg  forward  in  walking  has  been  shown  by 
Weber  to  correspond  very  closely  with  half  a  pendulum  vibration  of  the  le^ 
and  to  occupy  on  an  average,  0*357  seconds  ;  this  would  give  168  steps  per 
minute,  supposing  the  one  foot  left  the  ground  when  the  other  touched  it 
This  is  much  quicker  than  the  army  walking  step  (the  double  is  a  run),  and 
no  doubt  much  quicker  than  could  long  be  borne,  since,  with  a  step  of  only 
30  inches,  it  would  give  nearly  5  miles  per  hour  ;  but  it  may  be  a  question 
whether,  with  men  in  good  condition,  the  pace  might  not  be  increased  to  130 
per  minute.  Practical  trials,  however,  with  soldiers  carrying  arms  and 
accoutrements  can  only  decide  this  point. 

The  length  of  the  step  of  an  average  man  has  been  fixed  by  the  Brothen 
Weber  at  about  28  inchea  In  individual  cases,  it  depends  entirely  on  the 
length  of  the  legs.  Eobert  Jackson  considered  30  inches  as  too  long  a  step 
ioT  the  average  soldier,  and  suggested  27  inches.  It  is  of  great  importance 
not  to  lesson  the  length  too  much,  and  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  some 
Well-conducted  experiments  on  this  point  The  steps  must  be  shorts  if 
weights  are  carried  than  without  them  ;  a  little  consideration  shows  how  thii 
is  :  When  a  man  walks,  he  lifts  his  whole  body  and  propels  it  forward,  and 
in  doing  so,  the  point  of  centre  of  gravity  describes  a  circular  motion,  in  the 
form  of  an  arc  about  the  foot.  The  less  the  body  is  raised,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  shorter  the  versed  sine  of  the  arc,  the  less  of  course  the  labour.  In  long 
steps  the  arc,  and  of  course  the  versed  sine,  or  height  to  which  the  body  is 
raised,  are  greater;  in  short  steps,  less.*  It  is  probable  that>  with  the  weight 
the  soldier  carries  (60  the  step  of  30  inches  is  quite  long  enough,  perhaps 
even  too  long  ;  and  it  would  be  desirable  to  know  if,  after  a  march  of  six  or 
eight  miles,  the  steps  do  not  get  shorter. 

•  *  The  BrotheTB  Vf^W,  Vio'if«veT>  have  shown  that  the  angle  at  which  the  body  u  best  and, 
eonaeqacntly,  the  coefSideiit  sA  wsa^x^  m  t^A.  ^SSmcigtA.  V|  ^hA  Xum^  of  atqp^  pivTided  tte 
Telodty  9ig^ns  th%  same. 
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In  the  French  army,  the  march  is  commenced  at  ike  pas  de  route  (90  stepd 
per  minute) ;  then  accelerated  to  110  steps ;  during  the  lalst  half-hour  100  steps 
are  returned  ta  But  the  soldiers  themselves  often  set  the  step ;  the  grenadiers 
and  the  voltigeurs  alternately  leading.  Four  kilometres  (  «  2^  miles)  are  done 
in  forty-five  or  forty-eight  minutea  One  kilometre  (  b  0*62  miles)  is  done  in 
about  twelve  minutea 

The  soldier,  in  this  country,  when  he  marches  in  time  of  peace  in  heavy 
order,  carries  his  pack,  kit^  haversack,  water-bottle,  greatcoat^  rifle,  and 
ammunition  (probably  twenty  rounds).  In  India,  he  does  not  carry  his  pack 
or  greatcoat 

There  is  a  very  general  impression  that  the  best  marchers  are  men  of  middle 
size,  and  that  very  tall  men  do  not  march  so  well 

Length  of  the  March, — In  "  marching  out "  in  time  of  peace^  which  is 
done  once  or  twice  a-week  in  the  winter,  the  distance  is  6  or  8  milea  In 
marching  on  the  route  or  in  war,  the  distance  is  from  10  or  12  miles  to 
occasionally  18  or  20,  but  that  is  a  long  marcL  A  forced  march  is  any 
distance — 25  to  30,  and  occasionally  even  40  miles  being  got  over  in  twenty- 
four  houra  In  the  Prussian  army  the  usual  march  is  14  miles  (English)  ;  if 
the  march  is  continuous,  there  is  a  halt  every  fourth  day. 

Conditions  retidering  Marches  Slower. — The  larger  the  body  of  men  the 
slower  the  march ;  14  miles  will  be  done  in  six  or  seven  hours  by  two  or  three 
regiments,  but  not  under  eight  or  nine  hours  by  8000  or  10,000  men.  A 
large  army  will  not  go  over  14  miles  under  ten  hours  usually.  A  single 
regiment  can  do  20  miles  in  eight  hours,  but  a  large  army  will  take  twelve  or 
fourteen,  including  halta  Head  winds  greatly  delay  marches  ;  a  very  strong 
wind  acting  on  a  body  of  men  will  cause  a  difference  of  20  to  25  per  cent,  or 
4  miles  will  be  got  over  instead  of  5. 

Snow  and  rain,  without  head  wind,  delay  about  10  to  15  per  cent,  or  4^ 
miles  are  done  instead  of  5. 

Of  course,  bad  or  slippery  roads,  deep  sands,  heavy  snows,  jungle  and 
brushwood,  are  often  acting  against  the  soldier,  and  in  hilly  and  jungly 
countries  only  5  or  6  miles  may  be  got  over  in  a  day. 

Conditions  adding  to  the  Fatigue  of  Marching. — Heat— dust — thirst — • 
constant  halts  from  obstructions — want  of  food — ^bad  weather,  especially  head 
winds  with  rain.  In  order  to  avoid  heat  and  dust»  it  is  desirable,  when  it 
can  be  done,  to  separate  the  cavalry  and  artillery  from  the  infantry ;  to  let 
the  latter  march  in  open  order,  and  with  as  large  a  front  as  possibla 

Instances  of  Marches  during  War. — It  is  most  important  for  a  soldier  to 
know  what  has  been  done  and  what  can  be  done  with  a  large  body  of  foot 
•oldiers,  and  it  is  scarcely  less  interesting  to  the  physiologist  In  comparing 
the  marches  of  infantry,  it  must  always  be  remembered  how  great  an  effect 
increasing  the  number  of  men  has  in  lessening  the  rapidity  and  length  of  a 
march,  and  in  increasing  the  fatigue.  No  large  army  has  ever  made  the 
marches  small  bodies  of  troops  have  done. 

At  times  the  fatigue  undergone  by  trained  men  has  been  something  almost 
incredibla  Wolfe  mentions  in  one  of  his  letters  that  in  1760,  just  before 
the  battle  of  Dettingen,  his  regiment  marched  from  Frankfort  "  two  days  and 
two  nights  with  only  nine  or  ten  hours'  half  This  would  be  a  march  then, 
of  thirty-eight  hours  out  of  forty-eight  He  gives  the  distance  at  about  40 
miles,  but  it  was  probably  more.  The  4dd,  52d,  and  95th  Regiments  of 
Foot,  forming  the  Light  Division  under  Crawfurd,  made  a  forced  march  in 
July  1809,  in  Spain,  in  order  to  reinforce  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  at  the  battle 
of  TalaVera.  About  fifty  weakly  men  were  left  behind,  and  the  brigade  then 
marched  62  miles  in  twenty-six  hours,  carrying  arms^  ammmdtio\^aaid^^kr-->^ 
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in  all,  a  weight  of  between  50  lb  and  60  lb.*  There  were  only  seventeen  strag- 
gleiB.  The  men  had  been  well  trained  in  marching  during  flie  previons  month. 

One  of  these  regiments — ^the  52d — ^made  in  India,  in  1857,  a  march  as 
extraordinary.  In  the  height  of  the  mutiny,  intelligence  reached  them  of  the 
locality  of  the  rebels  from  Sealkote.  The  52d,  and  some  artillery,  started  at 
night  on  the  10th  of  July  1857  from  Umritzur,  and  reached  Croodasepore,  43 
miles  off,  in  twenty  hours,  some  part  of  the  march  being  in  the  sun.  On  the 
following  morning  they  marched  10  miles,  and  engaged  the  mniineera  Thej 
were  for  the  first  time  clad  in  the  comfortable  gray  or  dust-coloured  native 
Khakee  clotL 

A  march  of  a  small  party  of  French  was  narrated  by  an  officer  of  the  parfcr 
who  was  afterwards  wounded  at  Sedan,  to  Dr  Frank,  who  kindly  gave  me 
the  particulara  A  company  of  a  regiment  of  Chasseurs  of  Macmahon's  amy, 
after  being  on  grand  guard,  without  shelter  or  fire,  during  the  rainy  night  of 
the  5th-6th  August  1870,  started  at  three  in  the  morning  to  rejoin  its 
regiment  in  retreat  on  Niederbronn,  after  the  battle  of  Weissenburg.  It 
arrived  at  this  village  at  3.30  in  the  afternoon,  and  started  again  for 
Phalsbourg  at  six  o'clock.  The  road  was  across  the  hills,  and  along  forest 
tracts,  which  were  very  difficult  for  troops.  It  arrived  at  Phalsbourg  at  8.30 
o'clock  ia  the  evening  of  the  next  day.  The  men  had,  therefore,  marched 
part  of  the  night  of  the  5th-6th  August,  the  day  of  the  6th,  the  night  of  tiie 
6th-7th,  and  the  day  of  the  7th  till  8.30  p.m.  The  halts  were  eight  mmntea 
every  hour,  from  3.30  to  6,  one  hour  in  the  night  of  the  6th-7th,  and  31 
hours  on  the  7th.  Altogether,  including  the  halts,  the  march  lasted  4l| 
hours,  and  the  men  must  have  been  actually  on  their  feet  about  thirty  hoon, 
in  addition  to  the  guard  duty  on  the  night  before  the  march. 

An  officer  of  a  Saxon  Fusilier  regiment  gave  me  the  following  statement 
of  a  forced  march  in  one  of  the  actions  at  Metz,  in  1870.  The  raiment 
was  alarmed  at  midnight  and  marched  at  one  A.M.,  and  continued  marching 
with  halts  until  7  p.m.  ;  they  bivouacked  for  the  night,  marched  at  7  the  next 
morning,  came  into  action  at  1  *30,  and  in  the  evening  found  themselves  15 
kilometres  beyond  the  field  of  battla  The  total  distance  was  53^  miles  k 
about  forty-two  hours,  with  probably  fifteen  hours'  halt 

Both  mentions  that  the  18th  division  of  the  Saxon  army  in  the  variom 
manoeuvres  about  Orleans  marched,  on  the  16  th  and  17  th  December  1870,54 
English  mile& 

Yon  der  Tann's  Bavarian  army,  in  retreat  on  Orleans,  marched  42  miles  in 
twenty-six  hours. 

These  were  all  forced  marches  for  the  purpose  of  coming  into  action  or  retir- 
ing after  discomfiture.  Apart  from  the  Peninsular  Light  Division  march,  they 
show  that  in  two  days  and  one  night  a  small  body  of  men  may  cover  54 
English  miles,  and  that  is  probably  near  the  limit  of  endurance.  The  Light 
Division  march  is  so  excessive  (62  miles  in  twenty-six  hours,  or  2*38  miles 
every  hour,  without  reckoning  halts),  that  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  distance 
was  properly  reckoned,  f 

When  a  large  army  moves  it  has  never  accomplished  such  distancea 


*  Napier's  War  in  the  Peninsula,  Sd  edit  vol.  ii.  p.  400 ;  Moorsom'fl  Reconi  of  the  j@d 
Begiinent,  p.  115.  Both  authors  state  that  the  men  carried  between  50  lb  and  60  ft  oo  tbii 
extraordinary  march,  but  there  seems  a  little  doubt  of  this.  During  the  Peniimilar  wir  tin 
men  carried  bags,  weighing  about  2  lb,  and  not  framed  padu,  and  their  kiu  were  veryscaotr. 
Lord  Clyde,  in  talking  of  this  march  to  my  colleague,  9ir  Longmore,  told  him  the  men  onlr 
carried  a  shirt,  and  a  spare  pair  of  either  boots  or  soles.  He  saw  the  men  march  in.  lo  afi 
probability  also  they  would  not  carry  their  full  ammunition. 

f  Sir  William  Cop«,  wYko  waa  oik«  \Xi<b  Q^^t%  ^1>^<^^^'^  (jahia  Hlstonr  <tf  the  Riflt 
Brigade,  formerly  t&e  Mth>,  ^2ba;t     d&a^<cA  ^ma  qgIi  ^ 
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In  1806  the  Fiench  amy  inarched  on  one  occasion  49  kilometres,  or  30^ 
milee.  On  the  15th  June  1815,  Napoleon  made  a  forced  march  to  surprise 
the  Prussians  and  English,  but  only  accomplished  30  kilometres  or  18f  miles. 

In  Sherman's  celebrated  march  across  the  Southern  States  the  daily  distance 
was  about  14  miles.  When  the  Prussians  advanced  on  Vienna,  after  the 
battle  of  Koniggratz  in  1866,  they  accomplished  almost  the  same^  and  had  also 
outpost  duty  eyery  other  night 

The  Bussians  marched  in  the  expedition  to  Khiva,  in  1873,  468*7  miles 
(English)  in  89  days,  but  as  actual  marching  was  done  only  on  44  days,  the 
ayerage  daily  march  was  (468*7 -r44)  10*65  miles;  the  longest  march  waa 
26^  milea* 

Macmahon's  army,  in  its  march  to  relieve  Bazaine  at  Mete,  could  only 
accomphsh  about  10  miles  daily,  while  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  in  pursuit 
was  far  more  rapid. 

After  Sedan,  the  Prussian  and  Saxon  troops  pushed  on  to  Paris  by  forced 
marches  and  accomplished  on  an  average  35  kilometres,  or  21|  miles,  daily, 
and  they  marched  on  some  days  42  to  45  kilometres  (26  to  28  miles) ;  tkey 
•tarted  at  five  or  six,  and  were  on  their  ground  from  four  to  eight  o'clock,  the 
average  pace  being  5  kilometres  (3*1  miles)  per  hour. 

In  the  Indian  mutiny  several  regiments  marched  30  miles  a  day  for  several 
daysL 

When  marches  are  continued  day  after  day,  an  average  of  about  20  miles 
may  be  expected  from  men  for  two  or  Uuee  weeks,  after  which,  probably,  the 
amount  would  lessen. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  labour  of  such  marches,  as  besides  the  actual 
march  there  is  often  work  in  fetching  waiter,  cooking,  pitching  tents^  sentry, 
outpost,  and  picket  duty,  &a  As  20  miles  arday  with  60  lb  weight  is 
equivalent  to  lifting  495  tons  one  foot,  and  there  is  always  additional  work 
to  be  done^  it  is  clear  that  the  labour  is  excessive  and  must  be  prepared  for, 
and  that  during  the  time  the  men  must  be  well  fed. 

In  marching  long  distances,  the  extent  of  the  marches,  the  halting  grounds, 
are  fixed  by  the  Quartermaster-General's  department 

Occasionally  the  march  has  been  divided,  one  part  being  done  in  the  early 
morning,  and  the  remainder  late  in  the  afternoon.  It  is^  however,  better  to 
make  the  march  continuous,  and,  if  necessary,  to  lengthen  the  mid-day  halt 

Order  of  March, — Whenever  possible^  it  seems  desirable'  to  march  in  open 
order.  Inspector-Greneral  J.  £.  Taylor  has  given  evidence  to  show  that  a 
close  order  of  ranks  is  a  cause  of  unhealthiness  in  marching,  similar  to  that  of 


«  In  1700,  on  ike  3d  Sept,  in  ordtr  totecure  the  passage  of  the  Haine,  the  Prince  of  Hesse 
Gassel  made  a  march  of  49  English  miles  in  66  successive  honn,  with  4000  foot  and  00 
•qaadrona  (Coxe's  Life  of  Marlborough  10-21). 

Alison  (History  of  Marlborough,  vol.  il  p.  27),  says  that  "  this  rapidity  of  advance  for  such 
a  distance  had  never  been  previously  surpassed,  though  it  has  been  out-done  in  later  times.** 
He  refers  in  a  foot-note  to  Mackenue's  march  to  join  Wellington  at  Talavera,  which  he  gives  as 
62  English  miles  in  26  hours  ;  also  the  Russian  foot  guards  advancing  to  Paris  in  1814,  after 
the  combat  at  F^re-Champenoise,  marched  48  miles  in  26  hours. 

In  the  Times  of  187S  a  writer  gives  the  following  statement ;  he  quotes  from  a  dispatch 
pnbliahed  in  the  London  Gaiette  of  1860.  "Dunng  the  day  the  troops  from  KhulkhulU 
marched  36  miles,  and  those  from  the  camp  48  miles,  and  much  of  this  under  a  more  than 
nsnaUy  hot  sun."  He  also  says  that  at  the  end  of  1868,  General  Whitlock  marched  86  miles 
in  S7  honn  to  relieve  Kirwee. 

In  1869  CdoBd  Desalis.  (London  Gazette  1859),  reported  a  march  of  not  lets  than  40 
milea.  Gaptain  Beanie's  force  also  marched  40  in  24  hours.  In  the  same  No.  of  the  Times. 
Captain  Carieton  states  that  Daly's  Gnide  Corps  marched  from  near  Peshawnr  to  DeUii,  680 
nilea  in  28  day&  Sir  Hope  Grant  sava  760  miles  in  28  dayi.  Bm  ako  aayi  that  the  Ut 
Bengal  FuMiUen  (Saropeui}  marched  6o  miles  in  88  Yionxt, 
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overcrowding  in  barracks  ;  and  the  Medical  Board  of  Bengal  haye,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  opinion,  recommended  that  militaiy  movements  in  close  order 
should  be  as  little  practised  as  possible.  There  should  also  be  as  much  inter* 
val  as  can  be  allowed  between  bodies  of  troopsw 

Effects  of  Marches, — Under  ordinary  concUtions,  both  in  cdld  and  hot 
countries,  men  are  healthy  on  the  march. 

But  marches  are  sometimes  hurtful — 

1^,  When  a  single  long  -and  heavy  march  is  undertaken  when  the  men  are 
overloaded, without  food,  and  perhaps  without  water.  The  men  fall  out,  and 
the  road  becomes  strewed  with  stragglers.  Sometimes  the  loss  of  life  has 
been  great 

The  prevention  of  these  catastrophes  is  easy.  Place  the  soldier  as  much  u 
possible  in  the  position  of  the  professional  pedestrian  ;  let  his  clothes  and 
accoutrements  be  adapted  to  his  work ;  supply  him  with  water  and  proper  food, 
and  exclude  spirits  ;  if  unusual  or  rapid  exertion  is  demanded,  the  wei^ts 
must  be  still  more  lightened. 

When  a  soldier  falls  out  on  the  march  he  will  be  found  partially  fainthig^ 
with  cold  moist  extremities,  a  profuse  sweat  everywhere  ;  the  is  Toy 

quick  and  weak — often  irregular ;  the  respiration  often  sighing.  The  weights 
should  be  removed,  clothes  loosened,  the  man  laid  on  .the  ground,  cold  water 
dashed  on  the  face,  and  water  given  to  drink  in  small  quantitiesL  If  the 
syncope  is  very  alarming,  brandy  must  be  used  as  the  only  way  of  keeping 
the  heart  acting,  but  a  large  quantity  is  dangerous.  If  it  can  be  obtaiiied, 
weak  hot  brandy  and  water  is  the  best  under  these  circumstances.  When  he 
has  recovered,  the  man  must  not  march — he  should  be  carried  in  a  waggon, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  have  something  to  eat^  but  not  much  at  ii  time.  Con* 
centrated  beef-tea  mixed  with  wine  is  a  powerful  restorative,  just  -as  it  is  to 
wounded  men  on  the  field. 

2d,  When  the  marches  which  singly  are  not  too  long,  are  prolcmged  orer 
many  days  or  weeks  without  due  rest. 

With  proper  halts  men  will  march  easily  from  500  to  1000  miles,  or  even 
farther,  or  from  12  to  16  miles  per  diem,  and  be  all  the  better  for  it ;  bat 
after  the  second  or  third  week's,  there  must  be  one  halt  in  the  week  besides 
Sunday.  If  not,  the  work  begins  to  tell  on  the  men ;  they  get  of  condi- 
tion, the  muscles  get  soft,  appetite  declines,  and  there  may  be  even  a  little 
anaemia.  The  «ame  effects  are  produced  with  a  much  less  quantity  of  worir, 
if  the  food  is  insufficient  Bad  food  and  insufficient  rest  are  then  tiie  great 
causes  of  this  condition  of  body. 

In  such  a  state  of  body  malarious  fevers  are  intensified,  and  in  India 
attacks  of  cholera  are  more  frequent  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  body  is 
overladen  with  the  products  of  metamorphosis,  which  cannot  be  oxidised  fast 
enough  to  be  removed. 

Directly  the  least  trace  of  loss  of  condition  begins  to  be  perceived  in  the 
more  weakly  men  (who  are  the  tests  in  this  case),  the  surgeon  should  advise 
the  additional  halt,  if  military  exigencies  permit  On  the  halt  day  the  men 
should  wash  themselves  and  their  clothes,  and  parade,  but  should  not  drill 

^d.  When  special  circimistances  produce  diseases. 

Exposure  to  wet  and  cold  in  temperate  climates  is  the  great  foe  of  the 
soldier.  As  long  as  he  is  marching,  no  great  harm  results ;  and  if  at  nig^t 
he  can  have  dry  and  warm  lodgings,  he  can  bear,  when  seasoned,  great 
exposure.  But  if  he  is  exposed  at  night  as  well  as  day,  and  in  war  he  often 
is  so,  and  never  gets  dry,  the^  hardiest  men  will  suffer.    Afiections  arising 

•^la  cold,  such.  a&  caWt\]^  i^<^\vis^\hsa^  Y^:i^<:si^ssr^  \TiHftniin<^fjmi^  and 

djsentery  aie  ca\ia^ 
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These  aie  incidental  to  the  soldier's  life,  and  can  never  be  altogether 
avoided.  But  one  great  boon  can  be  given  to  him  ;  a  waterproof  sheets . 
which  can  cover  him  both  daj  and  night,  has  been  found  the  greatest  comfort 
by  those  who  have  tried  it. 

The  soldier  may  have  to  march  through  malarious  regions.  The  march 
should  then  be  at  mid-day  in  cold  regions,  in  the  afternoon  in  hot  The  early 
morning  marches  of  the  tropics  should  be  given  up  for  the  time ;  the  deadest 
time  for  the  malaria  is  at  and  soon  after  sunrise.  If  a  specially  deadly  narrow, 
district  has  to  be  got  through,  such  as  a  Terai,  at  the  foot  of  hills,  a  single 
long  march  should  be  ordered ;  a  thoroughly  good  meal,  with  wine,  should  be 
taken  before  starting,  and  if  it  can  be  done,  a  dose  of  quinine.  If  the  troops 
must  halt]  a  night  in  such  a  district,  every  man  should  take  five  grains  of 
quinine.  Tents  should  be  pitched  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  in 
&e  chapter  on  Camps,  and  the  men  should  not  leave  them  till  the  sun  is  well 
up  in  the  heavens. 

Yellow  fever  or  cholera  may  break  out  The  rules  in  both  cases  are  the 
aame.  At  once  leave  the  line  of  march ;  take  a  short  march  at  right  angles 
to  the  wind  ;  separate  the  sick  men,  and  place  the  hospital  tent  to  leeward ; 
let  every  evacuation  and  vomited  matter  be  at  once  buried  and  covered  with 
eaxthj  and  employ  natives  (if  in  India)  to  do  this  constantly,  with  a  serjeant 
to  superintend.  Let  every  duty-man  who  goes  twice  to  the  rear  in  six  hours 
xeport  himself,  and,  if  the  disease  be  cholera,  distribute  piUs  of  acetate  of  lead 
and  opium  to  all  the  non-commissioned  officers.  Directly  a  man  who 
becomes  choleraic  has  used  a  latrine,  either  abandon  it,  or  cover  it  with  earth 
and  lime  if  it  can  be  procured.  If  there  is  carbolic  acid  or  chloride  of  zinc,; 
or  lime  or  sulphate  of  iron  or  zinc  at  hand,  add  some  to  every  stool  or  vomit 

In  two  days,  whether  the  cholera  has  stopped  or  not,  move  two  miles ;  take 
care  in  the  old  camp  to  cover  everything,  so  that  it  may  not  prove  a  focus  of 
disease  for  others.  The  drinking  water  should  be  constantly  looked  to.  A 
r^ment  should  never  follow  one  which  carries  cholera;  it  should  avoid 
towns  where  cholera  prevails ;  if  it  itself  carries  cholera,  the  men  should  not 
be  allowed  to  enter  towns.  I  know  one  instance  (and  many  are  known  in 
India)  where  cholera  was  in  this  way  introduced  into  a  town. 

The  men  may  suffer  from  insolation.  This  will  generally  be  under  three 
conditions.*  Excessive  solar  heat  in  men  unaccustomed  to  it  and  wrongly 
dressed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  98th  in  the  first  China  war,  when  the  men 
having  just  landed  from  a  six  months'  voyage,  and  being  buttoned  up  and 
wearing  stocks,  fell  in  numbers  during  the  first  short  marcL  A  friend  who 
follow^  with  the  rearguard  informed  me  that  the  men  fell  on  their  faces  as 
if  struck  by  lightning ;  on  running  up  and  turning  them  over,  he  found 
many  of  them  already  dead.  They  had,  no  doubt,  struggled  on  to  the  last 
moment  This  seems  to  be  intense  asphyxia,  with  sudden  failure  of  the 
heart-action,  and  is  the  "  cardiac  variety  "  of  Morehead. 

A  dress  to  allow  perfectly  free  respiration  (freedom  from  pressure  on  chest 
and  neck),  and  protection  of  the  head  and  spine  from  the  sun,  will  generally 
prevent  this  form.  The  head-dress  may  be  wetted  from  time  to  time ;  a 
piece  of  wet  paper  in  the  crown  of  the  cap  is  useful  When  the  attack  has 
occurred,  cold  effusion,  artificial  respiration,  ammonia,  and  hot  brandy  and 
water  to  act  on  the  heart,  seem  the  best  measures.  Bleeding  is  hurtful } 
perhaps  fatal    Cold  affusion  must  not  be  pushed  to  excess. 


*  Of  course  I  do  not  enter  here  into  the  pathology  of  this  affection.  For  this  I  refer  to  the 
gnat  works  of  Morehaad  and  Martin  and  Aitken  and  Madean.  I  look  at  it  from  a  apeda^ 
poini  of  view,' 
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In  a  second  form  the  men  are  exposed  to  continiied  heat^*  both  in  the  nrn 
and  out  of  it^  day  and  nighty  and  the  atmosphere  is  still,  and  peihapa  moist, 
so  that  evaporation  is  lessened,  or  the  air  is  vitiated.  If  much  exiehaxm  ii 
taken,  the  freest  perspiration  is  then  necessary  to  keep  down  the  heat  of  the 
l>ody ;  if  anything  checks  this,  and  the  skin  gets  diy,  a  certain  amnmit  of 
pyrexia  occurs ;  &e  pulse  rises ;  the  head  aches ;  the  eyes  get  congested ;  | 
there  is  a  frequent  desire  to  micturate  (Longmore),  and  gradual  or  sudden 
coma,  with  perhaps  convulsions  and  stertor,  comes  on,  even  sometimes  when 
a  man  is  lying  quiet  in  his  tent  The  causes  of  the  inteimption  to  ^eupor 
tion  are  not  known ;  it  may  he  that  the  skin  is  acted  upon  in  some  way  hy 
the  heat,  and  from  being  over-stimulated,  at  last  becomes  inactiva 

In  this  form  cold  affusion,  ice  to  the  head,  and  ice  taken  by  the  mouth,  aze 
the  best  remedies ;  perhaps  even  ice  water  by  the  rectum  might  be  liiei 
Stimulants  are  hurtful  The  exact  pathology  of  this  form  of  inwolatioii  is 
uncertain.    It  is  the  cerebro-spinal  variety  of  Morehead. 

In  a  third  form  a  man  is  exposed  to  a  hot  land-wind ;  perhaps^  as  minj 
have  been,  from  lying  drunk  without  cover.  When  bronght  in,  then  is 
generally  complete  coma  with  dilated  pupils,  and  a  very  darkly  flushed  &ca 
After  death  the  most  striking  point  is  the  enormous  congestion  of  the  Inngi^ 
which  is  also  marked,  though  less  so,  in  the  other  varietieflL  Althoo^  1 
have  dissected  men  in  a  very  large  number  of  diseases  both  in  India  md 
England,  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  the  enormous  congestion  I  hiTe 
observed  in  two  or  three  cases  of  this  kind 

As  prevention  of  all  forms,  the  following  points  should  be  attended  to 
Suitable  clothing;  plenty  of  cold  drinking  water  (Crawford);  ventilatioii : 

i)roduction  in  buildhigs  of  currents  of  air;  bathing;  avoidance  of  spints; 
essening  of  exertion  demanded  from  the  mea 

Duty  of  Medical  Officers  during  Marches. 

General  Duties  on  Marches  in  India  or  the  Copies, — Before  commenciiig 
the  march,  order  all  men  with  sore  feet  to  report  themselvea  See  that  all 
the  men  have  their  proper  kits,  neither  more  nor  lesa  Every  man  should  be 
provided  with  a  water-bottle  to  hold  not  less  than  a  pint  Inspect  halting- 
grounds,  if  possible ;  see  that  they  are  perfectly  clean,  and  that  everything  is 
ready  for  the  men.  In  India,  on  some  of  the  trunk  roads  there  are  regdsr 
halting-grounds  set  apart  The  conservancy  of  these  should  be  very  cai^hillj 
looked  to,  else  they  become  nothing  but  foci  for  disseminating  diseasa  If 
there  are  no  such  places,  halting-grounds  are  selected.  It  should  be  a  role 
never  to  occupy  an  encamping  ground  previously  used  by  another  corps  if  it 
can  be  avoided ;  this  appHes  to  all  casea  Select  a  position  to  windward  of 
such  an  old  camp,  and  keep  as  far  as  possible  from  it  The  encampment  of 
the  transport  department,  elephants,  camels,  bullock  carts^  &c.,  must  be  lo<^ed 
to, — they  often  are  very  dirty  :  keep  them  to  leeward  of  the  camp,  not  too 
near,  and  see  especially  that  there  is  no  chance  of  their  contaminating  stratms 
supplying  drinking  water.  If  the  encampment  is  on  the  banks  of  a  staean, 
the  proper  place  for  the  native  camp  and  bazaar  will  always  be  lower  down  • 
the  stream.  The  junior  medical  officer,  if  he  can  be  spared,  should  be  sent 
forward  for  this  purpose  with  a  combatant  officer.  Advise  on  length  of 
marches,  halts,  &c.,  and  draw  up  a  set  of  plain  rules  to  be  promulgated  by 
the  commanding  officer,  directing  the  men  how  to  manage  on  the  march  if 
exposed  to  great  heat  or  cold,  or  to  long-continued  exertion,  how  to  piuifj 

*  The  heat  of  eaiid^  pl&iQft  i&  the  ^oTst,  probably,  from^the  great  abaorptian  of  beat  tad  the 
eontiaaed  radiatloiLi  TViiebMX  ^  ^  vs:^,  yer  tt^S^is^  tn\Aji\  tfa^Vmasl  tlrip  ioi-itnln  if 
nncommoxu 
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water,  dean  their  clothee,  &c.  [f  the  march  is  to  last  some  time,  and  if  halts 
aie  made  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  write  a  set  of  instractionB  for 
ventilatiiig  and  f^lftftning  tents,  regulation  of  latrines,  &c 

Special  DuHee  for  the  March  itself. — Inspect  the  breakfast  or  morning 
refreshment ;  see  that  the  men  get  their  coffee,  &c  On  no  account  allow  a 
morning  dram,  either  in  malarious  regions  or  elsewhere.  Inspect  the  water- 
casks,  and  see  them  properly  placed,  so  that  the  men  may  be  supplied ; 
inspect  some  of  the  men,  to  see  that  the  water-bottles  are  fulL  March  in 
rear  of  the  regiment  so  as  to  pick  up  all  the  men  that  fall  out,  and  order  men 
who  cannot  march  to  be  carried  in  waggons,  dhoolies,  &c.,  or  to  be  relieved 
of  their  packs^  &a  If  there  are  two  medical  officers,  the  senior  should  be  in 
rear  ;  if  a  regiment  marches  in  divisions,  the  senior  is  ordered  to  be  with  the 
last  When  men  are  ordered  either  to  be  carried  or  to  have  their  packs  carried, 
tickets  should  be  given  specifying  the  length  of  time  they  are  to  be  carried 
These  tickets  should  be  prepared  before  the  march,  so  that  nothing  has  to  be 
done  but  to  fill  in  the  man's  name,  and  the  length  he  is  to  be  carried. 

Special  orders  should  be  given  that,  at  the  halt,  or  at  the  end  of  the  day's 
march,  the  heated  men  should  not  uncover  themselvea  They  should  take  off 
their  pack  and  belts,  but  keep  on  the  clothes,  and,  if  very  hot,  should  put  on 
their  greatcoatsi  The  reason  of  this  (viz.,  &e  great  danger  of  chill  after  exer- 
tion) should  be  explained  to  them.  In  an  hour  after  the  end  of  the  march 
the  men  should  change  their  underclothing,  and  hang  the  wet  things  up  to 
dry ;  when  dry  they  should  be  shaken  well,  and  put  by  for  the  following  day. 
Some  officers,  however,  prefer  that  their  men  should  at  once  change  their 
clothes  and  put  on  dry  things.  This  is  certainly  more  comfortable.  But,  at 
any  rate,  exposure  must  be  prevented. 

It  will  be  found  that  old  soldiers  eat  very  little  while  on  the  march  j  the 
largest  meal  is  taken  at  the  end. 

At  the  end  of  the  march  inspect  the  footsore  men.  Footsoreness  is 
generally  a  great  trouble,  and  frequently  arises  from  faulty  boots,  undue 
pressure,  chafing,  riding  of  the  toes  from  narrow  soles,  &c  Kubbing  the  feet 
with  tallow,  or  oil  or  fkt  of  any  kind,*  before  marching,  is  a  common  remedy. 
In  the  late  war  the  Germans  found  tannin  very  useful, — they  used  an  ointment 
of  one  part  of  tannin  to  twenty  parts  of  zinc  ointment  A  good  plan  is  to  dip 
the  feet  in  very  hot  water,  before  starting,  for  a  minute  or  two  ;  wipe  them 
quite  dry,  then  rub  them  with  soap  (soft  soap  is  the  best),  till  there  is  a 
lather  ;  then  put  on  the  stocking.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  if  the  feet  are  sore, 
they  should  be  wiped  with  a  wet  cloth,  and  rubbed  with  tallow  and  spirits 
mixed  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  (Galton).  Pedestrians  frequently  use  hot  salt 
and  water  at  night,  and  add  a  little  alum.  Sometimes  the  soreness  is  owing 
simply  to  a  bad  stocking ;  this  is  easily  remedied.  Stockings  should  be 
frequently  washed ;  then  greased.  Some  of  the  German  troops  use  no  stock- 
ings^ but  rags  folded  smooth  over  the  feet  This  is  a  very  good  plan.  Very 
often  soreness  is  owing  to  neglected  corns,  bunions,  or  in-growing  nails,  and 
the  surgeon  must  not  despise  the  little  surgery  necessary  to  remedy  these 
things  ;  nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  called  little  if  it  conduces  to  efficiency.  As 
shoes  are  often  to  blame  for  sore  feet,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  it  might 
not  be  well  to  accustom  the  soldier  to  do  without  shoea 

Frequently  men  fall  out  on  the  march  to  empty  the  bowels ;  the  frequency 
with  which  men  thus  lagging  behind  the  column  were  cut  off  by  Arabs,  led 
the  f^cench  in  Algeria  to  introduce  the  slit  in  the  Zouave  trousers^  which  re- 
quire no  unbuckling  at  the  waist,  and  take  no  time  for  adjustment 

•  An  old  pr^ndioe  givM  the  picferenoe  to  ftag's  tai,  but  then  it  little  doabt  all  oOf  are 
equMUj^e/bctuML 
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At  the  long  halt,  if  there  is  plenty  of  water,  the  shoee  and  stockings  shouLd 
be  taken  ofl^  and  the  feet  well  washed ;  even  wiping  with  a  wet  towel  is  veiy 
refreshing.    The  feet  should  always  be  washed  at  the  end  of  the  march. 

Occasionally  men  are  much  annoyed  with  chafing  between  the  nates  or  inidde 
of  the  thigha  Sometimes  this  is  simply  owing  to  the  clothes,  but  sometiiaeB 
to  the  actual  chafing  of  the  parts.  Powders  are  said  to  be  the  best — ^flour, 
oxide  of  zinc,  and  above  all,  it  is  said,  fuller's  earth. 

If  blisters  form  on  the  feet,  the  men  should  be  directed  not  to  open  them 
during  the  march,  but  at  the  end  of  the  time  to  draw  a  needle  and  thread 
through  ;  the  fluid  gradually  oozes  out. 

All  footsore  men  should  be  ordered  to  report  themselves  at  once. 

Sprains  are  best  treated  with  rags  dipped  in  cold  water,  or  cold  spirit  and 
water  with  nitre,  and  bound  tolerably  tight  round  the  jwurt  Rest  is  often 
impossible.    Hot  fomentations,  when  procurable,  will  relieve  pain.* 

Marches,  especially  if  hurried,  sometimes  lead  men  to  neglect  their  bowels, 
and  some  trouble  occurs  in  this  way.  As  a  rule,  it  is  desirable  to  avoid 
purgative  medicines  on  the  line  of  march,  but  tins  cannot  always  be  done  ; 
they  should,  however,  be  as  mild  as  possible. 

Robert  Jackson  strongly  advised  the  use  of  vinegar  and  water  as  a  refre^- 
ing  beverage,  having  probably  taken  this  idea  from  the  Romans,  who  made 
vinegar  one  of  the  necessaries  of  the  soldier.  It  was  probably  used  by  them 
as  an  anti-scorbutic  j  whether  it  is  very  refreshing  to  a  fatigued  man,  I  do  not 
know. 

There  is  only  one  occasion  when  spirits  should  be  issued  on  the  march  : 
this  is  on  forced  marches,  near  the  end  of  the  time,  when  the  exhaustion  is 
great.  A  little  spirit,  in  a  large  quantity  of  hot  water,  may  then  be  useful, 
but  it  should  only  be  used  on  great  emergency.  Warm  beer  or  tea  is  also 
good  ;  the  warmth  seems  an  important  point.  Ranald  Martin  tells  us  that  in 
the  most  severe  work  in  Burmah,  in  the  hot  months  of  April  and  May,  and  in 
the  hot  hours  of  the  day,  warm  tea  was  the  most  refreshing  beverage.  This  I 
found  also  from  my  own  experience.  Several  friends  have  told  me  that  both 
in  India,  and  in  bush  travelling  in  Australia,  there  was  [nothing  so  reviving 
as  warm  tea.  Chevers  mentions  that  the  juice  of  the  country  onion  is  useful 
in  lessening  thirst  during  marches  in  India,  and  that,  in  oases  of^  sun-stroke, 
the  natives  use  the  juice  of  the  unripe  mangoe  mixed  with  salt. 

Music  on  the  march  is  very  invigorating  to  tired  men.  Singing  should 
also  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possibla 

Marching  in  India. — Marches  take  place  in  the  cool  season  (November  to 
February),  and  not  in  the  hot  or  rainy  seasons,  except  on  emergency ;  yet 
marches  have  been  made  in  hot  weather  without  harm,  when  care  is  taken. 
They  are  conducted  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  cold  countries,  except  that 
the  very  early  morning  is  usually  chosen.  The  men  are  roused  at  half-past 
two  or  three,  and  parsSe  half  an  hour  later  ;  the  tents  are  struck,  and  carried 
on  by  the  tent-bearers ;  coffee  is  served  out,  and  the  men  march  oflf  by  half- 
past  three  or  four,  and  end  at  half-past  seven.  Everything  is  ready  at  the 
halting-ground,  tents  are  pitched,  and  breakfast  is  prepared. 

These  very  early  marches  are  strongly  advocated  by  many,  and  are  opposed 
almost  as  strongly  by  som&  In  the  West  Indies,  marching  in  the  sun  has 
always  been  more  common  than  in  the  East.  Much  must  depend  on  the 
locality,  and  the  prevalence  and  time  of  hot  land  winds.  Both  in  India  and 
Algeria  marches  have  been  made  at  night ;  the  evidence  of  the  effects  of  this 


-  *  The  foUowins  is  a  ^ery        VAa.otl  Iqsl  vti  vca!DESL<si^^nS^  ^bcaSiu^  viaafps  and 

fpirit>  an  ounce^eaeh.  .  ' 
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diflcordant  The  French  have  generally  found  it  did  not  answer ;  men  bear 
ktigue  less  well  at  night ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the  admissions  into  hospital 
aye  always  increased  among  the  French  after  night  marching.  Annesle/s 
lihority  is  also  against  night  marching  in  India.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
ave  been  informed  that  in  India  the  march  through  the  cool  moon-light 
ight  has  been  found  both  pleasant  and  healthy. 

Afternoon  marches  (commencing  about  two  hours  before  sunset)  have  been 
ied  in  India,  and,  I  believe,  often  with  very  good  results. 

Marching  in  Canada. — In  1814,  during  the  war  with  America^  in  1837, 
aiing  the  rebellion;  and,  in  1861-62,  during  the  "Trent"  excitement, 
inter  marches  were  made  by  the  troops,  in  all  cases  without  loss.  The 
allowing  winter  clothing  was  issued  at  home : — A  sealskin  cap  with  ea^ 
ippets ;  a  woollen  comforter ;  two  woollen  jerseys ;  two  pairs  woollen 
rawers ;  a  chamois  leathern  vest  with  arms ;  two  pairs  long  woollen  stockings 
>  draw  over  the  boots  ;  sealskin  mits,  and  a  pair  of  jackboots.  In  Canada  a 
ftir  of  blankets  and  moccasins  were  added,*  and,  at  the  long  halts,  weak  hoi 
un  and  water  was  served  out.'  A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  meat  was  added  to 
le  ration*  A  hot  meal  was  given  before  starting,  another  at  mid-day,  and 
aother  at  night.  The  troops  were  extremely  healthy.  During  exposure  to 
)ld,  spirits  must  be  avoided  ;  hot  coffee,  tea,  ginger  tea,  or  hot  weak  wine 
nd  water,  are  the  best ;  it  is  a  good  plan  to  rub  the  hands,  feet,  face,  and 
eck  with  oil ;  it  appears  to  lessen  the  radiation  of  heat  and  the  cooling  effect 
f  winds. 


*  See  Inspector-Gtonoral  Mnif  s  Beport^Army  Medici  Bepoitj,  vol.  iv.  p.  87i8. 
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THE  EFFECTS  OF  MILITARY  SERVICE. 

The  influence  of  the  yarioos  conditions  of  military  life  is  shown  hj  the 
records  of  sickness  and  mortality,  and  this  must  be  noted  in  the  ymm 
stations. 

The  recruit  having  entered  tiie  ranks,  begins  his  service  at  home,  and  he  ii 
kept  at  his  depdt  for  some  tim&  He  does  not  go  to  India  until  he  has  com- 
pleted his  twentieth  year,  although  he  may  take  other  foreign  service  eariio; 
We  should  suppose  his  life  would  be  a  h^thy  one.  It  is  a  muscular;  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  an  open-air  life,  yet  without  great  exposure  or  exoesnTa 
labour  ;  the  food  is  good  (though  there  might  be  some  improvement),  the 
lodging  is  now  becoming  excellent,  and  the  principles  of  sanitation  of  dwell- 
ings are  carefully  practised.  Although  the  mode  of  clothing  might  be  imr 
proved  as  regards  pressure,  still  the  material  is  very  good.  There  is  a  freedom 
from  the  pecuniary  anxiety  which  often  presses  so  hardly  on  the  civil  artisan, 
and  in  illness  the  soldier  receives  more  immediate  and  greater  care  tium  is 
usual  in  the  class  from  which  he  comes. 

There  are  some  counterbalancing  consideration&  In  a  barrack,  there  is 
great  compression  of  the  population,  and  beyond  a  doubt  the  soldier  has 
greatly  su^ered,  and  even  now  suffers,  from  the  foul  air  of  barrack  rooms. 
But  this  is  a  danger  greatly  lessening,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  Banack 
Improvement  Commissioners,  and,  as  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  some  con- 
vict jails,  can  be  altogether  avoided. 

Among  the  duties  of  the  soldier  is  some  amount  of  night-work ;  it  is  cratain 
that  this  is  a  serious  strain,  and  the  Sanitary  Commissionera;  therefore, 
inserted  in  the  Mediccd  Eegulations  an  order  that  the  number  of  nights  in  bed 
should  be  carefully  reported  by  medical  ofl&cera  Commanding  officers  should 
be  informed  how  seriously  the  guard  and  sentry  duties,  conducted  as  they  are 
in  full  dress,  tell  on  the  men  if  they  are  too  frequent ;  one  guard-day  in  five 
is  quite  often  enough,  and  four  nights  in  bed  should  be  secured  to  the  men. 
Exposure  during  guard  and  transition  of  temperature  on  passing  from  the  hot 
air  of  the  guard-room  to  the  outside  air  are  also  causes  of  disease.  The 
weights  and  accoutrements  are  heavy,  but  the  valise  equipment  introduced  by 
General  Eyre's  Committee  has  removed  the  evil  of  the  old  knapsack. 

The  habits  of  the  soldier  are  unfavourable  to  health  ;  in  the  infantry, 
especially,  he  has  much  spare  time  on  his  hands,  and  ennui  presses  on  him. 
Ennui  is,  in  fact,  the  great  bane  of  armies ;  though  it  is  less  in  our  own  than 
in  many  others.  It  is  said  to  weigh  heavily  on  the  German,  the  Russian,  and 
even  on  the  French  army.  Hence,  indeed,  part  of  the  restlessness,  and  one 
of  the  dangers  of  large  standing  armiea  The  Bomans  appear  to  have  avoided 
this  danger  by  msiking  their  distant  legions  stationary,  and  permitting 
marriage  and  settlement — ^in  fact,  by  converting  them  into  military  cobniea 
We  avoid  it  in  part  by  our  frequent  changes  of  place,  and  our  colonial  and 
Indian  service  \  but  n^ot.  W^e^  \^  e.nd  abroad^  do  idleness  and 

emtd^  the  parents  oi  8^  ^^^  *YD^j;^\^^^s^ts^ 
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Not  meiely  exceniye  smokmg,  drinking,  and  debauchery,  but  in  the  tropics 
mere  laziness  and  inertia,  have  to  be  combated.  Much  is  now  being  done  by 
ertablishing  reading-rooms,  trades,  industrial  exhibitions,  &c,  and  by  the  en- 
eonragement  of  athletic  sports  to  occupy  spare  time,  and  already  gooid  results 
have  been  produced. 

The  establishment  of  trades,  especially,  which  will  not  only  interest  the 
Boldier,  but  benefit  him  pecuniarily,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  It  has 
Long  been  asked  why  an  army  should  not  do  all  its  own  work ;  give  the  men 
the  hope  and  opportunity  of  benefiting  themselves,  and  ermut  would  no  longer 
eodst  In  India,  Lord  Strathnaim  did  most  essential  service  by  the  establish- 
ment of  trades  ;  and  the  system,  after  long  discussion  and  many  reports,  is 
now  being  tried  in  England. 

One  of  the  proofs  of  ability  for  command  and  administration  is  the  power 
of  occupying  men,  not  in  routine,  but  in  interesting  and  pleasant  work,  to 
•och  an  extent  that  rest  and  idleness  may  be  welcomed  as  a  change,  not 
felt  as  a  burden.  Constant  mental  and  much  bodily  movement  is  a  necessity 
for  all  men  ;  it  is  for  the  officers  to  give  to  their  men  an  impulse  in  the 
pioper  direction. 

Among  the  conditions  of  the  soldier^s  life  adverse  to  health,  enforced  celibacy 
must  be  reckoned.  This  produces  not  merely  promiscuous  intercourse,  that 
terrible  evil,  but  other  effects.  We  do  not  require  the  statistical  proof  that 
both  in  the  army  and  civil  life  married  men  have  less  illness  and  longer  lives 
than  single  men  ;  we  might  be  certain,  a  priori,  that  the  great  function  of 
procreation  cannot  be  tiius  endangered  by  the  conditions  we  impose  on  our 
soldiers  without  injury.  The  continental  system  of  conscription  for  limited 
periods  has  prevented  this  matter  from  assuming  the  importance  it  does  in 
armies  enlisted  for  long  or  permanent  service.  For  our  own  aitny  the  question 
is  pressing  enough,  nor  is  it  easy  to  offer  a  solution,  unless  the  system  of  short 
service  is  found  to  have  a  good  effect 

The  last  point  which,  probably,  makes  the  soldier's  life  less  healthy  than  it 
would  otherwise  be,  is  the  depressing  moral  effect  of  severe  and  harassing  dis- 
cipline. In  our  own  army  in  former  years,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  dis- 
cipline was  not  merely  unnecessarily  severe,  but  was  absolutely  savage.  An 
enlightened  public  opinion  has  gradually  altered  this,  and  with  good  com- 
manding officers,  the  discipline  of  some  regiments  is  probably  nearly  perfect ; 
that  is  to  say,  regular,  systematic,  and  unfailing  ;  but  from  its  very  justice 
and  regularity,  and  from  its  judiciousness,  not  felt  as  irksome  and  oppressive 
by  the  men. 

The  general  result  of  the  life  at  home  on  soldiers  must  now  be  considered. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  say  whether  soldiers  enjoy  as  vigorous  health  as 
the  classes  from  which  they  are  drawn ;  the  comparison  of  the  number  of  sick, 
or  of  days'  work  lost  by  illness  by  artisans,  cannot  be  made,  as  soldiers  often 
go  into  hospital  for  slight  ailments  which  will  not  cause  an  artisan  to  give  up 
work.  The  comparative  amount  of  mortality  seems  the  only  available  test^ 
though  it  cannot  be  considered  a  very  good  one. 

Following  the  order  laid  down  in  the  chapter  on  Statistios,  we  have  to 
consider — 

SECTION  L 

THE  LOSS  OF  STRENGTH  BY  DEATH  AND  INVALIDING. 
PER  1000  PER  ANNUM. 

A.  Bt  Death. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  mortality  is  here  lockonod.  on.  tlvft  ^jtsBOfoi;^ 
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that  is,  on  the  total  num^ber  of  healthy  and  sick  persons  actually  aerviag 
during  the  time.    The  mortality  on  the  sick  alone  is  another  matter. 

From  the  Parliamentary  Statistical  Returns  of  the  Army  (1840  and  1853, 
which  include  the  years  1826-1846),  we  find  that  the  mortality  among  tbe 
cavalry  of  the  line  was  at  that  time  about  ^d  more  than  among  the  civil  male 
population  at  the  same  age  (nearly  as  15  to  10*  per  1000)  ;  among  the  Foot 
Guards  it  was  more  than  double  (very  nearly  20^  per  1000  as  against  10) ; 
among  the  infantry  of  the  line  it  was  fths  more  (or  18  per  1000  as  against  10). 

The  State  was  thus  losing  a  laige  body  of  men  annually  in  excess  of  what 
would  have  been  the  case  had  there  been  no  army,  and  was  therefore  not  only 
su£fering  a  loss,  but  incurring  a  heavy  responsibility. 

In  the  splendid  men  of  the  Household  Brigade,  diseases  of  the  lungi 
(including  phthisis)  accounted  for  no  less  than  67*7  per  cent  of  the  deaths, 
in  the  cavalry  of  the  line  for  nearly  50  per  cent,  and  in  the  infantry  of  the 
line  for  57  per  cent ;  while  among  the  civil  population  of  the  soldier's  age, 
the  proportion  in  all  England  and  Wales  was  only  44 '5  per  cent  of  the  totd 
deaths.  The  next  chief  causes  of  deaths  were  fevers,  wluch  accounted  in  ihe 
different  arms  of  the  service  for  from  7  to  14  per  cent  of  the  total  death& 
The  remainder  of  the  causes  of  deaths  were  made  up  of  smaller  items. 

These  remarkable  results  were  not  peculiar  to  the  English  Army.  Most 
armies  did,  some  still  do,  lose  more  than  the  male  civil  population  at  the 
same  age.    The  following  are  the  most  reliable  statisics : — f 

Army  Loss 
Per  1000. 
.  28-3 


France  (1828), 
France  (Paixhans,  1846),  .  .  19*9 
France,  mean  of  7  years  (1862-68),  lO'O 
France  (1869),     ,       .       .       •  9-55 

France  (1872)   9-49 

French  in  Algeria  (1846),  .  64 

„     (1862-66),       .  14-98 
Prussian  J  (1846-1863,  excluding)  g.^^ 

officers),  ( 

Prussian  (1869), 


6-10 
4*96 


Pruasian  §  (1867), 
RuBsianll  (series  of  yean), 
(1867-1866), 

Austrian, 

(1869),  . 
Piedmontese  (1859),  . 
Italian  (1870),  . 
United  States  (before  the  war), 
PortUKuese  (1851-63),  . 
Danish,      •  • 


ArmjLM 
Per  1000. 
C-54 

39 
187 


11-58 
16 
8*40 
18-8 
16-5 
9-5 


Prussian  army  (including  the  Saxon  ) 
and  Wiirtemberg  corps  (1876),  .  J 

The  old  Hanoverian  army  was  very  healthy,  losing  only  5*3  per  1(KX)  as 
against  9 '5  among  the  civil  population  of  the  same  ages. 

In  those  foreign  armies  the  same  rule  holds  good ;  fevers  (chiefly  typhoid 
in  all  probability)  and  phthisis  were  the  great  causes  of  mortality.  In  Prussia 
phthisis  formerly  caused  27  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality,  but  in  that  amy 
phthisical  men  are  sent  home,  and  after  a  certain  time  are  struck  off  the  rolls, 
so  that  the  army  deaths  are  thus  fewer  than  they  would  be  if  the  men  died  at 
their  regiments.  In  Austria  phthisis  caused  25  deaths  out  of  every  100;  in 
France,  22*9  ;11  while  in  1859,  the  proportion  among  the  civil  population  was 
17*76  ;  in  Hanover,  39*4 ;  and  in  Belgium,  30 ;  though  in  the  latter  country 
the  proportion  among  the  civil  population  was  only  18*97  deaths  from 


.  '  *  In  reality  the  deaths  from  the  civil  male  population  of  the  soldiers'  am  (20  to  40)  were 
below  10,  and  in  the  healthy  districts  much  below ;  the  case  against  the  soldier  is,  therefore, 
even  worse  than  it  reads  in  the  text. 

t  Meyne  (Elements  de  Stat  M6d.  MiHtaire,  1859)  gives  some  of  these  figures  ;  others  are 
taken  from  the  reportR  of  the  different  armies. 

X  Dr  Engel,  in  Zt.  des  Konigl.  Preussich.  Stat.  Bureaus,  Aug.  Sept.  1865,  p.  214. 

§  ^tat.  Sanitats  bericht  tlberdie  Kon.  Pr.  Armee.  for  1867,  Berlin,  1870.  Without  deaths  of 
invalids  the  mortality  was  ouly  6*196.  The  men  were  all  uuder  thirty  years  of  age,  which  mait 
be  taken  into  account. 

,  11  The  Russian  mortality  has  lately  been  greatly  reduced. 

IT  This  was  in  1860  *,  1  b&Ne  ^iak^Aa\«d\.\i\&  tcoia  L&veran's  returns  from  eleven  of  the  gnst 
furi$ooA. 
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phtbifiiB  per  100  of  all  deaths.  In  Portugal  the  mortality  from  phthisis  con- 
stitates  22  per  cent  of  the  deaths,*  while  in  the  civil  population  the  deaths 
are  12  per  cent  of  the  total  deaths.  In  the  Prussian  army  in  1876  only  16 
per  cent  were  from  phthisis.  In  these  armies,  also,  fevers  caused  a  greater 
number  of  the  deaths  than  in  the  English  army,  even  in  the  period  referred 
ta  In  Prussia,  36  (reduced  in  1876  to  20) ;  in  France,  26  ;t  in  Be^um,  16  6; 
and  in  Hanover,  23*68  per  cent  of  all  deaths  were  from  fever  (typhoid  ?). 
In  Portugal  only  3*9  deaths  are  from  typhoid  out  of  every  100  deaths;  this 
is  owing  to  its  rarity  in  the  country  districts ;  it  is  common  in  Lisbon. 

Nothing  can  prove  more  clearly  that  in  all  these  armies  the  same  causes 
were  in  action.  And  from  what  has  been  said  in  previous  chapters,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  the  reason  of  the  predominance  of  these  two  classes,  lung 
diseases  and  typhoid  fever,  must  be  sought  in  the  impure  barrack  air,  and  in 
the  defective  removal  of  excreta. 

The  Crimean  war  commenced  in  1854,  and  ended  in  1856.    A  large  part 

of  the  army  was  destroyed,  and  a  fresh  force  of  younger  men  took  its  place. 

Soon  afteiwards,  the  great  sanitary  reforms  of  Lord  Herbert  commenced.  In 

1859  yearly  statistical  returns  began  to  be  published. 

The  mortality  of  all  arms  has  undergone  an  extraordinary  decrease  from  that 

of  the  former  period. 

Mortality  per  1000  per  Annum, 

From  all  CaoMt.  '"1°  P**!!l^ 

exdndlDK  violent  deaths). 

Mean  of  ten  years,  1861-70,  .  9*45  8-634 

1871,        .      .  .  8-62  7-800 

1875,  .       .  .  9-36  8-440 

1876,  .       .  .  8-43 

The  diminution  over  the  years  previously  noted  (1826-46)  is  extraordinary. 
Three  causes  only  can  be  assigned  for  it — the  yoiith  of  the  army,  and  a  better 
selection  of  men  ;  or  a  partial  removal  of  the  causes  of  diseases  ;  or  earlier 
invaliding,  and  the  action  of  the  Limited  Enlistment  Act^  so  as  to  throw  the 
fatal  cases  on  the  civil  population. 

The  question  of  age  has  been  examined  and  disposed  of  by  Dr  Balfour,  J 
who  has  shown  that  the  youth  of  the  army  does  not  account  for  the  lessening. 
Selection  has  always  been  made  with  equal  care,  and  invaliding,  though  it 
certainly  has  been  greater  of  late  years,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  excess 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  lessening.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  the 
great  result  of  halving  the  yearly  loss  of  the  army  by  disease  has  been  the 
work  of  Lord  Herbert  and  the  Boyal  Sanitary  Commission. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  diininution  in  the  mortality  in  the  French  army 
has  also  singularly  lessened  from  1846  to  1862  and  1863,  and  this  is,  no 
doubt,  owing  to  the  great  sanitary  precautions  now  taken  in  that  army. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  in  the  French  and  English  armies  the  mortality 
is  now  almost  the  same,  viz.,  about  9-5  per  1000  present  with  the  colours  ;  it 
is  slightly  the  lower  in  the  English.  The  Prussian  was  about  the  same,  but 
is  now  much  less,  owing  probably  to  the  greater  youth  of  the  army. 

Of  the  different  arms  of  the  service,  the  cavalry  and  artillery  are  rather 
healthier  than  the  infantry ;  the  engineers  than  either ;  the  officers  always 

*  Marqnes,  reviewed  in  an  excellent  article  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medioo-Chlr.  Review 
for  Apnl  1868. 

f  Laveran,  in  18S0,  made  the  number  25*9  in  the  deaths  fpm  eleven  garrisnns.  In  1868, 
the  mortality  from  typhoid  in  the  'French  army  was  )*87  deatl\s  per  1000  of  effectives  in 
France,  1*63  in  Algeria,  and  8*66  in  Italy.  In  1866  the  mortality  was  1*46  in  France,  1*88 
in  Algeria,  and  2  26  in  lUly. 

$  Beportforl850,  p.  6. 
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show  less  mortality  than  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  priyaftes,  and  the 
non-commissioned  officers  less  than  the  privates.  In  different  regiments  theie 
is  often  a  singular  difference  in  the  mortality  in  a  given  year,  but  ^is  is  usoallj 
easily  accounted  for,  and  in  a  term  of  years  the  differences  disappear. 

Companion  vith  Oiml  PopuUdion. 

This  gross  mortality  must  now  be  compared  with  that  of  the  civil  popular 
ion.    In  England  the  gross  male  civil  mortality  at  the  soldier's  age  is — * 

Mortiatty  per  wool 
Popvlatloa 

From  20  to  26  years  of  age,  8'83 

25  to  35         „  9-57 

35  to  45         „  12-48 

The  soldier's  mortality,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  therefore  not  above  that  of  the 
civil  population,  but  then  there  is  invaliding,  and  some  uncertain  addition 
should  be  made  to  the  mortality  on  this  account 

Comparing  the  soldier's  mortality  (invaliding  being  disr^arded)  with  trsdeS) 
he  is  rather  more  unhealthy  than  carpenters  (7*77),  labourers  (7*92),  bakers 
(7 '94),  blacksmiths  (8*36),  grocers  (8*4),  fanners  (8*56),  weavers  and  cotto- 
spinners  (9  1),  and  shoemakers  (9*33).t  But  he  is  healthier  than  butchers 
(9-62),  miners  (9  96),  tailors  (11  62),  and  publicans  (13*02). 

Influence  of  Age  on  the  Mortality, 

The  following  table  horn  Dr  Balfour  gives  the  results^  excluding  the 
depdts : — 

Per  1000  of  strength. 

Under  i(L      ^  ^vaA         80  and  t5  Mid  40  ud 

unaersv.    a2ider2£.     under  80.     nndn-SS.       under  40.  upvutli. 

1865-74  (10  years),    3*03  5*27  6*35  12*24  17*55  23*82 

1875,  .  .  .  3*58  4*40  8*68  10*82  17*24  22*20 
Civil  male  popula-] 

tion  in  England  >  7*41  8*2  9*21  10*23  11-63  13*55 

and  Wales,  j 

Healthy  districts,       5*83  7*3  7*93  8*36  9*00  9*86 

The  number  of  soldiers  under  20  years  of  age  is  so  small  that  no  conclusioiis 
can  be  drawn ;  but  it  would  appear  that  from  20  to  30  the  mortality  is  favour- 
able to  the  soldier,  but  after  that  the  proportion  is  reversed,  and  the  soldier 
dies  more  rapidly  than  the  civiliaiL  And  if  to  this  we  caU  to  mind  the  in- 
validing from  the  army,  it  seems  dear  that  a  prolonged  military  career  is 
decidedly  injurious,  either  horn  causes  proper  to  the  career,  or  to  personal  habits 
engendered  in  it 

Causes  ofMortalUy. 

In  order  to  see  the  principal  causes  of  the  eight  or  nine  deaths  which  occur 
annually  among  1000  men,  I  have  calculated  the  following  table  from  Dr 
Balfour's  most  useful  Eeports  : — 


*  In  France,  in  1866,  the  mortality  \  

Per  1000  of  Population. 
Tears.  With  M»ltanr  Deatba.        lUUtaTj  Deaths  enMedl 

20  to  26,  10.12  lO-l 

25  to  30.   9-5  9-47 

80  to  36,   9-7  9-eS 

Vallin  in  Ann.  d*Hyg.  Jan.  \^^, p.  74.  TbA'year  ivaa.  however,  a  cholenic  year, 
f  Dr  Farr*a  nimben,  in  tb%  ^u^\jl«aicii\.  \a  xicA*&>2sw^ff^RR^  ^^^^^Mfgatai&AeMEB^  pi.  zn. 
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Causes  of  Mortality  * 


Mortality  per 
annum  per  1000  of 
Strength  (1867-71, 
6  years). 

Deaths  In  100 

Deaths  in  100 

Deaths  In  100 

1 

Deaths  (1867o71, 
6  years). 

Deaths  a65»-6«, 
8  years). 

Deaths  (1873-7fi, 
4  years). 

Phthisis  and  tuber- 
cular hemoptysis, . 

2^648 

80-26 

33-81 

28-0 

Diseases  of  heart  and 
vessels, 

1-462 

16-71 

9-01 

167 

Pnenmonia, 

777 

8-88 

6-54 

t 

Yiolent  deaths. 

'598 

6-84 

6-32 

6  8 

Diseases  of  nenroos 
system, 

1  -576 

6-58 

6-60 

67 

Continued  fevers, 
chiefly  enteric, 

1  -405 

4-63 

5-68 

4-4 

Suicides, 

•288 

8-80 

3-08 

2-5 

Bronchitis, 

•167 

1-91 

5-47 

t 

Delirium  tremens,  . 

•069 

•80 

•90 

t 

All  other  causes, 

1-756 

20-07 

22-65 

21-3 

This  table  must  now  be  analysed  more  particularly. 


1.  Tubercular  Diseases, 

The  deaths  from  phthisis  and  hoemoptysis  in  the  eight  years  ending  1866 
averaged  3*1  annually  per  1000  of  strength,  the  highest  annual  ratio  being 
3^86,  and  the  lowest  1-95.  In  1867-71  the  mean  mortality  was  2*648  per 
1000,  in  1872-75,  2-34.  In  addition  to  this  there  was  invaliding  for 
phthisis,  and  thus  a  certain  number  of  deaths  were  transferred  from  the  army 
to  the  civil  population.  The  following  table  shows  the  exact  number  in  four 
branches  of  the  service  (two  cavalry  and  two  infantry)  in  seven  years. 

Table  to  show  the  Deaths  and  Invaliding  per  annum  from  Phthisis  and 
HiFmoptysis  in  Household  Cavalry,  Cavalry  of  the  Line,  tlie  Foot  Ghiards 
and  Infantry  of  the  Line  {mean  of  seven  years,  (1864-70). 


Phthisis  and  hamoptysls, 
taken  from  Abstract  in 
Appendix  to  Dr  Balfour's 
Report. 

Honsehold 
Cavalry. 

Csralry  of 

line. 

Foot 
Guards. 

Inftntry  of 
Line. 

Died  per  1000, 
Invalided  per  1000, 
Total  died  and  in-  ( 
valided  per  1000,  { 

3-703 
8-234 

11-997 

1-416 

4-  025 

5-  441 

2-300 
9-491 

11-791 

2120 
5-610 

7-630 

This  table  shows  a  considerable  diflTerence  between  the  branches  of  the 
seiYice  ;  the  mortality  and  invaliding  of  the  household  troops  are  much  the 
highest  The  mortality  from  tuberculosis  of  the  infantry  of  the  line  is  below 
the  mean  mortality  of  the  army  at  large  ;  the  mortality  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
line  below  that  of  the  infantry. 

It  is  quite  clear  (and  the  same  thing  is  seen  in  the  earliest  records)  that 
there  is  an  excessive  rate  of  mortality  and  invaliding  from  phthisis  in  the 
regiments  serving  in  London,  which  points  to  some  influences  acting  very 
injuriously  upon  them.    During  the  later  years,  however,  the  mortality  and 

*  This  table  has  been  calculated  from  the  numbers  in  Apnendiz  I.  of  Dr  Balfour's  Report 
IB  the  Army  Department  Blue  Booka  (1859-71),  ana  from  the  subsequent  volumea 

(1872-75.) 

t  The  abridged  form  in  which  the  statistics  have  been  published  since  1874  preyenta  these 
muDbera  being  given  in  detail  The  number  of  deaths  fiom  respiratory  diaeaaes  would  be 
ibout  14  in  100. 
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invaliding  in  the  foot  guards  has  decreased.  In  the  four  years  ending  with 
1870,  the  mortality  was  only  2*08,  and  the  invaliding  8-213  per  1000 ;  that 
the  improvement  has  continued  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table: — 

Table  similar  to  one  on  page  609, /or  5  yearSy  1871-75. 


PhthUia,  ftc. 

Household 
Cavalry. 

CAvalrj  of 

Line. 

Foot 
Ouarda. 

Infantry  of 
Line. 

Died  pr  1000, 
Invalided  per  1000, 
Total  died  and  in-  | 
valided  per  1000,  \ 

3'6ii 
3-662 

7-306 

1-736 
4-348 

6-084 

2*086 
6-818 

8-904 

2*096 
4-732 

6-828 

3*990 
8-287 

12*287 

From  this  table  it  may  be  seen  that  an  improvement  is  decidedly  taking 
place,  except  in  the  cavalry  of  the  line  and  the  depots,  there  being  a  slight 
increase  in  the  former  and  a  very  high  and  increasing  rate  in  the  latter. 

How  does  this  mortality  compare  with  that  of  the  male  civil  population  at 
the  soldiers'  a;?es  ? 


Mortality  from  Phthisis, 

Male  Civilians.* 

All  England  and  Wales, 


London, 


Ace. 

20  to  25 


25  „ 
30  „ 
35  „ 
15  „ 
25  „ 
15  „ 


30 
35 
40 
55 
45 
55 


Worst  districts  in  England,  excluding  hospitals, 
Best  districts  in  England,  .... 


3-  5 

4-  0 
41 
41 

3-  7 

4-  02 

4-  5 

5-  0 
1-96 


The  deaths  in  the  army  from  phthisis  and  hamoptysis  do  not  exceed  the 
deaths  in  the  population  generally.  They  are,  however,  much  greater  t^n  in 
the  best  districts  in  England,  though  fewer  than  in  the  worst  But  in  the 
army  there  is  invaliding  also  ;  that  is,  men  with  a  fatal  disease  are  discharged 
into  the  civil  population.  Taking  this  into  consideration,  as  expressed  in  the 
table  just  given,  it  seems  certain  that  phthisical  disease  is  in  excess  in  the 
army  as  compared  with  the  male  civil  populatioiL 

Did  the  army  suffer  more  from  phthisis  in  former  years  than  it  does  now  t 
The  following  table  will  answer  this  question  : — 


Household  Cavalry, 
Cavalry  of  the  Line, 
Foot  Guanls, 
Infantry, 


Deaths  from  Phthisis  per  1000  of  Strength, 

Years  1830-36 
=  7  years. 

7-4 
5*29 
.  10-8 


Tears  19X7-4$ 
=  10  yt- an. 

6*28 
5*65 
11-9 
7-75 


Mean, 


7-83 


7-89 


During  these  two  periods,  which  make  a  total  of  seventeen  yean,  the 
mortality  was  7-86  per  1000,  and  there  was  no  decline  in  the  later  as  com- 
pared with  the  earlier  period. 

*  ParUamentary  Botwm  ot  Ayera^e  Mortality  during  the  Decennial  Period,  1851-W| 

Feb.  1864 ;  and  Dt  Ym'a  "Ba^t^Vj 
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But  as  in  the  eight  years  ending  with  1866  the  mortality  was  only  3*1  per 
1000,  there  must  have  heen  an  enormous  excess  of  mortdUty  in  the  earher 
period,  unless  it  can  be  explained  in  some  way.* 

(a)  In  the  earlier  periods  the  mortality  from  chronic  bronchitis  was  included 
in  the  phthisical  mortaHty.  If  a  correction  is  made  for  this,  the  mortality  of 
the  period  1859-1866  rises  only  to  3*3 ;  so  that  will  not  explain  the  difference. 

(b)  Was  the  invaliding  more  active  in  the  last  period,  so  as  to  lessen  the 
deaths  occurring  in  the  army  below  what  would  have  taken  place  without 
invaliding  ?  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  the  amount  of  invaliding  in  the 
earlier  period,  but  I  have  been  told  there  is  no  reason  to  think  it  was  less  than 
subsequently,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  very  large  from  the  foot  guards, 
lliat  invaliding  cannot  account  for  the  difference  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  the 
annual  deaths  per  1000  in  the  seventeen  years  ending  1846  (viz.,  7*86)  were 
more  numerous  (in  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  line)  than  deaths  and  in- 
validing together  in  the  period  of  five  years  ending  1871. 

(c)  The  Limited  Enlistment  Act,  by  which  a  certain  number  of  weakly  men 
may  possibly  have  left  the  army,  has  been  in  action  in  the  last  period.  I 
cannot  estimate  the  amount  of  this  action,  but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable that  it  has  much  direct  effect ;  for  if  a  man  of  nearly  ten  years' 
service  were  ill  with  phthisis,  he  would  be  sure  to  get  invalided,  in  order  to 
enjoy  his  temporary  pension  for  two  or  three  years,  and  would  not  simply 
take  his  discharge. 

(d)  The  lessened  age  of  the  army  at  large,  if  the  Limited  EnUstment  Act 
has  produced  that  effect,  might  perhaps  have  had  some  effect,  as  mortality 
from  phthisis  increases  with  age  in  the  French  army,  and  probably  in  our  own ; 
but  this  would  never  account  for  the  astonishing  difference ;  for  in  the  French 
army  the  increase  from  phthisis  of  the  men  over  fourteen  years*  service,  as 
compared  with  those  under,  is  only  one  per  1000  of  strength. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  there  was  a  greater  excess  of  the  disorganising  lung 
diseases  classed  as  phthisis  in  the  earlier  period  (1830-46).  The  amount  of 
phthisis  strongly  attracted  the  attention  of  Sir  Alexander  Tulloch  and  Dr 
Balfour  in  1839.  They  state  that  in  the  Equitable  Assurance  Company  at 
that  time  the  annual  mortality  (at  the  ages  20  to  40)  from  disease  of  the  lungs 
was  3*4  per  1000  ;  while  in  the  years  1830-36  the  mortality  from  disease  of 
the  lungs  among  the  foot  guards  was  no  less  than  14*1  per  1000,  of  which 
phthisis  alone  caused  lO'S.f 

How  does  our  army  contrast  with  others  ? 

In  France  the  deaths  from  phthisis  and  chronic  bronchitis  together  amount 
to  2-75  per  1000  of  "  present,"  but  some  die  "  en  conge  and  it  is  probable 
that  there  is  at  present  as  much  phthisis  in  the  Fi-ench  as  in  our  own  army. 
In  the  Prussian  army  the  men  are  also  discharged  early,  so  that  comparison 
is  difficult. 

In  the  Prussian  army  the  mean  yearly  mortality  from  laryngeal  and  lung 
phthisis  was  128  per  1000  of  strength  (years  1846-63)  ;  in  1000  deaths 
there  were  13*57.    I  do  not  know  the  amount  of  invaliding. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  with  regard  to  phthisis — 

1.  That  it  was  formerly  in  enormous  excess  in  the  army  over  the  civil 
population,  and  particularly  in  the  foot  guards;  in  other  words,  a  large 
amount  of  couaiimption  was  generated. 

♦  In  the  9  years  eiuliiiK  with  1876  it  was  only  2*51  ptr  1000. 

f  In  commenting  on  this  fact  the  reporters  say  (Army  Medical  Report  of  1839,  p.  18)- 
"  If  the  ag^gation  of  a  number  of  men  into  one  apartment,  even  though  the  space  is  not  Yenr 
confined,  creates  a  tendency  to  this  disease,  then  it  clearly  points  out  the  propnety  of  affording 
the  soldier  as  ample  barrack  accommodation  as  possible."  Thus,  even  at  that  time,  it  was  seen 
that  no  other  cause  bat  overcrowding  could  account  for  t\iQ  ^reat  voiCk^TiX.  oil  Vosi^^^aftau^* 
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2.  That  theie  has  heen  a  great  decline  of  late  years,  though  there  ib  still 
in  aU  probability  some  excess,  especially  in  the  household  troops. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  phthisical  excess  in  the  years  1830-46.  It  is 
noticeable  that  in  the  earlier  periods  all  affections  of  tiie  lungs  were  also  in 
excess,  and  we  can  readily  see  that  a  number  of  antecedents  may  combine  in 
producing  the  result,  and  that  destructive  lung  diseases  may  proceed  from 
many  causes.  Still  there  must  have  been  some  predominating  influence  at 
work. 

The  phthisis  was  not  owing  to  climate,  for  that  is  unchanged.  Moreover, 
wo  shall  hereafter  see  that  the  same  excess  was  seen  in  the  Mediterranean 
stations  and  the  West  Indies. 

It  was  not  owing  to  syphilis,  for  until  late  years,  the  amount  of  syphilis 
has  rather  increased  than  diminished,  while  phthisis  has  lessened. 

It  was  not  owing  to  bad  food,  for  the  food  was  the  same  in  all  the  brancbes, 
and  yet  the  amount  of  phthisis  was  widely  different  Besides,  the  food  Im 
been  comparatively  little  altered. 

It  can  hardly  have  been  the  duties  or  clothing,  for  there  has  been 
no  sufficient  change  in  either  to  account  for  the  alteration,  unless  the  abolition 
of  one  of  the  cross-belts  some  years  ago  had  some  effect  But  then  this  would 
have  only  affected  the  infantry. 

It  must  have  been  some  conditions  acting  more  on  the  foot  guards  than 
in  the  household  cavalry,  and  less  in  the  line  regiments  ;  also  it  must  have 
been  acting  in  the  troops  stationed  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  West  Indies. 
There  is  only  one  condition  common  to  all  which  seems  capable  of  explainin<,r 
it,  and  that  the  cause  noticed  in  the  Report  of  1839,  viz.,  overcrowding.  This 
condition  was,  and  is  still  most  marked  in  the  barracks  of  the  foot  guards, 
and  least  in  the  barracks  of  the  cavalry  of  the  line.  It  is  the  only  condition 
which  has  undergone  a  very  decided  change  both  at  home  and  abroad.  This 
consideration,  as  well  as  those  formerly  noticed  in  the  section  on  Air,  seems 
to  me  to  make  it  almost  certain  that  the  breathing  the  foul  barrack  atmosphere 
was  the  princii)al,  perhaps  the  only,  cause  of  this  great  mortality  from  lung 
diseases.  If  this  be  so,  it  shows  that  the  foot  guards  are  still  the  woret 
housed  of  any  troops. 

2.  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Vessels, 

The  fact  that  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  rank  second  as  causes  of 
death  in  the  army  at  home  may  well  surprise  us.  It  is  marked  in  all  arms, 
as  much  in  the  artillery  and  cavalry  as  in  the  infantry.  The  ratio  per  lOCO 
of  strength  for  the  five  years  (1867-71)  for  all  diseases  of  the  organs  of 
circulation  was  1*462,  and  in  those  years  out  of  every  100  deaths  no  less  than 
16-7  were  from  disease  of  the  heart  and  vessels.  In  addition,  there  was  a  lai^ge 
amount  of  invaliding  from  this  cause. 

If  the  fatal  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  of  the  five  years  (1867-71)* 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  those  referred  to  some  disease  of  the  begirt  itself 
(chiefly  chronic),  and  those  referred  to  aneurism  (including  an  occasional  raw 
return  headed  "  Degeneratio  Aortae"),  it  is  found  that  the  deaths  arc  : — 

Per  1000  of  Strength.  In  lOO  Deatha. 

From  cardiac  disease,         .       .       727  8*31 
From  aneurism,         ...       -735  8-4 


Totid,    .       .       .       1-462  16-71 
^  These  numbers  are  higher  than  those  of  the  nine  years  (1859-67),  when 

*  In  the  recent  retuma  \.\vft  difict«ti\.\«l  ^«jjBWi«v"^  \&  -waX.  ^^«a^  In  1876  the  deaths  per  1000, 
from  diseases  of  the  c\Tcu\AV>n  '^w^  V^l ,  wA>i:cL^\«swisE&*^tiL\^\j^^aj^^ 
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tli6  mortality  from  circulatory  diseases  was  only  *908  per  1000  of  strength,  and 
the  percentage  on  the  total  deaths  was  9. 

This  mortality  is  in  excess  of  that  of  the  ciyil  male  population  of  the  same 
age,  especially  as  regards  aneurism.  Dr  Lawson  has  calculated  that  aneurism 
is  eleven  times  more  frequent  among  soldiers  than  civilians ;  and  he  has  also 
calculated  that  among  civilians,  aged  15  to  44,  the  ratio  of  mortality  from 
cardiac  affections  alone  is  *45  per  1000.  The  army,  then,  in  the  years  1867- 
71,  had  an  excess  of  *277  per  1000  of  heart  disease.  Myers'  statistics  are 
confirmatory  The  amount  of  heart  disease  is  greater  among  the  foot  guards 
than  among  the  metropolitan  policemen.  Myers  in  his  able  treatise*  gives  ike 
following  numbers  : — 

Died  per  1000         InraUded  per  1000. 

Foot  Guards,         ...       -8  3*2 
PoHce,        .         ...       -29  1-37 

It  is  greater  among  soldiers  than  sailors;  from  six  years'  observations 
(1860-65)  Myers  t  makes  the  navy  mortality  "66,  and  the  invaliding  3*44  per 
1000  ;  while  in  the  army  in  the  same  years  the  mortality  was  *9,  and  the 
invaliding  5*26. 

If  the  different  arms  of  the  service  are  taken,  the  following  numbers  are 
given  by  the  five  years  1867-71  : — 


Caralryof 
Guard. 

Caralry  of 

Line. 

Artnierj. 

Foot 
GiurdB. 

Infuatry 
of  Line. 

Mean  yearly  Btrength, 

Total  deaths  from  disease  of  the ) 

heart  in  five  years,  .      .      .  i 
Total  deaths  from  anearism  in  > 

five  years,      .      .  ,) 
Heart  deaths  per  1000  of  strength, 
Aneurismal  deaths  per  1000  of) 

strength,  per  annum,      .      .  ( 

1,218 
1 

2 

•181 
•829 

8,i68 
2i 

87 
•566 
•878 

»,417 
57 

49 

1^210 
1-041 

5,7i9 
19 

20 
•661 
•695 

81»729 
78 

108 
•460 
•649 

The  numbers  in  the  household  cavalry  are  so  small,  it  is  not  safe  to  use 
them  ;  but  the  other  numbers  are  sufficiently  large  to  render  it  probable  that 
the  artillery  show  a  larger  proportion  of  fatal  cardiac  and  aneurismal  cases  than 
any  other  body  of  troops.  The  line  cavalry  and  line  infantry  both  show 
ra^er  an  excess  of  aneurismal  over  heart  deaths  ;  while  the  artillery  show 
more  heart  than  aneurismal  deaths,  and  in  the  foot  guards  the  proportion  is 
equal  The  point  which  comes  out  clearly  from  the  table,  in  addition  to  the 
large  amount  in  all,  is  the  excess  of  both  classes  of  deaths  in  the  artillery ;  that 
it  is  a  real  excess  is  seen  by  comparing  the  yearly  number  of  the  artillery  and 
cavalry  of  the  line  who  did  not  differ  greatly  in  mean  strengtL  The  produc- 
tion of  these  diseases  of  the  circulatory  organs  begins  very  early  in  the  military 
career.  In  1860-62  I  calculated  out  the  causes  of  invaliding  in  6856  men. 
Of  these  1014  were  under  two  years'  service.  In  the  whole  number  the  per- 
centage of  heart  and  vessel  disease  as  the  cause  of  the  invaliding  was  7*7  ; 
among  the  men  under  two  years'  service  it  was  14*23  per  cent  As  these  men 
had  presumably  healthy  hearts  when  they  enlisted,  the  effect  both  of  the 
military  life  in  producing  diseases  of  the  circulatory  organs,  and  the  greater 
suffering  from  it  of  young  soldiers,  seems  certain.  The  statistics  in  the 
Knapsack  Committee's  Beport  confirm  this. 

.  The  cause  of  this  preponderance  in  the  army  of  diseases  of  the  circulatory 


'  *  Diseases  of  Heart  among  Soldiers,  by  A.  B.  fi.  Myeis,  Coldstream  Gnsids^  London 
1870.  ^  , 

t  Diseases  of  fiftui  among  Soldien^'p.  11, 
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organs  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Whatever  they  may  be,  it  is  probable 
that  they  produce  both  the  cardiac  and  the  arterial  diseasCi 

The  two  most  common  causes  of  heart  disease  in  the  civil  population  are 
rheumatic  fever  in  young,  and  renal  disease  in  older  persons.  The  latter 
cause  is  certainly  not  acting  in  the  army,  and  the  former  appears  quite 
insufficient  to  account  for  the  facts.  A  great  number  of  the  men  who  suffer 
from  heart  and  vessel  disease  have  never  had  acute  rheumatism  ;  and  if  we 
refer  the  affection  to  slight  attacks  of  muscular  rheumatism,  which  almost  every 
man  has,  we  are  certainly  going  beyond  what  medical  knowledge  at  present 
warrants.  The  effect  of  lung  disease  in  producing  cardiac  afifections  is  alao 
not  seen  in  the  army  to  any  extent 

The  influence^of  syphilis  in  producing  structural  changes  in  the  aortic  coats 
was  noticed  by  Morgagni  In  114  post  mortem  examinations  of  soldiers 
dying  at  Netley,  Dr  Davidson*  found  22  cases  of  atheroma  of  the  aorta.  Of 
those  17  had  a  syphihtic  history,  1  was  doubtful,  and  4  had  had  no  syphilis, 
but  had  heart  and  lung  diseases.  Of  the  whole  114  cases,  78  had  no 
syphihtic  history  and  had  4  cases  of  atheroma,  or  5*1  per  cent  ;  28  had  a 
marked  syphilitic  history  and  17  had  atheroma,  or  no  less  than  60*7  per  cent 
This  seems  very  strong  evidence  as  to  atheroma.  With  respect,  however,  to 
actual  aneurism,  no  corresponding  analysis  of  cases  has  been  made,  and  there- 
fore at  present  the  eflfect  of  syphilis  must  be  considered  uncertain  j  but  it  is 
quite  clear,  even  admitting  its  influence,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
syphilis  prevails  more  among  soldiers  than  among  the  civil  male  population 
of  the  same  class.  It  is,  therefore,  unlikely  that  an  excess  of  syphilis,  if  it 
reaUy  occurs  among  soldiers,  and  if  it  actually  predisposes  to  aneurism,  as 
seems  probable,  could  produce  11  times  as  many  aneurisms  as  in  civil 
persons.  Myers  has  also  given  evidence  that  both  in  the  army  and  navy 
^■aneurism  is  sometimes  not  preceded  by  degeneration  of  the  arterial  coats,  and 
in  these  cases  mere  improper  exertion  seemed  to  produce  it 

The  effect  of  excessive  smoking  again  has  been  assigned  as  a  cause  of  the 
soldier's  cardiac  disease ;  but  no  one  who  knows  the  habits  of  many  con- 
tinental nations,  and  of  some  classes  among  our  own,  could  for  a  moment 
believe  this  to  be  the  cause. 

Again,  the  effects  of  alcohol  in  constantly  maintaining  an  excessive  action 
of  the  heart,  are  so  marked  as  to  make  it  highly  probable  that  this  is  a  fact 
of  great  importance  ;  but  soldiers  do  not  drink  so  much,  as'  compared  with 
civ^ans,  as  to  lead  us  to  think  the  cause  can  explain  the  prevalence. 

There  is,  however,  one  cause  which  is  continually  acting  in  the  case  of 
soldiers,  and  that  is  the  exertion  (often  rapid  and  long  continued)  which  some 
of  the  duties  involve,  f  The  artillery  have  very  heavy  work ;  often  it  is  very 
violent  and  sudden,  more  so  perhaps  than  in  any  other  corps ;  the  'cavalry 
also  have  sudden  work  at  times ;  and  the  infantry  soldier,  though  his  usual 
labour  is  not  excessive,  is  yet  sometimes  called  upon  for  considerable  exertion, 
and  that  not  slowly,  or  with  rests,  but  with  great  rapidity.  And  this  exertion 
is  in  all  arms  undertaken  with  a  bad  arrangement  of  dress  and  of  equipments. 
The  cavalry  and  artillerymen  are  very  tightly  clothed,  and  though  the  horse 
carries  some  of  the  burden,  it  is,  I  believe,  undoubted  that  the  men  are 
overweighted.  In  the  infantry,  till  lately,  they  wore  very  tight-fitting  tunics, 
with  collars  made  close  round  the  neck,  and  trousers  (which  were  often  kept 
up  by  a  tight  belt) ;  there  was  a  broad  strap  weighted  below  with  a  heavy 

•  Army  Medical  Department  Report,  vol.  v.  p.  481. 

f  For  a  full  and  able  discussion  on  aJl  those  points^  and  for  additional  eyidence,  I  must  nfear 
to  Mr  Myers*  excellent  "work.  On  VJki^  ^SiwiN.  q\  «x&T\assii  ^svroi^  Na%at  \3q.  c«i8inK<»idiac  llJpe^ 
trophy,  I  may  refer  to  Dt  Ytin\J«l*a^v^^aa.N\x53DL^  ks53iflL^^\swA\rf^ 
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ponch  and  ammunition,  crossing  and  binding  down  the  chest ;  and  there  was 
the  knapsack  constricting  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  and  hindering  the  air 
from  passing  into  the  proper  lobes. 

The  production  of  heart  disease  ought  not  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the 
knapsack,  as  is  sometimes  done  ;  the  knapsack  is  only  one  agency ;  the  cross- 
belt  was  probably  worse,  and  the  tight  clothes  add  their  influence.  But  even 
with  the  knapsack  alone  the  effect  on  the  pulse  is  considerable,  and  one  or 
two  of  my  experiments  may  be  given  in  illustration.  Thus,  four  strong 
soldiers  carried  the  old  regulation  knapsack,  service  kit,  greatcoat,  and 
canteen,  but  no  pouch  and  no  waist-belt  (except  in  one  man).  The  pulse 
(standing)  before  marching  was  on  an  average  88  ;  after  35  minutes  it  had 
risen  on  an  average  to  105  ;  after  doubling  500  yards,  to  139,  and  in  one  of 
the  men  was  164,  irregular  and  unequaL  After  the  double  they  were  all  un- 
fit for  further  exertion.  In  a  fifth  man,  who  was  not  strong,  the  35  minutes* 
inarching  raised  the  pulse  from  120  to  194 ;  after  doubling  250  yards  he 
stopped  ;  the  pulse  then  could  absolutely  not  be  felt  In  another  series,  the 
average  pulse  of  four  men,  with  the  knapsack  only,  was  98  (standing),  after 
one  houPs  march,  112  ;  after  their  doubling  600  yards,  141.  If  the  pouch 
with  ammunition  is  added  the  effect  is  still  greater.  I  have  taken  the  pulse 
and  re^irations  after  long  marches,  and  found  the  effect  still  more  marked. 
Walking,  of  course,  will  quicken  the  pulse  and  respiration  in  any  man,  but 
not  to  such  an  extent,  and  the  sense  of  fatigue  in  unincumbered  men  is  much  less. 

In  the  lecture,  formerly  alluded  to,*  my  colleague,  Dr  Maclean,  put  this 
matter  most  forcibly  before  the  authorities,  and  I  believe  he  is  quite  justified 
in  the  expression  that  one  great  cause  of  the  cardiac  (and  perhaps  of  the  aortic 
and  pulmonary)  disease  in  the  army  is  to  be  found  in  exertion  carried  on 
under  unfavourable  conditions. 

Happily,  much  has  been  lately  done  by  the  authorities  to  remove  this  cause ; 
but  still,  especially  in  the  artillery  and  mounted  service,  t  changes  appear  to 
be  necessary,  and  in  all  arms  it  is  desirable  that  officers  should  allow  their  men 
to  do  their  work  under  the  easiest  conditions,  as  regards  clothes,  weights,  and 
attitudes,  consistent  with  military  discipline  and  order. 

3.  The  Nervous  Diseases. 

These  form  a  very  heterogeneous  class :  apoplexy,  meningitis,  paralysis, 
mania,  &c.,  are  the  chief  headinga  The  ^proportion  to  1000  of  strength  is 
about  -6,  and  6*6  deaths  of  every  100  are  owing  to  nervous  diseases.  As 
among  the  male  civil  population  (ages  26  to  35)  the  deaths  are  also  6*6  per 
cent  of  total  deaths,  solcders  do  not  appear  to  suffer  more. 

4.  Piwwtrumia  and  Acute  Bronehitis.i 
Table  to  show  the  admissions  and  deaths  per  annum  per  1000  of 
strength,  years  1859-71  (13  years). 


PneumonU. 

Acute  Bronchitis. 

Ajdmissions. 

Deaths. 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Average,  .... 
Highest  in  thirteen  years, 
Lowest  in  thirteen  years, 

6-  25 

7-  13 

8-  49 

•6il 
•741 
•i23 

55-65 
88-00 
."39-10 

•227 

•38 

•08 

'  •  Royal  United  Service  Institution  Journal,  1863,  vol.  viii 

t  The  cardiac  diseases  are  of  the  most  varied  kind.  I  have  seen  at  Netley,  in  Dr  Maclean's 
wiu^,  in  one  hoar  in  the  snmmer,  when  the  hospital  is  full,  almost  all  the  combinations  of 
heart  affections.  It  has  appeared  to  me  that  if  anything  gives  the  tendency  to  heart  affections, 
then  the  dreas  and  the  accoutrements  come  in  as  accessory  causes,  and  prevent  all  chance  of 
eure.  In  some  cases  there  is  no  valvular  disease,  and  not  much  hypertrophy  of  the  heact»  but 
a  sinjzular  excitability,  so  that  the  heart  beats  frightfully  quick  on  the  least  exertion. 

;  Separate  dsta  an  not  published  for  the  later  yeaxs.^ 
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The  acute  iniianimatory  diseases  of  the  lungs  give,  therefore,  a  mean  annual 
mortality  of  -856  per  1000  of  strength* 

In  the  French  army  pneumonia  gives  a  lower,  and  acute  bronchitis  a  higher, 
mortality  than  in  our  own,  hut  this  is  perhaps  a  mere  difference  of  nomen- 
clature. 

The  opinion  that  the  military  suffer  more  than  the  civil  population  from 
pneumonia  is  an  old  one.  It  is  also  generally  believed  that  they  suffer  leas  in 
the  field  than  in  garrison.  I  have  been  unahle  to  find  statistics  that  satisfy 
me  as  to  the  amount  among  the  civil  population.  In  the  European  population, 
generally,  Ziemssen  *  gives  the  deaths  from  pneumonia  as  1*5  ;  and  Oester- 
len,t  1*25  per  1000 ;  but  this  includes  all  ages,  and  both  sexes.  Among  men 
alone  it  is  certainly  greater  than  among  women.  In  London^  in  1865,  the 
mortality  from  pneumonia,  hetween  the  ages  20  and  40  (both  sexes),  was  1 
per  1000  population.  J 

If  this  be  correct,  the  mortality  among  soldiers  ia  below  the  civil  mortality, 
or  soldiers  are  less  subject  than  civilians  ;  for,  as  men  are  more  subject  to 
pneumonia  than  women,  the  mortality  among  the  civilian  males  would  be 
greater  than  1  per  1000,  but  the  military  mortality  is  only  '641.  The 
mortality  among  the  army  pneumonic  cases  (deaths  to  treated),  amounts 
(average  of  thirteen  years)  to  12*18  per  cent.,§  and  as  this  is  very  nearly  the 
civil  proportion,  every  1000  of  population  in  London  gave  nine  cases  of 
pneumonia,  while  1000  soldiers  gave  only  five.  It  may  be  «aid,  however,  that 
London  is  not  a  fair  test ;  but  as  a  plac^  of  residence  for  soldiers  it  does  not 
appear  to  predispose  to  pneumonia,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table 

Per  1000  of  Strenffth. 
yean  1S04-7L 
foot  Guards        Inftntry  in  the 
Ic  London.      Kingdom  geaenOj. 

Admissions  from  pneumonia,  .  -  -  3*75  6*06 
Deaths  from  pneumonia.  .       .       •       •         *44  '66 

The  mortality  to  cases  treated  in  the  five  years  1867-71  was,  in  the  Guards, 
10*68,  and  in  the  infantry,  11*7  per  cent 

Although  I  do  not  see  that  pneumonia  (and  acute  bronchitis  t)  are  more 
common  or  more  fatal  among  soldiers  serving  at  home  than  am9ng  civilianB, 
the  above  figures  show  what  a  fatal  disease  pneumonia  is,  and  how  worthy  of 
renewed  study  its  causes  are. 

5.  The  Class  of  Continued  Fevers, 

The  returns  do  not  carefully  distinguish  the  several  forms,  hut  practically 
the  majority  of  the  fatal  cases  of  "  continued  fever  "  are  from  enteric 
(typhoid)  fever. 

There  has  been  a  great  decline  in  this  class  of  late.  In  the  ten  years 
(1837-46)  the  average  admissions  were  62,  and  the  deaths  1*72  per  1000  of 
strength.  In  the  eight  years  ending  1867,  the  admissions  averaged  22,  and 
the  deaths  *5  per  1000  of  strength.  In  1871  there  were  only  80  cases  of 
enteric  fever  and  22  deaths  in  the  whole  army  of  87,000  meiL  In  the  four 
years  ending  1875  the  mean  total  deaths  from  continued  fever  were  0*37  per 
1000,  and  they  amounted  to  4*4  per  cent  of  the  total  deaths. 

This  mortality  is  decidedly  below  that  of  the  male  civil  population  of  the 

*  Monat8<BI.  fur  Med.  Stat.  1857,  and  Schmidt's  Jabrb.  1862,  No.  8,  p.  337. 

+  Med.  StatUt.  2d  edit  p.  667. 

t  Vacher.   Sur  U  Mort.  en  1865.  Paris,  1866,  p.  137. 

§  In  thirteen  years  there  were  4826  cases  treated,  and  588  deaths,  or  12*18  deaths  par  cent 
In  Canada,  the  deatha  to  a^\\»iiQ\)&  'vot^  oiii^.'^  ^^^Va^x  <wxit.  (average  of  twelTe  yw* 
ending  lb70.) 
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same  age,  which  amounts  to  9*6  per  cent  of  total  deaths,  and  veiy  nearly  1 
per  1000  of  population. 

During  late  years  no  points  have  been  more  attended  to  in  the  army  than 
pure  water  supply  and  good  sewerage,  and  we  see  the  results  in  this  very  large 
diminution  of  deaths  horn  the  rate  of  the  former  period,  and  in  the  fact  that 
in  this  particular  class  of  disease  the  soldier  is  far  better  off  than  the  civil 
population.  So  also  the  cholera  of  1866  passed  very  lightly  over  the  army  at 
home  (only  13  deaths  out  of  70,000  men),  although  in  former  epidemics  the 
army  suffered  considerably. 

The  decline  of  enteric  fevers  confirms  most  strongly  the  doctrine  of  its  in- 
timate dependence  on  bad  sewage  arrangements. 

The  greatest  amount  of  typhoid  fevers  in  the  army  is  in  the  garrisons  in  the 
seaports,  the  least  in  the  camps. 

The  other  classes  of  disease  causing  mortality  need  no  comment  Chronic 
bronchitis  is  no  doubt  to  be  chiefly  referred  to  phthisis  (using  that  term  as  a 
generic  word  to  include  various  disorganising  lung  diseases),  and  delirium 
tremens  is  a  return  which  will,  no  doubt^  gradually  disappear. 

The  smaller  items  of  mortality,  making  up  22  out  of  every  100  deaths,  are 
various ;  erysipelas,  pyemia,  syphilis,  hepatitis  (in  men  from  foreign  service), 
enteritis,  rheumatism  (from  heart  compUcation  probably,  but  returned 
as  rheumatism),  diabetes,  ebrioeitas,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria,  are  a  few  of 
the  many  causes  which  carry  off  a  small  number  every  year.  The  cancerous 
and  kidney  diseases  are  veiy  few,  as  we  might  expect  from  the  age  of  the  men. 

To  sum  up  the  case  as  regards  the  present  mortality  on  home  service,  it  may 
be  stated  that  for  the  last  sixteen  years  (up  to  1875)  there  has  been  some 
lessening,  but  no  great  fall  in  the  number  of  deaths.  There  is  still  much  to 
be  done  in  respect  of  preventing  disoiganising  lung  disease,  disease  of  the 
circulatory  oigans,  and  even  fever,  for  we  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  until  the 
term  enteric  fever  is  altogether  obUterated.  A  renewed  study  of  the  causes 
of  pneumonia  is  also  necessary,  in  order  to  see  if  some  way  or  other  the  attacks 
of  that  fatal  disease  cannot  be  lessened.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  we 
have  yet  touched  the  lowest  possible  limit  of  preventable  disease ;  but^  on  the 
contrary,  we  can  see  clearly  that  the  soldier,  comparatively  healthy  as  he  is, 
may  be  made  more  healthy  stilL  Some  evidence  in  support  of  such  a  view 
may  be  found  in  the  fact»  that  both  at  Gibraltar  and  in  some  of  the  West 
Indian  stations  the  mortidity  has  been  lower  in  some  years  than  it  has  ever 
been  at  home.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  tiie  home  mortality  should  not 
be  reduced  to  the  standard  of  those  foreign  stationa 

An  important  question  now  arises — ^Why,  after  thirty  years  of  age,  should 
the  soldier  die  more  rapidly  than  the  civilian,  though  for  the  first  ten  years  of 
his  service  he  has  a  smaller  mortality.  The  causes  may  be  foreign  service, 
bad  social  habits  {ue,,  excess  of  drinking  and  syphilis,  or  other  effects  of  en- 
forced celibacy),  night  duty,  exposure  on  guard,  and  prolonged  influence  of 
impure  barrack  air.  But  to  which  of  these  the  result  is  owing  could  only  be 
determined  by  accurate  statistical  inquiries  of  the  causes  of  mortality  at  the 
older  agea  We  do  not  know  these,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  discuss  a  topic  on 
which  sufficient  facts  are  not  available. 

B.  Loss  OF  Stbenqth  of  the  Army  by  iKVALmixa. 

The  amount  of  invaliding  is  influenced  by  other  causes  than  mere 
inefficiency  of  the  men  ;  sometimes  a  reduction  is  made  in  the  army,  and  the 
opportunity  is  taken  to  remove  weakly  men  who  would  otherwise  have 
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continued  to  serve.  This  was  the  case  in  1861.  As  invaliding  greatly  affects 
the  mortality  of  the  army,  a  source  of  fallacy  is  introduced  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  avoid. 

During  the  seven  years  (1860-66),  there  were  invalided  every  year  nearly 
37  men  out  of  every  1000,  thus  making  a  total  loss  by  death  and  invaliding 
from  disease  of  nearly  46  men  per  1000,  or  about  one-twenty-second  part  of 
the  whole  force.  In  1867  the  invaliding  was  lower,  viz.,  22*18  per  1000.* 
The  causes  of  the  invaliding  were  very  carefully  ascertained  by  Dr  Balfour, 
and  inserted  in  his  reports,  and  the  work  is  continued  under  his  successor. 
Speaking  in  round  numbers,  phthisis  and  scrofula  account  for  about  one-fourth 
of  the  invalids,  and  if  chronic  bronchitis  is  included,  for  nearly  seven-twentietha, 
the  two  items  of  hypertrophia  cordis  and  morbus  valv.  cord,  account  for  one- 
tenth  and  chronic  rheumatism  for  one-fourteentL  The  three  nervous  diseases 
of  amentia,  mania,  and  epilepsy  always  cause'  a  large  number  of  invaUdfi, 
amounting  nearly  to  one-tenth,  or  almost  the  same  as  the  two  classes  of  heart 
diseases.  All  the  other  items  are  smaller.  In  men  invalided  under  one  yeaf  s 
service  nearly  one  quarter  are  so  from  epilepsy ;  the  remaining  chief  causes 
are  phthisis  and  diseases  of  the  circulatory  organa  It  is  probable  that  the  loss 
from  invaliding  will  continue  to  diminish  as  a  consequence  of  the  short 
service  system. 

SECTION  IL 

LOSS  OF  SERVICE  FROM  SICKNESS  PER  1000  PER  ANNUM. 

(a)  Number  of  Admissions  into  Hospital, — On  an  average  1000  soldiers 
furnish  rather  under  1000  admissions  into  hospital  per  annum ;  833*5  in  ten 
years  (1865-74).  The  number  varies  in  the  different  arms  from  about  600 
in  the  Household  Cavalry,  which  is  usually  the  lowest,  to  about  1100  in  the 
Cavalry  and  Artillery  Dep6ts.  In  the  first  case  the  steady  character  of  the 
men,  many  of  whom  are  married,  and  in  the  second  the  frequency  of  con- 
tusions during  drill,  accounts  for  this  great  ranga  In  the  Infantry  the 
average  is  from  850  to  1020.  In  1875  the  highest  was  1232  in  a  battalion 
of  the  Guards,  and  the  lowest  422  in  a  line  regiment  just  returned  from  the 
Cape  :  the  mean  was  752. 

The  number  of  admissions  remained  tolerably  constant  for  twenty-five 
years,  but  during  late  years  has  been  sensibly  declining. 

The  admissions  in  the  French  army  are  not  comparable  with  ours  ;  sUght 
cases  of  sickness  (which  with  us  are  often  not  recorded)  are  treated  in  barracks 
(d  la  chambre)y  severer,  but  still  slight,  cases  in  the  infirmaries,  bad  cases  in 
the  general  hospitals.  The  mean  of  five  years  (1862-66)  gives  2028  total 
admissions  per  1000  "  present."  The  admissions  to  the  infirmaries  in  France 
(in  1866)  were  323  per  1000  "present;"  to  the  hospitals,  306;  making  a 
total  of  the  severer  cases  of  only  629  per  1000  in  that  year.  This  shows 
how  many  slight  cases  there  are  in  the  French  army.  In  the  eight  years 
(1862-69)  the  mean  number  of  slight  cases  in  France  was  1745  per  1000 
(Morache).  % 

In  the  Prussian  army  the  average  admissions  (mean  of  18  years,  1846-63) 
were  1336.  In  1867  there  were  1125-6  per  1000.  In  1873-75  it  was  750, 
and  in  1876  only  620  (Roth). 

*  In  ten  years,  from  1865-7i  the  mean  number  invalided  was  22*21  per^OOO  of  the  wholfl 
army,  and  ^7*39  of  the  troops  in  the  United  Kingdom,  making  with  deaths  a  loss  for  the  whole 
army  of  36*71,  and  for  the  United  Kingdom  36*45  per  1000.  The  numbers  for  1875  were  belon- 
the  average ;  viz.,  invalided  from  the  whole  army  19*80,  from  the  United  Kingdom  25*80,  or, 
aiespectively,  with  deal\is,  a  \oaa  ol  ^V\^.  '^\&S&  wsL^  ^\»u.t  ^th  to       of  the 
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(h)  Daily  number  of  Sick  in  Hospital  per  1000  of  Strength, — ^About  one- 
twenty-fifth  of  the  anny  (average  of  ten  years,  1865-74)  is  constantly  sick  in 
time  of  peace,  or  4  per  cent 

It  is  not  possible  to  compare  the  army  sickness  with  the  civil  population, 
or  even  with  other  armies. 

In  England,  the  number  of  members  of  friendly  societies,  between  twenty 
and  thirty  years  of  age,  who  are  constantly  sick  is  nearly  16  per  1000. 

In  the  French  army,  the  mean  sick  in  hospital  are  29  per  1000  present ;  in 
both  hospital  and  infirmary,  50 ;  in  the  Prussian,  44  (in  1876  only  25*5) ;  in 
the  Austrian,  45  ;  in  the  Belgian  (1859),  54-2 ;  in  the  Portugese  (1851-53), 
39-4. 

The  number  of  daily  sick  has,  of  course,  a  wide  range ;  sometimes  an 
hospital  is  almost  closed,  at  other  times  there  may  be  more  than  100  sick  per 
1000  of  strength. 

(c)  Number  of  Days  spent  in  Hospital  per  head  in  each  1000  of  Strength, — 
The  number  of  days'  service  of  a  battalion  1000  strong  in  a  year  would  be'of 
course  (1000  x  365  =  )  365,000.  If  we  assume  the  average  number  of  sick 
to  be  40^  per  1000,  there  are  lost  to  the  State  (40^x365  =  )  14,782 
days'  service  per  annum,  or  14f  days  per  man.  As  already  said,  it  is  difficult 
to  compare  the  sickness  of  soldiers  and  civilians,  but  the  above  amount  seems 
large  when  we  remember  that,  in  the  friendly  societies,  the  average  sickness 
per  man  per  annum  (under  forty  years  of  age)  is  less  than  seven  days. 

Mean  Duration  of  Cases  of  Illness, — The  number  of  days  each  sick  man  is 
in  hospital  (mean  duration  of  cases)  is  rather  greater  (17*8)  as  the  number  of 
admissions  is  below  the  strength. 

It  can  be  most  easily  calculated  as  follows :  multiply  the  moan  daily 
number  of  sick  (sick  population)  by  the  number  of  days  in  the  period,  and 
divide  by  the  cases  treated.  The  number  of  "  cases  treated  "  is  iiie  mean  of 
the  admissions  and  discharges  in  the  period. 


French  d  la  chambre,  3-10  days. 
Prussian  (1859-63),  in  hospitals,  18*9 

days. 
Belgian,  23*6  days. 
Portuguese,  19  days. 


Austrian  army,  17  to  18  daya 
French  at  home,  all  cases  (1862-66), 

7-97  days. 
French  in  hospitals  only  (1862-66), 

26-3  days. 
French  in  infirmary,  12  days. 

(a)  Mortality  to  Sickness, — This  is,  of  course,  a  diflferent  point  from  that 
of  the  relation  of  mortality  to  strengtL  A  few  cases  of  very  fatal  illness 
may  give  a  large  mortality  to  cases  of  sickness,  but  the  mortality  to  strength 
may  be  very  smalL 

The  mere  statement  of  the  ratio  of  mortality  to  sickness  gives  little  in- 
formation ;  what  is  wanted  is  the  mortality  of  each  disease,  and  at  every  age. 
Otherwise  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  trifling  cases  of  disease  may  com- 
pletely mask  the  real  fact& 

When,  however,  the  general  ratio  is  to  be  determined,  it  must  be 
calculated  in  one  of  three  ways  : — 

1.  Mortality  to  admissions  in  the  time.  This  is,  however,  an  imcertain 
plan ;  a  nimiber  of  cases  admitted  towards  the  close  of  a  period,  and  the 
greater  part  of  whose  treatment  and  mortality  falls  into  the  next  period,  may 
cause  an  error. 

2.  Mortality  to  cases  treated  (^mean  of  admissions  and  discharges).* 
This  is  the  best  method  of  calculation. 

*  It  has  not  infireqnently  happened  that  the  mortality  on  sickness  has  been  calculated  in  this 
WBj  ;  the  number  ofaick  remaining  in  hospital  at  the  commeniceinsoi        ^tv^  vk) 
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3.  Mortality  to  sick  population,  t.e.,  the  number  of  deaths  fumifihed  per 
annum  by  a  daily  constant  number  of  sick.  This,  however,  must  be  taken  in 
connection  with  the  absolute  number  of  sick  in  the  time,  and  with  the  dma- 
tion  of  the  cases,  or,  in  other  words,  with  the  kind  of  ca8e& 

The  degree  of  mortality  to  the  several  causes  of  sickness  was  given  veiy 
fully  in  the  Army  Statistical  Eeports,  up  to  the  year  1873,  since  which  time 
the  detailed  returns  have  been  discontinued 

Calculated  on  the  admissions,  the  mortaUty  to  total  sickness  in  the  English 
army  at  home  is  a  little  above  the  mortality  to  strength,  or  about  11*3  per 
1000  per  annum  (1865-74).  In  the  Prussian  army  it  was  7 '25  (years 
1846-62)  j  in  1872  it  was  7-7.* 

Causes  of  Sickness. 

The  causes  leading  men  to  go  into  hospital  are,  of  course,  very  difeient 
from  those  which  produce  mortaUty.  For  example,  admissions  from  phthios 
will  be  few,  mortality  great ;  admissions  from  skin  diseases  numeioiu, 
mortality  trifling. 

Taking  the  most  common  causes  of  admission  in  the  order  of  frequency,  we 
find— 

1.  Venereal  Diseases  (see  page  500). — Under  the  term  Venereal,  all  diseases, 
immediate  or  remote,  resulting  from  sexual  intercourse,  are  included  Se- 
condary as  well  as  primary  syphilis  ;  stricture  and  orchitis,  as  well  as 
gonorrhoea,  &c  ;  also  a  few  cases  not  strictly  venereal  The  primary  venereal 
forms  are,  however,  of  the  most  importance. 

At  p.  506  will  be  found  tables  showing  the  admissions  from  primary 
venereal  sores  and  gonorrhoea.  In  stations  under  the  Contagious  DiseaBed 
Act,  1000  men  give  33  admissions  from  the  former  and  68  from  the  latter. 
In  stations  not  under  the  Act,  the  amount  of  gonorrhoea  is  30  per  cent  higher, 
and  syphilis  is  more  than  double.  There  are  other  adndssions  from  secondary 
and  tertiary  syphilis,  which  somewhat  increase  the  total  admissions. 

We  have  no  certain  facts  with  which  we  can  compare  the  syphilitic  disease 
of  the  civil  population  with  that  of  the  army.  The  amount  among  the  civil 
population  at  large  is  really  a  matter  of  conjecture.  But  whether  it  is  greater 
or  less  than  that  of  the  army  does  not  affect  the  result  drawn  from  the  above 
figures,  viz.,  that  there  is  an  appalling  loss  of  service  every  year  from  the  im- 
mediate or  remote  effects  of  venereal  disease,  f 

It  should  be  understood,  also,  that  the  action  of  syphilis  is  long  continiied. 
Many  soldiers  die  at  Netleyl  from  various  diseases,  whose  real  affection  has 
been  syphilis,  so  that  the  influence  of  this  cause  is  very  imperfectly  indicated 

are  added  to  the  admissions  in  the  year,  and  the  mortality  is  calculated  on  this  number.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  a  certain  number  of  sick  remaining  in  hospital  are  carried  on  to  the  next 
year,  and  added  to  the  admissions  of  that  second  year  for  the  calculation  of  the  mortality  of 
that  year.  In  this  way  they  ai-c  counted  twice.  This  has  been  done  in  calculations  of  weekly 
mortality,  and  in  this  way  the  same  sick  man  has  been  made  to  do  duty  as  a  firesh  case  many 
times  over.  This  is  to  be  avoided  by  either  calculating  on  the  admissions,  or  by  considering 
half  the  "  remaining  "  at  the  beginning  to  belong  .to  the  previous  periodi,  and  half  the  *'remaiB- 
ins  "  at  the  end  of  the  period  to  belong  to  the  following  period :  or,  what  ia  the  same  thing, 
taking  half  the  admissions  and  half  the  dischaiges  in  tne  period  as  representing  the  casH 
treated  "  in  that  time. 

*  For  numerous  statistical  details  of  foreign  armies  see  Both  and  Lex,  op,  oiL  toL  iii.  p.  411 
4t  sea, 

t  The  order  issued  in  1873,  directing  stoppages  to  be  made  from  men  in  Hospital  afleeted 
with  venereal  disease,  was  a  most  unfortunate  one,  as  giving  every  inducement  for  the  eonoeal- 

ment  of  disease. 

t  My  colleagues,  Professors  Maclean  and  Aitken^  are  both  very  much  impressed  with  tin 
frequent  occurrence  of  maxVLa  ol  coiL\ivii\y^«sA  ^<(ni£CQ»DX  vs\9&a2i^  tfiftLon  in  tne  bodiei  of  men 
.who  die  from  what  axe  conaxdeieii  Q>2^«t  ^^m»sr»« 
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by  the  number  of  adinissions  and  service  lost  under  the  head  of  enthetic 
diseases. 

General  Dtsedses, — ^The  important  diseases  included  under  this  class  give 
one-fourth  of  the  total  admissions,  or  about  205  per  1000  (1869-74). 

(a)  Eruptive  fevers  are  not  very  common,  about  3  per  1000.  Smallpox  is 
checked  by  vaccination  ;  measles  and  scarlatina  are  not  frequent 

(b)  Paroxysmal  fevers  (many  of  which  have  been  contracted  out  of  England), 
give  about  11  per  1000. 

(c)  The  continued  fevers  are  more  common,  but  their  frequency  is  lessening. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  typhoid  is  the  chief,  perhaps  almost  the  only  fever 
besides  f ebricula  which  is  now  seen.  Spotted  typhus  is  at  present  uncommon. 
The  continued  fevers  cause  about  22  admissions  per  1000  of  strength.  In 
1866  there  was  only  15  admissions  per  1000.  During  the  last  few  years  there 
have  been  some  cases  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

(d)  Rheumatism  gives  50,  dysentery  and  diarrhoea  25,  sore  throat  and 
influenza  50,  and  ophthalmia  20  to  25  cases  per  1000  of  strength.  All  these 
diseases  are  declining  in  frequency. 

3.  Inte(fumentary  diseases  usually  give  the  next  greatest  number  of  admis- 
sions—viz., from  100  to  130  (97-6  in  1869-74).  This  does  not  include 
scabies,  but  is  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  cases  returned  as  phlegmon  and 
ulcers  (which  appear  to  be  rather  more  common  among  tlie  cavalry  and 
artillery),  and  a  much  smaller  number  of  cases  of  eczema,  herpes,  psoriasis, 
and  impetigo. 

4.  Diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  (excluding  tuberculosis)  give  the  next 
largest  number — viz.,  from  75  to  110  per  1000,  the  mean  being  ne^ly  82  for 
1869-74.  Of  the  100  cases  acute  bronchitis  gives  66*5  per  cent  ;  chronic 
bronchitis  16*5  ;  and  pneumonia  and  pleurisy  each  8*5  per  cent  (nearly). 

6.  Accidents  follow  with  from  70  to  100  admissions  per  1000  of  strength. 
Contusions  are  much  more  common  in  some  regiments  than  in  others, 
especially  in  the  artillery  and  cavalry  dep6ts,  where  recruits  are  in  training. 

6.  Diseases  of  the  digestive  system  cause  about  100  admissions  ;  dyspepsia 
is  the  chief  heading  ;  then  chronic  hepatitis  (although  it  is  very  questionable 
if  this  term  is  not  a  conventionalism),  and  haemorrhoids. 

7.  Parasitic  diseases  come  next,  with  an  average  of  about  30  or  40 
cases  per  1000 ;  which  are  made  up  of  scabies,  and  a  smaller  amount  of 
"porrigo." 

8.  Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  give  about  15  to  20  per  1000.  Epilepsy 
gives  the  largest  number ;  then  otitis ;  then  cephalaea. 

9.  TuherciUar  diseases  cause  about  18  admissions  per  1000. 

10.  Diseases  of  the  reproductive  {venereal  excluded),  locomotive^  and 
urinary  systems,  give  6,  3J,  and  3  admissions  per  1000  of  strength. 

11.  The  remaining  admissions  are  made  up  of  smaller  classea 

Can  the  causes  of  any  of  these  admissions  into  hospital  be  lessened  or 
removed?  On  this  point  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  venereal 
admissions  could  be  greatly  lessened ;  so  also  could  the  admissions  from 
fever,  which  have  in  fact  been  already  reduced  from  60  to  22  per  1000  of 
strength.  The  large  class  of  integumentary  diseases  would  probably  admit  of 
reduction.  What  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  phlegmon  and  ulcers  which  form 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  admissions  ?  Trifling  as  the  cases  are,  they  form 
a  large  aggregate,  and  a  careful  study  of  their  mode  of  production  might  show 
how  they  might  be  diminished.  Probably,  however,  these  are  mere  conven- 
tional terms,  under  which  a  number  of  trifling  case«  are  conveniiently  recorded, 
but  a  complete  analysis  of  the  returns,  of  one  year  under  phlegmon  would  be 
desirabla    So  also  of  all  the  other  classes,  it  may  be  concluded  th&t  eXL  aat^^^^ 
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medical  officer  might  succeed  in  reducing  the  cases  of  rheomatism,  bronchitis, 
and  dyspepsia.^  Many  cases  of  acute  respiratory  diseases  are  produced  by 
exposure  on  guard,  especially  by  the  passage  into  and  from  the  hot  close  air 
of  the  guard-room  to  the  open  air  on  sentry  duty.  Good  additional  overcoata, 
means  of  drying  the  clothes,  and  proper  ventilation  of  the  guard-rooms,  would 
probably  lessen  the  cases  of  bronchitis  and  pleurisy. 

Sickness  in  Military  Prisons, — The  admissions  into  hospital  in  the  mihtary 
prisons  do  not  appear  to  be  great;  they  have  varied  per  1000  of  admissions 
of  prisoners  from  316  (in  1851)  to  726*5  in  1863.  f  Calculated  in  the  mean 
strength,  the  result  is  as  follows : — In  1863,  the  daily  average  numher  of 
])riBoner8  were  1064 ;  the  admissions  for  sickness,  722  ;  the  mean  daily  sick, 
21 ;  the  mortality,  0.  These  numbers  give  725*6  admissions,  and  19*74 
mean  daily  sick  per  1000  of  strength.  Prisoners  are  healthier  than  their 
comrades  at  duty  in  the  same  garrisons  where  the  prisoners  are  under 
sentence. 

SECTION  III. 

Such,  then,  being  the  amount  of  mortality  and  sickness  at  home,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  the  soldier  at  present  is  not  yet  in  so  good  a  condition  of 
physical  health  as  he  might  be ;  and  we  can  confidently  look  to  future  years 
as  likely  to  show  a  continuance  in  the  improvement  now  going  on.  In  future 
years,  however,  the  new  system  of  limited  service  will  render  it  difficult  to 
trace  the  progress  in  the  infantry. 

Health  is  so  inextricably  blended  with  all  actions  of  the  body  and  mind, 
tliat  the  medical  officers  must  consider  not  only  all  physical  but  all  mental 
and  moral  causes  acting  on  the  men  under  their  charge. 

The  amount  of  work,  the  time  it  occupies,  its  relation  to  the  quantity  of 
food,  the  degree  of  exhaustion  it  produces,  the  number  of  nights  in  bed,  and 
other  points  of  the  like  kind ;  the  mental  influences  interesting  the  soldier,  or 
depressing  him  from  enmii  ;  the  moral  effect  of  cheerfulness,  hope,  discontent 
and  despondency  upon  his  health,  as  well  as  the  supply  of  water,  air,  food, 
clothing,  <&c.,  must  be  taken  into  account  And  just  as  the  body  is 
ministered  to  in  all  these  ways,  so  should  there  be  ministration  of  the  miud. 
It  is  but  a  partial  view  which  looks  only  to  the  body  in  seeking  to  improve 
health  ;  the  moral  conditions  are  not  less  important ;  without  contentment, 
satisfaction,  cheerfulness,  and  hope,  there  is  no  health. 

Hygiene,  indeed,  should  aim  at  something  more  than  bodily  health,  and 
should  indicate  how  the  mental  and  moral  qualities,  essential  to  the  particular 
calling  of  the  man,  can  be  best  developed. 

How  is  a  soldier  to  be  made  not  merely  healthy  and  vigorous,  but  courage- 
ous, hopeful,  and  enduring  1  How,  in  fact,  can  we  best  cultivate  those  martial 
qualities  which  fit  him  to  endure  the  hardships,  vicissitudes,  and  dangers  of 
a  career  so  chequered  and  perilous? 

Without  attempting  to  analyse  the  complex  quality  called  courage— 
a  quality  arising  from  a  sense  of  duty,  or  love  of  emulation,  or  fear 
of  shame,  or  from^  physical  hardihood,  springing  from  familiarity  with 
and  contempt  of  danger, — it  may  well  be  believed  that  it  is  capable  of  heing 
lessened  or  increased.  In  modem  armies,  there  is  not  only  little  attempt 
to  cultivate  courage  and  self-reliance,  but  the  custom  of  acting  together  in 

•  It  i»  right,  however,  to  say  that  no  medical  officer  ought  to  sacrifice  his  men  in  the  slightest 
degree  for  tne  purpose  of  appearing  to  have  a  small  sick  list  and  an  empty  hospitaL  There  i« 
a  temptation  in  that  direction  which  we  have  to  guard  against,  and  to  remember  that  the  only 
q  uestion  to  be  asked  \8,  \\ ba\.  \a  lox  \}ftfc lawsA  itfit,  Wbal  ill  make  the  bwt  appeanncef 

t  Report  on  Priaona  tot  U^,  ^ 
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masses,  and  of  dependence  on  others,  actually  lessens  this.  It  is, 
then,  a  problem  of  great  interest  to  the  soldier  to  know  what  mental,  moral, 
and  physical  means  must  be  used  to  strengthen  the  martial  qualities  of  bold- 
ness and  fortitude. 

The  English  army  has  never  been  accused  of  want  of  courage,  and  the  idea 
of  pusillanimity  would  seem  impossible  to  the  race.  But  drunkenness  and 
debauchery  strike  at  the  very  roots  of  courage ;  and  no  army  ever  showed  the 
highest  amount  of  martial  qualities  when  it  permitted  these  two  vices  to  pre- 
vail* In  the  army  of  Marlborough,  the  best  governed  army  we  ever  had, 
and  the  most  uniformly  successful,  we  are  told  that  the  "  sot  and  the 
drunkard  were  the  objects  of  scorn."  To  make  an  army  perfectly  brave,  it 
must  be  made  temperate  and  chaste. 

Good  health  and  physical  strength,  by  increasing  self-confidence,  increase 
courage  ;  and  self-reliance  is  the  consequence  of  feeling  that,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, we  can  face  the  dangers  and  difficulties  that  present  themselves. 

Few  wiser  words  were  ever  written  than  those  by  William  rergus8on,t  at 
the  close  of  his  long  and  eventful  service. 

"  Of  the  soldier's  life  within  these  barracks,"  writes  Fergusson,  "  there  is 
much  to  be  said,  and  much  to  be  amended.  To  take  his  guards,  to  cleanse 
his  arms,  and  attend  parade,  seems  to  comprehend  the  sum  total  of  his  exist- 
ence ;  amusement,  instruction  beyond  the  drill,  military  labour,  and  extension 
of  exercises,  would  appear,  until  very  recently,  to  be  unthought  of  ;  as  it  is 
impossible  that  the  above  duties  can  fully  occupy  his  time,  the  irksomeness 
of  idleness,  that  most  intolerable  of  all  miseries,  must  soon  overtake  him,  and 
he  will  be  driven  to  the  canteen  or  the  gin-shop  for  relief. 

Labour  in  every  shape  seems  to  have  been  strictly  interdicted  to  the 
soldier,  as  water  for  Ms  (brink.  All,  or  nearly  all,  must  have  been  bred  to 
some  trade  or  other  before  they  became  soldiers ;  but  they  are  work  for  them 
no  longer.  Labour  (the  labour  of  field-works  and  fortifications)  strengthens 
the  limbs  and  hardens  the  constitution,  but  that  is  never  thought  of  in  our 
military  life  at  home  ;  so  thought  not  the  ancient  Romans,  whose  mihtary 
highways  still  exist,  and  who  never  permitted  their  soldiers  to  grow  enervated 
in  idleness  during  peace.  Better,  surely,  would  it  be  that  every  one  should 
work  at  his  own  craft,  or  be  employed  on  the  public  works,  in  regulated  whole- 
some labour,  than  thus  to  spend  his  time  in  ^oth  an  1  drunkenness.  But  his 
exercises,  without  even  going  beyond  the  barrack  premises,  may  be  made 
manifold — ^running,  wrestling,  gymnastic  games  of  every  kind,  swimming, 
leaping,  pitching  the  bar,  the  sword  exercise  (that  of  the  artillery),  all  that 
haniens  the  muscles  and  strengthens  the  limbs,  should  be  encouraged  ;  and 
when  the  weather  forbids  out-door  pastimes,  the  healthy  exercise  of  single- 
stick, in  giving  balance  and  power  to  the  body,  quickness  to  the  eye,  and 
vigour  to  the  arm,  may  properly  be  taken  as  a  substitute  for  the  drill  which, 
after  the  soldier  has  been  perfected  in  his  exercise,  is  always  felt  to  be  a 
punishment.    So  is  the  unmeaning  evening  parade  and  perpetual  roll-calling. 

"  Foot-racing  too,  the  art  of  running,  so  little  practised,  and  so  supremely 
useful,  should  be  held  amongst  the  qualities  that  constitute  military  excellence. 


*  There  are  many  sober  and  excellent  men  in  the  army.  But  as  a  rule,  the  English  soldier 
cannot  be  depended  upon  under  any  circumstances,  if  ho  can  get  drink.  Well  doen  Sir  Ranald 
Martin,  say,  **  Before  that  terrible  vice  can  be  overcome,  Komething  far  more  powerful  than 
medical  reasoning  on  facts,  or  the  warnines  of  experience  founded  on  them,  must  be  brought 
into  active  operation.  Discipline  must  stiU  further  alter  its  direction  in  plnce  of  being  active 
only  to  punish  wrong,  it  ought  and  must  be  exerted  further  and  fui-ther  in  the  encouragement 
to  good  conduct."-  Ranald  Martin,  "  Tropical  Climates,*'  n.  263. 

t  Notes  and  Recollections  of  Professional  Life,  1846,  p.  i9. 
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It  was  80  held  at  the  Isthmian  games  of  ancient  Greeoe,  and  deserves  a  better 
place  than  has  hitherto  been  assigned  to  it  in  the  military  pastimes  of  modem 
Britain.  In  our  school-books  we  are  told  that  the  youth  of  ancient  Persia 
were  taught  to  launch  the  javelin,  to  ride  the  war-horse,  and  to  speak  the 
truth.  Let  the  young  British  warrior  be  tsnght  to  use  his  limbs,  to  fire  ball- 
cartridge,  to  cook  his  provisions,  and  to  drink  water.  The  tuition  may  be 
less  classical,  but  it  wfll  stand  him  in  far  better  stead  during  every  service^ 
whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

"  Regular  bodily  pleasurable  exercise  has  been  said  to  be  worth  a  host  of 
physicians  for  preserving  military  health ;  and  occupation  without  distress  or 
fatigue  is  happiness.  The  philosopher  can  make  no  more  of  it ;  and  eveiy 
idle  hour  is  an  hour  of  irksomeness,  and  every  idle  man  is,  and  wnsi  be,  a 
vicious  man,  and  to  a  certain  extent  an  unhealthy  one." 

In  many  of  the  foreign  stations  of  the  British  army,  excellent  opportonitiefl 
exist  for  both  occupying  the  men  and  developing  their  spirit  All  hiBtoiy 
teaches  us  that  a  hunting  race  is  a  martial  one.  The  remarlmble  fighting 
qualities  of  the  English,  as  drawn  in  Froissarf  s  Chronicles,"  were  owing  to 
the  fact  that  at  that  time  they  were  "  a  nation  of  hunters,"  and  trained  horn 
infancy  to  face  dangers  alone.  In  India  there  are  many  places  where  men 
could  not  only  be  allowed  to  himt,  but  where  such  permission  would  be  the 
greatest  boon  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  English  army  has  hitherto  offered  but  few  incentives  to  good  conduct^ 
and  scanty  encouragement  for  the  cultivation  of  martial  qualitiea  Men  most 
have  rewards,  and  feel  that  earnest  endeavour  on  their  part  to  become  in  all 
respects  better  soldiers  is  neither  overlooked  nor  unrewarded.  The  new 
order  of  things  introduced  by  Lord  Cardwell  seems  likely  to  open  up  means 
of  progress  for  men  who  can  acquire  knowledge  and  to  deserve  advancement 

ITie  cultivation  of  the  martial  qualities  of  the  soldier  is  in  reality  a  part  of 
hygiene  considered  in  its  largest  sense,  but  this  part  of  hygiene  must  be 
studied  and  carried  into  efifect  by  the  combatant  ofGicer&  Let  us  trust  it  maj 
not  be  long  before  they  seriously  study  and  endeavour,  by  precept  and 
example,  to  promote  the  formation  of  those  habits  of  boldness  and  endurance^ 
and  that  fertility  in  resources,  which  are  as  necessary  as  technical  knowledge 
to  render  an  army  the  formidable  instrument  it  is  capable  of  becoming. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


FOREIGN  SERVICE. 

Thb  foreign  service  of  the  British  army  is  performed  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  in  almost  every  latitude,  and  probably  more  than  two-thirds  of 
each  line  soldier's  service  is  passed  abroad.  The  mere  enumeration  of  the 
stations  is  a  long  task ;  the  description  of  them  would  demand  a  large  voluma 
In  this  short  chapter,  to  give  a  few  general  statements  as  to  climate  and 
geology,  and  the  past  and  present  medical  history  of  the  stations,  only  can  bo 
attempted ;  such  an  outline  as  may  give  medical  officers  a  sort  of  brief 
summary  of  what  seems  most  important  to  be  known. 

Detailed  and  excellent  accounts  of  most  of  the  foreign  stations  exist,  either 
in  the  independent  works  of  army  surgeons,  such  as  those  of  Marshall, 
Hennen,  Davy,  and  many  others,  or  in  reports  drawn  up  for  Government,  and 
published  by  them.  In  the  early  Statistical  Reports  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  army,  short  topographical  notices  of  the  stations  were  inserted ; 
they  are  models  of  what  such  reports  should  be,  and  must  have  been  drawn 
ap  by  a  master  in  the  art  of  condensation.  In  the  Annual  Reports  now 
published,  many  excellent  topographical  descriptions  will  be  found ;  and  some 
jf  the  Indian  Governments  have  published  complete  descriptions  of  all  their 
itationa  In  the  "  Bombay  Transactions,"  the  "  Madras  Medical  Journal," 
md  the  "  Bengal  Indian  Annals,"  are  very  full  accounts  of  almost  every 
itation  that  has  been,  or  is,  occupied  by  European  troops  in  India.  Finally, 
n  the  "  Indian  Sanitary  Report "  is  much  important  information  on  the 
neteorology  and  topography  of  the  present  Indian  stations.  Young  medical 
officers  first  entering  on  foreign  service  are  strongly  advised  to  study  these 
^counts  of  the  stations  in  the  command  where  they  are  serving ;  it  will  not 
•nly  give  them  interest  in  their  service,  but  will  aid  them  in  their  search  how 
►est  to  meet  the  climatic  or  sanitary  conditions  which  affect  the  health  of  the 
aen  under  their  charge. 

SECTION  I. 
MEDITERRANEAN  STATIONS.* 
Gibraltar. 

Usual  peace  garrison  =  4500  to  6000  men.  Period  of  service,  three  years, 
livil  population  =  18,695  (in  1876).  Height  of  rock,  1439  feet  at  highest 
oint  Nature  of  rock,  grey  limestone,  with  many  cavities  filled  with  reddish 
lay  ;  under  town,  an  absorbent  red  earth  forms  the  subsoil. 

Climate, — Mean  temperature  of  year  =  64*1  ;t  hottest  month,  August  (in- 
iriably  in  eight  years)  =  76*6  ;  coldest  month,  either  January  or  February, 

*  A  very  important  Report  on  the  Mediterranean  Stations  has  been  published  by  the  Barrack 
nprovement  Commissioners  (Dr  Sutherland  and  Captain  Oalton). — Blue  Book,  1868. 
t  Mean  of  eight  years'  observations  by  the  Royal  Enjpneers  (1868-60),  as  given  in  the  Bar- 
ek  Comraissionerar  Blue  Book  (1863).  The  numbers  given  by  Dove  are  rather  different,  viz., 
B«n  of  year  66".  Hottest  montn,  July,  TV'S.  Coldest  month,  February,  56"'6.  Mean  yearly 
Dge,  22^*9.   Extreme  yearly  range,  about  50^ 
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in  equal  proportions,  53*77 ;  amplitude  of  the  yearly  fluctuation,  22*83 
( =  difference  between  hottest  and  coldest  months). 

Mean  monthly  maximum  and  minimum  in  shade* — ^hottest  month,  July 
or  August — mean  maximum  =  89;  coldest  month,  December,  January,  or 
February — mean  minimum,  42*.  Range  of  highest  and  lowest  monthly 
means  of  maximum  and  minimum,  47**.  Extreme  yearly  range  (difference 
between  highest  and  lowest  temperature  recorded  in  the  time)  about  50'  to 
58*.  The  minimum  thermometer  on  grass  sometimes  falls  to  4"  or  6*  below 
freezing. 

Rainfall, — Mean  32*8  inches  (mean  of  seventy  years,  1790-1860). 
Greatest  amount  in  any  one  year,  75*8  (1855).  Least  amount  in  any  one 
year,  15*1  (1809).  The  importance  of  this  great  variation,  as  r^;ards  sieges, 
is  evident ;  Gibraltar  might  be  embarrassed  for  water,  if  the  rainfall  were  only 
15  inches  in  a  year  of  siege. 

Number  of  Rainy  Days^^S,  The  rain  Ib  therefore  infrequent^  but  heavy. 
The  rain  falls  in  nine  months,  September  to  May;  greatest  amount  in 
January  and  November ;  most  rainy  days  in  April    Summer,  rainlesa 

Humidity, 


Mean  dew-point  of  year, 
Mean  highest  dew-point  in  ) 

August,  .       .       .  ) 
Lowest  dew-point  in  January  ) 

or  February,   .       .  j 

Gibraltar  is  thus  seen  to  be  rather  a  dry  climate  ;  at  any  rate,  the  air  is 
on  an  average  only  three  parts  saturated  with  moisture,  and  therefore  evapora- 
tion from  the  skin  and  lungs  will  be  tolerably  rapid,  provided  the  wind 
moves  freely.  It  is  certainly  not  a  moist  insular  climate,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated.  At  the  times  of  rain,  however,  and  during  fogs  and  moist 
sirocco,  the  air  is  nearly  saturated. 

Wind^. — Chiefly  to  the  N.W.  or  S.W.  or  W.,  in  January,  April,  May, 
June,  and  October.  Easterly  in  July,  August,  and  September.  But  some- 
times the  easterly  winds  are  more  prevalent,  or  may  be  moderate  for  ahnoet 
the  whole  year.  The  east  and  south-cast  winds  are  sirocco  (Levanteros),  and 
are  often  accompanied  by  rain  and  fogs. 

Sanitary  Conditions, 

Water  Supply. — The  quantity  was  formerly  very  deficient ;  in  1861  only 
2  J  gallons  daily  were  supplied  for  non-commissioned  officera  and  privates. 

Sources, — Wells  and  tanks,  rain  water,  and  a  small  aqueduct  carrying 
surface  water.  Very  large  tanks  have  been  constructed  in  two  of  the  ravines, 
with  arrangements  for  passing  into  them  a  large  amount  of  surface  water ; 
and  lately  fresh  wells  have  been  dug  at  the  north  end,  near  the  neutral 
ground,  which  yield  a  large  supply  of  good  water. 

Quality, — In  a  well  from  the  neutral  ground  analysed  by  Mr  Abel,  there 
was  much  calcium  sulphate  and  nitrate  (4*5  and  6  grains  per  gallon),  aD«l 
calciimi  carbonate  (12  grains  per  gallon),  also  alkaline  chlorides  (7  or  8  grains), 

*  Of  the  eight  years  (1853-60)  given  in  the  report  above  nuoted,  the  difference  between  tke 
mouthly  mean  maximum  and  minimum  is  so  much  less  in  tne  hist  three  years,  as  to  make  ox  e 
suspect  some  error  in  observation.  In  1875  the  mean  maximum  in  August  was  87 *i,  tbt 
mean  minimum  in  January  51°4 — range  absolute  maximum  91**  in  August,  ahioliite 

wiiiimum|^42  iu  JanMary— twi^  V^"*. 
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nd  4  grains  of  organic  matter.*  A  tank  water  contained  less  lime,  but  much 
lagnesium  carbonate.  A  well  water  in  the  town  contained  no  less  than 
9*6  grains  of  calcium  nitrate,  and  15  grains  of  calciimi  sulphate,  per  gallon, 
lie  immense  amount  of  nitric  acid  points  unequivocally  to  the  oxidation  of 
nimal  oiganic  matter.  The  tank  water  is  good  when  filtered ;  but  the  tanks 
aquire  frequent  inspection  and  cleaning. 

Many  of  the  houses  of  the  civilians  have  tanks,  and  no  new  house  is  allowed 
3  be  built  without  a  tank.  The  distribution  of  water,  both  to  soldiers  and 
Lvilians,  is  defective ;  it  is  ahnost  entirely  by  hand 

Drainage. — The  sewers  are  at  present  being  much  improved.  A  new  out- 
eJI  near  Eosina  Bay  has  been  made,  and  the  whole  system  of  sewage  will  soon 
«  in  fair  order,  f 

Barracks. — More  than  half  the  garrison  is  in  casemates,  which  have  been 
[escribed  as  "  mere  receptacles  of  foul  air,  damp,  dark,  and  unwholesome. "J 
?he  barracks  are,  for  the  most  part,  badly  arranged,  and  are  overcrowded  ; 
he  average  cubic  space  in  1862  was  only  about  450  feet,  and  the  average 
aperficial  space  under  40.  Ventilation  was  very  defective,  especially  in  the 
asematea  In  all  those  points,  however,  great  improvement  has  taken  place. 
ihe  means  of  ablution  are  defective.  Latrines  and  urinals  are  also  defective.§ 
Che  duties  are  not  heavy,  and  the  rations  are  said  to  be  good  In  1860  some 
mprovements  were  made  in  the  dress  of  the  troops,  and  a  light  summer  suit 
»idered.  Flannel  next  the  skin  has  been  recommended  strongly  for  Gibraltar 
»n  account  of  the  occasional  cold  winds. 

Health  of  the  Civil  Population, 

Gibraltar  is  now  a  place  of  considerable  trade  ;  whether  the  Government 
lave  been  right  in  allowing  a  mass  of  people  to  herd  closely  together  in  the 
lidst  of  the  most  important  fortress  we  possess,  is  very  questionable.  In  case 
f  a  siege  they  would  be  a  serious  embarrassment,  and  even  in  time  of  peace 
bey  are  objectionable.  The  health  of  this  community  is  bad  ;  in  1860,  the 
orthem  district,  where  population  is  densest,  gave  38  deaths  per  1000,  or, 
xcluding  cholera,  33*5  ;  in  the  more  thinly  populated  southern  end,  the 
mortality  was  27*5  per  1000,  or  more  than  St  Giles in  London.  The  deaths 
a  children  under  one  year  form  17*33  per  cent  of  the  total  mortality.  The 
nevailing  causes  of  this  mortality  are  fevers  (in  all  probability  typhoid),  and 
aberculous  consumption,  which  causes  13  per  cent  of  the  total  deaths  at  all 
ges,  or  37*6  per  cent  of  the  total  deaths  at  the  soldiers'  ages.  Dysentery 
nd  diarrhoea  are  common. 

In  this  compressed  and  dirty  population  several  great  epidemics  have 
ccurred.  The  bubo  plague  does  not  appear  to  have  been  seen  since  1649, 
mi  the  earlier  records  are  very  imperfect ;  yellow  fever,  however,  prevailed 
Q  1804,  1810,  1813,  and  1828.  Cholera  has  prevailed  several  times  ;  the 
ast  time  was  in  1865. 

Health  op  the  Troops. 

Zj088  of  Strength  by  Death  aiid  Invaliding. 

(a)  By  Death. — Gibraltar  has  never  suffered  from  any  great  sickness  or 

*  Sampler  from  the  wells  on  the  neutral  ground,  recently  analysed  at  Netley,  showed  a  great 
QaDtitv  of  chlorides  and  excessive  hardness.   There  was  but  little  oiiganic  matter, 
t  It  IB  proliably  completed  by  this  time. 
i  Barrack  Commissioners'  Report,  p.  87. 

i  All  these  points  are  noted  m  the  Barrack  Commissionen'  Report,  and  are  in  procea  of 
Iteration  ;  they  are  merely  referred  to  here  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  amount  and  pre- 
ention  of  disease.  Phins  of  all  the  proposed  improvements  are  given  in  the  CommiMioners' 
leport. 
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mortality,  except  in  yellow  fever  or  cholera  years.  At  ihe'  time  vben  the 
mortality,  on  home  service  was  17  or  18  per  1000  of  strength,  it  was  usually 
not  more  than  12  at  Gihraltar.  Of  late  years  hoth  sickness  and  mortali^ 
has  been  below  that  of  home  service,  especially  in  the  latter  years.  In  spite 
of  this  comparative  healthiness,  it  is  quite  certain  that  much  preventable 
disease  existed,  and  in  part  still  exists  on  the  Eock. 


DfaeaMiloor. 


Mortality  per  1000  of  Strength, 

Years.  Total  Deaths. 

1837-46  (10  years),     ...       -  12-9  5-65 
1861-70  (10  years),*    ....  8-54 

1871,  5-87 

1875,   5-50 

The  last  years  are  placed  by  themselves  to  show  what  low  mortality  is  pos- 
sible among  soldiers,  and  what  in  all  probability  may  be  the  usual  amount  in 
future  years,  t 

Causes  of  Death. — In  the  earlier  years  the  chief  causes  of  death  were 
phthisis  and  continued  fever,  which  was  doubtless  enteric  fever.  Of  late 
years  phthisis  has  declined  ;  enteric  fever,  on  the  conti'ary,  increased  up  to 
1863,  has  since  then  declined  in  frequency,  though  not  in  fatality  per  cent  of 
attacked.  By  expressing  the  facts  as  per  cent  of  deaths,  the  relation  will  be 
seen  clearly — 

In  100  Deaths  from  all  Causes, 

Tear-.  Phthl.i^  ^eTeJ^hSyf'  ^^'^^S^' 

1837-46,  .  .  41  17-65  9-28 

1863-66,.  .  .  16-84  28-94 

1867,      .  .  .  22-75  11-44 

1875,      .  .  .  23-10  23-10 

Instead  of  expressing  the  facts  in  this  way,  they  may  be  put  in  another 
form.  The  admissions  from  phthisis  averaged  11  per  1000  of  strength  in 
the  ten  years,  1837-46,  while  in  the  eight  years,  1859-66,  they  were  only 
7-63.  In  the  years  1863-66  the  deaths  and  invaliding  together  from  phthisi? 
were  only  3*72  per  1000  of  strength,  or  hardly  more  than  the  deaths  alone  at 
home.  The  decline  in  phthisis  seems  therefore  certain,  and  the  diminution 
has  since  continued,  but  still  it  is  possible  that  it  is  not  even  now  so  low  as 
it  might  be. 

The  continued  fevers  gave  75-5  admissions  per  1000  of  strength  in  the 
years  1837-46,  and  98*5  in  the  five  years  ending  1863.  There  was  also  an 
increase  in  mortality.  In  the  three  years  ending  1866  the  admissions  fell  to 
an  average  of  42,  and  the  decline  was  progressive.  In  1867  there  was  an 
increase  in  admissions,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  a  mild  fever  very  like  the 
dengue  of  the  West  Indies.  In  1871  there  were  7  deaths  from  enteric  fever, 
while  there  were  only  26  deaths  in  all  J 

♦  Cholera  prevailed  in  1865,  and  raised  the  raortalitv  to  2374.    Without  cholera  it  was  7-91. 
+  Of  course  invaliding  has  an  effect,  but  the  invalids  who  died  at  Netley  ara  included  in  tke 
above  numbers. 

Even  this  mortality  is  more  than  is  necessary.  In  1866  there  were  15  deaths  out  of  4685 
men.  Of  these,  3  from  typhoid,  and  therefore  preventable,  4  from  phthisis,  2  from  apoplexy, 
8  from  heart  disease,  1  from  aortic  aneurism,  1  from  asthma,  and  one  from  violence.  The  im- 
mense relative  amount  of  disease  of  the  circulatory  oiigans  is  striking  ;  it  formed  26*6  per  cent 
of  total  deaths  ;  and  in  each  of  the  three  preceding  yean  there  had  been  8  deaths  under  tlie 
same  headings. 

t  Admissioas  have  Increased  in  the  last  few  years,  the  mean  being  64-9  per  lOOOL  for  tb 
fi?»  years  1869-74.  *^  ^ 
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During  the  last  few  years,  much  has  been  done  in  Gibraltar  to  give  the 
meu  more  breathing  space  and  ventilation,  hence  the  decline  in  phthisis  which 
was  so  fatal  formerly  when  the  men  were  crowded  in  casematea  When  their 
barracks  are  still  further  improved,  we  shall  see  a  still  greater  lessening  of 
phthisis.  The  water  supply  has  also  been  better  looked  after,  and  efficient 
drainage  has  been  commenced,  and  is  now  nearly  completed. 

The  prevalence  of  heart  diseases  is  a  striking  circumstance,  and  I  cannot 
but  believe  is  caused  by  the  same  conditions  as  at  home. 

The  habits  of  the  men  are  much  improved,  and  delirium  tremens,  formerly 
common,  is  rare.  In  1865  and  1866  only  one  man  died  in  two  years  from 
this  cause,  or  at  the  rate  of  scarcely  more  than  *1  per  1000  of  strengtL 

Formerly  dysentery  and  diarrhoea  were  common ;  now  they  are  infrequent 
and  mild.  The  average  admissions  from  dysentery  in  three  years  (1864-66) 
were  only  2  per  1000 ;  in  1864  and  1866,  from  diarrhoea  were  only  12  per 
1000.* 

Everything  points  to  the  fact  that  Gibraltar  itself  is  a  perfectly  healthy 
•  place,  and,  that  when  the  sanitary  alterations  now  going  on  are  completed, 
the  sickness  and  mortality  will  bo  trifling. 

The  influence  of  age  on  mortality  is  not  given  separately  for  Gibraltar,  and 
ia  included  in  a  subsequent  table. 

(b)  By  Invaliding. — The  number  of  men  sent  home  for  change  of  air  and 
discharge  varies  greatly  from  year  to  year;  about  20  to  30  per  1000  of 
strength  is  the  average.  The  chief  diseases  are  ophthalmia,  phthisis,  syphilis, 
and  cardiac  disease.  The  other  diseases  are  in  smaller  number,  but  are 
numerous.  Dysentery  and  liver  diseases  used  to  be  common  causes  of  in- 
validing, but  both  are  now  declining. 

2.  Loss  of  Service  by  Sickness, 

The  admissions,  the  mean  daily  sick,  and  the  duration  of  the  cases,  are  all 
below  the  home  standard. 

Per  1000  of  Strength. 


Tbabs. 

Admiwions  per 
Annum. 

MeandaUy 

Sick. 

Mean  SUy  in 
Honpital  of  each 
Sick  Man  in  days. 

1837-56,  . 

976 

3861-70,  . 

742 

36-67 

18-39 

1865-74,  . 

656-6 

82-61 

1813 

1875,  . 

620-9 

38-36 

22-65 

The  venereal  diseases  cause  fewer  admissions  than  at  home ;  the  average 
of  the  whole  venereal  class  is  only  about  120  per  1000.  For  syphilis  alone 
the  average  (1869-74)  is  only  51*8.  This  is  owing  to  the  police  regulation 
of  prostitutes.  Integumentary  diseases  cause  about  65  admissions  per  1000. 
"Continued  fevera"  caused  64*9  (1869-74),  and  in  1875,  90*6  admissions. 
Dysentery  and  diarrhoea  are  now  declining  from  the  former  average  of  58 
to  20  or  30  per  1000.  Digestive  disorders  give  a  large  number  of  admissions, 
and  have  always  done  so,  but  in  the  latest  returns  they  are  somewhat 
declining. 

Sanitary  Duties  at  Gibraltar.— C&^t&m  Galton  and  Dr  Sutherland  have 
already  indicated  the  measures  which  must  be  adopted,  viz.,  a  better  supply 
of  water,  by  arranging  a  larger  storage ;  a  better  drainage,  with  sea  water  for 


♦  Cholera  prevailed  in  1865,  bo  1  liav©      l^tji  -jws  wv\k 
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flushing,  and  a  different  outlet;  and  an  improved  ventilation,  witli  less 
crowding  in  barracks.  AU  the  plans  are  being  gradually  carried  out  There 
is  no  doubt  these  measures  will  greatly  improve  health. 

It  may  be  suggested  whether,  as  water  is  so  deficient^  a  removal  of  sewage 
by  hand  might  not  be  employed.  The  soil  might  be  used  for  cultivation  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rock,  or  carried  out  to  sea. 

Supposing  war  were  to  arise  at  this  moment,  and  that  we  lost  the  command 
of  the  sea  for  a  time,  the  points  of  danger  would  apparently  be  these  : — 

1.  Deficient  Watery  the  Rainfall  being  uncertain, — The  new  wells  near  the 
neutral  ground  will  perhaps  obviate  this  danger ;  but  if  not,  it  would  have  to 
be  supplied  by  distillation,  and  it  would  be  prudent  to  keep  a  good  apparatas 
always  at  Gibraltar.    The  amount  of  storage  has  been  increased  of  late  yean. 

2.  Overcrowding^  and  Bad  Ventilation^  leading  to  Spotted  Typhus, — ^With 
a  full  garrison,  and  with  some  barracks  untenable,  there  is  no  doubt  there 
would  be  serious  danger  of  this  disease ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  moment  to 
ventilate  as  perfectly  as  possible  all  casemates  which,  even  if  now  disused, 
must  be  used  in  time  of  war. 

3.  Typhoid  Fever, — The  drainage  is  now  being  improved,  so  that  this  cause 
of  danger  may  soon  be  entirely  removed. 

4.  Diseases  arimig  in  the  TWw,  and  spreading  to  the  Garrison, — In  case 
of  war,  it  would  seem  most  desirable  to  clear  out  the  native  town  as  far  as  it 
can  be  done.  More  space  and  more  water  would  be  available.  There  would 
bo  less  chance  of  famine,  destitution,  and  disease 

In  the  war  in  1792,  scurvy  prevailed  from  deficiency  of  food  and  freah 
vegetables. 

Malta. 

Size,  17  miles  by  8.  Usual  peace  garrison  =  6000  to  7000;  period  of 
service,  three  years  ;  population  (civil)  in  1876  =  149,270. 

Geology. — Soft,  porous  rock ;  the  greater  part  is  sandstone  resting  on  hard 
limestone ;  in  some  parts  there  is  marl  and  coral  limestone  over  the  sandstone. 
In  the  centre  of  the  island,  at  Citta-Vecchia,  there  is,  in  order  from  the 
surface,  alluvium,  upper  limestone,  red  sand,  marl,  sandstone,  and  lower 
limestone.  Valetta  is  on  thin  alluvium,  with  thick  sandstone  below,  and 
beneath  this  the  lower  limestone. 

Climate  (at  Fa/e«a).— Mean  of  the  year,  68* ;  hottest  month  (July),  77'; 
coldest  (January),  57* ;  amplitude  of  the  yearly  fluctuation,  20* ;  extreme 
yearly  range  (from  highest  to  lowest  temperature  in  shade),  62*,  from  100°  in 
July  to  39*  in  January ;  mean  yearly  range,  about  50* ;  extreme  monthly 
range  (i>.,  from  highest  to  lowest  in  month),  about  25*  to  35.* 

Undulations  of  temperature  are  frequent,  and  there  are  often  cold  winds  in 
winter  from  N.  W.  The  south-east  wind  is  an  oppressive  sirocco,  raising  the 
temperature  to  94*  or  95*.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  autumn,  and  blows  for  from 
60  to  80  days  every  year.  At  Citta-Vecchia  (600  feet  above  the  sea)  the 
temperature  is  lower  and  the  air  keener.  Eainfall  about  32  inches.  Chief 
rain  in  November,  December,  and  January ;  less  in  February  and  March ; 
small  in  amount  in  the  other  months.    From  June  to  August  almost  rainless. 

Humidity, — (Mean  of  1859-60)  \  observations  at  9.30  A.M..  and  3.30  p.m. 

Onlns  of  lteU«T« 
Dew-point  Vapour  In  a 

^  cubic  foot.  HumfcUtj. 

Mean  of  year,    .       .       .60-5  5  87  62 

Highest  in  year  (August),    .    72*7  8*73 
Lowest  in  year  (February),  .    49  3*96 
Malta  thus  appears  io\)e  ^  ^crj  <2iATwaX^  ve.^''<ir^\>^^'sjSflkiae\^\s^^ 
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Sanitary  Condition, 

Much  has  been  done  of  late  years,  and,  as  far  as  external  cleanliness  goes, 
Valetta  is  very  clean.  Water  supply  from  rain  and  springs  (the  largest  of 
which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  the  waters  of  which  are  led  by 
aqueduct),  is  not  very  deficient  in  quantity  (8  to  10  gallons  psr  head),  and, 
except  in  some  places,  good  in  quality,  though  the  rain-water  contains 
chlorides  from  the  spray  falling  on  the  roofs  of  buildings.  Some  of  the  tanks 
are  too  near  the  sea,  which  percolates  into  them.  The  tanks  require,  however, 
careful  looking  after.  Within  the  lines  there  are  272  public  and  military 
tanks,  with  storage  for  55  millions  of  gallons,  and  4294  private  tanks,  with 
storage  for  323  millions  of  gallons.  The  military  tanks,  if  full,  would  give 
6  gallons  of  water  per  man  daily  for  eleven  months,  but  even  now  the  water 
often  falls  short.  The  water  is  carried  everywhere  by  hand,  and  the  drinking 
water  for  the  men  is  not  filtered,  or  only  partially  so.  An  attempt  to  get 
water  by  sinking  into  the  sandstone  was  made  in  1866-67,  but  failed.  The 
sewers  in  Valetta  are  bad  in  construction  and  outlet,  and  much  typhoid  has 
been,  and  is  still,  caused  in  consequence.  In  many  cases  "  they  are  nothing 
but  long  cesspoools."*  Pipe  drains  are,  however,  now  being  laid  in  the  old 
drains,  which  were  merely  narrow  deep  channels  cut  in  the  sdft  porous  rock. 
The  old  style  of  drain  has  now  quite  ceased  to  exist  in  the  barracks. 

The  barracks  are  bad,  many  casemates  being  used,  and  buildings  which 
were  intended  for  stores  and  not  for  habitations.  They  are  built  of  soft 
sandstone,  which  both  crumbles  and  absorbs  wet  In  some  cases,  all  sanitary 
considerations  have  been  sacrificed  for  the  purposes  of  defence.  The  ventila- 
tion of  the  casemates  is  very  bad,  but  some  improvements  have  taken  place. 
The  Barrack  Commissioners,  in  their  Report,  recommended  that  in  every  way 
which  can  be  done  the  ventilation  should  be  improved  by  admitting  the  wind, 
especiaUy  from  the  north,  and  that  each  barrack  will  require  a  separate  plan 
to  meet  the  particular  case.  They  recommend  that  air  shafts  shall  be  made, 
much  larger  than  ordered  for  home  service,  viz.,  1  square  inch  for  every  20 
cubic  feet  of  space,  or  for  a  barrack  of  twelve  men  with  regulation  space 
^7200  X  20  = )  360  square  inches  (  =  2  J  square  feet)  of  outlet  opening.  Some 
of  those  points  have  been  carried  out  with  very  good  results.  At  the  present 
time  the  amount  of  cubic  space  is  below  the  home  service  amount  (600  cubic 
feet),  and  the  superficial  area  is  very  small,  in  some  cases  being  as  low  as 
40  square  feet  per  head.  All  the  barracks  are  now  supplied  with  new  and 
remodelled  married  quarters,  with  proper  appliances. 

A  gymnasium  is  provided  both  in  Cottonera  and  Valetta,  and  all  the 
barracks  are  well  provided  with  reading,  recreation,  and  school  rooms.  The 
means  of  ablution  are  now  very  good  in  all  the  barracks,  and  there  are  new 
water  latrines  and  slate  or  earthenware  urinak  provided 

We  may  therefore  hope  that  a  diminished  amount  of  disease  may  be  the 
result  of  these  improvements,  although  much  remains  to  be  done  to  make  the 
condition  of  the  troops  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Health  of  the  CivU  Population. 
There  is  some,  but  no  great  amount,  of  malarious  disease,  but  a  good  deal 
of  the  so-called  bilious  remittent,t  and  typhoid.    Typhus!  is  not  at  present 
seen.    Bubo  plague  has  prevailed  seven  times,  the  last  in  1841,  slightly. 
Yellow  fever  has  been  known,  but  not  of  late  years.    Cholera  has  occurred 

*  Barrack  Commissioners'  Report,  p.  111. 

f  See  Dr  Marston's  excellent  Report  in  the  Armv  Medical  Report  for  1861,  for  the  symptoms 
of  this  disease  among  troops.  See  also  Dr  Boilean's  interesting  essay  in  the  same  pnblicatioii 
roh  TiiJ. 
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thrica  Dysentery  is  common ;  teenia  not  "infrequent;  ophthalmia  conunon, 
from  dust  and  glare.  Boils  or  anthrax  are  frequent ;  rheumatism  is  not 
uncommon,  and  phthisis  is  said  to  he  frequent  (from  dusti).  The  death  late 
is  said  to  he  21-3  per  1000  in  the  towns,  and  28*7  in  the  country  districts ; 
while  nearly  57^  per^cent  of  this  is  in  children  under  five  years,*  the  great 
causes  of  infantile  mortality  heing  registered  as  teething  and  convulsions. 

Health  of  the  Troops, 
The  health  of  the  troops  is  worse  than  at  Gibraltar,  but  it  has  singularly 
fluctuated  (even  without  great  epidemics),  more  so  probably  than  at  any 
station  in  the  same  latitude.    The  mortality  has  varied  as  much  as  threefold 
without  cholera. 


LoBB  of  strength  p«r  1000  per 
annum. 

LoM  of  Serrkc  per  1000  per 

^nnnm 

TXABS. 

Total 
Deaths. 

Deaths 
from 
Disease. 

Inraliding. 

Admis- 
sions. 

Mean 
dally  Sick. 

Days  in 
Hoapttal  to 
each  Sick 
Man. 

1837-46,   

1861-70  (10  years),  . 
1865-74  (10  years),  . 

1875,  

Highest  (1865,  cholera), 
Lowest  1864,    .    .  . 

15-3 

13-  49 

14-  24 
10-48 
26-44 

6-63 

24-63 
4-58 

22-2 

83-78 

24-92 

1120 
798-6 
828-4 
906-1 

43-79 
48  81 
41  66 
42-21 

19-81 
18-35 
17-34 

The  mortality  in  1864  was  as  low  as  it  has  ever  been ;  but  it  has  in  former 
years  been  as  low  as  5*6  from  disease  alone.  It  is  curious  how  alternations 
of  health  and  sickness  occur  chiefly  from  the  variations  in  the  fevers  of 
difierent  kinds,  especially  enteric  (typhoid)  and  the  remittent  or  so-called 
Malta  fever,  wliich  has  a  long  course,  a  great  tendency  to  rheumatic  sequel, 
and  little  mortality. 

In  1867  there  was  a  terrible  outbreak  of  continued  fever,  chiefly  among 
the  troops  quartered  in  the  notoriously  unhealthy  barracks  of  Lower  St  £hno 
and  Fort  RicasolL  The  admissions  rose  to  228,  and  the  deaths  actually 
amounted  to  no  less  than  7*93  per  1000  of  strengtL  Out  of  100  deaths  no 
less  than  32*2,  or  nearly  one-third,  were  from  "continued  fever,"  t.e.,  enteric 
fever  in  great  measure. 

In  former  years  phthisis  was  the  cause  of  39  per  cent,  of  the  deaths,  or 
nearly  the  same  as  at  Gibraltar.  Latterly  there  have  been  fewer  deaths  at 
Malta,  but  a  considerable  number  of  tubercular  cases  are  sent  home.  The 
disease  is  probably  detected  earlier,  and  the  men  do  not  die  as  formerly  at  the 
station.  Still  this  does  not  account  for  the  whole  diminution,  and  there  has 
been  clearly  a  lessening  of  phthisis.  There  was  formerly  a  large  amount  of 
stomach  and  bowel  disease,  and  dysentery  was  forty  times  as  Sequent  as  in 
England,  t  It  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  that  both  at 
Gibraltar  and  Malta  there  should  have  been  this  extraordinary  liability  to 
aflections  of  the  alimentary  canaL  At  Malta,  as  at  Gibraltar,  it  may  have 
been  chiefly  owing  to  impure  water  and  to  food  (Keport  of  1853,  p.  118). 

*  Report  of  Barrack  Ck)mmis8ioner8,  p.  87.  The  CommissioDers  justly  remark  that  these 
figures  are  so  striking  as  to  demand  fortoer  inquiry.  Probably  they  are  quite  untrustworOiT ; 
Yet  both  at  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  not  merely  for  the 
health  of  the  troops  in  peace,  but  for  the  security  of  the  fortrtss  in  war,  to  laiow  eveiythiDg 
about  the  social  hfe  and  the  diseases  of  the  native  population. 

f  In  England,  in  1837-46,  every  1130  men  gave  one  case  of  dysentery ;  in  Malta,  Ib  the 
same  years,  every  twenty ^tsa  <&aMk  ^^««utAtY.  The  mortality  cf  the  diactM 
waa,  however,  nearly  the  aanift  ^I'CckA^v^^^^^'^SSi^^ 
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Of  late  years  stomach  and  bowel  allections  have  beeu  less  frequent,  but  are 
still  more  common  than  at  home  ;  in  1861,  the  89,000  men  on  home  service 
gave  only  67  cases  of  acute  dysentery,  and  no  deaths,  while  the  6000  men  at 
Malta  had  34  cases  and  2  deaths.  In  1864  there  were  3  deaths  from  acute 
dysentery  among  5654  men,  while  in  the  home  station  there  was  only  1  death 
among  73,252  men.  If  it  had  been  equally  fatal  at  homo,  there  would  have 
been  nearly  39  deaths. 

A  continued  fever  (which  was  probably  in  great  measiire  typhoid)  has 
prevailed  more  or  less  for  the  last  forty  years  at  Malta,  and  doubtless  also 
before  that  time.  It  has  been  quite  as  prevalent  and  fatal  of  late  years  as 
formerly;  in  1851  there  were  1413  admissions  out  of  a  garrison  of  5310 
men,  or  at  the  rate  of  one  man  in  every  four ;  and  the  deaths  from  fever 
were  44  out  of  96  total  deaths,  or  45*83  of  the  total  mortality.  In  1863 
there  were  844  admissions  and  21  deaths  out  of  a  garrison  of  5494  men. 
This  is  more  than  in  any  town  or  village  in  England.  In  1864  there  were 
1057  cases  and  6  deaths  out  of  a  garrison  of  5654  men.  In  1865  there  were 
1162  ailmissions  and  13  deaths  out  of  5323  men ;  in  1866,  1031  admissions 
and  19  deaths  out  of  5202  men;  and  in  1875,  634  admissions  and  11  deaths 
out  of  4,506  men. 

In  the  Statistical  Eeport  for  1853,  it  is  observed  that  the  number  of  cases 
of  liver  disease  at  Malta  are  remarkably  high ;  and  the  writers,  while  believ- 
ing there  must  be  something  in  the  climate  of  Malta  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  production  of  hepatic  affections,"  were  unable  to  tind,  on  bringing  the 
cases  into  relation  with  the  temperature,  any  connection.  The  cause  of  this 
may  be  something  very  different,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  food  shoxild 
be  looked  to.  l^ere  is  a  suspicion  at  Netley  (which  requires  a  few  years 
more  experience  to  test  it),  that  the  cases  of  echinococcus  of  the  liver  are  more 
frequent  in  men  from  the  Mediterranean  stations  than  others  (Dr  Maclean). 
The  case  of  Iceland  should  lead  us  to  look  into  this  point. 

The  history  of  admission  for  venereal  disease  is  important ;  in  1837-1846, 
inclusive,  the  admissions  were  only  99  per  1000,  or  two-thirds  less  than  at 
home  ;  in  1859,  when  the  next  report  appeared,  they  were  149  per  1000 ; 
and  in  1860  they  were  147*9  per  1000.  In  the  early  period  there  were  police 
regulations,  which  were  suspended  in  the  two  latter  years.  In  June  1861 
the  police  regulations  were  re-enforced,  and  the  admissions  for  the  year  sank 
to  102.  The  4th  battalion  of  the  Kifle  Brigade  showed  the  following 
remarkable  result : — In  the  first  half  of  1861  there  were  57  admissions ;  in 
the  last  half  only  17.  In  1862  the  total  number  of  cases  of  '^enthetic 
disease  "  in  the  whole  garrison  were  only  49*5 ;  in  1863,  44*1 ;  and  in  1864, 
53*2  per  1000.  They  were  increased  in  that  year  by  the  women  who  came 
from  Ionia  with  the  troops.  In  1865  they  were  44 ;  in  1866,  59*6  per  1000. 
In  1870  and  1871,  the  admissions  were  very  few ;  in  the  latter  year,  which 
was  the  worst,  the  admissions  of  primary  syphilis  were  only  8*3  per  1000  of 
strength.  If  the  home  return  is  looked  at,  it  will  be  seen  what  an  effect  has 
been  produced  at  Malta  by  good  regulations,  although  the  number  of  cases 
fluctuates  from  causes  traceable  to  special  influences ;  the  reduction  is  almost 
entirely  of  syphilis,  not  of  gonorrhoea.  The  large  number  of  admissions  from 
phlegmon  and  ulcers  is  as  striking  in  Malta  as  at  Gibraltar  and  at  home ;  and 
here  as  there,  these  are  probably  mere  conventional  terms.  Such,  then,  in 
brie^  seem  to  be  the  chief  medical  points  of  importance  at  Malta,  viz.,  a 
liability  to  phthisis,  less  marked  of  late  years  ;  a  great  amoimt  of  fever,  from 
bad  sanitary  conditions  in  great  part ;  a  liability  to  stomach  and  intestinal 
affections,  which,  though  less  obvious,  is  still  great,  and  a  singular  tendency 
to  a  liver  affection,  which  may  be  parasitic   The  chiei  im^toyem^ta  od^ns^^ 
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by  the  Barrack  Commissioners  refer  to  a  larger  water  supply,  a  better  dia. 
tribution,  improved  draimige,  and  efficient  ventilation. 

In  time  of  war,  the  dangers  at  ^ialta  would  be  the  same  as  at  Gibraltar ; 
the  aqueducts  might  be  cut  by  a  besieging  force,  and  the  water  supply 
restricted  to  the  tanks.*  Although  these  are  supposed  to  hold  a  large 
quantity,  they  are  not  kept  full,  and  could  not,  perhaps,  be  rapidly  fillei 
The  garrison  might  be  driven  to  distil  the  sea  water.  A  still  more  serious 
danger  would  be  the  overcrowding  of  a  war  garrison.  Doubtless,  in  case  of  a 
war,  the  garrison  would  only  be  concentrated  in  the  lines  when  the  sic^ 
commenced,  but  the  crowding  during  a  siege  of  three  or  six  months  might  be 
very  disastrous.  This  danger  should  be  provided  for  beforehand  by  a  clear 
recognition  of  what  accommodation  would  be  granted  for  war,  and  how  it  is 
to  be  obtained  without  violating  either  the  conditions  of  health  or  of  defenca 
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The  history  of  sanitary  science  affords  many  striking  instances  of  tlie 
removal  of  disease  to  an  extent  almost  incredible,  but  no  instance  is  more 
wonderful  than  that  of  the  West  Indies.  Formerly,  service  in  the  Wesfc 
Indies  was  looked  on  as  almost  certain  death.  It  is  not  fifty  years  since  the 
usual  time  for  the  disappearance  of  a  regiment  1000  strong  was  five  yjara 
Occasionally  in  a  single  year  a  regiment  would  lose  300  men,  and  there 
occurred  from  time  to  time  epochs  of  such  fatality  that  it  was  a  common 
opinion  that  some  wonderful  morbid  power,  returning  in  cycles  of  yeara— 
some  wave  of  poison — swept  over  the  devoted  islands,  as  sudden,  as  unlooked- 
for,  and  as  destructive,  as  the  hurricanes  which  so  sorely  plague  the 
**  Golden  isles  set  in  the  silver  sea." 

WTiat  gave  countenance  to  this  hypothesis  was,  that  sometimes  for  montha, 
or  even  for  a  year  together,  there  would  be  a  period  of  health  so  great  that  a 
regiment  would  hardly  lose  a  man.  But  another  fact  less  noticed  was  not  so 
consistent  with  the  favourite  view.  In  the  very  worst  years  there  were  some 
stations  where  the  sickness  was  trifling ;  while,  more  wonderful  still,  in  the 
worst  stations,  and  in  the  worst  years,  there  were  instances  of  regiments 
remaining  comparatively  healthy,  while  their  neighbours  were  Hteially 
decimated.  And  there  occurred  also  instances  of  the  soldiers  dying  by  scores, 
while  the  health  of  the  civil  inhabitants  in  the  immediate  vicinity  remained 
as  usual 

If  anything  more  were  wanted  to  show  the  notion  of  an  epid^nic  cycle  to 
be  a  mere  hypothesis,  the  recent  medical  history  of  the  W^est  Indies  would 
prove  it.    At  present  this  dreaded  service  has  almost  lost  its  terrors.  There 

*  Dr  NotterW  «s^^«ft^\Q\u^»e!&.  ^l*CBA\ME&m«.tAn  of  the  diffannt  Ibrti,  and 
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still  occur  local  attacks  of  yellow  fever,  which  may  cause  a  great  mortality ; 
but  for  these  local  causes  can  be  found ;  and  otherwise  the  stations  in  the 
West  Indies  can  now  show  a  degree  of  salubrity  almost  equalling,  in  some 
cases  surpassing,  that  of  the  home  service. 

The  causes  of  the  production,  and  the  reasons  of  the  cessation,  of  this  great 
mortality  are  found  to  be  most  simple.  It  is  precisely  the  same  lesson  which 
we  should  grow  weary  of  learning  if  it  were  not  so  vital  to  us.  The  simplest 
conditions  were  the  destructive  agents  in  the  West  Indiea  The  years  of  the 
cycles  of  disease  were  the  years  of  overcrowding,  when  military  exigencies 
demanded  that  large  garrisons  should  hold  the  islands.  The  sanitary  condi- 
tions at  all  times  were,  without  exception,  infamous. 

There  was  a  great  mortality  from  scorbutic  dysentery,  which  was  almost 
entirely  owing  to  diet*  Up  to  within  a  comparatively  late  date,  the  troops 
were  fed  on  salt  meat  three,  and  sometimes  five,  days  a  week,  and  the  supply 
of  fresh  vegetables  was  scanty.  It  required  all  the  influence  of  Lord  Howick, 
the  then  Secretary  at  War,  to  cause  fresh  meat  to  be  issued,  though  it  had 
been  pointed  out  by  successive  races  of  medical  officers  that  fresh  meat  was 
not  only  more  wholesome,  but  was  actually  cheaper.  The  result  of  an 
improvement  in  the  diet  was  marvellous ;  the  scorbutic  dysentery  at  once 
lessened,  and  the  same  amount  of  mortality  from  this  cause  is  now  never  seen. 
Another  cause  of  dysentery  was  to  be  found  in  the  water,  which  was  impure 
from  being  drawn  from  calcareous  strata,  or  was  turbid  and  loaded  with  sedi- 
ment The  substitution  of  rain  water  has  sufficed  in  some  stations  to  remove 
the  last  traces  of  dysentery. 

If  the  food  and  water  were  bad,  the  air  was  not  less  so.  Sir  Alexander 
Tulloch  has  given  a  picture  of  a  single  barrack  at  Tobago,  said  to  be  the  "  best 
in  the  whole  Windward  and  Leeward  Comniand,"t  the  figures  of  which  tell 
their  own  tale. 

Barrack  at  Tobago  in  1826. — Superficial  space  per  man,  22  J  feet;  breadth, 
23  inches  ;  cubic  space,  250  feet 

The  men  slept  in  hammocks,  touching  each  other.  In  these  barracks, 
crowded  as  no  barracks  were  even  in  the  coldest  climates,  there  was  not  a 
single  ventilating  opening  except  the  doors  and  windows ;  the  air  was  foetid 
in  the  highest  degree.  With  this  condition  of  atmosphere,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  bring  into  connection  the  extraordinary  amount  of  phthisis  wluch  pre- 
vailed in  the  soft  and  equable  climate  of  the  West  Indiea  There  was  more 
phthisis  than  in  England,  and  far  more  than  in  Canada.  The  first  great  im- 
provement was  made  in  1827,  when  iron  bedsteads  being  introduced,  each 
3  feet  3  inches  wide,  greater  space  was  obliged  to  be  given  to  each  man. 

Every  arrangement  for  removal  of  sewage  was  barbarous,  and  in  every 
barrack  sewage  accumulated  round  the  buildings,  and  was  exposed  to  heat  and 
air.  When  yellow  fever  attacked  a  regiment,  every  stool  and  evacuation  was 
thrown  into  the  cesspools  common  to  all  the  regiment ;  and  in  this  way  the 
disease  was  propagated  with  great  rapidity,  and  was  localised  in  a  most  singu- 
lar manner,  so  that  a  few  hundred  yards  from  a  barrack,  where  men  were 
dying  by  scores,  there  would  be  no  case  of  fever.  In  spite  of  this,  it  was 
many  years  before  the  plan  of  at  once  evacuating  a  barrack  where  yellow 
fever  prevailed  was  adopted 

The  barracks  themselves  were  usually  very  badly  constructed,  and  when  in 
some  cases  the  architects  had  raised  the  banacks  on  arches  from  the  ground, 

*  This  is  pointed  ont  in  the  Statistical  Report  (1888)  on  the  Wast  Indies,  by  Tulloch  and 
Balfour ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  improvement  in  the  diet  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
these  gentlemen. 
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in  order  to  insure  perflation  of  air  below  the  buildings,  tbe  arcbes  -wm 
blocked  up  or  converted  into  store-rooms ;  and  tbe  barracks,  witb  spaces  tbua 
lilled  witb  stagnant  air  beneatb  tbem,  were  more  unhealthy  than  if  they  bad 
been  planted  on  tbe  ground. 

Tbe  localities  for  barracks  were  often  chosen  without  consideration,  or  for 
military  reasons,*  into  which  no  consideration  of  health  entered.  Almost  all 
were  on  tbe  plains,  near  tbe  mercantile  towns,  where  the  soil  was  meet 
malarious,  and  tbe  dimate  hottest  and  most  enervating.  Malarious  feven 
were,  therefore,  common. 

To  all  these  causes  of  diseases  were  added  the  errors  of  the  men  themselves. 
For  the  officers  there  existed,  in  the  old  slave  times,  the  greatest  temptation.  A 
reckless  and  dangerous  hospitality  reigned  everywere  ;  the  houses  of  tbe  rich 
planters  were  open  to  all  A  man  was  deemed  churlish  who  did  not  welcome 
every  comer  with  a  full  wine,  or  more  often  a  brandy,  cup. 

In  a  climate  where  healthy  physical  exertion  was  deemed  impossible,  or 
was  at  any  rate  distasteful,  it  was  held  to  be  indispensable  to  eat  largely  to 
maintain  tbe  strength  To  take  two  breakfasts,  each  a  substantial  meal,  was 
the  usual  custom ;  a  heavy  late  dinner,  frequently  followed  by  a  supper,  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  to  spur  the  reluctant  appetite,  glasses  of  bitters  and  spirits  were 
taken  before  meals. 

The  private  soldiers  obtained  without  difficulty  abundance  of  cheap  rum, 
which  was  often  poisoned  with  lead  Drunkenness  was  almost  universal,  and 
the  deaths  from  delirium  tremens  were  frequent  and  awfully  sudden.  The 
salt  meat  they  were  obliged  to  eat  caused  a  raging  thirst,  which  the  rum  bottle 
in  reality  only  aggravated. 

To  us  these  numerous  causes  seem  sufficient  to  account  for  everything,  but 
in  former  days  an  easier  explanation  was  given.  It  was  held  to  be  the 
climate  ;  and  the  climate,  as  in  other  parts  of  tbe  world  besides  the  West 
Indies,  became  the  convenient  excuse  for  pleasurable  follies  and  agreeable 
vices.  In  order  to  do  away  with  tbe  effects  of  this  dreaded  climate,  some 
mysterious  power  of  acclimatisation  was  invoked  The  European  system  re- 
quired time  to  get  accustomed,  it  was  thought,  to  these  climatic  influences, 
and  in  order  to  quicken  tbe  process  various  measures  were  proposed-  At  one 
time  it  was  the  custom  to  bleed  the  men  on  tbe  voyage,  so  that  their  European 
blood  might  be  removed,  and  the  fresh  blood  which  was  made  might  be  of 
tbe  kind  most  germane  to  the  West  Indies.  At  other  times  an  attack  of  fever 
(often  brought  on  by  reckless  drinking  and  exposure)  was  considered  the  grand 
preservative,  and  the  seasoning  fever  was  looked  for  witb  anxiety.  The  first 
statistical  report  of  the  army  swept  away  all  these  fancies,  and  showed  conclu- 
sively that  instead  of  prolonged  residence  producing  acclimatisation  and  lessen- 
ing disease,  disease  and  mortality  increased  regularly  with  every  year  of 
residence. 

Tlie  progress  of  years  has  given  us  a  different  key  to  all  these  results.  It 
is  now  fully  recognised  that  in  tbe  West  Indies,  as  elsewhere,  the  same  cus- 


*  The  history  of  the  old  St  James's  Barracks  in  Trinidad  is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed 
over.  It  was  determined  to  baild  a  strong  fort— a  second  Gibraltar — on  the  lower  spurs  of  the 
hills  overlooking  the  plain  where  the  barracks  now  stand.  When  the  works  had  been  carried 
on  for  some  time,  it  was  discovered  that  they  could  not  hold  the  troops.  The  barradcs  were 
then  ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  plain,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  the  fort.  Before  the  foit 
was  quite  tinished,  it  was  found  to  be  so  unhealthy  that  neither  white  or  black  men  could  live 
there,  and  it  was  abandoned.  The  barrack,  it  is  said,  was  not  then  commenced  ;  yeL  though 
the  reason  for  placing  it  in  that  spot  had  gone,  it  was  still  built  there,  on  a  piece  of  gfoanA 
near  two  marshes  (Cocorite  and  the  Great  Western  Marsh),  below  the  general  level  of  the 
plain,  and  exposed  to  the  winds  ftom  the  ^lies  of  the  neighbouring  hills.  Yet  this  had 
position,  80  fruitful  of  diaeaafe,  "wia  mTt?\\\.i  v«»'^^  WlUical  sanitary  anange- 
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toms  will  insure  the  same  results.  Apart  from  malaria,  we  hold  our  health 
and  life  almost  at  will  The  amount  of  sickness  has  immensely  decreased  ; 
occasionally  in  some  stations  which  used  to  he  very  fatal  (as  at  Trinidad)  there 
has  not  heen  a  single  death  in  a  year  among  200  men.  Among  the  measures 
which  have  wrought  such  marveLs  in  the  West  Indies  have  heen — 

1.  A  hetter  supply  of  food  ;  good  fresh  meat  is  now  issued,  and  vegetahles, 
of  which  there  is  an  ahundance  everywhere. 

2.  Better  water. 

3.  More  room  in  harracks,  though  the  amount  of  cuhic  space  is  still  small 

4.  Eemoval  of  some  of  the  stations  from  the  plains  to  the  hills  ;  a  measure 
which  has  done  great  good,  hut  which  can  explain  only  a  portion  of  the  im- 
provement The  proper  height  to  locate  troops  is  hy  most  army  surgeons 
considered  to  he  at  some  point  ahove  2500  feet 

5.  Better  sewage  arrangements,  and  more  attention  generally  to  sanitary 
conservancy. 

6.  A  more  regular  and  temperate  life,  hoth  in  eating  and  drinking,  on  the 
part  hoth  of  officers  and  men. 

7.  The  occupancy  of  the  unhealthy  places,  when  retained  as  stations,  by 
black  troops. 

8.  A  better  dress.  It  is  only,  however,  within  the  last  few  years  that  a 
more  suitable  dress  has,  at  the  instance  of  the  late  Director-General,  Sir  J.  B. 
Gibson,  been  provided  for  the  West  Indian  Islands. 

The  army  stations  in  the  West  Indies  are,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  Trinidad, 
St  Vincent;  the  last  three  being  included  in  the  term  "Windward  and 
Leeward  Command."  British  Guiana,  on  the  mainland,  is  part  of  this  com- 
mand. There  are  small  parties  of  artillery  and  some  black  troops  in  Honduras 
and  the  Bahamas. 

The  pc»riod  of  service  is  now  three  or  four  years :  formerly  it  was  eleven  or 
twelve,  but  this  was  altered  after  the  first  statistical  report  Usually  the 
Mediterranean  regiments  pass  on  to  the  West  Indies,  and  subsequently  to 
Canada.  The  total  number  of  men  serving  in  the  West  Indies  is  now  very 
smalL 

The  proper  time  for  arriving  in  the  West  Indies  is  in  the  beginning  of  the 
cold  season,  viz,,  about  the  beginning  of  December,  when  the  hurricanes  and 
autumnal  rains  are  usually  over. 

Jamaica 

Present  strength  of  white  garrison,  300  to  400 ;  black  troops,  700  to  800. 
Population  of  Island  at  last  census,  506,514.  A  range  of  lofty  hills  (Blue 
Mountains)  divides  Jamaica  into  two  parts,  connected  by  a  few  passes.  The 
troops  were  formerly  stationed  chiefly  in  the  south  plains,  at  Kingston 
(30,000  inhabitants),  Port-Royal,  Spanish  Town,  Up-Park  Camp,  Fort- 
Augusta,  &c.  After  the  Maroon  war  in  1795  some  troops  were  stationed  at 
Maroon  Town  (2000  feet  above  the  sea)  on  the  north  side,  and  at  Montego 
Bay.  Subsequently  Stoney  Hill  (1380  feet  above  the  sea),  at  the  mouth  of 
one  of  the  passes,  was  occupied. 

Since  1842  some,  and  now  nearly  all  the  troops,  are  at  Newcastle,  in  the 
hills,  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  with  detachments  at  Kingston  and  Port-RoyaL 
The  other  stations  are  now  disused  for  white  troopa  The  sanitary  condition 
at  Newcastle  was  formerly  not  good ;  the  sewage  arrangements  were  very 
imperfect ;  it  is  now  somewhat  improved. 

Climaie, — The  climate  is  very  different  at  the  different  stations.  At 
Kingston  (sea-level) — ^temperature,  mean  of  year  =  78'*0;  hottest  month, 
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July,  mean  =  81'''71 ;  coldest  month,  Janoaiy,  mean  =  75**65  ;  mean  yearly 
fluctuation  =  6'' 06.  Undulations  trifling.  The  climate  is  limited  and 
equable.  At  Newcastle  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  66*  ;  hottest 
month,  August  =  6 7" '7 5  ;  coldest  month,  February  =  61*.  The  diurnal  range 
is  considerable,  but  the  annual  fluctuation  is  trifling  (about  6^).  The  mean 
of  the  year  is  therefore  much  lower  than  on  the  plains ;  the  amplitude  of  the 
yearly  fluctuation  about  the  same  ;  the  diurnal  change  greater. 

Humidity. — ^This  is  considerable  in  the  plains — often  from  80  to  90  per 
cent,  of  saturation  =  7  to  9  grains  of  vapour  in  a  cubic  foot  At  Newcastle 
the  mean  yearly  dew-point  is  about  60' ;  the  amount  of  vapour  in  a  cubic  foot 
of  air  is  5 '77  ;  the  mean  yearly  relative  humidity  is  68  per  cent  of  saturation. 

Rain, — Amount  on  the  plains  =  50  to  60  inches,  in  spring  and  autumn, 
viz.,  April  and  May,  and  October  and  November.  Showers  in  July  and  August 

Windm. — Tolerably  regular  land  winds  at  night,  and  sea  breezes  in  the 
hot  and  dry  months  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  central  chain  of 
mountains  turns  the  north-east  trade  wind,  so  that  it  reaches  the  south  side 
diverted  from  its  course  ;  from  December  to  February  the  wind  is  often  from 
the  north,  and  brings  rain  and  fogs  ("  wet  northers  The  south-east  wind 
in  April  and  May  is  very  moist  The  hurricane  months  are  from  the  end  of 
July  to  the  beginning  of  November.  The  climate  in  the  plains  is  therefore 
hot,  equable,  and  humid. 

Health  of  the  Black  CivU  Poptdation, 

Of  the  specific  diseases,  smallpox  and  the  other  exanthemata  are  common. 
Spotted  typhus  is  said  to  be  unknown ;  typhoid  is  said  to  be  uncommon,  but 
is  probably  more  common  than  is  supposed.  Influenza  has  prevailed  at  times, 
and  also  the  so-called  dandy  or  polka  (Dengue).  Cholera  has  prevaQed 
severely.  Malarious  fever  is  conunon  over  the  whole  of  the  south  plains. 
Yellow  fever  is  common,  though  less  frequent  and  severe  among  the  blacks 
than  the  whites.  Dysentery  is  conmaon,  though  it  has  always  been  less 
frequent  than  among  the  troops.  Organic  heart  disease  is  frequent  Liver 
diseases  are  uncommon.  Spleen  disease,  in  the  form  of  leucocythaemia,  is 
common  among  the  blacks  (Smarda).  Gout  is  said  to  be  frequent,  and 
scrofula  and  rickets  to  be  infrequent  Syphilis  is  not  common,  but  gonorrh(pa 
ia  Cancroid  of  the  skin  and  elephantiasis  of  the  Arabs  (Pachydermia)  are 
common.    Leprosy  is  also  seen. 

Health  of  the  Troops, 

In  the  years  1790-93  the  annual  mortality  of  the  white  troops  varied  in 
the  different  stations  from  111  (Montego  Bay)  to  15*7  per  1000  of  strength  at 
Stoney  Hill  (1380  feet  above  sea-level).  In  the  years  1794-97  the  mortality 
was  much  greater  ;  the  most  unhealthy  regiment  in  the  plains  lost  333  ;  the 
most  healthy,  45*4  per  1000  of  strength  ;  at  the  hill  station  of  Maroon  Town 
(2000  feet),  the  mortality  was,  however,  only  15*6  per  1000.  In  the  years 
1817-36  the  mean  mortality  was  121*3;  the  mean  of  the  four  healthiest 
years  gave  67,  and  of  the  four  unhealthiest  years  259  per  1000.  The  causes 
of  death  in  these  twenty  years  were — 

Fevers  1 01  9  per  1000  of  strength. 

Lung  diseases,        .       .       7*5  „ 

Bowel  complaints,   .       ,       5*1  „ 

Brain  disease,  .       ,       .       2*6  „ 

Liver  diseases,        .       .       1  „ 

Other  complaints,    .       .       3*2  „ 
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The  admissions  in  these  years  were  1812  per  1000  of  strength.  In 
1837-55  the  following  were  the  mean  results  : — Mortality  per  1000  of 
strength — white  troops,  60*8 ;  black  troops,  38-2.  Admissions  per  1000 — 
white  troops,  1371 ;  black  troops,  784.  So  that  the  mortality  had  declined 
one-hall 

In  1864  the  mortality  was  much  below  the  home  standard.  In  1867  it  ran 
up  nearly  to  the  old  amount,  from  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever,  which  in 
that  year  prevailed  again  in  Newcastle,  and  caused  a  greater  loss  than  it  had 
done  in  1860.    At  present  the  statistics  of  the  white  troops  are — 


LoM  of  strength  per  1000  per 
Annum. 

Loss  of  Service  per  1000  per 
Annum. 

Tbabs. 

Total 
Deaths. 

Deaths 
from 
Disease. 

Inralids. 

Admis- 
sions. 

1  Days  in 
Mean     Hospiral  In 
Dailjr  Sick,  each  Sick 
Man. 

1861-70  (10  years),  . 

Highest  in  1867,    .  . 
Lowest  in  1864,     .  . 
In  1875  the  death  rate 

20-36 
13-61 
71  09 
7-85 

12-99 

18-51 
69*80 
5-88 

27-6 
30-4 
45-91 

930-8 
1192-9 

40-63   i  16-10 
32-43  16-17 
78-95  21-95 

An  increase  in  admissions  and  mortality  occurred  in  1865  and  1866,  owing 
to  the  exposure  of  the  troops  in  the  time  of  the  negro  disturbances,  and  their 
subsequent  partial  location  on  the  plains. 

Before  this  period  Jamaica  contrasted  favourably  even  with  home  service, 
and  particularly  so  with  India. 

A  decrease  of  admissions  in  1859-64  was  chiefly  ovring  to  the  compara- 
tively small  number  of  cases  of  paroxysmal  disease ;  a  decline  consequent  on 
the  removal  of  most  of  the  troops  from  the  plains  (in  1859  Newcastle  gave 
29*1  admissions,  and  Port-Royal,  on  the  plain,  443*5  per  1000  of  strength, 
from  malarious  disease).  In  1863  some  white  troops  were  sent  to  Up-Park 
Camp,  and  furnished  a  large  number  of  malarious  cases  (547*6  admissions  per 
1000  of  strength),  while  at  Newcastle  they  were  only  48  per  1000.  The 
decrease  in  the  mortality  in  the  years  1859-64  was  owing  to  lessened  fever 
and  dysentery.  Among  the  black  troops  there  is  now  greater  sickness  and 
mortality  than  among  the  whites  ;  the  mortality  in  1837-55  was  38*2  per 
1000;  in  1859-65  it  was  27*33;  in  1866,  23*03  per  1000;  in  1875  it 
was  only  14*67.  There  is  among  these  troops  a  large  mortality  from 
paroxysmal  fevers,  phthisis,  and  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  their  condition  requires  a  close  examination. 

The  mortality  of  the  white  troops  shows  a  marked  increase  with  age. 

The  following  seem  to  be  the  most  important  points  connected  with  the 
white  troops  which  require  notice. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  paroxysmal  fevers  without  placing  all  the  troops 
in  the  hills,  and  it  is  very  desirable  Newcastle  should  be  made  the  only 
station  for  white  troops. 

The  possibility  of  yellow  fever  occurring  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet  was 
shown  by  the  appearance  of  yellow  fever  at  Newcastle  in  1860  and  1867.  In 
1860  occurred  the  remaikable  instances  of  contagion  on  board  the  ships 
"  Icarus  "  and  "  Imaum  "  described  by  Dr  Bryson.  Whether  yellow  fever 
was  imported  into  Newcastle  or  not  was  a  subject  of  discussion ;  it  certainly 
appears  probable  that  it  was  carried  there  ;  but  the  important  point  for  us  is 
that  mere  elevation  is  not  a  perfect  security.    There  were,  however,  only  a 
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small  number  of  casea  In  1867,  when  yellow  fever  again  appeared  at 
Newcastle,  it  was  imported,  apparently,  from  Kingston  and  Up-Park  Camp. 

In  the  returns  for  a  number  of  years,  cases  were  returned  as  ^  continued 
fever it  bad  never  been  clearly  made  out  whether  or  not  these  were  caaeB 
of  typhoid  fever  until  1873-4,  when  a  sharp  epidemic  occurred  at  New- 
castla 

Formerly  there  was  a  large  number  of  cases  of  phthisis ;  phthisis  is  now 
uncommon;  in  1817-36  lung  diseases  (almost  entirely  phthisis)  caused  7-5 
deaths  per  1000  of  strength,  or  more  than  in  England.  In  1859-66  the  ra^o 
was  only  1*42  per  1000  of  strength  ;  and  in  1861,  out  of  636  men  there  was 
not  a  single  death,  though  four  men  were  sent  home  with  consumption.  In 
1865  there  was  no  death  ;  eight  men  were  sent  home. 

At  Newcastle  there  occurred  for  some  years  an  excess  of  affections  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  chiefly  indigestion  ;  at  present  these  have  lei^ned,  but  it 
would  be  important  to  make  out  the  cause.  In  1860  there  was  not  a  single 
admission  from  dysentery  at  any  station. 

In  the  worst  times  in  Jamaica  it  was  always  remarked  that  there  was  rather 
a  singular  exemption  from  acute  liver  disease  ;  very  ifew  cases  appear  in  the 
returns  under  hepatitis  ;  whether  this  is  a  matter  of  diagnosis,  or  whether 
there  was  really  an  immunity  compared  with  India  or  the  Mauritius,  is  a 
question  of  great  interest  which  cannot  now  be  solved.  At  present^  liver 
disease  unconnected  with  drinking  is  uncommon. 

There  is  still  too  much  drinking,  and  the  medical  officers  have  strongly 
advised  the  issue  of  beer  instead  of  the  daily  dram. 

Venereal  diseases  have  never  prevailed  much  in  Jamaica ;  they  have  caused, 
on  an  average,  from  70  to  90  admissions  per  1000  of  strength.  In  1862  there 
were  only  47  admissions  per  1000  of  strength.  On  an  average  in  1859-65, 
enthetic  diseases  gave  118  admissions  per  1000.  This  is  owing  to  the  connec- 
tion usually  formed  between  the  black  women  and  the  soldiers,  and  to  a 
lessened  amount  of  promiscuous  intercourse. 

The  history  of  the  years  1865-67  shows  that  the  greatest  care  and  themoet 
judicious  arrangement  of  the  men  is  necessary  to  guard  against  a  recurrence  of 
the  old  evils. 

The  black  troops  give  a  mortality  of  24*6  per  1000  (mean  of  10  years, 
1861-70),  especially  from  phthisis. 

Trinidad. 

Strength  of  garrison,  200  men.    Civil  population  (in  1871)  about  110,000. 

Geology. — Tertiary  formation  of  Miocene  age  ;  central  range  of  hills  is  an 
indurated  formation  of  Cretaceous  age  ;  the  northern  littoral  range  consists  of 
micaceous  slates,  sandstones,  limestones,  and  shalea  The  highest  hill  is  3012 
feet  ;  the  central  hill  (Tamana)  is  1025  ;  y^th  of  the  island  is  swampy. 

Climate. — Temperature  of  the  plains  :  Mean  of  year  about  79* -3  ;  coldest 
month,  January  =  78"  ;  hottest  month,  May  =  81*'5  ;  next  hottest,  Octobers 
80" '4.  Mean  annual  fluctuation,  3* '5.  The  climate  is  therefore  very  equable 
and  limited.  There  are,  however,  cold  winds  from  the  hiUs  blowing  over 
small  areas. 

Hijgromctry. — Mean  dew-point,  75' '1  ;  mean  relative  humidity  =  81  per 
cent,  of  saturation ;  mean  weight  of  vapour  in  a  cubic  foot  =  9*4  grains ;  most 
humid  month  is  May,  as  far  as  the  amount  of  vapour  is  concerned.  Month 
with  greatest  relative  humidity,  August. 

Winds  from  east  to  north-east  and  south-east  West  winds  rare,  and 
oppressive. 

Eain  on  the  Plains  eiboul      ox  1^  mOtv'^A.  ^^akRs*.  ToinfaU  in  one  day, 
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>7  inchea  Dry  season,  December  to  May.  June  and  July  showery. 
3a vy  rain  in  August,  September,  and  October. 

SawUary  Conditim, — St  James'  Barrack  is  on  a  depression  on  an  alluvial 
11  three  miles  from  Port  of  Spain,  the  capital ;  it  is  one  mile  ixom  the 
Ksorite,  and  three  from  the  Great  Eastern  Swamp  ;  the  drainage,  for  many 
ai8  most  defective,  is  now  improved,  as  the  main  sewer  is  carried  to  the  sea. 
a  many  occasions  yellow  fever  has  prevailed  in  this  barrack,  and  nowhere 
se  in  the  island ;  the  last  occasion  was  in  1858-59,  and  then  it  was  proposed 
r  Dr  Jameson  (the  principal  medical  officer)  to  erect  barracks  on  a  spot  2200 
at  above  sea-leveL 

The  capital,  the  Port  of  Spain  (22,000  inhabitants),  is  built  at  the  principal 
itfaU  of  the  island ;  it  is  on  a  low  and  unhealthy  plain.  Formerly,  it  was 
unhealthy  as  to  be  scarcely  habitable,  but  after  being  well  drained  and 
kved  by  Sir  Ralph  Woodford,  it  has  become  much  healthier.  This  was  the 
suit  of  great  sanitary  efforts  in  a  very  unpromising  locality,  and  should  be 
lesson  for  all  climates. 

There  is  still,  however,  much  malarious  disease,  dysentery,  and  at  times 
How  fever  ;  but  this  last  disease  has  occasionally  been  very  severe  at  St 
ones'  Barracks,  without  a  single  case  being  seen  in  Port  of  Spain.  The 
cent  of  the  mdaria  from  the  barrack  plain  is  certainly  more  than  500,  and 
obably  as  much  as  1000  feet 

Diseases  of  Troops. — The  state  of  health  has  been  and  is  very  similar  to 
at  of  Jamaica,  with,  however,  a  larger  percentage  in  former  years  both  of 
ithisis  and  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  chiefly  dysentery. 
In  the  years  1817-36,  the  average  mortality  of  the  white  troops  was  106*3 
r  1000  of  strength,  and  of  these  deaths  there  were — 

From  fevers,   61*6 

Lung  diseases,                                                      .  11*5 

Diseases  of  stomach  and  bowels,   17*9 

Dropsies  (probably  partly  malarious,  partly  renal),        .  7*7 

Brain  diseases  (especially  from  intemperance),       •       ,  4*7 


As  in  Jamaica,  the  statistics  of  the  white  troops  of  late  years  tell  a  very 
ffercnt  story. 

In  1859  there  was  an  outbreak  of  yellow  fever,  and  the  deaths  from  disease 
96  to  84*27  per  1000.  In  the  next  seven  years  (ending  1866)  the  average 
imber  was  7*48  deaths  from  disease  per  1000.  In  two  years  (1860  and 
565)  there  were  no  deaths. 

Even  in  1859,  when  the  mortality  was  so*  large,  there  were  only  10  deaths 
>m  yellow  fever  among  190  men,  while  there  were  no  less  than  4  deaths 
3m  delirium  tremens. 

Among  the  diseases  in  the  returns,  the  largest  item  is  malarious  fever  j  there 
e  also  cases  of  continued  fever,"  as  in  Jamaica  ;  and  this  term,  in  fact, 
18  never  been  absent  fiom  the  reports.  Is  this  typhoid  f ever  1  In  all 
obability  it  is,  as  unequivocal  typhoid  fever  does  occur  in  Trinidad  (See 
r  Stone's  paper  in  the  Af(ai/caZ  Times  and  Gazettey  Feb.  1860.)  A  consider- 
>le  number  of  cases  of  dyspepsia  are  admitted  ;  in  1860  there  were  16  cases 
it  of  221  men,  or  72  per  1000  of  strength.  In  1862  there  were  103  per 
K)0  admissions,  from  digestive  "  diseasea  Venereal  diseases  have  always 
len  low;  in  1860,  1861,  1862,  and  1864,  there  were  only  49*8,  44*4,  20*6, 


Liver  diseases, 
All  other  diseases, 


1*1 
1*8 


106*3 
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and  63*8  admissions  per  1000  of  strengtL  Dysenteiy  is  now  infreqoeni 
In  1860,  out  of  221  men,  and  in  1861,  out  of  225  men,  there  was  not  a 
single  case.  In  1864,  out  of  235  men,  there  was  only  1  case.  In  1865  Hieie 
were  no  admissions  from  phthisis.  Phthisis  is  much  less  oomman,  yet  in 
some  years  there  is  still  too  much  of  it 

It  is  evident  that  if  Dr  Jameson's  suggestion  is  acted  upon,  and  the  troops 
are  removed  to  the  hills,  malarious  fever  will  disappear,  and  yeUow  fever  ctt 
he  prevented.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  men  will  ahstain  from  drinking,  this 
island,  which  formerly  killed  rather  more  than  1  man  in  every  10  yearly,  wOl 
he  one  of  the  healthiest  spots  in  the  world. 

The  hlack  troops  are  now  less  healthy  than  the  white,  having  in  185M5 
an  annual  mortality  of  nearly  20  per  1000,  of  which  18  were  from  disetta 
Their  condition  requires  looking  into.  Of  late  years  a  very  small  number  of 
hlack  troops  have  heen  stationed  at  Trinidad. 

The  invaliding  from  Trinidad  is  combined  in  the  Army  Beports  with  tbt 
of  the  other  islands  of  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Commands. 

Barbadou 

Strength  of  garrison,  500  to  600  men.  Civil  population  (in  1871),  162,04i 
Geology, — Limestone  (coralline) ;  sandstone  (tertiary) ;  beds  of  bituminous 

matter  and  coal  (tertiary),  clay  in  parts  (especially  in  the  hilly  district  called 

"  Scotland"). 

An  open  country,  well-cultivated,  no  marshes  except  a  small  one  at  Gneme 
Hall,  one  mile  to  the  east  of  St  Ann's  Barracks. 

The  country  is  divided  into  two  parts:  a  mountainous  district  tenned 
"Scotland,"  and  a  lower  country  consisting  of  a  series  of  five  gigantic 
terraces,  rising  with  some  regularity  one  above  the  other.  The  highest  hill  u 
1100  feet. 

Climate  of  the  Plain, — Temperature  :  Mean  of  year,  80*;  hottest  month 
(October),  83";  coldest  month  (January),  78°;  mean  yearly  fluctuation,  h\ 
Climate  equable  and  limited. 

Wind, — N.E.,  trade,  strongest  in  February  to  May ;  weak  in  Septemb^  to 
November  inclusive ;  hurricane  month,  August. 

Rain. — ^About  56  to  58  inches,  on  an  average,  hut  varying  a  good  deal  in 
the  autumn  chiefly,  though  there  is  rain  in  all  months,  but  much  lesa  The 
dry  season  is  from  December  to  May. 

Water. — Formerly  supplied  from  wells;  it  was  highly  calcareous.  At 
present  good  water  is  supplied  by  a  water  company.  "Raiti  water  is  also 
collected  in  tanks. 

Sanitary  Condition. — St  Ann's  Barracks  are  placed  ahove  one  and  a  half 
mile  from  Bridgetown,  on  the  sea ;  the  locaHty  and  the  construction  of  the 
barracks  have  been  much  complained  of,  and  a  position  in  the  hills  advised.* 
Arrangements  for  sewering  and  the  water  supply  were  both  formerly  bad ; 
considerable  improvements  have  been  made,  and,  since  1862,  30,000  gallons 
are  supplied  daily  to  St  Ann's  Barracks.  It  is  a  limestone  water,  con- 
taining carbonate  of  lime,  but  no  sulphate  of  lime,  and  is  remarkably  free 
from  organic  matter.  The  total  solids  are  18-72  grains  per  gallon.  The 
troops  are  still  too  much  crowded  in  barracks,  the  allowance  being  imder  600 
cubic  feet.  Since  1872  new  latrines  (Jennings*  pattern)  have  been  provided 
and  the  old  ones  closed. 

Formerly  vegetables  were  very  deficient  in  Barbadoes,  and  even  now  thei^ 

*  For  an  extremeVy  good  wd  coiioN^  urk^'qsX  BniVMiloea^  aee  Dr  Jameson^  Report  is  the 
Army  Medical  Hepdrt  tot  \m,  m. 
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5b  some  difficulty  in  procuring  them.    They  are  often  imported  from  other 

Diseases  among  Civil  Population. — Yellow  fever  has  appeared  frequently, 
although  the  island  is  not  marshy.  It  is  not  so  frequent  as  formerly ;  it 
used  to  he  expected  every  four  year& 

Barhadoee  and  Trinidad  contrast  greatly  in  the  freedom  from  marshes  of 
the  one,  and  the  existence  of  marshes  and  malarious  diseases  in  the  other ; 
yet  Barbadoes  has  had  as  much  yellow  fever  as  Trinidad 

Dysentery  was  common  formerly,  partly  from  had  water ;  influenza  has 
been  epidemic  saveral  time&  Barbadoes  leg,  or  Elephantiasis  of  the  Arabs, 
is  frequently  seen.  Leprosy,  or  Elephantiasis  Graecorum,  is  also  not  very 
uncommon.    Yciriola  and  Pertussis  have  from  time  to  time  been  very  bad. 

Hillary,  in  1766,  described  a  "slow  nervous  fever,"  under  which  term  our 
typhoid  fever  appears  to  have  been  indicated  by  most  writers  of  that  period. 
His  description  is  not  quite  clear,  but  resembles  typhoid  fever  more  than  any 
other.    He  also  speaks  of    diarrhoea  febrllis."    Can  this  have  been  typhoid  ? 

Dracunculus  was  formerly  very  frequent,  and  Hillary  attributes  it  to  the 
drinking  water,  and  states  that  there  were  some  ponds,  the  water  of  which 
-was  known  to  "  generate  the  worm  if  washed  in  or  drank" 

Taws  used  to  be  common. 

Colica  pictonum  was  formerly  frequent 

Diseases  of  Troops, — Yellow  fever  has  several  times  been  very  fatal 
Scorbutic  dysentery,  arising  from  the  wretched  food,  was  formerly  very  fre- 

quent)  and  appears  from  Sir  Andrew  Halliday's  work  to  have  been  very  bad 

even  in  his  time  (1823  to  1832). 
Prom  1817  to  1836  (20  years)— 

Average  Mortality  (white  troops),  58*5  per  1000  of  strength. 
Greatest      „         .  204      „  „       (in  1317). 

Least  „  .  18      „  „       (in  1823). 

In  1817  there  were  1654  men  on  the  island,  and  yellow  fever  broke  out 
In  1823  there  were  only  791. 

Of  late  years,  as  in  all  the  other  islands,  the  sickness  and  mortality  has  been 
comparatively  trifling. 

In  1859-65  the  total  deaths  were  6*98  per  1000,  and  m  1866  they  fell  to 
3*28  per  1000,  which  is  only  ^  the  mortality  of  home  service.  The  highest 
mortality  of  late  years  was  in  1862,  viz.,  16*77  ;  the  average  number  of 
admissions  is  about  1200. 

In  1864  there  was  an  outbreak  of  a  mild  fever,  termed  "  remittent ;  "  the 
nature  is  unknown ;  no  case  was  fatal 

The  increased  mortality  of  1862  was  owing  to  yellow  fever.  It  appeared 
first  among  the  civil  population  in  Bridgetown,  and  afterwards  attacked  the 
troops  in  the  (stone)  barracks.  As  it  continued  to  spread,  the  men  were 
moved  out  and  placed  under  canvas,  with  the  best  effects.  A  remarkable 
feature  of  this  epidemic  was  that  the  officers  suffered  in  attacks  six-fold  more 
than  the  men,  and  had  a  mortality  more  than  twenty-fold.  The  women  also 
suffered  three-fold  more  than  the  men.  Formerly  the  case  would  have  been 
reversed.  In  1861  there  were  only  two  deaths  out  of  787  men,  one  from 
phthisis  and  one  from  apoplexy ;  and  in  1864  there  were  also  only  two  deaths 
(diarrhoea  and  phthisis)  among  930  men. 

Dysentery  is  now  uncommon. 

The  great  improvement  to  be  made  at  Barbadoes  is  decidedly  a  complete 
change  of  bairacka  The  persistent  recurrence  of  yellow  fever  in  these  old 
barracks,  with  their  imperfect  arrangements,  shows  them  to  be  the  main  cause 
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of  the  appearance  of  the  disease.  The  saving  in  the  cost  of  a  single  epidemic 
would  amply  repay  the  outlay. 

As  in  the  other  islands,  the  black  troops  are  now  much  more  unhealthy 
than  the  white,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  their  barracks  and  their^  food 
evidently  require  looking  into.  Phthisis  and  chronic  dysentery  are  the  chief 
diseases  causing  mortality.  The  average  of  1859-64  gave  1015  admissions 
and  2046  deaths  per  1000  of  strength.  In  1865  there  were  22 '64  deaths  per 
1000  of  strength,  or,  excluding  violent  deaths,  2049 ;  of  these  phthisis  caused 
14*34,  or  no  le3S  than  70  per  cent  of  total  deaths. 

St  Lucia. 

Strength  of  garrison  =  100  men,  now  usually  black  troops.  Civil  popula- 
tion (in  1871),  36,610. 

St  Lucia  is  divided  into  two  parts  :  Basseterre,  the  lowest  and  most  culti- 
vated part,  is  very  swampy ;  CapiBterre,  hilly,  with  deep  narrow  ravines,  full 
of  vegetation.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  islands,  but  ia  more 
rainy  and  humid. 

Diseases  of  the  White  Troops. — From  1817-36  ;  average  strength,  241 ; 
average  deaths,  30  =  122-8  per  1000  of  strength.  Of  the  122*8  deaths,  631 
were  from  fevers,  39*3  from  bowel  disease,  and  12*5  from  lung  disease. 

Pigeon  Island  (a  few  miles  from  St  Lucia)  was  formerly  so  unhealthy  that 
on  one  occasion  22  men  out  of  55  died  of  dysentery  in  one  year,  and  of  the 
whole  55  men  not  one  escaped  sickness.  The  cause  is  supposed  to  have  been 
bad  water.    Now  Pigeon  Island  is  considered  healthy. 

Although  the  mortality  was  formerly  so  great,  St  Lucia  has  been  very 
healthy  for  some  years. 

In  1859,  mean  strength  of  white  troops,  96  ;  admissions,  113,  and  there  was 
not  a  single  death,  although,  if  the  mortality  had  been  at  the  rate  of  the 
twenty  years  ending  1836,  12  men  would  have  died. 

Better  food,  some  improvement  in  barracks,  and  the  use  of  rain  instead  of 
well  water,  have  been  the  causes  of  this  extraordinary  change. 

22  men  were  admitted  with  "  continued  fever,"  18  with  ophthalmia,  and 
only  2  with  venereal. 

In  1860  there  was  no  case  of  dysentery  and  only  two  of  diarrhoea  among 
100  men  in  this  island,  where  formerly  there  would  have  been  not  only  many 
cases,  but  four  deatha  One  man  died  from  phthisis,  or  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
1000. 

In  1861,  out  of  94  men,  there  was  one  death  from  jaundice,  or  at  the  rate 
of  10*6  per  thousand. 

In  1862,  there  was  88  men  on  the  island  ;  one  man  was  drowned  ;  there 
was  no  death  from  disease.    No  case  of  jaundice  was  admitted. 

In  1863  there  was  55  men,  and  one  death  from  accident  ;  there  were  64 
admissions,  of  which  15  were  accidents. 

Invaliding, — In  1860-65  there  was  discharged  from  the  Windward  and 
Leeward  Command  28*86  per  1000  of  strength. 

British  Guiana.    (193,941  inhabitants.) 

No  white  troops  are  at  present  stationed  at  Demerara. 

This  station  in  the  West  Indian  Command  is  on  the  mainland,  extending 
from  the  equator  (nearly)  to  10'  N.,  200  to  300  miles,  and  inland  to  an  un- 
certain distance. 

It  is  a  Hat  alinvial  boa!  of  day  and  sand,  covered  with  vegetation. 

The  water  oi  GeoT^'&\iO^Ti  \a      ^wA  \  ^^aj^-nrato  lake 
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and  an  Artesian  well;  the  water  from  this  well  contains  a  good  deal  of 
iron. 

Trade  winds  fom  N.E.  and  E.  for  nine  montha  In  July,  August,  and 
September,  S.E.  and  S.  and  land-winds.    This  is  the  unhealthy  season. 

Two  wet  seasons,  January  and  June ;  the  last  is  the  longest 

Temperature  of  summer,  86*" ;  of  winter,  82°.    Bain  about  100  inehes. 

Formerly  there  was  an  enormous  mortality  among  the  troops  from  yellow 
fever  and  scorbutic  dysentery.  The  men  used  to  have  salt  meat  five  times  a 
week. 

The  climate  is  most  highly  malarious,  but  this  does  not  cause  much 
mortality. 

Yellow  fever  has  prevailed  here  several  times.  On  one  occasion  (1861)  the 
troops  were  moved  out  and  encamped  at  some  distance  from  Georgetown ; 
they  escaped  (seven  mild  cases  only),  although  they  were  on  a  swampy  plain. 

In  1817-36,  the  average  deaths  were  74  per  1000  of  strength. 

In  1859,  out  of  a  mean  strength  of  143,  there  were  156  admissions  =  1091 
per  1000  of  strength ;  2  deaths  =  13*9  per  1000  of  strength.  One  death  from 
apoplexy,  one  from  drowning.  The  deaths  from  disease  were  only  6 '9  per 
1000.  Of  the  156  admissions,  no  less  than  81  were  from  malarious  disease, 
or  at  the  rate  of  519  per  1000  of  strength,  or  nearly  one-half  the  total 
admissions. 

In  1860, 1861,  and  1862,  the  admissions  from  malarious  disease  continued 
high  (673,  1380,  and  1104  per  1000  of  strength),  the  mortality  was  very 
small,  being  only  6*6  per  1000  in  each  year ;  in  fact,  the  single  death  in  1860 
and  in  1861  was  in  one  year  from  "acute  hepatitis,''  and  in  the  other  from 
accident  In  1862,  in  spite  of  the  immense  malarious  disease,  there  was  no 
death. 

Subsequently  to  1861  it  appears  that  scattered  cases  of  fellow  fever 
occurred  among  the  shipping,  and  in  the  town  every  year;  in  1866  there  was 
an  outbreak  among  the  white  troops.  In  eight  weeks  16  deaths  occurred 
among  72  men,  or  22  per  cent* 

Some  important  lessons  are  drawn  from  the  medical  history  of  this  station. 
It  has  been  shown  that  even  in  a  highly  malarious  country  yellow  fever  may 
be  evaded  by  change  of  ground,  although  the  men  are  obliged  to  encamp  on 
a  swamp.  Another  remarkable  point  is  the  very  small  mortality  attending  the 
paroxysmal  fevera  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  the  future  history 
of  such  men,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  lessened  mortality  since  former 
years  must  be  owing  to  better  treatment. 

The  extent  of  m^arlous  disease  shows  how  desirable  it  would  be  to  avoid 
sending  white  troops  to  Demerara. 

In  French  Guiana,  Dr  Laure,  besides  malarious  fevers,  describes  typhoid 
fever  to  have  been  for  some  short  time  after  the  arrival  of  French  political 
prisoners  after  the  coup  (Tetat  of  1851.    It  then  disappeared. 

*  A  fall  inquiry  was  made  into  this  outbreak  ;  it  was,  as  so  frequently  happens,  localised, 
for  the  troops  were  suffering  severely,  while  the  health  officer  for  the  port  (Dr  Scott)  states  in 
his  evidence  (Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  Outbreak  of  Yellow 
Fever  at  Demerara  in  1866,  p.  35)  that  the  cases  in  town  were  "  very  few  'at  the  time.  The 
barracks  were  badly  circumstanced  in  various  ways,  particularly  in  having  removal  of  sewage 
on  a  trench  svstem,  into  which  the  latrines  opened,  and  which  trenches  were  intended  to  be  kept 
clean  by  flashing ;  they  were,  however,  in  a  very  foul  state,  and  were  merely  open  cesspools ; 
and  the  evidence  of  Surgeon-M^jor  Hutton  (Report  p.  87)  clearly  points  out  that  a  thorough 
good  system  of  dry  removal  is  the  proper  plan  for  this  colony.  Whether  this  and  the  other 
unsanitary  conditions  gave  its  local  development  to  the  yellow  fever,  was  a  matter  of  doubt  in 
the  colony,  but  they  are  precisely  the  same  conditions  which  have  been  so  frequently  seen  in 
West  In^an  outbr»uu, — a  foul  soil,  and,  in  addition,  open  cesspools  exposed  to  the  intense 
beat  of  a  tropical  sun,  and  to  the  influence  of  a  moist  atmosphere  and  a  moist  solL  On  this 
occasion  the  troops  were  not  removed  from  the  barracks  until  tAO  l&tA. 
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Bahamas  and  Honduras. 

The  black  troops  garrison  both  those  places,  and  show  a  degree  of  mortality 
nearly  the  same  as  in  the  other  stations,  the  amount  of  phthisis  being  very 
great  In  1862,  at  the  Bahamas,  there  were  no  less  tiLan  4  deaths  from 
phthisis  out  of  a  stxength  of  439,  or  at  the  rate  of  9*1  per  1000  of  str^gth; 
there  were  also  3  deaths  from  pneumonia  and  1  from  pleurisy.  In  the  year 
1859-66  the  average  deaths  from  tubercular  diseases  per  1000  men,  were 
11*04  yearly,  and  from  other  diseases  of  the  lungs,  5*86  ;  out  of  100  deaths  60 
were  from  diseases  of  the  lunga    This  is  evidently  a  matter  for  careful  inquiry. 

At  Honduras,  among  the  black  troops,  the  deaths  from  tubercular  disease, 
in  1859-66,  were  4*04  per  1007  of  strength. 

SECTION  HL 
BERMUDA. 

Usual  strength  of  garrison  about  1108  to  1300  men.  Civil  population  (in 
1871),  15,309. 

Climate. — Hot^  equable,  and  rather  limited. 

Temperature. — Mean  of  year,  74°;  hottest  month  (July),  83' -5;  coldest 
month  (February),  64' '5  ;  amplitude  of  yearly  fluctuation,  19'-0. 

The  sanitary  condition  was  formerly  very  bad ;  there  were  no  sewers,,  and 
no  efficient  diy  method  of  removal  Now  matters  are  much  improved,  and  in 
1875  the  health  of  the  troops  was  reported  excellent  Bain  water  is  used  for 
drinking. 

Diseases  of  the  Troops. 


YKAS& 

Lou  of  Strength  per  1000  per  •nniuiL 

Low  of  Senrioe  per  1000  per  amniB. 

Total 
Deattu. 

Deaths  from 
Diaease. 

Inralidlng. 

Admlnion. 

MeanDallj 

Sick. 

DtTi  in 
HotpHalto 
each  Sick 
Mas. 

1817-86,     .    .  . 

28-8 

768 

1837-46,     .    .  . 

85-5 

1080 

1861-70  (10  years), 

26-02 

26-6 

764-3 

89-54 

15* 

1867  (highest  ;yel-) 
low  fever  year),  { 

169-54 

168-88 

1860  (lowest),  .  . 

8-55 

5-70 

1865-74  (ten  years), 

1504 

2i'-92 

716-5 

85-89 

18-27 

1875,  

11  05 

8-95 

19-98 

601-4 

83-08 

20-07 

This  history  of  the  West  Indies  may  he  applied  to  Bermuda,  though,  with 
the  exception  of  yellow  fever  years,  it  never  showed  the  great  mortality  of 
the  West  Indiea  There  is  no  great  amount  of  paroxysioal  fevers ;  in  ten 
years  (1837-46)  there  were  only  29  admissions  out  of  an  aggregate  strength 
of  11,224  men. 

Yellow  fever  has  prevaQed  seven  times  in  this  country — ^viz.,  in  1819, 

1837  1843,  1847,  1853,  1856,  and  1864. 
The  history  of  the  yellow  fever  in  1864  ^  given  in  detail  by  Dr  Barrow.* 
The  total  mortality  was  14  officers,  173  men,  5  women,  and  4  children. 

The  deaths  to  strength  were,  among  the  officers,  18*9,  and  among  the  men, 

14*9  per  cent.    The  officers'  mortality  was  owing  to  a  large  number  of  deaths 

among  the  medical  o^^cet^ 
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The  town  of  St  (xeoige's,  in  Bermuda,  presents  every  local  condition  for 
the  spread  of  yellow  fever;  the  town  is  quite  nnsewered ;  badly  supf^ed  with 
water;  badly  built 

"  Dandy  fever,"  or  break-bone  (Dengue),  has  prevailed  several  times. 

''Continued  fevers"  ^no  doubt  in  part  typhoid)  have  always  prevailed 
more  or  less  at  Bermuda  In  the  ten  years  (1837-46)  they  gave  1004 
admissions  out  of  11,224  men,  or  88  per  1000  of  strength,  being  much 
greater  than  at  home. 

In  1859  there  were  onlv  11  cases  of  "continued  fever"  out  of  1074  men; 
but  in  I86O4" continued  fever"  prevailed  severely  (209  cases  in  1052  men). 
It  was  of  a  mild  type,  and  caused  little  mortality.  It  was  probably  not 
typhoid,  but  I  have  learned  nothing  definite  of  its  nature.  It  prevailed  in 
September,  October,  and  November.  Was  it  mild,  bilious,  remittent,  or 
''  relapsing  fever  1 "   It  is  said  that  the  drainage  was  defective  at  Hamilton. 

In  1866  there  was  decided  typhoid  fever,  and  a  considerable  mortality.  In 
1875  there  were  5  admissions  recorded  and  1  death  in  1902  men. 

Formerly  tuberculous  diseases  caused  a  considerable  mortality.  In  the  years 
1817-36,  diseases  of  the  lungs  gave  a  mortality  of  no  less  than  8*7  per  1000 
of  strength.  In  1837-46,  the  lung  diseases  gave  a  yearly  mortality  of  8-3 
per  1000  of  strength.  Of  late  years  the  amount  has  decreased.  The 
admissions  and  deaths  respectively  were  10*5  and  2*6  in  the  seven  years 
1859-65.  In  1870  the  deaths  from  phthisis  were  1*57,  and  in  1871  no  less 
than  5-19  per  1000  of  strength;  in  1875  they  were  1*58. 

Diarrhoea  and  dysentery  were  also  formerly  very  common,  but  of  late  years 
there  has  been  a  great  decrease.    Diseases  of  the  eyes  are  common. 

There  has  always  been  much  intemperance,  and  a  large  number  of  deaths 
from  delirium  tremens.  This  was  the  case  even  in  1866  ;  there  were  no  less 
than  5  deaths  out  of  a  total  of  28. 

Venereal  diseases  have  averaged  from  55  to  80  per  1000  of  strength. 

In  considering  the  sanitary  measures  to  be  adopted  at  Bermuda,  it  would 
seem  that  drainage  and  ventilation  are  still  most  defective,  and  that  means 
should  be  taken  to  check  intemperanc&  If  yellow  fever  occurs,  the  measures 
should  be  the  same  as  in  the  West  Indies. 

SECTION  IV. 
AMERICA'N  STATIONS. 

Sub-Sbction  L — Canada* 

The  usual  garrison  used  to  be  from  3000  in  profound  peace,  to  10,000  or 
12,000  in  disturbed  times.  In  1871  the  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Canada 
and  concentrated  at  Halifax. 

LowEB  Canada 
Chief /Nations— I.  Quebec  (59,699  inhahUants). 

Temperature, — Mean  of  year,  41*;  hottest  month  (July),  71' '3;  coldest 
(January),  ll^    Annual  fluctuation,  60'' '3. 

The  undulations  of  temperature  are  enormous.  In  the  winter,  sometimes, 
there  is  a  range  of  30,  40,  and  even  more  degrees  in  24  hours,  from  the 
alternation  of  northerly  and  southerly  winds.  In  one  case  the  thermometer 
fell  70''  in  12  houia    The  mercury  is  sometimes  frozen. 

*  For  an  excellent  account  of  the  Canadian  stations,  see  Sir  W.  UnifB  Beport  in  the 
Ann/  Medical  Beporta  for  1962,  p.  875. 
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The  mean  temperature  of  the  three  snmmer  months  is  69*;  winter  montbs, 
12**8.    The  climate  is  "extreme"  and  variable. 

Main, — About  36  to  40  inches.  The  air  is  dry  in  the  summer,  and  again 
in  the  depth  of  winter. 

Barracks, — Built  on  lower  Silurian  rocks.  No  ague  is  known,  though  the 
lower  town  is  damp. 

Amount  of  cubic  space  small  Casemates  in  citadel  very  bad,  damp,  ill 
ventilated,  ill  lighted. 

2.  Montreal  (107,225  inhabitants). 

Temperature. — Mean  of  year,  44** -6 ;  hottest  month  (J'  ly),  73'-l ;  coldest 
(January)  1 4"  '6.  Annual  fluctuation,  58°  '6.  The  undulations  are  very  graat, 
though  not  so  great  as  at  Quebec. 

Mean  of  the  three  summer  months,  70** '8;  of  the  three  winter  months, 

Main, — 36  to  44  inches. 

Barracks. — Bad  ;  very  much  overcrowded 

In  Lower  Canada  are  also  many  smaller  stations. 

Upper  Canada. 

Chief  Stations— I.  Toronto  (70,000  iytSaUtanU). 

Temperature, — Mean  of  year,  44* '3 ;  hottest  month  (July),  66* -8 ;  coldest 
(February),  23" -1.    DiiOference,  43*7.    Great  undulations. 
Rain, — 31*5  inches. 

The  town  stands  on  ground  originally  marshy.  The  new  barracks  are  bnilt 
on  limestone  rocks  of  Silurian  age.  Average  cubic  space,  only  350. 
Drainage  bad 

Intermittent  fevers  among  the  civil  population ;  not  very  prevalent  among 
the  troops. 

2.  Kingston. 

Temperature, — Mean  of  year,  45° '8. 
Malarious. 

London,  Hamilton,  and  several  smaller  stations — Fort  George,  Amherstberg, 
&c. — were  also  occupied  at  one  time. 

Diseases  of  the  Civil  Inhabitants, 

Formerly  ague  was  prevalent  in  Upper  Canada,  especially  in  Kingston ;  it 
is  now  much  less.  At  Montreal  ague  used  to  be  seen ;  now  is  much  lees 
frequent    It  prevails  from  May  to  October,  and  is  worst  in  August 

If  the  isothere  (mean  summer  temperature)  of  65°  be  the  nor&em  limit  of 
malaria,  both  Quebec  and  Montreal  are  within  the  limit ;  yet  the  winter  is 
too  severe,  and  the  period  of  hot  weather  too  shorty  to  cause  muoh  develop- 
ment of  malaria. 

The  climate  is  in  both  provinces  very  healthy,  and  has  been  so  from  the 
earliest  records,  though,  when  the  country  was  first  settled,  there  was  much 
scurvy. 

Typhoid  is  sometimes  seen.  Typhus  has  been  often  carried  in  emigrant 
ships,  but  has  not  spread,  or  at  least  has  soon  died  out  Cholera  has  pre- 
vailed   Yellow  fever  dies  out    Consumption  is  decidedly  infrequent 

Acute  pulmonary  diseases  used  to  be  considered  the  prevalent  complaints, 
but  it  is  doubtful  V^aa-^  ^ci^  rnxxOa.  ixjiss]^  ^\a5s^'^i^^5Mss5c^i^^ 
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Diseases  of  the  Troops, 

Years  1817-36  (20  years).— Admissions  per  1000  of  strength  =  1097  ; 
deaths  16*1  (without  violent  deaths). 

Years  1837-46  (10  years).— Yearly  admissions  per  1000  of  strength,  982  ; 
average  daily  sick  per  1000  of  strength,  39*1 ;  mortality  (violent  deaths 
excluded),  13  ;  mortality  with  violent  deaths,  1742. 

The  mortality  was  made  up  in  part  of — fever,  2*13 ;  lung  disease,  7 '44  ; 
Btomach  and  howels  disease,  1*11;  hrain  disease,  1  '28.  Nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  fevers  are  returned  as  "  common  continued,"  prohahly  typhoid 

Venereal  admissions,  117  per  1000. 

Erysipelas  was  epidemic  at  Quehec,  Montreal,  and  Toronto  in  1841 ;  at 
Montreal  in  1842,  from  bad  sanitary  conditions. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mean  of  the  later  years : — 


Loss  of  Strength  per  1000. 

Loss  of  Serriceper  1000. 

TXABS. 

By  total 
Destbs. 

By  Deaths 
fruxn 
DlseMC. 

By 
Invaliding. 

Admis- 
sions. 

Mean  Daily 
Sick. 

Dajrsin 
Hospital 
to  each 
Sick  Man. 

1861-70  (10  years).  .  . 
1871,   

901 
9-55 

5-87 

15*9 
17-6 

646-9 
679-8 

30-36 
83-16 

17*14 
17-8 

Influence  of  Age  on  Martality, 


Under  20. 

80-24.    1  25-29. 

80-34. 

85-89.  40andoTer. 

1861-70  (10  years), 

3-47 

6-01 

9-80 

11-13 

17-66 

20-23 

These  numbers  show,  what  indeed  is  apparent  in  all  the  records,  that 
Canada  is  a  very  healthy  station. 

The  amount  of  phthisis  has  always  been  smaller  than  on  home  service,  and 
regiments  of  the  Guards  proceeding  from  London  to  Canada  have  had  on  two 
occasions  a  marked  diminution  in  phthisical  disease. 

In  this  respect,  also,  Canada  contrasted  formerly  with  the  West  Indies,  but 
of  late  years  the  decline  of  phthisis  in  the  West  Indies  has  lessened  the 
superiority  of  Canada. 

The  comparatively  small  amount  of  phthisis  is  remarkable,  as  the  troops 
have  at  times  been  very  much  crowded  in  barracks.  They  have  now  the  home 
allowance  of  space  (600  cubic  feet). 

Of  late  years  phthisis  has  declined  considerably  with  improved  barrack 
accommodation. 

In  the  20  years,  1817-36,  the  annual  admissions  were  6*5,  and  the  deaths 
4-22,per  1000  of  strength. 

In  the  years  1859-65  the  admissions  from  the  whole  tubercular  class  were 
8  3,  and  the  deaths  were  1*67,  per  1000  of  strengtL*  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
fe.*ve  that  tbi3  diminution  has  been  coincident  with  a  similar  change  at  homcf 

*  StiU  the  lung  coiuplaints  are  higher  than  they  should  be.  Sir  William  Muir  (Army  Med. 
Repent,  vol.  viii.  p.  56),  after  detailing  the  measures  taken  by  him  to  improve  the  Barrack 
accommodation,  says,  "I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  large  number  of  men  treated  and  in- 
Tiilided  for  chest  disease,  during  the  tve  years  I  have  been  on  this  command,  bears  a  close  rela- 
tionship to  this  impure  state  of  barrack  air." 

t  In  contrasting  the  consumptive  invalidity  at  Gibraltar,  Bermuda,  and  Canada,  the  Re- 
porters of  1839  (Army  Med.  Report)  remark  that  the  returns  "  afford  another  interesting 
proof  how  little  the  tendency  to  consumption  is  increased  either  by  intensity  of  cold  or  sud- 
den atmospherical  vicissitudes."  See  also  the  remarks  on  Phthisis  in  India  at  a  subsequent 
page. 
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The  acute  lung  affections,  pneumonia,  and  acute  bronchitis,  appear  formerly 
to  have  been  rather  more  prevalent  in  Canada  than  they  are  now. 
The  following  table  gives  the  mean  and  extremes  for  8  years  (1859-66)  :— 

Per  1000  of  Strenirtli. 


AdmiMloin.  Deaths 

Pneumonia— Mean,  .  12*24  '8576 

Highest,   .  15-33  1996 

Lowest,    .  7-91  '411 

Acute  bronchitis -Mean,  .  .       42*67  -309 

Highest,  .  49-79  -719 

Lowest,  .  .       28-48  092 


Average  of  the  mean  of  both,     .       27-45  -5833 


If  this  table  is  compared  with  the  similarly  constructed  table  (at  page  615), 
showing  the  prevalence  of  these  diseases  at  home,  it  appears  that  bofli  pneu- 
monia and  acute  bronchitis  are  rather  more  fatal  in  Canada.  Both  together 
gave  a  mortality  of  -856  per  1000  at  home,  and  1-166  per  1000  in  Canada. 
The  admissions  from  pneumonia  are  also  higher,  but  those  from  acute  bron- 
chitis are  one-third  less  than  at  home,  showing  that  the  common  catarrhal 
affections  are  probably  less  frequent  in  Canada.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
iulluence  of  the  severe  climate  and  the  exposure  on  guard  in  Canada  produces 
less  effect  than  might  have  been  anticipated. 

"  Continued  fevers  "  (probably  enteric)  almost  yearly  give  some  mortality ; 
the  mean  being  about  -6  per  1000  of  strength.  This  is  actually  more  than 
on  home  service,  and  depends  probably  on  the  difficulties  connected  with 
drainage.  A  good  dry  system  is  the  only  plan  which  can  be  depended  on  in 
Canada. 

The  great  healthiness  of  Canada  in  part  probably  depends  on  the  fact,  that 
the  extreme  cold  in  winter  lessens  or  prevents  decomposition  of  animal  matter 
and  the  giving  off  of  effluvia  ;  hence,  in  spite  of  bad  drainage  and  deficient 
water,  there  is  no  very  great  amount  of  fever.  In  the  hot  summer,  the  life  is 
an  open-air  one.  Even  in  winter  the  dry  cold  permits  a  good  deal  of  exerdse 
to  be  taken. 

The  amount  of  drunkenness  and  delirium  tremens  in  Canada  nsed  to  he 
great  In  1863  no  less  than  9  out  of  96  deaths,  or  nearly  one-tenth,  were 
caused  by  delirium  tremens.  Violent  deaths  also  are  usually  large,  drowning 
giving  the  largest  proportion. 

The  sickness  and  mortality  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland  are  almost 
identical  with  Canada,  and  they  are  now  included  in  the  retumB  under  the  one 
head  of  "  Dominion  of  Canada."  Both  stations  have  always  been  considered 
very  healthy.  There  is  some  typhoid  fever  at  Halifax,  and  at  both  pkces 
there  was  formerly  much  drinking,  but  that  is  now  lesa  In  British  ColumlHa, 
where  there  is  a  small  garrison  of  100  to  150,  the  health  ia  also  extremely 
good. 

SECTION  V. 

AFRICAN  STATIONS. 

Sub-Section  L — St  Helena. 

Garrison,  360  to  700.  In  1875  only  185.  Civil  population  (m  1871), 
6,241. 

Until  very  lately  this  small  island  has  been  garrisoned  bj  a  local  cor^  (St 
Helena  RegimeTitY  TVi<&  ^^^^^m^auo^  altered^  and  a  West  India  Begiment 
now  serves  in  tiie         lot  ^^"wss^ 
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Hie  island  has  always  been  healthy ;  seated  in  the  trade-winds,  there  is  a 
tolerably  constant  breeze  from  south-^ast  The  average  mortality  in  the  years 
1859-66  was  9-76,  or  without  violent  deaths,  7-85.  In  1867  the  mortality 
from  disease  was  only  5'24.  In  1875  almost  the  same,  viz.,  5*41.  There  is 
very  little  malarious  disease  (about  50  to  60  admissions  per  1000  of  strength), 
bat  there  has  frequently  been  a  good  many  cases  of  ^*  continued  fever,"  and 
dysentery  and  diarrhoea  are  usual  diseases.  Formerly  there  appears  to  have 
been  much  phthisis,  but  this  is  now  much  lees,  giving  another  instance  of  the 
decline  of  this  disease,  as  in  so  many  other  stations. 

In  the  years  1837-46,  the  admissions  from  tubercular  diseases  averaged  21 
per  1000  per  annum,  and  the  deaths  5*45.  In  the  years  1859-66  the  admis- 
fidons  from  tubercular  diseases  were  6*6  ;  and  the  deaths  1*66  per  1000.  In 
1867  there  were  no  admissiona  The  health  of  the  troops  would  have  been 
even  better  if  the  causes  of  the  continued  fever  and  dysentery  could  have  bee^ 
discovered  and  removed,  and  if  the  amount  of  druii^enness  had  been  less. 
The  returns  from  St  Helena  are  now  combined  with  those  from  the  Cape  of 
Crood  Hope. 

Sub-Sbction  n. — Wbst  Coast  op  Apbica.* 

The  principal  stations  are  Sierra  Leone,  and  Cape-Coast  Castle. 

The  station  of  Grambia  has  now  been  given  up,  and  troops  are  no  longer 
atationed  regularly  at  Lagos  (500  miles  from  Cape-Coast  Castle,  and  occupied 
in  1861).  In  1875  Sierra  Leone,  Cape-Coast^  and  Accra  were  occupied,  and 
Elmina  for  a  short  time.  No  white  troops  are  employed,  except  during  war- 
time^  as  in  the  Ashanti  campaign  of  1873. 

Sierra  Leone, 

Strength  of  garrison,  300  to  500  black  troop8,'with  a  few  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officera  Civil  population  (in  1872),  37,089.  Hot  season 
from  May  to  the  middle  of  November ;  Harmattan  wind  in  December ; 
soil,  red  sandstone  and  clay,  very  ferruginous.  There  are  extensive  mangrove 
Bwamps  to  N.  and  S.  Water  very  pure.  The  spring  in  the  barrack  square 
contains  only  3  to  4  grains  per  gallon  of  solids. 

This  station  had  formerly  the  reputation  of  the  most  unhealthy  station  of 
the  army.    Nor  was  this  undeserved. 

From  1817  to  1837  (twenty  years)  there  were  yearly  among  the  troops — 
Admissions,      .       .       .       2978  per  1000. 
Deaths,     ....        483  „ 
At  the  same  time,  about  17  per  cent,  of  the  whole  white  population  died 
annually. 

The  chief  diseases  were  malarious  fevers,  which  caused  much  sickness,  but 
no  great  mortality  ;  and  yellow  fever,  which  caused  an  immense  mortality. 
Dysentery,  chiefly  scorbutic,  was  also  very  fatal 

The  causes  of  this  great  mortality  were  simple  enough.  The  station  was 
looked  upon  as  a  place  of  punishment,  and  disorderly  men,  men  sentenced 
for  crimes,  or  whom  it  was  wished  to  get  rid  of,  were  draughted  to  Sierra 
Leone.  They  were  there  very  much  overcrowded  in  barracks,  which  were 
placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  They  were  fed  largely  on  salt  meat ; 
and  being  for  the  most  part  men  of  desperate  character,  and  without  hope, 
they  were  highly  intemperate,  and  led,  in  eAl  ways,  lives  of  the  utmost  disorder. 
They  considered  themselves,  in  fact,  under  sentence  of  death,  and  did  their 
best  to  rapidly  carry  out  the  sentence. 

♦  For  a  very  good  account  of  the  topography  of  the  Gold  Coast,  aee  Dr  R.  Clarke's  paper  in 
the  Transactions  Epid.  Society^  vol  L 
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Eventually,  all  the  white  troops  were  removed,  and  the  place  has  since 
heen  garrisoned  hy  one  of  the  West  Indian  regiments.  Of  late  years,  the  total 
white  population  of  Sierra  Leone  (civil  and  military)  has  not  been  more  than 
from  100  to  200  persona 

The  great  sickness  and  mortality  being  attributable,  as  in  so  many  other 
cases,  chiefly  to  local  causes  and  individual  faults,  of  late  years  Europeans 
have  been  comparatively  healthy ;  although  from  time  to  time  fatal  epidemics 
of  yellow  fever  occur.  They  are,  however,  less  frequent  and  less  fatal  than 
formerly.  The  position  of  the  banacks  has  been  altered,  and  the  food  is  much 
better.  One  measure  which  is  supposed  to  have  improved  the  health  of  the 
place,  is  allowing  a  species  of  grass  (Bahama  Grass)  to  grow  in  the  streeta 
The  occupiers  of  the  adjacent  houses  are  obliged  to  keep  it  cut  short,  and  in 
good  order. 

During  the  four  years,  1863-66,  there  died  8  white  non-commissioned 
officers,  in  the  whole  command  of  the  West  Coast,  out  of  an  average  strength 
of  25,  or  at  the  annual  rate  of  80  per  1000  of  strength.  Three  of  the  8  deaths 
were  from  liver  disease,  two  from  delirium  tremens,  two  from  fevers,  and  one 
from  dysentery.  In  1867  two  Serjeants  died,  out  of  15  white  men — one  from 
apoplexy,  one  from  delirium  tremena 

Among  the  black  troops  serving  in  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Grold  Coast,  t^ 
returns  of  the  ten  years  1861-70  give  1283  admissions  and  22*49  deaths  per 
1000.  In  1871  the  deaths  were  15  63  per  1000  from  disease.  Among  the 
causes  of  death,  tubercular  diseases  hold  the  first  place,  amounting  to  7*05  per 
1000  of  strengtL  In  1862  phthisis  amounted  to  no  less  than  12*6  per  1000 
of  strength,  and  constituted  43*7  per  cent  of  all  deaths  from  disease.  There 
w^ere  ako  9  46  per  1000  of  strength  deaths  from  pneumonia.  In  1863  the 
deaths  from  phthisis  were  9*3  per  1000  of  strength,  and  made  up  36*3  per 
cent,  of  the  total  deaths.  In  1867  the  tubercular  deaths  per  1000  of  strength 
were  17*71  in  Sierra  Leone,  15*87  at  the  Gambia,  and  12*58  at  the  GoldOist 
and  Lagos  together.  It  seems  clear,  indeed,  that  in  all  the  stations  of  the 
West  India  corps  (black  troops),  the  amount  of  phthisis  is  great  ;  in  fact,  the 
state  of  health  generally  of  these  regiments  requires  looking  into,  as  in  the 
West  Indiea 

In  1862  there  were  only  five  cases  of  intermittent,  and  eighteen  of  remittent 
fever  among  317  negroea 

In  1861  some  of  the  troops  from  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gambia  were  em- 
ployed up  the  Grambia  against  the  Mandingoes,  and  also  against  the  chiefs  of 
Quiat  In  1863  and  1864  the  Ashanti  war  prevailed.  All  these  wars  added 
to  the  sickness  and  mortality,  so  that  these  years  are  not  fair  examples  of  the 
influence  of  the  climate. 

Gamhicu 

No  troops  have  been  quartered  here  of  late  years,  and  it  has  been  in  con- 
templation to  abandon  the  station.  It  is  much  more  malarious  than  any  of 
the  others.  The  drinking-water  is  bad  ;  all  barrack  and  sewage  arrangements 
are  imperfect.  Yellow  fever  from  time  to  time  is  very  destructiva  In  1859 
two  out  of  four  European  Serjeants,  and  in  1860  three  medical  officers,  died 
of  yellow  fever.  Among  the  black  troops  in  1859-65  the  admissions  were 
1169*8,  and  the  deaths  29*97  per  1000  of  strengtL 

As  at  Sierra  Leone,  phthisis  and  other  diseases  of  the  lungs  caused  a  large 
mortality  among  the  negroea  In  1861  phthisis  gave  five  deaths  out  of  a 
strength  of  421,  or  at  the  rate  of  11*6  per  1000  strength;  and  pneumonia 
gave  four  deaths,  andaeu\jft\«o\i'diiUftthiee^or  (together)  at  the  rate  of  16*24 
per  1000  of  strengfti.   "PYi^^^a^,  Y^'ek>rDCLwi\^  ^^\si$s^^Ss£^  ^s^^D«uix60 
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per  cent  of  all  deaths  from  disease.  This  was  higher  than  in  previous  years ; 
but  in  1862  phthisis  gave  14*35  deaths  per  1000  of  strength,  and  constituted 
75  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths.  There  was,  however,  no 
pneumonia  or  bronchitis  in  that  year.  In  1856  the  tubercular  class  gave  9*53 
deaths  per  1000.  In  1863,  however,  there  were  no  deaths  from  phthisis. 
Although  the  period  of  observation  is  short,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  stations  occupied  by  the  West  Indian  regiments, 
some  causes  influencing  the  lungs  prejudicially  are  everywhere  in  action.  It 
is  probably  to  be  found  in  bad  ventilation  of  the  barracks. 

Among  the  few  white  residents  at  the  Gambia,  diarrhcea,  dysentery,  and 
dyspepsia  app3ar  to  bo  common.  These,  in  part,  arise  from  the  bad  water  ; 
in  part  from  dietetic  errors  (especially  excess  in  quantity),  and  want  of  exercise 
and  attention  to  ordinary  hygienic  rules. 

Cape-Coast  Castle  {Gold  Coast). 
Garrison,  300  to  400  (black  troops). 

This  station  has  always  been  considered  the  most  healthy  of  the  three 
principal  placea  It  is  not  so  malarious  as  even  Sierra  Leone,  and  much 
less  so  than  the  Gambia,  and  has  been  much  less  frequently  attacked  with 
yellow  fever.  Dysentery  and  dyspepsia  are  common  diseases  among  the 
white  residents.  Among  the  black  troops  the  prevalence  of  phthisis, 
pneumonia,  and  bronchitis  is  marked,  though  less  so,  perhaps,  than  at  the 
other  two  stations. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  station  is  the  prevalence  of  dracunculus.  This  is 
uncommon  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  at  the  Grambia.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
very  frequent  at  Cape-Coast  Castle. 


Admissions  from  Guinea-Worm,  per  1000  of  Strength. 


Garrisons. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

SieiTA  Leone,  .... 

2-6 

11-62 

Cape^Coast  Castle,  .   .  . 

246 

285 

11*5 

1*2'8 

38 

The  investigation  of  the  cause  of  dracunculus  at  Cape-Coast  Castle  is  one 
which  would  well  repay  the  trouble,  so  abundant  is  the  material  of  observa- 
tion ;  it  would  probably  clear  up  the  still  doubtful  points  on  the  mode  of 
ingress,* 

Hygiene  on  the  West  Coast 

There  is  no  doubt  that  attention  to  hygienic  rules  will  do  much  to  lessen 
the  sickness  and  mortality  of  this  dreaded  climate.  In  fact,  here  as  elsewhere, 
men  have  been  contented  to  lay  their  own  misdeeds  on  the  climate.  Malaria 
has,  of  course,  to  be  met  by  the  constant  use  of  quinine  during  the  whole 
period  of  service.  The  other  rules  are  summed  up  in  the  following 
quotation  from  Dr  Eobert  Clarke's  paper,  t  and  when  we  reflect  that  this 
extract  expresses  the  opinion  of  a  most  competent  judge  on  the  effect  of 
climate,  we  must  aUow  that,  not  only  for  the  West  Coast,  but  for  the  West 
Indies,  and  for  India,  Dr  Clarke's  opinions  on  the  exaggeration  of  the  effect 
of  the  sun's  rays  and  exposure  to  night  air,  and  his  statement  of  the  necessity 
of  exercise,  are  full  of  instruction : — 

*  For  anybody  interested  in  the  investigation  of  the  anatomy  of  the  dracnncolus,  Dr  Baatian's 
paper  in  the  Linnean  Tiunsactions  (1868)  can  be  recommended. 
.  t  Trans,  of  the  Epidem.  Soc  vol.  I  pp.  123,  124. 
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"  Good  health  may  generally  be  eigoyed  by  judicions  attention  to  a  few 
simple  rules.  In  the  foremost  rank  should  be  put  temperance^  with  regular 
and  industrious  habits.  European  residents  on  the  Gold  Coast  are  too  often 
satisfied  with  wearing  apparel  suited  to  the  climate,  overlooking  the  fact  that 
exercise  in  the  open  air  is  just  as  necessary  to  preserve  health  there  as  it  is  in 
Europe.  Many  of  them  likewise  entertain  an  impression  that  the  sun's  njs 
are  hurtful,  whereas  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  mischief  is  done,  not  by  the 
sun's  rays,  but  by  habits  of  personal  economy.  Feeling  sadly  the  wearisome 
sameness  of  life  on  this  part  of  the  coast^  recourse  is  too  frequently  had  to 
stimulants,  instead  of  resorting  to  inexhausting  employments,  the  only  safe 
and  effectual  remedy  against  an  evil  fraught  with  such  lamentable  con- 
sequencea  Europeans  also  bestow  too  little  attention  on  ventilation,  far  mate 
harm  being  done  by  close  and  impure  air  during  the  night  than  is  ever 
brought  about  by  exposure  to  the  night  air. 

"  Much  of  the  suffering  is  occasioned  by  over-feeding."    (P.  124.)* 

Sub-Sbotion  nx — Caps  of  Good  Hops. 
Garrison,  about  3000  men. 

The  chief  stations  are  Cape  Town  (about  45,000  inhabitants),  Graham's 
Town,  King  William's  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  Algoa  Bay,  and  several  small 
frontier  8tation&  At  Natal  there  is  also  a  small  forca  The  climate  is 
almost  everywhere  good;  the  temperature  is  neither  extreme  nor  veiy 
variable ;  the  movement  of  air  is  considerable. 

At  Cape  Town  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  67*,  with  a  mean  annual 
range  of  about  38^ 


Tbass. 

Total  Deatht. 

AdmlMlona. 

Hean  Daily  Sick. 

Days  ia 

Hotpi^Ml  to  ' 
each  Si<±  1 
Ifao.  1 

1860-69— (10  years),  .  . 

10-87 

973-8 

50-24 

18-88  1 

1869-74— (6  years),    .  . 

11-15 

1022-1 

7-30 

776-6 

87-68 

17-78  j 

Malarious  diseases  are  very  uncommon.  Continued  fevers  (probably 
typhoid)  are  seen  and  are  rather  common,  though  not  very  fataL  In  1859-66 
they  gave  a  mortality  of  1*25  per  lOOO.  In  1869-74  only  0-35  per  1000. 
In  the  earlier  periods  dysentery  and  diarrhoea  were  very  common ;  they  are 
now  less  so ;  in  many  cases,  especially  in  the  small  frontier  stations^  tbej 
were  clearly  owing  to  bad  water. 

Ophthalmia  has  prevailed  rather  largely,  especially  in  some  years ;  tiiere 
is  a  good  deal  of  dust  in  many  parts  of  the  colony,  and  it  has  been  attributed 
to  this  ;  the  disease  Ib  probably  the  specific  ophthalmia  (grey  granulatiooB), 
and  is  propagated  by  contagion.    Whether  it  had  its  origin  in  any  catanhil 

*  Considerable  interest  in  this  part  of  the  work  was  roused  by  the  occurrence  of  the  Ashanti 
War  of  1873,  for  an  admirable  account  of  which  see  the  Army  Medical  Reports,  tdL  zt.,  where 
Sir  Anthony  D.  Home  gives  a  fall  medical  history  of  the  operations  carried  on.  The  ezedknt 
hygienic  arrangements  enabled  the  arduous  work  of  the  expedition  to  be  accomplished  with  i 
comparatively  small  loss.  But  the  few  casualties  in  action  compared  with  the  deatlubj 
disease  show  by  contrast  how  much  more  deadly  were  the  forces  or  nature  than  those  of  the 
enemy.  26  officers  died,  of  whom  only  five  were  killed  or  died  of  wounds :  13  men  imn  killed 
(white  troops  J,  whilst  40  died  of  disease ;  of  the  West  Indian  troops  (black)  only  1  was  kilkd, 
whilst  41  died  of  disease.  For  analysis  of  soil  of  Gold  Coast  see  Array  Mod.  Reports,  toL  m., 
p.  264,  and  for  some  account  of  the  drinking  water,  see  papers  by  Dr  J.  D.  Aeming  in 
xiv.  and  xv. 
t  Including  thedelafthmwi\.a\.^\.ll<X«Mu 
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condition  produced  hy  the  wind  and  dust,  and  then  became  contagious,  is  one 
of  those  moot  points  which  cannot  yet  be  answered 

The  Cape  has  always  been  noted  for  the  numerous  cases  of  muscular 
rheumatism.  Articular  rheumatism  is  not  particularly  common.  There  is 
also  much  cardiac  disease.  The  prevalence  of  this  affection  has  been 
attributed  to  the  exposure  and  rapid  marches  in  hill  districts  during  the 
Kaffir  wars.    In  1863  there  was,  however,  less  rheumatism  than  usual 

Taking  the  years  1859-66  as  expressing  tolerably  fairly  the  effect,  per  se, 
of  the  station,  we  find  that  the  whole  colony  gave  18*3  admissions  and  1-90 
deaths  per  1000  of  strength  from  diseases  of  the  circulatory  organa  In 
1869-74  the  admissions  were  13-1,  and  the  deaths  1*68  j  in  1875  they  were 
13*1  and  1*45  respectively. 

Dr  Lawson*  has  lately  contributed  a  valuable  paper  on  this  subject  He 
finds  the  death  rate  from  diseases  of  the  organs  of  circulation  (mean  of  seven 
years,  1859-65)  as  1-91  per  1000  of  strength.  This  is  higher  than  at  any 
other  foreign  station,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table  copied  by  Dr  Lawson. 


Mortality  from  Diseases  of  the  (Hrcvlaiory  Organs, 


Ratio  per  1000 
of  Streni^h. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1*91 


New  Zealand, 
Australia,  . 
Mauritius  . 
St  Helena, 
Ceylon, 
Madras, 


M8 
1-72 
•63 
•31 
Ml 
1-12 


Bombay,  . 
Bengal, .  . 
South  China, 
West  Indies, 
Jamaica,  . 
Ionia,  .  . 


Ratio  per  1000 
of  Strength. 

.  -80 

.  •se 

.  M6 
.  102 
.  -85 
.  -84 


Malta,  .  . 
Gibraltar,  . 
Bermuda, 
Nova  Scotia, 
Canada,  .  . 
Home,  . 


Ratio  per  1000 
of  strength. 

•53 
•70 
1-25 
•84 
M9 
•93 


This  table  shows  an  extreme  diversity,  hardly  to  be  reconciled  with 
differences  of  climate  or  dutiea  In  the  years-  1869-74  the  death  rate  was 
1*68,  and  was  exceeded  by  that  of  the  Mauritius,  2*29,  and  that  of  Madras, 
1*99.  In  1875  the  rate  at  the  Cape  was  only  1*45,  while  Ceylon  showed 
3^87,  Bermuda  2*63,  and  Madras  2*05  ;  Mauritius  returning  no  death. 

Scurvy  formerly  prevailed  much  at  the  Cape,  particularly  in  the  Kaffir 
wars. 

Venereal  diseases  have  of  late  years  have  been  very  common.  The  average 
admissions  from  "  enthetic  "  diseases  in  1859-66  were  248*5,  and  in  1867 
they  were  438*3  per  1000  of  strength  in  the  whole  colony.  In  Cape  Town 
alone,  where  facilities  for  promiscuous  intercourse  are  greater,  they  are  even 
more  numerous,  f   Some  diminution  has  taken  place  in  recent  years. 

The  Cape  has  always  been  considered  a  kind  of  sanitarium  for  India.  Its 
eoolneas  and  the  rapid  movement  of  the  air,  the  brightness  and  clearness  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  freedom  from  malaria,  probably  cause  its  salubrity. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  it  might  be  well  to  send  troops  to  the  Cape  for  two 
or  three  years  before  sending  them  on  to  India.  This  plan  has,  I  believe, 
never  been  perfectly  tried  ;  but  in  the  case  of  regiments  sent  on  hurriedly  to 
India  on  emergency  it  has  been  said  that  the  men  did  not  bear  the  Indian 
climate  welL  Probably  they  were  placed  under  unfavourable  conditions,  and 
the  question  is  still  uncertain. 

As  a  convalescent  place  for  troops  who  have  been  quartered  in  a  malarious 
district  it  is  excellent  { 

*  Dr  La^fTson  has  pnbllshed  a  memoir  on  this  snbject  (Amy  Medical  Report,  vol.  y.  p.  338), 
to  which  reference  may  be  made, 
t  Army  and  Med.  Depart.  Report,  vol.  viiL  p.  548. 

X  See  effect  on  the  69th  Reg^iment  in  the  Army  Medical  Report  for  1859,  p.  99. 
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MAURITIUa 

Garrison,  about  1600  to  2000  men.    Civil  population  (in  1875),  344,602. 

Mauritius  in  the  eastern  has  been  often  compared  with  Jamaica  in  tlie 
western  seas.  The  geographical  position  as  respects  the  equator  is  not  very 
dissimilar;  the  mean  annual  temperature  (80^  Fahr.)  is  almost  the  same ;  the 
fluctuations  and  undulations  are  more  considerable,  but  still  are  not  excessive ; 
the  humidity  of  air  is  nearly  the  same,  or  perhaps  a  little  less  ;  the  rainfall 
(66  to  76  inches)  is  almost  the  same ;  and  the  physical  formation  is  really  not 
very  dissimilar.  Yet,  with  all  these  points  of  sinularity  in  climatic  conditions, 
the  diseases  are  very  different. 

Malarious  fever  was  formerly  not  nearly  so  frequent  as  in  Jamaica,  and  true 
yellow  fever  is  quite  unknown ;  Mauritius,  therefore,  has  never  shown  those 
epochs  of  great  mortality  which  the  West  Indies  have  had.  Hepatic  diseases, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  are  so  uncommon  in  the  West  Indies,  are  very  com- 
mon in  the  Mauritius.  For  example,  in  1859  there  were  47  cases  of  acute 
and  chronic  hepatitis  in  1254  men,  while  in  Jamaica  there  was  one  case  ont 
of  807  men.  In  1860  there  were  31  admissions  from  acute  hepatitis  out  of 
1886  men  ;  in  Jamaica,  there  was  not  a  single  casa  In  1862  there  were  12 
cases  of  acute,  11  of  chronic  hepatitis,  and  72  cases  of  hepatic  congestion,  ont 
of  2049  men  ;  in  Jamaica,  in  the  same  year,  there  was  only  1  case  of  acute 
hepatitis  out  of  702  men.  This  has  always  been  marked  ;  is  it  owing  to  an 
error  in  diagnosis,  or  to  differences  in  diet  1  It  can  scarcely  be  attributed  to 
any  difference  in  climate.  In  1863  the  difference  was  less  marked,  but  was 
still  evident.  In  later  years,  however,  there  has  been  considerable  diminu- 
tion :  in  1872  there  were  only  4  cases  of  hepatitis,  and  in  1873  only  2.  Since 
that  year  no  detailed  statistics  have  been  published 

In  1 866-67  a  very  severe  epidemic  fever  prevailed  in  the  Mauritius,  which 
offers  many  points  of  interest.  As  already  noted,  the  Mauritius  has  till  lately 
been  considered  to  be  comparatively  free  from  malaria.  All  the  older  writeis 
I  have  consulted  state  this,  and  it  is  apparent  from  all  the  statistical  retuma 
Deputy-Inspector  Dr  Francis  Keid,  in  a  late  report,*  mentions  that  he  had 
served  ten  years  in  the  Mauritius,  and  had  looked  over  the  records  of  the 
troops  for  twenty-four  yeara  He  ifound  some  records  of  intermittents,  but  he 
traced  all  these  to  foreign  sources,  viz.,  troops  coming  from  India,  China,  or 
Ceylon,  and  presenting  cases  of  relapses. 

For  the  first  time,  in  the  latter  months  of  1866  and  the  commencement  of 
1867,  malarious  fevers  of  undoubted  local  growth  appeared  on  the  western 
side  of  the  island 

The  causes  of  this  development  are  traced  by  Dr  Reid,  and  also  by  Surgeon- 
Major  Small  and  Assistant-Surgeon  W.  H.  T.  Power,  in  some  very  careful 
Keports.!  During  the  last  few  years  a  large  amount  of  forest  land  has  been 
cleared,  and  there  has  been  much  upturning  of  the  soil ;  coincidently  the  rain- 
fall has  lessened,  and  the  rivers  have  become  far  less  in  volume.  At  the  same 
time,  there  has  been  a  large  increase  of  population ;  a  great  defilement  of  the 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages  and  towns,  so  that  in  various  parts 
of  the  island  there  has  been  a  constant  drainage  down  of  filth  of  all  kinds 
(vegetable  and  animal)  into  a  loose  soil  of  slight  depth,  resting  on  impermeahle 

•  Letter  to  the  Director-General,  Feb.  1867. 

f  Annual  Keport  on  I>\«X.t\c\.  ^t\aoTv  H^^ltals  (in  1867,  Maoritios,  1868).  Ob  the 
Malarial  Epidemic  Fever  ot      lil«Lnn^xt&,  krm.i  l&s^  4tit 
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rock,  which  forms  a  great  deal  of  the  western  seaboard.  In  1866-67  there 
occurred  an  unusually  hot  season,  and  again  a  deficient  rainfall  This  seems 
to  have  brought  into  active  operation  the  conditions  which  had  been  gradually 
increasing  in  intensity  for  some  years.  The  development  of  the  mdaria  was 
not  so  much  on  the  regular  marshy  ground  as  on  the  loose  contaminated  soil 
already  noticed. 

That  the  fever  which  in  1866-67  became  so  general  was  of  malarious  type, 
is  proved  by  a  large  amount  of  evidence  on  the  spot  from  both  military  and 
civil  practitioners,  and  from  the  fact  that  many  soldiers  returned  to  England 
and  had  at  home  relapses  of  decided  paroxysmal  fevers.  Dr  Maclean  also  in- 
forms me  that  he  has  seldom  seen  spleens  so  enlarged  as  among  the  invalids 
from  this  fever,  who  arrived  at  Netley. 

£ut  in  some  respects  this  fever  presented  characters  different  from  common 
paroxysmal  fevers.  There  was  no  very  great  mortality  among  the  troops,  but 
it  was  excessively  fatal  among  the  inhabitants  of  Port  Louis  and  many  other 
towns  and  villages.  It  also  lasted  for  many  months,  and  was  attended  in 
many  cases  with  symptoms  not  common  in  common  paroxysmal  fevers,  viz., 
with  yellowness  of  the  skin  and  with  decided  relapses,  closely  resembling  in 
these  respects  the  common  relapsing  fever.  Mixed  up  with  it  also  was  de- 
cided typhoid  fever.  The  question  whether  the  great  bulk  of  the  epidemic 
was  a  purely  paroxysmal  or  malarious  fever,  with  an  independent  subordinate 
outbreak  of  t^'phoid  fever,  or  whether  it  was  a  composite  affection  like  the 
"  typho-malarial  fever  "  of  the  American  war,*  or  was  mixed  up  with  the 
contagious  "  Indian  jail  fever"  imported  by  Coolies,  is  not  a  matter  very  easy 
to  decide.  The  officers  best  qualified  to  judge  (Drs  Reid,  Small,  and 
Power)  look  upon  it  as  a  purely  malarious  disease,  and  have  expressed  them- 
selves very  strongly  on  this  point,  f 

This  much  seems  certain,  that  in  various  parts  of  the  island  the  loose, 
porous,  shallow  soil  had  been  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  impure  with 
vegetable  matters,  and  in  some  cases  with  animal  excreta ;  that  there  had 
been  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  subsoil  water,  and  that  this  reached  its 
maximum  in  1866,  when  the  rains  failed,  and  the  hot  season  was  prolonged. 
There  coincided,  then,  an  unusual  impufity  of  soil,  lowered  subsoil  water, 
consequent  increased  access  of  air,  and  heightened  temperatura  Under  these 
conditions,  a  usually  non-malarious  soil  gave  rise  to  an  epidemic  fever,  which 
was  characterised  (chiefly  at  any  rate)  by  the  symptoms  referred  to  the 
action  of  marsh  miasmata,  and  was  curable  by  quinine.  The  admissions 
for  paroxysmal  fevers  alone  were,  in  1875,  585*5  per  1000,  and  in  1869-75 
(five  years)  722*3  per  1000  as  a  mean. 

In  the  Mauritius,  as  in  Jamaica,  a  "  continued  fever  "  is  not  uncommon ; 
this  is  now  being  returned  in  part  as  typhoid.  X  It  has  occasionally  been 
imported.  There  are  fevers  vaguely  named  "bilious  remittent,"  "  Bombay 
fever,"  "  Coolie  fever,"  <fec  The  last  term  denotes  the  conmiunicable  fever  so 
common  in  the  jails  in  the  Bengal  Presidency.  It  prevailed  in  the  jails  in 
the  Mauritius  in  1863  and  1864,  among  the  Hindooa  The  "Bombay  fever" 
is  probably  typhoid.    Dysentery  and  diarrhcea  have  largely  prevailed,  but  are 


♦  As  des(Til)ed  by  Woo<lward»  Comp  Diseases  of  tlie  United  States  Armies,  by  J.  J. 
Woodward,  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  1863,  p.  77. 

t  The  two  latter  gentlemen  say,  op.  cit.  i).  453—"  It  was  entirely  of  malarious  origin,  and 
in  every  form,  we  might  say,  perfectly  curable  by  the  administration  of  quinine  in  large  doses." 
These  observers  entirely  denv  that  it  had  any  contagious  properties. 

$  Dr  Reid  has  no  doubt  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  typhoid  for  many  years.  He  mentions 
an  interestinff  fact,  viz.,  that  patients  with  true  enteric  fever  were  also  affected  with  the 
malarious  epidemic  fever ;  this  latter  was.  however,  easily  curable  by  quinine,  but  the  typhoid 
fever,  which  was  also  present,  was  quite  unaffected. 
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now  becoming  less  frequent,  though  still  in  too  great  amount  In  this 
respect  Jamaica  now  contrasts  very  favourably  with  the  Mauritius ;  thus,  in 
1860,  there  was  altogether  213  admissions  per  1000  of  dysentery  and  diarrhoea, 
and  6 '8  deaths  per  1000 ;  in  Jamaica,  in  the  same  year,  there  was  not  a  single 
admission  from  dysentery,  and  only  19  from  diarrhoea,  among  594  men,  and 
no  death.  Cholera  has  prevailed  five  times — first  in  1819;  not  afterwards 
till  1854 ;  then  again  in  1856,  1859,  and  1861.  (It  appears  to  have  been 
imported  in  all  these  cases.)  Formerly  there  was  a  large  mortality  from  lung 
diseases ;  now,  as  in  Jamaica,  this  entry  is  much  less,  not  more  than  half  that 
of  former  days.  The  deaths  from  phthisis  per  1000  of  strength  were,  in 
1860,  -521;  in  1861,  1-03;  in  1862,  1-94  (but  in  this  year  11  men  were 
invalided  for  phthisis) ;  and  in  1863,  2 ;  in  1875  no  death  was  recorded. 
Venereal  (enthetic^  diseases  formerly  gave  about  110  to  130  admissions  per 
1000  of  strength,  out  they  are  now  greatly  diminished.  Ophthalmia  prevails 
moderately :  to  nothing  like  the  same  extent  as  at  the  Capa 

In  the  earlier  periods,  owing  to  the  absence  of  yellow  fever,  the  mortality 
of  the  Mauritius  contrasted  favourably  with  that  of  Jamaica,  but  now  it  is 
greater.  In  1876  the  death-rate  of  the  Mauritius  was  6*81,  that  of  the 
West  Indies  generally  only  3*68. 


Per  1000  of  Strength. 


Lotu  of  StrcQKth. 

Loss  of  Serv  ice. 

YSABS. 

Deaths  (all 
Caasee). 

Deaths  from 
Disease. 

Invaliding;. 

Admissions. 

Mean  Daily 
Sick. 

Days  in 
Hospital  ro 
each  Skk 
Man. 

1817-36.  .  . 
1851-70  (10 j 

years,  .  j 
1865-74  (10 

years,  .  i 
18/6,  .    .  . 

80-5 
20-17 

18-97 

44-15 

1249 
1056-5 

1419-4 

68 
53-58 

20 
13-76 

14-46 

50-60 

1822-9 

40-92 

11-26  ' 

SECTION  YIL 
CEYLON.* 

Garrison,  800  to  1000  white  troops ;  and  about  100  gun-lascars  (black). 
Population,  2,400,000  (in  1871),  including  about  5000  Europeans.  The 
stations  for  the  white  troops  are  chiefly  Galle,  Colombo,  Kandy,  and  Trin- 
comalee,  with  a  convalescent  station  at  Newera  Ellia  (6200  feet  above  sea- 
level).    The  black  troops  are  more  scattered,  at  Badulla,  Pultau,  Jaffna,  &c 

Geology. — A  considerable  part  of  the  island  is  composed  of  granite,  gneiss, 
and  hornblende  granite  rocks;  these  have  become  greatly  weathered  and 
decomposed,  and  form  masses  of  a  conglomerate  called  "  cabook,"  which  is 
clayey  like  the  laterite  of  India,  and  is  used  for  building.  The  soil  is  derived 
from  the  debris  of  the  granite ;  is  said  to  absorb  and  retain  water  eagerly.  In 
some  parts,  as  at  Kandy,  there  is  crystalline  limestona 

Climate, — This  differs,  of  course,  exceedingly  at  different  elevations.  At 
Colombo,  sca-lcvel,  the  climate  is  wann,  equable,  and  limited.  Mean  annual 
temperature  about  81*.  Mean  temperature — April,  82*70 ;  January,  78'-19 ; 
amplitude  of  the  yearly  fluctuation  =  4* -51.  April  and  May  are  the  hottest 
months  ;  January  and  December  the  coldest  Amount  of  rain  about  74 
inches  ;  the  grea-^^al  amouuV.  i^Wa  m  ^tgiy  with  the  S.  W.  monsoon  (about  13 
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to  1 4  inches) ;  and  again  in  October  and  November  with  the  N.E.  monsoon 
(about  10  to  12  inches)  in  each  month.  Rain,  however,  falls  in  every  month, 
the  smallest  amount  being  in  February  and  March.  The  heaviest  yearly  fall 
ever  noted  was  120  inches.  The  relative  humidity  is  about  80  per  cent  of 
saturation.  The  S.W.  monsoon  blows  from  May  to  September,  and  the  N.E. 
monsoon  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  being  unsteady  and  rather  diverted 
from  its  course  (long-shore  wind)  in  February  and  March.  The  mean  hori- 
zontal movement  during  the  year  1872  was  125  miles  ;  in  1870  it  was  139 
miles,  or  rather  under  6  miles  an  hour. 

At  Kandy  (72  mUes  from  Colombo,  1676  feet  above  sea-level),  the  mean 
temperature  is  less,  3**  to  5** ;  the  air  is  still  absolutely  humid,  though  relatively 
rather  dry.  At  9*30  a.m.  the  mean  annual  dew-point  is  70° '4,  and  at  3*30 
P.M.  it  is  7r*54.  This  corresponds  to  8*11  and  8*42  grains  in  a  cubic  foot 
of  air  ;  as  the  mean  temperature  at  these  times  is  76*37  and  79*27,  the  mean 
annual  relative  humidity  of  the  air  at  9*30  a.m.  and  3*30  p.m.  is  71  and  63 
per  cent  of  saturation.  The  heat  is  oppressive,  as  Kandy  lies  in  a  hollow,  as 
in  the  bottom  of  a  cup. 

At  Newera  EUia  (48  miles  from  Kandy,  6210  feet  high)  is  a  large  table- 
land, where,  since  1828,  some  Europeans  have  been  stationed  ;  the  climate  is 
European,  and  at  times  wintry ;  the  thermometer  has  been  as  low  as  29",  and 
white  frosts  may  occur  in  the  early  morning  in  the  coldest  months.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  is  about  59*.* 

In  the  dry  season  (January  to  May)  the  thermometer's  daily  range  is  exces- 
sive ;  the  thermometer  may  stand  at  29"  at  daybreak,  and  at  8  A.M.  reach  62° ; 
at  mid-day  it  will  mark  70°  to  74°,  and  then  fall  to  50°  at  dark.  In  one  day 
the  range  has  been  from  27°  to  74°  =  47°.  The  air  is  very  dry,  the  difference 
between  the  dry  and  wet  bulbs  being  sometimes  15°.  Assuming  the  dry 
bulb  to  mark  70°,  this  will  give  a  relative  humidity  of  only  38  per  cent  of 
saturation  ;  the  barometer  stands  at  about  24*25  inche&  Although  the 
diurnal  range  of  temperature  is  thus  so  great,  it  is  equable  from  day  to  day. 

Such  a  climate,  with  its  bright  sun  and  rarefied  air,  an  almost  constant 
breeze,  and  an  immense  evaporating  force,  seems  to  give  us,  at  this  period,  the 
very  beau  ideal  of  a  mountain  climate. 

In  the  wet  season  (May  or  June  to  November)  all  these  conditions  are  re- 
versed. The  mean  thermometer  of  24  hours  is  about  59°,  and  the  range  is 
only  from  56°  at  daybreak  to  62°  at  midday  ;  during  the  height  of  the  mon- 
soon, there  are  about  30  inches  of  rainfall,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  70 ;  the 
air  is  often  almost  saturated.  The  mean  of  three  years  (1870-72)  gives  no  less 
than  94J  inches. 

Two  more  striking  climatic  differences  than  between  January  and  June  can 
hardly  be  conceived,  yet  it  is  said  Newera  EUia  is  equally  healtny  in  the  wet 
as  in  the  dry  season  ;  the  human  frame  seems  to  accommodate  itself  to  these 
great  vicissitudes  without  difficulty.  The  most  unhealthy  times  are  at  the 
changes  of  the  monsoons. 

Although  there  is  some  moist  and  even  marshy  ground  near  the  station, 
ague  is  not  common,  though  it  is  seen  ;  the  temperature  is  too  low  in  the  dry 
season,  and  the  fall  of  rain  too  great  in  the  wet  Typhoid  fever  is  seen,  and 
may  be  combined  with  periodic  fever  (Massy,  in  "  Army  Med.  Reports,"  voL 
viiL  p.  499).  It  is  said  that  dyspepsia,  hepatic  affections,  and  nervous  affec- 
tions are  much  benefited ;  phthisis  is  so  to  some  extent,  but,  it  would  appear, 
scarcely  so  much  as  European  experience  would  have  led  us  to  expect ;  rheu- 


*  I  have  taken  many  of  these  facts  Arom  an  excellent  Report  hy  Aaaistant-Sur^i^  B.. 
AUan,  which  I  had  the  advantage  of  reading,  as  well  as  ttom  ^is  l£.  T«Kt^>^%\)^y^L. 
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matism  does  not  do  well,  nor,  it  is  said,  chronic  dysentery ;  but  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  test  this  point,  as  well  as  that  of  the  influence  on  phthisis 
carefully.  The  so-called  "hill  diarrhoea"  of  India  prevailed  in  1865,  though 
before  this  it  was  unknown.  Dysentery  has  sometimes  prevailed,  and  is 
caused  in  some  cases  by  bad  water  (Massy). 

The  soil  of  Newera  EUia  is  chiefly  decomposed  gneiss ;  it  is  described  by  Dr 
Massy  as  being  as  hygroscopic  as  a  sponge ;  the  contents  of  cesspools  easily 
traverse  it,  and  the  removal  of  excreta  demands  great  care. 

The  neighbouring  Horton  Hills  are  said  to  be  even  better  than  Newera 
Ellia  itself.  '  Probably  in  the  whole  of  Hindustan,  a  better  sanitary  station 
does  not  exist  It  is  inferior,  if  it  be  inferior,  only  to  the  Neilgherries,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  best  Himalayan  stations. 


Sickness  and  Mortality  *  of  Europeans  per  1000  of  Strength, 


Deaths. 

Adminiont. 

Mean  Dally 
Sick. 

Duration  of 
Sickneai.  j 

1860-69  (10  years),  .  . 
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Influence  of  Age  on  Mortality, 
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Among  the  black  troops,  now  reduced  to  about  100  altogether,  in  Ceylon 
(1860-69)  the  admissions  averaged  1011,  and  the  deaths  15*17,  per  1000  of 
strengtL  In  1870  the  total  mortality  was  9-44  per  1000.  The  chief  causes 
of  admissions  were  paroxysmal  fevers,  and  of  deaths,  cholera,  dysentery,  and 
paroxysmal  fevers.  "  Continued  fever  "  also  figures  among  the  returns,  but 
was  less  common  in  the  later  years.  The  average  number  constantly  sick 
was  about  32,  and  the  duration  of  the  cases  10  or  1 1  days. 

In  Ceylon,  therefore,  the  black  troops  were  healthier  than  the  white,  con- 
trasting in  this  remarkably  with  the  West  Indies. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  much  sanitary  work  still  remains  to  he 
done  in  Ceylon  before  the  state  of  the  white  troops  can  be  considered  satis- 
factory. 

SECTION  VIIL 
INDIA. 

About  60,000  Europeans  are  now  (1877)  quartered  in  India,  and  there  is 
in  addition  a  large  native  army.  In  this  place  the  Europeans  will  be  chiefly 
referred  to,  as  it  would  require  a  large  work  to  consider  properly  the  health 
of  the  native  troops, f 

The  60,000  Europeans  are  thus  distributed  i— About  38,000  are  serving 
in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  which  includes  Bengal  proper,  the  Nortli-West 
Provinces,  the  Punjab,  and  the  Trans-Indus  stations.    About  11,500  are 

♦  In  1876  the  death-rate  was  only  7*43. 

t  The  general  principles  of  hygiene  are  of  course  to  be  applied  in  the  case  of  the  natives  of 
Hindustan,  and  so  far  there  is  nothing  unusual.  In  the  chapter  on  Food  I  have  purposely  in- 
eluded  the  chief  articles  of  diet ;  the  question  of  water  and  air  is  the  same  for  all  nations,  and 
other  hygienic  rules  of  clothing  or  exercise  can  be  easily  applied  to  them.  But  their  health  is 
much  influenced  "by  tbwi  CMsXftma,  "wbkb  are  in  many  races  peculiar.  The  only  proper  way  of 
treating  such  a  subject  ^ou\^  V}  ^  niq^tY.  cscv\2si<^Vs^G>sa>i^^V'^^^.  ^gsasnllY,  iuclading  the 
native  army  aa  a  bfrauctx  ot  comm\im\.i. 
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serving  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  which  alao  garrisons  some  parts  of  the  coast 
of  Burmah,  and  sends  detachments  of  native  troops  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 
About  10,500  are  serving  in  the  Bombay  Presidency.*  The  troops  consist 
of  all  arm& 

These  men  are  serving  in  a  country  which  includes  nearly  28*  of  lat  and 
33*  of  long.,  and  in  which  the  British  possessions  amount  to  1,465,322 
square  miles.  Stretching  from  within  8"  of  the  equator  to:  13"  beyond  the 
line  of  the  tropics,  and  embracing  countries  of  every  elevation,  the  climate  of 
Hindustan  presents  almost  every  variety  ;  and  the  troops  serving  in  it,  and 
moving  from  place  to  place,  are  in  turn  exposed  to  remarkable  differences  of 
temperature,  degrees  of  atmospheric  humidity,  pressure  of  air,  and  kind  and 
force  of  wind,  &c. 

Watered  by  great  rivers  which  have  brought  down  from  the  high  lands 
vast  deposits  in  the  course  of  ages,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surface  of 
the  extensive  plains  is  formed  by  alluvial  deposit,  which,  under  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  renders  vast  districts  more  or  less  malarious ;  and  there  are  certain 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  development  of  malaria  is  probably  as  intense 
as  in  any  part  of  the  world.  A  population,  in  some  places  thickly  clustered, 
in  others  greatly  scattered,  formed  of  many  races  and  speaking  many  tongues, 
and  with  remarkably  diverse  customs,  inhabits  the  country,  and  indirectly 
affects  very  greatly  the  health  of  the  Europeans. 

Cantoned  over  this  country,  the  soldiers  are  also  subjected  to  the  special 
influences  of  their  barrack  life,  and  to  the  peculiar  habits  which  tropical 
service  produces. 

We  can  divide  the  causes  which  act  on  the  European  force  into  four 
subsections — 

1.  The  country  and  climate. 

2.  The  diseases  of  the  natives. 

3.  The  special  hygienic  conditions  under  which  the  soldier  is  placed. 

4.  The  service,  and  the  individual  habits  of  the  soldier. 

Sub-Section  L — ^Thb  CJountry  and  Climate. 

The  geological  structure  and  the  meteorological  conditions  are,  of  course, 
extremely  various,  and  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  glance  at  a  few  of  the 
chief  points. 

1.  SoiLf — There  is  almost  every  variety  of  geological  structure.  In  the 
north-west,  the  vast  chain  of  the  Himalayas  is  composed  of  high  peaks  of 
granite  and  gneiss  ;  while  lower  down  is  gneiss  and  slate,  and  then  sandstone 
and  diluvial  detritus.  Stretching  from  Cape  Comorin  almost  to  Guzerat, 
come  the  great  Western  Ghauts,  formed  chiefly  of  granite,  with  volcanic 
rocks  around ;  and  then  stretching  from  these,  come  the  Vindhya  and 
Satpoora  Mountains,  which  are  chiefly  volcanic,  and  inclose  the  two  great 
basins  of  the  Taptee  and  Nerbudda  rivers.  Joining  on  to  the  Vindhya,  come 
the  Aravalli  Hills,  stretching  towards  Delhi,  and  having  at  their  highest  point 
Mount  Aboo,  which  is  probably  destined  to  become  the  great  health  resort  of 
that  part  of  India. 

On  the  east  side,  the  lower  chain  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts  slopes  into  the 
table-land  of  the  Deccan ;  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Ghauts  come  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  from  8000  to  9000  feet  above  sea-level, 

*  For  brevity,  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  serving  in  Bengal,  Bombay,  or  Bladras,  when 
speiiking  of  the  Presidency,  so  that  these  names  are  sometimes  applied  to  the  cities,  sometimes 
to  the  presidencies  ;  but  a  little  care  will  always  distinguish  winch  is  meant. 

t  See  Carter's  Summary  of  the .  Geology  of  India,  m  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Asiatic 
Soci(ft>''s  Transactions^  1853. 
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and  formed  of  granite,  syenite,  hornblende,  and  gneiss.  But  to  enumerate  all 
the  Indian  mountains  would  be  impossible 

Speaking  in  very  general  terms,  the  soil  of  many  of  the  plains  may  be 
classed  under  four  great  headings. 

(a)  Alluvial  soil,  brought  down  by  the  great  rivers  Ganges,  Indus, 
Brahmapootra,  rivers  of  Nerbudda,  Guzerat,  &c.  It  is  supposed  that  alK»ut 
one-third  of  all  Hindustan  is  composed  of  this  alluvium,  which  is  chiefly 
siliceous,  with  some  alumina  and  iron-  At  points  it  is  very  stiff  with  clay- 
as  in  some  parts  of  the  Punjab,  in  Scinde,  and  in  some  portion  of  Lower 
Bengal  Underneath  the  alluvial  soil  lies,  in  many  places,  the  so-called 
clayey  laterite.    Many  of  the  stations  in  Bengal  are  placed  on  alluvial  si^iL 

This  alluvial  soil,  especially  when,  nob  far  from  the  surface,  clayey  latent* 
is  found,  is  often  malarious  ;  sometimes  it  is  moist. only  a  foot  or  two  from 
the  surface  ;  and,  if  not  covered  by  vegetation,  is  extremely  hot 

As  a  rule,  troops  should  not  be  located  on  it  Whatever  be  done  to  tlie 
six)t  itself — and  much  good  may  be  done  by  efficient  draining — the  influences 
of  the  surrounding  country  cannot  be  obviated.  Europeans  can  never  be 
entirely  free  from  the  influences  of  malaria.  There  is  but  one  perfect  remedy ; 
to  lessen  the  force  in  the  plains  to  the  smallest  number  consistent  with 
military  conditions,  and  to  place  the  rest  of  the  men  on  the  higher  lands. 

Somewhat  different  from  the  alluvial  is  the  soil  of  certain  districts  such  m 
the  vast  Runn  of  Cutch,  which  have  been  the  beds  of  inland  seas,  and  nov 
form  immense  level  marshy  tracks,  which  are  extremely  malarious.  The 
Runn  of  Cutch  contains  7000  square  miles  of  such  country. 

(b)  The  so-called  "  regur,"  or  **  cotton  soil,"  formed  by  disintegrated  basalt 
and  trap,  stretches  down  from  Bundelcund  nearly  to  the  south  of  the 
peninsula,  and  spreads  over  the  table-land  of  Mysore,  and  is  common  in  the 
Deccan.  It  is  often,  but  not  always,  dark  in  colour.  It  contains  little 
vegetable  organic  matter  (1 '5  to  2*5  per  cent),  and  is  chiefly  made  up  of  satnl 
(70  to  80  per  cent),  carbonate  of  lime  (10  to  20  per  cent),  and  a  little 
alumina.  It  is  very  absorbent  of  water,  and  is  generally  thought  unhealthy. 
Ifc  is  not  so  malarious  as  the  alluvium,  but  attacks  of  cholera  have  been 
supposed  to  be  particularly  frequent  over  this  soil 

(c)  Red  soil  from  disintegration  of  granite.  This  is  sometimes  loamy,  at 
other  times  clayey,  especially  where  felspar  is  abundant  The  clay  is  often 
very  stiff. 

(d)  Calcareous  and  other  soils  scattered  over  the  surface,  or  lying  beneath 
the  alluvium  or  cotton  soil  There  are,  in  many  parts  of  India,  large  masses 
of  calcareous'  (carbonate  of  lime)  conglomerate,  which  is  called  kunkur.  It 
is  much  used  in  Bengal  for  footpaths  and  pavements. 

In  Behar,  and  some  other  places,  the  soil  contains  large  quantities  of  nitre, 
and  many  of  the  sand  plains  are  largely  impregnated  with  salts. 

2.  Temperature. — There  is  an  immense  variety  of  temperature.  Towards 
the  south,  and  on  the  sea-coast,  the  climate  is  often  equable  and  uniform. 
The  amplitudes  of  the  annual  and  diurnal  fluctuations  are  small,  and  in  some 
places,  especially  those  which  lie  somewhat  out  of  the  force  of  the  south-west 
monsoon,  the  climate  is  perhaps  the  most  equable  in  the  world. 

At  some  stitions  on  the  southern  coast,  the  temperature  of  the  sun's  zenith 
is  lower  than  at  the  declination,  in  consequence  of  the  occurrence  of  clouds 
and  niin,  brought  up  by  the  south-we«t  monsoon. 

In  the  interior,  on  the  j)latcaux  of  low  elevation,  the  temperature  is  greater, 
and  the  yearly  and  diurnal  fluctuations  are  more  marked.  On  the  hill  stations 
(6000  to  8000  ieet  abo\Q>  aQ8L-\e^^\Y  Taaaji  temperature  is  much  less ;  the 
fluctuatiouB  are  aometm*^  g>^^^  ^m^\Am<^\sL^T>^^^sta^^ 
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The  influence  of  winds  is  very  great  on  the  tempeiatore ;  the  sea-winds 
lowering  it,  hot  land  winds  raising  it  greatly. 

The  temperature  in  the  sun's  rays  ranges  as  high  as  166"  or  170^  hut  the 
mean  sun  rays'  temperature  is,  with  great  differences  in  different  places, 
between  IdO"*  and  160°  at  the  hottest  time  of  the  year. 

The  air  temperature  of  a  few  of  the  principal  stations  is  suhjoined,  merely 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  heat  in  different  parts  of  the  country.* 
Those  of  the  hill  stations  are  given  under  the  proper  headings. 


Mean  Temperature  caid  Height^  above  Sea-level^  of  dome  of  the  larger 
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The  increase  and  the  amplitude  of  the  yearly  fluctuation  is  thus  seen  as  wo 
pass  to  the  north,  and  ascend  above  sea-leveL 

In  several  places  there  are  great  undulations  of  temperature  from  hot  land 
winds,  or  from  sea  or  shore  breezes,  or  from  mountain  currents,  which  give 
to  the  place  local  peculiarities  of  temperatura 

To  get  the  same  mean  annual  temperature  as  in  England,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  9500  feet  be  ascended  in  places  south  of  lat  20° ;  between  lat 
SO''  and  26%  9000  feet ;  between  lat  SG''  and  30°,  8700  feet ;  and  north  of 
lat.  30°,  8500. 

The  mean  monthly  temperatures  would,  however,  at  such  elevations,  differ 
somewhat  from  those  of  England.  Speaking  generally,  an  elevation  of  5000 
to  6000  feet  will  give  over  the  whole  of  India  a  mean  annual  temperature 
about  10°  higher  than  that  of  England,  and  with  a  rather  smaller  range. 

Mr  Glaisher  lias  calculated  that  in  the  cold  months  the  decrease  of  tempera- 
ture is  I'^'Od  for  each  300  feet  of  ascent,  but  increases  from  March  to  August 


*  These  are  taken  from  Mr  Glaisher'a  very  excellent  report  in  the  Indian  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, which  must  be  consulted  for  fuller  details.  Very  full  meteorological  returns  are  now 
being  given  in  the  Reports  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioners  for  the  three  presidencies,  and  in  a 
few  years  these  will  supersede  Mr  Qlaisher's  tables. 
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to  4* -5,  and  then  gradually  declines.  These  results  are  not  accordant  mih 
the  recent  balloon  ascents  in  this  climate. 

Humidity, — ^The  humidity  of  different  parts  of  India  varies  extremely  ; 
there  are  climates  of  extreme  humidity— either  flat,  hot  plains,  like  Lower 
Scinde,  where,  without  rain,  the  hot  air  is  frequently  almost  saturated,  and 
may  contain  10  or  11  grains  of  vapour  in  a  cubic  foot ;  or  mountain  ranges 
like  Dodabetta,  in  Macfias,  8640  feet  above  seii-level,  where,  during  the  rainy 
season,  the  air  is  also  ahnost  saturated ;  a  copious  rain,  at  certain  times  of  the 
year,  may  make  the  air  excessively  moist,  as  on  the  Malabar  coast,  the  coast 
of  Tenasserim,  or  on  the  Khasyah  Hills,  where  the  south-west  monsoon  parts 
with  its  vapours  in  enormous  quantities. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  the  elevated  table-land  of  the  interior,  and  on  the 
hot  plains  of  North- West  India,  during  the  dry  season,  or  in  the  places  ex- 
posed to  the  land  winds  at  any  part,  the  air  is  excessively  dry.  In  the 
Deccan  the  annual  average  of  the  relative  humidity  is  only  55  per  cent  of 
saturation  (Sykes).  Mr  Glaisher  has  given  the  humidity  of  many  places.  I 
extract  a  few  stations  : — 


Mean  Humidity  per  cent. 
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The  mean  relative  humidity  at  Greenwich  is  82,  varying  from  89  in 
December  and  January  to  76  in  July.  Calcutta,  therefore,  with  a  mean  yearly 
humidity  of  68  per  cent  of  saturation,  is,  as  far  as  reLativo  humidity  (?.e., 
evaporating  power)  goes,  less  moist  than  England,  and  the  evaporating  power 
is  also  increased  by  the  higher  temperature. 

Bain, — The  amount  of  rain  and  the  period  of  fall  vary  exceedingly  in  the 
different  places.    It  is  chiefly  regulated  by  the  monsoons. 

When  the  south-west  monsoon,  loaded  with  vapour,  first  strikes  on  high 
land,  as  on  the  Western  Ghauts,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  or  on  the  mountains 
of  Tenasserim,  and  especially  on  the  mountains  of  the  Khasyah  Hills,  at  some 
points  of  which  it  meets  with  a  still  colder  air,  a  deluge  of  rain  falls  ;  as,  for 
example,  at  Cannanore  (Malabar),  121  inches  ;  Mahable^hwur,  253  inches  ; 
Moulmein  (Tenasserim),  180  inches  ;  Cherrapoonjee  (Khasyah  Hills),  600 
inches.  On  the  other  hand,  even  in  places  near  the  sea,  if  there  is  no  high 
land.  *and  the  temperature  is  high,  scarcely  any  rain  falls ;  as  in  Aden,  on  the 
south  coast  of  Arabia,  or  at  Kota,  in  Scinde,  where  the  amount  is  only  1*8 
annually,  or  Kurrachee,  where  the  yearly  average  is  only  4*6  inches.  Or  in 
inland  districts,  the  south-west  monsoon,  having  lost  most  of  its  water  as  it 
passed  over  the  hills,  may  be  comparatively  dry,  as  at  Xusserabad,  where  only 
15*8  inches  fall  per  annum,  or  Peshawur,  where  there  are  13*7  inches 
annually. 

The  yearly  amount  of  rain  in  some  of  the  principal  stations  is — 
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Winds. — The  general  winds  of  India  are  the  north-east  monsoon,  which  is, 
in  fact,  the  great  north-east  trade  wind,  and  the  south-west  monsoon,  a  wind 
caused  by  the  aspiration  of  the  hot  earth  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  when  the 
sun  is  at  its  northern  declination.  During  part  of  the  year  (May  to  August) 
the  south-west  monsoon  forces  back  the  trade-wind  or  throws  it  up,  for  at 
great  altitudes  the  north-east  monsoon  blows  through  the  whole  year,  and 
the  south  west  monsoon  is  below  it  But,  in  addition,  there  are  an  immense 
number  of  local  winds,  which  are  caused  by  the  effect  of  hills  on  the 
monsoons,  or  are  cold  currents  from  hills,  or  sea  breezes,  or  shore  winds 
caused  by  the  contact  of  sea  breezes  and  other  winds,  or  by  the  first  feeble 
action  of  the  south-west  monsoon  before  it  has  completely  driven  back  the 
north-east  trade.  The  south-west  monsoon  is  in  most  of  its  course  loaded 
with  vapour ;  the  north-east  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  colder  and  drier  wind, 
except  when  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  in  passing  over  the  Indian  Ocean,  it 
takes  up  some  water,  and  reaches  the  Coromandel  Coast  and  Ceylon  as  a 
moist  and  rain-carrying  wind. 

The  hot  land  winds  are  caused  by  both  the  south-west  monsoon,  after  it 
has  parted  with  its  moisture  and  got  warmed  by  the  hot  central  plains,  and 
the  north-east  monsoon ;  the  temperature  is  very  great,  and  the  relative 
humidity  very  small,  the  difference  between  the  dry  and  the  wet  bulb  being 
sometimes  15**  to  25'  Fahr. 

Pressure  of  the  Air, — On  this  point  little  need  be  said.  The  barometer  is 
very  steady  at  most  sea-coast  stations,  with  regular  diurnal  oscillations,  chiefly 
caused  by  alteration  in  humidity.  An  elevation  of  5000  feet  lowers  the 
barometer  to  nearly  25  inches. 

Electricity. — On  this  point  few,  if  any,  experiments  have  been  made ;  the 
air  is  extremely  charged  with  electricity,  especially  in  the  dry  season,  and  the 
dust-storms  are  attended  with  marked  disturbance  of  the  electrometer.* 

Effects  of  Climate. — The  estimation  of  the  effects  of  such  various  climates 
is  a  task  of  great  difficulty.  Long-continued  high  temperature,  alternations 
of  great  atmospheric  dryness  and  moisture,  rapidly  moving  and  perhaps  dry 
and  hot  air,  are  common  conditions  at  many  stations  ;  at  others,  great  heat 
during  part  of  the  year  is  followed  by  weather  so  cold  that  even  in  England 
it  would  be  thought  keen.  When  to  these  influences  the  development  of 
malaria  is  added,  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that,  a  priori,  we  can  feel 
certain  that  the  natives  of  temperate  climates  will  not  support  such  a  climate 
without  influence  on  health,  and  the  selection  of  healthy  spots  for  troops  is  a 


•  See  Baddeley's  Whirlwinds  and  Dust  Storms  of  India  (1860),  for  a  very  good  account 
of  these  singular  storms. 
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matter  of  the  greatest  moment  as  affects  both  healUi  and  comfort  This 
much  being  said,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  asserted  that,  malaria  excepted, 
the  influences  of  climate  are  not  the  chief  causes  of  sickness. 

The  location  of  troops  should  be  governed  by  two  or  three  oonditions — 1. 
Military  necessities ;  2.  Convenience ;  3.  Conditions  of  healtL  The  second 
of  these  conditions  is,  however,  a  mere  question  of  administration ;  every 
place  can  be  made  convenient  in  these  days  of  railway  and  easy  locomotion, 
^lilitary  necessity  and  health  are  the  only  real  considerations  which  should 
guide  our  choice.  The  vital  military  points  must  be  held  with  the  necessary 
forces,  and  then  the  whole  of  the  remaining  troops  can  be  located  on  the  most 
healthy  spots. 

These  spots  cannot  be  in  the  plains.  Let  any  one  look  at  a  geological  map 
of  India,  and  see  the  vast  tract  of  alluvial  soil  which  stretches  from  the  loose 
soil  of  Calcutta,  formed  by  the  deposit  of  a  tidal  estuary,  up  past  Cawnpore, 
Delhi,  to  the  vast  plains  of  the  Punjab,  Scinde,  and  Beloochistan.  The 
whole  of  that  space  is  more  or  loss  malarious,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  until, 
in  the  course  of  centuries,  it  is  brought  into  complete  tillage,  drained,  and 
cultivated.  Moreover,  heat  alone  without  malaria  tells  upon  the  European 
frame,  lessens  the  amount  of  respiration  and  circulation,  and  lowers  digestive 
power  (see  Climate,  page  433). 

In  looking  for  healthy  spots,  where  temperature  is  less  tropical,  and 
malarious  exhalations  less  abundant,  there  are  only  two  classes  of  locahties 
which  can  be  chosen — seaside  places  and  highlands. 

Seaside  Pla<^is. — The  advantages  of  a  locality  of  this  kind  are,  the  reduc- 
tion in  temperature  caused  by  the  expanse  of  water,  the  absence  of  excessive 
dryness  of  the  air,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  breezes  from  the  sea.  All 
these  advantages  may  be  comiteracted  by  the  other  features  of  the  place ;  by 
a  damp  alluvijd  soil,  bad  water,  &c. 

It  does  not  appear  that  many  eligible  places  have  yet  been  found,  and  as 
a  substitute  in  Bengal,  the  Europeans  from  Calcutta  sometimes  live  on  board 
a  steamer  anchored  otf  the  sandheads,  thus  literally  carrying  out  a  suggestion 
of  Lind  in  the  West  Indies  a  century  ago. 

In  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  Waltair,  in  the  northern  division  of  Madras,  is  one 
of  the  best.*  Cape  Calimere  (28  miles  south  of  Nagapatam)  also  appears  to 
have  many  advantages  (Macpherson).  On  the  opposite  coast.  Cape  ^^^[rais 
on  the  Burmese  coast,  was  pointed  out  as  long  ago  as  1825,  by  Sir  Ranald 
^lurtin,  as  a  good  marine  sanitarium,  and  Amherst  in  Tenasserim,  and  some 
of  the  islands  down  the  coast  towards  Mergui,  are  beautiful  spots  for  such  u 
puri)ose,  being,  however,  unfortunately,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  large 
military  stations,  and  not  being  well  supplied  with  food. 

On  the  Bombay  side,  at  Sedashagur  or  Beitkul  Bay,  between  Mangalore 
and  Goa,  a  spur  of  the  Western  Ghauts  projects  into  the  sea  for  upwards  of 
a  mile,  and  forms  an  admirable  sea-coast  sanitarium  (Macpherson). 

All  these  sea-coast  stations  seem  adapted  for  organic  visceral  affections  and 
dysentery,  but  they  are  not  so  well  calculated  for  permanent  stations  for 
healthy  men.    Probably  they  are  rather  sanitaria  than  stations. 

Highlands. — The  location  of  troops  on  the  hills  or  on  elevated  table-lands 
has  long  been  considered  by  the  best  army  medical  officers  as  the  most 
important  sanitary  measure  which  can  be  adopted.  Not  only  does  such  a 
location  improve  greatly  the  vigour  of  the  men,  who  on  the  hill  stations 
preserve  tlie  healthy,  ruddy  hue  of  the  European,  but  it  prevents  many 
diseases.    If  jiroperly  selected,  the  vast  class  of  malarious  diseases  disappears ; 
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liver  diseases  are  less  common,  and  bowel  complaints,  in  some  stations  at 
any  rate,  are  neither  so  frequent  nor  so  violent  Digestion  and  blood  nutri- 
tion are  greatly  improved.  Moreover,  a  proper  degree  of  exercise  can  be 
taken,  and  the  best  personal  hygienic  rules  easily  observed. 

Indian  surgeons  appear,  however,  to  think  the  hill  stations  not  adapted  for 
cardiac  and  respiratory  complaints;  it  is  possible  that  this  objection  is 
theoretical  The  latest  European  experience  is  to  the  effect  that  phthisis  is 
singularly  benefited  by  even  moderate,  still  more  perhaps  by  great  elevation ; 
that  anaemia  and  faulty  blood  nutrition  are  cured  by  high  positions  with  great 
rapidity,  and  that  if  the  elevation  be  not  too  great  (perhaps  not  over  3000 
feet)  even  chronic  heart  diseases  are  improved.  In  some  of  the  hill  stations 
of  India  bowel  complaints  were  formerly  so  frequent  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
term  "  hill  diarrhoea."  The  elevation  was  credited  with  an  effect  which  it 
never  produced,  for,  not  to  speak  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  there  are  stations 
in  India  itself  (Darjeeling,  for  example)  as  high  as  any  other,  where  the  so- 
called  hill  diarrhoea  was  unknown.  At  Newera  Ellia,  in  Ceylon,  too,  if  the 
simple  condition  of  mountain  elevation  could  have  produced  diarrhoea,  it 
would  have  been  present  The  cause  of  the  hill  diarrhoea  was  certainly,  in 
many  stations,  unwholesome  drinking-water  (see  page  40) ;  whether  this  was 
the  case  in  all,  I  am  not  sure.  Some  of  the  hill  stations  are  said  not  to  be 
adapted  for  rheumatic  cases ;  in  other  instances  (as  at  Subathoo)  rheumatiBm 
is  much  benefited.  I  infer,  from  reading  the  reports  from  these  stations, 
that  damp  barracks,  and  not  the  station,  have  been  in  some  cases  the  cause 
of  the  rheumatism. 

But  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  evidence  given  before  the  Indian  Sanitary 
Commission  shows,  on  all  or  almost  all  hill  stations,  a  most  lamentable  want 
of  the  commonest  sanitary  appliances.  At  great  expense  men  are  sent  up  to 
the  hills,  where  everything  is,  or  was,  left  undone  which  could  make  that 
expense  profitable.  It  appeared  to  be  thought  sufficient  to  ascend  6000  feet 
to  abandon  all  the  most  obvious  sanitary  rules,  without  which  no  place  can 
be  healthy. 

Admitting,  as  a  point  now  amply  proved,  that  stations  of  elevation  are  the 
proper  localities  for  all  troops  not  detained  in  the  plains  by  imperative 
military  reasons,  the  following  questions  are  still  not  completely  answered  : — 

1.  What  amount  of  elevation  is  the  besti  We  have  seen  that  to  reduce 
the  temperature  to  the  English  mean,  5000  to  6000  feet  must  on  an  average 
be  ascended.  But  then  such  an  elevation  brings  with  it  certain  inconveni- 
ences, viz.,  in  some  stations  much  rain  and  even  fog  at  certain  times  of  the 
year,  and  cold  winds.  However  unpleasant  this  may  be,  it  yet  seems  cleur, 
from  the  experience  of  Newera  Ellia,  in  Ceylon,  that  damp  and  cold  are  not 
hurtful  But  it  must  also  be  said  that,  with  a  proper  selection,  dry  localities 
can  be  found  at  this  elevation. 

From  3000  to  4000  feet  have  been  recommended,  especially  to  avoid  the 
conditions  just  mentioned.  Whether  places  of  this  height  are  equal  in 
salubrity  to  the  colder  and  higher  points  is  uncertain. 

Even  at  6000  feet  there  may  be  marsh  land,  though  it  is  not  very  malarious. 
Malarious  fever  has  been  known  during  the  rains  at  Kussowlie  (6400  feet), 
and  Subathoo  (4000),  and  other  Himalayan  stations.  Malaria  may,  however, 
drift  up  vallays  to  a  great  height,*  but,  apart  from  this,  it  seems  likely  that 
5000  feet,  and  probably  4000,  will  perfectly  secure  from  malaria.  Probably, 
indeed,  a  less  height  will  be  found  effectual. 


*  It  has  drifted  np  even  to  the  snmniits  of  the  Neilgherries,  7C00  or  8000  feet — Indian 
Sanitary  Iteport,  Mr  EUiot's  Evidence,  vol.  1.  p.  250. 
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At  no  point  do  hot  land  winds  occur,  or  at  any  rate  endure,  at  above  4000 
feet. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  appear  probable  that  the  best  localities  are  above 
6000  feet,  but  below  7000. 

2.  What  stations  are  the  best — the  tops  of  solitary  hills,  spurs  of  high 
mountains,  or  elevated  table-lands ! 

Hanald  Martin  has  called  especial  attention  to  the  solitary  hiUs,  rising  as 
they  do  sometimes  from  an  almost  level  plain  to  2000  and  3000  feet  Sach 
mountain  islands  seem  especially  adapted  for  troops  if  there  is  sufficient 
space  at  the  top.  They  are  free  from  ravines  conducting  cold  air  from  higher 
land,  and  arc  often  less  rainy  than  the  spurs  of  loftier  hills. 

The  spurs  of  the  Himalayas,  however,  present  many  eligible  spots,  and  so 
do  some  table  lands.  And,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  if  the  elevation  is  sufficient, 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  much  importance  which  of  these  formations  is  chosen ; 
other  circumstances,  viz.,  purity  of  water,  space,  ease  of  access,  and  suppHes, 
&C.,  will  generally  decide. 

In  choosing  hill  stations,  the  points  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Soils 
should  be  carefully  considered,  and  it  is  always  desirable  to  have  a  trial  for 
a  year  or  two  before  the  station  is  permanently  fixed. 

In  all  the  presidencies  of  India  elevated  spots  where  troops  can  be  cantoned 
exist  in  abundance.*  The  following  table,  copied  from  Dr  ^lacpherson's 
work,  gives  some  of  the  principal  hill  stations.  Fresh  stations  are,  however, 
being  constantly  discovered,  and  it  seems  now  certain  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  important  strategical  point  without  an  elevated  site  near  it. 

Near  Nynee  Tal,  in  Kumaon,  are  Almorah  (5500  feet),  and  Hawalbagh 
(4000  feet),  both  well  spoken  of.  Kunawar  (5000  or  6000  feet),  in  the 
valley  of  the  Sutlej,  has  a  delicious  climate;  and  Chini  (about  100  nules  from 
Simla),  is  a  most  desirable  spot 

Passing;  down  from  the  north-west  towards  Calcutta,  Dr  M'Clellan  found 
elevated  land  within  100  miles  of  Allahabad ;  and  in  the  south  there  are 
the  Travancore  mountains,  with  numerous  good  sites. 

If,  then,  the  mass  of  the  troops  are  cantoned  on  elevated  places,  the  dis- 
advantages of  climate  are  almost  removed.  The  Indian  Sanitary  Conunid- 
sioners  recommended  that  one-third  of  the  force  shall  be  in  the  hills,  and 
that  enfeebled  men  and  recruits  especially  shall  be  sent  there.  But  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  not  only  one-third,  but  a  large  majority  of  the  troops  will 
eventually  be  placed  there. 

Sub-Section  II. — Diseases  op  the  Natives. 

It  is  impossible  that  Europeans  can  be  perfectly  isolated  from  the  nations 
among  whom  they  serve ;  they  have  suffenKi  from  the  pestilential  diseases  of 
the  Hindus,  but  still  it  is  wonderful  that  they  have  not  suffered  more. 
Cholera  is  the  chief  disease,  which,  arising  in  the  native  population,  scourges 
their  conquerors.  Some  itevers  also,  relapsing  fever,  perhaps  a  "febris 
ict erodes,"  or  bilious  remittent,  which  has  attacked  Europeans,  have  had  their 

♦  See  the  evidence  in  the  Indian  Sanitary  Report  (vol.  i.)  of  Sir  R  Martin,  Mr  Elliott,  Dr 
Maclean,  Dr  Alexander  Grant,  Mr  Montgomery  Martin,  and  others.  Also  most  instructive  n- 
ports  by  Mr  Macpherson,  Indian  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  622,  and  by  Dr  Alexander  Grant,  Indian 
Annals.  On  the  location  of  troops  I  may  also  refer  to  Surareon-General  Dr  Beatson's  very 
decided  opmion  on  the  necessity  of  placing  on  the  hills  all  the  men  who  can  be  «i«red  from 
the  military  post^  in  the  plains.  No  more  valuable  opinion  could  be  given  on  such  a  point 
than  that  of  an  officer  who  has  had  the  largest  possible  experience,  and  the  best  opportunities 
21  *  correct  jndpmeiit.    (See  his  Report  in  the  Army  Med.  Report,  vol.  vuL  p.  847.) 

bir  Williani  Miiir  bas  a\ao  wt^  WAa  vwxjX.*  NX^a  -wwail  \a  that  ©»duaUy  more  and  man 
troops  are  being  located  on  \\\!^. 
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origin,  or  at  any  rate  their  conditions  of  spread,  in  the  dense  pDpulations  of 
native  cities.  Happily,  the  Black  Death  (the  Maha  marree,  or  Pali  plague) 
has  never  yet  spread  to  the  troops,  and  has  indeed  been  confined  within 
narrow  limits.  Still  these  pestilences  among  the  native  jx^pulation  are  an  ever- 
present  menace  to  Europeans,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  cholera,  may  pass  to  them 
at  any  tima  Cholera,  certainly,  will  never  be  extirpated  until  attacked  in 
its  strongholds,  among  the  miserable  dwellings  which  make  so  large  a  part  of 
every  oriental  city.  In  1867  there  were  some  cases  among  the  troops  of  the 
contagious  fever,  which  has  caused  so  much  mortality  in  many  of  the  Bengal 
jails.  The  exact  influence  on  Europeans  of  the  customs  and  modes  of  life  of 
the  natives  of  India  has  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  made  an  object  of  special 
study,  but  it  cannot  be  inconsiderable.  In  many  places  the  Europeans  and 
the  natives  are  in  close  neighbourhood,  and  the  air  at  all  times,  and  often  the 
water,  must  be  influenced  by  the  social  life  of  the  native  races.  The 
proximity  to  large  cities  or  bazaars  is  indeed  often  alluded  to  by  army  officers 
as  influencing  the  health  of  their  men  ;  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  know 
the  precise  effect  The  sanitary  condition  of  almost  all  thrlarge  native  towns, 
and  the  sanitary  habits  of  the  country  people,  are  as  bad  as  can  be.  Bad 
water,  f  cetid  air,  want  of  sewage  removal,  and  personal  habits  of  uncleanliness, 
abound  everywhere.  The  Report  of  the  Indmn  Sanitary  Conmiission,  and 
the  activity  of  the  Indian  officials  in  the  Sanitary  Departments,  are  now  be- 
ginning a  series  of  changes  in  this  respect,  which  will  probably  change,  in 
totOy  the  medical  history  of  India. 

Sub-Seotion  III. — Special  Hygienic  Conditions. 

The  special  hygienic  conditions  (apart  from  locality)  under  which  the 
soldier  serves  in  India  have  been  the  main  causes  of  excess  of  disease.  This 
subject  has  received  a  searching  inquiry  from  the  Sanitary  Commissioners.* 
They  declare,  and  after  reading  the  Station  Reports  and  the  evidence  given 
before  them,  no  one  will  doubt  the  assertion,  that  while  malaria,  extremes  of 
temperature,  moisture,  and  variability  of  temperature  cause  a  certain  amount 
of  sickness,  "  there  are  other  causes  of  a  very  active  kind,  conne3ted  with 
stations,  barracks,  hospitals,  and  the  habits  of  the  men,  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  which  are  known  in  colder  climates  to  occasion  attacks  of  those  very 
diseases  from  which  the  Indian  army  suffer  so  severely." 

And  the  Commissioners  enumerate  a  list  of  causes  connected  with  unhealthy 
stations,  bad  barracks,  overcrowding,  impure  air  and  water,  bad  drainage,  im- 
perfect ablution,  inferior  rations  and  cooking,  &c. 

In  fact  no  doubt  can  exist  in  the  minds  of  all  who  have  studied  the  sub- 
ject that  these  form  the  most  potent  class  of  causes  which  affect  healtL 

Sub-Section  IV. — Habits  and  Customs  op  thb  Troops. 

The  habits  of  the  men  and  the  customs  of  service  were,  however,  also  great 
causes  of  diseases,  and  are  still  so  to  some  extent 

The  men  were,  as  a  rule,  intemperate,  great  smokers,  and  indisposed  for 
exertion.  It  has,  indeed,  been  pointed  out  with  truth,  that  in  proportion  to 
their  amount  of  exercise  the  men  were  much  overfed,  and  some  diseases  of 
the  liver  appear  to  result  directly  from  this  simple  condition. 

The  want  of  exercise  is  not  always  the  fault  of  the  men.  The  early  morn- 
ing hours,  and  often  the  evening,  are  occupied  with  parades  ;  in  the  period 

•  Report  of  the  ComT[\\M\oxL«re  otv  \\v%  ^^oifevT^  §U.tA  tha  Army  in  India,  1863.  Beport, 
p.  79,  published  in  1^S4  in  Env».W.\>\x\k. 
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between,  the  men  used  to  be  confined  to  barracks,  and  are  still  sometimes  so. 
Here,  listless,  unoccupied,  and  devoured  with  ennui,  they  passed  the  weary 
day,  lying  down  perhaps  for  hours  daily,  or  lounging  on  chairs  smoking. 

This  forced  confinement  to  barracks  is  indeed  an  evil  often  greater  than 
that  it  is  intended  to  remove.  To  prevent  men  from  passing  out  into  the  sun 
they  are  compelled  to  remain  in  a  hot,  often  ill-ventilated  room,  worse  for 
health  than  the  intensest  rays  of  the  sun,"*^  that  scape-goat  of  almost  every 
fault  and  vice  of  Indian  life. 

All  those  causes  have  been  summed  up  by  Miss  Nightingale  in  some  of 
those  telling  sentences  which  have  done  more  than  anything  else  to  force 
attention  to  these  vital  questions  f 

Of  late  years  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  habits  of  the  men, — 
more  open  air  exercises  of  all  kinds ;  and  in  the  cooler  stations  athletic  sports 
and  cricket  have  been  encouraged ;  in  some  of  the  hill  stations  the  troops  have 
been  employed  in  making  roads  and  public  works,  and  the  practice  of  trades 
has  been  promoted.  Were  the  troops  chiefly  on  the  hills,  as  much  exercise 
as  at  home  would  be  possible,  and  the  men  would  preserve  their  European 
vigour  and  appearance.  But  even  in  the  plains  exercise  is  necessary,  and  if 
it  be  taken  at  proper  times  with  avoidance  of  the  three  or  four  hottest 
hours),  and  with  proper  precautions,  such  as  keeping  the  head  and  spine  well 
covered  and  cool,  putting  on  after  profuse  sweating  dry  and  thin  mixed 
cotton  and  woollen  underclothes,  and  protecting  the  loins  and  abdomen  with 
a  silk  or  flannel  sash,  and  avoiding  stimulants  before  and  during  the  exercise, 
all  men  would  be  benefited  even  by  very  great  exercise. 

The  pale,  feeble  appearance  of  persons  who  keep  much  in  the  darkened 
houses  is  really  owing  more  to  the  absence  of  light  and  to  the  unhealthy  and 
sedentary  life  than  to  the  effect  of  the  climata 

The  subject  of  clothing  has  been  already  referred  to.  In  Algeria,  as  in 
India,  much  good  has  been  ascribed  to  the  use  of  very  large  flannel  belts, 
which  the  French  suspend  from  the  shoulders,  a  plan  better  adapted  for  com- 
fort than  the  so-called  cholera  belts  of  India.  • 

With  regard  especially  to  diet,  two  points  must  be  considered : — 


•  I  shaU  never  forget  the  sufferingfl  of  the  men  in  the  old  barracks  at  Madras.  We  arrived 
there  from  Moahnein,  where  the  men  had  never  been  confined  to  barracks,  and  where,  during 
two  hot  seasons,  no  injury  had  resulted  from  allowing  them  to  go  out  when  they  liked.  On 
arrival  at  Madras,  in  accordance  with  invariable  custom,  the  men  were  confined  to  barracks. 
They  lay  all  day  on  their  beds,  reeking  with  perspiration ;  the  place  was  so  small  and  ventila- 
tion 80  bad,  that  the  heat  was  perfectly  intolerable  in  the  barracks,  though  the  sun's  rays  were 
quite  bearable.  The  sufferings  were  extreme.  When  the  afternoon  came,  more  injury  had 
been  done  by  the  hot  and  impure  air  than  exx>08ure  to  the  sun's  rays  could  have  caused. 

At  Moulmein,  in  Tenassenm,  at  one  time,  two  European  regiments  served  together.  The 
barracks  of  each  were  perfectly  healthy  ;  the  food  and  duties  were  the  same  ;  yet  one  showed 
a  sick  list  and  mortality  always  much  greater  than  the  other.  Serving  in  the  station  shortly 
afterwards,  I  was  so  struck  by  this  difference  that  I  went  over  all  the  returns  and  reports  in  the 
staff-surgeon's  office  to  make  out  the  cause  ;  the  only  difference  I  could  detect  was,  that  in  the 
sickly  regiment  the  men  were  confined  to  barracks,  in  the  other  they  were  allowed  to  go  about 
as  they  pleased.  Many  years  afterwards,  I  met  with  a  medical  officer  who  had  served  in  the 
sickly  regiment,  and  learned  from  him  that  he  had  always  considered  the  confinement  to  bar- 
racks, and  the  want  of  exereise,  and  the  impure  air  breathed  by  that  system  almost  night  and 
day,  to  have  been  the  cause  of  a  disparity  so  striking.  No  one  would  recommend  imprudent 
exposure  to  the  sim  ;  men  may  be  trusted  to  avoid  its  intensest  rays  ;  but  to  reduce  men  to 
enforced  idleness  for  many  hours,  and  to  confine  them  in  the  small  space  of  a  barrack-room  is 
not  the  way  of  meeting  the  evil.  (On  this  point  see  also  page  654  for  Dr  Clark's  observations 
on  want  of  exercise  as  compared  with  exposure  to  the  sun  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.)  On 
this  point,  as  in  many  othen.  the  statements  of  Dr  Kenneth  Mackinnon  are  deserving  of  great 
attention.  His  remarks  on  the  desirability  of  exercise,  even  in  the  trying  climate  of  Tirhoot  in 
Bengal,  are  very  striking.  (A  Treatise  on  Public  Health,  by  Kenneth  Mackinnon,  M.D , 
Cawnpore,  1848,  pp.  27  and  146.)  He  strongly  recommended  open  sheda  and  gymnasia,  and 
these  are  now  being  odppted. 

t  How  People  may  Live  and  not  Die  in  India.   By  Florence  Nightingale^  1863. 
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1.  What  amount  of  food  should  be  taken  ?  In  India,  as  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  food  should  be  taken  in  proportion  to  the  mechanical  work  done 
by  the  body,  and  to  ihe  equivalent  of  mechanical  force,  viz.,  animal  heat 

High  temperature,  as  lessening  the  loss  of  the  body  heat^  must^  pro  tantOy 
lessen  the  need  of  food  to  supply  the  temperature ;  and  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  diet  of  men  in  cold  countries  (Arctic  regions)  and  in  hot,  contrasted 
remarkably  in  respect  of  the  amount  of  carboniferoufl  food  taken  by  each. 
But  although  it  is  certain  that  large  quantities  of  meat  and  fat  are  taken  by 
men  living  in  or  arriving  in  cold  countries,  it  is  now  known  that  the  natives 
of  some  of  the  hottest  parts  of  the  world  take  immense  quantities  of  both  fats 
and  starches.  In  fact,  both  these  substances  perhaps,  certainly  fata,  are  taken 
to  supply  mechanical  force  directly,  as  well  as  animal  heat  It  is  not,  in  fact^ 
yet  known  what  amount  of  lessening  of  food,  or  what  kind  of  lessening,  the 
increased  heat  of  the  tropics  demands,  or  whether  any  is  demanded,  for  exact 
experiments  are  wanting.  Our  best  guide  at  present  for  the  quantity  of  food 
to  be  taken  in  the  tropics,  is  to  apportion  it  to  the  amount  of  mechanical 
work  done,  as  in  temperate  climates.  In  India,  as  elsewhere,  it  must  be  in 
balance  with  exercise.  The  points  then  to  be  considered  are  the  amounts  of 
daily  food  and  of  daily  exercise,  and  by  means  of  the  tables  formerly  given, 
and  by  knowing  the  habits  of  the  men,  little  difficulty  will  be  found  in  deter- 
mining the  proper  ration  quantity  of  food  with  accuracy. 

In  considering  the  amount  of  food  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  soldier 
almost  always  buys  additional  food,  and  often  eats  much  more  than  his  ration. 
Some  years  ago  Dr  Macnamara  found  the  troops  in  Bengal  taking  no  less  than 
76  ounces  of  food,  (i.e.,  water-containing  food),  while  the  regulation  ration  was 
only  52  ounces,  so  that  these  men  were  largely  over-feeding.  And  Dr 
Dempster  (Indian  Sanitary  Eeport — ^Evidence)  states  that  the  majority  of  the 
recruits  from  Scotland  and  England  oat  in  the  hot  weather  in  India  much 
more  animal  food  than  in  the  coldest  seasons  in  their  native  countriea* 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  illness  may  arise  in  India  from  excess  of  food, 
but  it  is  not  tbt  regulation  ration  which  produces  it,  but  the  additional  pur- 
chased food,  which  is  often  of  bad  quality,  or  the  extreme  idleness  of  the 
men,  in  which  case  even  the  regulation  ration  is  too  much.  The  only 
remedy  is  instruction  of  the  men  in  what  is  good  for  them,  and  no  men  are 
so  stupid  as  not  to  perceive  what  is  best  for  their  own  comfort  and  happiness 
when  it  is  once  pointed  out  to  them 

In  addition,  the  soldier  in  India  had  till  very  lately  the  spirit  ration  (now 
lessened  to  one-half),  which  has  the  effect  of  lessening  the  power  of  appro- 
priation of  food,  though  not  always  the  appetite,  and  thus  indirectly  may 
cause  over-feeding. 

2.  Admitting  (till  better  observations  are  made)  that  men  in  the  tropics, 
undergoing  as  much  exertion  as  at  home,  will  demand  as  much  food,  and  in 
the  same  proportions,  as  far  as  the  four  classes  of  aliment  are  concerned  (and 
it  seems  to  me  all  physiological  evidence  shows  that  this  must  be  the  case, 
and  that  not  external  temperature,  per  se,  but  the  work  of  the  body,  is  the 
chief  measure  of  food),  the  next  question  is,  whether  the  different  articles  of 
the  diet  should  be  altered ;  whether,  for  example,  the  same  "amount  of 
nitrogen  being  given,  it  should  be  contained  in  vegetable  or  animal  food  I 

It  has  been  stated  by  several  of  the  best  observers  in  the  tropics  that  those 
who  eat  largely  of  animal  food  are  less  healthy  than  those  who  take  more 


♦  Ck)lonel  Sykea  long  ago  directed  particular  attention  to  this  point,  stating  with  perfect 
truth,  that  the  8o\d\eT  in  lu^a  \a  o\^t-%\^m\3\A.\«^  \!cyA%sA  ^JsvojL^  and  under-stiinulated  by 
bodily  and  mental  txeic^. 
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vegetable  food ;  and  Friedel,  in  his  work  on  China,  has  lately  again  directed 
attention  to  the  fact^  that  the  amount  of  digestive  and  hepatic  disease  is  much 
greater  among  the  English  than  among  any  other  European  settlers  in  China. 
But  whether  this  is  owing  to  excessive  animal  food,  or  excess  generally  in  all 
food,  and  to  too  much  wine,  beer,  and  spirits,  is  not  certain.  The  diet  is 
probably  too  rich  as  a  whole. 

Supposing  meat  ia  taken  in  proper  but  not  excessive  quantity  with 
farinaceous  food,  as  at  home,  is  it  less  healthy  than  a  quantity  of  vegetable 
food  containing  an  equivalent  amount  of  nitrogen  1  On  this  point  it  seems 
to  me  that  strict  scientific  evidence  has  not  been  produced.  With  regard  to 
excess  of  animal  food  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  animal  food  in  moderation  has 
not,  I  think,  been  shown  to  be  more  active  in  causing  liver  complaints  in 
India  than  at  home. 

Considering,  indeed,  how  important  it  is,  when  the  digestive  organs  have 
been  accustomed  to  one  sort  of  diet,  not  to  suddenly  and  completely  change 
it,  it  seems  to  me  very  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  desirable  for  the 
European  arriving  in  India  at  once  to  give  up  all  pi'evious  habits,  and  to 
commence  an  entirely  different  kind  of  diet 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  meat  standard  of  England  might  be  some- 
what reduced,  and  the  bread,  flour,  and  leguminosse  increased.  This  is  npt 
the  opinion,  however,  of  some  of  those  who  have  lately  paid  particular 
attention  to  Indian  rations  (Dr  C.  A.  Gordon  and  Dr  Inglisf),  and  who 
believe  that  the  amount  of  meat  is  even  too  small 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Europeans  in  India  should  imitate  the  natives 
in  their  food,  but  this  opinion  is  based  (it  seems  to  me)  on  a  misconception. 
The  use  of  ages  has  accustomed  the  Hindu  to  the  custom  of  taking  large 
quantities  of  rice,  with  pulses  or  com ;  put  an  European  on  this  diet,  and  he 
could  not  at  first  digest  it ;  the  very  bulk  would  be  too  much  for  him.  The 
Hindu,  with  this  diet,  is  obliged  to  take  large  quantities  of  condiments 
(peppers,  &c.).  The  European  who  did  the  same  would  produce  acute  gastric 
catarrh  and  hepatic  congestion  in  a  very  short  time;  in  fact,  as  already 
stated,  one  great  fault  of  the  diet  of  Europeans  arriving  in  India  is  too  great 
use  of  this  part  of  the  native  diet 

Two  points  about  the  diet  of  India  seem  quite  clear.  One  is,  that  spirits 
are  most  hurtful,  and  that  even  wine  and  beer  must  be  taken  in  great  moder- 
ation. Of  the  two  beverages,  light  wines  (clarets),  which  are  now  happily 
coming  into  use  in  India  for  the  officers,  are  the  best.  For  the  men  good 
beer  should  be  provided,  but  it  is  important  to  teach  the  men  moderation. 
The  allo\s  ance  per  man  per  diem  should  never  be  more  than  a  quart,  and  men 
would  find  themselves  healthier  with  a  single  pint  per  day.  But  it  would 
seem  probable  that,  especially  in  the  hot  stations  and  seasons,  entire 
abstinence  should  be  the  rule,  and  that  infusions  of  tea  and  coffee  are  the  best 
beverages.*}: 

The  other  point  is,  that  in  the  tropics  there  is  perhaps  even  a  greater 
tendency  to  scurvy  than  at  home ;  the  use  of  fruits,  then,  is  of  great  import- 
ance, and  whenever  practicable,  the  growth  of  fruit  trees  should  be  encouraged 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  stations.  In  some  stations  (Mooltan)  lime  juice  has 
been  issued  with  the  greatest  benefit  when  vegetables  were  scarce. 


*  Already  noticed  as  regards  India  and  the  Mauritios. 
t  Op.  cit.  and  Army  Medical  Report,  vol  v.  p.  880. 

t  Toe  drinks  which  the  private  soldier  often  onys  in  the  bazaars  in  India  are  of  the  worst 
description ;  arrack  mixed  with  cayenne  and  other  pungent  substances,  or  fennented  toddy 
mixea  with  peppers  and  narcotics,  or  dragged  beer,  are  common  drinks.  It  would  be  easy  to 
put  a  stop  to  tills  by  legislative  enactment. 
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Health  of  the  Troops. 

India  presents  in  many  respects  tlie  same  history  as  our  other  tropical 
possessions.  In  former  years  there  was  a  large  mortality  among  Europeans, 
attributed  usually  to  the  climate,  instead  of  being  put  down  to  its  proper 
causes,  viz.,  a  reckless  mode  of  living  amidst  the  most  insanitary  conditioiiB. 
As  years  have  passed,  the  same  gradual  improvement  has  occurred  in  India 
as  in  the  West  Indies.  Habits  have  improved,  and  the  conditions  of  life 
have  been  slowly  altered  for  the  better.  This  change  has  been  going  on 
for  years,  and  there  has  been  an  astonishing  progress  since  the  mutiny. 
Much,  no  doubt,  remains  to  be  done,  but  the  fall  in  mortality  and  in  sickness 
has  been  so  marked  in  all  the  Presidencies,  as  to  lead  us  to  hope  that  in  a  few 
more  years  the  Indian  service  will,  like  the  West  Indian,  be  almost  as  healthy 
as  the  home  service.  It  may  seem  rash  to  anticipate  such  a  result,  but  an  im- 
provement as  great  has  already  taken  place,  for  the  mortality  even  now  has 
fallen  one-half,  compared  with  that  of  thirty  years  ago. 

The  following  table  shows  this  : — 


Earlier  Years, — Mortality  of  Europeans  per  1000  of  Strength. 


Tears  and  Authority.* 

Bengal 
Presidency. 

Bombay 
Prcsfdendy. 

Matlras 

Pnaltlcncy. 

1845-64  (Chevers),  

1838-56  (Queen's  troops  alone — 

1806-56  (Company's  troops  alone 
— Indian   Sanitary  Uommis- 

63  88 
79-20 

60-  20 

61-  10 

59-20 
62-90 

1 

74-10 

66-00 

63-50 

In  1812-16,  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  the  deaths  averaged  96*5  per  1000; 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency  in  1819-20  the  deaths  were  80  per  1000. 

The  above  mean  mortality  includes  every  loss  ;  in  some  years  it  was,  of 
course,  greater,  in  some  less  ;  but  on  the  whole  large  every  year,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  till  the  year  1856.  After  the  mutiny,  about  the  year  1860,  the 
sanitary  improvements  and  the  greater  care  of  the  troops  which  had  been 
gradually  taking  place  received  an  immense  impulse.  The  results  are  shown 
below. 


•  The  chief  statistics  of  the  forces  in  India  are  contained  in — 

1.  Numerous  scattered  papers  in  the  various  Indian  medical  periodicals  for  the  last  thuly 
ypArs,  referring  chiefly  to  the  health  of  one  presidency  or  of  regiments  or^forces  occupying  &maU 
districts. 

2.  Summaries  of  the  whole,  by  Colonel  Sykes  (for  twenty  years  ending  1847,  Statistical 
Journal,  vol.  x.).  Sir  Kanald  Martin  (Influence  of  Tropical  Climates,  2d  edition) ;  Mr 
Ewart  (Vital  Statistics  of  European  and  Native  Armies,  1859 ;  Drs  Waring  and  Norman 
Chevers  (Indian  Annals,  1858-1862) ;  and  as  far  as  officers  and  civilians  are  concerned,  by 
Colonel  Henderson  (Asiatic  Researches,  voL  xx.),  and  Mr  Hugh  Macpherson. 

S.  Official  documents,  the  most  important  of  which  are  contained  in  the  Indian  Sanitarr 
Report :  in  the  yearly  Army  Medical  Department  Reports  since  1860 ;  in  the  various  Report* 
of  the  Sanitary  Commissioners  in  the  three  Presidencies,  in  the  invaluable  Returns  of  Dr 
Bryden,  and  in  the  Municipal  and  other  Official  Reports  sent  in  from  towns,  or  districts.  At 
present  the  most  valuable  information  is  being  collected  and  published  in  India  of  the  health 
not  only  of  the  Euroi)ean  and  native  armies,  but  of  the  civil  population  ;  and  records  of  pope- 
lation  and  of  births  and  deaths  are  now  systematically  made.  For  the  first  time  the  Iwdan 
Government  is  gradually  obtaining  a  view  of  the  state  of  health  of  the  numerous  nations  it 
controls. 

The  Reports  from  Bengal  (Annual  Reports  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  India)  and  those  from  Madras  and  Bombay  are  models  of  their  kind,  and  must  have  a 
great  effect  on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  India.  The  information  given  in  thej>e  excel* 
lent  Reports  is  so  co\»\o\ift,  iViaX.  \\.  \a  \TSiv^^^^^  ^  wry  ade<\uate  account  of  it  in  this  ahoit 
chapter.  I  have  \>«eii  8i\A^  otA^  \a  ho^a  isi^ 
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Later  Years. — Mortality  of  Europeans  per  1000  of  Strength, 


Yean  and  Aathorltlea. 

Bengal 
Presidency. 

Madras 

Presidency. 

Bombay 

Presidency. 

Total 
Mortalltj. 

Total 
Mortality. 

Total 
Mortalitj. 

1860-9  (10  years,  Balfour),    .  . 

1869-74  (6     „  )  

1875  (including  deaths  of  inyallds) 

81-27 
24-45 
18-88 

22-58 
20-62 
15-88 

22-68 
16-61 
21-96 

Causes  of  Sickness  and  Death, 

The  causes  of  diseases  and  deaths  of  Europeans  are  given  in  the  following 
table,  extracted  from  the  "  Army  Medical  Reports,"  voL  xvi.  The  period  of 
five  years  includes  the  cholera  year  1872,  and  1875  was  again  a  year  of  cholera 
activity. 


Admissions  and  Deaths  per  1000  of  Strength, 


Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Causes. 

1869-74. 

1876. 

1869-74. 

1875. 

1869-74. 

1  1876. 

Adm. 

Died. 

Adm. 

Died. 

Adm. 

Died. 

Adm. 

Died. 

Adm. 

Died. 

Adm. 

Died. 

Cholera,    .    .  . 
Paroxysmal  fevers 

7-0 

4-66 

5-5 

8-68 

8-3 

1-77 

0-6 

0-36 

2-1 

1-45 

8-0 

5-22 

454  1 

1-72 

361-7 

0-71 

115-6 

0-47 

74-7 

0-18 

492-6 

1-20 

4100 

0-87 

Continued  fevers, 

178-3 

1-99 

131-3 

1-96 

118-0 

1-64 

119-1 

0-80 

166-0 

1-76 

108-5 

2*18 

Eruptive  fevers  j 

(includingDen-  > 
^,gue),     .    .  1 
Aneumatism, 

2-0 

0-28 

2-2 

0-08 

1-8 

0-11 

1.4 

1-6 

0-05 

0-6 

0-10 

52-0 

0-02 

58-2 

421 

0-02 

30-4 

41-4 

0-05 

48-6 

0-10 

Syphilis,  .    .  . 

88-7 

0-12 

91-4 

0-08 

98-7 

0-17 

108-2 

0-63 

87-1 

0-12 

70-9 

0-10 

Phthisis,  Scro-  ) 
fula,  &c.,    .  j 

10-8 

1-87 

8-3 

1-87 

18-0 

1-62 

10-8 

1-69 

100 

1-67 

7-2 

1-98 

Respiratory,  .  . 
Circulatory,  .  . 

67-3 

1-24 

60-6 

1-09 

44-7 

0-56 

36-7 

0-58 

42-3 

0-67 

46-5 

0-97 

19-6 

1-65 

22-7 

0-98 

18-7 

1-99 

20-9 

2  06 

12-6 

1-19 

17-1 

0-96 

Nervous,  .    .  . 

20-1 

2-36 

21  1 

2-46 

20-8 

2-09 

18-3 

1-07 

16-8 

2-28 

17-8 

8-19 

Eye.  .... 

24-0 

20-3 

20-7 

14-0 

26-2 

26-9 

Digestive,    .  . 

260-5 

5-'82 

222-6 

3-15 

348-3 

7-47 

294-8 

5-34 

217-6 

879 

242-9 

8-'87 

Urinary,  .    .  . 

108-2 

0-35 

104-3 

0-32 

78-9 

0-18 

89-7 

0-09 

84-1 

0-23 

84-3 

0-19 

Injuries     and  ) 
poisons,      .  ( 
All  other  canses, 

90-7 

1-83 

94-2 

1-59 

115-5 

2-17 

95-8 

2-75 

95-3 

1-84 

112-7 

1-65 

155-6 

0-60 

149-0 

0-46 

211-8 

0-47 

168-8 

2-44 

164-4 

0-31 

180-8 

0-67 

Total, 

1613-9 

24-45 

1358-4 

18-38. 

1 

1251-4 

20-63 

1074-2 

16-88 

1449-9 

16-61 

1871-8 

21-95 

Analysis  of  the  Statistics. 
The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  mortality  according  to  age  : — 
Deaths  per  1000  of  Strength  at  the  ages  named. 


All  iKDLii  (Balfour's  numbers). 

Under  80 
years. 

30  and 

under  25. 

35  and 
under  80. 

80  and 
under  85. 

85  and 
under  40. 

40  and 
upwards. 

1860-9  (10  years),  . 
1870,  .... 
1875,  .... 

9-25 
8- 09 
8-42 

17-69 
1716 
14-40 

24-63 
19-64 
14-80 

84-17 
30-68 
16-90 

44-18 
44-71 
28-74 

60-88 
68-96 
63  01 

PswiDSircixs. 
Bengal  1865-70  (Bryden), 
Madras  1863-70  (Cornish), 

7-61 
7-40 

18-67 
18-70 

17-41 
21-60 

29-94 
26-90 

29-94 
41-10 

29*94 
46-00 
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If  these  numbers  are  compared  with  those  of  men  senring  at  home  (page 
608),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mortality  at  every  period  is  greater  in  India, 
If  the  average  for  the  corresponding  years  in  England  be  multiplied  by  tbiee, 
we  have  the  following  table,  which  comes  close  to  the  average  Indiim 
numbers : — 

Deaths  per  1000  of  Strength  on  Home  Service  multiplied  by  three  (1859-69). 


Under  30. 

80-M. 

S«-99. 

80-S4. 

K-99. 

40  and  orer. 

8-43 

17-18 

22-88 

86-99 

46-62 

55-14 

This  table  shows  also  that  the  proportion  (as  between  England  and  India) 
is  preserved  throughout,  that  the  mortality  is  nearly  threefold  greater  at 
every  age  in  India. 

Tliis  regularity  of  increase  is  an  argument  against  the  view  that  age,  per 
increases  the  total  mortality  faster  than  it  does  at  home  ;  and  the  statistics  of 
officers  confirm  the  inference  drawn  from  the  argument.  The  mortality  of  the 
members  of  the  Military  and  Medical  Funds  in  Madras  and  Bengal  has  been 
carefully  determined  by  actuaries,  and  the  following  table  proves  that 
mortality  among  officers  does  not  increase  with  age  in  anything  like  the  pro- 
portion it  does  among  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates.  The  large 
mortality  in  the  earlier  ages  is  owing  to  the  statistics  running  back  to  long 
periods,  when  the  deaths  were  more  numerous. 


Mortality  in  Officers  {in  Service  Fund)  according  to  age*  per  1000  of 
respective  ages. 


Under  30. 

20-96. 

25-80. 

90-M. 

40^  1 

Madras  Military  Fimd,  ) 
1808-1857,        .       .  { 

29 

82-6 

81-6 

82 

29-4 

28-4  1 

Bengal  Military  Fund,  . 

12 

22-8 

24-5 

27-5 

29 

28-9  i 

Madras  Medical  Fund,  ) 
1807-1866,        .       .  ( 

14-2 

85  1 

84  1 

83-4 

34  1  1 

The  mortality  among  officers  of  30  to  35  years  of  age  is,  therefore,  neArlj 
the  same  as  among  privates,  but  at  35  to  45  it  is  very  much  less.  Mere 
climatic  conditions,  acting  more  and  more  as  age  advances,  can  therefore  not 
account  for  the  greater  mortality  of  the  private  soldier,  for  they  would  act 
equally  on  the  officer.  No  doubt  the  officer  has  a  more  frequent  furlough  to 
England  ;  but  would  this  be  capable  of  giving  him  such  an  advantage  t  I 
think  we  must  conclude  that  other  conditions  apart  from,  or  at  any  rate 
superadded  to,  climate,  must  give  rise  to  the  large  mortality  of  the  private 
soldiers. 

Mortidity  according  to  Service, 

The  question  can  be  further  considered  by  taking  into  account  the  effect  of 
service.  The  following  table  from  Dr  Bryden  shows  the  effect  of  service  for 
three  years  at  the  different  ages  : — 


*  Copied  from  the  Report  for  1871  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  (Br  Comiah)  ftw  Madras, 
j72,  p.  7. 
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ate  per  1000  in  tJie  European  Army  of  Bengal,  excluding  Cholera, 


Under  20  yeui 
of  a(e. 

90-34. 

80  and  over. 

army  of  1865-70, 
ear  of  service, 
year  of  service,  . 
fear  of  service. 

7-61 
12-93 
3-95 
2-87 

13-67 
24-87 
15-84 
9-92 

17-41 
39-32 
23-08 
17-64 

29-94 

47-08 
86-61 
2777 

of  Death  per  1000  of  Strength  at  different  Ages  and  Service  in  the 
Bengal  European  Army,* 


Yean. 

Under  30. 

20-24. 

96-89. 

90  and  OTor. 

( 

Army  of  1865-70, 

4-95 

6-63 

6-68 

6*92 

1st  year  of  8ervice,t 

9-58 

15-89 

16-78 

20-47 

•  j 

2d  year  „ 

-66 

2-16 

4-44 

4-90 

8d  year 

•17 

2-62 

1866-70, 

4-48 

4-78 

2-66 

2^98 

Ist  year  of  service. 

6-70 

10-36 

8-52 

8-75 

2d  year  ,, 

1-97 

6-76 

577 

4-76 

8d  year  „ 

•96 

8-08 

8-48 

8-76 

1865-70, 

•94 

1-23 

2-83 

4-41 

jplexy,    .  1 

Ist  year  of  service, 
2d  year  „ 

2-40 

8-80 
1-08 

10-02 
2-66 

17-40 
8-60 

8d  year  ,, 

•17 

•87 

1-46 

1865-70, 

•24 

1-08 

1  tremens,  | 

1st  year  of  service, 
2d  year  „ 
3d  year  „ 

76 
•67 
•22 

1^71 
•98 
•87 

1865-70, 

•67 

l''82 

2-31 

8-20 

py  and  \ 

Ist  year  of  service. 

1-44 

3-28 

5-61 

6-46 

2d  year  ,, 

1-32 

1-26 

2-66 

4-67 

3d  year  „ 

-51 

1-53 

4-34 

1865-70, 

*-69 

1-73 

3-04 

5-46 

-  ! 

Ist  year  of  service. 

1-90 

4-76 

6-82 

2d  year  „ 

1-44 

4-22 

6-86 

3d  year  „ 

1-87 

3-48 

6-49 

1865-70, 

•29 

1-18 

1-47 

214 

1 

1st  year  of  service, 

2-69 

8-76 

2-39 

2d  year  „ 

2-52 

2-22 

2-29 

3d  year  ,, 

2-22 

218 

2-03 

1866-70, 

•19 

•18 

•92 

2-88 

sease,     .  | 

Ist  year  of  service. 

-48 

1-75 

102 

2d  year  ,, 

•86 

•44 

4-67 

3d  year  „ 

•87 

2-90 

1865-70, 

1-65 

2-75 

4-44 

7-80 

r  causes,  .  | 

Ist  year  of  service. 

1-91 

2-94 

4-26 

8-63 

2d  year  ,, 

-66 

3-42 

4-44 

8-17 

3d  year 

1-91 

2-57 

5-01 

6-94 

pst  table  in  this  page  brings  out  very  forcibly  the  great  mortality  of 
year  of  service  at  all  ages  ;  the  older  men  suffer  as  much  as  the 
;  the  mortality  falls  during  the  second  year  of  service,  and  in  the 
>elow  the  mean  mortality  of  the  army  at  large.  To  determine  how 
8  owing  to  climate,  we  must  analyse  the  causes  of  this  mortality. 


idii  C  in  Bengal  Sanitary  Report  for  1870,  p.  265.  et  xq.,  and  for  1871,  p.  218. 
ach  weight  must  not  be  laid  on  these  l^e  numbers,  as  that  particular  year  most 
one  of  great  epidemic  prevalence  of  cholera. 
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The  careful  statiBtics  of  Dr  Bryden  enable  us  to  answer  tliis  point  with  some 
accuracy.* 

Certain  broad  facts  are  at  once  shown  by  the  second  table  on  page  677. 
Leaving  cholera  out  of  the  question,!  the  mortality  from  fevers  is  seen  to  be 
excessive  in  the  first  year  of  service,  and  to  be  far  greater  among  the  young 
men  ;  in  fact,  in  men  over  thirty  it  is  trifling.  Thefee  fatal  fevers  are  largely 
made  up  of  typhoid  fever,  J  which  is  known  to  affect  young  persons  in  a  far 
higher  ratio  than  older  persons.  Heat  apoplexy,  by  which  is  meant  all  the 
forms  of  "  thermic  fever,"  is  also  extremely  fatal  in  the  first  year,  but  its 
incidence  is  not  on  the  young  but  on  the  old  men  ;  on  first  arriving  in  India, 
men  over  thirty  die  seven  times  more  from  heat  diseases  than  the  men  under 
twenty.  Two  causes  may  be  here  acting, — the  organs  of  the  older  men  may 
not  be  able  to  accommodate  themselves  so  easily  to  the  unaccustomed  heat  as 
those  of  young  men  (see  page  441),  or  the  organs  (lungs,  hearty  and  brain)  of 
the  older  men  may  have  been  injured  by  the  drinking  so  common  in  the  army. 
Probably  both  causes  are  in  action.  Delirium  tremens  kills  no  man  nnder 
twenty,  and  very  few  under  twenty-five  ;  its  effect  is  most  marked  after 
thirty,  and  the  table  seems  to  show  that  the  older  drunkards  die  twice  as  fast 
during  the  first  year  in  India  as  in  succeeding  years,  as  if  the  hot  climate  had 
an  unfavourable  influence,  or  they  may  drink  more  on  first  arriving. 
Dysentery  is  fatal  during  the  first  year,  and  especially  in  men  over  twenty- 
five  ;  it  is  less  so  in  the  second  and  third  years,  but  is  still  higher  than  the 
average  of  the  whole  army.  Its  incidence  appears  to  be,  then,  in  the  early 
years  of  service,  and  it  is  more  prevalent  or  more  fatal  in  the  older  men. 
Hepatitis  kills  scarcely  any  under  twenty  years  of  age  ;  its  fatality  increases 
as  age  advances,  imtil  at  thirty  and  over  it  is  fifty  times  as  fatal  as  under 
twenty ;  the  effect  of  service  upon  it  is  less  marked  than  in  the  case  of  the 
other  diseases.  Its  fatality  is  no  doubt  connected  with  advancing  degenera- 
tion of  the  hepatic  tissue,  produced  either  by  climate,  or  what  is  more  likely, 
perhaps,  by  bad  dietetic  habits. 

When  a  regiment  goes  to  India  the  diseases  (excluding  cholera)  to  be 
guarded  against  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  are,  for  the  young  men, 
fevers  (in  part  enteric),  and  dysentery ;  for  the  old  men,  dysentery,  heat 
diseases,  and  hepatitis.  As  a  regiment  continues  to  serve  in  India  health 
improves,  until  in  the  third  year  the  mortality  is  (except  in  fever  and 
dysentery)  lower  than  the  average  of  the  army  on  a  term  of  years.  We  do 
not  yet  know  how  long  this  lessened  death  rate  continues,  but  eventually  the 
mortality  from  heat  apoplexy  and  hepatitis  again  increases,  while  dysentery 
and  fever  both  decline. 

No  doubt  the  inquiry  will  eventually  lead  to  still  more  important  results, 
but  even  now  sanitary  measures  of  value  are  pointed  out  Enteric  fever  and 
dysentery  have  to  be  prevented  among  the  young  men,  and  theie  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  success  which  attends  preventive  measures  at  home 
will  equally  reward  similar  efforts  in  India.  These  two  diseases  are  greatly 
under  the  control  of  sanitary  regulations,  and  their  continuance  is  a  slur  upon 


•  Dr  Bryden's  statistics,  as  ffiven  in  the  Reports  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the 
Government  of  India,  and  in  the  separate  Blue-Book  (Vital  SUtistics  of  the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency,  1870)  are  so  much  more  complete  than  any  other,  that  they  have  rendered  obsolete  all 
the  older  records.  Dr  Cornish's  Statistics  as  contained  in  the  liUdras  Sanitaiy  BepcHrts  are 
also  most  valuable. 

t  The  statistics  of  cholera  are  given  farther  on. 

t  For  evidence  ot  tb\a  eee  ^-^i^       wvssaI  ^^^^ers  in  the  Izidiaa  Medical 

Gazette  by  differeat  of&cen. 
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tlie  application  of  our  sanitary  knowledge.  We  may  confidently  anticipate  a 
decline  in  their  prevalence  and  mortality. 

Thermic  diseases  and  hepatitis  among  the  older  men  first  going  to  India 
can  also  be  lessened.  The  diseases  arising  from  heat  (either  on  organs 
insusceptible  of  accommodation  or  commencing  to  degenerate)  must  be  met 
by  not  subjecting  men  to  the  influence  of  heat.  The  inestimable  boon  of 
placing  on  the  hills  all  regiments  which  arrive  from  England  will  surely  not 
be  much  longer  delayed.  These  statistics  of  Bryden  prove  its  necessity,  and 
it  is  happily  a  measure  which  accomplishes  many  other  objects.  Malaria  is 
avoided,  the  chances  of  cholera  are  lessened,  and  the  risk  of  typhoid  fever 
probably  diminished.  No  other  plan  can  be  devised  which  can  accomplish 
80  much  in  the  way  of  prevention,  or  can  aid  so  greatly  in  preserving  the 
vigour  and  power  of  the  soldier.  And  then,  by  descent  into  the  plains  at 
certain  times,  the  body  will  become  accommodated  to  the  changed  conditions. 

It  is  now  an  order  that  no  soldier  shall  go  to  India  until  he  is  twenty 
years  of  age.  This  was  not  done  because  a  man  under  twenty  suffers  more 
from  climate  and  dies  faster ;  in  fact  he  suffers  less  and  dies  more  slowly,  but 
lie  is  unfit  for  the  complete  work  of  a  soldier  until  his  frame  has  consolidated. 
As  soon  as  this  has  taken  place,  however,  it  would  appear  that  he  should  go 
to  India  as  early  as  he  can,  and,  if  protected  from  cholera,  enteric  fever,  and 
dysentery,  he  will  for  some  years  have  as  good  health  as  at  home.  Up  to 
and  inclusive  of  the  third  year  his  health  will  improve  with  residence ;  at 
some  subsequent  period  it  deteriorates,  but  the  statistics  do  not  yet  show  the 
precise  year  of  service  when  this  occurs.  When  it  is  made  out,  and  when  it 
is  clear  that  decided  deterioration  of  health  has  commenced,  the  period  of 
service  should  end,  and  the  soldier  should  return  homa 

The  means  of  prevention  of  enteric  fever,  dysentery,  hepatitis,  and  cholera 
have  been  already  noticed  (page  488  et  seq.) ;  but  it  will  be  desirable  in  this 
place  to  notice  some  places  connected  with  the  mortality  of  cholera  in  Bengal, 
which  appear  to  point  to  certain  preventive  measures. 

Cholera  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,* 

During  fifty  years  (from  1818  to  1867)  the  mean  annual  mortality  from 
cholera  per  1000  of  European  strength  in  Bengal  was  no  less  than  9*4.  It 
was  the  great  cause  of  variation  in  the  percentage  of  mortality  from  year  to 
year.  The  cholera  mortality  was  not  owing,  as  might  have  been  supposed, 
to  service  in  the  stations  in  Bengal  proper  (the  so-called  endemic  home  of 
cholera),  for  the  mean  mortality  in  Bengal  proper  was  below  that  of  the 
Punjab,  where  cholera  is  occasional,  te,,  prevails  only  at  certain  seasons  and 
in  certain  years.  If  we  compare  Bengal  proper  with  two  other  military  dis- 
tricts, Agra  with  Central  India,  and  the  Punjab  (as  representing  Central  India 
and  the  extreme  north-west),  two  facts  come  out  very  clearly — 1st  That  in 
Bengal  proper  the  mortaUty  is  more  steady,  but  on  an  average  of  years  is 
lower  than  in  the  other  two  districts,  where  the  mean  mortality  is  heightened 
by  occasional  tremendous  outbreaks  unknown  in  cholera's  endemic  home ;  2d. 
That  in  Bengal  proper  the  Sepoy  mortality  is  higher  than  in  Europeans,  while 
in  the  other  stations  it  ia  much  lower. f  

•  The  statistics  referred  to  in  this  section  are  those  given  by  Bryden  in  his  valuable  Re- 

Eorts— Vital  Statistics  of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  1070— and  Appendices  from  Dr  Cuning- 
am's  Annual  Report,  but  Dr  Bryden  is  not  answerable  for  my  way  of  patting  the  figures,  or 
for  my  inferences. 

t  It  has  been  wrongly  stated  that  the  excessive  mortality  from  cholera  of  Europeans  in  the 
Bengal  Presidency  is  an  effect  of  race ;  the  statistics  of  Bengal  proper  (as  shown  in  the  next 
table)  and  of  the  Madras  Presidency  entirely  disprove  this.  In  the  Madras  Presidency  in 
186(^-06 1  the  annual  European  cholera  mortality  was  81  per  1000  of  strength,  and  the  Sepoy 
mortality  was  3*07,  or  virtually  the  same. 
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Table  to  show  the  Mortality  from  Cholera  per  1000  of  Strength  in  Europeans 

and  Sepoys. 


Tear. 

Bengal  Proper. 

Agra  and  Central  India. 

Punjab. 

Earopeani. 

Sepoja. 

European. 

Sepoya. 

European. 

Sepojt. 

1861,   

6-51 

6-38 

41-21 

•25 

36  10 

688 

1862  

611 

5-44 

26-90 

1-3 

1274 

399 

1868,   

817 

4  25 

3-82 

•4 

•18 

•90 

1864,   

2-50 

6^40 

0-62 

•0 

•06 

•09 

1865,  

6-40 

9^20 

7-20 

3  1 

•14 

0 

1866,  

1-90 

7  •OS 

0-23 

0 

0 

0 

1867  

2-50 

8-50 

8-30 

•9 

20  7 

3-9 

1868  

5-84 

2-51 

8-86 

•16 

0 

0 

1869,  

•58 

4-43 

3018 

7*25 

1686 

7-33 

1870  

1-00 

8-03 

•47 

0 

0 

0 

•51 

1-25 

•24 

0 

0 

•07 

Although  the  numbers  will  not  be  quite  correct,  still  as  the  strength  of  the 
Europeans  and  Sepoys  did  not  vary  much  from  year  to  year,  the  mean  of  the 
whole  eleven  years  may  without  sensible  error  be  taken  from  the  above 
averages — 


Enropeana. 

Sepoya. 

Europeans. 

Sepoys. 

Europeans. 

Sepoyi.  ^ 

Mean  of  11  years,  . 

3-82 

4-32 

10^68 

122 

7^78 

2-02  i 

The  above  table  is  most  instructive,  and  proves  beyond  doubt  that  while 
cholera  is  never  absent  from  Europeans  in  Bengal  proper*  (the  endemic  home), 
it  never  attains  the  destructive  prevalence  which  occurs  in  Central  India  and 
the  Puiyab,  where  it  is  sometimes  entirely  absent  for  years,  and  yet  the 
severity  of  the  outbreak,  when  it  does  occur,  makes  the  mean  Punjab  and 
Central  India  cholera  mortality  of  eleven  years  far  greater  than  the  cholera 
mortality  of  Bengal  proper. 

Among  Sepoys  the  mortality  in  Bengal  proper  is  actually  greater  than  in 
Europeans,  while  it  is  far  less  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  and  in  some  outbreaks 
(as  in  Central  India  in  1861)  the  Europeans  have  suffered  frightfully,  while 
the  Sepoys  have  been  scarcely  touched. 

What,  then,  is  the  cause  that  while  in  Bengal  proper,  where  the  conditions 
of  cholera  always  exist,  the  mortality  should  he  comparatively  low,  there 
should  be  such  terrible  outbreaks  in  up-country  stations  where  cholera  is  only 
a  visitor,  and  why  should  these  outbreaks  affect  the  Europeans  so  particularly! 
To  answer  this  question  we  may  select  a  few  of  the  worst  stations  in  Upper 
India,  and  see  what  the  mortality  was  in  the  great  epidemics  of  1861-2-7-9. 


Mortality  per  1000  of  European  Strength  in  different  Epidemics, 


1861. 

1862. 

1867.        1  1869. 

Meerut,  

84-32 

15-70 

70-30 

7^04 

Mean  Meer,  .... 

245-63 

49^93 

50-49 

0 

Peshawur,  .... 

0 

49-24 

92-93 

120-14 

Agra  

56-66 

42-5 

0 

Morar,  

137-43 

37-25 

11-62 

82-89 

*  Since  1871  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  cholera  among  European  troops  has  been  very  small 
in  the  Presidency  division  (including  Bengal  proper) : — 

f872,     .      .       -o™o    i~  r  ^      0-69  per  1000. 

1873,   0-36  „ 

1874,   0-35  , 

1875,  
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Thifi  table  shows  that  the  outbreaks  are  very  variable  in  intensity ;  a  station 
may  be  quite  free  from  cholera  in  one  epidemic  and  suffer^  frightfully  in 
another.  In  Agra  in  1861  there  was  a  tremendous  outbreak  ;  in  1867  there 
was  no  case,  though  the  disease  was  all  round. 

If  we  now  analyse  the  station  statistics  themselves,  the  remarkable  fact 
comes  out  that  some  of  the  severest  outbreaks  involved  only  a  portion  of  the 
Europeans. 

Thus,  at  Meerut,  in  1867— 

The  19th  Hussars  were      430  strong,"*^  and  lost  1  man  from  cholera. 
5  batteries  of  artillery  were  610  „  5  „ 

The  first  bat.  3rd  Buflfs  were  679  „        105  „ 

The  Sepoys  had  no  death  from  cholera. 
At  Mean  Meer,  in  1867 — 

The  Koyal  Artillery  470  strong,     lost      4  men. 

The  106th  Eegiment  772     „  „      47  „ 

At  Umballa,  in  1867— 

The  21st  Hussars,    418  strong,     lost     2  men. 

The  94th  Eegiment,  638     „  „      18  „ 

A  battery  of  RH.  A.,  144     „  „  None. 

Abatteryof  E.H.A.,  133     „  „       1  man. 

The  Sepoys,  937     „  „       3  „ 

At  Lucknow,  in  1869 — 

Battery  RH.A.,      131     „  „  None. 

The  6th  Lancers,     479     „  „        4  men. 

102nd  Regiment^     686     „  „      H  ,, 

62nd  Eegiment,      834     „  „      43  „ 

The  Sepoys,         1767    „         „       3  „ 

These  facts  show  that  the  hypothesis  of  an  epidemic  influence  produced  by 
something  floating  in  the  air  is  incredible,  and  for  such  a  partial  distribution 
as  is  shown  above  woidd  be  impossible.  If  these  figures  prove  anything,  it 
is  that  the  causes  of  the  tremendous  loss  in  these  stations  is  not  a  generally 
diffused  cause,  but  a  well-marked  local  development,  having  narrow  limits,  and 
sometimes  involving  only  a  single  barrack. 

At  Meerut,  in  1867,  while  the  3rd  Buff's  were  literally  more  than  decimated, 
the  Hussars  and  Sepoys  were  as  healthy  as  if  they  had  been  in  England. 

The  figures  also  show  that  the  supposition  that  the  difference  in  mortality 
between  the  Europeans  and  Sepoys  is  owing  to  difference  of  social  habits 
(especially  as  regards  latrine  arrangements)  is  unlikely,  for  different  bodies 
of  Europeans  in  the  same  station  suffer  as  'diversely  as  Europeans  and 
Sepoys. 

The  localising  conditions,  which  give  the  intense  spread  to  what  is,  no 
doubt,  an  imported  agent,  must  be  referable  to  either  soil,  water,  air,  or  food. 
Faulty  latrine  arrangements,  if  they  exist,  must  act  through  one  or  other  of 
these  media,  poisoning  the  ground,  or  air,  or  water.  The  inquiry  into  the 
local  spread  of  cholera,  if  concentrated  on  the  locality,  and  carried  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  every  possible  factor,  must  surely  solve  this  problem  It  is  as  in 
typhoid  fever  at  home,  where  everything  often  seems  a  mystery  until  a 
minute  search  is  made,  and  then  what  seemed  inexplicable  is  found  to  be 
simple. 

But,  without  waiting  for  the  solution  of  the  cause  of  these  localisations  of 


*  The  strength  is  the  average  strength  of  the  year,  and  is  merely  given  to  show  the  general 
relation  between  the  nogiberB  and.the  deaths. 
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cholera,  the  fact  of  the  localisation  points  out  preventive  measures  which,  as 
a  matter  of  reasonable  precaution,  ought  to  be  taken  in  every  barrack  in 
Upper  India  where  these  great  outbreaks  have  occurred  These  measures 
should  be  adopted  on  the  ground  of  removing  every  possible  local  cause, 
even  though  the  particular  precaution  may  not  have  been  proved  to  be 
necessary. 

1.  The  influence  of  the  ground  should  be  excluded  by  the  most  thorough 
paving  and  cementing  everywhere,  and  by  careful  examination  and  cleansing 
under  every  floor. 

2.  A  fresh  water  supply  should  be  obtained  at  any  cost,  be  from  an  un- 
doubted source,  and  be  kept  solely  for  the  use  of  the  barrack.* 

3.  The  cooking  arrangements  should  be  entirely  remodelled,  and  the  supply 
of  every  article  of  food  carefully  considered. 

4.  The  latrine  arrangements  should  be  remodelled,  the  places  changed,  and 
the  system  at  every  point  scrutinised  to  see  if  soil,  air,  or  water  can  in  any 
way  be  contaminated  by  percolation  or  emanation. 

If,  after  adopting  these  measures,  and  carrying  them  out  fairly  in  their  in- 
tegrity, an  outbreak  still  occurs,  this  cannot  throw  doubt  on  the  correctness 
of  the  view  which  attaches  so  much  weight  to  localisation  ;  it  will  only  show 
that  we  have  not  solved  the  problem  of  the  localising  agency,  and  if  no  other 
local  sanitary  measures  can  be  adopted  it  seems  to  me  that  the  barrack  should 
altogether  be  abandoned.  But  I  believe  this  will  not  be  found  to  be 
necessary,  f 

With  regard  to  Mean  Meer,  which  has  sufl^ered  so  severely  and  so  often 
from  cholera,  it  is  a  very  important  fact  that  enteric  fever  has  from  time  to 
time  prevailed  at  that  station,  as  in  1860-69-70.  In  the  two  latter  years  a 
careful  examination  of  the  water  supply  was  made  by  Suigeon-Major  Skeen, 
of  the  85th  regiment,  who  has  kindly  given  me  the  evidence  on  the  point 
Although  his  view  has  been  disputed,  the  facts  he  mentions  in  his  letter  to 
me  have  convinced  me  that  in  both  these  years  the  water  was  the  medium  of 
introduction.  The  fact,  as  I  believe  it,  of  typhoid  fever  being  thus  introduced 
by  well  water  (temporarily  used  in  the  absence  of  canal  water),  the  chemical 
•analysis  showing  faecal  impregnation  of  this  well  water,  and  the  existence  of 
sources  of  faecal  contamination  of  water,  all  seem  to  me  strongly  to  indicate 
that  cholera  evacuations  would  also,  in  all  probability,  pass  into  the  water, 
and  might  account  for  the  fearful  outbreaks  at  Mean  Meer.  At  any  rate  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  means  should  be  taken  to  entirely  close  the  wells,  which 
are  occasionally  used,  and  if  the  canal  water  which  is  ordinarily  used  does 
not  give  a  sufficient  supply  at  all  times  of  the  year,  that  a  fresh  source  should 
be  brought  down  at  any  cost  The  strong  facts  given  by  Dr  De  Kenzy 
respecting  Peshawur  prove  that  the  same  course  should  be  adopted  in  that 
station.  These  measures  are  imperatively  demanded  as  a  matter  of  precaution, 
and  no  theoretical  arguments  that  the  water  is  not  to  blame  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  override  them. 

Phthisis  in  India, 

The  amount  of  Phthisis  in  India  is  a  highly  interesting  question,  and  in 
the  following  table  I  have  calculated  the  admissions,  deaths,  and  invaliding 
from  this  cause  for  two  successive  periods  of  four  years  each ;  the  admissions 
and  deaths  are  also  added  for  the  six  years  ending  1876. 

^  ♦  Should  there  be  insuperable  difficulty  attending  this,  much  good  might  be  done  by  nipply- 
Jn?  the  barracks  with  distiUed  water.   Even  boiling  the  water  before  iaaue  would  probahly  be 
efficacious.  — F.  C. 
t  For  the  meaauiea  \o  \»  ^^axai^'Ockft  ^^K^isStf^tR^^^w©^  «W 
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Phthisis,  indvding  Hcsmaptysis  per  1000  of  Strength. 


AdmiBsions. 

Deatha. 

Inralided. 

Total  Deaths 
&  InvaUded. 

Bengal. 

4  years— (1868-66),  . 
4  years— (1867-70),  . 

7-600 

1-707 

2-729 

4-486 

10-080 

1-762 

8-686 

5-888 

6  years- (1869-74),  . 

10  080 

1-870 

Bombay. 

4  years— (1868-66),  . 

7756 

1-526 

8-280 

4-806 

4  years— (1867-70),  . 

9-186 

1.288 

8-576 

4-814 

6year8— (1869-74),  . 

10-000 

1-670 

Madbas. 

4  years— (1863-66),  . 

11-626 

1-468 

8-656 

5-114 

4  years— (1867-70),  . 

11-950 

1-886 

4-787 

6-073 

6  years— (1869-74),  . 

18-000 

1-620 

How  regularly  the  causes  of  phthisis  must  be  acting,  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  in  four  years,  1863-66,  74  men  died  from  phthisis  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  and  73  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  the  mean  number  of  troops 
being  in  each  case  almost  precisely  the  same  (12,119  and  12,512).  In  the 
next  four  years,  with  a  smaller  number  of  troops,  53  and  55  died  in  the  two 
Presidenciea  In  the  Bengal  Presidency  the  deaths  are  higher,  but  the  in- 
validing is  less,  so  that  the  slight  difference  is  compensated.  More  men  died, 
and  fewer  were  sent  away. 

The  table  seems  to  me  to  show  clearly  that  the  immense  range  and  varia- 
tion of  climates  in  which  the  troops  serve  in  India,  produce  no  effect  whatever 
on  the  production  of  phthisis ;  and  this  inference  is  again  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  the  mortality  in  Bengal  from  phthiBos  is  almost  precisely  the 
same  as  in  Canada  (1-707  and  1-71  per  1000). 

If  the  Indian  mortality  and  invaliding  are  compared  with  the  table  already 
given  of  phthisis  in  the  home  army  (p.  609),  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
decidedly  less  phthisis  in  India.  The  mortality  is  less,  and  the  invaliding  is 
far  below.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  the  causes  of  phthisis  are  less 
active  in  India  than  at  home ;  and  if  these  causes  are  not  climatic,  must  the 
difference  not  be  found  in  the  larger  breathing  space  and  greater  lateral 
separation  men  have  in  India ) 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  some  certain  statistics  of  the  amount  of 
phthisis  in  former  years,  when  men  were  more  crowded ;  Ewart*  gives  the 
deaths  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  from  1812  to  1831,  as  2-6  per  1000  of. 
strength,  and  from  1832  to  1851-52,  as  1-8  per  1000.  In  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  from  1803  to  1827,  they  were  1-6,  and  from  1828  to  1852,  1*4 
per  1000.  Ewart  thinks  this  indicates  a  large  decrease,  but  doubts  whether 
this  may  not  be  owing  to  more  accurate  diagnosis.  The  table  just  given 
shows,  however,  that  in  Bombay  at  any  rate  the  deaths  in  the  years  1863-66 
were  as  great  as  in  1828-52.  In  the  early  period,  however,  there  may  have 
been  less  invaliding.  In  the  absence  of  reliable  statistics,  the  question  of  the 
relative  amount  of  phthisis  now  and  formerly  seems  ta  me  impossible  to  be 
answered. 

With  respect  to  the  cure  and  prevention  of  phthisis,  it  seems  a  great  pity 
to  send  phthisical  invalids  to  England,  where  they  die  at  Netley,  or  are  cast 
out  to  die  miserably  among  the  civil  population,  when  in  the  Himalayas  there 
are  elevated  localities  which  must  be  particularly  adapted  for  the  successful 


•  Vital  StatisUcs  of  the  Armies  in  India,  1859,  p.  164. 
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treatment  of  consumption.  When  means  of  communication  are  improved,  it 
is  possible  that  we  may  see  phthisical  invalids  going  from  Europe  to  the  high 
peaks  of  the  Himalayas,  and  why  should  not  the  European  soldier,  who  is 
actually  in  India,  benefit  by  the  mountain  ranges  )  A  phthisical  sanitarium, 
at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet,  would  be  likely  to  cure  the  disease  in  many 
cases,  if  it  were  diagnosed  early,  and  then  if  the  men  were  afterwards  kept 
on  the  lower  hill  stations,  they  would  probably  become  perfectly  strong.  To 
send  these  men  home  to  England,  is  condemning  them  to  almost  certain 
death.  Formerly  the  distance  in  India  would  have  been  fatal  to  such  a  plan, 
but  now,  by  proper  arrangements,  even  weakly  men  could  be  brought  from 
all  parts  of  India.  Dr  Hermann  Weber,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  the 
effect  of  altitude  on  phthisis,  holds  very  decided  views  as  to  the  beneficial 
effect  of  such  an  arrangement,  and  has  already  urged  this  point  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities. 

The  other  diseases  of  the  lungs  are  not  unknown  in  India.  Pneumonia 
gives  a  mortality  in  Bengal  of  about  *5  per  1000  of  strength,  or  a  little  less 
than  at  home  (=  -571);  while  in  the  other  two  presidencies  it  is  not  half 
this  amount  Acute  bronchitis  also  causes  in  all  the  presidencies  a  mortahty 
almost  precisely  the  same  as  at  home  ('27  and  -285  per  1000). 

Lo88  of  Service — European  Troops, 

The  admissions  and  mean  daily  sick  have  been  already  given. 

As  compared  with  home  service,  a  larger  number  of  admissions,  a  greater 
daily  number  of  sick,  and  a  shorter  duration  of  cases,  and  a  larger  mortality, 
indicate  not  only  more  sickness,  but  the  presence  of  very  lapid  mortal  diseases, 
which  shorten  the  mean  duration  of  all  cases. 

The  chief  causes  of  admissions  are  "  paroxysmal  and  continued  fevers," 
venereal  disease,  dysentery,  rheumatism,  integumentary  diseases,  and  digestive 
affections  (not  hepatitis).  Hepatitis  and  cholera  cause  few  admissions,  hut  a 
large  mortality. 

With  regard  to  the  prevention  of  those  several  diseases,  enough  has  been 
said  on  the  chapter  on  the  Prevention  of  Disease.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
much  may  be  done,  and  probably  the  sickness  and  mortality  will  be  reduced, 
if  hill  stations  are  used  to  the  same  ratio  as  in  the  West  Indies. 

It  is  most  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  sickness  and  mortality  are  both 
rapidly  falling,  owing  to  the  energetic  means  now  being  adopted  by  the 
Government,  and  to  the  increased  sanitary  powers  and  improved  curative 
means  of  the  medical  ofi&cers. 

The  prevalence  of  venereal  disease  demands  as  much  attention  in  India  as 
in  England,  but  the  preventive  measures  will  be  much  easier.  Police  regu- 
lations and  proper  surveillance  are  now  being  enforced,  and  Lock  hospitals 
are  established  in  many  places.  At  present  twelve  men  per  company  are 
allowed  to  marry,  and  it  has  been  supposed  by  military  officers  that  25  per 
cent,  could  be  so  allowed.  This  is  much  to  be  desired ;  but  if  it  be  done,  the 
Government  must  face  certain  results ;  proper  quarters  must  be  provided,  and 
places  for  disposal  of  the  women  in  times  of  service.  It  is  also  very  desirable 
for  married  men  not  to  move  regiments  too  frequently ;  and  if  the  plan  of 
giving  a  regiment  two  years'  service  in  the  hills  and  one  on  the  plains  be 
adopted,  it  will  put  the  married  people  to  great  expense.  Probably  it  will  be 
found  that  a  longer  hill  service  can  be  given  without  injury.* 
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Invaliding  of  European  Troops, 

Daring  the  last  few  years  the  invaliding  statistics  of  Bengal  have  been 
given  with  great  care  by  Dr  Bryden.*  The  invaliding  ratio,  from  all  causes, 
in  the  Ben^  European  aimy,  has  varied  in  ten  years  (1861-70)  from  28*09 
to  53-98  per  1000  of  strength 

In  the  Bengal  army  the  ratios  were  per  1000  strength — 

Years.  Under  24.t  25  to  80.        80  and  upwards. 

1865-70,       .       .       26-55  39-74  78-34 

1871,    .      .      .      25-95  40-42  68.14 

The  invaliding  is  high  during  the  early  years  of  service  ;  in  1871,  out  of 
2357  invalids  whose  residence  in  India  was  known,  1202,  or  51  per  cent, 
had  been  only  from  one  to  three  years  in  India. 

The  chief  causes  of  invaliding  are  phthisis,  heart  affections,  hepatitis,  and 
general  debility,  and  the  following  table,  from  Bryden,  shows  the  ratio  of 
these  classes  : — 


Chief  Causes  for  Inrallding. 

lto8  Tears. 

6  to  10  Tears. 

Above  10  Tears. 

Phthisis  

10 

7 

4 

Heart  Affections, 

15 

6 

8 

Hepatitis,  .... 

17 

15 

16 

General  Debility, 

15 

19 

28 

Per  cent,  of  Total  Invaliding, 

57 

47 

56 

The  total  invaliding  is  made  up  of  those  sent  home  for  discharge  and  for 
change  of  air.  From  one-third  to  nearly  one-half  of  all  invalids  are  in  the 
latter  category. 

Mortality  of  Native  Troops, 

Colonel  Sykes  gives  the  mortality  for  1825-44  as  18  per  1000  of  strength 
for  all  India  ;  and  for  Bengal,  17-9  ;  Bombay,  12*9  ;  Madras,  20-95. 

In  Madras,  from  1842  to  1858,  the  average  was  18  per  1000  (Macpherson), 
of  which  6  per  1000  each  year  were  deaths  from  cholera. 

Ewart  gives  the  following  numbers  (p.  36),  per  1000  of  strength — Bengal 
(1826-1852),  13-9;  Bombay  (1803-1854),  15-8;  Madras  (1827-1852), 
17-5. 

Taking  successive  quinquennial  periods,  there  has  been  a  slight  progressive 
decrease  in  mortality,  but  this  is  less  marked  than  in  Europeans. 

The  excess  of  mortality  is  chiefly  due  to  cholera,  dysentery,  and  fever. 

In  Bengal,  in  the  years  1861-67,  the  annual  mortality  per  1000  of  men 
present  with  the  regiments  was  14*57.  In  Madras  the  average  mortality  in 
six  years,  1860-66,  was  12-6. 

The  following  table  gives  the  mortality  of  native  troops  per  1000  of  strength 
in  the  presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay  in  1870-71  ;  and  for  Bengal  in 
1870-71  and  1875. 


*  Vital  SUtistica  of  the  Bengal  Piesidency,  1870 ;  and  7th  and  8th  Reports  of  the  Sanitary 
Commissioner  (Dr  Cuningham)  with^the  Government  of  India.  I  must  refer  to  these  elabo- 
rate reports  for  the  fnll  details. 

t  In  the  Array  Medical  Reports  the  ratios  are  now  given  for  each  biennial  period  up  to  SO 
yean  of  age.   (See  Report  for  1875,  vol.  xvii ) 
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Bengal. 

Bombay. 

Madraa. 

1870. 

1871. 

1875. 

1870. 

isn. 

1870. 

1871. 

Cholera,      •      •  « 

•76 

•84 

1-69 

•8 

•56 

•32 

Small-Pox,  . 

•18 

0-20 

Intermittent,  Remittent, ) 
and  Continued  Fever,  j 

4-65 

2^64 

2-66 

2-1 

2-4 

1-97 

1-4 

Apoplexy  and  Sunstroke, 

•28 

•18 

0-83 

•1 

•2 

•19 

•2 

Dysentery,  . 

1-94 

1^09 

0-92 

•4 

•4 

•27 

•64 

Diarrhoea,  . 

1-06 

1-80 

0-82 

•4 

•1 

•35 

•84 

Hepatitis,  . 

•18 

•2 

010 

•2 

•2 

•19 

•16 

Spleen  Disease,  . 

•26 

•43 

0-66 

•03 

•04 

Respiratory  Diseases,  . 
Phtnisis, 

8-22 

419 

8-17 

i*-8 

8-i 

1-28 

•64 

•88 

104 

0-16 

•4 

•8 

•67 

•84 

Heart  Disease, 

•20 

•20 

0-77 

•4 

•47 

•4 

Dropsy, 

•17 

•06 

0-08 

•75 

•56 

Scurvy,       .      .  . 
Atrophy  and  Anesmia,  . 

•17 

•08 

0-10 

"•2 

•4 

•48 

•48 

0-36 

•1 

•1 

•47 

**-i6 

Wounds  and  Accidents, 

•20 

•20 

0-28 

•1 

•11 

•12 

All  other  Causes,  . 

•98 

1-80 

0-96 

2-8 

2-4 

2-93 

2-48 

Died  out  of  Hospital,  . 

•46 

•81 

0-66 

Total, 

16-89 

16  04 

18-65 

8-6 

10-6 

9-48 

8-84 

SECTION  IX. 
CHINA. 

HONO-KONO. 

Although  the  English  have  occupied  Canton,  Tientsin  in  the  north,  and 
several  other  places,  yet,  as  their  occupation  has  heen  only  temporary,  it 
soems  unnecessary  to  describe  any  other  station  than  Hong-Kong, 

Garrison  of  Hong-Kong  about  1000  to  1500,  but  differing  considerably 
according  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  China. 

The  island  is  27  miles  in  circumference,  10  long,  and  8  broad  at  its  widest 
part. 

Geology. — The  hills  are  for  the  most  part  of  granite  and  syenite,  more  or 
less  weathered.  In  some  parts  it  is  disintegrated  to  a  great  extent,  and  clayey 
beds  (laterite)  are  formed,  in  which  granite  boulders  may  be  embedded. 
Victoria,  the  chief  town,  stands  on  this  disintegrated  granite.  As  in  all  other 
cases,  this  weathered  and  clayey  granite  is  said  to  be  very  absorbent  of  water, 
and,  especially  in  the  wet  season,  is  considered  very  unhealthy. 

Climate. — Mean  annual  temperature,  73°  Eahr. ;  hottest  month  (July) 
86** -25  ;  coldest  month  (January),  52'**75  ;  amplitude  of  the  yearly  fluctua- 
tions, 33" '5. 

The  humidity  is  considerable,  about  10  grains  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air  in  July, 
and  four  in  January. 

The  N.E.  monsoon  blows  from  November  to  April ;  it  is  cold,  dry,  and  ia 
usually  considered  healthy  and  bracing  ;  but  if  persons  who  have  suffered 
from  malaria  are  much  exposed  to  it,  it  reinduces  the  paroxysm.  The  S.W. 
monsoon  blows  from  May  to  O^jtober  ;  it  is  hot  and  damp,  and  is  considered 
enervating  and  relaxing.  The  difference  in  the  thermometer  between  the  two 
monsoons  has  been  said  to  be  as  much  as  46**,  but  this  seems  excessive. 

The  rainfall  is  about  90  inches  with  the  S.W,  monsoon. 

In  addition  to  Victoria,  there  are  two  or  three  other  stations  which  have 
been  occupied  as  aamWrn,  ^tjl^^^^scms^^^  the  south 
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end  of  the  island,  and  about  100  feet  above  the  sea;  and  Sari  van,  5  miles 
east  of  Victoria,  Neither  station  seems  to  have  answered  ;  the  barracks  are 
very  bad  at  Stanley,  and  are  exposed  too  much  to  the  N.R  monsoon,  which, 
at  certain  times,  is  cold  and  wintry ;  during  the  S.W.  monsoon  it  is  healthy. 
Sarivan  has  always  been  unhealthy,  probably  from  the  neighbourhood  of  rice 
fields.  Since  the  close  of  th,e  last  war  a  portion  of  the  mainland,  Cowloon, 
opposite  Victoria,  has  been  ceded,  and  has  been  occupied  by  troops.  It  is 
said  not  to  be,  however,  even  so  healthy  as  Hong-Kong,*  but  there  are 
dififerences  of  opinion  on  this  point 

Hong-Kong  has  never,  it  is  said,  been  considered  healthy  by  the  Chinese. 
The  chief  causes  of  unhealthiness  appear  to  be  the  moist  laterite  and  weathered 
granite,  and  the  numerous  rice  fields.  Indeed,  to  the  latter  cause  is  ascribed 
by  some  (Smart) f  the  great  unhealthiness,  especially  when  the  rice  fields  are 
drying  in  October,  November,  and  December. 

Local  causes  of  unhealthiness  existed  till  very  lately  in  Victoria.  In  build* 
ing  the  barracks  the  felspar  clay  was  too  much  cut  into,  and,  in  addition,  the 
access  of  air  was  impeded  by  the  proximity  of  the  hills.  The  S.W,  monsoon 
was  entirely  shut  out    Till  lately  sewerage  was  very  defective. 

Owing  probably  to  these  climatic  and  local  causes,  for  many  years  after  its 
occupation  in  1842,  Hong-Kong  was  excessively  unhealthy.  Malarious  fevers 
were  extremely  common,  and  not  only  so,  but  it  is  now  known  that  typhoid 
fever  has  always  prevailed  there  (Becher  and  Smart).  Dysentery  has  been 
extremely,  severe,  and  has  assumed  the  peculiar  form  of  lientery.  This  was 
noticed  in  the  first  China  war,  and  appears,  more  or  less,  to  have  continued 
since.    In  addition  to  these  diseases,  phthisis  appears  to  have  been  frequent 

There  have  been  of  late  years  such  frequent  wars  in  China,  that  the  exact 
amount  of  sickness  and  mortality,  due  to  the  climate  of  Hong-Kong,  cannot 
be  well  determined.  But  it  is  becoming  much  healthier  than  in  former  years, 
owing  to  the  gradual  improvement  in  sanitary  matters  which  goes  on  from 
year  to  year.  In  1865  there  was,  however,  much  sickness,  owing  apparently 
to  overcrowding,  and  to  bad  accommodation. 

In  the  Statistical  Eeports,  the  troops  serving  in  Hong-Kong,  Cowloon, 
Canton,  and  Shanghai,  are  classed  together,  so  that  the  influence  of  Hong- 
Kong  per  se  cannot  be  known. 

In  the  years  1 859-66,  which  include  years  of  war,  the  admissions  in  South 
China  averaged  2131,  and  the  deaths  66*25,  or,  exclusive  of  violent  deaths, 
52*63  per  1000  of  strength,  and  there  was  in  addition  a  large  invaliding. 
Paroxysmal  fevers  gave  609  admissions  and  7*77  deaths  ;  continued  fevers, 
25*25  admissions  and  4*17  deaths  ;  and  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  249  admis- 
sions and  16*3  deaths  per  1000.  In  later  years  the  mortality  was  less  ;  in 
1869-70,  it  was  16*02,  and  in  1871  only  5*82  per  1000  of  strength,  and  of 
these  only  3*88  was  from  disease.  In  1875  it  was  9*44.  It  is  evident  that 
the  causes  of  sickness  and  mortality  are  now  being  brought  under  control  J 


♦  See  Report  of  Surgeon  Snell,  Army  Medical  Report,  vol.  v.  p.  360,  for  the  causes  of 
the  unhealthiness  of  Cowloon. 

t  Transactions  of  the  Epid.  Soc,  vol.  i.  p.  191.  This  paper  should  he  consulted  for  an 
excellent  account  of  Hong  Kong,  and  of  the  diseases  among  Mailors  especially. 

X  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — The  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  these  colonies  renders 
it  unnecessary  to  give  any  statistical  details. 


CHAPTER  V. 


SERVICE  ON  BOARD  SHIP.* 

Service  on  board  ship  must  be  divided  into  three  sections,  corresponding  to 
three  different  kinds  of  servica 

1.  Transport  ships,  for  the  conveyance  of  healthy  soldiers,  their  wives  and 
children,  from  place  to  place,  or  for  conveying  smaU  parties  of  troops  in  charge 
of  convicts. 

2.  Transports  for  conveyance  of  sick  from  an  army  in  the  field  to  an  hospital 
in  rear,  or  from  a  foreign  station  to  a  sanitarium,  or  homa  Although  the  term 
is  a  little  odd,  it  is  convenient  to  call  these  ships  Sick  Transporta 

3.  Hospital  ships,  intended  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  the  sick. 

*  Although  the  conditions  of  life  on  board  ship  are  most  important,  it  is  not  possible  for  me, 
with  due  regaitl  to  space,  to  enter  into  the  subject.  But  the  necessity  of  thorough  study  has 
been  well  shown  by  a  very  valuable  essay  of  Dr  Kattray's,  read  before  the  Medico-Chinirgicai 
Society  in  1872,  and  fh>m  this  I  extract  a  few  T>oint8  of  great  interest.  In  H.M.  frigate, 
BriHtol,  used  for  training  of  cadets  (wooden  shi^,  ventilated  chiefly  with  windsails,  the 
results  of  150  analyses  of  the  air  between  decks,  during  voyage  to  the  Cape  and  back  (avenge 
sleeping  cubic  space  105  to  222  cubic  feet  for  the  crew,  and  from  242  to  506  for  cadets),  showed 
that  the  impunty  was  immense :  the  average  CO9  was  no  less  than  1(5*4  volumes  per  1000, 
with  a  range  of  from  4*2  up  to  38 '/l  volumes  in  the  most  crowded  parts.  The  reason,  no  doubt, 
of  this  most  unusual  amount,  is  not  only  great  crowding,  but  a  constant  residuum  <k 
impurity,  arising  from  continued  occupation  and  very  slow  renewal  of  air.  In  parts  also  the 
products  of  comoustion  accumulate.  Rattray  mentions  that  lime- wash  soon  gets  discoloured, 
and  effervesces  with  acid.  In  the  tropics,  although  the  ship  was  more  open,  the  air  was  si 
impure  as  in  colder  regions,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  its  greater  stagnancy.  Sulpliuretted  hydrogei 
ana  sulphide  of  ammonium,  derived  from  decomposition  of  the  sulphates  in  bilge-water,  £c, 
from  rotten  timber,  and  from  decomposing  excreta,  existed  in  considerable  amount,  from. 
*000578  to  '049049  volumes  per  1000  (the  latter  was  in  the  bilge>;  it  was  most  where  the 
crowding  was  greatest.  Ammonia  was  also  in  ]Ri*ge  amount ;  ozone  was  deficient,  and  was 
almost  wanting  in  the  loviest  parts  of  the  ship ;  the  quantity  of  substances  decomposiog 

r)tas8ic  permanganate  was  great,  1  milligramme  of  permanganate  being  destroyed  by  fh>m 
cubic  feet  (in  tne  cells)  to  12  cubic  feet  (lower  deck)'.  As  regards  temperature,  the  air  was 
cooler  by  night  than  day,  but  was  warmer  by  8°  or  4"  than  the  external  air.  The  suspended 
matters  in  the  air  of  the  ship  were  large  in  amount,  and  consisted  of  debris  of  wood,  metal, 
sail,  rope,  clothing,  epithelium,  and  gritty  matter ;  8  grains  of  fine  greyish  dust  from  between 
the  beams  of  the  lower  deck  gave  78 -34  per  cent,  of  destructible  matter,  and  26 '66  per  cent 
of  mineral  substance.  In  the  air  of  the  lower  and  main  deck,  there  were  minute  living  acari. 
legs  of  insects,  and  small  round  and  oval  bodies,  similar  to  those  described  by  Lemaire  ana 
Trautman.  Dr  Rattray  points  out  the  highly  deleterious  effect  of  breathing  such  an  •tmO' 
sphere  as  this  on  the  great  fimction  of  respiration  and  aeration. 

The  following  examination  of  bilge-water,  collected  seven  days  after  the  bilge  had  been 
sluiced,  i«  of  interest.  The  specific  gravity  (at  74*  Fahr.)  was  1081,  th§  sea- water  being  1027 
(temp.  71") ;  there  was  a  tolerablv  clear  supernatant  strongly  alkaline  tlui^  with  a  fcetid 
smell,  and  evolving  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  sufficient  amount  to  darken,  in  five  minntei, 
paper  soaked  in  acetate  of  lead  solution,  and  held  over  it.  There  was  a  copious,  dark,  highly 
offensive  sediment,  showing  imder  the  microscope  small  particles  of  wood,  tand,  coal,  white- 
wash, kc.  It  is  clear  that  the  sea- water,  after  passing  into  the  ship,  became  concentn^sd,  and 
was  acted  on  by  various  organic  matters. 

Seven  specimens  of  bilge-water  examined  at  Netlev  by  Drs  Macdonald  and  de  CbavnoDt 
from  iron,  wooden,  and  composite  ships  (sea- water  with  solids  varying  from  891  to  2885  graini 
per  gallon),  at  first  containedsulphurettea  hydrogen,  but  after  four  months'.exposuie  in  loossly 
corked  bottles,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  entirely  disappeared ;  there  were  no  aUsaliiie 
sulphides.  This  sliows  tnat  the  production  of  SH,  occurs  from  changes  produced  in  the  bflfe- 
water  by  the  materials  of  the  ship,  and  does  not  go  on  when  the  bilge  is  removed  fttNaflM 
infiuence  of  the  ship.  It  was  as  great  in  iron  as  in  wooden  ships,  lliere  was  no  nitric  acidL 
and  only  a  trace  of  nitrous  acid  in  the  bilge  ;  the  free  ammonia  was  very  smidl  in  amount,  and 
the  albuminoid  ammonia  \a.t\«^  \a  \  milU^mme  per  litre.   Hht  absence  of  life  wai 

remarkable ;  there  were       o^l^'vi  ^•^ot^%3a&\u%,vql^'C&.^«^^  itiimd. 
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SECTION  L 
TRANSPORTS  FOR  HEALTHY  TROOPS. 

The  Tise  of  Grovemment  transports  has  very  much  altered  the  duty  of  medi- 
cal officers  on  board.  The  transports  are  really  men-of-war,  tic,  officered  by 
the  Royal  Navy,  and  under  naval  regulations.  The  medical  officer  of  troops 
has  therefore  nothing  to  do  with  the  vessel  and  its  arrangements.  It  seems 
improbable  that  hired  transports  will  be  much  if  at  all  used  in  future,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  given  in  the  former  editions 
of  this  work. 

In  case  there  should  be  any  service  of  the  kind,  the  Queen's  Regulations 
(section  xxil,  Duties  on  Board  Ship)  and  the  Medical  Regulations  (part  iv. 
section  v.)  have  to  be  carried  out. 

SECTION  IL 

TRANSPORTS  FOR  SICK  TROOPS. 

No  specific  regulations  are  laid  down  with  respect  to  these  hired  ships,  but 
it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  some  set  rules  with  respect  to  space,  diet, 
and  fittings.  Invalids  are  now  carried  from  India  and  the  Colonies  in  Grovem- 
ment transports  ;  occasionally  hired  transports  are  used.  At  piesent  the  diet 
of  invalids  on  board  the  hired  transports  is  not  good.  In  respect  of  fittings, 
the  use  of  swinging  cots  for  feeble  men,  and  well-arranged  closets  for  dysenteric 
cases,  are  very  important.  So  also  with  the  cooking ;  the  coarse  ship  cooKing 
is  a  great  trial  to  many  patients.  If  there  is  need  of  Government  transports 
for  healthy  men,  the  necessity  is  stiU  greater  for  sick  men. 

As  far  as  possible,  the  sick  should  be  treated  on  deck  in  fine  weather,  a 
good  awning  and  a  comfortable  part  of  the  deck  being  appropriated  to  them. 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  not  to  send  home  officers  and  sick  men 
in  the  same  ship,  but  to  have  officers'  ships,  so  as  to  give  up  the  poop  to  the 
men  in  the  ships  which  carried  them.    This  division  will  be  a  gain  to  both. 

In  time  of  war,  sick  transports  are  largely  used  to  carry  troops  to  hospitals 
in  rear.  For  this  purpose  good  roomy  steamers  must  b  a  chos  an.  For  economy's 
sake,  they  will  generally  be  large,  and  probably  with  two  decks  ;  they  should 
never  have  more,  and  indeed  a  single  deck  is  better.  But  if  with  two  decks, 
each  space  should  be  separately  ventilated  by  tubes,  so  as,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  prevent  passage  of  foul  air  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  deck.  All  the  worst 
cases  should  be  on  the  upper  deck,  especially  surgical  cases. 

The  decks  of  the^e  vessels  should  be  as  clear  as  possible,  so  that  men  can  be 
treated  on  deck.  An  apparatus  should  be  arranged  for  hoisting  men  on  deck 
from  below. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  fit  these  ships  with  iron  bedsteads,  and  no  doubt 
this  gives  the  men  more  space  ;  but  a  better  plan  stiU  would  probably  be  to 
have  short  iron  rods,  to  which  every  cot  could  be  suspended.  The  sick  men 
might  be  carried  in  their  cots  on  board,  and  again  removed.  If  the  rods  are 
made  about  14  inches  high,  and  bent  in  at  the  top  so  as  to  form  a  hook,  a  cot 
is  hung  easily,  and  will  swing.  There  is  space  enough  below  to  put  a  close- 
stool  or  pan  \mder  the  man  without  stirring  him,  if  a  flap  is  left  open  in  the 
canvas,  and  a  hole  left  in  the  thin  mattress. 

Fixed  berths  are  not  so  good,  but  some  must  be  provided.  Some  cots  can 
swing  from  the  top,  and  some  men  can  be  in  hammocks.  Probably  every  sick 
transport  should  have  all  these,  viz.,  iron  bedsteads  at  some  points  fastened  to 
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the  deck,  iron  standards  for  swinging  cots,  cots  swinging  from  the  roof,  low 
berths,  and  hammocks. 

In  these  sick  transports  the  kits  and  clothes  must  be  stowed  away  ;  and  as 
they  are  often  very  dirty  and  ofifensive,  and  sometimes  carry  the  poison  of 
ty])hus  and  other  diseases,  the  place  where  they  are  put  should  be  constantly 
fumigated  with  nitrous  and  sulphurous  acid  alternately.  Robert  Jackson 
mentions  that  dirty  clothes  and  bedding  may  be  soon  washed  sweet  by  mix- 
ing oatmeal  with  salt  water. 

Directly  a  sick  transport  has  landed  the  sick,  the  whole  place  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  and  scrai)ed,  then  the  walls  and  ceiling  should  be  lime- 
washed,  and  the  between-decks  constantly  fumigated  till  the  very  moment 
when  fresh  sick  embark. 

SECTION  HL 

HOSPITAL  SHIPS. 

These  are  ships  intended  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  the  sick, — ^float- 
ing hospitals,  in  short  Whenever  operations  are  undertaken  along  a  seaboard, 
and  especially  when  a  force  is  moving,  and  places  for  fixed  hospitals  cannot 
be  assigned,  they  are  indispensable.  They  at  once  relieve  the  army  from  a 
very  heavy  encumbrance,  and,  by  the  prompt  attendance  which  can  be  given 
to  the  sick,  save  many  lives.  They  should  always  be  organised  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  campaign.  In  the  late  Abyssinian  war  three  hospital  ships 
were  used.  Their  fitting  out  was  carefully  superintended  by  Deputy- Inspector- 
General  Dr  Massy,  and  appears  to  have  answered  admirably.  A  full  account  of 
one  of  these  ships  ("  Queen  of  the  South  ")  was  given  by  the  late  StaflT-Surgeon 
Charteris,  to  which  reference  may  be  made.  The  ventilation,  as  shown  by 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  ('708  per  1000  volumes)  was  very  good.*  The 
superficial  space  between  decks  per  man  was  on  the  night  of  the  experiment 
154  feet,  and  the  cubic  space  no  less  than  1076.  During  the  Ashanti  mi 
(1873-4)  the  line  of  battle  ship  "  Victor  Emanuel  "  was  used  as  an  hospital 
ship,  and  was  most  successful  A  very  full  and  detailed  account  of  it  is  given 
by  Surgeon-Major  T.  M  Bleckley,  C.B.,  in  medical  charge  (see  Army  Mwiical 
Rieports,  vol  xv.  p.  260.)  The  floor  space  per  head  was  generally  about  50 
square  feet,  and  the  cubic  space  about  480,  although  it  was  originally  intended 
to  be  les& 

However  convenient,  and  indeed  necessary,  they  are,  it  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  they  are  not  equal  to  an  hospital  on  shore.  It  is  impossible 
to  ventilate  and  clean  them  thoroughly.  The  space  is  small  between  decker 
The  wood  gets  impregnated  \vith  effluvia,  and  even  sometimes  the  bilge  is 
contaminated.  I  have  been  informed  by  Dr  Becher,  late  pathologist  in 
China,  that  even  in  the  very  best  of  the  hospitals  used  there,  it  was  quite 
clear  that  in  every  wound  there  was  evidence  of  a  slight  gangrenous  tendency. 
In  fact,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  prevent  this,  except  by  the  most  vigorous 
antiseptic  treatment 

The  principle  of  separation  should  be  carried  out  in  these  ships— one  ship 
for  wounded  men,  another  for  fevers,  a  third  for  mixed  cases ;  or  if  this 
cannot  be  done,  separate  decks  should  be  assigned  for  wounded  men  and  fever 
cases.  In  fine  weather  the  sick  should  be  treated  on  deck  under  awnings. 
The  between-decks  must  be  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  all  measures  of 
fumigation,  frequent  lime  washing,  &c.,  must  be  constantly  employed 
Charcoal,  also,  in  substance  should  be  largely  used,  and  is,  in  fact,  quite 


*  I  have  to  tViank.DT  Q(A*qT«x^  ioit  «.VLQHd\i<^  m«  to  read  his  ezoellent  Report  on  the 
•hip  **  MaurlUuB,**  ^\^c^  ifaa      «Qi^V3r|«\.\iv  ^^vfirn^^ 
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indispensable.  Warming  by  stoves  must  be  used  in  damp  and  cold  weather, 
and,  if  so,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  this  souice  of  heat,  and  of  all  lights, 
to  improve  ventilation. 

Ships  of  one  deck  are  better  than  two ;  but  as  they  will  hold  a  very  small 
number  of  sick,  two  decks  are  commonly  used.  But  not  more  than  two 
decks  should  be  used  ;  and  if  there  be  a  third  or  orlop  deck,  it  should  be 
kept  for  stores.  Sometimes,  if  there  are  two  decks,  the  upper  deck  is  used 
for  officers  and  the  lower  for  troops,  but  the  reverse  arrangement  should  be 
adopted. 

The  ventilation  of  the  between-decks,  in  addition  to  Edmond's  plan,  should 
be  carried  on  by  tubes,  which,  if  the  central  shaft  is  acting,  will  be  all  inlets, 
and  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  cause  good  distribution  of  the  air. 

The  fittings  of  an  hospital  ship  should  be  as  few  and  simple  as  possible, 
and  invariably  of  iron.  Tables  should  be  small,  and  on  thin  iron  leg& 
Swinging  cots  (as  noticed  in  the  former  section)  are  indispensable  for  wounded 
men,  and  the  appliances  for  the  receiving  and  removing  the  excreta  of 
dysenteric  and  febrile  patients  must  be  carefully  attended  to.  Berths  should 
not  be  of  wood,  but  of  iron  bars,  which  are  much  more  easily  laid  bare  and 
cleaned. 

The  supply  of  distilled  drinking  water  should  be  as  laige  as  possible,  and 
a  good  distilling  apparatus  should  be  on  board,  whether  the  vessel  be  a 
steamer  or  not 

The  laundry  arrangements  are  most  important,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
good  plan,  on  a  large  expedition,  to  have  a  small  ship  converted  entirely  into 
a  laundry.  It  woidd  not  only  wash  for  the  sick,  but  for  the  healthy  men 
alsa  So  also  a  separate  ship  for  a  bakery  is  an  important  point,  so  as  to 
have  no  baking  on  board  the  hospital  ship. 

On  board  the  hospital  ship  there  should  be  constant  fumigation;  lime- 
washing,  whenever  any  part  of  the  hospital  can  be  cleaned  for  a  day  or  two, 
and,  in  fact,  every  other  precaution  taken  which  can  be  thought  of  to  make 
the  floating  hospital  equally  clean,  dry,  well  aerated  and  pure,  as  an  hospital 
on  shore. 

On  board  hospital  ships  it  is  often  easy  to  arrange  for  sea-bathing  and 
douching  ;  it  should  never  be  forgotten  what  important  curative  means  these 
are. 

In  case  pyaemia  and  erysipelas,  or  hospital  gangrene  occur,  the  cases  must 
be  treated  on  deck,  no  matter  how  bad  the  weather  may  be.  Good  awnings 
to  protect  from  wind  and  rain  can  be  put  up. 

If  cows  or  goats  are  kept  on  board  to  supply  milk,  their  stalls  must  be  kept 
thoroughly  cleaned.    But  generally  it  is  better  to  obtain  milk  from  the  shore. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


WAR. 

The  trade  of  the  soldier  is  war.  For  war  he  is  selected,  maintained,  and 
taught  As  a  force  at  the  command  of  a  government,  the  army  is  also  an 
agent  for  maintaining  public  order ;  but  this  is  a  minor  object^  and  only 
occasionally  called  for,  when  the  civil  power  is  incompetent 

In  theory,  an  army  should  be  so  trained  for  war  as  to  be  ready  to  take  the 
field  at  literally  a  moment's  notice.  The  various  parts  composing  it  should 
bo  so  organised  that,  almost  as  quickly  as  the  telegram  flies,  they  can  be 
brought  together  at  any  point,  prompt  to  commence  those  combined  actioiu 
by  which  a  body  of  men  are  moved,  fed,  clothed,  kept  supplied  with  muni- 
tions of  war,  maintained  in  health,  or  cured  if  sick,  and  ready  to  nndertake 
all  the  engineering,  mechanical,  and  strategical  and  tactical  movements  which 
constitute  the  art  of  war. 

That  an  organisation  so  perfect  shall  be  carried  out,  it  is  necessary  that  all 
its  parts  shall  be  equally  efficient ;  if  one  fails,  the  whole  machine  breaks 
down.  The  strength  of  a  chain  is  the  strength  of  its  weakest  link,  and  this 
may  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  an  army.  Commissariat,  transport,  medical, 
and  engineering  appliances  are  as  essential  as  the  arts  of  tactics  and  strategy. 
It  is  a  narrow  and  a  dangerous  view  which  sees  in  war  merely  the  movements 
of  the  soldier,  without  recognising  the  loss  seen  agencies  which  insure  that 
the  soldier  shall  bo  armed,  fed,  clothed,  healthy,  and  vigoroua 

During  peace  the  soldier  is  trained  for  war.  What  is  meant  by  training 
for  war  1  'Not  merely  that  the  soldier  shall  be  taught  to  use  his  weapons 
with  effect,  and  to  act  his  part  in  that  machine,  where  something  of  mechanical 
accuracy  is  imprinted  on  human  beings,  but  that  he  shall  also  know  how  to 
meet  and  individually  cope  with  the  various  conditions  of  war,  which  differ 
so  much  from  those  of  peace. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  war  to  reinduce  a  sort  of  barbarism  The  arts  and 
appliances  of  peace,  wliich  tend,  almost  without  our  care,  to  shelter,  and 
clothe,  and  feed  us,  disappear.  The  man  reverts  in  part  to  his  pristine  con- 
dition, and  often  must  minister  as  he  best  may  to  his  own  wants.  No  doubt 
the  State  will  aid  him  in  tliis ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  as  cxjmpletely  as 
in  peace.  Often,  indeed,  an  army  in  war  has  maintained  itself  in  complete 
independence  of  its  base  of  supplies,  and  in  almost  every  campaign  there  is 
more  or  less  of  this  independence  of  action. 

In  peace,  the  soldier,  as  far  as  clothing,  feeding,  shelter,  and  cleanliness  are 
concerned,  is  almost  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  passive  agent  Everything 
is  done  for  him,  and  all  the  appliances  of  science  are  brought  into  play  to  save 
labour  and  to  lessen  cost  Is  this  the  proper  plan  ?  Looking  to  the  condi- 
tions of  war,  ought  not  a  soldier  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  emigrant, 
who  may  suddenly  be  called  upon  to  quit  the  appliances  of  civilised  life,  and 
who  must  depend  on  himself  and  his  own  powers  for  the  means  of  comfort, 
and  even  subsistence  ? 

There  is  a  ge^nets^  101^^^^^^  English  soldier,  when  placed  in 

unaccustomed  cTO\mia\«si^^^  wcl     TicjOEca!^W\^^  hfili^eea  If 
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SO,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  man,  but  of  the  system,  which  reduces  him  to 
such  a  state.  That  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  man  is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
however  helpless  the  English  soldier  may  appear  to  be  in  the  first  campaign, 
ho  subsequently  becomes  as  clever  in  providing  for  himself  as  any  man.  The 
Crimean  war  did  not  perhaps  last  long  enough  to  show  this,  but  the  Peninsular 
war  proved  it  The  soldier  there  learned  to  cook,  to  house  himself,  to  shelter 
himself  from  the  weather  when  he  had  no  house,  to  keep  himself  clean,  and 
to  mend  and  make  his  clothes.  Was  it  not  the  power  of  doing  these  things, 
as  well  as  the  mere  knowledge  of  movements  and  arms,  which  made  ^e 
Duke  of  Wellington  say  that  his  army  could  go  anywhere  and  do  anything  ? 
And  the  wars  at  the  Cape  and  in  Kew  Zealand  have  shown  that  the  present 
race  of  soldiers,  when  removed  from  the  appliances  of  civilised  life,  have  not 
lost  this  power  of  adaptation. 

The  English  soldier  is  not  helpless ;  ho  is  simply  untrained  in  these  things, 
and  so  long  as  he  is  untrained,  however  perfect  he  may  be  in  drill  and 
manoeuvre,  he  is  not  fit  for  war.  The  campaign  itself  should  not  be  his 
tutor;  it  must  be  in  the  mimic  campaigns  of  peace,  in  which  the  stem 
realities  of  war  are  imitated,  that  the  soldier  must  be  trained.  Our  present 
field-days  represent  the  very  acme  and  culminating  point  of  war, — the  few 
bright  moments  when  the  long  marches  and  the  wearisome  guards  are  rewarded 
by  the  -wild  excitement  of  battle ;  but  the  more  common  conditions  of  the 
campaign  ought  also  to  find  their  parallel  Since  the  Crimean  war,  much 
has  been  done  to  instruct  the  soldier  in  the  minor  arts  of  war.  The  establish- 
ment of  camps  has  to  some  extent  familiarised  him  with  tent  life ;  the  flying 
columns  which  go  out  from  Aldershot  show  him  something  of  the  life  of  the 
bivouac,  and  the  training  in  cooking  which  Lord  Herbert  ordered  is  teaching 
him  how  to  prepare  his  food.  The  Autumn  Manoeuvres  have  extended  this 
system,  and  are  now  making  him  familiar  with  the  chief  conditions  of  the  life 
in  campaigns. 

A  campaign  can  never  be  successful  unless  the  men  are  healthy.  How  are 
men  to  be  trained  so  as  to  start  in  a  campaign  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  to 
be  able  to  bear  the  manifold  trials  of  war  1  The  answer  may  be  given  imder 
three  heads — 

1.  Preparation  for  war  during  peace. 

2.  Entry  on  war. 

3.  Actual  service  in  war. 

SECTION  L 
PREPARATION  FOR  WAR  DURING  PEACE. 

The  various  conditions  of  war,  which  are  different  from  those  of  peace, 
are — 

1.  Exposure  to  the  Weather, — It  is  a  constant  observation  that  men  who 
have  led  out-door  lives  are  far  more  healthy  in  war  than  men  whose  occupa- 
tions have  kept  them  in  housea  The  soldier's  life  should  be,  therefore,  an 
out-door  one.  This  can  only  bo  done  properly  by  keeping  him  in  tents  during 
the  summer.  It  would  be  well,  in  fact,  to  tent  the  whole  army  from  the 
middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  September  every  year.  The  expense  should  be 
looked  on  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  military  establishments.  Wooden  huts 
are  too  like  ordinary  barracks.  As  the  soldier  has  often  to  sleep  out  in  war, 
he  should  be  accustomed  to  this  also  in  peace — warm  simmier  nights  being 
first  selected  to  train  him.  It  will  soon  be  foimd  that  he  will  very  soon 
acquire  the  power  of  resistance  to  cold.    This  plan  will  also  test  the  utility  of 
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his  clothes.*  It  has  been  fotmd  by  experiment  that,  by  careful  training, 
even  delicate  persons  can  bear  sleeping  out  at  night,  even  in  tolerably  cold 
weather,  without  injury,  provided  there  be  no  rain.  At  the  latter  end  of  the 
summer,  it  would  be  well  to  expose  the  men  even  to  rainy  nights,  their  clothes 
being  adapted  for  this,  by  the  supply  of  waterproofs ;  and  in  the  very  useful 
Autumn  Manoeuvres  this  plan  might  be  tried  with  advantaga 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to  have  the  men  raised  off  the  ground, 
both  when  in  tent  and  lying  in  the  open  air,  in  all  countries  where  the  ground 
may  be  moist,  or  cools  rapidly  during  the  night  A  very  useful  field 
h&nmock  has  been  invented  by  Captain  M*Quire ;  it  consists  of  a  strong 
woollen  material,  which  is  suspended  on  two  sticks  by  means  of  guide-ropes. 
It  makes  a  comfortable  bed,  and  keeps  the  body  very  wamL 

It  may  be  thought  that  training  of  this  kind  is  needless,  and  that  it  nuy 
be  left  to  the  campaign  to  accustom  the  men  to  exposure,  but  this  is  not  the 
case ;  a  number  of  men  are  rendered  inefhcient  at  the  commencement  of  a 
campaign  simply  by  the  unaccustomed  exposure. 

2.  Tent  and  Camp  Life.\ — ^The  pitching,  striking,  and  cleansing  of  tents 
(see  page  558)  ;  the  digging  trenches  roimd  the  tents,  and  providing  for 
general  surface  drainage ;  the  arrangement  of  the  interior  of  the  tent,  &c., 
should  all  be  carefully  taught  So  also  the  camp  life  of  the  campaign  should 
be  closely  imitated,  and  the  rules  of  conservancy  most  strictly  carried  out  as 
a  means  simply  of  teaching  what  will  be  of  such  importance  in  war.  J 

3.  Cooking  of  Food, — No  doubt,  in  future  wars,  all  governments  will 
endeavour  to  supply  prepared  and  cooked  food  (see  page  271),  so  as  to  lessen 
the  cost  of  transport  and  the  labour  of  the  soldier.  But  as  this  cannot  always 
be  depended  upon,  the  soldier  must  be  trained  to  cook  Ids  ordinary  rationa 
This  should  not  be  done  for  him ;  he  ought  to  do  it  himself  merely  with  the 
appliances  he  would  have  in  war,  viz.,  his  camp-kettle,  canteen,  and  tin 
plate. 

At  the  conunencement  of  a  campaign  many  men  lose  flesh  and  strength,  or 
suffer  from  diarrhoea,  from  the  food  being  badly  cooked  and  indigestibla 

In  the  Peninsular  war  the  men  became  ainirable  cooks.  At  first  very 
large  camp-kettles,  intended  for  half  a  company,  were  used,  and  were  carried 
on  horses.  They  did  not  answer,  and  the  men  left  them  behind.  After- 
wards smaller  camp-kettles  were  supplied,  one  for  each  mess  of  six  or  eight 
Luscombe  mentions  that  the  supply  of  salt  was  found  to  be  a  very  important 
point ;  he  says,  he  had  no  idea  of  the  value  of  this  condiment  till  he  saw  the 
way  in  which  the  men  saved  every  little  particle ;  without  it,  in  fact,  animal 
and  even  vegetable  food  is  unsavoury. 

In  the  French  army  on  service  8  or  10  men  form  a  corporal's  detachment,  or 
"escouade."  They  have  between  them  one  kettle  and  cover  {marmiie, 
weight  1-7  kilog.),  one  large  bowl  (grande  gamelle^  weight  1  kilog.),  and  one 
large  drinking  vessel  {grand  bidon,  weight  1-5  kilog.)  Each  man  has  for  his 
personal  use  a  small  bowl  (petite  gamelle),  and  a  small  drinking  vessel  {petit 
bidon).  They  are  all  of  tinned  iron.  All  these  vessels  are  carried  by  the 
men,  the  larger  vessels  being  taken  in  turn  by  the  men  of  the  mess. 

♦  In  wference  to  what  was  said  (p.  577)  of  the  great  importance  of  a  hood  to  the  ereatcoat 
for  men  who  sleep  out  at  night,  an  old  observation  of  Donald  Monro  is  of  interest  He  states 
that  in  1760  the  greater  health  enjoyed  by  the  Austrian  Hussars  over  the  other  troops  was  oiring 
to  the  hnlf-boots,  and  the  large  cloaks  with  hoods  carried  by  these  men.— Oh  the  Means  ofPn- 
serving  the  Health  of  the  Army  (2d  edit.  1780,  p.  7). 

t  I  may  refer  here  for  fuller  details  to  some  excellent  treatises  on  Camps  published  in 
Germany  and  Russia,  especially  by  Dr  Roth  (Das  Zeltlager  auf  der  Lockatiidter  fleide  in 
Holstein,  186G),  and  by  Dr  Heyfelder  (Das  Lager  auf  der  Krasnoe^lo,  1868.) 

t  Reference  has  akea^^  W\i  \a  n^tj  wsrM.  HQldief  a  Pocket  Book^  by  Sir  Gamet 
Wolseley,  which  glvea  fxm.         oxi  ^NsNa, 
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It  may  be  concluded  with  regard  to  this  very  important  matter  of  cooking 
utensils,  that  a  man  should  have  a  small  but  very  strong  canteen,  made  of 
unsoldered  tin,  and  with  a  good  deep  lid,  with  a  handle  which  may  serve  as 
a  frying-pan  or  second  vessel,  as  well  as  a  cover.  The  shape  of  the  canteen 
should  be  long  and  flat,  and  not  deeper  than  is  necessary  for  cooking,  so 
that  it  may  be  easily  carried.  Then  cdl  the  other  vessels,  the  camp-kettles 
for  each  mess,  and  the  large  water  vessels,  should  be  carried  for  the  men. 
They  should  be  made  of  thin  steel,  which  is  very  light  for  its  strength,  very 
durable,  and  is  not  acted  on  by  the  food. 

The  dififerent  kinds  of  camp  cooking  to  be  taught  are  stewing,  boiling,  and 
making  soup,  making  tea  and  coffee,  cooking  preserved  vegetables,  making 
cakes  of  flour,  and  oatmeal  porridge. 

Eeference  has  already  been  made  to  the  great  importance  of  not  keeping 
men  too  long  without  food.  By  a  little  arrangement  men  can  always  carry 
food,  and  the  proper  organisation  of  supplies  and  regimental  transport  would 
always  enable  a  commanding^fficer  to  have  some  food  for  his  men.  In 
almost  all  marches,  with  large  bodies  of  men,  and  in  many  actions,  there  are 
long  periods  of  inaction  during  which  men  could  eat  food  which  had  been 
already  cooked.  The  effect  of  this  upon  their  strength,  endurance,  and  even 
courage,  is  remarkable.  Some  instances  have  been  related  to  me  by  ofl&cers 
in  which  failures  resulted  entirely  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  men  produced 
by  want  of  food.  Surely  it  is  useless  to  supply  ammunition  for  guns  if  the 
men  who  are  to  work  have  no  supply  of  force  issued  also  to  them. 

4.  Water  Supply. — As  impure  water  is  a  great  cause  of  sickness  in  war,  the 
soldier  should  be  taught  how  to  recognise  impurity,  and  how  to  use  the  simple 
methods  of  purification  with  charcoal,  alum,  tea,  boiling,  &c.  (See  chapter 
on  Water.) 

5.  Mending  Clothes. — ^Every  soldier  carries  a  hold-all,  but  many  cannot 
use  it  properly.  It  may  be  suggested  whether,  in  the  workshops  which  are 
now  being  established,  it  would  not  be  well  to  let  every  recruit  have  a 
month's  practice  in  repairing  clothes,  and  especially  boots ;  simple  plans  of 
repair  being  selected  if  it  be  possible. 

6.  Cleardiness, — In  war  a  source  of  disease  is  the  want  of  cleanliness. 
Very  soon  the  person  and  clothes  get  covered  with  lice ;  all  the  garments, 
outer  as  well  as  under,  get  impregnated  with  sweat,  and  become  very  filthy. 
The  best  generals  have  always  been  very  careful  on  this  point,  and  have  had 
frequent  washing  parades.  As  washing  clothes  is  really  an  art,  the  soldier 
should  be  taught  to  do  it,  not  by  machinery,  but  in  the  rude  fashion  he  must 
practise  during  war.    Clothes  can  be  partially  cleaned  by  drying  and  beating. 

The  hair  should  be  cut  short  In  the  absence  of  water  for  washing,  the 
best  plan  is  the  small-tooth  comb,  to  keep  the  hair  free  from  vermin,  and  it 
may  be  a  question  whether  one  should  not  be  supplied  to  every  soldier. 

Washing  the  whole  body  in  cold  water,  whenever  it  can  be  done,  is  not 
only  bracing  and  invigorating,  but  strengthens  it  against  vicissitudes  of 
weather,  and  against  dysentery.* 

SECTION  IL 

ENTRY  ON  WAR. 

When  actual  war  commences  some  further  steps  become  necessary. 

All  experience  shows  that  men  under  twenty  or  tweny-one  years  of  age 


*  Both  Donald  Monro  and  Lind  notice  this. 
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cannot  bear  the  £atigueB  of  war.*  If  possible,  tben,  all  men  below  twenty- 
one,  or  at  any  rate  below  twenty,  should  be  held  back  from  the  campaign,  and 
formed  into  depots,  whence  they  may  be  draughted  for  active  service  on  occa- 
sion. Of  course  every  means  should  be  taken  during  their  service  at  the 
dep6ts  to  strengthen  and  harden  them 

AH  weakly  men  should  also  be  held  back,  and  every  man  thus  ret')ined 
should  come  imder  the  surgeon's  superintendence,  not  in  hospital,  but  while 
doing  his  duty. 

The  men  who  are  about  to  enter  on  the  campaign  should  at  once  commence 
a  more  severe  training.  If  there  be  time  to  do  it,  this  should  be  carried  to 
an  extent  even  greater  than  wiU  be  demanded  in  war,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Romans,  who  trained  their  soldiers  so  severely  in  peace  that  war  was  a  rebel 
Footsoreness  is  very  common  at  the  commencement  of  a  campaign,  and  often 
gives  great  trouble  (see  page  601). 

Certain  changes  in  the  food  of  the  men  should  be  mada 

The  exertions  of  war,  bodily  and  mental,  are  often  very  great,  and  demand 
an  increased  quantity  of  food,  especially  in  the  nitrogenous  and  fatty  elements ; 
an  increased  amount  of  meat  and  bread,  with  the  addition  of  fat  bacon,  cheese, 
and  peas  or  beans,  should  be  given,  so  as  to  bring  the  daily  amount  of  nitrogen 
to  375  to  400  grains,  and  of  carbon  to  6000  grains  daily  (see  page  562). 
During  the  war  every  effort  should  be  made  to  get  bread  and  flour  supplied  in 
lieu  of  biscuit,  and  to  supply  red  wine  (page  307).  As  one  of  the  perils  of 
war  is  the  occurrence  of  scurvy,  the  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  should  be  in- 
creased ;  if  these  at  all  fail  during  the  campaign,  the  preserved  V(^table8 
must  be  issued,  and  the  other  precautions  taken  (see  page  496).  Ck>nsidering 
the  benefit  apparently  derived  in  Captain  Cook's  voyages  from  wort  made 
from  malt,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  try  the  effect  of  introducing  this  as  a 
beverage  ;  it  can  be  readily  made. 

Donald  Monro  mentions  that  at  Bremen,  in  1762,  when  no  vegetables 
could  be  got,  and  fresh  meat  was  dear,  and  scurvy  broke  out,  infusion  of 
horse-radish  was  found  to  be  usefuL    Spruce  beer  was  also  used. 

SECTION  IIL 

ACTUAL  WARt 

Experience  has  showed  in  hundreds  of  campaigns  that  there  is  a  laige 
amount  of  sickness.  The  almost  universality  of  this  proves  that,  with  every 
care,  the  conditions  of  war  are  unfavourable  to  health.  The  strenuous  exer- 
tions, the  broken  rest,  the  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  the  scanty,  ill-cooked,  or 
unwholesome  food,  the  bad  water,  and  the  foul  and  overcrowded  camps  ami 
tents,  account  for  the  amoimt  of  disease.  

*  The  examples  are  numerous,  but  the  following  are  often  quoted.  In  1805  the  French  army 
broke  up  at  Boulogne,  and  marched  400  leagues  (French)  to  light  at  AusterUtz ;  the  youngest 
soldier  was  twenty-two  years  old  ;  they  left  scarcely  any  sick  or  wounded  en  route.  In  18ii9 
the  French  marched  from  the  German  provinces  to  Vienna ;  not  half  the  army  were  agisd  twenty 
years ;  the  hospitals  were  filled  with  sick.  In  1818  and  1814  the  despatches  of  Napoleon  tw 
tilled  with  complaints  of  the  boys"  who  were  sent  him,  and  who  died  in  multituaes  by  the 
road  side  and  in  the  hospitals. 

f  Sanitary  Rules  of  the  Botnans  during  War, 

Vegetius  (De  Re  Afilitari,  lib.  lii.  cap.  2)  says  the  Romans  took  sreat  care  that  the  men 
should  be  well  supplied  with  good  water,  good  provisions,  firewootl,  sufficient  quantity  of  wioe, 
vinegar,  and  salt.   They  endeavoured  to  keep  their  armies  in  good  health  by  due  attention— 

1.  To  Situation  ;  avoiding  marshes  and  dry  imcovered  ground  in  summer ;  in  having  tant*, 
frequently  changing  camps  m  summer  and  autumn. 

2.  To  the  Water ;  for  bad  water  was  considered  to  be  very  productive  of  diaeaaea. 

8.  To  the  Seasons  \  nol  exvo^Vutt  iti^n  t«  Vveat.  In  winter,  taking  particular  care  that  the 
men  never  were  in  vianl  ol  1aw^o«A  w  <5i<QNJDi»%. 
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The  amount  of  illness  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  campaign  and  the  genius 
of  the  commander. 

If  the  records  can  be  trusted,  it  would  seem  that  the  English  have  been 
more  unhealthy  than  the  French  in  their  wars,  but  there  is  no  great  trust  to 
be  placed  in  war  statistics.  In  the  Peninsula  the  mean  daily  number  of  sick 
was  never  below  12  per  cent,  except  for  a  short  time,  in  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  when  it  fell  to  9  or  10.  Sometimes  it  amounted  to  15,  20,  or  25  per 
cent  In  the  Crimea  the  immense  sickness  of  the  first  winter  is  but  too  well 
remembered. 

Army  Medical  Regvlatinm. 

Before  an  army  takes  the  field,  the  Director-Greneral  may  appoint  a  medical 
officer  to  act  as  Field-Inspector  under  the  principal  medical  officer,  but  not  to 
act  as  sanitary  officer.  The  Director-General  prepares  lists  of  all  medicines, 
stores,  <&c.    The  amount  of  transport  and  of  stores  is  laid  down. 

Before  an  army  takes  the  field  the  Director-General,  on  requirement  by  the 
War  Office,  gives  an  account  of  everything  in  the  proposed  scene  of  operations 
which  may  affect  the  health  of  the  men.  He  appoints  a  sanitary  officer  to  be 
attached  to  the  Quartermaster-General's  department  He  issues  instructions 
to  the  principal  medical  officer  and  sanitary  officer  on  all  matters  connected 
with  rations,  clothing,  shelter,  precautions  for  preventing  disease,  «fec 

The  sanitary  officer  inspects  all  proposed  encamping  ground,  quarters,  d^c., 
and  supervises  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  all  camps,  towns,  hospitals,  &c 
The  principal  medical  officer  advises  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  on  all 
matters  affecting  health,  such  as  rations,  shelter,  clothing,  <kc.,  and  may,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Commander  of  the  Forces,  issue  instructions  on  such 
matters  to  the  medical  officers. 

The  sanitary  officer  inspects  the  camp  daily  \  accompanies  the  Quartermaster- 
General  on  the  march^  and  gives  his  advice  on  all  sanitary  points.  He  is  sup- 
plied with  information  to  aid  him  in  his  work  from  all  principal  medical 
officers  of  general  hospitals,  divisions,  and  brigades  in  the  field.  He  transmits 
a  weekly  sanitary  report  to  the  principal  medical  officer. 

Causes  of  Sickness  and  Mortality  in  War. 

The  chief  causes  of  sickness  and  mortality  in  the  English  army  have  been 
in  order  of  fatality — 

1.  Diseases  arising  from  improper  and  insufficient  food,  viz.,  general 
feebleness  and  increased  liability  to  malarious  fevers,  dysentery,  diarrhoea, 
jfec,  and  production  of  scurvy  and  scorbutic  dysentery. 

2.  Malarious  disease  from  unhealthy  sitea 

3.  Catarrhs,  bronchitis,  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  rheumatism,  dysentery  (?), 
produced  by  inclemencies  of  weather. 


4.  To  Food  and  Medicine ;  the  officers  saw  that  the  men  had  their  regular  meals,  and  were 
weU  looked  after  by  the  commissariat. 

6.  To  Exercise ;  by  keeping  the  troops  daring  the  day-time  in  constant  exercise ;  in  dry 
weather  in  the  open  air ;  in  time  of  rain  or  snow  under  cover ;  for  exercise  was  believed  to  do 
a  ^reat  deal  more  for  the  preservation  of  health  than  the  art  of  physic. 

The  Praefectus-Castrorum  (Quartermaster-General),  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  Roman 
army,  looked  after  the  sick,  and  provided  everything  required  by  the  surgeons.  Both  Liyy  and 
Tacitus  mention  that  the  commanding  officers  used  to  visit  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  to 
inc^uire  if  they  were  weU  taken  care  oY.  The  great  health  of  the  Roman  soldiers  was  evidently 
owing  to  their  great  temperance ;  their  excellent  warm  tents  made  of  hides ;  their  carefully 
kept  camps  ;  the  worm  war  dress  or  sagum,  and  their  constant  exercise. 

JiuUs  of  the  Macedonians.— The  only  notice,  I  believe,  of  the  means  by  which  Alexander  the 
Great  preserved  so  wonderfully  the  health  of  his  small  army,  is  a  statement  that  he  lYequently 
chang^  his  encamping  jpt>und8  (Qnintus  Curtius,  Ub.  32).  This  great  soldier  must  certainly 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  art  of  Hygiene. 
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4.  Spotted  typhus,  kept  up  and  spread  (if  not  produced)  by  overcrowding 
and  uncleanliness. 

5.  Contagious  dysentery,  arising  from  foul  camps  and  latrines. 

6.  Typhoid  and  perhaps  other  fevers,  produced  by  foul  campa 

7.  Exhaustion  and  debility,  produced  by  excessive  fatigue — a  very  great 
plredisposing  cause  of  almost  sJl  other  diseases. 

8.  Cholera,  in  India  especially,  and  in  Turkey. 

9.  Yellow  fever  in  the  West  Indian  campaigns. 

10.  Plague  in  Egypt 

11.  The  exanthemata  occasionally. 

12.  Ophthahnia. 

13.  Venereal  diseases. 

Of  these  diseases  the  most  fatal  have  been  scorbutic  dysentery  and  typhus. 
It  is  indeed  curious  to  see  how  invariably  in  all  wars  the  scorbutis  taint 
occurs,  and  frequently  in  how  early  a  period  of  the  campaign  it  can  be 
detected.  There  almost  seems  to  be  something  in  the  fatigues  and  anxietita 
of  war  which  assists  its  development  It  frequently  complicates  every  other 
disease,  impresses  on  them  a  peculiar  character,  and  renders  them  very 
intractable  to  treatment  This  is  the  case  with  dysentery,  typhoid  fever, 
malarious  fever,  and  spotted  typhus.  With  the  last  disease,  especially,  it  has 
intimate  relations,  and  contributes  apparently  to  its  propagation  by  rendering 
the  frame  more  easily  attacked  by  the  specific  poison. 

One  of  the  most  important  preventive  measures  to  be  adopted  in  war  is  the 
prophylactic]  treatment  of  scurvy.  But  with  a  full  knowledge  of  this,  the 
disease  cannot  always  be  avoided.  The  Federal  Americans  were  fully  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  combating  it,  and  made  immense  efforts  to  do  sa  They 
did  not  succeed,  and  so  marked  and  so  general  was  the  scorbutic  taint  in  their 
army,  that  its  combinations  with  typhoid  fever  and  malaria  have  been  looked 
upon  as  new  diseases. 

If  scurvy  could  bo  prevented,  every  other  war  disease  would  be  compara- 
tively,  trifling.  Inflammations  from  exposure,  exhaustion  from  fatigue,  and 
gastro-intestinal  affections  from  improper  food  and  atmospheric  vicissitudes, 
would  still  occur ;  but  the  ravages  of  typhus,  typhoid  fever,  malaria,  and 
dysentery,  would  be  trifling  and  easily  prevented. 

To  prevent  scurvy,  then,  is  one  of  the  most  important  measures. 

If  scurvy  be  absent,  typhus  fever  is  readily  treated ;  isolation  and  the 
freest  IventUation  are  certain  to  stop  it  The  only  great  danger  would  be  in 
a  besieged  and  crowded  fortress.  In  such  a  place  it  may  be  beyond  control, 
but  early  recognition  and  prompt  isolation,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  and  as 
free  ventilation  as  possible,  may  perhaps  stop  it  It  is  in  such  cases  that  we 
shoidd  freely  use  the  nitrous  acid  fumes  and  other  disinfectant  vapours. 

Enteric  (typhoid)  fever  and  contagious  dysentery,  in  the  same  way,  ought 
with  certainty  to  be  prevented  in  a  camp.  The  first  case,  even,  should  make 
us  take  urgent  measures  for  the  cleansing  of  latrines,  or,  better  still,  the 
closing  of  all  the  old  and  the  opening  of  fre^h  oi^  But  the  best  plan  of  all 
is  to  shift  the  encamping  ground,  and  we  shoum  remember  the  old  Roman 
maxim,  based  doubtless  on  observation  of  typhoid  fevers,  that  this  must  be 
done  more  often  in  the  autumn. 

The  exanthemata,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever,  sometimes  spread  largely 
through  an  army  ;  the  only  plan  is  to  separate  all  cases,  and  send  them  one 
day's  march  on  the  flank  of  the  army,  if  it  can  be  done,  not  in  the  direction 
of  the  line  of  supplies. 

Plague  probably  demands  the  same  measuios  as  typhu& 

The  measures  ioi  c\io\&xab\vaN^\^Ti^>iaR^^  ^sQS&sstssQ&lc^  w\t»d. 
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The  diseases  of  exposure  can  be  hardly  avoided,  but  may  be  lessened  by 
warm  clothes  and  waterproof  outer  coverings.  Flannel  should  be  used  next 
the  skin  all  over  the  trunk  and  extremities,  and  is  indispensable.  One  of  the 
most  important  means  to  enable  troops  to  stand  inclemencies  of  weather,  and 
indeed  all  fatigues,  is  hot  food.  Coifee  and  tea  are  the  best,  and  hot  spirits 
and  water,  though  useful  as  an  occasional  measure,  are  much  inferior,  if  indeed 
they  do  any  good  at  all  apart  from  the  warmth.  But  the  supply  of  hot  food 
in  war  should  be  carefully  attended  to,  especially  in  the  case  of  breakfast, 
after  which  men  will  undergo  without  harm  great  exposure  and  fatigue. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  at  greater  length  into  the  measures  to  prevent  the 
diseases  of  war,  for  the  proper  plans  have  been  all  enumerated  previously. 
We  may  conclude  only  that  much  can  be  done  to  prevent  disease,  but  we 
must  also  remember  that  the  course  of  campaigns  sometimes  is  too  violent  and 
overpowering  for  our  eflforts,  and  that  wars,  like  revolutions,  will  never  be 
made  with  rose  water. 

Recapitulation  of  the  Duties  of  a  Sanitary  Officer  during  War. 

To  go  forward  with  the  officers  of  the  quartermaster's  department,  to  choose 
the  camping  ground  ;  arrange  for  surface  drainage  ;  if  necessarily  in  a 
malarious  place,  make  use  of  all  obstacles,  as  hills,  trees,  to  throw  off  the 
malaria  from  the  tents  ;  place  the  tents  with  the  openings  from  the  malarious 
quarter.  If  possible,  never  take  low  hiUs  (100  to  250  feet)  above  marsliy 
plains.  Arrange  for  the  water  supply,  and  for  the  service  of  the  men,  animals, 
and  washing.  As  soon  as  possible  fix  the  sites  for  the  latrines  ;  have  them 
dug  out,  and  make  dry  paths  to  them.  As  soon  as  the  tents  are  pitched, 
visit  the  whole  camp,  and  see  that  the  external  ventilation  is  not  blocked  in 
any  way,  and  that  the  tents  are  as  far  off  each  other  as  can  be  permitted. 
Assign  their  work  to  the  scavengers,  and  mark  out  the  places  of  deposit  for 
refuse.  The  daily  inspection  should  include  all  these  points,  as  well  as  the 
inspection  of  the  food  and  Qooking  and  of  the  slaughter-houses.  If  the  camp 
be  a  large  one,  a  certain  portion  should  be  selected  every  day  for  the  careful 
inspection  of  the  individual  tents,  but  it  should  be  made  in  no  certain  order, 
that  the  men  may  not  prepare  specially  for  the  inspection. 

A  set  of  rules  should  be  drawn  up  for  the  men,  pointing  out  the  necessity 
of  ventilation,  cleanliness  of  their  persons,  tents,  and  ground  around  them, 
and  ordering  the  measures  which  are  to  be  adopted.  This  will  have  to  be  pro- 
mulgated by  the  general  in  command. 

In  the  daily  work,  a  certain  order  and  routine  should  be  followed,  so  that 
nothing  shall  be  overlooked. 

The  sanitary  officer  of  a  large  camp  can  never  perform  his  duties  without 
the  most  unremitting  support  from  the  regiment^  medical  officers,  who  are 
the  sanitary  officers  of  their  regimenta  Not  only  must  they  inspect  their  own 
regimental  camps,  but  by  an  immediate  report  to  the  sanitary  officer  of  any 
disease  which  can  possibly  be  traced  to  some  camp  impurity,  they  should 
render  it  possible  for  the  commencing  evil,  of  whatever  kind,  to  be  detected 
and  checked. 

As  early  as  possible  every  morning  the  number  of  men  reported  sick  from 
each  regiment  should  be  made  known,  and  a  calculation  made  of  sick  to 
strength,  and  then,  if  any  regiment  showed  any  excess  of  sick,  the  sanitary 
state  of  its  camp  should  be  specially  and  thoroughly  investigated. 

Hospitals  in  War.* 

With  an  army  in  the  field,  hospitals  are  of  several  kinda 

*  Sir  James  M*Grigor,  in  the  Peninsula,  established  divisional  hospitals  in  fronts  and  con* 
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1.  The  principal  General  Hospital  at  the  base  of  operations. 

2.  The  Intermediate  Hospitals,  divided  into  — 

a.  The  Field  Hospitals  stationed  at  the  base  or  on  the  line  of  communi- 

cation. 

b.  The  Field  Hospitals  proper,  which  move  with  the  corps,  and  include 

the  dressing  stations  and  regimmtcd  stati/ms. 

The  old  ReQiinmtal  Hospital  is  now  definitively  abolished,  but  medical  and 
surgical  assistance  is  provided  by  a  medical  ofl&cer  with  one  or  two  attendants, 
accompanied  by  bearers,  with  stretchers  when  required,  as  in  action  in  the  field 
The  sick  are  treated  in  the  field  hospitals  first,  and  then  passed  on  to  the  in- 
termediate hospitals  in  rear,  which  are  again  evacuated,  as  occasion  requires, 
by  transfer  of  patients  to  the  principal  general  hospital  at  the  base.  This  last 
wiU  be  in  a  convenient  station  on  the  frontier,  or,  in  case  of  an  insular  nation 
like  ourselves,  on  some  sea-coast  easily  accessible.  It  is  from  it  that  men  will 
ultimately  bo  invalided  home  Si  unfit  for  further  service. 

For  each  army  corps  (of  nominally  36,000  men)  25  field  hospitals  are 
appointtnl, — 12  to  move  with  the  corps,  and  13  to  be  stationed  at  the  base  and 
alwng  the  lines  of  communication,* — each  is  equipped  for  200  sick,  and  may 
bo  divided  into  half  hospitals  for  100  each,  if  necessary.  Slight  cases  would 
bo  treated  in  the  field  hospitals,  but  all  cases  likely  to  take  any  time  should 
be  sent  to  the  rear  of  operations  as  soon  as  possible.  Cases  of  fever  (typhus 
and  typhoid)  ought  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible  far  from  the  field  force. 
It  is  of  great  importance  that  they  should  not  be  put  near  surgical  cases,  which 
ought  to  be  kept  separate,  or  mixed  only  with  non-communicable  diseases. 
Tlus  (the  separation  of  fever  from  surgical  cases)  was  a  Peninsular  rule  of  Sir 
James  M'Grigor,  and  should  never  be  forgotten.  Ophthalmic  cases  ought  also 
to  be  isolated. 

The  hospitals  in  rear  may  be  at  some  distance,  but  connected  either  with  a 
railway  or  by  water  carriaga  It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  continually 
sending  patients  from  the  division  and  general  hospitals  with  the  army  to  the 
hospitals  in  rear.  It  is  not  only  to  keep  the  hospitals  in  front  empty  for 
emergencies,  and  to  facilitate  all  movements  of  the  army,  but  it  has  a  great 
effect  on  the  army  itself.  A  great  hospital  fidl  of  sick  is  a  disheartening 
spectacle,  and  often  damps  the  spirits  of  the  bravest  men.  The  whole  army 
is  higher  in  hope  and  spirits  when  the  sick  are  removed,  as  was  shown  re- 
markably by  the  Austrian  experience  of  1859.  The  sick  themselves  are 
greatly  benefited  by  the  removal ;  the  change  of  scene,  of  air,  of  ideas,  has 
itself  a  marvellous  effect,  and  this  is  another  great  reason  for  constantly 
evacuating  the  sick  from  the  hospitals  in  front 

Tho  men  who  are  reported  for  hospital  in  war  must  be  divided  into  several 
classes  — 

1.  Slightly  wounded  should  be  treated  in  the  field  or  intermediate 
hospitals,  and  then  return  to  duty. 

2.  Severely  wounded  at  first  in  the  field  hospitals,  then  sent  to  the 
intermediate  hospital,  and  then  to  the  rear,  as  convalescence  is  always 
long. 


valescent  hospitals  in  the  rear,  where  the  men  were  received  en  route  to  the  depdt  Although 
he  does  not  describe  his  system  fully  in  his  paper  in  the  Medico-Chimi^'cal  TransactioiM  (roL 
\  i.  )y  it  is  evident  from  his  Autobiography  that  hia  constant  practice  was  to  send  off  the  sick  as 
soon  as  possible.  This  is  shoMrn  by  his  parrative  of  the  retreat  from  Burgos,  when  be  saved 
Lord  Wellington  from  the  mortification  of  abandoning  his  sick  and  wounded  to  the  enemy.  Mv 
colleague.  Professor  Longmore,  in  his  most  instructive  work  on  Transport,  has  detailed  at  leDgtK 
the  means  of  transport  of  the  sick  and  wounde<l,  and  other  important  matters  of  the  kind 

•  For  full  detaWs  ot  tYie  nftv  ot^v!^s«x\!^\v  va.  tha  fields  see  lYofessor  Longmoxc's 

work,  Gunshot  Injune&i         wcfcJvL.  Omj^A. 
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3.  Slight  colds,  diarrhoea,  &&,  treated  in  the  field  hospitals. 

4.  Severer  colds,  bronchitis,  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  dysentery,  &c.,  should 
be  sent  at  once  to  the  intermediate  hospital,  and  then  to  the  rear  as  soon  as 
they  can  move  with  safety. 

5.  Typhus  fever  at  once  to  the  hospitals  in  rear,  if  possible  without  entering 
the  field  hospitals. 

6.  Typhoid  cases,  also,  should  be  sent  to  the  rear,  and,  in  fact,  all  severe 
cases.  The  field  hospitals  should  be  alwa^  almost  empty,  and  ready  for 
emergencies. 

These  hospitals  in  rear  may  be  even  two  or  three  days*  journey  off,  if  con- 
veyance be  by  water,  or  one  or  two  days  if  by  rail  Sick  and  wounded  men 
bear  movement  wonderfully  well,  with  proper  appliances,  and  are  often  indeed 
benefited.* 

The  proper  position  for  these  hospitals,  at  the  base  of  operations,  must  be 
fixed  by  the  commander  of  the  forces  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign, 
as  he  alone  will  know  what  point  will  be  the  base  of  supplies,  and  it  is  of 
importance  to  have  these  great  hospitals  near  the  large  stores  which  are 
collected  for  the  campaign. 

It  seems  now  quite  clear  that  these  hospitals  should  not  be  the  ordinary 
buildings  of  the  country  adapted  as  hospitals.  Such  a  measure  seldom  suc- 
ceeds, and  the  mere  adaptation  is  expensive,  though  probably  always  imper- 
fect f  Churches  should  never  be  taken,  as  they  are  not  only  cold,  but  often 
damp,  and  there  are  often  exhalations  from  vaults. 

The  French,  Austrian,  and  American  experience  is  in  favour  of  having  the 
hospitals  in  rear  made  of  tents  or  wooden  huts.  The  huts  are  perhaps  the 
best,  especially  if  the  winter  be  cold.  They  were  very  largely  used  by  the 
Federal  Americans,  who  have  entirely  given  up  converting  old  buildings  into 
hospitals.  The  best  huts  which  were  used  in  the  Eussian  war  of  1854-56 
were  those  erected  at  Renkioi  from  Mr  Bruners  design ;  each  held  fifty  men 
in  four  rowa  This  plan,  however,  ia  not  so  good  a  one  as  having  only  two 
rows  of  beds.  Hammond  |  states  that  in  the  American  war  the  best  size  has 
been  found  to  be  a  ward  for  fifty  men  with  two  rows  of  beds ;  length  of  ward, 
175  feet  ;  width,  25  ;  height,  14  feet ;  superficial  area  per  man,  87  feet ; 
cubic  space  per  man,  1200  feet  Ventilation  was  by  the  ridge,  an  opening  10 
inches  wide,  running  the  whole  length,  and  by  openings  below,  which  could 
be  more  or  less  closed  by  sliding  doora  Some  of  the  American  hospitals  held 
from  2000  to  2800  bed8.§  It  is  probable,  however,  that  smaller  wards  (for 
25  men)  would  be  better. 

An  hospital  constructed  of  such  huts  can  be  of  any  size,  but  there  must  be 
several  kitchens  and  laundries  if  it  be  very  large.  If  space  permit,  however, 
it  seems  desirable  to  have  rather  a  collection  of  smaller  hospitals  of  500  beds 
each,  separated  by  half  a  mile  of  distance,  than  one  large  hospital 

The  arrangement  of  the  huts  must  be  made  according  to  the  principles 
already  laid  down.    Dr  Hammond  writes  thus  of  these  hospitals  :— 

It  will,  perhaps,  not  be  out  of  place  again  to  insist  on  the  great 


♦  On  this  and  other  points  of  the  like  kind,  see  Report  on  Hygiene,  in  the  Army  Medical 
Report  for  1862,  pp.  349,  860. 

t  Donald  Monro  says  that,  in  1769,  the  houses  in  Germany  taken  for  the  sick  were  improved 
by  taking  away  the  stoves  and  putting  in  open  fire-places.  In  the  Peninsula,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  appeared  to  have  a  dread  of  fever  attacking  the  army.  Luscombe  tells  us  that  the 
Duke  asked  ttie  principal  medical  officer  every  day  as  to  the  appearance  of  fever.  He  also  im- 
proved the  hospitals  by  ordering  open  fire-places.   (Luncombe,  p.  6.) 

X  On  Hygiene,  p.  855. 

§  See  Report  on  Hygiene,  in  the  Army  Medical  Report  for  1862,  p.  815,  et  $eq,,  far  m  fuller 
description. 
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advantages  of  these  temporary  field  hospitals  over  those  located  in  permanent 
buildings  in  towns.  Nothing  is  better  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  winter  and 
summer,  than  a  tent  or  a  ridge-ventilated  hnt  The  experience  gained  during 
the  present  war  establishes  this  point  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt 
Cases  of  erysipelas  or  of  hospital  gangrene  occurring  in  the  old  buildings, 
which  were  at  one  time  unavoidably  used  as  hospitals,  but  which  are  now 
almost  displaced  for  the  ridge-ventilated  pavilions,  immediately  commenced  to 
get  well  as  soon  as  removed  to  the  tents.  But  in  one  instance  that  has  come 
to  my  knowledge  has  hospital  gangrene  originated  in  a  wooden  pavihon 
hospital,  and  in  no  instance,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  a  tent  Hospital 
gangrene  has  been  exceedingly  rare  in  all  our  hospitals,  but  two  or  three 
hundred  cases  occurring  among  the  many  wounded,  amounting  to  over  100,000 
of  the  loyal  and  rebel  troops  which  have  been  treated  in  them.  Again, 
wounds  heal  more  rapidly  in  them,  for  the  reason  that  the  full  benefit  of  tlie 
fresh  air  and  the  light  are  obtained.  Even  in  fractures  the  beneficial  efiecte 
are  to  be  remarked."     ("  On  Hygiene,"  p.  397.) 

Baron  Larrey,  in  his  useful  work,*  describes  the  plans  adopted  by  the  French 
in  the  Italian  war  of  1859.  At  Constantinople,  during  the  Crimean  war,  the 
French  were  apparently  very  weU  installed ;  the  best  buildings  in  Constanti- 
nople were  assigned  to  them,  and  they  were  arranged  with  all  the  accuracy  of 
organisation  wluch  distinguishes  the  French  The  results  were  not,  however, 
favourable,  especially  in  the  spring  of  1856,  when  typhus  spread  through 
many  of  the  hospitaJs,  and  caused  great  mortaUty.  f  Taught  by  this  experi- 
ence, in  the  Italian  war  of  1859  the  French  distributed  their  sick  in  small 
hospitals  whenever  they  could  find  a  building,  and  in  this  way  the  extension 
of  the  specific  diseases  was  entirely  stopped. 

In  the  great  Franco  l^russian  war  of  1870-71,  the  Germans  made  great  use 
of  temporary  hospitals,  and  distributed  their  sick  and  wounded  over  almost 
the  whole  of  Germany.  The  plans  were  very  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
Crimean  and  American  wars.  In  some  of  the  large  cities,  as  at  Berlin, 
immense  hospitals,  with  railways  and  every  appliance,  were  fitted  up.  The 
experience  as  regards  hospital  gangrene  and  eiysipelas  was  favourable,  but 
there  were  many  cases  of  pyaemia  in  some  of  these  hospitals.  J 

To  sum  up,  the  hygiene  of  field  hospitals  in  war  (the  rules  are  derived  from 
our  own  Crimean  experience,  and  that  of  the  wars  which  have  taken  place 
since)  is  as  follows : — The  field,  including  the  intermediate,  hospitals  to 
be  made  of  tents  ;  the  tents  being  well  constructed,  of  good  size,  thoroughly 
ventilated,  the  flaps  being  able  to  be  raised  so  as  almost,  if  desired,  to  make 
the  tent  into  an  awning.  The  most  convenient  and  best  are  the  hospital 
marquees  of  the  new  pattern,  except  for  their  considerable  weight  The 
new  double  circular  tents  will  now  be  used  in  all  probability  :  they  are  a 
great  improvement  on  the  old  bell-tent,  and  lighter  than  the  marquee. 
Each  weig^  100  fi>  dry,  and  four  patients  are  put  in  a  tent    For  operating 


:  *  Notice  Bnr  l^Hygi^ne  des  Hopitauz  Mmtaires,  1862. 

f  Larrey  mentions  some  striking  instances  of  the  effects  of  overcrowding.  At  Rami-Tchiffllck, 
the  hospital  was  fixed  for  900  by  the  surgeon  in  charge,  who  allowed  no  more  ;  it  remained 
healthy.  His  successor  increased  the  beds  to  1200  ana  then  to  1400.  Typhus  became  most 
severe,  and  spared  no  one  (ni  iniirmiers,  ni  soeurs,  ni  mAdocinsj.  In  the  hospital  at  Peim  there 
was  the  same  mistake,  and  the  same  results.  Typhus  caused  nfty  per  cent,  of  the  deaths.  At 
the  hospital  of  the  £cole  Militaire  no  crowding  was  permitted,  and  tjrphus  caused  only  ten  per 
cent  of  the  deaths.  In  the  French  ambulances  in  the  Crimea  the  same  facts  were  notioed. 
Double  and  treble  numbers  were  crowded  into  some,  and  they  were  ravaged  by  typhos  ;  othen 
were  not  allowed  to  be  crowded,  and  had  little  tvphus. 

X  Numerous  works  have  been  published,  which  space  does  not  allow  me  even  to  enumerate, 
but  the  medical  officer  wUi  fiiid  much  information  in  the  Army  Medical  Department  B^oits, 
espedally  in  the  eaaa^B  ttom      o^^o^x^      '<««t%  ^kqXNa  "^Tva^^  ^23sva%  tha  war. 
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purpoBes,  the  central  pole  can  be  removed  and  a  tripod  support  substituted, 
so  as  to  leave  the  centre  free. 

The  ground  round"  the  tents  to  be  thoroughly  drained,  kept  very  clean, 
and  replaced  from  time  to  tima  The  tent  floor  to  be  covered  with  clean, 
and,  if  possible,  dried  earth,  or  charcoal,  and  to  be  then  covered  with  a 
waterproof  cloth,  or  boarded,  if  the  camp  be  one  of  position.  In  either 
case  the  greatest  care  must  be  [taken  that  the  ground  does  not  get  soaked 
and  filthy.  Every  now  and  then  (if  possible  every  ten  days  or  so)  the  tents 
should  be  shifted  a  little. 

If  it  can  be  done,  the  sick  should  be  raised  off  the  ground.  Iron  bed- 
steads are  cumbrous,  but  small  iron  pegs  stuck  in  the  ground  might  carry 
a  sort  of  cot  or  hammock.  The  advantage  of  a  plan  of  this  kind  is,  that 
by  means  of  holes  in  the  sacking,  wounded  men  can  have  the  close-stool 
without  much  movement  For  fever  cases  it  permits  a  free  movement  of  air 
under  the  patient 

The  stationary  general  hospitals  in  rear  should  be  of  tents  or  wooden 
huts,  but  never  of  converted  buildings,  or  of  hospitals  used  by  other  nations. 
Here,  of  course,  iron  bedsteads,  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  a  regular 
hospital,  are  brought  into  play. 

Whenever  practicable,  the  rear  hospital  should  have  water-closets  and 
sewera  At  Eenkioi,  in  Turkey,  Mr  Brunei  supplied  square  wooden  sewers 
about  fifteen  inches  to  the  side ;  they  were  tarred  inside,  and  acted  most 
admirably,  without  leakage,  for  fifteen  months,  till  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  water-closets  ( Jenning's  simple  syphon),  arranged  with  a  small  water-box 
below  the  cistern  to  economise  water,  never  got  out  of  order,  and,  in  fact,  the 
drainage  of  the  hospital  was  literally  perfect  I  have  little  doubt  such  well' 
tarred  wooden  sewers  would  last  two  or  three  yeara 

There  is  one  danger  about  wooden  hospitals,  viz.,  that  of  fire.  The  huts 
should,  therefore,  on  this  ground  alone,  be  widely  separated  ;  each  hut  should 
have,  about  ten  feet  from  it,  an  iron  box  for  refuse.  Wooden  boxes  do  not 
answer,  as  in  the  winter  live  cinders  get  thrown  in,  and  there  is  danger  of 
fire.  These  boxes  should  be  emptied  every  morning  by  the  scavengers. 
Water  must  be  laid  on  into  every  ward. 

The  arrangement  of  the  buildings  is  a  simple  matter,  but  must  partly  be 
determined  by  the  ground.  Long  open  lines  are  the  best  An  hospital  of 
this  kind,  completely  prepared  in  England,  can  be  put  up  at  a  very  rapid  rate,* 
supposing  there  be  no  great  amount  of  earth-work,  and  that  the  supply  of 
water  and  of  outlet  for  sewage  be  convenient  So  that,  if  commenced  at 
once  at  the  beginning  of  a  campaign,  accommodation  would  soon  be 
provided. 

Circumstances  may  of  course  render  it  necessary  to  take  existing  buildings 
for  hospital  purposes,  but  it  6ught  always  to  be  remembered  that  it  is 
running  a  very  great  risk,  and  nothing  but  rigid  necessity  ought  to  sanc- 
tion it 

Laundry  EatdblUhment. 
This  part  of  an  hospital  must  be  organised  as  early,  and  as  perfectly,  as 

*  The  hospital  at  Renkoi,  in  Turkey,  in  the  Crimean  war,  was  made  of  such  laige  huts 
(50  men  in  each)  that  its  rapidity  of  erection  is  no  ffuide  to  others  ;  vet  it  was  marrellonsly 
Boon  pat  np.  The  first  beam  was  laid  on  the  24th  May  1855,  on  the  12th  July  it  was  reported 
ready  for  300  sick,  every  ward  having  water  laid  on,  baths  and  closets,  and  an  iron  kitchen  and 
laundry  being  also  ready ;  on  the  11th  Ausnist  it  was  ready  for  500,  and  on  the  4th  December 
for  lOdO  sick.  In  January  1856  it  was  ready  for  1500  sick,  and  in  a  short  time  more  2200  could 
have  been  received.  The  number  of  English  artisans  were  only  forty,  but  we  had  native  work* 
men,  and  if  we  had  had  eighty  English  artisans  it  would  have  been  leady  for  1000  sick  in  three 
months.   Smaller  huts  could  be  put  up  in  much  less  time  if  the  ground  requires  no  terracing. 
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poesibla  The  different  parts  most  be  sent  out  from  England,  viz.,  boiler, 
drying-closet,  washing-machines,  and  wringing-machines.  The  washing  in  war 
can  never  be  properly  done  by  the  people  among  whom  the  war  is  carried  on. 
Every  appliance  to  save  labour  must  be  used,  and  after  calculating  what 
amount  of  laundry  work  has  to  be  done  for  a  presumed  number  of  sick,  just 
twice  the  amount  of  apparatus  should  be  sent  out,  partly  to  insure  against 
breakage,  partly  to  meet  moments  of  great  pressure.  The  drying  doeet, 
especially,  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  laundry,  as  its  heat  can  be  used  to 
disinfect 

Anumnt  of  Hospital  Accommodatiofk 

This  must  not  be  less  than  for  25  per  cent  of  the  force,  with  reserve  tents 
in  rear  in  case  of  need. 

Cemeteries  in  war  must  be  as  far  removed  as  possible ;  the  graves  dug  deep, 
and  peat  charcoal  thrown  in  if  it  can  be  procured.  Lime  is  generally  used 
instead,  but  ia  not  quite  so  good.  If  charcoal  cannot  be  got,  lime  must  be 
used.  If  the  army  is  warring  on  the  sea-coast,  burial  in  the  sea  is  the  safest 
plan. 

Flying  Hospitals, 

For  moving  columns  and  excursions,  flying  hospitals  are  organised 
Medical  comforts,  concentrated  foods,  wine,  brandy,  dressing  instruments, 
bedding,  <&c,  and  perhaps  tents,  are  carried  in  light  carts,  or  on  mides,  or 
camels.  If  it  can  be  done,  an  old  recommendation  of  Donald  Monro 
seems  usefid,  viz.,  that  a  baker  with  flour  should  accompany,  and  even  a 
butcher  with  live  stock  ;  but  since  the  use  of  concentrated  foods,  the  last  is 
perhaps  less  needed. 

Sanitary  Duties  connected  mth  a  War  Hospital, 

In  addition  to  the  usual  sanitary  duties  of  an  hospital,  there  are  one  or  two 
points  wliich  require  particular  attention  in  the  field. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  possible  conveyance  of  disease  by  the  exceedingly 
dirty  clothes,  which  may  perhaps  have  been  worn  for  weeks  even  without 
removal,  in  the  hard  times  of  war.  Typhus,  especially,  can  be  carried  in  this 
way. 

To  provide  for  this,  every  hospital  should  have  a  tent  or  building  for  the 
reception  of  the  clothes ;  here  they  should  be  sorted,  freely  exposed  to  air,  and 
the  dirty  flannels  or  other  filthy  clothes  picked  out  Some  of  these  are  so 
bad  that  they  should  at  once  be  burnt,  and  the  principal  medical  officer,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  campaign,  should  have  authority  given  him  to  do  this,  and  to 
replace  the  articles  from  the  public  stora 

The  articles  which  are  not  so  bad  should  be  cleansed.  The  cleansing  is 
best  done  in  the  following  way  : — If  the  hospital  have  a  laundry  and  drying 
closet,  they  should  be  put  first  in  the  drying-closet  for  an  hour,  and  the  heat 
carried  to  220"  Fahr.  Then  they  should  be  transferred  into  the  fumigation 
box  ;  tliis  is  simply  a  tin-lined  box  or  large  chest  The  clothes  are  put  in 
this,  and  sulphur  placed  above  them  is  set  on  fire,  care  being  taken  not  to 
bum  the  clothes ;  or  nitrous  acid  fumes  should  be  used.  After  an  hour's  de- 
tention in  the  fumigating  box,  they  should  be  removed  to  the  soaking  tulxi 
These  are  large  tubs  vdih.  pure  water,  put  in  ashed  or  tent  outside  the  laundry. 
A  little  chloride  of  lime  can  be  added  to  the  water.  They  should  soak  here 
for  twent^'-f OUT  \\o\xia,  vmd  into  the  laundry  and  be  washed  as  usuaL 

This  plan,  and  espec^-^  \^<ek\i<i«.\;\si%^^V^^ 
often  swarm  in  8\ic\i  iixmAiCta, 

Another  point  oi  \mpoT\asi^'^^^^^^  ^ 
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baths  of  a  war  hospital  at  the  base  of  operations  should  be  on  a  large  scale, 
and  the  means  for  getting  hot  water  equally  large.  The  nien*s  heads,  if  lousy, 
should  be  washed  with  a  little  weak  carbolic  acid,  which  kills  the  lice  at  once. 
The  smell  is  not  agreeable,  but  that  is  not  of  real  consequence. 

In  a  war  hospital,  also,  the  use  of  charcoal  in  the  wards,  charcoal  dressings, 
the  employment  of  disinfectants  of  all  kinds,  is  more  necessary  than  in  a  com- 
mon hospital 

As  a  matter  of  diet,  there  should  be  a  large  use  in  the  diet  of  antiscorbutic 
food,  vegetables,  &c.,  and  antiscorbutic  drinks  should  be  in  every  ward,  to  be 
taken  ad  libitum — citric  acid  and  sugar,  cream  of  tartar,  &c.  The  bread  must 
be  very  good,  and  of  the  finest  flour,  for  the  dysenteric  cases. 

Sieges, 

The  sanitary  duties  during  sieges^  are  often  difl&cult  Water  is  often 
scarce,  disposal  of  sewage  not  easy,  and  the  usual  modes  of  disposal  of  the 
(lead  cannot,  perhaps,  be  made  use  of.  If  sewage  is  not  washed  away,  and  if 
there  is  no  convenient  plan  of  removing  it  by  hand,  it  must  be  burnt  Mix- 
ing it  with  gunpowder  may  be  adopted  if  there  is  no  straw  or  other  com- 
bustible material  to  put  with  it 

If  food  threaten  to  run  short,  the  medical  officer  should  remember  how 
easily  Dr  Morgan's  process  of  salting  meat  can  be  applied  (see  page  206),  and 
in  this  way  cattle  or  horses  which  are  killed  for  want  of  forage,  or  are  shot  in 
action,  can  be  preserved.  For  sieges,  as  vegetables  are  sure  to  fall  short,  a 
very  ample  supply  of  lemon-juice,  and  of  citric  acid,  citrates,  and  cream  of 
tartar,  should  be  laid  in,  and  distributed  largely. 

One  other  point  should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  general  in  command. 
In  times  of  pressure,  every  man  who  can  be  discharged  from  the  hospital  is 
sent  to  the  front  This  cannot  always  be  avoided.  But  when  there  is  less 
pressure,  the  men  should  go  from  the  rear  hospitals  to  a  dep6t,  and  while  there 
should  still  be  considered  under  medical  treatment,  so  that  they  may  not  too 
soon  be  subjected  to  the  hardships  of  war.  They  should,  in  fact,  be  subjected 
again  to  a  sort  of  training,  as  if  they  were  just  entering  on  the  war.  If  this 
ia  not  done,  a  number  of  sickly  or  half -cured  men  get  into  the  ranks,  who  may 
break  down  in  a  moment  of  emergency,  and  cause  great  difficulty  to  the 
general  in  command.  Some  officers  thmk  that  a  man  should  either  be  in 
hospital  or  at  his  fidl  duty  ;  this  seems  to  me  a  misapprehension  both  of  the 
facts  and  of  the  best  way  of  meeting  them.  To  transfer  a  man  just  cured, 
from  the  comforts  of  an  hospital  at  once  to  the  front,  is  to  run  great  danger. 
A  dep6t,  which  should  be  a  sort  of  convalescent  hospital,  though  not  under 
that  term,  is  the  proper  place  to  thoroughly  strengthen  the  man  just  recovered 
for  the  aiduous  work  before  him. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


METRICAL  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 
a.  Length. 

1  Metre        =  39-37  English  inches  =  3*28  feet 
1  Decimetre  =   3*94      „         „     =  U  inches  nearly.) 
1  Centimetre  =   0*39      „         »>     =  (Ath  inch  nearly.) 
1  Millimetre  =   0*039     „         „      =  {^th.  inch  nearly.) 

N.R — The  Latin  prefix  indicates  division. 

The  Gredc    do.      do.  multiplication. 

1  Kilometre  =  1000  metres  =  1094  yards  =  |th  mile  (nearly.) 

h.  Area, 

1  Square  Metre        =  10"76    sq.  feet     =  1542  s^.  inches. 

1  Square  Centimetre  =   01 54  sq.  inches  =      sq.  inch  (nearly.) 

1  Square  Millimetre  =   0  0015      „        =  „  (nearly.) 

100  Square  Metres       =  1  are       =     119*7  square  yards. 
100  Ares  =  1  hectare  =  11967"      „        „  =  2*47  acres. 

100  Hectares  =  1  square  kilometre  =  247  acres  =  0*386  sq.  mile. 

c.  Capcuiity. 

1  Decimetre  cubed  =  1  litre = 1000  cubic  centimetres  =  61  cubic  inches  =  35*3 

ounces  =  0*22  gallon. 
1  Cubic  centimetre  =  0*061  cubic  inch. 
1  Cubic  inch       =  16*4    cubic  centimetres. 
28 '35  Cubic  centimetres  =  1*733  cubic  inches  =  1  ounce. 

1,000,000  cubic  centimetres  =  1000  litres  =  1  cubic  ^etre  =  1  stere  =  35*3  cubic  feet. 

d.  Weight. 

I  Cubic  centimetre  of  distilled  water  at  4°  C.  (39°*2  F.)  weighs  1  gramme. 

1  Gramme       =15*432  grains. 

1  Decij^ramme  =  1*543    „     (  =  1 J  grains  nearly.) 

1  Centigramme  =  0*154    „    (  =  A  grains  nearly.) 

1  Milligramme  =  0*015     „    (  =  ^  grains  nearly.) 

1  Kilogramme  =  1000  grammes  =  15,432  grains  =  2*2  lbs.  avoir,  =  35*3  oimcea 
French  livre  and  German  pfund  -  500  erammes  =  1*1  lbs.  =  17*6  ounces. 
The  German  io^A  =  16f    „      ={  ounce  nearly. 
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APPENDIX  B. 


THERMOMETER  SCALES. 


Centigrade              Rdanmur  Fahrenheit — 32 

5            =            4  -  9 

Centigrade.  R^aumor.  Fahrenhelfc 

Mercury  freezes  at   -loO  -32*0  lO'O 

Zero  of  Fahrenheit   -17-7  -14-2  0*0 

Water  freezes  at   0*0  0*0  32  0 

Water  at  its  maximum  density  ai  4*0  3*2  39'2 

Mean  temperature  of  London    .      .      .  10*2  8*2  50*4 

Mean  temperature  for  specific  gravities,  &c.  15*5  12  4  60*0 

Mean  temperature  of  Calcutta         .      .  26*8  20*6  82*0 

Mean  temperature  of  the  human  body      .  38*6  30'0  98*4 

Alcohol  boils  at       .      .                   .  78-3  62-7  173-0 

Water  boils  at   lOO'O  80-0  212*0 

Mercury  boils  at   360*0  288*0  6800 


APPENDIX  C. 


BAROl^IETER  SCALES. 

Standard  pressure  =  760  millimetres  =  29*022  inches. 

30    inches  »  762 

29*5    „  =  749  „ 

29*      „  =  737  „ 

28-5    „  =  724  „ 

28-      „  =7U  „ 

1  ^  26-4  „ 
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STANDARD  SOLUTIONS  FOR  VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS. 

1.  For  Morine.   Silver  nitrate  solution. 

17  grammes  of  silver  nitrate  in  1  litre  of  distilled  water. 
1  CO.  of  solution = 0*00365  gms.  =  3*55  milligrammes  of  chlorine. 

„         „      =0*00585   „  =5*85         „         of  sodium  chloride. 
„         „      =0*00745   „  =7*45         „         of  potassitim  chloride. 
„         „      =0*00635   „  <b5*35         „         of  ammonium  chloride. 
Short  factor  for  chlorine  in  grains  per  gallon  (if  one  litre  of  water  be  taken  for 
experiment) =0*2485,  or  the  CC.'s  of  silver  nitrate  solution  required  for  I 
litre,  represent  grains  per  gallon  of  chlorine  nearly. 

2.  Hardnesi,   Soap  solution. 

Dissolve  some  soft  soap  (pharmacopoeial)  in  diluted  spirit,  and  graduate  by 
means  of  this  barytic  solution. 

Nitrate  of  barium,       .  0*26  grammes. 

Distilled  water,    ....  1  utre. 

2*2  CC.s  (or  22  mecuures)  of  standard  soap  solution  produce  a  permanent  lather 

with  50  CC.s  of  the  above  solution. 
1  measure  (=tV  OC.)  of  soap  solution =0*00025  gnL  =  0*25  mgm.  of  calcium 

carbonate. 

(For  other  co-efficients  see  page  78.) 

Correction  for  lather  =  —  2  measures  of  soap. 

Short  fieustors  (when  50  CC.s  of  water  are  taken  for  experiment) 

For  degrees  of  Clark's  scale  (1:70,000)  =0*36. 
„       „     Metrical  „  (1:100,000) =0*50. 

3.  FerrmngaruiU  Sdutionfor  OxidMoibU 

0*395  of  potassium  permanganate  in  1  litre  of  water. 

100  CC.s  are  exactly  decolorised  bj  100  CC.s  of  oxcUie  acid  sohtiion  (c)  (See 
No.  7.) 

1  CC.  of  permanganate  solution  used  with  acid  yields  0*10  milligramme  of 
oxygen. 

1  CC.  01  permanganate  solution  used  with  alkali  yields  0*06  milligramme  of 
oxygen. 

1  CC.  of  permanganate  solution  exactly  oxidises  0*2875  mgms.  nitrous  add 

(No.r 

1  y^^^^l^^^^  solution  exactly  oxidises  0*2125  mgms.  hydrogen 

1  00.  of  permanganate  solution  exactly  oxidises  0*7000  mgms.  iron  (Fe.) 
tt  n  \%  0*9000    „       ferrous  oxide 

(FeO.) 
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4.  Ammaniwm  Chloride  Solution  far  Nessleriting, 

0*315  gramme  of  ammoxiiam  chloride  in  1  litre  of  water. 

This  is  the  gtrong  solution. 
Take  100  CC.s  of  this  solution  and  dilute  to  1  litre. 

This  is  the  ^wndard  solution. 

1  CC.  =  0  01  milligramme  of  ammonia  (NH,)  or  0*0082  mgm.  of  nitrogen. 
In  analysing  for  nitric  add  1  part  of  NH3=3*71  HNO3. 

5.  Sulphuric  Acid  Solution  for  (Jarhonates  in  Water, 

Take  4*9  grammes  hy  weight  of  pure  H1SO4  and  dilute  to  1  litre. 
1  CC.  saturates  5  milligrammes  of  calcium  carbonate. 
„         ,1      6*2      „  of  sodium  „ 

6.  Alkaline  solution  for  a>ciditiee. 

Take  liquor  sod»  or  liquor  potasssB  of  pharmacopoeial  strength,  and  dilute  with 

8  or  9  parts  of  distilled  water. 
Graduate  with  oxalic  acid  solution  (a.)   (See  No.  7.) 
1  CC.  of  standard  alkaline  solution  =  6*3  milligrammes  of  oxalic  acid. 

(For  other  coefficients  see  page  279.) 

7.  Oxalic  Acid  Solutions. 

Solution  (a.)   Take  6*3  grammes  of  crystallised  oxalic  acid,  and  dissolve  in  one 
litre  of  water. 

10  CC.s  exactly  neutralise  10  CC.s  of  standard  alkaline  solution. 
Solution  (6.)   Take  100  CC.s  of  solution  (a),  and  add  180  CC.s  of  distilled  water. 
This  makes  the  solution  for  testing  the  dkalinity  of  lime  or  baryta  water. 
1  CC.  exactly  neutralises  1    milligramme  of  lime  (CaO.) 

2*73       „         of  baryta  (BaO.) 
Solution  (c.)   Take  100  CC.s  of  solution  (a),  and  add  700  CC.s  of  distilled  water. 

This  is  the  solution  for  graduating  the  permanganate. 

100  CC.s  exactly  decolorise  100  CC.s  of  permanganate  in  presence  of  sulphuric 
acid. 


8.  Copper  Solution  {Fehling's)  for  Sugars. 

Take  of  pure  copper  sulphate,  34*64  grammes.  )  t\:  .^i... 

„   DiitiUedwS^r,       .      .      .      .      200*  CC.  \I>i*solve. 

Take  also  of  tartrate  of  sodium  and  poUuwiiun,  173*  grammes,  j  ru^i^ 
Solution  of  caustic  soda  (or  caustic  potash),   .  480*  CC.  i 

Mix  the  two  solutions  slowly,  and  dilute  with  distilled  water  to  one  litre. 
1  CC.  is  reduced  by  6  milligrammes  of  either  glucose  or  inverted  sugar. 
1  CC.         „         8*67      „         of  lactin  (or  milk  sugar). 


S).  Iodine  Solution  for  Hydrogen  Sulphide. 

Dissolve  6*35  grammes  of  iodine  in  1  litre  of  distilled  water  by  the  aid  of  a  little 
potassium  iodide. 

1  CC.  =  0*85  milligrammes  of  HjS. 

If  a  litre  of  water  be  taken  for  examination,  the  short  factor  for  cubic  inches 
per  gallon  is  0*164. 

Starch  is  used  as  the  indicator. 
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10.  SoltUum  of  Iron  for  Cohrvmiric  Test, 

Dissolve  one  gramme  of  pure  iron  wire  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  ;  precipitat*- 
the  ferric  oxide  with  ammonia ;  wash  the  precipitate ;  dissolve  in  a  littl- 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  dilate  to  1  litre. 

1  CC.  =  1  milligramme  of  iron. 
This  is  the  strong  solution. 
For  use  it  is  diluted  1  to  100,  so  that 

1  CC.  =  0*01     milligramme  of  metallic  iron. 
1  CC.  =  0*02696        „        of  iron  pho8i»hate. 
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 irrigation,  effects  on  health,    .  886 

 Liemnr's  pneumatic  system,  .  896 

 matter,  decomposition  of,      .  864 

 \itiation  of  air  by,      .         .  107 

 precipitants,    .         .         .  380 

 the  separate  system  of,         .  888 

Sewerage.  <S^  under  Sewage  and  Sewers. 
Sewer-air,  effects  of  breatliing, 
Sewer  emanations  from  ftecal  matter 
thrown  on  the  ground,  effects  of, 

 gases  in  water,  causing  diarrhoea, 

 reflux  of,  prevented  by  constant 

water  supply, 

-  men,  health  of, 
»  ... 
access  to, 

-  air  of,  . 

-  amount  of  water  required  for, 

-  construction  of, 

-  discharge  from,  calculation, 
-flushing  of, 

-  influence  of,  on  health  and  death- 
rate,  . 

-  prwlucing  typhoid  fever, 

-  mspoction  of,  . 

-  mam, 


Sewers, 


-  objections  to, 
■  ventilation  of. 


Sewer-slime, 

Sewer-water,  composition  of, 

 discharge  into  running  water 

prohibited, 


—     -  discharee  into  the  nea, 

 disposalof, 

 microscopic  examination  of, 

 precipitation,  . 

 storage  in  tank  with  overfloWj 

Service  at  home, 
 foreign, 

Seymour  Iladen  on  perishable  eoflSns, 

Bhaking-bottles  for  soap-test,  . 

Shako,  .... 

Shell-jacket  abolished, 

Sheplierd,  analvtis  of  Delhi  waters, 

Sheringham  valve, 

Shield's  experiments  on  filtration. 

Ship  filters, 

Ships,  air  in  holds  of,  . 
Shcxidy,  how  recognised, 
Shoeburyness  water,  . 
Shoes  and  boot«, 
Sick,  aggregation  of,  risks, 

 amount  of  air  remiired  for, 

 men,  water  supply  for, 

 necessity  for  distribution  of, 

 in  war,  division  of, 

 rooms,  air  of,  . 

Sickness,  causes  of, 

■  loss  of  service  from,  . 
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Sieges,  sanitary  duties  during. 
Sierra  Leone,  . 

Silica  in  water,  determination  of,  .  87  Soldier,  service  of. 
Silicic  acid  in  water,  test  for,  .  .  71  Soldieriy  qualities. 
Silver,  nitrate  of,  aa  teal  tot  c\v\oT\T\fe,        €9  I  Soldiers'  djet,  Pettonkofer  and  Voit  on, 

 solution,  slandaiOL,  VT^V'^TB^AOTv  cA,  , 
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Size  of  barracks. 

Skin  diseases  from  impure  water, 
"  Skip-jack  "or   **  water-boatman 

in  water, 
Slate  for  cistema,  best. 
Sluice,  discharge  of  water  through. 
Small-pox,  dischaiges  from,  in  air, 
disinfection  in, . 


-  in  sheep, 

-  prevention  of. 


Smith,  Angus,  on  composition  of  air, 

 on  lead  poisoning, 

 on  rain  water,  . 

 researches  on  air,       98,  107, 

Smith,  Edward,  on  diet, 

 on  exercise, 

— —  on  muscular  action, 
Snellen  on  cholera  in  Utrecht, 
Snow-line,  height  of,  . 
Snow  on  cholera  from  drinking  water, 

 on  specific  diseases  pro|>agated 

by  water, 

 water,  cause  of  tUiwholcsome- 

ness  of, 
Soap  solution,  graduation  of, 

 prepaiBtion  of,  . 

Soap  test,  rationale  of, 

for  hardness  of  water. 
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Sodium  carbonate,  for  purifying  water, 
 chloride,  Wanklyn  on  addition 


of,  to  water. 

Soil,  air  in,  . 

 chemical  examination  of, 

 conformation  and  elevation  of, 

examination  of, 


-  from  West  Coast  of  Africa, 

-  mechanical  condition  of, 

-  method  of  rendering  dri«r, 

-  moisture  of, 

-  solid  con'btitnents  of,  . 

-  temperature  of, 

-  water  in. 
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Soils, 

 absorption  of  beat, 

-  —  alluvial, 

 animal  matter  in, 

-  '    —  chemical  composition  of,  solids  in,  838 

  -  cultivated,       .  .  .  841 

 different  kinds  of,       .  .839 

 iron,  as  cause  of  fever, 

 made,  . 

 malarious, 

mineral  constituents  of. 


 of  India, 

 vegetable  matter  in,  . 

Soil  water,  fever  prodncod  by  impeded 

outflow  of,  . 
Sqja  hispida,  .... 
Souchon  filters, 
Solatium  tubtmsumf 
Solids,  fixed,  in  water, 

 in  water,  dissolved, 

 quantitative  examination  of,  . 

 total,  in  water, 

volatile,  in  water, 
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Sorghum  aaccharatum^ 
Soojie,  .... 
Specific  diBeases,  prevention  of, 
Specific  diseases  propagated  by  water, 
Sphere,  cubic  contents  of, 
Spirillum  in  water, 
Spirits,  .... 

 composition  of, 

•«  used  in  difl'erent  countries, 

Splenic  aiwplexy  in  sheep, 
S{K)uge  as  a  filtering  medium, 
S]>ongy  iron  as  a  filter, 

  iron  does  not  favour  growth  of 

fungi,  .  . 
Sporenaonema  casei^  . 
Spotted  typhus, 
Sprengel  pump,  use  of. 
Spring  water,  composition  of,  . 
Springs,  calculation  of  yield,  . 
Stables, 

 air  of,  . 

 ventilation  of,  . 

Standard  barium  nitrate  solution  fur 
soap  test, 

 nitrate  of  silver  solution, 

 soap  solution,  . 

 solution  of  ammonium  chloride, 

 solution  of  permanganate  of 

potassium, 

 sulphuric    acid   solution  for 

carbonates, 
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Starch  grains  of  arrowroot, 

 of  barley, 

 of  beans, 

 of  maize, 

 of  oat,  .  , 

 of  pea,  . 

 of  jjotato, 

 of  rice,  . 

 of  rye,  . 

-  of  wheat. 


Starches  and  sugars,  . 
Starches,  tabular  synopsis  of  characters. 
Starchy  substances. 
Stations,  dressing, 
 regimental, 

Statistics,  .... 
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Steam  pipes  for  warming, 
Stentor^ 

Stephanurus  dentatitSy  . 
Stevenson's  thermometer  screen  or  stand,  467 
Stewing  of  meat,  .  ,  .  220 
St  Helena,  ....  650 
St  Lucia,  ....  644 
Stoddart  on  lime  juice,  .         .  823 

Stomach,  affections  of,  from  impure  water,  89 
Storage,  calculation  of, 
•  of  water. 


Stoves,  cast  iron,  dangers  of,  . 
StratuSf  .... 
Streams  polluted  by  fiecal  matter. 
Stromeyer  on  military  cei^junctivitis, . 
Strongyhts  duodenalis, 
 ^filaria, 

Strj/chhas  potatorum  for  purifying  water, 
StyloniMa,  .... 
Sub-mains  for  water,  . 
Subsoil  water,  . 
Sugar, 
Sugars, 

Snlpbatea  in  water,  action  on  lead, 
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Sulphates,  effects  of,  . 
Sulphides,  metallic,  as  cause  of  goitre, 
in  water,  tests  for. 
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Sulphur,  quantity  required  for  fumi- 
gation, .... 
Siilphuretted  hydrogen,  effects  of,  in  air, 

 hydrogen  in  air. 

 hydrogen  in  soil  air, 

 hydroffen  in  water  causing 

diarrhdia, 
hydrogen  in  water,  tests  for. 


Sulphuric  acid  in  water,  aetermination 
of,  by  soap  test^ 
acid  by  weight. 


-  acid  solution  for  carbonates* 


Sulphurous  acid  as  air  purifier, 

 acid  for  preservmg  meat, 

 acid  gas,  effects  o^ 

-  acid  in  water,  effects  of, 


Sun's  rays,  effects  of  direct, 
Sunstroke,  rarity  of,  in  mid-ocean, 
prevention  of. 


Supply  of  water,  constant  and  inter- 
mittent. 
Surface  water,  . 
Suspended  matters  in  air, 

matters  in  enclosed  spaces. 
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Sutherland  on  hard  water, 
Sutton's  method  of  ventilation, 
Siivem  deodorant, 

Swansea,  sulphurous  acid  from  copper 
works. 

Sweet  potato, 

Sylvester  on  filtration  through  char- 
coal, .... 

Sylvester's  plan  of  ventilation, 

Syntonin, 

Sypliilis,  effects  of,  in  producing  aneu- 
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Syphilis.   Sm  Venereal  Diseases. 

Syphon  traps,  . 
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to  show  discharge  of  air. 
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Tabular  view  of  qualitative  tests  in 
water, 

 of  quantitative  determinations 

in  water, 
T.icca  or  Otaheiti  arrowroot, 

 marginataj 

mediocafiellataf 


209, 


Tallow-makers  and  bone-burners. 
Tanks,  cleaning  of, 

 for  water, 

materials  of. 


211, 


Tank-worms  in  India, 
Tannin  for  purifying  water,  . 
Tapeworm, 
Tapioca, 

Taps,  screw,  required  for  constant 

water  supply. 
Tartaric  acid  in  urine, 
acid  in  scurvy,  . 


Tasajos, 

Taylor,  Inspector-General  J.  R.,  on 

order  of  march. 
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adulterations  of. 
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Tea  for  purifying  water,        ,         .  81 

 leaf,  structure  of,        .         .  314 

Telluric  effluvia,  diseases  attributed  to,  329 
Temperature,  conditions  affecting,     .  449 

 corrections  for,  for  heights,     .  460 

 corrections  for,  .         .  457 

 effects  of  elevation  on,  .  663 

 effect  of  land  and  water  on,    .  450 

 effects  of,  on  health,    .         .  431 

 effects  of  rapid  changes  of,      .  436 

 in  India,         .         .  .662 

 mean,  ways  of  obtaining,  447 

 of  the  air,  recording,    .         .  446 

 of  the  body,     ...  433 

 periodic  changes  of,    .         .  449 

 range  of,         .         .         .  447 

 re<iuired  for  evaporation  of 

water,  ...  75 

 variations  of  climate  due  to,   .  481 

Tenay,  .         .         .  .261 

Tent,  bell  652 

 bell,  cubic  contents  of,  .  176 

 circular,         .         .         552,  553 

 marquee,         •         .         .  553 

 shelter,  .         .  .653 

Tente  d'abri,  .  .  .  .654 
Tents,  American,        .         .         .  655 

 and  camps,      .         .         .  652 

 Edgington's,    .         .         .  665 

 French,  .         .         .  664 

 hospital,         .         .         .  702 

 Indian,  ....  653 

 otKcers',  .         .         .  653 

■  Prussian,         .         .         .  654 

 Rhodes',  .         .  .655 

 Russian,         .         .         .  654 

 Turner's,         .  .655 

 ventilation  of,  .         .  663 

"  Terai,"  unhealthy  region,  .  843 
Tei-elwne,  Bond's,  .  .  .  403 
Terrestrial  radiation  thermometer,  .  447 
Thackrah  ou  diseases  of  workmen,  .  113 
Thames  water,  objects  of  (plates  II. 

and  III.).      ...  67 

 water,  sulmtances  in,  .         .  63 

Themiantidote,  .         .  .548 

Thermometer,  common,         .         .  447 

 scales,  .         .         .  708 

 relations  of,     .         .         .  451 

 stand,  War  Office,      .         .  4«7 

 stand,  Stevenson's,      .         .  467 

Thermometers,  maximum,     .         .  446 

 minimum,       .         .         .  447 

 reading  of,       .         .         .  447 

 spirit,    .         ,         .  .447 

-  wet  and  dry,    .         .         .  451 
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Thread  worms, 

Throat  ulcer  fn)m  impure  water, 
Thudichiuii  and  Dupre  on  the  albu- 
minoid ammonia  method, 
Tich  borne  cm  street  dust. 
Tidal  river,  iuliuence  on  wells, 
Tiemaun  on  carburetted  hydrogen 

water,  .  .      '  . 

Tilbury  Fort,  cases  of  ague  at, 

 marsh  poisoning  through  water, 

 objects  in  water  from  (plate 

IV.)  

Tilbury  Fox  on  Trichophytm  vo.  ws^ 
Tin  lining  for  levidpipea, 
— » —  water  p\i>es,   - . 
Toor-dhoU, 


Toronto,  .... 
Tortola,  impure   water  of,  causing 

dysentery, 
Total  solids  in  water,  . 
'*  Tous-les-mois," 
Town  wells,  water  from. 
Towns,  air  of, 

Townsend  on  cholera  in  India, 

 on  fever  from  marsh  water  in 

India, 

Towns,  supply  of  water  to, 

Tnules,  dust  produced  in,  and  effects, 

 vitiation  of  air  by, 

Training, 

Transports,  amount  of  water  allowed  i 

 for  healthy  troops, 

for  sick  troops. 


Traps, 


-  efficiency  of. 


Trap  rock,  water  trom, 
Trautman  on  minute  cells  in  air, 

 on  putrefaction  cells,  . 

*•  Trembles,"  . 
Trees,  effect  of,  on  soil, 
evaporation  from. 


210, 


Triangle,  area  of. 
Trichina  spiralis^ 
Tr\folium  arvense, 
Trinidad, 

Tropical  climates,  causes  of  nnhealthi- 
ness. 

Tropics,  water  supply  in, 
Troubridge,  Sir  T.,  his  yoke  valiae. 
Trousers, 

Tubercular  diseases,  . 
Tubes,  vertical,  Tobin's  and  others. 
Tunic,  .... 
Turbidity  of  water, 
Turkish  or  Roman  bath. 
Turmeric,  as  reagent,  . 
Turner  on  butter  analysis. 
Turnips, 

Tyndall  on  bacteria,  . 

 on  influence  of  humidity  on 

climate, 
on  suspended  matters  in  air. 


Typhoid  fever  and  cholera,  reduction, 
of,  by  sewerage, 
and  ground  water, 
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 from  water  poisoning, 

 propagated  oy  water, 

 or  enteric  fever,  prevention  of, 

 spread  of,  from  deficient  water 

supply, 

Typhus,  cessation  of,  due  in  part  to 
more  abundant  water  supply, 
disinfection  in. 


Typhus  exanthetnatieuSf 

 in  war,  great  danger,  . 

 propagated  through  air, 


Uhle  on  effects  of  ozone  on  malaria, 
Underclothing, 

Universal  disinfecting  powder, 
Uredo 'm  wheat. 

Urea,  elimination  of,  during  exercise. 
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Utrecht,  cholera  in,  • 
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Van  Hecke,  ventilation  plans,  .  163 

Vaune,  as  source  of  water  in  Paris,  .  88 
Vapour,  weight  of,  cubic  foot  of,  .  452 
Varagoo,  ,  .  .  .251 
Vauvray  on  dengue.  .  ,  ,  481 
Vegetable  acids,  salts  of,       .         .  191 

 and  peat  charcoal  as  filter,     .  85 

 growths  in  tanks,  &c.,  .  11 

 matter,  dead,  in  water,         .  11 

 suspended  matter  in  water,    .  40 

Vegetables,  dried,      .         .         .  276 

 drie<i,  as  antiscorbutics,         259,  498 

 succulent,        .         .         256,  258 

Vegetation,  effects  on  soil,  .  .  336 
Velocity  of  air  currents  in  chimneys,  166, 167 

 of  work,  effect  of,       .         .  421 

Venereal  diseases,       .         .         .  620 

 atGibralter,    .         .  .629 

 in  Jamaica,      .         .         .  640 

 at  Malta,        ...  633 

 at  the  Cape,    .         .         .  655 

 in  India,         .         .  .684 

 prevention  of,  .         .         .  600 

 statistics  of,     .         .         .  605 

Ventilating  traps,  .  .  .  871 
Ventilation,     .         .         .  .140 

 area,  amount  allowed  in  barracks,  165 

 by  action  of  winds,     .         .  152 

 by  diffusion,    .         .  .152 

 by  extraction,  .         .         .  *166 

 by  propulsion,  .         .  .171 

 experiments,  apparatus  required,  183 

 imjiroved,  good  effects  of,  in 

cavalry  stables,        .         .  94 

 mechanical,     .         .         .  148 

 natural,  .         .  148,152 

  natural  and  artificial,  relative 

value  of,       .         .         .  173 

 of  Indian  barracks,     .         .  548 

 of  sewers,        .         .         .  375 

 openings,  size  of,       .         .  158 

 practical  applications  of  theo- 
retical statements,    .         .  156 

 Sylvester's  plan,         .         .  153 

 system  adopterl  in  the  army,  .  165 

Ventilator.  M'Kinnell's,  .  .  168 
Ventilators,  Watson's,  Muir's,  .  163 
"  Venlet"of  rye,  ...  250 
Vernier  scale,  ....  456 
Vibrunies  in  air,         ...  97 

 in  flour,  .         .         .  228 

Viciafaba,  ....  252 
Vierordt  on  effects  of  heat,  .  .  434 
Vienna  Congress  on  ozone  observations,  467 
Vinegar,         .         .         .  .318 

 adulterations,  of,        .         .  319 

 and  ammonia,  as  air  purifiers,  138 

 a  preventive  of  scurvy,         .  497 

 examination  of,         .         .  319 

Virchow  on  ground  water,  .  .  330 
Vitreous  glaze  (De  Lavenant's)  for  pipes,  1 5 
Voelcker  on  water  from  the  Lias,  .  24 
Vogfl's  lactoacope,  .  .  .  262 
Voit's  experiments  on  food,  .  .  190 
Volatile  solids  in  water,  .  .  75 
Volga,  effects  of  water  of  the,  .  40 
Volumetric  analysis,  standard  solutions 
for,  709 

Walcheren,  dysentery  at,      •         .  48 
Wnldie,  Mr  D.,  on  titration  of  Hooglily 
wafer,         .         •         ,         .  33 
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Walking,  work  done  in,        •         .  420 

Wall  or  ghot- wall,  .  •  .  253 
Walls  of  barracks,      .         .  .547 

 passage  of  air  through,  Petten- 

kofer's  experiments,  .         .  154 

Walz  on  enteric  fever  from  water,      .  47 

Wanklyn,  miniature  gallon,   .         .  75 

 on  adding  sodium  chloride  to 

water,  ....  89 

 on  composition  of  milk,         259,  260 

 on  tests  for  metals  in  water,   .  70 

Wanklyn's  simple  fonn  of  steam  bath,  75 

 method  for  organic  matter  in 

water,          ...  73 

War,   692 

 amoimt  of  hospital  accommoda- 
tion during,   .         .         .  704 

 causes  of  sickness  and  mortality 

in,      .         .         .        .  697 

 clesLnliness  in,  .         .         .  695 

 cooking  of  food  in,      .         .  694 

 entry  on,         .         .         .  695 

 equipment,      .         .         .  580 

 food  in,          ...  696 

 hospitals,        .         .  .699 

 sanitary  duties  connected  with,  704 

 inspection  of  meat  during,     .  219 

 marches  during,         .         .  695 

 preparation  for,         .         .  6*.>3 

 samtary  regulations  for,        .  697 

 sickness  during,         .         .  697 

 statistics  in,     .         .         .  628 

 Office  experiments  on  water,  .  3 

Warm  water  pipes,     .         .         .  407 

Warmth,  de^e  of,  for  houses,         .  404 

 required  in  disease,     .         .  405 

 different  kinds  of,       .         .  405 

Warming  of  houses,     .         .         .  404 

Warning  pipe,  for  constant  water  supply,  14 

Waste  preventers,  water,       .         .  4 

Water,   1 

 action  on  lead,           .         ,  15 

 albuminoid  ammonia  in,        ,  83 

 amount  allowed  in  transports,  3 

 amount  for  domestic  purposes,  3 

 amoimt  for  water-closets,      .  4 

 amount  required  for  adults,    .  3 
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 amount  used  by  poor  families,  4 

 amount  used  in  model  lodging- 
houses,         ...  4 
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